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The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.   of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


njyiiTi 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices: 

MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 


InTentlons  kindred  to  tUc  Trade 
and  Ideas  for  deTelopment.  Inrlted. 
Our  DeTelopment  Department  ^rea 
tbese   matters   special    attention. 


S.    LOBITE   KoOIBBOH, 
Tlce-Pret.    &    iIajui{ruiK    Director. 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men,  botli 
for   Factory    and    Executive    Work. 
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RUBBER  MAKERS'  Necessities  and  Sup- 
plies for  Producers  of  Surfacers,  for 
Waterproofing,  Saturating  Materials  and 
Electrical  Insulating  Purposes,  viz: 


RUBBER  SURROGATES 

White  and  Brown 
SULPHURETTE-ANTIMONY 

Qolden  and  Crimson 
RED  OXIDE 
HYPO  BLACK 
CHLORIDE  OF  SULPHUR 
GENUINE  LITHARGE 

Powdered  and  Flake 
SULPHUR 

VEGETABLE  BLACKS 
BLACK  FILLER 
BISULPHIDE  CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE  CARBON 


LIME  FLOUR 
PIGMENTS 

Standard  and  Brilliant 
VERMILION 

ROSIN  Chemically  Treated 
SHELLAC 

QILSONITE  ASPHALTUM 
HYDRO  CARBON 
MINERAL  RUBBER 
ELASTIC  COMPOUND 
COMPO  BLACK 
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VARNISH  MAKERS' SUPPLIES 
INSULATING  COMPOUNDS 
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Call 

840  John 
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Teleiihone  8198  Beekman  .         Cable  Address  'AdUrscbco' 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Mills:  GERMANTOWM  AND  KENSINGTON 

Reclaimers 
NON  ACID  Process 

CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


"EVERLASTING" 
Blow -Off  Valves 

Used  to-day  by 
Leading  Rubber 
Factories  for 
Blow-off  Valves 
on  Main  Hose 
Vulcanizers 

SAVE  YOUR  MECHANICAL 
MAN  TIME  AND  TROUBLE 

Sales  Agent : 

OSGOOD  SAYEN 

421  Arcade  Building         PHILADELPHIA 
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A  STORY  OF  GROWTH. 


AT  the  beginning-  of  a  new  year  in  the  hfe  of  The 
Indi.v  Rubber  World  it  always  has  seemed  to  us 
appropriate  to  engage  somewhat  in  retrospect.  The  re- 
counting of  accomphshed  progress  in  any  industry  is  of 
interest  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  indicating  lines  of  pos- 
sible future  development.  The  nineteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  initial  issue  of  this  journal  have  been 
fruitful  in  invention  and  jirogress  in  many  ways,  and  in 
no  other  industry,  perhaps,  more  than  in  rubber  and  the 
allied  interests.  We  feel  certain  that  the  last  word  has 
not  been  said  in  the  development  of  rubber  interests,  and 
look  forward  to  chronicling  every  _\ear  much  more  news 
of  importance  in  this  trade. 

To  eliminate  from  the  rubber  trade  to-day  all  that  has 
been  developed  in  it  within  the  past  nineteen  years  would 
leave  some  very  wide  gaps — nearly  everything  in  the 
way  of  vehicle  tires,  the  greater  part  of  the  insulated  wire 
manufacture,  air-brake  hose,  hose  for  pneumatic  tool 
work,  the  rublDer-cored  golf  ball,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber and  variety  of  minor  articles  of  rubber,  together  with 
the  new  processes  and  apparatus  which  have  been  per- 
fected for  their  production. 

The  rubber  world,  so  to  speak,  has  been  greatly  broad- 

;  ened  in  those  nineteen  years.     The  opening  up  of  forest 

rubber  areas  in  Africa  and  in  the  upper  Amazon  regions 
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has  alone  proved  of  vast  importance  to  the  industry, 
while  the  introduction  of  rubber  culture  has  still  further 
increased  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material.  Scarcely^gu, 
less  important  has  been  the  great  improvement  in  rcj-, ,, 
claiming  rubber  and  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  this, 
product.  The  growth  in  the  extent  of  the  output  of  the 
rubber  factory  has  involved  not  only  a  large  increase 
in  consumption  at  home,  but  the  sale  of  important  quan- 
tities in  countries  not  consumers  of  rubber  before. 

We  cannot  better  sum  up  the  situation,  perhaps,  than 
by  referring  to  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied 
Trades  Exhibition,  just  closed  in  London,  as  an  epitome 
of  progress  in  rubber ;  to  have  omitted  from  its  catalogue 
all  that  represented  development  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades would  have  left  little  more  than  a  skeleton.  We 
regard  this  exhibition  as  epoch-making,  and  by  compar- 
ine  future  rubber  exhibitions  with  it  will  best  be  meas- 
ured  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  seldom  has  rubber  been 
utilized  to  an  important  extent  for  any  purpose  with- 
out continuing  to  be  so  utilized.  Hence  every  new  a])- 
plication  means  a  permanent  addition  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  uses  of  rubber.  To-day  the  possibility  appears 
to  exist  of  a  great  coining  demand  for  rubber  in  aerial 
navigation — a  demand  which  within  the  coming  nine- 
teen years  may  prove  as  important  as  the  present  de- 
mand for  rubber  in  the  tire  trade. 

\^'e  do  not  doubt  that  the  most  important  development 
in  the  next  decade  will  relate  to  the  production  of  crude 
rubber — in  new  fields  and  from  new  plants,  as  well  as  in 
the  improved  preparation  of  rubber  in  the  fields  now  ex- 
ploited. It  is  not  unlikely  that  within  this  period  the  cul- 
ture of  what  now  are  regarded  as  minor  rubber  plants 
will  become  extensive  in  the  temperate  zones. 

The  work  of  chronicling  the  progress  of  the  rubber 
trade  has  been  a  constant  source  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  the  Editor,  involving  as  it  has  the  collaboration  of 
so  many  leaders  in  this  progress,  and  he  can  have  no 
higher  wish  than  for  a  long  continuance  of  this  desirable 
relation. 


THE   POPULAR   NEW   VEHICLE. 


FROM  the  inception  of  the  automobile  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  has  dealt  with  the  development  of 
the  new  class  of  vehicles  as  affording  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  rubber 
manufacture.  To-day  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  demand 
for  rubber  for  tires  exceeds  the  most  enthusiastic  predic- 
tions of  ten — or  even  five — years  ago,  and  it  seems  likely 
to  become  much  larger  before  showing  any  decline.  As 
we  have  so  often  pointed  out,  the  commercial  use  of 
self-propelling  vehicles  has  become  no  less  important, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  rubber  man,  than  the  use 
of  the  machines  more  popularly  called  "automobiles." 
The  latter,  being  used  largely  for  pleasure  or  recrea- 
tion,   in    addition    to   being   costly,    must   necessarily   be 
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'Confined  to  a  limited  share  of  the  population ;  in  times  of 
business  depression  the  possibility  exists  that  the  demand 
for  them  will  decline ;  and  those  persons  who  have  taken 
lip  automobiling  as  a  "fad"  may  lose  interest  in  it  in 
time.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  during  the  first  busi- 
ness depression  America  has  known  within  the  history 
•of  automobiling,  the  makers  of  these  machines  appeared 
to  be  less  affected  than  any  other  class  of  manufacturers. 

The  next  important  development  in  the  field  of  self- 
propelling  vehicles  requiring  rubber  tires  evidently  will 
be  in  the  widespread  use  of  the  small  passenger  cars  intro- 
duced for  hire,  which,  as  now  appears,  will  become  known 
generally  as  "taxicabs."  The  failure  of  the  "motor 
'buses,"  hailed  with  so  much  enthusiasm  in  Europe  two 
or  three  years  ago,  to  realize  all  the  expectations  enter- 
tained regarding  them  need  not  be  quoted  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  smaller  and  more  efficient  taxicab.  The  motor 
'bus  was  designed  to  follow  fixed  routes;  it  had  to  carry 
a  dozen  or  twenty  passengers  on  every  run  in  order  to 
earn  dividends ;  it  was  heavy  and  unwieldy,  inconven- 
ienced other  forms  of  traffic  and  "ate  up"  tires  at  a  costly 
rate.  The  taxicab,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  utilized  by  a 
single  passenger,  or  a  small  party;  it  will  go  wherever 
its  fares  wish,  in  or  out  of  the  city,  without  necessarily 
making  schedule  time,  and  it  has  many  other  advantages, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  applicability  to  it  of  pneu- 
matic tires. 

The  taxicab  has  all  the  desirable  features  of  the  horse 
drawn  cab,  with  much  greater  speed ;  its  use  encumbers 
the  streets  less  and  renders  the  streets  cleaner,  and  when 
the  new  vehicles  come  into  wider  use  they  doubtless  will 
afford  cheaper  transportation  than  any  one  ever  dreamed 
of  while  horses  were  the  sole  dependence  aside  from  tram 
cars.  Practically  equal  to  the  automobile  for  many  pur- 
poses, available,  temporarily  at  least,  for  every  man  with 
a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  the  taxicab  promises  to  become 
the  most  popular  passenger  vehicle  ever  yet  produced,  and 
one  that  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  rubber  tire  in- 
dustry. 


TRYING  TO  DRIVE  OUT  AIR. 


THE  impression  evidently  prevails  in  many  quarters 
that  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  atmospheric 
air  is  imminent.  We  all  remember  the  scare  over  the 
threatened  rubber  famine.  No  sooner  had  the  researches 
of  Goodyear  and  Hancock  demonstrated  the  great  num- 
ber of  uses  to  which  the  hitherto  useless  india-rubber 
could  be  applied  with  success,  than  people  began  to  fear 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  of  the  elastic  stuff  to  go 
around.  After  a  half  century,  however,  and  now  that 
planters  are  getting  out  rubber  more  cheaply  than  it  can 
be  gathered  in  the  forests,  the  old-time  scare  seems  to 
have  dropped  out  of  the  stock  list  of  topics  in  the  news- 
paper offices  about  which  a  column  could  always  be  writ- 
ten when  the  presiding  genius  was  in  doubt  about  what 
to  use  to  fill  his  space.     It  is  easier  in  these  days  for  the 


hack  writers  to  make  their  readers'  flesh  creep  for  fear 
that  rubber  may  become  too  plentiful  for  everybody  now 
producing  it  to  find  a  market. 

After  resilient  tires  came  in  vogue  and  rubber  prices 
for  awhile  soared  to  such  an  unprecedented  height,  in- 
ventors busied  themselves  for  awhile  in  trying  to  develop 
tires  which  should  require  little  or  no  rubber.  That 
seemed  reasonable  enough,  but  motorists  still  appear  to 
demand  rubber  of  some  sort  for  their  tires — and  rubber 
doesn't  cost  quite  so  much  as  at  one  time.  But  the  in- 
ventors must  be  busy,  and  they  are  progressive,  trying 
always  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game,  which  is  commendable 
whether  they  succeed  in  setting  the  world  on  fire  or  not. 
Automobilism  having  such  a  hold  upon  public  interest  to- 
day, the  old-time  inventors  of  plows  and  churns  and  moth- 
proof beehives  have  been  supplanted  by  a  class  dealing 
with  automobiles  and  motor  accessories,  until  the  patent 
offices  are  overflowing  with  surplus  funds  from  fees. 
And  now  the  tire  class  is  intent,  not  so  much  upon  any- 
thing relating  to  rubber  as  on  rendering  unnecessary  the 
use  of  air  in  "pneumatics!" 

The  inventor  does  not  always  venture  into  deep  water. 
The  type  of  tire  which  consists  of  an  air  tube  with  an 
envelope  having  become  standard,  most  of  our  friends 
to-day  who  are  trying  to  find  substitutes  for  air  stick  to 
this  form,  though  it  would  seem  that  they  would  sim- 
plify matters  by  filling  "hose  pipe"  or  cushion  tires  with 
their  compositions.  We  could  present  a  list  a  mile  long 
of  patents  covering  the  use  of  innumerable  materials 
which  have  been  suggested  as  substitutes  for  air,  and 
which  at  least  are  not  so  heavy  as  scrap  iron,  and  not 
much  more  expensive,  though  we  doubt  whether  all  of 
them  are  more  resilient.  How  to  get  the  various  tire 
fillers  in  place  is  a  problem  with  some  of  the  inventors. 
In  one  case,  we  notice,  the  patentee  has  been  original 
enough  to  discard  the  inner  tube,  and  stuff  his  composi- 
tion by  hand  into  an  ordinary  envelope,  after  which  it  is 
held  in  place  by  cementing  a-  strip  of  canvas  over  the 
base  of  the  envelope. 

Far  be  it  from  us  busy  journalists  to  invade  the  field  of 
invention,  but  when  we  read  a  patent  specification  like 
this  we  are  tempted  to  make  remarks :  "The  composition 
is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  air  tube,  where  it 
forms  a  lining  covering  the  inner  surface."  We  at  least 
should  have  more  respect  for  the  originality  of  an  in- 
ventor who  devised  a  lining  for  the  outside  surface  of  an 
air  tube,  or  any  other  manufactured  product.  And  this 
leads  up  to  the  thought  that  perhaps  the  whole  school  of 
investigators  we  are  corhsidering  are  on  the  wrong  path. 
Instead  of  getting  their  compositions  inside  a  tube,  why 
not  line  the  outside  with  layer  upon  layer,  wrapping  one 
about  the  other,  until  the  desired  volume  is  attained,  after 
which  they  might  put  on  an  outer  cover  or  an  inner  cover 
or  no  cover  at  all.  But  most  of  all  we  should  consider 
the  air  tube  superfluous,  since  the  main  object  is  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  air. 

But  why  fear  an  air  famine?     Why  not  learn  to  use 
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the  same  air,  time  and  time  again?  If  there  isn't  enough 
common  garden  air,  however,  why  not  import  it  from  the 
sparsely  peopled  pampas  of  South  America?  Why  not 
build  windmills  to  make  wind?  Why  not  bottle  up  the 
exhaust  from  the  countless  political  orators  now  busy  in 
the  American  presidential  campaign,  spouting  what  the 
authorities  in  slang  call  "hot  air"?  Why  not  use 
dephlogisticated  air?  To  close  this  serious  discussion, 
however,  we  do  not  foresee  that  the  effort  to  displace  air 
in  motor  tires  is  liable  to  succeed  to  the  extent  that  rub- 
ber will  not  still  be  required — and  that  is  the  main  point  in 
the  trade  which  this  journal  represents. 


TRAINING  RUBBER  ESTATE  MANAGERS. 


THE  rubber  planting  interest  is  still  too  new  to  have 
developed  very  many  experts  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. The  first  essential,  of  course,  after  the  trees  were 
planted,  was  to  get  out  rubber.  The  practicability  of 
this  having  been  established,  the  next  question  was  how 
cheaply  the  rubber  could  be  produced,  because  upon  this 
depends  the  whole  matter  of  profits.  The  successive 
annual  reports  of  some  of  the  older  rubber  plantations 
show  a  declining  scale  of  costs,  with  indications  that 
the  bottom  price  has  not  yet  been  reached.  As  a  result, 
during  the  lowest  stage  of  the  market  last  year,  some  plan- 
tations were  realizing  almost  as  much  net  cash  per  pound 
as  during  the  preceding  era  of  high  prices. 

Not  all  the  plantations  now  producing,  however,  have 
been  able  to  make  an  equally  satisfactory  showing  to 
their  shareholders.  One  reason,  suggested  by  an  Eastern 
rubber  planter  recently  while  visiting  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  offices,  is  that  the  number  of  expert  planta- 
tion managers  developed  thus  far  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  Many  managers  are  yet  obliged  to 
work  in  an  experimental  way.  Their  first  problem  is  to 
produce  rubber,  at  whatever  cost,  after  which  they  can 
address  themselves  to  lowering  the  cost,  through  im- 
provement of  their  methods  and  the  further  training  of 
their  employes. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  one  who  had  qualified 
as  an  expert  in  rubljer  plantation  management,  through 
his  success  on  one  estate,  might  be  relied  upon  to  ob- 
tain similar  results  on  any  number  of  estates,  by  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity  for  them  all.  This,  however,  has  not 
always  proved  true  in  practice.  The  trouble  is  that  in 
the  case  of  one  man's  energies  being  spread  out  over  so 
many  plantations,  much  has  to  be  left  to  the  local  work- 
ing staffs,  and  unless  these  have  had  some  training  the 
best  laid  plans  may  fail  to  be  carried  out  intelligently. 
This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  true  if  dependence  is  placed 
upon  native  employes.  However  faithful  they  may  be, 
and  however  intelligent  they  may  seem  while  actually 
working  under  directions,  failure  too  often  results  when 
they  are  left  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 

But  all  of  this  furnishes  no  argument  against  rubber 
culture.     The  men  who  have  won  success  in  their  field 


have  done  so  merely  because  they  happened  to  be  on 
the  ground  when  rubber  culture  was  introduced  into 
their  region,  and  they  addressed  themselves  successfully 
to  its  problems.  There  must  be  other  men  equally  fitted 
by  nature  for  such  work,  and  the  incentives  to  study  rub- 
ber planting  questions  are  greater  than  when  the  pioneers 
first  took  up  the  work.  The  first  lesson  having  been 
learned,  that  special  training  is  necessary  for  managing  a 
rubber  plantation  well,  as  is  true  in  every  other  business, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  an  ultimate  lack  of  good  man- 
agers. 

This  subject  was  referred  to  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  Rubber  Planters'  Association  of  Mexico,  by  Dr. 
Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  who  suggested  that  rubber  planting 
is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  some  people  might  think, 
and  that  a  plantation  involving  an  expenditure  of,  say,  a 
million  dollars,  calls  for  managerial  ability  of  a  high 
order.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  are  magnified  if  the 
management  of  a  tropical  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  one 
not  before  familiar  with  tropical  conditions.  In  Mex- 
ico, the  speaker  said,  there  had  been  a  weeding  out  of 
managers,  and  the  outlook  to-day  is  good  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  rubber  plantations  there. 


A  NEW  REGIME  IN  THE  CONGO. 


THE  Congo  Free  State  has  become  a  colony  of 
Belgium,  as  Lagos  is  of  England,  Kamerun  of 
Germany,  Algeria  of  France,  and  Angola  of  Portu- 
gal. Henceforth  not  Leopold  but  the  Belgian  parlia- 
ment is  entitled  to  praise  or  must  bear  the  blame 
for  whatever  of  good  or  ill  develops  in  the  administra- 
tion and  condition  of  the  Congo.  Now  that  the 
status  of  that  region  is  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of 
other  African  regions  under  European  control,  the 
Powers  which  have  criticized  the  management  of  the 
Free  State  are  under  challenge  to  show  whether  or 
not  they  are  doing  better  with  their  colonial  adminis- 
tration under  like  conditions.  Those  who  have  been 
pleased  to  attack  Leopold,  the  individual,  as  an  admin- 
istrator, no  longer  have  an  excuse  to  single  out  a 
single  African  dependency  for  their  criticism,  but 
must  deal  with  colonial  conditions  in  Africa  as  a 
whole ;  the  European  or  American  who  deplores  the 
fate  of  the  African  native  under  white  man's  rule 
must  now  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the 
native  under  the  rule  of  any  and  all  the  Powers.  On 
the  whole,  the  new  regime  promises  to  lead  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  African  affairs  in  general, 
through  the  removal  of  the  condition,  unusual  in  mod- 
ern times,  of  one  individual  apparently  with  unlimited 
power  over  so  great  a  country  as  the  Congo  Free 
State  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

The  India  Rubber  World  is  no  apologist  for 
Leopold.  With  Congo  politics,  so  to  speak,  it  has 
had  no  concern;  as  to  the  motives  of  the  critics  of  the 
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late  sovereign  of  the  Congo  domain  it  has  not  even 
inquired  into  them.  Our  interest  in  the  region  began 
with  the  declaration  of  Stanley,  then  an  American, 
after  traversing  the  "Dark  Continent,"  that  it  would 
become  "the  rubber  reservoir  of  the  universe."  As  a 
matter  of  trade  news  The  India  Rubber  World 
(December  15,  1892— pages  63-65)  printed  a  lengthy 
report,  from  a  disinterested  and  authoritative  source, 
on  the  rubber  resources  of  the  Congo,  with  an  original 
map — the  first  generally  circulated  in  America — giv- 
ing the  first  official  decree  relating  to  rubber  in  that 
region.  Since  the  date  referred  to  we  have  attempted 
to  keep  the  trade  adequately  informed  in  regard  to 
Congo  rubber  conditions. 

Now  that  the  Congo  State  has  been  annexed  to 
Belgium,  in  accordance  with  the  frequently  expressed 
ideas  of  Leopold  II,  we  give  space  on  another  page 
to  a  statement  written  at  our  request  of  the  meaning 
of  the  act,  from  an  official  source — from  the  pen  of 
the  representative  of  the  Free  State  in  America,  a 
widely-known  writer  on  legal  and  economic  topics 
who  has  represented  the  United  States  at  several 
international  congresses.  The  views  expressed  there- 
in may  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance,  but  we 
cannot  help  that;  it  is  not  our  statement.  It  con- 
cludes, however,  for  the  present  at  least,  our  record 
of  Congo  politics. 

The  Congo  rubber  situation  will  continue  to  be  of 
importance.  It  is  interesting  to  be  assured  that  the 
status  of  foreign  concessionaire  companies  on  the 
Congo — two  large  ones  are  American — are  not  to  be 
disturbed.  Whether  the  Congo  rubber  output  will 
be  maintained  remains  to  be  seen.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  should  expect  the  decline  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  years  to  continue.  If 
the  change  in  regime  should  lessen  the  extent  of 
enforced  labor  it  will  decline  more  rapidly.  We  have 
never  felt  the  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  rubber 
culture  in  the  Congo  as  in  planting  in  some  other 
regions,  though  tdtimately  the  result  may  justify  all 
the  hopes  that  have  been  entertained.  As  to  planted 
rubber,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  do  just  now  but 
wait;  as  for  the  much  discussed  "red  rubber,"  will  it 
continue  to  be  produced  under  the  rule  of  Belgium, 
as  successor  to  the  king-sovereign? 


"PARA"  OR  "HEVEA"? 


A  S  is  natural  where  a  new  article  of  commerce  is  being  intro- 
**•  duced,  the  desirability  is  expressed  in  Ceylon  of  having 
a  distinctive  name  for  the  plantation  rubber  produced  there, 
instead  of  referring  to  it  as  "Para"  rubber.  For  many  years 
all  Para  rubber  came  from  a  limited  district  in  Brazil,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  port  whence  it  was  shipped.  When  rubber 
began  to  arrive  from  other  countries — Central  America,  Assam, 
and  so  on — the  geographical  system  of  designation  was  natural 
and  effective,  since  in  each  case  it  referred  to  a  distinctive  quality 
of  material.  Later  other  classes  of  rubber  found  their  way  down 
the  Amazon,  past  the  custom  house  at  Para,  but  the  name  "Para" 
was  reserved   for  the  quality  first   derived   from   that  port,  and 


other  names — such  as  "caucho" — were  given  to  the  new  rubbers. 
Now  other  South  American  countries  have  joined  Brazil  in  sup- 
plying rubber  of  the  original  "Para"  type,  giving  rise  to  terms 
as  "Bolivian  Para,"  while  rubbers  from  MoUendo,  on  the  Pacific, 
or  from  the  Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  reach  the  manufacturer  as 
"Para."  In  other  words,  "Para"  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  geo- 
graphical designation,  but  indicates  a  certain  general  type  of 
rubber,  the  product  of  the  tree  known  to  botanists  as  Hevea. 

The  introduction  of  this  tree  into  the  old  world  was  followed 
by  the  description  of  its  product  there  as  "Para"  rubber,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  product  of  the  many  other  species,  wild  and 
cultivated,  with  which  it  competed.  Now  has  arisen  some  con- 
fusion owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  commercial  and  also  from 
the  industrial  standpoint  "Para"  rubber  grown  in  Ceylon  differs 
from  the  forest  product  so  long  known  by  that  name,  and  great 
pains  is  necessary  satisfactorily  to  describe  the  various  lots.  The 
Times  of  Ceylon  invites  the  cooperation  of  The  India  Rubber 
World  in  seeking  the  adoption  of  the  term  "Hevea"  for  planta- 
tion rubber  produced  from  the  species  which  that  name  describes. 

The  objection  might  be  urged,  from  the  scientific  standpoint — 
and  all  the  rubber  men  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  become  scientists — 
that  "Hevea"  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive;  for  is  not  the  forest 
rubber  of  a  half-dozen  countries  equally  the  product  of  the  Hevea 
species?  It  may  seem  inconvenient  now  to  describe  a  certain 
rubber  as  "Ceylon  Para."  .Adopt  the  new  suggestion,  however, 
and  in  time  we  probably  shall  be  getting  "Hevea"  rubber  from  the 
Amazon,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  "Ceylon  Hevea"  to 
let  buyers  know  that  it  was  not  "Para  Hevea,"  or  "Bolivian 
Hevea" — i.  e.,  cultivated  Hevea  rubber  from  South  America. 
Where  does  the  simplicity  come  in? 

Account  must  be  taken  of  the  inertia  to  be  overcome  in  intro- 
ducing changes  in  trade  nomenclature.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
the  name  "Para"  is  likely  to  persist  in  use  in  describing  the  rub- 
ber which  now  holds  first  rank  in  the  trade,  and  offerers  of  rubber 
having  any  sort  of  relation  to  that  type  doubtless  will  find  it 
more  convenient  to  add  the  term  "Para"  to  their  descriptions 
than  to  attempt  to  introduce  new  names  the  pertinence  of  which 
is  not  so  clear  to  render  them  at  once  popular. 

We  should  be  delighted  and  proud  to  assist  in  the  laudable 
work  of  reducing  to  a  better  system  the  classification  and  nam- 
ing of  rubber  grades,  but  to  get  down  to  a  single  word  the  de- 
scription of  a  particular  lot  of  rubber  is,  at  present  at  least,  im- 
possible. A  single  shipment  of  "fine  Para"  rubber  from  the 
Amazon  to-day  must  be  described,  for  the  purposes  of  seller  and 
buyer,  sometimes  under  a  score  to  a  hundred  headings.  The 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  one  word — "Hevea,"  for  e.xamgle — to  des- 
ignate the  produce  of  planted  Hevea  Brasiliensis.  And  if  it  were, 
how  about  the  produce  of  H.  lutea,  H.  discolor,  H.  Guayanens, 
and  twenty  other  species  of  Hevea ^ 

The  commercial  success  of  rubber  culture  in  the  Far  East  thus 
far  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  we  take  it,  by  the  bringing  to- 
gether under  the  control  of  a  few  highly  sj'stematized  large  com- 
panies, well  managed  on  a  solid  financial  basis,  of  very  many 
small  plantations.  How  does  The  Times  of  Ceylon  know  that, 
within  a  comparatively  few  years,  the  whole  rubber  plantation 
interest  in  Ceylon,  for  example,  may  not  be  brought  under  some 
such  central  management  as  shall  control  the  production  of  rub- 
ber goods  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  so  that  the  natural  designa- 
tion need  not  be  "Para,"  or  "Hevea,"  or  "Ceylon,"  but  two  or 
three  trademark  names  which  indicate  to  every  intelligent  manu- 
facturer in  the  world  just  what  quality  of  rubber  is  covered  by 
each?  This  would  not  involve  necessarily  the  merger  of  all  the 
present  companies  into  one,  but  a  convenient  "community  of  in- 
terest," on  a  basis  capable  of  application  likewise  to  Malaya, 
South  India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 


It  seems   in   order  again   to   refer  to   the   expansion  of   the 
submarine  cable  interests  of  Germany,  especially  on  account  of 
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the  German  policy  of  fostering  the  domestic  cable  industry  in- 
stead of  depending  upon  foreigners  to  build  the  cables  wanted, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  United  States.  Having  successfully 
established  a  cable  service  to  New  York,  the  Germans  have  now 
planned  another  transatlantic  route,  this  time  to  Brazil,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  branch  will  extend  to  German  West  Africa. 
In  view  of  all  the  talk  for  nearly  a  century  about  forming  closer 
relations  among  the  American  republics  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  United  States  would  precede  Germany  in  the 
matter  of  running  a  cable  to  Brazil. 


The  e.aklier  attempts  at  cotton  growing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  competition  with  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempted happened  before  the  commercial  utilization  of  cotton 
seed  was  known.  To-day  British  and  French  and  Belgian  and 
Portugese  and  German  colonies  in  Africa — not  to  mention  other 
regions — are  producing  not  only  cotton  fiber  of  good  quality, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  seed,  which  also  can  be 
exported  to  advantage.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  is  now  utilized  to 
great  advantage  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  nuisance,  as  former!)-.  None  the  less,  the  fact  that  the 
African  cotton  planter  now  has  two  commercial  products  from 
the  same  planting  instead  of  one  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
prospecting  the  world's  cotton  production  of  five  to  ten  years 
hence. 


The  New  York  state  forestry  department  is  planting 
millions  of  timber  trees  on  waste  lands,  with  the  idea  that  some 
of  them  will  stand  for  sixty  years  or  more  before  being  cut 
down  to  yield  a  commercial  product.  By  comparison,  waiting 
ten  years  or  less  for  rubber  trees  to  become  productive  seems 
almost  like  getting  immediate  results. 


BRITISH   RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES. 


MERRILY  the  inventors  of  rubber  substitutes  and  the  like 
still  go  around,  until  the  patent  office  inventors  must 
be  dazed  with  the  problem  of  determining  how  any  of  the  sub- 
stitutes brought  to  them  to-day  differ  from  those  patented  in 
former  years.  The  few  references  on  this  page  are  not  a 
record  of  a  year,  but  of  announcements  made  within  three  weeks, 
in  a  single  country.  From  the  use  suggested  for  several  of  the 
inventions — for  tire  fillers — it  would  be  appropriate  to  term 
the  substances  "air  substitutes"  rather  than  rubber  substitutes. 

Lugo  (British  patent  No.  10,008 — -1907)  forms  a  rubber  sub- 
stitute by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxidized  oil  and  rubber  to  a 
temperature  at  which  the  rubber  dissolves.  Potassium  perman- 
ganate is  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  360-400°  F.  Finely 
divided  waste  rubber  is  added,  the  mass  being  stirred  and  the 
temperature  maintained.  To  obtain  a  harder  product  sulphur 
may  be  added. 

S.  de  Pont  (British  patent  No.  9,379—1907)  produces  a  non- 
inflammable  electric  insulating  composition,  suitable  also  for 
buttons,  bottle  stoppers  and  piano  key^.  from  asbestos  or  vege- 
table fiber  30  parts,  plaster  of  Paris  5,  clay  8,  copal  15,  cowrie  or 
lac  5,  bitumen  or  the  like  15,  aniline  2,  lampblack  15,  mica  4, 
and  wax  3  parts.  The  ingredients,  partly  dried,  are  mixed 
and  dried  under  pressure  between  steam-heated  rollers. 

Inrig  (British  patent  No.  9,094 — 1907)  prepares  a  rubber  sub- 
stitute from  the  gelable  portions  of  animals.  Fifty  parts  of  such 
imaterial  are  treated  with  50  parts  of  water  and  from  20  to 
60  parts  of  oil  at  a  temperature  of  200°  F.  Subsequently  sodium 
stannate  and  potassium  bichromate  are  added.  On  heating  to 
212"  F.  a  mass  is  obtained  which  may  be  set  in  a  mold  and  used 
for  filling  motor  tires.  To  obtain  a  harder  mass  less  oil  is  used. 
and  the  composition  is  mixed  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
and  heated  to  260°  F.  This  latter  form  is  designed  for  insula- 
tion purposes. 

Frankenburg.    of    Salford    (British    patent    No.  8.780 — 1907), 


fills  tires  w-ith  a  composition  jjfepared  by  dissolving  dead 
Borneo,  potato,  or  other  rubber,  balata,  or  gutta-percha  in  heated 
or  boiled  oxidizable  vegetable  oil,  with  sulphur  added  for  vul- 
canizing.   The  composition  is  pumped  into  the  tire  or  inner  tube. 

Scott  (British  patent  9,727—1907)  makes  a  composition  for 
sealing  tire  punctures  of  milk  50  parts,  isinglass  17,  fish  glue  or 
gelatin  200,  carnauba  lO,  formaldehyde  3,  and  gum  ammoina- 
cum  I  part.  Introduced  within  the  air  tube  it  forms  a  lining 
for  the  inner  surface. 

Fagioli  (British  patent  No.  10,017 — 1907)  produces  a  tire, 
the  cover  of  which,  instead  of  containing  an  inflated  tube  is 
filled  with  a  composition  consisting  preferably  of  these  propor- 
tions:  I  pint  giant  cement,  i'^  pints  of  rubber  solution,  and 
2j^  gallons  granulated  cork.  When  the,  tire  has  been  filled  a, 
canvass  strip  may  be  cemented  .ovev;.,the  base,  and  the  tire 
niDunted  on  a  two-part  rim  with  a  detachable  flange. 


A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 


NJOT  so  long  ago  rubber  was  simply  rubber.  Even  after  im- 
■^  ^  porters  and  manufacturers  had  begun  to  recognize  hun- 
dreds of  difi'erent  grades  of  the  raw  material,  it  was  presumed 
that  all  rubber  looked  alike  to  the  man  in  the  street.  But  now 
the  public  is  expected  to  be  more  discriminating  as  to  rubber,  and 
tlie  public  intelligence  is  appealed  to  in  up-to-date  advertising,  in  re- 
spect of  rubber  as  well  as  of  most  other  commodities.  Take 
for  example  the  statement  featured  prominently  in  newspaper 
advertisements  of  a  certain  fountain  pen,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers use  "Beni  Bolivian  Para  Rubber"  from  the  Madeira  river, 
"the  toughest,  most  elastic,  and  costliest  rubber  gathered,"  and 
to  render  the  advertisement  more  informing  pictures  are  given  of 
rubber  gathering  as  well  as  of  working  rubber  in  the  factory. 
The  idea  is  that  this  fountain  pen  is  not  the  same  as  others  in 
the  market,  and  that  the  difference  begins  with  the  quality  of 
rubber  used. 

A  department  store  advertising  in  the  same  newspaper  devotes 
some  space  to  clothes  wringers,  incidentally  mentioning  the  use  of 
"Para  rubber"  in  the  rollers  and  referring  to  the  "vulcanization," 
which  would  indicate  that  such  terms  are  now  passing  into  gen- 
eral speech. 

All  the  above  relates  to  America,  the  home  of  the  vulcan- 
ized rubber  industry,  but  all  the  world  is  becoming  Americanized 
nowadays,  and  newspaper  readers  elsewhere  are  becoming  more 
familiar  with  rubber  and  its  uses.  Even  China  is  coming  to 
have  newspapers  in  the  sense  in  whicji  newspapers  are  known 
in  the  Western  world,  and  it  occurs  to  a  writer  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  in  a  resume  of  Chinese  journalism,  to  mention  "rub- 
ber waterproofs"  as  occupying  a  good  deal  of  space  in  their  ad- 
vertising columns.  No  doubt  native  newspaper  readers  in  China 
soon  will  be  confronted,  in  the  advertisements  spread  before  them, 
with  the  claims  of  rival  tradesmen— each  to  employ  better  rubber 
than  the  others,  with  arguments  to  support  their  claims.  Every- 
where the  campaign  of  education  in  rubber  is  progressing,  and 
at  a  rate  that  ought  to  be  encouraging  to  all  who  produce  rub- 
ber or  help  in  any  way  to  render  it  commercially  valuable. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  De  Mello  Brazilian  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  in  London,  the  directors  were  authorized  to  borrow 
iiSO,ooo  and  to  release  Scbastiao  Francisco  de  Mello  from  a  claim 
which  the  company  held  against  him.  Within  a  year,  certain 
debts  of  the  company  being  pressing,  the  directors  had  be- 
come responsible  for  a  large  sum,  secured  by  the  issue  to  them 
of  provisional  scrip,  and  in  order  to  protect  holders  of  the  scrip 
a  receiver  had  been  appointed.  The  company  were  then  able 
to  arrange  for  the  shipment  to  Manaos  of  i6o  tons  of  rubber 
but  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  the  results  were  very  disappoint- 
ing. Large  sums  were  due  the  company  in  the  rubber  districts, 
and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  issue  of  £150,000  in  debentures 
the  company  would  be  able  to  finance  their  affairs  successfully. 
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THE    EDITORS    BOOK   TABLE. 


ESTUDO  SOBRE  OS  LATEX  BORRACHIFEROS  E  OS  METHODOS 
de  Fabrico  da  Borracha.  (Seguido  de  uma  noiicia  sobrc  uma  nova 
tspecie  borrachifera  descoberta  pclo  auctor  no  sertao  de  Benguella).  For 
Carlos  Eugenio  de  McUo  Geraldcs.  Lisbon:  Lucas.  1906.  [Paper.  8yo. 
Pp.    1-7.) 

THE  author  has  contributed  through  the  pages  of  Revista 
Agronomica  (Lisbon)  and  other  journals  some  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  African  rubber  species,  particu- 
larly in  the  district  of  Benguella,  which  already  has  furnished 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  rubber  to  the  world's  markets.  This 
brochure  is  a  general  resume  of  the  history  of  the  use  of  rub- 
ber, with  notes  on  the  qualities  of  the  leading  commercial  brands, 
but  its  notable  feature  is  the  first  scientific  reference  to  the  plant 
in  the  Bihe  district,  in  Angola  (Portuguese  Africa),  known  locally 
as  "Ekanda."  Unfortunately,  Portuguese  is  not  so  widely  read 
as  some  other  languages  in  which  progress  in  rubber  is  recorded. 
This  publication,  as  its  title  shows,  appeared  in  1906.  The  Kew 
Bulletin  two  years  later  (No.  5—1908)  says:  "But  it  was  only 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  that  the  discovery  became 
more  generally  known  through  a  short  abstract  from  Pro- 
fessor Geraldes's  paper  published  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World 
[July  I,  1907 — page  200]."  Following  this  latter  notice  the  Ekanda 
tuber  was  studied  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  identified  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Stapf  as  Raphionacme  utilis.  The  plant  referred  to 
has  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  important  Companhia  de 
Mozambique,  engaged  to  so  large  an  extent  in  development  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  who  have  recently  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  lately  director  of  agriculture 
for  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  in  West  Africa,  and  author  of  a 
work  of  considerable  value  entitled  "Para  Rubber."  While  the 
Ekanda  plant  is  a  native  of  Angola,  in  West  Africa,  the  Mozam- 
bique company  are  hopeful  of  acclimatizing  it  in  their  Beira  ter- 
ritory. The  1907  report  of  the  Mozambique  company  says :  "It 
would  appear  that  the  'Ekanda'  propagates  rapidly,  and  does  not 
require  special  care;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  will  easily 
develop  in  our  territory;  we  could  therefore  thus  rely  upon  an 
important  source  of  revenue,  for  the  bulbs  of  Ekanda  are  un- 
doubtedly rich  in  india-rubber,  which  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
the  sacrifices  [cost]  which  its  cultivation  demands  are,  so  to 
speak,  insignificant."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor 
Geraldes  has  in  preparation  a  supplementary  study :  "Da  ex- 
ploragao  racional  das  principaes  especies  borrachiferas." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CACAO  PLANTING.  A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London.  By  Harold  Hamel  Smith, 
Editor  of  Tropical  Life.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
K.  c.  M.  G.  London:  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson,  Limited.  1908. 
[Paper.     i2mo.     Pp.  xiii  -f  95.     Price   i   shilling.] 

It  doubtless  will  become-  recognized  in  the  near  future  that  a 
community  of  interest  must  e.xist  between  the  cultivators  of 
india-rubber  and  other  tropical  products.  Mr.  Smith,  rightly,  we 
think,  is  an  advocate  for  planting  more  than  one  crop  at  a 
time,  in  order  to  distribute  the  risks  and  minimize  the  effects 
of  adverse  markets.  The  commercial  value  of  cacao  (the  choco- 
late tree),  already  great,  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  happens 
to  be  adapted  to  the  same  natural  conditions  as  Hevea  and  some 
other  species  of  rubber.  In  fact,  some  of  the  more  important 
Ceylon  plantations  of  rubber  had  their  origin  as  a  side  issue 
with  planters  of  cacao.  Later  there  was  considerable  interplant- 
ing  of  rubber  and  cacao,  but  this  we  understand  Mr.  Smith  to 
discourage ;  his  theory  of  mixed  crops  extends  only  to  encour- 
aging planters  to  devote  attention  to  both  crops,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  interplanting,  for  reasons  which  he  clearly  sets  forth. 
Our  author  is  an  authority  on  cacao,  and  his  little  work  can  be 
recommended  to  rubber  planters  as  meriting  their  interest, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  planters  of  this  crop.  The  fact 
of  Mr.  Smith's  activity  in  connection  with  the  London  Rubber 
Exhibition  will  give  rubber  planters  an  additional  reason  for 
giving  his  valuable  little  book  a  penisal. 

IN  CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 
The  Atlantic  Cable  of   1858.      By  William  Maver,  Jr.:=Electrical   World. 
New  York.     LII-S   (Aug.  22,  '08).     Pp.  385-387. 


V'eranderung  des  Kautschuks  beim  Lagern  und  Seine  Konservierung.  By 
W.   Schellmann,   rii.D.^dJcr  Pflan:er,  Amani.      IV-i    (Jan.   4,   '08).     Pp.    1-8 

Ecanda  Rubber  {Raphionacme  utilis).  By  Otto  Stapf.  [The  tuberous 
rubber  producing  plant  described  in  The  India  Rubber  Wori-d,  July  i, 
1907 — page  300.]=/C(*t£'  Bulletin,  London.  No.  5  (1908).  Pp.  209-215 
with    plate. 

The  Rubber  Plant  of  Southern  Europe.  By  Professor  Matter  and  Gus- 
tave  Van  den  Kerchhove.  [Report  on  Atractylis  gumnvifera  reprinted  from 
The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1908 — page  177.3  =  7/1*  Indian 
Forester,   Allakabad   X.\IV-7.      (July,    '08).      Pp.    386.392. 

Rubbers  from  Trinidad.  [Report  on  23  specimens  of  plantation  rubber, 
from  several  species. ]=i?«//f(iM  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  London.  VI-2 
(1908);      Pp.    135-144. 

Localizing  High  Resistence  Breaks  in  Cables.  By  J.  Rymer-Jones.= 
The  Electrical  Review,    London.      LXIII-1600    (July  24,  '08).      Pp.    124-125. 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 

Le  Caoutchouc  en  Nouvelle-Caledonie.  Par  M.  Etesse.  Paris:  Augustin 
Challamel.      1908.      24    pages. 

Views  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  Development  of  Central  Africa  Under 
the  Rule  of  King  Leopold.  [A  series  of  pictures  from  photographs.  Re- 
ceived from  the  consulate  general  of  the  Congo  Free  State  at  Baltimore.) 
34  pages. 

Rubber  Cultivation  in  Ceylon.  [The  advantages  of  artificial  manures 
for  bearing  rubber  trees.]      Freudenberg  &  Co.,  Colombo.      11  pages. 

Methods  of  Analysis  of  Raw  Rubber.  By  D.  Spence,  PH.D.  16  pages. 
Distribution  of  the  Protein  in  Para  Rubber.  By  D.  Spence,  PH.D..  15 
pages.  Analysis  of  Latex  from  Ficus  Vogelii  and  of  "Memlcku"  Rubber 
Therefrom.  Note  on  the  Karite  Gutta.  By  D.  Spence,  PH.D.  15  pages. 
[Reprints  from  The  Quarterly  Journal,  Institute  of  Commercial  ResearcKr 
Liverpool   University.     6d.   each.] 

Plants  a  Caoutchouc.  By  Professor  G.  E.  Mattel  and  Gustav  van  den 
Kerckhove.  [On  the  possibility  of  the  cultivation  of  rubber  species  outside 
the   tropics.]      23    pages. 

The  Mogambique  Company.  Memorandum  with  respect  to  Rubber  in  the 
Territory  of  Manica  and  Sofala.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese.  London: 
Whitehead,  Morris  &  Co.,  Limited.  [Paper.  4to.  Pp.  72.  Price  i 
shilling.] 


"The  India  Rubber  World's"  Editor  in  Japan. 

[Advantage  is  taken  by  the  staff,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pearson,  to  give 
his  friends  in  the  trade  a  glance  at  an  excellent  photograph  which  conies 
from  Japan,  where  evidently  at  one  time  he  pi:sed  before  a  camera  with 
Mr.  Kenzo  Okada,  of  an  important  rubber  manufacturing  company  at 
Tokio.] 
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Aeronautics   and   the   Rubber   Industry. 


THE  past  month  has  been  prolific  of  news  bearing  upon  aerial 
navigation — a  subject  which  now  interests  the  general 
newspaper  reader  everywhere,  as  well  as  engineers,  mili- 
tary authorities  and  other  scientific  classes.  To  the  casual  reader 
of  the  daily  reports  of  the  current  exploits  of  Wright,  Baldwin, 
Zeppelin,  ct  al.,  it  may  be  surprising  to  be  reminded  that  just  ly 
years  ago  Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  then  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best  liv- 
ing authority  on  "Progress  in  Aerial  Navigation,"  in  which  he 
admitted  that  the  success  attained  had  been  small.    He  said : 

Within  the  last  decade  a  balloon  has  been  driven  against  a  moderate 
wind,  and  a  nian  is  said  to  have  flown  a  hundred  yards  near  Paris. 
So  that  it  may  t>e  that,  as  Professor  Langley  (then  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution)  says,  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  is  about  to  pass 
into    the    hands   of    the    engineers. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Chanutc's  paper,  published  so  recently  as  i8gi, 
he  could  record  little  more  advance  in  aerial  navigation  than  "a 
great  change  in  the  attitude  of  popular  opinion  toward  the  whole 
subject.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  wholly  impracticable  and 
visionary."  In  other  words,  a  man  might  at  least  talk  about  "liv- 
ing" without  being  considered  a  "crank," 

Mr.  Chanute  has  lived  to  sec  dirigible  balloons  and  various 
forms  of  aeroplanes  apparently  capable  of  practical  use.  Look 
back  to  Mr.  Chanute's  cautious  statement — "a  man  is  said  to  ha\  r 
flown  a  hundred  miles  near  Paris" — and  compare  it  with  Count 
Zeppelin's  flight  of  300  miles  within  20  hours,  in  a  dirigible  air- 
ship, 435  feet  in  length,  with  220  HP.  motors.  Not  only  is  the  de- 
velopment in  aerial  navigation  of  vast  interest  in  military  circles. 
and  from  other  practical  standpoints,  but  it  is  being  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  as  aflfording  a  new  field  in  sports.  It  is  understood 
that  at  the  coming  eleventh  Exposition  Internationale  de  I'Auto- 
mobile,  du  Cycle,  et  des  Sports,  at  the  Grand  Palais,  Paris,  an 
extensive  section  will  be  devoted  to  balloons  and  flying  machines. 
But  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  so  much  to  record  the  de- 
tails of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  aerial  navigation,  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  to  the  india-rubber  trade 
of  ultimate  success  in  this  field.  As  the  automobile  would  be  im- 
practicable without  rubber  tires,  neither  the  balloon  nor  the  aero- 
plane is  capable  of  the  best  development  without  rubber.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  balloon. 

It  is  true  that  the  coating  of  rubber  in  balloon  fabric  can  be 
replaced  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  and  in  France  many  sailing 
balloons  are  constructed  of  a  varnished  fabric,  but  the  varnish  is 
by  no  means  as  impermeable  as  rubber.  Moreover,  the  varnished 
fabric  has  other  disadvantages,  in  addition  to  its  lack  of  capacity 
to  retain  gas.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  better  conductor  of  heat,  and 
for  this  reason  the  gas,  in  a  varnished  balloon,  is  lieated  more 


quickly  by  the  sun's  rays  and  cools  more  rapidly  in  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud,  causing  a  greater  loss  of  gas  than  occurs  in  the  case 
of  a  balloon  made  of  rubberized  fabric.  Heat  also  causes  the 
varnish  to  become  sticky,  making  packing  more  risky,  and  the  bal- 
loon is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  sticking  together  when  unpacked. 
A  low  temperature  hardens  the  varnish  and  the  fabric  is  brittle 
wlien  folded,  all  cf  which  factors  make  the  varnished  balloon 
less  durable  than  one  made  of  rubberized  fabric,  the  latter  being 
used  for  all  the  best  and  largest  balloons. 

For  motor  balloons,  or  dirigibles,  owing  to  the  much  higher 
gas  pressure  required,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  use  varnished 
fabric.  The  loss  of  gas  within  a  prescribed  period  would  lie 
altogether  too  great.     The  high   degree  of   perfection   to   which 


Intkrnationai.   B.m.i.oon   R.\<e  .\t   Hurlingham. 

I  From  The  Autoniotor  lottnial.] 

the  rubberized  balloon  fabric  has  been  brought,  in  Germany,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  guarantee  that  it  will 
not  lose  more  than  10  quarts  of  hydrogen  gas  per  square  yard,  in 
24  hours,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  under  which  it  stands  being 
considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  the  development  of  balloon  fabric  Germany  has  held  the  lead 
hitherto,  as  France  has  in  the  construction  of  automobiles.  But 
as  other  countries  are  becoming  independent  of  France  in  respect 
of  auloniobilc  construction,  so  Germany  must  look  for  competi- 
tion in  the  supplying  of  balloon  fabric.  The  I'nitcd  .Sl;iti->.  giiveru- 
ment  has  encouraged  the  production  of  balloon  fabric  by  domestic 
manuf.icturers,  and  the  gas  bag  used  in  tlie  first  American  war 
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International  Balloon  Contest  at  the  Aero  Club's  Grounds,  Hurlingham,  England. 

[Panoramic   view  of   the  balloon   paddock,   showing   the   whole  of  the   31    hallonns  in   i>osition,   in  pr*  cess  of  inflation  from  a   14-inch   gas  main, 
large  white  "mat"  to  the  right  is  the  starting  line. — From   The  Autonwtor  Journal."] 
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balloon — the  dirigible  offered  by  Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin, 
with  a  capacity  of  18,000  cubic  feet — was  made  by  an  important 
rubber  concern  in  this  country. 

Balloon  fabric  has  also  been  used  of  laic  in  France  for  the 
construction  of  the  planes  of  aeroplanes,  whereas  formerly  varn- 
ished silk  and  even  varnished  or  oiled  paper  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  These  substances  are  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded 
in  flying  machine  construction  by  balloon  fabric,  which  is  much 
more  durable.  For  motor  balloons,  as  well  as  for  aeroplanes, 
thin  sheet-metal  has  been  tried  for  the  envelope.  In  building  the 
great  motor  balloon  of  Count  Zeppelin,  a  great  deal  of  aluminum 
was  used,  but  the  gas  bag  itself  was  of  rubberized  balloon  fabric. 
Jatho,  of  Hanover,  in  his  aeroplane,  experimented  with  planes 
covered  with  thin  sheet  magnalium,  and  the  French  constructors 
otained  the  material  for  their  flying  machines  from  Hanover. 

Not  only  the  introduction  of  the  motor  balloon,  especially  the 
military  balloon,  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  balloon 
fabric,  but  the  sport  of  ballooning,  with  sailing  balloons,  has  also 
witnessed  remarkable  growth.  Thus  the  number  of  members  in 
aeronaut  clubs  has  increased  about  30  per  cent,  within  the  past 
year  and  fiew  clubs  have  been  formed  in  many  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  German  clubs  -own  30  sailing  balloons  and  the  clubs 
are  already-beginning  to  use  motor  balloons  for  sporting  purposes. 
At  the  recent  international  balloon  contest  at  Hurlingham,  Eng- 
land, starting  from  the  grounds  of  the  Hurlingliam  Aero  Club, 
there  were  31   entrant ■;. 


Count  Zeppelin's  Air   Ship  "Number   Four." 

[During  a  thunderstorm  on  August  5  the  gas  took  fire  and  the  machine  was 
destroyed.     The  German   people  have   subscribed   $400,000  to  build 
another.] 
— Courtesy  of  The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

In  an  article  in  the  Gummi-Zeitung  it  is  pointed  out  that  while 
in  the  automobile  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  rubber  industry 
(the  tires)  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  value  of  the  automobile, 
in  an  airship,  the  rubber  product,  represented  by  the  gas  bag,  con- 
stitutes the  greater  portion  of  the  value.  The  value  of  the  ma- 
terial in  aeroplanes  is  much  less,  although  in  covering  the  planes 
of  such  aeroplanes  as  those  built  by  Farman  and  Delagrange, 
over  100  square  yards  of  balloon  fabric  is  required.  In  compari- 
son, for  an  ordinary  motor  balloon,  about  2,000  square  yards  of 
balloon  fabric  is  required,  making  the  value  of  the  gas  bag  of  a 
motor  balloon  about  $S,ooo,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
making  up,  the  filling  tubes,  etc.  The  steering  and  stabilizing 
planes  of  motor  balloons  are  also  mainly  constructed  of  balloon 
fabric,  so  that  the  rubber  material  in  a  motor  balloon  of  medium 
size  represents  a  value  of  about  $6,250. 

The  rubberized  fabrics  for  ordinary  sailing  balloons  are  cheaper, 
but  cost  nevertheless  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  square  yard,  so  that 
the  balloon  fabric  alone  is  worth  from  $750  to  $1,250.  Varnished 
fabric,   used   extensively   for   sailing,   never   for  motor  balloons. 


The  First  American  W.\r  Balloon. 

[Captain  Baldwin's  Dirigible,  tested  in  August  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  at   Fort   Myer.      Balloon    fabric   made    by   an    .■\merican    rubber 
company.] 
— Courtesy  of  The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

costs  about  60  cents  per  square  yard  in  Germany.  The  low  dura- 
bility and  strength  of  the  varnished  balloon  fabric  is  due  to  the 
hardening  or  resinification  of  the  varnish,  causing  the  substance 
itself  to  become  brittle  and  readily  breakable. 

The  method  of  making  both  kinds  of  fabric  may  briefly  be 
described  as  follows,  according  to  the  Gummi-Zeitung:  For  both 
kinds  of  balloon  fabric  cotton  fabric,  mostly  percale,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively employed.  For  varnished  balloon  fabric  a  single  thick- 
ness of  cloth  is  used,  to  which  boiled  linseed  oil  varnish  is  ap- 
plied, the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  being  now  effected  by 
mechanical  means.  In  a  thin  layer  this  varnish  has  the  property 
of  taking  up  oxygen  from  the  air  and  drying  in  a  thin  coating. 
The  oxidization  process  is  dependent  on  the  moisture  in  and 
temperature  of  the  air.  As  soon  as  it  is  completed,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  darkened  color  and  the  hardness,  the  fabric  loses 
much  of  its  flexibility  and  readily  becomes  brittle.  In  special 
cases,  where  the  greatest  possible  lightness  is  necessary,  in  place 
of  cotton  cloth  a  silk  fabric  is  employed.  The  varnishing  process 
tends  to  render  this  substance  more  than  ordinarily  brittle,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  its  much  higher  price,  varn- 
ished silk  is  seldom  used  for  balloons. 

Rubberized  balloon  fabric  is  made  in  the  familiar  manner,  the 


Wright's    Aeroplane   .\t    Fort    Myer. 

—  By   courtesy   of   The   Automobile. 
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Goupil's  Aercplane,  1883. 

cotton  fabric  beins  treated  witli  rulibcr  in  the  coating  machine. 
Two  hiyers  of  fabric  so  cuated  are  superimposed  on  each  other 
in  sucli  manner  that  the  threads  (warp  and  woof)  of  the  two 
thicknesses  cross  each  other  diagonally.  Tliis  ensures  to  the 
finished  cloth  almost  uniform  tensile  strain,  or  tear  resisting 
strength,  in  every  direction.  The  fabric  is  then  vulcanized  hot 
and  finally  colored  yellow  on  one  side.  The  yellow  color  is  for 
the  purpose  of  iKutralizing  the  more  actively  injurious  blue  and 
ultra  violet  rays  of  light.  No  special  color  is  required  in  the 
varnished  fabric,  the  varnish  itself  furnishing  the  color.  The 
yellow  surface  is  made  the  outer  side  of  the  complete  balloon. 
It  may  be  added  that  only  after  prolonged  experiment  was  a 
coloring  matter  obtained  that  was  not  injurious  to  the  fabric. 

Following,  briefly  stated,  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
claimed  for  both  kinds  of  balloon  fabric: 

VARNISHED   BALLOON  FABRIC. 

Advantages:  Lower  prices;  smaller  weight. 

Disadvantages:  Low  durability;  greater  difficulty  and  expense  of  main- 
tenance; greater  susceptibility  to  exterior  heat;  packing,  after  landing,  is 
much    more    difficult   and    troublesome. 

RUBBERLZED  BALLOON  FABRIC. 

Advantages:  Greater  durability;  greater  strength  of  the  fabric;  less 
expense    of    storage    and    maintenance;    convenient    packing    after    landint;. 

Disadvantages:  Greater  initial  cost  (compensated  for  by  increased  serv- 
iceability); greater  weight   (more  than  made  up  for  by  increased  strength). 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  advantages  of  the  rubberized  bal- 
loon fabric  will  lead  ultimately  to  its  use  altogether  in  place  of 
varnished  balloon  fabric.  For  motor  balloons  and  captive  bal- 
loons, it  is  already  used  exclusively,  for  in  both  these  kinds  of 
balloon  there  is  a  much  greater  strain  on  the  fabric  owing  to 
the  increased  pressure  of  gas.  Rubberized  fabric  has  doubled  the 
tear-resisting  strength  of  the  varnished  article,  i.  e.,  more  than 
2,800  pounds  per  square  yard,  as  compared  with  1,500  pounds 
for  the  varnished  fabric.  Moreover,  the  rubber  fabric  deterior- 
ates but  slowly,  as  regards  its  tear-resisting  strength,  whereas  the 
varnished  fabric  deteriorates  rapidly.  With  varnished  fabric, 
therefore,  a  bursting  of  the  balloon  by  pressure  of  the  gas  is  not 
imposssible. 

The  French  balloon  interests  were  certainly  not  pleased  by  the 
prescription,  by  the  French  war  department,  of  rubberized  bal- 
loon fabric,  obtained  from  Germany,  for  the  construction  of  its 
military  balloi^ns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  French  motor  balloons 
are  constructed  of  German  balloon  fabric,  as  are  also  the  balloons 
of  other  nations,  Germany,  of  course,  included.     In  the  success 


of  the  great  German  motor  balloon,  constructed  by  Count  Zep- 
pelin, the  German  rubber  industry  has  scored  another  triumph, 
but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  when  American  rubber  manufacturers 
bestow  attention  on  this  article,  they  will  be  able  to  compete  in 
every  way  with  the  best  balloon  cloth  made  elsewhere. 

An  English  firm  has  constructed  gas  bags  for  balloons  from 
gold  beaters'  skin,  which  in  the  case  of  large  balloons  is  laid  on 
to  the  extent  of  six  layers,  the  skins  being  so  joined  together 
that  no  seams  are  visible.  The  advantages  claimed  are  lightness 
and  toughness.  A  London  newspaper  report  that  Count  Zep- 
pelin's new  great  balloon  would  be  made  of  gold  beaters'  skin  is 
authoril;itively  denied. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MISCELLANY. 


A  Flying  Machine  Nineteen  Years  Ago. 

£Adcr,    near    Paris,    in    1891.   "flew"    100    yards  or    more   in   this,    sitting   in 
a    small    car    forming   the    center.] 


THE  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  business  of  Barnet  Glass  S:  Sons  (Alelbourne)  has  been 
formed  into  a  company  under  the  title  Barnet  Glass  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £45,000  [=$218,992.50],  of  which 
one-half  is  in  8  per  cent,  cumulative  preference  shares  and  the 
remainder  in  ordinary  shares.  The  Messrs.  Glass  have  been 
interested  in  the  rubber  trade  for  nearly  30  years,  beginning  with 
the  manufacture  of  mackintoshes  from  imported  materials.  In 
1899  they  put  in  a  plant  for  the  proofing  of  cloth  and  the 
manufacture  of  a  limited  list  of  rubber  goods,  to  which  additions 
have  constantly  been  made. 

REDDAWAY'S  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBIT. 

,\t  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  in  London,  Messrs.  ]'. 
Reddaway  &  Co.,  Limited  (Pendleton,  Manchester),  erected  a 
handsome  pavilion  near  Machinery  Hall,  for  the  display  of  their 
canvas  belting,  rubber  belting,  printers'  blankets,  canvas  hose, 
rubber  hose,  solid  and  pneumatic  tires,  and  many  other  products. 
A  set  of  pneumatic  tires  shown  was  reported  to  have  run  for 
nearly  7,000  miles  on  all  kinds  of  roads.  A  special  feature  was 
a  display  of  conveying  apparatus,  employing  different  brands  of 
the  company's  belting.  In  connection  with  the  exhibition  Mr. 
Reddaway  gave  a  dinner  to  representatives  of  the  technical  press 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  several  members  of  his  firm's  staff 
also   being  present. 

NEW   YORK   ELECTRICAL   SHOW. 

.\t  tlie  second  annual  New  York  Electrical  Show,  to  be  open 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  from  October  3  to  October  14,  inclu- 
sive, in  the  section  commemorative  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1858 
[see  The  Indl\  Rubber  World,  September  i,  1908 — page  398] 
the  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  through  President  Mackay  and  Vice 
President  Ward,  will  make  a  loan  exhibit  of  models,  relics,  ap- 
pliances, maps,  etc.,  covering  the  whole  period  of  submarine  cable 
development.  The  first  annual  show  last  year  was  so  successful 
as  to  encourage  the  management  to  look  for  even  a  larger  and 
more  varied  and  better  attended  show  this  year,  in  view  of  the 
constant  growth  of  the  number  of  appliances  of  electricity,  and 
the   interest  of  the  public  in   their   use. 

A    PIONEER    GUTTA-PERCHA    COMPANY. 

The  first  company  to  utilize  gutta-percha  commercially  in  the 
United  States  are  still  in  business,  though  the  name  has  under- 
gone some  changes.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Bishop  Gutta- 
percha Co.  (New  York),  who  as  early  as  1848  laid  a  conduit  of 
gutta-percha  under  the  East  river,  at  New  York,  since  which 
time  they  have  manufactured  gutta-percha  pipe  for  many  pur- 
poses in  any  length  desired  and  up  to  4-inch  bore.  They  manu- 
facture a  long  list  of  other  gutta-percha  articles,  including  acid 
vessels,  valves,  belting,  and  tissue,  their  production  of  the  latter 
having  become  very  extensive  of  late. 

HOPEWELL    BROTHERS'    ADDRESS. 

In  the  description  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  of  a  new 
Hopewell  tire  case,  the  address  of  the  makers  was  inadvertently 
omitted.     They  are  the  firm  Hopewell   Brothers,  manufacturers 

of  automobile  fabric  supplies,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Growth  of  the   Insulated   Wire   Industry. 

By  Ira  W.  Henry. 


THE  importance  of  rubber  as  an  insulator  for  electric  con- 
ductors must  be  considered  an  ever  growing  factor  in  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  this  material.  The  constant  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  electricity,  not  only  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
means  of  communication,  but  also  for  city  transportation  on  street 
railways,  and  latterly  on  trunk  lines,  calls  for  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  copper  conductors  insulated  in  a  manner  that  must  make 
them  not  only  waterproof,  but  also  flexible.  Although  many 
substitutes,  such  as  cotton,  jute,  and  paper,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  are  being  applied  as  insulators,  in  every  case  where 
specially  good  service  is  required  the  engineer  insists  on  rub- 
ber as  a  dielectric. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  find  in  America  of  the  use  of 
rubber  as  a  dielectric  is  mentioned  in  the  diary  of  Samuel  F. 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  describing  a  cable  he  made  in 
1842  insulated  with  cotton  surrounded  by  rubber.  The  telegraph 
being  the  first  commercial  use  to  which  electricity  was  applied, 
naturally  called  for  insulated  wire,  and  continual  experiments 
were  made  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co.,  looking  for  a  satis- 
factory insulation  for  submarine  wires  for  river  crossings,  un- 
til finally  a  cable  was  laid  across  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
to  Fort  Lee  in  1843,  manufactured  by  Day. 

This  cable  was  followed  in  1845  by  another  rubber  cable  made 
by  Charles  Goodyear  for  Ezra  Cornell.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning the  business  of  insulating  wires  naturally  increased  with 
the  growth  of  electricity,  for  the  various  purposes,  and  the  names 
of  Day,  Brixey,  Habirshaw,  Requa,  and  Reed  are  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  development  and  building  up  of  the  insulated  wire 
industry   in  America. 

The  manufacturers  of  insulated  wires  and  cables  are  now 
using  enormous  quantities  of  the  best  Para  rubber  and  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  demand  for  their  products  has  led  the  more 
far-sighted  to  closely  investigate  the  supply  from  its  fountain 
head.  One  large  wire  corporation  sent  two  of  its  experts  to 
South  America  to  arrange  for  a  constant  supply  direct  from  the 
forests.  The  trip  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rubber  was  purchased  on  the  ground  at  a  price  that  paid 
the  expense  of  the  trip,  though  financial  complications  arose  to 
prevent  a  continuation  of  the  business. 

The  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  gum  used  in  insulation  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  manufacturers  of  mechanical  goods.  The 
rubber  must  not  only  be  uniformly  elastic,  but  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  will  constantly  stand  the  strain  of  the  electric  current. 

The  importance  of  quality  can  better  be  appreciated  when  it 
is  recalled  that  our  battleships  are  literally  managed,  the  guns 
pointed,  loaded  and  fired  by  electricity,  all  controlled  from  a 
central  point  over  rubber  insulated  wires.  The  United  States  navy 
specifications  are  very  rigid  and  state  that  the  compound  shall 
contain  from  39  to  44  per  cent,  by  weight  of  fine  Para  rubber.  Any 
deviation  from  these  specifications,  which  they  detect  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  means  a  rejection  of  the  entire  length  of  conductor. 

The  United  States  signal  corps,  which  controls  and  operates 
all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  owned  by  the  government, 
has  at  the  present  time  over  2,524  miles  of  rubber  insulated  deep 
sea  cables  in  the  Alaska  territory.  There  is  a  similar  system 
connecting  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  group  operating  over 
1,572  miles  of  rubber  cables  in  various  circuits.  The  army, 
using  as  it  does  such  a  large  amount  of  cable,  and  having  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  trying  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  laid, 
has  carefully  mapped  out  a  set  of  specifications  calling  for  a 
compound  containing  40  per  cent,  of  pure  Para  rubber,  by  chemi- 
cal analysis,  mixed  with  dry  mineral  water  only. 

The   specifications   laid   down  by  the  government  have   natur- 


ally been  made  use  of  by  electrical  engineers  for  commercial 
work,  as  with  the  ever  increasing  voltage  used  power  trans- 
mission the  quality  of  the  conductors  must  be  improved  to  stand 
the  break-down  test.  Rubber  cables  are  to-day  carrying  suc- 
cessfully 20,000  volts  pressure  on  underground  lines  and  one 
plant  now  being  constructed  will  use  twelve  miles  of  underground 
conductors  under  a  working  pressure  of  28,000  volts. 

Telephone  companies  are  also  very  large  users  of  rubber  in- 
sulation. Every  telephone  is  connected  from  the  point  where  the 
service  cable  enters  the  building  with  wire  direct  to  the  instru- 
ment, made  under  the  rigid  specifications  of  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  Requirements  as  rigid  as  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  are  insisted  upon  and  all  wire  is  tested  by 
the  engineering  representative  of  the  telephone  company  before 
delivery. 

During  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
attempted  to  use  guayule  in  combination  with  higher  grade  rub- 
bers. Results,  however,  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory  as 
not  only  mechanical,  but  electrical  conditions  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  an  insulator.  Electro-chemical  effects  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place  in  a  rubber  compound  that  is  not  properly  mixed,  and 
9n  excessive  amount  of  free  sulphur  not  only  causes  the  in- 
sulation to  deteriorate,  but  in  many  cases  has  corroded  the  wire 
itself  so  that  ruptures  have  taken  place  and  the  resulting  arc 
from  the  electrical  current  has  started  fires. 

African,  Madagascar,  and  other  cheaper  grades  of  rubber  have 
been  experimented  with,  but  owing  to  the  strict  specifications 
of  engineers  they  will  probably  never  make  much  headway  in 
this  industry,  as  years  of  tests  have  proven  that  only  Para  rub- 
ber, when  properly  compounded,  will  meet  all  the  conditions  to 
which  a  wire  is  subject  and  carry  a  current  without  loss  to  the 
desired  distributive  point. 

Rubber  wires  have  been  in  use  in  buildings  in  New  York 
city  for  over  twenty  years.  A  sample  of  the  original  conductor 
with  which  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  wired  in  1888,  on  being 
taken  out  during  the  destruction  of  that  building  this  year,  was 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  originally  installed.  This  wire  had 
not  been  placed  in  conduits,  as  is  the  present  practice,  but  it  had 
been  strung  on  insulators  between  the  floors  separated  only  by 
fireproofing  material  from  other  wires.  It  had  been  subjected 
to  extreme  heat  in  fact ;  met  the  most  trying  conditions  imagin- 
able, but  is  still  as  elastic  as  on  the  day  it  was  installed,  and 
the  density  of  the  compound  shows  that  the  insulation  is  in  no 
way  impaired. 

There  are  two  methods  employed  in  the  insulating  of  wire  with 
rubber.  In  the  older  or  "cut"  process,  the  rubber  compound  is 
first  calendered  in  sheets,  then  cut  in  narrow  strips  and  placed 
on  the  wire  lengthwise,  the  edges  of  the  strips  being  pressed  to- 
gether by  roll  cutters,  making  two  longitudinal  seams  the  whole 
length  of  the  conductors,  which  are  sealed  in  vulcanizing.  The 
other  process  is  known  as  the  "seamless  method"  whereby  the 
compounded  rubber  is  forced  through  a  die  around  the  conduc- 
tor, thus  making  a  uniform  or  seamless  surface.  This  system,  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  does  not  depend  on  the  heat  of  vulcanizing 
to  form  the  compound  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  Both  methods 
have  their  advantages,  the  latter  or  "seamless"  process  being  speci- 
fied by  the  government  for  their  submarine  cables,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  conductor  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  must  stand 
enormous  water  pressure,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  seamed  insula- 
tion might  open  under  this  strain,  thus  destroying  the  insulation 
of  the  cable. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  industry  was  perfected  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Wire  Manufacturing  Engineers'  Association 
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was  formed.  This  organization  consists  of  the  practical  men  01 
the  larger  companies  who  at  monthly  meetings  codify  specifica- 
tions so  that  the  quality  of  rubber  compounds  for  various  voltages 
would  be  the  same  with  each  manufacturer.  All  suggestions  by 
electrical  engineers  were  carefully  considered  and  any  new  meth- 
od or  material  discovered  is  carefully  discussed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  rubber  wire  industry. 

To-day,  instead  of  having  each  manufacturer's  catalogue  de- 
scribe a  different  form  of  wire  for  a  stated  purpose,  the  various 
types  are  standardized,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  lighting  en- 
gineers specifying  as  to  the  thickness  of  insulations,  percentage 
of  rubber  and  the  like. 

The  larger  portion  of  rubber  insulations  manufactured  is  used 
in  the  wiring  of  houses  and  office  buildings  for  electric  lighting 
and  interior  communication.  The  electric  current  penetrating 
every  portion  of  buildings  would  naturally  be  a  great  source  of 
danger  unless  it  was  properly  controlled.  This  has  led  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to  make  specifications  which 
are  rigidly  insisted  upon  in  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  in 
all  buildings. 

The  Underwriters'  rules  were  sometime  ago  further  developed 
by  the  formation  of  a  testing  bureau,  under  whose  direction  every 
foot  of  wire  entering  any  building  in  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada was  tested  under  the  supervision  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  after  it  had  been  submerged  in 
water  for  a  stated  period.  The  wire  that  withstood  this  rigid  test 
was  tagged  and  only  such  certified  wire  was  allowed  in  any  build- 
ing on  which  a  policy  was  given  by  the  insurance  companies. 

Various  samples  are  taken  from  time  to  time  from  buildings 
and  from  the  factories  where  the  wire  is  made,  and  presented 
to  chemists  to  see  that  the  compounds  contained  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  rubber  to  meet  the  service  requirements.  In  1888,  when 
electric  lighting  and  the  use  of  the  telephone  began  to  assume 
something  like  their  present  proportions,  there  were  but  five  man- 
ufacturers in  America  making  rubber  insulations.  These  com- 
panies guarded  their  secrets  very  closely  and  the  enormous  growth 
of  their  business  naturally  led  to  profits  which  interested  manufac- 
turers of  other  rubber  goods  in  this  line  of  business.  To-day 
there  are  sixteen  or  more  manufacturers  in  this  country  turning 
out  rubber  insulations,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  remarked  by 
engineers  that  while  some  of  the  newer  concerns  have  shown 
great  merit  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  their 
compounds  were  not  always  suitable  to  stand  the  electrical  stress 
and  mechanical  requirements  which  must  be  ever  present  in  an 
insulated  conductor. 

This  has  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  gradual  shifting  of 
some  of  the  experts  of  the  older  companies  to  the  new,  but  a 
close  examination  of  the  product  shows  room  for  further  im- 
provement, and  it  is  believed  that  the  newer  companies  will  soon 
discover  that  the  making  of  electrical  goods  call  for  the  trained 
engineering  in  combination  with  manufacturing  experience. 

With  the  continued  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  in  our 
every  day  life,  the  supply  of  rubber  insulated  wires  must  nec- 
essarily keep  pace.  As  there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  all 
forms  of  electrical  apparatus  more  high  grade  wire  will  be 
used.  The  amount  of  Para  for  this  purpose  may  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future  be  greater  than  that  used  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  rubber  industry.  Although  this  high  grade  compound 
is  required  for  insulating  wires  none  of  it  is  ever  recovered  as  in 
the  case  of  mechanical  goods.  Electrical  wires  when  replaced  are 
usually  sold  for  the  amount  of  copper  they  contain,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  the  rubber  compound,  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
metal  by  burning. 


4,000,000  marks  [=$952,840]  capital,  to  lay  and  work  submarine 
cables  from  Germany  to  Brazil  and  to  German  West  Africa.  The 
capital  stated  is  to  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  The  new  cables  will  be  made  in 
Germany,  at  the  works  of  the  Norddeutsche  Seekabclwerke  Ak- 
tiengescllschaft,  at  Nordenham  a/Wcser. 

The  manufacture  of.  submarine  cables  in  Germany  has  now 
assumed  iniiiortant  proportions,  and  seems  likely  to  become  even 
more  important,  owing  to  the  disposition  of  Germany  to  own  and 
control  its  own  cable  lines  as  it  does  its  own  ocean  steamers. 
The  Deutsch-Atlantische  Telegraphen-Gesellschaft  now  owns 
two  cables  between  Germany  and  New  York,  which  are  operated 
profitably.  The  first  of  the  two  cables  was  made  in  England,  but 
by  the  time  it  was  laid  the  Nordenham  works,  due  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Felten  &  Guillaume,  the  insulated  wire  people,  and 
Franz  Clouth,  the  Cologne  rubber  manufacturer,  were  in  readi- 
ness for  work,  so  that  Germany  has  not  since  been  obliged  to  rely 
upon  foreigners  for  any  sort  of  cable  construction. 


RUBBER  SHOES  IN  CHINA. 

[from  "d.mly  consul.\r  .\nd  tr.\de  reports."] 
pONSUL-GENERAL  AMOS  P.  WILDER,  reporting  from 
^^  Hongkong,  says  that  the  extent  of  importations  of  india- 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  into  south  China  has  long  been  consider- 
able, and  at  certain  times  American  exporters  have  enjoyed  a 
large  part  of  this  business.  Mr.  Wilder  enters  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  trade : 

The  customs  returns  for  1906  (the  latest  complete)  show  im- 
ports through  the  Canton  custom-house  "from  foreign  countries 
and  Hongkong"  of  404,522  pairs  with  a  value  expressed  in  United 
States  currency  of  about  $242,615  This  is  surely  a  trade  worth 
cultivating.  Practically  all  these  importations  pass  through  Hong- 
kong. The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  is  doing  a  large 
part  of  the  business  at  present,  their  goods  being  sold  through 
an  English  firm  here  which  guarantees  the  sales  and  receives  a 
commission  for  their  services.  Brand  or  "chop"  plays  a  large  part 
with  the  Chinese  in  buying  rubber  boots  and  shoes  as  in  all  else. 

In  1902-3,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  supply  for  some  reason  from 
England  and  the  Continent,  other  brands  got  in,  including  Ameri- 
can rubber  goods.  Since  then  other  attempts,  some  on  a  large 
scale,  to  break  into  the  old  patronage,  have  been  made,  but  usually 
the  experiment  has  proved  an  expensive  innovation.  At  present 
the  rubber  shoes  are  British ;  to  a  less  extent  of  Russian,  German 
and  Austrian  manufacture.  One  of  the  most  popular  brands  of 
rubber  shoes  (British)  is  quoted  at  about  $130  per  case  of  100 
pairs  assorted  in  sizes  9  to  loj^  inches.  This  price  is  in  Hong- 
kong currency,  the  Hongkong  dollar  now  being  worth  about  44 
cents  gold.  [This  would  give  a  gold  value  of  57.2  cents  per 
pair.]  Rubber  shoes  arc  kept  in  stock  by  the  European  dealers, 
Chinese  dealers  paying  cash  when  they  take  delivery  from  the 
stock. 

If  American  rubber  bnot  and  shoe  nuunifacturers  are  to  get 
into  this  market,  they  must  meet  the  prices  of  their  competitors, 
and  establish  a  "chop"  which  should  he  registered  as  a  trade- 
mark in  Hongkong  and  China.  There  is  a  practice  of  importing 
unbranded  shoes,  which  are  then  stamped  by  the  Chinese  in  imi- 
tation of  ether  "chops."  To  get  new  brands  of  shoes  popular 
among  the  Chinese,  some  wise  advertising  would  be  necessary. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  are  more  and  more  taking  to 
"European"  styles  ©f  leather  boots  and  shoes.  The  rubber  shoe 
has  long  been  popular  with  them  in  a  country  where  there  is  so 
much  wet  weather,  and  a  favorite  size  is  a  half-height  shoe. 


A  GERMAN  CABLE  TO  BRAZIL. 

TPHE    German-South    .■\merican    Telegraph    Co..    Limited    (as 

•^      the    company's    name    would    be    expressed     in     English), 

has      been      formed      with      headquarters      at      Cologne,       with 


The  late  Russell  Sage,  the  New  York  banker,  whose  estate 
was  appraised  officially  at  $66,356,718.90,  is  reported  to  have  had 
considerable  holdings  in  shares  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
and  the  American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co. 
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Machinery  for  the   Balata    Industry. 


THE  constant  increase  in  the  production  of  balata  [see  The 
India  Rubber  World,  August  i,  1908 — page  372],  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  obtained  except  in  comparatively  inaccessi- 
ble regions,  in  the  face  of  greater  than  the  ordinary  difficulties,  so 
that,  measured  by  the  price  of  cr.iJe  n-hber,  it  is  never  a  cheap 
commodity,  indicates  that  there  must  be  an  incessant  growth  in 
the  demand  for  goods  of  a  type  for  which  no  ether  gum  is  so 
suitable  as  balata.  It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  balata 
goods  is  still  contincd  to  a  few  ■  factories,  the  use  of  this  gum 
not   yet   having   been   undertaken   in    rubber    factories   generally. 


even  in   the  manufacture   of  mechanical  goods,   such  as  belting, 
in    which   line   balata   has   met   with    its   greatest   demand. 

The  present  and  prospective  importance  of  balata  in  the  rub- 
ber industry  has  led  to  the  designing  of  many  machines  spe- 
cially fitted  for  use  in  connection  with  this  gum.  It  is  in  order, 
by  the  way,  to  record  here  a  tribute  to  the  designers  and  builders 
of  machinery,  as  a  more  important  factor  than  may  have  been 
recognized,  generally,  in  the  development  of  the  india-rubber 
and  allied  industries.  As  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  sometime 
has  pointed  out.  what  are  called  "inventions"  are  not,  as  a  rule. 


Ll.\L,\i.\    Washing   M.\chine. 
[Designed   tc    wash   2   cwts.   of  balata  at  one  washing;   driven   with   gear, 
ing    from   main    shaft   fitted   with    disengaging    gear.      Washing   capacity,    10 
cwts.    in    10   hours.] 


Single  Coating  Solutioning  Machine  60  ins.  Wide. 

[Comprising  one  front  upris^ht  hot  box  10  feet  high.  Machine  with  2 
sets  of  cast  iron  rollers  (hollow),  solutioning  trough  and  bogey,  dipping 
roller  with  brackets,  doctor  blades  for  cleaning  back  roller,  fast  and 
loose  pulleys,  and  belt  striker  with  necessary  gables  and  gearing  for  roll- 
ers. Double  countershaft  with  tapered  cones,  belt  striker,  pulley  for  driv- 
ing the  machine,  also  fast  and  locse  pulleys  on  countershaft.  Belt  striker 
and  driving  pulley  for  main  shaft.  L-shaped  hot  box,  horizontal  length 
J5  feet,  upright  end  15  feet.  Brackets  and  sparred  rollers  for  drying 
arrangement,  pair  nipping  rollers  for  recoiling  the  web,  with  gearing,  fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  belt  striker  with  necessary  steam  traps  and  wheel 
valves.      Weight,  30   tons,   complete.] 

the  result  of  one  man's  work.  It  may  be  that  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  a  new  application  of  rubber  occurs  to  a  man  un- 
familiar with  the  qualities  of  this  material,  and  certainly  not 
competent,  personally,  to  deal  with  it.  He  consults  a  rubber 
manufacturer,  whose  more  practical  knowledge  leads  to  sug- 
gestions which  further  the  development  of  the  "invention."    But 


Solution  Mi.\ek. 

[With  copper-jacketed  steam  pan,  with  gearing,  fast  and  loose  pulleys, 
belt  stitcher,  sleam  trap,  saftty  valves,  and  main  driving  pulley.  Weight. 
2  tons.  Additional;  Two  stock  solution  tins,  steam-jacketed  with  spring 
safety  valve,  and  carbon  solution  tin.] 


Xu'i'iNG  Rollers  fur  Recoiling. 
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Rii'riNG   Machine  iuk   Bklt    Slittek. 

[Comprisine  two  cables,  pair  cast  ircn  rollers,  tension  bars.  raisinR  and 
lowtrinR  rcU'r  to  suit  knives  and  pointer's,  knife  and  pointer  bar  with 
6  knives  and  12  pointers,  power-driven  folding  arrangement,  fast  and 
loose    puUcvs,   and    belt   striker;    also,    driving   luilky    for   main    shaft.] 


Belt  Cuxeki.ng  AIachine  45  in.';.   Wuik. 

(Hot  box  18  feet  x  45  inches  broad,  with  bracket  and  rollers;  2  rows 
steam  pii'es.  steam  traps  and  wheel  valves.  Machine,  i  set  tension  roll- 
ers (cast  iron),  4  sets  corrugated  rolltrs  (brass)  with  steel  gudgeons, 
gables,  and  necessary  gcarins.  Driving  puiky  tables,  blanket  carrying 
standards  and  rollers  (wcod),  driving  roller  (cast  iron)  driven  with 
chain  gear  fitted  with  disengaging  gear.  One  set  drag  rollers  and  coilcr 
combined  with  necessary  gearint:,  tast  and  loose  pulleys,  and  friction 
pulley  on  coder.  Fences  on  table  of  drag  rollers.  Raising  standards  with 
spindle  and  flangi  s.  -■  sets  countershafts  (double),  with  3  stepped  cones 
nn    each    shaft.      Weight    3    tons.] 


Belt  Sticking  IMachine  60  ins.  Wide. 

(Hot  box  18  feet  long  x  5  feet  wide,  with  brackets  and  rollers:  3 
rows  steam  pipes,  steam  traps,  and  wheel  valves.  Machine,  i  set  tension 
rollers,  4  sets  corrugated  rnllcrs  with  steel  jTudgeons.  cables  and  gearing, 
driving  pulley,  tables,  blank  carrying  standards  and  rollers  (wood).  Driv- 
ing roller  (cast  iron),  driven  with  chain  gear  fitted  with  disengaguig 
gear,  belt  coiling  machine,  raising  standard  with  spindle,  and  flanges. 
Double  counter  shaft  with  stenoed  cones,  necessary  pulley  for  machine-, 
also  fast  ami  loose  pulley  and  belt  striking  arrangement,  driving  pull-  y 
for    mai:i    shaft.      Wufht  "ab  v.t    14    Ions,   complete.] 


J 

lH^ 

J 

^Ci^ 

••  ^M  *  ^^M_^  I^L^^^ 

«.-  '-'i*l 

^^% 

^ 

^^^S^L~ 

^'-  -niM 

-^?r^>j  -»  • 

^l(MWiB^^^^^'^'*v 

Drag  Roller  and  Coiler. 

[For    belt-covering    machines,    45    inches    wide.       For    recoiling    the    belt 
from    the    blanket    carrier.! 


Another   View 
[Showing  hot  boxes.] 


Belt   Sticking   Machines. 


Hydraulic  Belt  Stretching  ^Machine. 

[Two  8-inch  hydraulic  rams  with  malleable  cylinders  and  cast  iron 
rams  with  lo-foot  stroke:  r<pc  pulleys,  guide  posts,  pressure  gages,  stays, 
two  quadrant  vertical  jockey  pulleys,  double  jockey  horizontal  slide  stand- 
ard and  sole  plates  for  receiving  shafts  and  special  pulleys  (72  of  eacn), 
steel  brackets  to  suit  the  channels  for  anchoring  special  lengths  of  belts, 
hydraulic   double-acting  pump,  3,000   pounds  pressure.     Weight   51   tons.J 
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even  this  may  not  be  enough,  and,  finally,  the  engineer— the 
machine  builder — may  have  to  be  called  in  before  the  mechan- 
ical production  of  the  new  article  is  possible,  at  least  on  a 
commercial  basis. 


Traveling  Coiler. 

[Comprising  with  vertical  double  cylinder,  reversing  engine,  /J/j  bore  x 
lo-inch  stroke,  fitted  on  gearing  bedplate,  then  on  to  large  sole  plate 
with  sliding  coiler  for  pulling  off,  and  on  the  belts  to  the  stretching  ma- 
chine, and  recoiling  the  belts  after  being  stretched.  Will  coil  a  belt  up 
to    45    inches    wide.      ^^'eieht    ii    ton?,] 


Another  View  of  Tr.weling  Coiler. 


Twenty-Four  Inch  Belt  Trimming  Machine, 

[Comprising  one  set  of  raising  standards,  spindle,  and  flanges;  trimming 
machine  with  gables;  two  sets  plain  rollers  (cast  iron),  with  saddle  and 
adjustable  knives;  guide  pulley  on  table;  gearing  and  fast  and  loose  pulley 
on  machine  and  a  measure;  one  24-inch  Belt  Coiling  Machine  with  friction 
pulley,  countershaft  with  pulleys  for  driving  machines  in  unison,  fast  and 
loose  pulleys  and  bolt  striking  gear,  with  trimming  knives  from  2-ply  up 
to   lo-ply.     Weight  3^   tons.] 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  peculiar  properties  of 
balata  which  render  desirable  a  special  line  of  machinery  for  its 
manipulation  in  the  factory,  but  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  pre- 
sent views  of  several  machines  of  this  class,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it.  And  in  doing  so  we  leei  I'nai;  not  the  least  share  of 
credit  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  uses  of  balata  is 
due  to  those  who  have  brought  these  machines  into  existence. 
They  have  taken  chances — discounted  the  future,  so  to  speak — 
in  devoting  their  intelligence  and  their  energy  to  creating  newr 
factory  outfits  in  advance  of  a  pressing  active  demand,  though 
it  is  evident  now  that  the  demand  has  arrived. 

DICK'S    BALATA   PATENTS. 

The  development  of  the  balata  belting  industry  owes  much 
to  the  work  done  in  this  branch  by  the  important  manufactur- 
ing firm  now  styled  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Limited,  of  Greengate,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  While  the  business  was  conducted  as  a  part- 
nership, under  the  personal  attention  of  the  two  brothers  who 
founded  it,  some  patents  relating  to  balata  were  taken  out  by 
Robert  Dick,  the  elder  brother.  As  is  well  known,  however, 
patents  are  not  always  any  too  informing,  and  the  factory  secrets 
of  the  Dick  firm  were  always  particularly  well  guarded.  Prob- 
ably very  few  persons — possibly  no  one — outside  of  the  inost 
trusted  employes  know  how  their  balata  is  really  made. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  of  suggestive  value  to  the  trade  to  have 
some  details  of  a  British  patent  (No,  7524 — 1886),  granted  to  Rob- 
ert Dick.  It  related  to  compounds  for  canvas  driving  belts,  and, 
secondly,  to  a  mixing  and  masticating  machine  for  preparing 
and  vulcanizing  these  compounds ;  at  least  such  is  the  language 
of  the  specification.  Two  compounds  are  embraced  under  the 
patent  referred  to : 

COMPOUND  no.  I. 

[A   hard   tangle    compound,    for    driving   belts.] 

Pure,    cleaned,    hard    gutta-percha Parts  28. 

Pure,    clean,    touch,    selected    gutta-percha    or    "balata"    (preferably, 

more  than  less)    ". 11. 

Pure,  clean  "law  white" — a  new  gutta-percha   (preferably  less  rather 

than    more)     _ ■  9- 

"Crumb"  or  good  ground  old  vulcanized  india-rubber 34. 

H  ardwood    veneer    dust    5- 

Sulphur     6.50 

Zincoxide    (or   zinc    dust) 3-25 

flocking,  of  cut  fiber  of  cotton  textile  fabrics 3.25 

Total     100. 

COMPOUND   NO.   2. 

[A  softer,  more  elastic  rubbery  compound,   for  lighter  driving  belts.] 

Pure,    cleaned,    tough    gutta-percha Parts  8.50 

Pure,    cleaned    "balata"    or    selected    gutta-percha 8,^" 

Pure,   cleaned  "law  white"   gutta-percha 24 

"Crumb" 33 

Hardwood    veneer    dust     5 

French    chalk,    powdered    6 

Sulphur     6' 

Zinc    oxide    (or    zinc    dust) 3 

Flocking     •. .■? 

.Mum,    ground     3 


Total     100. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  use  in  connection  with  these 
compounds  is  described  in  the  same  specification.  Under  another 
patent  Mr.  Dick  described  applying  gutta-percha  solution  to 
canvas  by  running  an  endless  belt  over  a  table,  presumably 
spreader  fashion,  coating  one  side  of  the  fabric,  then  passing  it 
over  a  fiber,  the  fabric  being  guarded  by  sheet  iron  flame  traps 
so  that  it  will  not  ignite,  the  heat  of  the  fire  causing  the  solu- 
tion to  pass  into  the  fabric ;  then  it  is  run  over  spiked  rollers 
to  dry  it,  after  which  it  is  wound  on  a  reel.  Subsequently  the 
other  side  of  the  fabric  is  treated  the  same  way. 


In  Para,  Brazil,  New  York  bottled  beer  sells  for  $1.  Para 
is  where  much  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  comes  from. 
The  demand  for  automobile  tires  has  increased  the  price  of 
rubber.  Para's  prosperity  shows  itself  by  putting  up  the  price 
of  beer. — Nezv  York  World. 


It  is  reported  that  an  insulated  wire  and  cable  works,  the  first 
in  Holland,  is  to  be  be  established  at  Doetinchem,  near  the 
border  of  Westphalia. 
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The    India    Rubber— Trade   in    Great   Britain. 

By   Our   Regular   Correspondent. 


IN    my    last    notes    I   made   some   reference   to   rubber   planting 
in  Tobago,  and  since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  part  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
to  Lancashire  of  West  India  cotton  growers  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Daniel   Morris.     Strictly  speaking,  the  topic  of  cot- 
PLANTiNG   IN  t°"  growing  hardly  comes  up  for  con- 

THE   BRITISH  sideration    in    this    journal,    but    as    all 

WEST  INDIES.  rubber  manufacturers  buy  cotton   cloth 

of  some  sort  or  otlier  I  am  not  traveling  far  out  of  the  range  of 
legitimate  topics.  Judging  from  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
various  meetings,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  cotton  growing  movement  in  the  West  Indies — more, 
perhaps,  in  Antigua,  Barbados,  and  Montscrrat  than  in  Jamaica. 
The  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  it  may  be  said,  has  for 
its  president  and  moving  spirit  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  k.  c.  m.  g., 
head  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Shipping  Co.,  and  he  has  all  along 
maintained  that  the  movement  which  received  by  no  means  uni- 
versal support  in  Lancashire  would  prove  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, both  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  West  Africa.  I  said  in 
my  last  notes  that  the  sugar  growers  were  to  a  great  extent 
giving  up  their  business  and  starting  rubber  plantations.  Ac- 
cording, however,  to  one  of  the  cotton  planting  delegates, 
sugar  is  still  to  remain  as  the  king,  with  cotton  as  the  queen 
of  planting  interests.  Nothing  was  said  about  rubter  plant- 
ing, and  I  am  left  to  infer  that  its  position  will  be  that  of  knave 
rather  than  ace.  One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  where  a  year  or  two  ago  they  had  obtained  very 
satisfactory  financial  results,  the  area  under  cultivation  had  since 
been  enlarged  and  pests  and  disease  had  made  their  presence 
felt,  with  the  effect  of  seriously  diminishing  the  profits.  These 
facts  are  not  without  significance  to  acclimatized  rubber  planters, 
as  there  are  not  wanting  pessimists  who  forsee  an  analogous 
condition  of  affairs.  Sir  Alfred  Jones's  interests  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  cotton  growing,  and  in  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him  and  Sir  Ralph  D.  R.  Moor,  k.  c.  m.  c,  late  governor  of 
Southern    Nigeria,    rubber    topics    were    prominent. 

With  regard  to  the  much  needed  improvement  in  certain 
West  African  brands  of  rubber.  Sir  Ralph  was  emphatic  that 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  penalizing  the  merchants  for  ex- 
porting rubber  under  a  certain  degree  of  cleanliness  or  purity. 
If  this  were  done,  the  merchants  would  socn  give  the  native 
gatherers  to  understand  that  inferior  stuff  would  find  no  market, 
and  that  it  was  itnperative  for  them  to  mend  their  ways.  This, 
he  said,  would  prove  much  more  efficacious  than  any  attempts 
to  overlook  or  control  operations  in  the  forest.  At  the  same 
time,  the  necessity  for  scientific  research  in  connection  with  the 
tapping  and  coagulation  was  recognized,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  feel  inclined  to  brave  the  rigors  of 
the  climate.  According  to  Sir  Alfred  Jones  the  work  done  by 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Research  has  made  West 
Africa  quite  healthy.  This  probably  means  that  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  conditions  formerly  prevailing ;  I 
hardly  suppose  that  West  Africa  is  as  yet  diverting  the  stream  of 
tourists   from  the  recognized  sanatoria. 

So  far  the  present  year  has  proved  more  prolific  in  legal  cases 
than  any  vvhicli  I  can  call  to  memory.  The  long  protracted  case 
of  Huttcnbach  v.  North  Western  Rub- 
ber Co.  has  finally  gone  against  the 
Huttenbach  Co.  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
By  the  way,  a  printer's  error  recently  led  to  my  making  a 
statement  in  these  notes  to  the  effect  that  Pontianak  as  sold  was 
usually  dry.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  it  was  frequently 
very   wet,   low   qualities   containing  over   60  per   cent,   of    water. 


RUBBER      IN     THE 
LAW    COURTS. 


Its  exportation  from  Borneo  in  this  state  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  procedure  with  rubber  out  there,  soaking  in  water 
being  adopted  as  a  safeguard  against  oxidation.  Best  quality 
jelutong,  which  has  been  as  low  as  ii4  10s.  per  ton,  is  now 
£18,  and  Liverpool  merchants  find  it  difficult  to  book  forward  lots 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  so  much  of  it  being  wanted  for  the 
United  States,  which  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  market. 
This  is  rather  a  digression  from  the  legal  case  with  which  I 
started,  but  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  legal  proceedings  in 
which  both  sides  scored  a  certain  amount  would  take  up  too 
much  space.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
New  Motor  and  General  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  v.  David  Moselcy 
&  Sons,  Limited,  which  went  against  the  latter  firm ;  Lotter  v. 
Waste  Rubber  Co,,  and  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  v.  the  Sirdar 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  The  point  as  to  whether  certain  motor 
tire  molds  were  correctly  made  going  in  favor  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  rubber  engineers.  Such  cases  as  these  are  rarely 
reported  in  the  legal  columns  of  the  London  press  and  only 
superficially  if  at  all  in  the  local  papers.  Where  the  amounts 
involved  are  not  very  large  it  seems  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  publicity  of  the  courts  is  resorted  to  when  this  means  the 
unveiling  of  private  business  procedure  tn  the  gaze  of  competitors. 

I  wonder  if  the  following  observation  made  by  counsel  in  the 
wa,ste  rubber  case  will  be  generally  accepted  in  America?  When 
waste  rubber  was  sent  to  America,  he  said,  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  it  to  be  rejected,  because  the  firms  over  there 
knew  that  by  that  means  they  could  squeeze  the  unfortunate 
Englishman  into  accepting  a  lower  price  rather  than  pay  for 
the  goods  to  be  shipped  home  again. 

The  introduction  of  power  signalling  on  railways  has  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  vulcanized  rubber  cables  in  a  new 
sphere,  and  there  seems  every  probability 

RUBBER   CABLES   FOR    ^f  ^  greatly  increased  demand  for  this 

RAILWAY  SIGNALLING.  ...         ,  ,        ,,  .  .  ^_ 

particular  type  of  cable.  A  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  generally  may  therefore  prove  of  interest,  more 
particularly  to  those  connected  with  the  cable  branch  of  the 
rubber  industry.  Although  one  or  two  other  systems  of  power 
signalling  are  being  tried,  the  greatest  success  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  the  McKenzie  Holland  and  Westinghouse  Power 
Signal  Co.,  Limited,  of  Westminster,  a  concern  which  incor- 
porates the  Westinghouse  Signal  Co.,  of  America,  with  the  old- 
established  signal  firm  McKenzie  &  Holland,  of  Worcester, 
England.  This  system,  which  may  be  called  an  electro-pneumatic 
one,  has  already  established  itself  firmly  in  America,  and  large 
installments  have  already  been  completed  or  are  in  progress  on 
British  railways.  Without  going  too  deeply  into  mechanical  de- 
tails, the  following  remarks  on  the  mechanism  of  the  system  may 
be  allowed.  The  points  and  signals  are  worked  by  compressed 
air,  which  is  controlled  electrically  from  the  signal  cabin.  This 
control  is  obtained  by  electro-magnetic  valves  in  connection 
with  each  air  cylinder,  and  they  are  energized,  or  de-energized, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  movement  and  resultant  position  of 
the  lever  in  the  signal  cabin.  Some  of  the  benefits  incidental  to 
this  .system  are  speed  and  reliability  in  operation,  additional  safe- 
guards that  would  be  impractical  with  a  mechanical  installation, 
a  saving  in  the  number  of  signal  boxes  and  signal  men — as  a 
larger  area  can  be  controlled  from  one  box — and  the  relief  of  the 
signalmen  from  exhausting  manual  labor.  The  rubber  cables,  of 
course,  connect  the  valve  of  the  air  cylinder  on  the  signal  part 
with  the  signal  cabin.  They  are  only  of  small  diameter,  not 
more  than  ^-inch  over  all,  including  the  lead  covering.  The  best 
quality  of  rubber  is  required  and  the  cables  are  submitted  to 
certain  electrical  tests  by  the  company  before  use. 
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We  have  heard  so  much  of  late  about  the  forthcoming  synthetic 

rubber  that  a  reference  to  another  tree  product  which  has  been 

successfully     synthetized     may     not    be 

SYNTHETIC  CAMPHOE.  without  interest.  More  than  one  chemi- 
cal process  has  been  employed  for  mak- 
ing s>Tithetic  camphor,  and  there  is  no  special  patent  in  existence 
which  makes  the  business  a  monopoly  for  one  firm.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  this  because  it  has  been  assumed  from  the 
failure  of  a  company  specially  concerned  with  the  manufacture 
that  the  commercial  production  of  synthetic  in  itself  has  proved 
a  failure.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  one  or  two  chemical 
firms,  by  reason  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  processes  in- 
volved, are  now  making  it  successfully.  Firstly,  a  product  some- 
what similar  to  camphor  is  made,  this  being  iso-borneol  acetate, 
and  this  after  being  saponified  and  oxidized  yields  actual  cam- 
phor. This  is  the  same  as  the  natural  product,  except  in  its  optical 
character.  Curiously  enough,  the  synthetic  camphor  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  dextro  and  lavo  rotatory  sulistance  while  the  nat- 
ural is  entirely  dextro  rotatory.  Unless  a  very  close  combination 
is  effected  between  the  Formosa  producers  and  the  chemical  manu- 
facturers it  is  clear  that  the  celluloid  makers  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal users  will  reap  most  of  the  benefit  from  the  discovery, 
a  considerable  reduction  in  price  having  already  occurred.  At  the 
same  time  buyers  of  natural  camphor  are  not  disposed  to  take 
up  the  new  product  without  a  considerable  inducement  in  the 
price,  recent  quotations  showing  that  while  the  Formosa  camphor 
sells  at  2s.  sd.  per  pound,  the  synthetic  is  priced  at  is.  lod. 
According  to  those  closely  connected  with  the  trade  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  combination  being  effected  between  the  growers 
and  the  chemical  manufacturers  to  keep  up  prices,  so  that  a 
further  decline  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 


SOLUTION  FOR  CEMENT  WORK. 


UNDER  the  heading  "Quellung  oder  Losung"  (Turgescence 
or  Solution),  an  unsigned  article  in  the  Gummi-Zeitiing 
contains  some  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  rubber 
cement  manufacturer.  The  writer  thereof  mentions  Macintosh 
as  the  pioneer  in  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth,  who  also 
applied  his  rubber  cement  for  sticking  together  his  "kamptulikon" 
tiles.  These  were  cut  from  sheets  made  by  mixing  cork  powder, 
fibrous  materials,  and  india-rubber.  It  is  said  that  these  tiles  were 
extensively  used  as  a  lining  for  the  royal  mews  in  Windsor. 

From  the  various  solvents  used,  ether  is  given  as  one  of  the 
least  satisfactory  ones,  which  has  been  already  applied  in  early 
days  by  Maquarh  and  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  who  ran  the  latex  of 
a  Ficus  specimen  into  the  solvent.  Solvents  in  general  use,  as 
gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  toluole,  and  the  like,  are  consid- 
ered to  swell  only  the  india-rubber  and  make  it  sticky  and  flow- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  to  change  only  its  consistency.  The  proof 
of  this  proposition  the  author  finds  in  the  difficulty  (the  author 
says  impossibility)  of  filtering  a  benzine  cement  through  a  pa- 
per filter. 

As  the  most  advisable  way  to  make  a  rubber  benzine  cement, 
it  is  recommended  to  cut  the  raw  rubber  in  thin  slices  which  are 
to  be  allowed  to  dry  completely  before  they  are  soaked  in  ben- 
zine, under  careful  stirring,  and  afterwards  so  much  solvent  is 
added  as  to  get  the  desired  concentration.  Any  unnecessary  stir- 
ring is  to  be  avoided,  in  order  to  save  the  tissue  of  the  rubber  and 
give  the  cement  the  highest  tenacity. 

For  incorporating  pigments  into  cement,  the  author  points  out 
that  this  should  be  done  on  the  mixing  mill  before  the  rubber 
ever  touches  the  solvent.  Benzole  is  given  as  a  specially  good 
turgescent  for  rubber.  From  such  a  thick  india-rubber  solution 
the  rubber  itself  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  again  as  a  white 
substance,  which,  however,  changes  its  color  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  air. 

As  a  true  solvent  for  rubber  the  author  recommends  amyl- 
acetate  which  is  said  to  dissolve  india-rubber  at  a  normal  tem- 


perature in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  cement  being  of  a  more 
or  less  dark  color,  according  to  the  concentartion.  After  evapo- 
rating this  solvent  the  india-rubber  is  recovered  unchanged.  The 
author  suggests  that  this  solution  is  most  suitable  for  impregnat- 
ing porous  materials,  and  thinks  that  the  application  of  such  a 
solution  for  impregnating  leather  gloves  for  electricians  would 
be  a  success. 

Though  a  solution  of  rubber  in  amyl-acetate  is  of  a  more  liquid 
consistency  than  a  benzine  solution  of  Para  rubber  cut  from 
the  blocks  and  dried,  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  why,  for  impreg- 
nating purposes,  a  mechanically  broken  down  rubber  would  not 
answer  as  well.  Such  a  cement  is  certainly  much  cheaper,  will 
filter  through  porous  material,  and  make  leather  gloves  certain- 
ly as  waterproof  as  an  amyl-acetate  cement.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  an  amyl-acetate  solution  must  not  be  considered 
of  a  strictly  colloidal  character,  which  is  signified  by  the  qualities 
of  not  being  capable  of  ionisation  or  conductivity,  and  only  to 
very  little  degree  of  hydro-diffusion,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
being  able  under  certain  conditions  to  gelatinize  or  pectise. 

ERWIN    MEYER,   PH.D. 


ONE   MORE  "ARTIFICIAL  RUBBER." 


[from   "the   home  and  colonial  mail,"  LONDON.] 

THE  claim  is  made  for  a  professional  man  of  Burton-on-Trent 
that  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  making  synthetic,  or  arti- 
ficial, india-rubber.  According  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  the 
inventor,  who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  made  public,  main- 
tains that  his  is  real  rubber,  which  could  be  sold  at  quite  25  per 
cent,  less  than  the  present  price  of  natural  rubber,  and  then  a 
margin  would  be  left  for  a  good  profit.  He  has  decided  to  pro- 
mote a  factory  in  Burton  for  the  manufacture  of  the  rubber — 
that  is,  if  everything  turns  out  as  he  confidently  believes  it  will. 

His  achievement,  he  said,  had  involved  tremendous  work  by 
day  and  many  sleepless  nights,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his 
patience  had  been  tried  almost  to  breaking  point.  This  limit  was 
once  actually  reached.  He  had  got  the  material  into  a  certain  con- 
dition, but  could  get  no  further  with  it.  This,  coming  upon  a 
long  series  of  disappointments,  induced  a  feeling  of  disgust,  and 
in  annoyance  and  despair  he  left  the  stuff,  giving  the  thing  up  as 
a  bad  job.  A  few  days  later,  in  passing  through  his  laboratory, 
he  casually  glanced  at  the  mixture,  and,  to  his  astonishment  and 
unbounded  delight,  there  it  stood  corigealed  to  the  very  point  for 
which  he  had  been  striving  for  years.  "You  see,"  he  explained, 
"it  was  necessary  for  the  preparation  to  cool  before  it  developed 
correctly,  and  so,  in  a  sense,  the  discovery — at  least  in  its  final 
stage — was  accidental." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  artificial  rubber  has  been 
announced  among  new  discoveries.  There  are  reasons  for  believ- 
ing, however,  says  our  contemporary,  the  Financial  Nezvs,  that  the 
present  scheme  is  more  serious  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  vigorously  taken  in  hand. 


PROGRESS  IN  PERU'S  RUBBER  AREA. 


THE  Loreto  Commercial,  a  Peruvian  newspaper,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  work  of  the  Peru-Para  Rubber  Co.  ( Chi- 
cago), refers  to  what  has  been  accomplished  by  their  supervising 
engineer,  Senor  Oscar  Mavila,  in  the  matter  of  constructing 
roads  through  the  rubber  lands  covered  by  the  company's  con- 
cession. Those  roads  are  expected  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  business  of  Loreto,  since  rubber  may  now  be 
brought  there  overland  in  six  days  from  points  whence  formerly 
it  could  only  be  brought  in  a  roundabout  way  by  canoes,  some- 
times requiring  thirty  days  or  more.  The  Commercial  also  men- 
tions the  importation  by  the  company  a  telephone  system,  with 
sixty-two  miles  of  wire,  which  is  expected  to  facilitate  the  work- 
ing of  rubber  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  water  courses  than 
has  been  the  case  hitherto. 
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The    Annexation    of    the    Congo    to    Belgiu 


m. 


By  Hon.  James  Gustavus  IVIiileley* 


THE  American  rubber  trade  has  quite  an  interest  in  Congo 
affairs  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Congo  Free  State 
is  an  important  source  of  crude  rubber.     For  the  past  few 
years   that   country   has   been   maintaining   an   annual   output   of 
about    10,000,000    pounds.      Approximately    half    of    this    rubber 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  New  York  via  Antwerp. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  transfer  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  to  the  Belgian  government  will  have  any  marked  influence 
on  the  rubber  production  of  Central  Africa  or  will,  in  any  serious 
way,  interfere  with  the  proper  development  of  the  concessionary 
companies.  There  is  nothing  unexpected  or  revolutionary  about 
the  affair ;  it  is  simply  the  consummation  of  King  Leopold's  long 
cherished  plan  to  give  his  people  a  colony  as  an  outlet  for  their 
energies.  The  King  got  the  expansion  idea  long  before  his  sub- 
jects took  it  up.  Nearly  30  years  ago  he  saw  that  the  Congo 
was  a  good  thing  going  a-begging,  so  he  put  his  mark  on  it  and 
reserved  it  for  the  Belgians  whenever  they  should  get  ready  to 
take  it  over.  For  many  years  the  Congo  was  looked  upon 
by  the  world  in  general  as  an  expensive  royal  hobby.  To  ex- 
plore the  country,  to  establish  means  of  communication,  to  drive 


Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Beu;i.\ns. 

out  the  Arab  slave  traders  and  generally  to  "set  the  house  in 
order"  cost  much  good  Belgian  blood  and  much  of  the  King's 
treasure,  for  the  expenses  came  out  of  His  Majesty's  private 
pocket.  Now  that  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  is  passed  and 
the  Congo  is  self  supporting,  the  Belgians  are  willing  to  take  it 
over  and  the  King  has  handed  it  to  them  as  a  royal  gift. 

The  annexation  bill  finally  passed  the  Belgian  parliament  on 
September  9.  The  treaty  of  session  between  the  Congo  govern- 
ment and  Belgium  provides  that  the  rights  of  all  concessionaires 
shall  be  respected  and  that  Belgium  shall  take  over  all  the 
Congo's  contracts  and  obligations  as  well  as  its  assets. 

The  most  valuable  asset  is,  of  course,  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  occupies  nearly  as  much  territory  as  the  portion 
of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  which 
is   extremely   rich   in   rubber,   ivory   and   copper. 

In  addition  to  this  asset,  Belgium  receives  stocks  and  bonds, 
real  estate  in  Europe,  ammunition,  stores,  equipment,  et  cetera, 
valued  at  more  than  $22,000,000. 


On  the  -jther  hand  the  liabilities  of  the  Congo  state,  consist- 
ing chielly  in  outstanding  bonds,  amount  to  approximately 
$22,000,000. 

These  last  two  items  about  offset  one  another,  leaving  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  country  practically  unencumbered. 

King  Leopold  also  turns  over  to  Belgium  all  the  lands  and 
funds  of  the  Fondation  of  the  Crown,  which  embraces  among 
other  things  quite  an  important  tract  of  rubber  forest  lying  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Leopold,  and  the  revenues  from  which  have  hith- 
erto been  set  aside  in  a  separate  fund  by  the  King's  orders, 
and  used  for  public  improvements  in  Belgium  as  well  as  in  the 
Congo. 

In  consideration  of  receiving  this  Crown  property  in  addition 
to  the  rest  of  the  Congo,  Belgium  agrees  to  respect  the  conces- 
sions granted  in  the  crown  lands  to  two  companies  in  which 
Americans  are  interested,  and  to  the  Mission  of  the  Scheut  Fath- 
ers; to  continue  to  pay  a  subvention  of  $12,000  to  certain  Catholic 
missions  working  in  the  district;  to  grant  Prince  Albert  a  small 
civil  list  of  $24,000  until  he  ascends  the  throne;  and  to  give  the 
Princess  Clementine  $15,000  a  year  until  her  marriage. 


•Consul   General   in   the   United   States  of  the   Congo   Free   State. 


.American  Concession  on  the  Congo. 

[The  sliaded  portion  on  the  left  ilenotes  the  3,800  square  miles  ceded 
t<i  the  -Xniericaii  Congo  Co.  The  domaitic  tic  ta  couronnc  is  outlined, 
and  the  areas  under  concession  to  the  ABIR,  Kasai,  and  Katanga  com- 
panies. A  detail  map  of  the  American  concession  is  given  on  the  upper 
right    hand.] 

Belgium  also  promises  to  finish  certain  public  improvements 
already  begun  and  which  are  to  cost  not  more  than  $9,000,000. 

Belgium  agrees  further  to  create  a  fund  of  $10,000,000,  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Crown,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial 
office,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  especially  in  such  works  as 
schools,  hospitals,  subsidies  to  missions  and  scientific  expeditions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  two  important  amounts  that 
Belgium  is  called  upon  to  pay  (namely  the  $9,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000  funds)  are  expected  to  come  out  of  Congo  revenue  and, 
moreover,  she  practically  pays  it  to  herself  as  the  money  is  to 
go  on  public  improvements  in  Belgiuin  and  in  the  new  colony. 

The  only  thing  the  King  demands  for  himself  is  the  right  to 
continue  to  make  use,  during  his  life,  of  certain  palaces  of  the 
Congo  Crown  situated  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  and  to 
receive  the  proprietary  right  in  100,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Congo 
where  he  proposes  to  carry  on  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  as  a  useful  object  lesson  to  colonists. 
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The  budget  of  the  Belgian  kingdom  and  the  Colonial  budget 
are  to  be  kept  separate  and  the  Congo  bonds  are  not  considered, 
legally,  as  a  claim  on  Belgium  but  only  on  the  colony.  This  ques- 
tion caused  some  debate  in  parliament,  but  is  of  little  practical 
importance  as,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
default  on  those  securities  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  were, 
Belgium  would  probably  find  it  expedient  to  stand  behind  the 
colonial  bonds. 

.  So  much  for  the  treaty  of  cession  which  seems  to  start  the 
colony  on  a  fair  basis  and  which,  by  providing  for  the  two  de- 
velopment funds  (of  $9,000,000  and  $10,000,000  respectively) 
seems  to  insure  that  Belgium  shall  expend  a  proper  amount  on 
improvement  of  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  King's  personal  administration. 

As  far  as  the  machinery  of  administration  goes  there  is  quite  a 
change.  The  country  passes  from  the  personal  rule  of  the  King 
to  the  control  of  the  Belgian  parliament.  There  is  to  be  a 
Colonial  minister,  as  in  England,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Belgian  parliament.  There  will  also  be  a  Colonial  council,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  members,  eight  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  six  by  parliament,  so  that  every  shade  of  opinion 
will  be  represented.  The  finances  will  be  controlled  by  parlia- 
ment, which  will  consider  and  vote  on  the  budget  each  year. 
Proposals  for  concessions  will  be  laid  before  parliament 
before  final  action.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  the  condi- 
tions, parliament  may  of  course  bring  in  a  vote  of  "want  of  con- 
fidence" in  the  ministry  and  thus  overthrow  the  proposition. 

There  has  been  quite  an  agitation  against  the  existing  Congo 
concessions  which  seems  to  have  originated  among  certain 
Englishmen  who  had  none.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  they 
were  not  actuated  by  the  most  disinterested  motives,  for  they 
themselves  have  publicly  proclaimed  the  purity  of  their  purposes. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  Congo  concessions  were  contrary  to 
the  Berlin  treaty  by  which  the  Powers  (including  the  Congo 
government)  bound  themselves  not  to  grant  any  "monopoly"  in 
the  Congo  basin — a  geographical  term  which  includes  posses- 
sions of  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  England  as  well  as  the 
Congo  Free  State.  As  there  are  a  number  of  competing  con- 
cessionary companies  in  the  Belgian  Congo  it  is  diflftcult  to  see 
how  any  "monopoly"  has  been  created.  Moreover,  the  Congo 
concessions  are  "on  all  fours"  with  the  concessions  of  the  other 
powers  in  the  Congo  basin.  If  the  Belgian  Congo  concessions 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin  agreement  the  concessions 
given  by  other  powers  in  the  Congo  basin  are  equally  illegal. 

The  Congo  concessions,  most  of  which  are  for  rubber,  cover 
about  one-fifth  of  the  territory.  The  rest  of  the  rubber  forests 
is  either  exploited  by  the  Congo  government,  or  is  open  territory 
where  traders  may  go  in  and  trade  indiscriminately.  The  natives 
own  their  huts  and  villages  and  their  farms.  Most  of  these 
lands  are  held  tribally,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  rub- 
ber on  these  holdings  on  account  of  the  fact  that  rubber  had 
no  value  to  the  native  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  men. 
Hence,  the  great  rubber  forests  were  never  appropriated  by  the 
native  tribes. 

These  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Congo  govern- 
ment on  various  terms.  It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way,  how- 
ever, that  the  State  has  usually  demanded  a  half  interest 
in  the  profits,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  shares,  as  the  price  of  the 
concession.  The  dividends  on  these  shares  have  been  put  into 
the  government  treasury  and  are  used  to  carry  on  the  admin- 
istration.    None  of  it  has  ever  gone  to  the  King  personally. 

Some  of  the  concessionary  companies  had,  at  one  time,  a  large 
amount  of  administrative  jurisdiction  over  their  concessionary 
districts,  almost  as  much,  in  fact,  as  an  English  "chartered  com- 
pany." This  furnished  the  companies  with  a  means  of  coercing 
workmen,  which  was  sometimes  abused  and  which  was  found 
undesirable.  The  King  abolished  this  system  several  years  ago, 
so  that  at  the  present  day  no  individual  or  concessionary  com- 
pany can  in  any  way  constrain  a  native  to  work.     This  principle 


is  embodied  in  the  new  Colonial  charter  (which  is  a  sort  of 
"constitution"  of  the  new  colony),  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  already 
been  put  in  operation  by  the  King  it  will  cause  no  unsettling  of 
labor  conditions. 

The  rubber  companies  have  to  obtain  their  laborers  in  the 
open  labor  market  by  making  an  attractive  offer  of  wages.  In 
certain  districts  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question.  The  native 
has  a  rather  inordinate  share  of  mankind's  antipathy  towards 
work,  and  as  his  wants  are  few  and  easily  satisfied  he  doesn't  al- 
ways see  the  use  of  "getting  busy."  Of  course  there  are  some 
things  which  every  self-respecting  native  wants,  such  as  an  ac- 
cordeon,  a  white  umbrella,  and  enough  cloth  to  buy  a  wife,  and 
these  things  he  is  willing  to  work  for.  After  he  gets  the 
wife  he  generally  prefers  to  "lay  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe" 
and  let  her  support  him,  whereby  he  has  more  time  to  devote 
to  the  accordeon  and  the  shelter  of  the  white  umbrella. 

While  the  labor  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  the  rubber  companies 
find  it  can  be  solved  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  patience  and 
by  studying  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  natives  so  as  to  offer 
them  attractive  rewards  for  work.  That  is  the  system  they 
are  working  under  now  and  the  Colonial  charter  provides  for 
its  perpetuation.  A  native  may  work  for  a  rubber  company  or  not 
as  he  pleases.  He  cannot  be  constrained  in  any  way.  More- 
over, a  special  committee  has  been  constituted  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  native  and  to  make  a  report  each  year. 


COTTON  PLANTING  PROGRESS. 


"IPHE  production  of  cotton  in  Lagos,  in  British  West  African 
•*■  colony,  has  not  yet  reached  proportions  to  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  dealing  with  the  whole  cotton  situation.  What  has  been  done 
affords  evidence  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Lagos  are  favor- 
able to  cotton  planting,  and  that  native  labor  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  work.  What  is  more,  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  backed  practically  by 
the  cotton  industry  of  England,  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  following  figures,  relating  to  exports  from  Lagos  for  the 
first  half  of  1908,  are  from  an  official  source:  Exports  of  cotton, 
4,001  bales,  valued  at  £37,079  [=$180,444.90]  ;  exports  of  cotton 
seed,  4,116,96s  pounds,  valued  at  £4,458  [=$21,694.86].  Lagos 
is  now  an  important  source  of  rubber,  but  did  not  reach  this 
condition  all  at  once ;  in  fact,  it  was  ten  years  after  the  export 
of  rubber  began  before  it  equalled  in  value  in  any  year  the 
present  output  of  cotton. 

Six  prizes  for  cotton  grown  in  the  Federated  Malay  States 
were  offered  at  the  fifth  joint  annual  Agri-Horticultural  Show, 
at  Kuala  Lumpor,   Selangor,   held   August   10-12. 


IS    "DIABOLO"    DECLINING. 


AV/HILE  the  rival  alleged  inventors  of  the  game  of  "Diabolo" 
''  in  Europe  are  still  at  war,  the  game  would  seem  to  be 
already  on  a  decline.  Although  several  of  the  leading  sporting 
goods  firms  in  America  have  been  active  in  attempting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  game  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  as  yet 
shown  no  signs  of  popularity  here.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun  says : 

"Diabolo  did  not  last  long  here  and  indeed  never  took  as  it 
did  in  Paris  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  London.  Last  spring  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  a  good  many  children  were  to 
be.  seen  playing  it  hereabout,  but  now  one  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 
Some  of  the  department  stores  employed  demonstrators  to  teach 
the  game  to  customers,  but  to  little  effect. 

"  'It's  too  simple  a  pleasure  and  too  tame  a  game  for  Ameri- 
cans to  take  greatly  to  it,'  said  an  observer.  'And,  furthermore, 
few  have  the  patience  to  learn  the  little  balancing  trick.'  " 
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The     Export    Trade    in     Rubber    Goods. 

By  Alexander  Macpherson. 


[Note. — This  article  is  intended  for  the  man  who  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  extending  his  sphere  of  usefulness  to  embrace  the 
world's  markets — not  for  the  manufacturer  who  is  already  doing  a 
large  export   business.] 

BEFORE  launching  out  it  is  well  to  consider  how  you  will 
handle  the  business  when  you  get  it.  If  going  into  the 
export  of  rubber  shoes  with  the  idea  of  working  off  sur- 
plus stocks,  "Don't."  Lasts  for  the  Australian  trade  differ  ma- 
terially from  a  la  mode  in  America.  Northern  Europe  calls  for 
larger  sizes  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  you  can 
fill  orders  from  abroad  when  you  are  slack,  or  when  you  like. 
You  introduce  your  goods,  your  importer  sells  them  for  stated 
delivery  and  usually  orders  well  ahead.  He  has  spent  his  time 
and  money  getting  business  for  you  and  states  that  he  must  have 
delivery  at  a  specified  time.  To  be  fair,  you  must  ship  to  meet 
his  requirements.  If  you  do  not,  he  is  out  of  pocket  and  so  are 
you.  It  has  cost  you  money  to  open  up  in  new  territory,  and  re- 
peat orders  are  generally  required  to  make  a  real  profit.  You 
must  plan  to  make  from  special  lasts  and  to  turn  out  the  goods 
in  time  to  reach  a  certain  steamer,  or  a  season's  trade  may  be 
lost  by  the  importer  and  a  good  customer  by  you.  In  order 
to  do  a  successful  export  business  you  must  be  prepared  to  give 
export  orders  first  attention,  even  if  at  a  loss  of  profit  obtainable 
by   marketing  an   equal  given   quantity   of  goods   at  home. 

In  mechanical  rubber  goods  you  may  have  to  make  many 
special  lines  to  do  any  great  volume,  and  plan  to  ship  goods  of 
dimensions  unusual  on  the  home  market.  To  follow  the  English 
practice  of  turning  out  garden  hose  in  60-foot  lengths  would 
mean  ripping  up  the  hose  room  and  putting  in  new  plant,  and  be- 
sides you  can  sell  the  50  foot  "coils,"  as  the  New  Zealanders 
call  them,  almost  as  readily.  But  it  is  no  use  sending  400  foot 
rolls  of  12  inch  6  ply  belting  to  Mexico,  when  100  foot  lengths 
are  ordered  done  up  in  separate  bales  so  as  to  ride  mule-back 
over  the  mountains.  Your  man  knows  how  he  wants  goods  packed. 
If  he  orders  "specialties"  generally  done  up  by  you  in  cartons, 
to  be  shipped  100  pairs  in  bulk  in  a  case,  he  wants  them  that 
way,  and  he  wants  them  at  a  figure  lower  by  the  price  of  the 
carton.  He  also  wants  them  in  as  few  cubic  feet  as  possible  to 
keep  down  the  freight  charge.  The  steamship  lines  accept  your 
shipment  to  be  charged  for  cubic  measurement  or  weight  at  their 
option.  The  goods  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  be  trans- 
shipped many  times,  and  must  be  packed  accordingly.  Gsntainers 
for  home  shipment  will  not  do  for  foreign;  cases  must  be  strong 
and  metal  bound ;  bales  must  be  doubly  secure  and  compact  as 
possible.     Safeguard  against  pillage  en  route. 

Export  business  means  increased  details  in  your  office,  perhaps 
extra  staff,  and  the  supervision  of  some  of  its  best  members. 
It  means  cablegrams  and  cable  codes  to  study.  You  must  be 
posted  on  declarations  for  the  different  countries  and  to  pay 
handsomely  for  some  of  them.  It  mejins  being  posted  on  freight 
rates  and  sailings  of  vessels.  Your  shipping  arrangements  must 
be  made  at  the  ports  of  sailings.  You  will  educate  yourself  in 
foreign  exchange  and  will  get  posted  on  letters  of  credit,  new 
forms  of  drafts  and  settlement  in  London  by  cable.  All  this 
takes  time,  money  and  minutest  attention  to  detail.  You  may 
get  a  heavy  foreign  mail  to-day,  the  return  mail  closing  next  day, 
with  no  other  for  four  weeks,  numerous  inquiries  to  answer, 
quotations  on  special  lines  to  give,  and  a  friendly  buyer's  com- 
missions to  execute  in  time  for  to-morrow.  Such  occupation 
will  likely  keep  you  out  of  mischief  for  that  day  and  night,  but 
your  staff  will  hardly  he  expected  to  appreciate  the  extra  tasks. 
Then  there  is  the  study  of  trade-mark  laws  to  be  considered. 
Should  you,  after  all,  decide  seriously  to  tackle  the  export  busi- 


ness, then,  (i)  Where  shall  you  send  your  goods?  (2)  How 
shall  you  introduce  and  market  them?  (3)  What  shall  be  your 
prices?  (4)  On  what  terms  shall  you  sell  and  how  collect? 
There  are  many  other  queries  but  these  are  the  main  ones :  the 
others  are  sub  queries. 

Where   Shall   You   Send   Your  Goods? 

You  want  to  know  which  countries  are  most  likely  to  absorb 
your  goods  in  the  largest  quantities  and  on  the  most  preferred 
tariff  basis.  If  you  are  Canadian,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about 
it  you  can  obtain  fairly  accurate  information  from  your  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  If  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  a  letter 
to  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  inquiring  the  imports 
of  stated  lines  of  rubber  goods  into  any  given  country,  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  goods  made  in  such  country,  also  in- 
formation as  to  the  customs  tariffs,  giving  you  particularly  the 
tariff  preference  your  country's  goods  enjoy,  would  be  likely 
to  be  answered  by  a  letter  giving  such  information  or  promising 
to  obtain  it  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  to  be  posted  in  advance. 
In  Japan  there  are  factories  making  rubber  goods  and  ready  to 
promptly  fill  special  orders.  British  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
send  their  goods  in  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis,  while  the  Japanese 
collect  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  those  from  the  United  States. 
Americans  do  sell  rubber  goods  in  Japan,  but  these  circum- 
stances are  to  be  considered.  Take  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  which  country  the  United  States  have  a  treaty  whereby 
certain  manufactured  products  including  rubber  enter  Brazil  at 
a  rate  of  duty  20  per  cent,  lower  than  that  collected  on  goods 
made  in  other  countries.  Brazil  has  been  developing  rapidly, 
railways  building,  no  rubber  manufacturers  there;  most  stable 
government  in  South  America.  Why  not  make  full  inquiries 
about  Brazil?  But  don't  spend  a  thousand  or  so  in  trying  to 
open  a  market  for  rubber  footwear  there.  The  largest  dealers 
in  leather  shoes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  told  me  once  that  he  had  had 
two  cases  of  sand  shoes  in  stock  for  years.  But  under 
a  high  protective  tariff  some  general  manufacturing  is  done. 
The  established  and  new  railroads  are  and  will  be  users  of 
mechanical  goods ;  mostly  all  to  go  from  Europe  unless  American 
manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities.  You  will 
be  conferring  a  blessing  on  the  Brazilians  if  you  establish  your 
goods  on  their  market.  I  never  saw  such  rotten  rubber  goods  as 
were  on  the  market  when  I  visited  it  in  1904,  and  still  I  sold 
good  goods,  at  a  fair  profit,  and  more  have  followed  them.  These 
countries  are  mentioned  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  prelim- 
inary investigation  of  any  field  can  be  carried  on  at  long  range 
at  practically  no  expense  beyond  postage. 

How  Shall  You  Introduce  and  Market  Your  Goods? 
There  are  many  ways.  There  are  the  New  York  exporting 
houses  who  would  likely  take  on  your  line.  You  may  obtain 
a  list  of  importers  of  your  class  of  goods  in  a  given  country. 
You  may  write  them  with  catalogues  and  price  lists.  You  may 
learn  of  reputable  agents  and  may  correspond  with  them. 
At  the  same  time  you  may  take  up  much  time  and  may  burden 
your  files  with  a  voluminous  correspondence.  You  may  be 
called  upon  to  send  many  sainples  (no  charge),  and  may  be 
induced  to  contribute  many  dollars  towards  traveling,  office  and 
advertising  expenses,  and  if  your  goods  are  "mechanicals"  I  am 
satisfied  that  you  will  only  be  using  up  energy,  time  and  money 
to  no  avail.  In  my  experience  the  right  way  to  introduce  and 
market  your  goods  abroad  is  by  means  of  a  personal  canvass  on 
the  part  of  one  of  your  head  men;  the  higher  up  the  better,  so 
long  as  he  is  adaptable,  has  good  judgment,  has  enough  decision 
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of  character  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  and  sufficient  backbone 
to  stick  out  for  a  fair  profit  and  your  established  export  terms. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  on  this  point  from  a  "Report 
Upon  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  in  Canada," 
by  Richard  Grigg,  special  commissioner  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  commercial  intelligence: 

"To  send  a  son  or  nephew  not  long  from  school  on  a  trip  to 
Canada,  which  is  designed  to  combine  pleasure,  education,  and 
business,  is  admirable  as  far  as  the  two  first  objects  are  con- 
cerned, and  useless  or  worse  than  that  as  regards  business.  The 
men  who  go  out  for  business  purposes  should  be  thoroughly 
competent  and  able  to  speak  with  sufficient  authority  at  home  to 
command  attention  for  the  lessons  they  learn." 

The  man  who  goes  should  know  it  all  when  he  returns.  Be 
prepared  for  a  stiff  expense  account.  The  "foreigner"  is  "had"  at 
all  turns.  You  or  your  man  represents  a  big  house — the  farther 
away  it  is  the  larger  it  must  look.  Entertaining  cuts  a  large  figure 
in  some  countries,  and  when  the  country  is  reached  special  clothing 
may  be  required  and  only  procurable  at  high  figures.  Suppose 
it  is  decided  that  you  shall  go  yourself. 

What  Shall  Be  Your  Prices? 

In  shoes  you  can  readily  obtain  the  prices  of  the  large  exporters 
of  your  country,  and  although  your  goods  may  in  your  opinion  be 
much  better  you  will,  I  think,  find  that  you  cannot  with  your 
unknown  line  obtain  at  first  prices  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  other  makers  unless  you  give  a  long  exclusive  agency  to  one 
buying  house  in  a  country,  and  that  without  any  guarantee  of 
quantity  to  be  purchased.  I  had  the  pleasant  experience  in  one 
country  of  being  told  by  several  that  my  line,  which  had  been 
known  there  for  some  years,  was  the  best  on  the  market,  "but 
a  little  high  in  price."  I  have  often  wondered,  aside  from  the 
merits  of  the  goods,  whether  the  "little  higher"  price  had  not 
something  to  do  with  the  esteem  in  which  the  goods  were  held. 
Determine  at  what  price  you  can  profitably  sell  your  goods  net 
and  then  base  your  selling  price  and  commission  upon  this  figure, 
having  the  prices  of  the  country  in  mind.  This  applies  to  mechan- 
icals as  well  as  shoes,  but  in  mechanicals  your  prices  may  vary 
from  those  of  others  more  greatly  than  they  can  in  shoes.  The 
standards  vary  so  greatly  in  the  former  that  their  profitable 
distribution  is  much  a  question  of  salesmanship.  Be  able  to  give 
prices  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  net  figures.  Lists 
differ  in  different  countries  so  that  discounts  do  not  mean  much 
to  the  average  foreign  buyer.  Study  foreign  moneys  and  the 
metric  system. 

On  What  Terms  Shall  You  Sell  and  How  Collect? 

Terms  are  various.  I  have  seen  statements  showing  terms  from 
90  days  to  twelve  months.  On  twelve  months  terms  and  with 
fair  prices  you  may  expect  to  do  more  business  than  if  you 
sell  for  cash.  If  you  had  a  salaried  staff  to  sell  and  collect 
you  might  make  your  terms  the  same  as  at  home,  but  when  you 
are  distributing  from  North  America  the  only  clean  safe  way 
to  do  business  is  sight  draft  against  letter  of  credit  or  sight  draft 
against  documents.  I  was  diffident  about  quoting  such  terms  at 
first;  it  seemed  to  me  worse  than  C.  O.  D.  It  seemed  unreason- 
able that  the  customer  should  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  goods 
before  he  had  even  seen  them.  But  all  the  large  importing  houses 
are  used  to  it.  In  fact,  one  house  I  know  of  insists  upon  paying 
cash  when  they  place  an  order.  If  weight  cannot  be  exactly 
computed,  they  prefer  to  overpay  and  have  the  balance  to  their 
credit. 

Useful  information  to  carry  is  weights  of  the  goods;  inland 
freights,  if  any,  so  you  can  compute  cost  of  laying  down  at  sea- 
board; bonding  charges,  if  any;  cartage  charges  and  cost  of 
consul's  certificate.  All  figure  in  the  cost  of  laying  down,  and 
while  freights  are  not  so  important  on  the  percentage  basis 
in  the  rubber  business  as  in  some  other  lines,  the  information 
is  useful.     Remember   that  the   percentage   to   lay  down  varies 


materially  with  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy. Cheap  suction  hose  takes  a  greater  percentage  to  lay  down 
than  high-grade  valve  gum  in  6  x  3  x  i-inch  slabs.  Don't  pre- 
pare to  quote  a  definite  laying  down  percentage;  this  is  bad 
policy  when  you  sell  f.  0.  b.  your  factory,  but  be  posted  on  these 
percentages  so  your  customer  can  form  his  own  laid  down  cost. 

Say  Brazil  is  your  objective  point.  You  have  procured  your 
letter  of  credit  and  accompanying  letter  of  indication  and  the 
bank  has  told  you  how  to  keep  and  use  them.  You  have  say 
i50  in  gold  on  your  person.  The  "sovereign,"  costing  about  487 
cents,  will  buy  as  much  as  the  $5  gold  piece  costing  500  cents. 
A  passport  may  be  useful.  It  is  easily  procured  and  does  not  take 
up  much  room.  Take  invoices  of  your  samples  in  triplicate,  each 
with  the  proper  declaration  of  the  country  attached.  See  that 
your  life  insurance  policies  have  endorsed  upon  them  permission 
to  travel  to  your  destination  and  back.  You  may  be  asked  to  pay 
a  small  extra  premium.  Additional  accident  insurance  may  be 
advisable  and  you  may  insure  your  samples  and  effects.  Have 
duplicate  sets  of  samples.  Send  one  set  ahead  and  take  the 
other  with  you.  Take  a  cable  code  with  you  and  advise  the 
office  of  it.    Keep  the  office  posted. 

Of  course  you  have  seen  to  it  that  you  have  secured  the  best 
accommodation  on  the  steamer  and  that  your  stateroom  is  on  the 
side  from  which  the  prevailing  wind  comes.  And  here  just  one 
word  in  your  ear  on  the  way  to  the  Grand  Hotel  Something-Or- 
Other.  They  are  all  "Grand"  there.  You  may  be  sorry  for  them 
all  in  the  country  you  are  visiting,  but  what's  the  use  of  rubbing  it 
in?  Kicks  against  his  poor  old  country  w'ill  hardly  warm  up  a 
prospective  buyer.  If  these  poor  benighted  individuals  talk  Por- 
tugese or  Spanish  or  whatever,  give  them  credit  for  at  least  a 
little  business  ability.  You  may  be  able  to  hit  off  a  four  hour 
clip  when  you  are  at  home,  but  the  man  in  Rio,  for  instance,  will 
know  how  to  regulate  the  pace  and  you  will  find  his  mile  an  hour 
will  give  you  more  business  there  than  the  faster  rate.  Don't  push 
them  too  hard.  Remember  that  you  are  not  there  to  educate 
them.  Say  the  best  you  can  of  their  country  and  deal  with  them 
as  equals.  Let  them  take  their  own  time.  Study  them  and  their 
form  of  civilization  and  you  will  be  traveling  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Be  prepared  to  drink  coffee  at  all  hours  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  as  you  would  tea  at  4  o'clock  in  a  customer's  office 
in  London.  By  the  way,  if  you  think  of  turning  your  caravan 
towards  that  Mecca  of  the  American  manufacturer,  dear  quiet 
slow  old  London,  cultivate  patience  and  be  prepared  to  give  this 
most  conservative  market  in  the  world  a  try  out  of  at  least 
three  years  before  expecting  profitable  results,  but  we  are  in 
Brazil,  not  England.  Adaptability  is  the  text  of  the  foregoing 
sermon. 

Now  serious  work  begins.  Certain  large  exporters  have  their 
selling  policies  defined  and  will  not  depart  from  a  set  method  of 
distribution.  It  is  well  to  study  local  conditions.  Frame  thor- 
oughly a  policy  which  in  your  opinion  is  best  suited  to  the  field. 
Here  is  where  judgment  and  decision  come  in, — with  no  intimate 
or  business  associate  to  talk  it  over  with,  perhaps  unfamiliarity 
with  the  language.  I  have  made  calls  of  investigation  upon 
merchants,  interviewed  agents,  been  followed  by  agents  and  im- 
portuned to  leave  my  goods  in  the  hands  of  one  house  for  dis- 
tribution. I  have  sat  around  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  a  week  at 
a  stretch,  forming  my  policy  and  looking  for  the  best  men  to 
carry  it  out — all  the  time  itching  to  get  down  to  selling  but  not 
offering  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  and  if  that  is  not  hard  work 
I  do  not  know  what  is.  To  get  the  balls  rolling  is  comparatively 
easy,  but  to  decide  where  to  roll  them  and  who  shall  keep  them 
rolling  when  you  are  back  home  is  another  matter.  You  are 
spending  time  and  money,  lots  of  both.  The  responsibility  is 
yours.  On  you  the  glory  showers  or  the  blame  falls  a  year 
hence.  A  wrong  move,  and  you  might  better  have  spent  the  time 
on  the  farm  and  the  money  on  the  heathen. 

Just  a  few  words  on  an  agency  agreement.  You  must  make 
the  remuneration  sufficiently  attractive  or  your  agent  will  devote 
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his  energies  to  more  profitable  lines.  He  wants  a  fair  return,  and 
the  really  big  agent  will  be  best  satisfied  with  the  connnission 
that  will  not  hamper  the  free  distribution  by  increasing  the  sale 
price.  He  wants  a  commission  on  all  that  comes  into  his  terri- 
tory, and  rightly  so,  but  make  him  agree  to  earn  it  all.  Make 
him  turn  in  traveler's  reports  with  shipping  marks,  and  make 
him  agree  to  cover  the  ground  at  least  a  certain  number  of 
times  a  year,  and  check  him  up  as  well  as  you  can.  Goods  en- 
tering the  country  after  being  sold  into  another  country  should 
not  be  claimed  upon,  but  if  a  New  York  buying  house  orders 
goods  to  be  shipped  to  a  certain  country,  the  shipping  mark 
being  one  reported  by  your  agent,  then  he,  is  entitled  to  his  com- 
mission. Insist  upon  shipping  marks  being  given  by  the  buying 
house,  and  thus  know   if  your  man  has  earned  his  percentage. 

Having  sized  up  your  situation  and  having  had  your  final 
draft  of  agreement  signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  you 
are  so  far  on  your  way,  but  do  not  post  home  then.  You  will 
notice  I  state  "signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part."  The 
agreement  is  bona  fide  on  the  part  of  both,  and  you  intend  to 
carry  it  out,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  clearly  understood  when 
the  agreement  is  being  discussed  and  drafted  that  final  execution 
rests  with  some  one  at  home  and  that  the  instrument  is  to  be 
dated  at  your  headquarters.  A  "power  of  attorney"  to  sign  for 
your  company  could  easily  have  been  obtained,  but  you  are  just 
as  well  off  without  it.  No  business  man  is  going  to  incur  the 
expense  of  your  long  business  trip,  size  up  the  situation,  and  then 
draw  up  an  agreement  that  he  or  his  confreres  will  throw  out  on 
his  home  arrival,  but  two  heads  are  generally  better  than  one 
and  you  may  find  out  that  you  have  neglected  to  cover  some 
point  and  this  may  be  covered  by  correspondence  at  the  time 
of  final  signature.  The  place  of  final  execution  is  important. 
There  are  such  things  as  disagreements  and  lawsuits.  Have  an 
eye  on  the  possibilities  and  place  yourself  as  advantageously  as 
possible  in  case  of  misunderstandings.  If  you  date  your  agree- 
ment Tokio  it  may  be  liable  to  interpretation  in  a  Japanese  court 
of  law  and  you  may  be  forced  to  attend  in  Japan  at  considerable 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  have  at  least 
a  look  in.  An  agreement  dated  at  your  own  town  may  shut  ofif 
what  might  otherwise  be  an  unjust  lawsuit.  Likely  your  agent 
is  more  keen  to  tie  up  with  you  than  you  may  appear  to  be 
with  him.  He  may  overlook  what  may  appear  to  be  minor 
details,  but  because  he  is  sloppy  in  his  business  methods  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be. 

Then  to  the  pleasant  occupation  of  filling  tlie  long  felt  want  for 
your  goods.  Even  if  it  is  a  straight  selling  proposition  to  one 
house  do  not  sail  away  home  with  your  substantial  opening  order. 
Visit  the  more  important  business  centers  with  your  agents. 
Open  up,  get  him  to  make  the  entrees  and  then  with  him  by  your 
side  sell  the  goods.  He  gets  the  commission  but  he  also  drinks 
in  the  rich  vintage  which  has  been  ripened  by  you  through  the 
years ;  his  thirst  for  knowledge  is  satisfied  and  he  is  stimulated 
to  follow  in  your  wise  footsteps.  By  the  time  half  of  your  pro- 
spective customers  have  kept  their  appointments  and  the  other 
half  kept  you  cursing  over  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  your 
valuable  time  by  forgetting  to  turn  up,  your  agent  will  have  all 
your  arguments  noted,  stored  up  and  ready  to  be  improved  upon 
when  you  have  left.  One  of  the  heartbreaks  for  the  man  who 
likes  to  send  the  orders  in  is  to  find  that  many  of  the  largest 
houses  send  all  their  orders  through  their  London  or  New  York 
buying  houses.  Some  houses  even  object  to  selling  the  goods,  de- 
pending on  their  buyers  in  the  large  manufacturing  centers  to 
purchase  to  the  best  advantage  in  fulfillment  of  requisitions  from 
the  local  house. 

Judgment  will  tell  you  how  long  to  spend  on  the  territory. 
Your  agent,  be  he  on  commission  or  buying  outright,  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  spend  a  year  with  him,  but  by  the  time  you  have 
visited  the  principal  centers  he  and  his  individual  travelers  on  the 
different  grounds  will  be  posted  on  the  merits  of  your  lines  and 
have   your   arguments   by   heart,   together    with    some   new    and 


perhaps  better  ones  of  their  own,  and  then  is  the  time  to  pack 
up  for  home. 

You  have  accomplished  your  mission  in  the  new  field.  Procure 
a  copy  of  the  custom  tariff  and  regulations,  and  then  back  to 
where  the  staff  are  ready  to  tell  you  all  about  the  good  time  you 
have  been  having  while  they  have  been  slaving  away  at  the  same 
old  grind.  If  you  are  at  all  receptive,  the  trip  has  tauglit  you 
more  about  your  own  line  than  you  ever  knew  before.  You  have 
learned  a  lot  about  other  lines  made  elsewhere,  and  best  of  all 
you  have  broadened  out  and  learned  new  business  methods  which 
may  be  put  into  practice  with  advantage.  Then  follow  your 
men  up,  give  them  a  good  long  letter  by  each  mail,  take  your 
articles  up  by  letter  one  at  a  time  and  keep  your  men  refreshed 
and  enthusiastic.  If  you  have  several  agents  one  form  of  letter 
may  do  for  them  all,  but  keep  after  them.  Write  individuals 
short  personal  letters.  Let  them  feel  there  is  a  personality 
thinking  of  them  where  the  goods  are  made.  Keep  them  fresh, 
or  much  of  your  foreign  effort  will  have  been  of  no  avail.  Let 
them  know  that  you  are  following  the  sales  closely.  Your 
traveling  men  like  a  pat  on  the  back  when  they  have  "pulled  off" 
a  good  thing;  so  does  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
be  he  principal  or  employe.  Send  the  buyers  a  Christmas  card 
in  your  own  name.  Above  all,  fill  your  orders  promptly  ;  nd 
carefully — answer  correspondence  by  return  of  mail — and  get  the 
sight  drafts  out  with  the  documents. 


GUAYULE  AREA   OF  MEXICO. 


nPHE  problem  of  how  long  the  natural  supplies  of  guayule  in 
■*•  Mexico  will  last  depends,  for  one  thing,  on  how  much 
guayule  land  there  is.  Naturally.  And  who  knows?  The  cen- 
suses of  most  things  in  Mexico  are  not  yet  complete,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  a  geographical  commission  appointed  to 
map  the  towns  of  that  republic  reported  recently  the  discovery 
of  7,679  towns  which  were  not  officially  known  to  exist.  How, 
then,  should  any  one  be  expected  to  know  how  many  square 
miles  are  covered  with  the  guayule  shrub?  Of  course,  all  these 
towns  newly  discovered  by  the  government  Of  Diaz  are  not  of 
the  importance  of  Oaxaca  or  Guanajuato,  but  all  the  same  their 
populations  will  not  longer  escape  paying  taxes.  Speaking  of 
towns  recalls  the  fact  that  when  The  India  Rubber  World 
inquired,  in  regard  to  a  certain  guayule  property,  "What  town 
it  was  near?"  the  answer  was:  "That  is  hard  to  say;  there  are 
a  good  many  towns  on  the  hacienda."  One  can  see  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  the  haciendado,  in  fitting  out  his  periodical  tax 
list,  to  forget  to  include  all  the  towns  on  his  property.  The  fact 
is  vthat  there  are  yet  many  vast  landed  estates  in  Mexico,  the 
resources  of  which  are  revealed  only  when  Americans  or  other 
outsiders  take  an  interest  in  their  development,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  are  in  the  states  located  within  the  guayule  zone. 
The  sole  question,  however,  is  not  how  much  guayule  country  is 
there  to  be  worked,  but  how  much  of  the  unused  shrub  is  yet 
commercially  convenient  to  the  centers  of  the  guayule  rubber 
industrv. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 

EXPORTS    FROM    THE    tXlTITED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
^-^  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  from  the  United  States  for 
the  month  of  July,  1908,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  three 
years : 

Belting,       Boots       •       .Ml 
Packing,        and  other 

Months.  and  Hose.     Shoes.        Rubber.       Total. 

July,    1908 $105,444    $208,319       $.106,099       $619,862 

January  to  June 608,681       448,014       1,814,046      2,870,741 

Total     $714,125     $656,333    $2,r20,i45    $3,490,603 

Total,    1907 795.f)65      694,075      2,352,870      3,842,910 

Total,    1906 663,5,^6      615,154      1,803.572      3,082,202 
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Mechanical    Goods    Industry. 


THE  importance  of  the  mechanical  goods  industry  as 
affording  a  demand  for  india-rubber  is  perhaps  more 
evident  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  so  many  important  works  devoted  to 
the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  alone.  That  such  spe- 
cialization should  exist  in  America,  instead  of  each  important 
factory  producing  a  variety  of  goods  is  due  to  reasons  which 
date  from  the  discovery  of  vulcanization. 

Charles  Goodyear,  the  rubber  pioneer,  never  became  a  manu- 
■  facturer  on  his  own  account  to  a  large  extent,  but  such  re- 
wards as  came  to  him  for  his  invention  of  vulcanization  were  in 
the  shape  of  royalties  from  manufacturers  licensed  to  work  un- 
der his  patent.  Up  to  1844  the  principal  attempts  at  making 
rubber  goods  in  America  had  been  in  the  development  of  over- 
shoes, but  no  success  had  been  attained  even  in  regard  to  these 
until  Goodyear's  discovery  was  made  known.  Naturally,  the 
first  licenses  under  the  vulcanization  patent  were  for  its  use 
in   the   footwear   industry. 

Subsequently  other  licenses  were  issued  for  the  employment 
of  vulcanization  in  the  making  of  machinery  belts,  stationers'  elas- 
tic bands,  india-rubber  gloves,  waterproof  clothing,  and  so  on. 
In  each  case  the  manufacturer  was  permitted  to  utilize  the  new 
invention  in  only  one  line  of  goods.  One  license  was  for  the 
manufacture  of  doorsprings  alone,  but  an  important  business 
was    built    upon    this   seemingly   slight    foundation. 

The  Goodyear  patent  had  the  benefit  of  a  special  extension, 
making  its  total  life  21  years,  during  which  time  the  licensed 
footwear  manufacturers  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  other 
class  of  goods,  and  so  with  each  of  the  other  manufacturers. 
During  those  years,  therefore,  were  developed,  in  different  towns, 
groups  of  specialized  rubber  workers,  which  condition  was  con- 
tinued long  after  the  expiration  of  the  historic  patent.  When- 
ever a  new  factory  was  established  it  was  likely  to  be  confined 
solely  to  that  type  of  goods  with  which  its  promoter  was  most 
familiar.  There  is  in  the  country  to-day  a  factory  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  half  century,  and  employing  at  times  4,000 
workers,  that  has  never  produced  a  single  article  in  rubber  other 
than  boots  and  shoes.  Probably  few  of  the  employes  there  could 
turn  out  anything  else  in  rubber.  Similarly,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  none  of  the  concerns  now  producing  mechanical 
rubber  goods  has  ever  made  any  shoes. 

Whether  or  not  the  policy  of  specialization  is  economically 
better  or  worse  than  that  pursued  in  European  rubber  works,  in 
several  of  which  practically  "everything  in  rubber"  is  made, 
might  afford  the  basis  for  an  interesting  discussion.  There 
would  appear  to  be  good  reason,  where  it  is  possible,  to  keep 
a  force  of  workers  constantly  employed  on  a  given  line  of 
goods,  thus  rendering  them  always  familiar  with  the  details  of 
production  and  always  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  there  is 
some  advantage  in  having  the  machinery  of  the  plant  always  in 
operation.  It  is  the  fact  of  such  specialization  that  such  large 
outputs  of  a  given  line — airbrake  hose,  for  example,  or  belting, 
or  packing — are  seen  in  the  case  of  a  single  factory.  No  doubt 
in  many  cases  economical  production  has  been  a  result. 

What  have  been  termed  "mechanical  goods"  have  become  so 
varied,  however,  that  the  factory  attempting  a  full  line  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  specializing  very  much.  Hence,  still  carry- 
ing out  the  American  idea,  one  will  concentrate  largely  upon  belt- 
ing, another  on  tires,  others  on  hose,  while  still  others,  leaving  the 
heavier  goods  alone,  will  devote  their  attention  to  some  specialty, 
say  in  mold  work.  But  there  are  one  or  two  factories  in  Amer- 
ica that  doubtless  produce  a  greater  variety  of  rubber  goods 
than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  single  factory  abroad. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  intelligently  the  volume 


of  mechanical  goods  production.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  last  United  States  census,  in  reporting  operations  for  the 
year  1904,  gave  the  following  figures  for  the  rubber  industry  other 
than  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  it  may  further  be  mentioned  that 
insulated  wire  is  not  included.  The  druggists'  sundries  trade 
is  embraced,  however,  and  hard   rubber : 

Number    of   factories 313 

Capital   $59,537,810 

Salaries  paid    $3,664,645 

Average  number  wage  earners $24,882 

Total  wages  paid $11,217,270 

Miscellaneous  expenses   $8,087,962 

Cost  of  materials $48,002,012 

Value  of  products $77,950,095 

It  is  probable  that,  in  point  of  volume,  the  largest  item  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  is  that  embracing  the  many  forms  of  pack- 
ings, for  steam  and  hydraulic  use.  When  it  is  considered  that 
every  steam  engine  in  the  world,  and  practically  every  pump,  re- 
quires to  be  "packed,"  and  rubber  enters  into  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  packings  made,  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
is  this  branch  of  the  rubber  manufacture.  American  packings 
have  been  introduced  successfully  into  most  foreign  markets 
where  a  demand  for  any  sort  of  packings  exists,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  practically  none  imported. 

Rubber  belting  for  machinery  has  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  great  variety,  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  sizes  larger, 
perhaps,  than  have  been  constructed  elsewhere.  An  important 
development  in  this  branch  has  been  in  the  making  of  conveyor 
belts,  for  use  in  grain  elevators,  in  mines,  and  in  factories  of  many 
kinds,  for  the  economical  movement  of  commodities.  This  general 
system,  first  devised  in  America,  has  become  widely  introduced, 
and  while  all  the  belting  used  for  conveyor  purposes  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  an  important  quantity  for  this  pur- 
pose is  exported. 

The  output  of  rubber  hose,  for  various  purposes,  has  become 
enormous.  The  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  paid  fire 
departments,  with  rubber  or  rubber  lined  hose  embraced  in  their 
equipment,  alone  calls  for  the  entire  product  of  some  good-sized 
factories,  while  such  hose  is  also  supplied  by  a  dozen  other  con- 
cerns. The  mandatory  use  on  every  railway  train  of  air  brakes 
and  other  safety  devices  calling  for  the  use  of  hose,  has  created  a 
demand  for  rubber  which  figures  largely  in  the  total  output  of 
mechanical  goods.  There  must  be  taken  into  account  also  the 
widespread  sale  of  common  garden  hose — something  which  is 
called  for  in  practically  every  home  in  all  towns  having  modern 
waterworks  systems. 

The  exports  of  American-made  packings,  belting  and  hose,  for 
several  years  past,  have  been  stated  officially  to  be  of  the  values 
here  given  [for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30]  : 

1900-01  $565,726        1904-05   $994,100 

1901-02 634,146        1905-06  1,221,159 

1902-03  819,985         1906-07  1,253.369 

1903-04 879,476        1907-08 1,347,775 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  shipped  also  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  similar  goods  to  the  value 
of  $162,602. 

Note  must  be  taken,  under  this  heading,  of  tires,  which  would 
seem  to  come  properly  under  the  head  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods.  While,  as  already  stated,  packings  probably  bulk  larger 
in  volume,  tires  lead  among  mechanical  goods  products  in  respect 
to  value.  While  some  motor  car  tires  continue  to  be  imported — 
probably  by  the  owners  of  imported  cars — most  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  tires  used  in  j^merica  are  of  home  manufacture.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  half  the  rubber  tires  used  in  the  world  are 
made  in  this  country. 
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The   Rubber  Planting   World. 


EASTERN  PLANTING  ON  A  SOUND  BASIS. 

AS  a  result  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Far  East  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  who  has  become  the  editor  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber Journal  after  several  years'  residence  in  Ceylon  in 
an  official  capacity  which  brought  him  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  beginnings  of  rubber  culture  there,  he  expresses  satis- 
faction with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  up  to  date  and 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  planting  interest. 
After  a  minute  examination  of  the  business  he  concludes  that 
rubber  cultivation  is  on  a  perfectly  sound  basis,  and  any  who 
may  have  any  misgivings  he  advises  to  make  a  visit  to  the  East, 
where  the  plantations  of  Hevea  aggregate  some  350,000  acres 
[=^545  square  miles].  He  concludes  a  recent  article  by  saying: 
"At  the  present  time  the  Eastern  acreage  in  bearing  is  small, 
and  less  than  2,000  tons  of  rubber  will  probably  be  exported 
during  1909;  ultimately  the  trees  already  planted  should  yield 
a  crop  equal  to  that  annually  exported  from  Brazil." 

WAHNnJG   AGAINST   TOO   MITCH   PLANTING. 

The  Ceylon   Observer  in  an  editorial  on  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  production  of  plantation   rubber  in   Ceylon  and  the   Fed- 


Llring  "Castilloa"  Rubber  at  La  Zacualpa. 

[Plantation   in  the  state  of   Chiapas.    Mexico.  1 

erated  Malay  States,  in  the  course  of  which  estimates  are  made 
of  the  ^)ossible  product  of  the  more  recent  plantings,  based 
upon  the  actual  results  from  earlier  plantings,  and  taking 
into  account  what  is  being  done  in  India,  this  suggestion  is  made : 
"If  again,  five  years  later,  southern  Asia  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
ducing (or  capable  of  producing)  'plantation  rubber'  equal  in 
quantity  in  one  year  to  the  present  consumption  of  the  world, 
it  is  surely  time  now  to  stop  planting  any  more  rubber,  until 
it  is  seen  what  effect  on  prices  largely  increasing  exports  from 
the  East  from  1911  onwards  may  produce." 

rubber    INTEnPLANTING. 

The  first  planting  of  rubber  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Ceylon 
was  in  connection  with  cacao,  though  afterward  much  rubber 
was  interplanted  with  tea.  Latterly  rubber  has  been  planted  on 
a  large  scale  without  connection  with  any  other  crop.  The 
Ceylon  Observer  finds,  however,  that  the  planting  of  rubber  to- 
gether with  tea  or  cacao  is  still  continued.  The  idea  has  pre- 
vailed at  times  that  the  tea  might  eventually  be  given  up  when 
interplanted  with  rubber,  on  account  of  the  greater  possible 
profits    from    the   latter,   but    recently   the   tea   situation   has   im- 


proved, whereas  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  decline  in  rubber 
prices  on  account  of  increased  production  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized. Discussing  the  whole  question  the  Observer  says :  "Of 
course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  price  of  rubber  keeping  up. 
Should  the  price,  eight  years  hence  or  so,  fall  by  any  chance  to 
a  level  leaving  little  or  no  profit,  we  might  expect  every  endeavor 
to  be  made  to  keep  on  the  tea,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rub- 
ber. But  if,  as  is  expected,  the  latter  continues  to  be  the  more 
profitable  of  the  two,  as  the  trees  come  to  be  tapped  and  attain 
maturity,  the  tea  is  bound  to  gradually  disappear."  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  quoted  from  the  Tropical  Agriculturist :  "Cacao 
is  proving  to  be  perhaps  the  best  crop  to  grow  with  rubber  in 
Ceylon.  The  best  average  growth  we  have  yet  measured  is  on. 
an  estate  growing  these  two  products."  1 

PLANTING    RESULTS    IN    MALAYA, 

In  an  analysis  of  the  rubber  plantation  product  of  Federated 
Malay  States  for  1907  the  Pinang  Gazette  shows  that  in  ten  dis- 
tricts 12,978  acres  produced  1,684,620  pounds  of  rubber,  or  an 
average  of  130  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  per  acre  in  the 
various  districts  varied  from  90  to  166  pounds.  No  account  is 
taken  of  the  ages  of  the  trees. 

The  Straits  Settlements  (Bertram)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  re- 
port for  the  business  year  1907-08  a  yield  of  just  under  40,000 
pounds  of  rubber  from  27,257  trees,  or  about  ij^  pounds  per 
tree.  The  number  of  trees  tapped  in  1906-07  was  27,257,  and  the 
average  yield  nearly  iJ4  pounds. 

ANTWERP    AS   A    RUBBER    MARKET. 

Plantation  rubber  from  the  Straits  Settlements  appears  regu- 
larly at  the  monthly  sales  at  Antwerp,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
produce  mainly  of  one  or  two  plantations  which  are  owned  by 
Belgian  countries.  The  results  obtained  at  Antwerp  have  been 
most  satisfactory,  with  regard  both  to  the  prices  realized  and 
the  low  selling  expenses  as  compared  with  London.  An  English 
gentleman  in  Malaya  interested  in  planting  declares  that  he 
would  prefer  Anwerp  to  London  as  a  market  for  rubber.  It 
happens,  however,  that  many  of  the  Far  Eastern  companies  are 
under  such  relations  to  English  financial  houses  as  practically 
to  obligate  the  planters  to  ship  their  produce  to  London.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  any  such  relations  will  have  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  producers  of  rubber  will  naturally  seek  to  market  which 
aflfords  the  most  favorable  results.  Of  course,  all  the  rubber 
produced  out  there  is  not  going  to  London  to-day,  shipments 
being  made  direct  to  most  of  the  rubber-consuming  countries, 
including  the  United  States. 

RUBBER  ACREAGE  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  rubber  in  Java  is  estimated  by  a 
writer  in  the  Ceylon  Observer  at  58,000,  the  acreage  in  Sumatra 
at  25,000,  and  in  Dutch  Borneo  at  7,000.  Probably  half  the  total 
is  planted  to  Ficus  clastica,  which  was  set  out  extensively  before 
the  introduction  of  Hevea.  An  English  authority  estimates  the 
amount  of  British  capital  interested  in  rubber  planting  in  the 
Dutch  Indies  at  about  £1,750,000. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HAWAII. 

A  REPORT  from  Hawaii  intnli.ms  that  not  less  than  $500,000 
has  been  invested  in  rubber  culture  in  that  territory  by  five  com- 
panies and  a  number  of  individual  planters.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  none  of  the  companies  are  depending  upon  the  sale  of 
shares,  but  that  all  of  the  stock  is  held  by  a  comparatively  few 
persons  and  the  capital  paid  in.  Locally  the  progress  made  to 
date  is  regarded  most  favorably,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trees  here  and  there  there  is  no  rubber  under  cultivation 
old  enough  to  have  become  productive.  A  recent  visitor  to  The 
India  Rubber  World  offices  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  who 
is   largely  interested   in  rubber  planting,  having  occasion  to  go 
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to  England,  journeyed  via  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing the  rubber  situation  there.  In  his  opinion  every  condition 
in  Hawaii  is  favorable  to  rubber  culture,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  labor  supply.  He  felt  that  so  long  as  the  present 
difference  exists  between  wages  in  Hawaii  and  Malaya,  rubber 
culture  in  the  former  territory  will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

YAaUI    INDIANS    FOE    GERMAN    PLANTATIONS. 

The  Tabasco  Land  and  Development  Co.  are  referred  to  by 
The  Mexican  Herald  as  having  contracted  with  the  government 
of  Mexico  for  the  labor  of  250  Yaqui  Indians  for  service  on  their 
estates  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  including  the  "Oaxaquena" 
rubber  plantations.  The  government  is  reported  to  have  con- 
cluded arrangements  lately  with  managers  of  several  rubber  and 
other  plantations  for  Yaqui  laborers.  The  Yaqui  (otherwise 
Cahita)  Indians  are  found  in  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sonora 
and  the  northwestern  coast  of  Sinaloa,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yaqui 
and  neighboring  rivers,  and  hitherto  have  given  much  trouble  to 
the  government.  If  they  have  now  been  brought  under  such 
control,  so  to  render  them  capable  of  being  employed  on  planta- 
tions, a  very  considerable  difficulty  in  respect  of  the  labor  supply 
may  have  been  disposed  of. 

MEXICAN   PLANTATION    COMPANIES. 

San  Antonio  Plantation  Co.  was  incorporated  August  12, 
1908,  under  the  laws  of  California ;  capital  authorized,  $ioo,coo. 
The  directors  include  F.  L.  Alexander,  St.  Helena ;  J.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, Oakland;  and  J.  E.  Settles,  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  company 
advise  The  India  Rubber  World  of  the  purchase  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  the  river  Tesechoacan,  about 
8  miles  from  Playa  Vicente,  on  which  they  purpose  planting 
rubber.  Roblito  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  [see  The  India  Rubber 
World,  July  i,  1908 — page  326]  state  that  they  expect  to  have 
approximately  8,000  pounds  of  rubber  to  sell  next  January  from 
the  planted  and  wild  Castilloa  trees  on  their  estate  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico. 

RETIREMENT    OE   MR.    HART. 

Widespre.'KD  regret  will  be  felt  at  this  announcement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion of  the  Trinidad  botanical  department :  "Owing  to  the  pros- 
pective retirement  of  the  editor  of  this  Bulletin  at  an  early  date, 
the  present  number  is  probably  the  last  that  will  be  issued  under 
his  direction.  It  has  been  regularly  issued  from  1887  to  1908." 
This  note  is  signed  by  Mr.  John  Hinchley  Hart,  f.  l.  s.,  who 
has  edited  the  Bulletin  from  its  inception.  The  articles  in  the 
Bulletin  have  been  numbered  from  the  beginning,  the  last  being 
1908,  and  they  have  related  to  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of 
topics,  being  mainly  original  articles  by  the  editor.  He  has  la- 
bored in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  degree  of  success  which  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  himself  and  to  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Trinidad  is  the  twenty-first  of  the  series,  and  these  reports  also 
have  been  exclusively  the  work  of  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hart's  con- 
nection with  the  Trinidad  botanical  department  really  extended 
over  a  period  of  32  years  and  4  months.  He  retires,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  service,  with  the  maximum  pension.  It  is 
understood  that  he  has  purchased  a  house  within  sight  of  the 
botanical  gardens,  and  intends  to  open  an  office  as  an  expert  ad- 
viser in  tropical  agriculture. 


RUBBER  INDUSTRY  AT   SINGAPORE. 


The  city  of  New  York  owns,  for  the  use  of  the  various  munici- 
pal departments,  100  automobiles,  which  are  stated  to  have  cost 
$260,030.  As  these  machines  are  in  pretty  constant  use,  a 
current  report  has  it  that  strict  attention  is  not  given  to  economy 
in  repair  bills.  The  city  is  a  pretty  good  customer  for  auto- 
mobile tires,  in  addition  to  buying  tires  extensively  for  fire  ap- 
paratus and  other  purposes.  Recently  The  India  Rubber  World 
chronicled  the  purchase  of  26.600  feet  of  solid  rubber  tire  stock 
for  the  fire  department  from  a  single  factory. 


I  'HE  rubber  goods  factory  at  Singapore  appears  to  be  one 
in  more  than  name  only.  The  Nederlandsche  Guttapercha 
Maatschappij  (Netherlands  Gutta-Percha  Co.),  formed  originally 
for  extracting  gutta-percha  from  leaves  under  the  Ledeboer 
process,  has  been  mentioned  already  in  these  columns  as  having 
installed  plant  for  the  rubber  manufacture,  and  to  make  tires. 
In  the  last  India  Rubber  World  mention  was  made  of  their 
having  secured  rights  from  a  firm  at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  making  an 
American  tire  in  the  Far  East.  More  recently  the  news  has 
come  of  the  issue  of  a  British  patent  to  L.  A.  van  Rijn,  manager 
of  the  Singapore  company,  for  a  rubber  "tire"  which  in  point 
of  novelty,  at  least,  compares  with  anything  else  in  recent  patent 
office  gazettes. 

In  an  extended  article  on  the  works  referred  to,  the  Straits 
Times,  of  Singapore,  says  that  the  company  have  built  up  an 
important  business  in  making  solid  rubber  tires  for  carriages, 
motor  cars,  and  jinrikishas.  The  last  named  vehicle  is  the  type 
most  largely  used  in  the  region  of  which  Singapore  is  the  com- 
mercial capital,  and  the  Times  mentions  that  tires  for  these 
vehicles  are  now  largely  sought  for.  It  is  stated  that  shipments 
are  made  to  India,  Siam  and  even  the  Philippine  islands.  The 
Singapore  company  are  referred  to  as  supplying  also  various 
kinds  of  rubber  goods,  for  local  railways  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  plant  of  the  Nederlandsche  Guttapercha  Maatschappij 
was  inaugurated  October  i,  1899,  and  at  one  time  it  did  a  con- 
siderable business  in  the  production  of  gutta-percha  from  leaves, 
but  for  some  time  work  in  that  field  has  been  suspended.  It  was 
reported,  recently,  however,  that  the  production  of  gutta-percha 
had  been  resumed,  and  that  shipments  for  London  were  about 
to  'begin.  A  short  time  ago  subscription  'books  were  opened 
at  Amsterdam  for  the  issue  of  250,000  florins  [^$100,500]  ad- 
ditional capital  of  the  company,  in  6  per  cent,  preferred  shares, 
which  was  reported  at  the  time  to  have  been  taken  promptly. 

This  Is   More  Than  a  Rubber  Tire. 

Referring  to  the  van  Rijn  tire,  or  wheel,  men- 
tioned above,  the  British  patent  office  issues  the 
following  abridged  specification,  in  connection 
with  the  cut  reproduced  here :  "Disk  wheels 
are  made  of  rubber  in  one  piece,  or  in  several  parts 
vulcanized  together,  the  wheel  being  thicker  at  the 
center  than  at  the  periphery.  The  tread  may  have 
nails  vulcanized  therein ;  or  a  tire  of  leather,  wood, 
metal,  and  the  like  may  be  used;  or  the  tread  may  be 
arched  inwards  or  outwards.  The  rubber  disk  is  at- 
tached to  the  hub  'by  gripping  between  two  flanges 
being  smoothed  or  roughened," 


The  gutta-percha  mining  fuse  used  in  the  United  States  is 
still  made  in  Europe  for  the  most  part.  The  domestic  manu- 
facture of  mining  fuse — which,  by  the  way,  is  on  a  consider- 
able scale — is  confined  mainly  to  the  cotton  taped  quality,  the 
fuse  being  wrapped  spirally  with  one,  two,  or  three  layers  of  tape, 
chemically  treated  for  protection  against  moisture.  A  corre- 
spondent of  The  India  Rubber  World,  who  refers  to  the  fuse 
trade  in  the  United  States  as  being  in  the  hands  of  a  "trust," 
says  the  cotton  taped  fuse  nets  the  domestic  manufacturers 
about  100  per  cent,  profit. 


A  PARAGRAPH  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  mentioned 
M.  P.  Fillingham,  a  consulting  and  contracting  engineer  of 
New  York,  as  having  taken  on  "the  manufacture  of  vulcanizing 
machinery  in  general."  Of  course  the  "rubber  machinery  in 
general"  was  intended.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  occurs 
an  illustration  of  a  new  machine  brought  out  by  Mr.  Fillingham. 
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Recent    Patents   Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 
ISSUED   AUGUST  4.    1908. 

NO.  894,880.      Rod   packinR.      O.    J.   Garlock,   Palmyra.    N.    V.,   assignor 
to   The  Garlock   Packing   Co. 
894,000.       Coupling     U>T    hose     and     pipe.       W.     Pohhiian,     Middle- 
town,    N.    Y. 

895,111.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  hub  surrounded  by  an  inflated  tube,  and 
having  a  solid   rubber   tire].      N.    Schcnk,    St.   Louis. 

895,284.  Boot  or  shoe  [having  a  welt  sole  and  an  upper  of  canvas  and 
new  rubber  in  one  piece].  E.  S.  Monis  and  P.  J.  Mulconroy,  as- 
signors to    Mulconroy    Co.,   all   of    Philadelphia. 

895,301.  Tire.  [Solid  rubber,  within  detachable  flange.]  A.  G.  Ritchie, 
San  Jacinto,   Cal. 

Trade  Mark. 

34,352.       Consolidated    Packing    and    Supply    Co.,    New    York.      The    word 

Consolidated,    over   the    representation    of   a   section    of   packing,    all    withm 

a   triangle.      For  piston  packings,   rubber   hose,   and   belting. 
ISSUED    AUGUST    11,    1908. 

895.437.  Tire  protector.  L.  Crise,  assignor  of  one-half  to  C.  F.  Close, 
both   of   Upper   Sandusky,   Ohio. 

895.476.  Golf  ball.  H.  C.  Lee,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  assignor,  by  mesne 
assignments,    to   The   Kempshall    Mfg.    Co. 

895,561.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  pneumatic  tire].  J.  B.  Hembree,  Pied- 
mont, S.   C. 

895,560.  Machine  for  removing  the  gutta-percha  covers  from  rubber-cored 
golf   balls.      E.    G.    Loomis,    Norristown,    Pa. 

895,738.  Sold  insulating  conipTund.  f Comprises  castor  oil,  gum  Kauri, 
and  colophony.]  J.  W.  Frank,  assignor  to  Standard  Varnish  Works, 
all    of   New   York    city. 

895,762.  Detachable  rim  for  automobile  tires.  R.  E.  Jeffery,  Piedmont, 
Cal. 

895,770.  Washing  apparatus  for  reclaimed  rubber.  W.  A.  Konemaii,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 

895,821.     Tire  armor.     G.   Wilmot,  Jr.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

895,838.     Automatic  pump  for  tires.     J.   C.   Booth,  Columbia,  Ohio. 

895,984.  Pneumatic  hub.  J.  Dunchan,  Elizabrthport,  N.  J.,  and  R.  Dun- 
chan    and   J.    Dunchan,    Vienna,    Austria. 

896,000.     Rubber    roU   or    ring.      James    Bennett    Forsyth,    Boston. 
Trade  Mark. 

34,290.  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeanette,  Pa.  The  word  Grecnleaf. 
For  rubber  hose. 

ISSUED    AUGUST    18,    1908. 

896,075.     Rubber-soled  shoe.     R.  T.   Badgley,   New  York  city. 

896.204.     Gasket.      J.    H.    Glauber,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

896.224.  Apparatus  for  molding,  vulcanizing,  and  finishing  rubber  boots 
or  shoes.      J.   W.   V.    Mason,   Manchester,    England. 

896,362.     Resilient  wheel.     S.  S.  Childs,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

896,629.  Wheel  for  vehicles.  J.  De  Vere,  Blackburn,  and  J.  Whitehead, 
Clitheroe,   England. 

896.661.  Tire.  [Solid  rubber,  surrounding  a  tubular  arrangement  of 
strips  of  metal.]     W.   Potter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

896.662.  Rubber   dam   holder   and    cutter.      A.    B.    Prentis,    Brandon,    Greg. 

Trade  Mark. 
34,281.     The  Johns-Pratt  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.     The  Words  /.  P.  Co.      For 

electrical  insulation. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  25,    1908. 
896,715.      Forming   of    filaments    out    of    viscose    or    similar    viscous    material. 

C.  A.  Ernst,  Landsdowtie,  Pa.,  assignor  to  S.  W.   Pettit,  Philadelphia. 
896,728.     Tread   grip   for  vehicle   tires.      C.   L.   Hoff',  York,   Pa. 
896,850.     Puncture-closing    device.      S.    Mundey,    lLx>ndon,    England. 
896,894      Cushioned   horseshoe.      P.    Clifford,    assignor   of   one-half   to    D.   J. 

Coibett,   both   of   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
896,897.     Vehicle  wheel.     H.  Cramer,  San  Francisco. 
896,902.     Tire   pump.     J.   A.    Dyblie,   Jolict,    III. 
896,989,     Vulcanizer.      J.   F.    Hardy,    assignor   to    Consolidated   Dental    Mfg. 

Co.,  all  of  New  York  City. 
897,107.     Pneumatic    tool.      W.    H.    Keller,    Philadelphia,    assignor    to    Chi- 
cago  Pneumatic  Tool   Co. 
897,151.     Pneumatic   lire.      W,    C.    Rocheleau    and    I-.    T.    Rocheleau,    Woon- 

socket,    R.   I. 
897,209.     Automobile  or   vehicle  tire.      G.   Knadler,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Trade  Mark. 
31,502.     Stephen    Ballord    Rubber    Co..    New    York    city.      Tlie    word   Atlas. 

For  rubber  hose,  belting,  and  packing. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from  The  India   Rubber  World  office  at   10  cents  each  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFIC  ATIONS    PUULISHED. 
The   number   given   is  that   assigned   to  the   Patent   at   the   filing  of   the   Ap- 
plication,  which   in   the   case  of   those   listed   below   was  in    1907. 
*  Denotes  Patent.i   for   .--Imerican    Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  .\ugust  6,  1908.] 
8,651     (1907).     Disc    wheel    for    vehicles,    made   of   rubber    in    one   or    more 

pieces.      L.    A.    van    Rijn,    Singapore. 
8,718     (1907).     Detachable    flange    for    tire    rims.       H.    Jones    and    W.     E. 

Evans,   Morristown,    South   Africa. 
8,801    (1907).     Pneumatic   tire.     W.   E.  and  J.   B,   Rowcliffe.  Manchester. 


•8,857  (1907).  Protective  extra  cover  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires.  W. 
T.  borgan,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

8.869  (i9t'7)-  Scam  for  waterproof  garments.  L.  Frankenstein  and  S. 
Wiener,    Victoria    Rubber    \Vorks,    Manchester. 

8.870  (1907).  Preparation  for  filling  tire  inner  tubes.  I.  Frankenburg 
&  Sons,  Ltd..  I.  Frankenburg,  and  F.  H.  Betteridge,  Greengate  Rub- 
ber Works.   Salford. 

8,911  (1907).  Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  R.  A.  C.  Esnault-Pelterie,  Bou- 
logne-sur-Scine,  France. 

8,930  C1907).  Tire  of  solid  rubber,  composed  of  blocks  arranged  in  stag- 
gered order  on  the  wheel.  H.  Swales,  London,  and  E.  W.  Sawyer, 
Bromley. 

8,976   (1907).     Powdering  waste-rubber.     T.  Gare,   New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 

9,094    (1907).      India-rubber  substitute.     A,   G.   Inrig,  Bexlcy,  Kent. 

9,129  (1 907) .  Spring  wheel  with  solid  rubber  tire.  A.  Kentrick,  Tun- 
bridge   Wells,   Kent. 

9,141     (1907).     Revolving    heel    protector.      G.    Horton,    Liverpool. 

9.' 50  (.1907).  Protective  non-skidding  cover  of  metal  pieces  for  tires. 
S.   Hall,   London. 

[Abstracted    in    the   Illustrated    Official   Journal,    August    12,    1908.] 

9,199     (1907).     Toe  box  of  rubber,  for  boots.     J.   H.   Brown,  Northampton. 

9.215  (1907).  Leather  hands  fur  pneumatic  tire  treads,  with  clamps  for 
holding   the  same.      W.    Weidling,   Magdebvirg,    Germany. 

9,230  (1907).  Non-skidding  metal  plates  for  pneumatic  tires.  H.  G. 
Bayky,    West    Croydon. 

9,253  (1907).  Tire  rim  with  detachable  flanges.  R.  Bercsford,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 

9,282  (1907).  Ties  for  securing  non-skid  studs  to  tire  covers.  A.  H. 
Alexander,    London. 

9.397  (1907).  Insulating  composition  and  substitue  for  hard  rubber, 
composed  of  asbestos,  vegetable  fiber,  and  bitumen  and  the  like, 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  and  other  materials.  S.  de  Pont, 
Levenshulme. 

9.503     (1907).     Rim    for    solid    rubber    tires.      E.    B.    Killen,    London. 

9,561    (1907).      Elastic  tire   L.   Liais,   Paris  France. 

9,577  U907).  Sectional  penumatic  tire,  mounted  on  corresponding  rim 
segments.     J.    U.    Roots.   London. 

[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official  Journal,    August    19,    1908.] 

9,615  (1907).  Armored  leather  tread  band  for  pneumatic  tires.  H.  Nie- 
meyer,  Essen  a/Ruhr,  Germany. 

*9,634  (I907J-  Valve  fur  pneumatic  tires  included  wholly  within  the 
tire,  the  opening  to  the  valve  being  at  the  periphery  of  the  tire. 
J.  S.  Dunn  and  S.  T.  and  L.  C.  Langdon,   Vincennes,  Indiana. 

9,644  (1907).  Tocl  for  applying  tire  covers  to  the  rim.  L.  Fumi,  Fer- 
rara,   Italy. 

9.655     (1907).     Elastic  tire.     J.    Slee,   Newton-le-Willows,   Lanes. 

9,658     (1907).     Elastic  tire.     L.    Liais,    Paris,   France. 

•9,686  1 1907).  Winding  machine  for  winding  wire  on  spools  in  con- 
nection with  insulating  machine.  British  Thomson-Houston  Co.,  Lon- 
don.     (General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y.) 

9,727    (1907).     Puncture-sealing  composition   for   tires.     A.      Scott.   London. 

9.839     (1907).     Solid    rubber   tire.      W.    B.    Hartridge,    Seaford,    Sussex. 

9,908  (1907).  Double  rianged  rim,  convertable  into  a  rim  of  the  detach- 
able  fiange    type.      J.    Hodgson,   Carlisle. 

9.959  (1907)-  Side  slip  prevented  by  a  leather  cover  provided  with 
oblique  metal  bands  carrying  studs.     F.   Pemberton,  Derby. 

9.676     (1907).     Revolving    heel    pad.      G.    Bell,    Winton,    Lanes. 

JO, 008  C1907).  Rubber  substitute.  M.  F.  Lugo,  administatrix  of  O.  Lugo. 
London. 

10,017    (1907).      Filling  for  elastic  tires.     A.   and  D.   Fagioli,   Southampton. 

10,026  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  having  air  spaces  supplemental  to  the 
inner   tube.   ^  E.  Jones,    Llanelly,   and  another. 

10,057  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  in  sections,  each  fitted  to  a  separate  rim 
section.      R.    V.    Allen,   B»^otle. 

10,079  (1907).  Tire  inner  tube  in  sections;  the  method  of  forming  the 
ends  IS  applicable  to  forming  the  air  tubes  in  one  length.  C.  G.  A. 
Simmonds,   London. 

10,000  (1907).  Tread  for  tires  composed  of  over-lapping  spring  plate. 
J.    Young,   Glasgow. 

10,130  (1907).  Spring  wheel  with  solid  rubber  tread.  C.  J.  Bcugnot  and 
C.   Humbert,   Paris,  France. 

[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official  Journal,    August   26,    1908.] 

10,414  C1907).  Rubber  packing  rim  between  the  felloe  and  the  detachable 
rim  flange  of  a  vehicle  rim.      E.   F.   Goodyear,   Wolverhamton. 

*  10,421  (1907).  Tire  composed  of  alternate  clastic  and  non-L-lastic  sec- 
tions, vulcanized  within   an  elastic  cover.      Eleazer  Kampshall,   London. 

•10,422  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  metallic  sections  to  prevent  slip- 
ping.     Eleazer    Kampshall,    London. 

10,424  (1907).  Arrangement  for  carrying  spare  tires  for  motor  cars  on 
lamp    brackets    in    front.      H.    Fairbrother,    London. 

•10,502  (1907).  Coupling  for  railway  hose.  E.  Hannold,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

10,519  (1907).  Tire  comprising  outer  and  inner  metal  bands  and  inter- 
mediate springs,  with  rubber  tread  for  the  whole.  J.  J.  MuUcr, 
London. 

10,521  (1907).  Detachable  tire  carrying  rim.  S.  Masters,  Johannesburg, 
South    Africa. 

10,550  ( 1907).  Arrangement  of  chains  to  prevent  skidding  of  motor 
cars.      A.    E.   J.    Smith,    London. 

10,56^  (1907).  Parts  for  cow-milking  machines,  G.  Dalen  and  H.  von 
Celsing,    trading   as   Dalifn    &    Celsing,    Stockholm,    Sweden. 
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10,564  (1907).  Detachable  transversely  divided  tire-carrying  rim.  P.  E. 
Doolittle,   Toronto,    Canada. 

10,587  (1907).  Hose  coupling.  G.  C.  Preston,  King's  Health,  Worcester- 
shire. 

10,605  (1907).  Pneumatic  cushion  to  be  used  between  the  bottom  and 
undercarriage   of   vehicles.      J.    Byrom,    Liverpool. 

10,646    (1907).     Elastic  tire.     V.   Crepet,  La   DemiLune   (Rhone),   France. 

10,699  (1907).  Insulating  composition  of  petroleum  pitch  and  kaolin  or 
like   clay.      T.    Marriott,    Kingstonon-Thames. 

THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

Patents  issued   {with  dates  of  application). 

387,491  (Feb.  12,   1908).     V.    Drollon.      Interchangeable    treads   for   tires. 

387,556  (Feb.  25).     A.   Muzick.     Asbestos-lined  tire  cover. 

387,572  (Feb.  26).     B.  C.   Swinehart,  Rim  for  elastic  tire. 

387.598  (Feb.  26).     B.    C.    Swinehart.      Elastic   tire. 

387.599  (Feb.  26).     B.    C.   Swinehart.     Rim  for  elastic  tire. 
387.712  (March  2).     F.  Hall.     Removable  tire  rim. 

387,510  (Feb.  28).     Fabrique  Baloise  de  Chimiques  Products.      Process   for 

'manufacture  of  a  new  synthetic  rubber. 
387,652   (Feb.  28).     Fabrique   Baloise   de  Products   Chimiques.      Process  for 

reclaiming  rubber. 
387,514  (Feb.  24).     Gi   Engelhardt.     Boot  heel. 
387.538   (May  8,   1907).     G.    E.    Bellais.      Eraser. 
387,870  (March  6).     L.   Francois,    A.    Grellon   et    Cie.      Elastic   tire. 
387,875   (March    6).      J.    A.    Harrison    and    G.    Hookam.      Protective    tire 
tread. 

387.912  (March   7),     Patay  et  Cie.     Artificial  caoutchouc. 

387.913  (March  7).     E.    C.    Bergmiller.      Protective    tire   tread. 
388.123   (March   12).     Houdaille   and   Trion.      Elastic   tire. 
388,131    (March   12).     J.  Party.     Boot  heel. 

388,265   (March   17).        L.    Babert.      Pneumatic    tire    of   leather. 

388,248   (March   17).     G.    Austerweill.      Regeneration    and    devulcanizing    of 

rubber. 
388,302   (March  19).     L.  Perard.     Boot  heel. 
388,387   (March  2).     A.    C.    Mauselon.      Pneumatic   tire    tread. 
388,394   (March  9).     G.   E.   Dret.     Rim  for  pneumatic  tire. 
388,428   (March  21).     Michelin   et   Cie.      Rim   for   pneumatic   tire. 
388,492   (March  24).     F.    G.    Wiechmann.      Treatment    of    casein    to    form 

a    rubber   substitute. 
388,662   (March  28,   1908).     J.    Recs,   Tire    inner    tube. 
388,687   (March  30).     J.    Hoelt.      Pneumatic   tire    without    inner    tube. 
388,706   (March  30).     L.    M.    Thomas.      Leather    armored   pneumatic    tire. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Robert,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

INDIA-RUBBER    INTERESTS    IN    EUROPE. 


RUSSIA. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Russia,  realized  during  the  last 
business  year  a  net  profit  of  511,470  rubles  [=$263,407],  as 
against  439,050  rubles  for  the  previous  year.  Dividend,  4  per 
cent.,  against  3  per  cent,   last  year. 

GERMANY. 

A  NEW  company  has  been  registered  at-  Berlin,  under  the  style 
of  Prowodnik  Motor  Pneumatic  Gesellschaft  m.  b.  H.,  for  the 
sale  of  the  tires  made  by  the  "Prowodnik"  company  at  Riga, 
Russia.  The  capital  is  20,000  marks  [^=$4,764.20]  and  Georg 
Philipp,  of  Gross  Lichterfelde,  is  manager. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc-und  Guttapercha  Co.  (Hanover) 
are  reported  as  subscribers  to  the  extent  of  15,000  marks  to  the 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  Count  Zeppelin,  whose  airship  met  a  dis- 
astrous end   recently. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Leyland,  August  15),  Mr.  James  E. 
Baxter,  the  chairman,  informed  the  shareholders  that  the  year's 
trading  had  been  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  company.  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  rubber  prices  as  affecting  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods,  but  personally  he  did  not  anticipate  a 
repetition  of  the  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  crude  rub- 
ber such  as  they  had  experienced  during  the  past  few  years,  par- 
ticularly when  they  considered  the  rapid  strides  which  had  been 
made  in  the  planting  of  cultivated  rubber.  The  price  would  nec- 
essarily settle  itself  down  to  a  regular  one,  which  would  hand- 
somely pay  the  planter,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  produce  at  a  fair  profit,  and  also 
to  largely  extend  his  business. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  Dermatine  Co.,  Limited  (London, 
August  25),  the  report  to  shareholders  stated  that  the  business 
of  the  company  continued  to  make  favorable  progress.  It  was 
resolved  to  declare  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  payable  on  September  14;  the  preference  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  was  paid  July  4,  the  total  amounting  to  ^1085  &s.  6d. 
[=$6,985.49]. 

The  death  is  reported  in  London  of  Mr.  Max  Hecht,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  was  a  partner  in  Hecht,  Levis  &  Kahn, 
from  which  firm  he  retired  ten  years  ago,  after  having  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  trade.     He  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

Equatorial  Rubber  and  Mahogany  Concessions,  Limited,  regis- 
tered in  London  April  29,  1968,  with  £100,000  [=$486,650]  capital, 
to  deal  with  rubber,  gold,  and  timber  in  British  West  Africa. 
Offices:    31  Lombard  street,  E.  C,  London. 


NON-DECOMPOSABLE    CRUDE    RUBBER. 


nPHE  researches  into  the  properties  of  crude  rubber  made  dur- 
■'■  ing  some  years  past  by  Mr.  George  E.  Heyl-Dia  have 
yielded  some  results  of  much  interest  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
and  of  practical  advantage  to  the  industry.  Recently,  and  after 
a  trip  to  rubber  regions  in  South  America,  he  has  announced 
the  successful  outcome  of  a  new  series  of  experiments,  based 
upon  his  observation  of  the  treatment  in  the  forest  of  Hevea 
rubber.  Mr.  Heyl-Dia  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rubber 
known  commercially  as  "Cameta"  is  the  product  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  of  latex  as  "fine  Para,"  though  these  rubbers  are 
quite  unlike  for  factory  purposes.  The  difference,  he  asserts,  is 
due  wholly  to  the  varying  treatment  received  by  the  latex. 
Based  upon  this  principle  Mr.  Heyl-Dia's  work  has  carried  him 
to  a  point  where  he  contends  that,  by  a  certain  treatment,  any 
rubbers  may  be  improved,  and  that  Africans  and  even  guayule 
may  be  made  practically  as  good  as  Paras. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Heyl-Dia  had  succeeded  in  developing, 
as  he  asserted,  the  rubber  molecule  from  balata  and  turpentine, 
and  later  he  introduced  to  the  trade  a  specially  treated  guayule 
rubber,  of  which  a  considerable  amount  has  'been  sold.  Now, 
as  a  further  step,  he  has  brought  out  what  he  terms  "non-decom- 
posable" rubber,  the  result  of  treating  ordinary  crude  rubbers. 
The  rubber  so  treated,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  mixed  with 
other  gums  or  chemicals,  except  that  the  preserving  process 
prodttces  at  the  same  time  greater  strength.  The  destruction 
of  albuminous  matter  and  proteins  removes  the  cause  of  deteri- 
oration in  all  rubber  goods  made  from  other  crude  rubbers  than 
fine  Para. 


Fruit  oi-  "Palo  Amarillo." 

[A  rubber  producing  tree  in  Mexico,  illustrated  and  described  in  The 
India  Rubber  World.  February  i,  i  Q06  (page  148)  and  October  i,  1907 
(page  9).     The  tree  botanically   is  designated  Euphorbia  fulva.] 


The  directors  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited, 
declared  the  regular  dividend  of  i34  per  cent,  on  the  common 
shares,  and  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3}^  per  cent., 
both  payable  on  October  i. 


October  i,  1908.] 
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New    Rubber    Factory    Appliances. 


APPARATUS    FOB    REFINING    RUBBER. 

A  RECENT  patent  relates  to  an  improvement  in  mechanism 
for  cleaning  and   refining  vulcanized   scrap  rubber,   such 
as  footwear  and  tires,  which  have  been  ground  up  pre- 
paratory to  devulcanizing. 

The  machine — of  which  a  sectional  side  elevation  is  shown  in 
a  drawing  on  this  page — consists  of  a  long,  narrow  trough,  having 
at  regular  intervals  gates  or  dams.  The  trough  is  set  at  a  slight 
angle  and  is  supplied  with  water  which,  together  with  the  ground 
up  stock  to  be  refined,  is  fed  into  its  upper  end,  from  where  't 
passes  through  the  several  compartments  and  over  the  succc:- 
sive  gates  to  the  lower  end  of  trough,  where  the  stock  is  de- 
livered over  a 'screen  to  a  devulcanizer  car,  while  the  water 
passes  through  a  screen  to  the  sewer  or  tank  as  desired. 

While  the  material  is  passing  over  the  gates  and  to  the  screen 
the  refuse,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  or  particles  of  metal  substances. 
will  settle  by  gravity  into  the  bottom  of  the  compartment  formed 
by  the  gates.  These  gates  can  be  adjusted  separately  to  any 
angle  desired,  or  can  be  adjusted  all  together  by  means  of  a 
hand-wheel  on  a  rod  connected  to  all  the  gates. 

When  a  batch  of  stock  has  been  run  through  the  machine  aiin 
it  is  desired  to  remove  the  refuse  material  which  has  settle  ! 
by  specific  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  compartments,  the  gates  can 
all  be  raised  at  once  by  means  of  a  lever,  which,  by  pressin,' 
down,  raises  all  the  gates  simultaneously  up  from  the  bottom  of 
machine ;  the  conveyor  and  screen  are  raised  up  at  the  discharge 


EDRED    W.     CLARK'S    STRAINER    FIXTURE. 

Three  cuts  on  this  page  relate  to  a  new  strainer  fixture  for 
sieving  "shoddy"  or  reclaimed  rubber.  This  fixture  is  threaded  to 
screw  into  the  end  of  the  machine  same  as  the  head,  and  by 
unscrewing  the  four  tail  nuts  the  gate  can  be  opened  to  change 
or  clean  the  plate.  The  plates  are  steel,  J/^-inch  thick,  and  3/16- 
inch  holes  drilled  in  a  7-inch  circle.  In  front  of  this  plate  is  a 
wire  screen  &'/>  inches  square,  of  any  size  mesh  desired,  and  as 
fast  as  it  fills  it  can  be  cleaned  or  replaced.  [Edred  W.  Clark, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.] 


.V  New  Rubber  Spre.ading  Machine, 


■^////////M. 


Section.^l  View  of  Maurice  C.  Clark's  App.-^ratus  for  Refining 
Vulcanized  Scrap  Rubber. 

end  of  machine,  and  by  turning  the  water  on  the  waste  material 
in  bottom  of  the  machine  is  carried  by  flow  of  water  and  discharge 
through  the  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  end  of  machine. 
The  inventor  of  this  apparatus  is  Mr.  Maurice  C.  Clark,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  the  rubber  industry  is  in- 
debted already  for  so  many  new  factory  appliances.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  United  States  patent  No.  890,497. 

Patent  No.  890,498,  also  issued  to  Mr.  Clark,  relates  to  an 
apparatus  for  automatically  handling  and  conveying  rubber  stock 
to  be  reclaimed  through  the  successive  operations  from  cracking 
up  to  the  devulcanizing  car. 


RUBBER    SPREADING    MACHINE. 

The  new  spreading  machine  shown  here  is  designed  for 
spreading  a  thin  coating  of  rubber  on  cloth.  The  cloth  to  be 
coated  is  wound  up  on  a  wooden  roll,  placed  in  bearings  on  the 
front  of  the  machine,  and  passed  over  an  accurately  ground  rubber 
roll  against  which  the  spreading  is  done. 

The  spreading  knife  is  mounted  in  housings  at  its  ends,  and  is 
raised  or  lowered  to  al'ow  for  different  thicknesses.     Adjustable 


[Gate   open    with    plate    in.] 


[Gate   open    with    plate    nut.| 

Clark's  Strainer  Fixture  for  Sieving  Shoddy. 


[Gate   closed   with   plate   in. J 
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end  plates  are  provided  to  accommodate  various  widths  of  cloth 
An  arrangement  is  made  for  spraying  the  cloth  with  a  number 
of  small  jets  of  steam  just  back  of  the  spreading  knife  to  pre- 
vent the  frictional  electricity  from  igniting  the  naphtha  solvent. 

After  being  coated,  the  cloth  passes  over  a  large  surface  of 
steam  coils  and  around  a  drum  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  is  wound  up  on  a  roll  placed  underneath.  The 
machine  is  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  cloth  ample  time  to 
dry  in  passing  over  the  steam  coils. 

A  countershaft  is  furnished  having  8"x6"  T.  &  L.  pulleys 
arranged  for  straight  and  crossed  belts  in  such  a  way  that  the 
machine  may  be  reversed  for  running  the  cloth  back. 

The  T.  &  L.  pulleys  should  run  175  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  gives  a  speed  of  20  feet  per  minute  to  the  cloth.  The  width 
of  the  machine,  between  housings,  is  62  inches.  The  floor  space 
is  6x17  feet.  Net  weight,  3,000  pounds.  [New  England  Butt  Co., 
Providence,  Rhode   Island.] 

A   NEW   HtTBBER   MIXER. 

The  rubber  grinder  and  mixer  illustrated  herewith  is  built  in 
sizes  from  10  inches  to  20  inches,  diameter  of  rolls,  and  of  any 
length  desired.     It  is  made  with  cap  on  end  of  frame,  as  shown 


Standard  Rueder  Grinder  and  Mixer. 

TMade    for    M.     P.    Fillingliam    by    the   Taylor    Engineering   Co..    Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.  ] 

in  the  cut,  held  together  with  through  bolts,  or  is  made  with  cap 
on  top.  The  frames  and  caps  are  of  cast  iron  of  ample  strength 
and  weight,  the  journal  boxes  are  brass  lined  and  fitted  with  oil 
pipes,  the  brass  liners  reach  around  under  the  necks  of  rolls,  so 
that  when  the  mill  is  running  idle  the  weight  of  the  rolls  are  on  the 
liners,  making  the  journal  boxes  less  liable  to  heat  up.  The  adjust- 
ing screws  are  of  steel  working  in  bronze  nuts.  Each  machine  is 
furnished  complete  as  shown  on  cut,  including  foundation  bolts 
and  plates.  If  desired  these  machines  can  be  fitted  with  safety  de- 
vice. These  mills  are  designed  by  M.  P.  Fillingham  and  built  by 
the  Taylor  Engineering  Co.  (Allentown,  Pennsylvania). 


RUBBER  HEELS  BAD  FOR  THIEVES. 


A  FTKR  the  robbery  of  a  railway  station  near  Toronto  the 
^*-  detection  of  the  thief,  says  the  Toronto  Globe,  resulted 
from  comparing  the  imprints  of  rubber  heels  outside  the 
window  of  the  station  with  those  worn  by  a  young  man  found 
in  the  vicinity.  Hitherto  the  wearing  of  rubber  soles  and  heels 
has  been  considered  as  facilitating  the  operations  of  gentlemen 
of  thieving  propensities,  but  if  the  detectives  are  going  to  study 
trade  marks  on  such  goods  it  may  be  better  for  the  burglars  to 


depend  on   their  leather  shoes,  which   make  a  less   definite   im- 
press on  the  soil. 

The  home  of  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens),  the  author, 
in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  was  entered  one  night  recently 
by  burglars,  whose  arrest  resulted,  as  the  newspaper  reports 
agree,  through  their  being  traced  by  the  imprints  in  a  dusty 
road  of  the  rubber  heels  worn  by  one  of  them.  The  local  police 
went  over  the  road  and  found  the  prints  of  a  large  foot  and  a 
smaller  one.  The  big  man  wore  rubber  heels  "with  six  little 
cleat  marks."  The  steps  led  to  a  railway  station,  and  the  police 
boarded  the  same  train  with  two  men,  an  examination  of  whose 
shoes  led  to  their  arrest  for  the  burglary  of  Twain's  home. 


EXHIBITION  OF  FIRE  APPARATUS. 


"T^  HE  rubber  trade  was  well  represented  at  the  exhibition  of 
■^  fire  apparatus  and  accessories  held  in  connection  with  the 
thitty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Engineers,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  commencing  on  August 
25 — too  late  for  a  report  in  the  succeeding  issue  of  this  journal. 
This  association  is  beginning  to  be  more  widely  recognized,  not 
only  as  of  a  most  helpful  character  to  the  fire  department  offi- 
cials in  the  various  cities  in  aflfording  an  opportunity  for  an 
interchange  of  views  and  experiences,  hut  also  for  the  study  of 
new  and  improved  equipment.  The  recognition  of  this  latter 
feature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  one  day  of  each  yearly 
convention  no  formal  sessions  are  held,  the  delegates  devoting 
their  time  to  a  series  of  tests  of  the  apparatus  on  exhibition. 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  fire  hose  were  fully  represented 
during  the  week,  and  also  the  makers  of  hose  couplings  and  the 
like,  hose  washers,  and  waterproof  clothing.  A  new  feature 
which  has  developed  at  these  exhibitions  in  late  years  is  that  of 
rubber  tires  for  fire  apparatus,  and  several  of  the  rubber  com- 
panies made  displays  in  this  line. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  convention  the  public  presentation 
of  a  diamond  studded  badge  of  the  association  was  made  in 
behalf  of  the  fire  chiefs  present  to  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Markey,  of  the 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  who  by 
his  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  association 
from  the  beginning  had  become  widely  known  to  the  members, 
and  a  prominent  figure  at  the  conventions.  Mr.  Markey  has 
failed  to  be  present  only  at  one  meeting — in  1904 — and  that  was 
on  account  of  illness. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

■"PHE  Canadian  department  of  trade  and  commerce  publishes 
■^  a  report  by  the  Canadian  trade  commissioner  of  Yokohama 
the  effect  that  a  representative  of  a  French  syndicate  is  negotiat- 
ing to  bring  the  rubber  factories  in  Japan  into  co-operation  with 
certain  large  manufacturing  concerns  iti  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  intention  is  to  supply  the  local  markets,  and  eventually 
secure  the  export  business  to  Corea,  China,  India,  Siam,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  At  present,  the  commissioner  states,  there 
are  six  companies  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry  in  Japan.  So 
far,  the  quality  of  rubber  goods  manufactured  by  these  factories 
has  not  been  first-class ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  product  is  re- 
placing the  imported  article.  The  local  product  has  not  alto- 
gether met  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  on  account  of  its 
weakness  and  inability  to  stand  wear.  One  or  two  of  the  estab- 
lishments, however,  have  made  changes  in  the  basis  of  the  material 
from  which  their  goods  are  manufactured,  charging  a  consider- 
ably increased  price,  and  have  placed  articles  on  the  market 
quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  kind  that  have  been  imported. 
— The  Financial  News    (London) . 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  will  exhibit  their 
tires  at  the  eleventh  annual  Paris  automobile  exhibition,  at 
the  Grand   Palais,  which  opens  in   November. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

AGENER.'\L  tendency  is  apparent  among  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers in  Akron  to  expand  their  producing  facihties. 
There  is  hardly  a  firm  in  this  industry  in  the  city  that  is  not  plan- 
ning e.xtensive  building  operations.  If  the  program  mapped  out 
by  each  concern  is  carried  to  completion,  the  production  of  rub- 
ber goods  in  Akron  should  be  increased  more  than  25  per  cent., 
by  a  conservative  estimate.  The  sudden  expansion  is  noted,  es- 
pecially among  the  companies  making  automobile  tires,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increased  'demand  for  this  motor 
accessory  that  the  building  has  been  brought  about. 

*  *        * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  within  the  last  month,  have  started 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  factory  building  at  the  front  of 
their  plant,  which  will  be  six  stories  high  and  will  measure 
102  X  95  feet.  It  will  be  used  for  the  automobile  tire  manufacture 
exclusively,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  December. 
Plans  arc  also  being  drawn  for  a  still  larger  factor)'  building,  to 
be  constructed  at  the  rear  of  the  plant.  It  will  be  220  x  60  feet 
and  six  stories  high.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
factory  building  adjoining  their  present  plant  on  September 
will  be  built  to  the  power  house,  one  50  x  82  feet,  and  the  other 
40  x  65  feet.    All  of  these  structures  are  of  reenforced  concrete 

and  fireproof  throughout. 

*  *        * 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  by  reason  of  a  recent 
decision  of  the  stockholders  to  increase  their  manufacturing 
facilities,  have  begun  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the 
plant,  125  X  40  feet.  The  new  building  will  be  four  stories 
high  and  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tires.  About  100 
more  men  will  be  employed.  It  will  enable  the  company  to 
increase  the  output  by  25  per  cent.  President  H.  S.  Firestone 
says  it  is  expected  to  have  the  addition  ready  for  occupancy  in 
60  days.  The  company  are  also  building  an  addition  to  the 
office,  20  X  so  feet. 

*  *        * 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  broke  ground  for  a  new 
factory  building  adjoining  their  present  plant  on  September 
21.  It  will  be  five  stories  high,  80  x  300  feet.  The  addition 
was  made  necessary  by  the  increase  of  business.  It  will  mean 
the  employment  of  300  more  men.  It  is  expected  to  have  the 
building  completed   by   January    i. 

*  *         * 

A  GENERAL  decrease  of  consumers'  prices  for  automobile  tires 
went  into  effect  among  the  Akron  manufacturers  on  September  i. 
This  reduction  varied  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  among  different 
companies.  The  step  was  taken  in  a  measure  to  overcome  the 
tendency  among  retail  dealers  to  cut  prices.  .According  to  the 
new  scale  the  consumers'  listed  price  is  very  much  lower,  while 
the  profit  for  the  dealer  is  cut  down.  The  manufacturers  are 
enabled  to  reduce  prices  for  several  reasons :  First,  because  the 
price  of  crude  rubber  is  lower  than  formerly;  second,  because  a 
system  of  standardization  of  tires  has  become  almost  perfected. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  number  of  sizes  a  manufacturer  had  to  be 
ready  to  make  was  almost  unlimited.  Now  standard  sizes  have 
been  adopted  by  automobile  manufacturers,  so  that  the  total 
number  is  reduced  almost  to  100.  This  greatly  cheapens  and 
simplifies  manufacture;  third,  facilities  of  manufacturing  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Not  only  have  new  methods  been  dis- 
covered and  applied  but  the  increased  demand  has  Correspond- 
ingly increased  the  output,  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per 
piece. 

Rubber  companies  in  Akron  report  unexpectedly  large  sales  in 
the  better  grade  of  bicycle  tires  during  the  season  just  closing. 
This  fact  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  bicycle  is  regaining 
a  measure  of  its   former  popularity.     In  this  connection,   it  is  a 


piece  of  news  that  the  bureau  of  publicity  for  the  sport  of  bicy- 
cling, established  in  Toledo  by  the  Cycle  Parts  and  Accessories 
Association,  was  discontinued  on  September  i.  The  reason  was 
the  fact  that  the  bicycle  manufacturers  withdrew  their  share 
of  the  support  of  the  bureau. 

*  *        ♦ 

After  a  year's  experimenting  with  a  new  type  of  solid  tire  with 
a  hard  rubber  base,  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  pre- 
paring to  put  this  product  on  the  market.  The  Goodyear  com- 
pany claim  to  be  the  first  rubber  company  in  America  to  suc- 
ceed in  vulcanizing  soft  and  hard  rubber  together  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  new  tire  is  for  motor  trucks  and  is  designed  after 
a  tire  in  use  in  Europe  for  some  time.  The  manufacturers' 
principal  claim  for  superiority  of  the  new  tire  is  that  the  hard 
rubber  base  will  last  longer  than  the  ordinary  fastening  and  will 
enable  the  user  to  wear  his  tire  completely  out.  Mr.  P.  W.  Litch- 
field,  superintendent   of   the   Goodyear    factory,   is   credited   with 

the   invention. 

*  *         * 

Officials  of  the  Goodrich  and  Diamond  Rubber  companies 
united  in  entertaining  the  delegates  of  the  Society  of  American 
Automobile  Engineers,  who  visited  the  plants  of  those  companies 
on  Saturday,  September  19.  They  spent  the  morning  going 
through  the  factories  and  took  lunch  at  the  Portage  Country 
Club.  The  visit  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
hold  in   Cleveland. 

*  *         * 

Mr.  J.  A.  SwiNEHART,  of  the  Swinehart  Clincher,  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  reports  a  large  business  for  his  company.  A  night  force 
has  been  put  on  at  the  factory  to  increase  the  output.  Several 
pieces  of  new  machinery  have  also  been  installed.  The  New 
York  branch  of  the  Swinehart  company  was  moved  recently  to 
No.  875  Seventh  avenue,  where  a  building  has  been  leased  for 
ten  years. 

*  *        * 

The  local  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  be  extensively  rep- 
resented at  the  annual  carriage  shows,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
(October  5-12),  and  in  Chicago  (October  12-19).  They  will 
take  an  especial  interest  in  these  shows  this  year  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  an  automobile  department  will  be  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  will  show  tires  for 
high  wheeled  automobiles,  which  are  growing  in  popularity,  es- 
pecially in  rural  communities. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Weber,  has  been  transferred  from  the  position  of 
salesman  in  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.  to  the  management  of  the  Boston  branch  to  succeed  W.  P. 
Cronin,  who  becomes  special  salesman  of  the  company,  travel- 
ing out  of  the  home  oflice. 

The  annual  conference  of  branch  managers  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  in  Akron,  on  September  14-17.  Among 
those  present  was  C.  E.  Matthewson,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
coast  branch,  San  Francisco.  There  were  altogether  15  men 
in  the  conference.  All  reported  an  improvement  in  business 
conditions,  and  trade  is  active  in  tires  and  regular  lines. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  opened  a  new  branch  in  Kansas  City 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  at  No.  1728  Grand  avenue. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  company  has  coined  a  new  phrase  to 
describe  one  of  their  treads — "the  well-balanced  tire."  As  de- 
scribed by  the  company,  it  is  a  tire  in  which  the  wear  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  mileage  possibilities  of  the  principal  parts  ap- 
proach the  point  where  they  balance  each  other.  The  argument 
is  that  the  ideal  tire  should  wear  so  long  that  before  retreading 
should  become  necessary,  the  tie  would  be  past  further  service 
through  old  age  alone. 

In  the  automobile  endurance  contest  held  out  of  Toledo  early 
in  September,  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  furnished  gratis 
to  the  contestants  the  Goodyear  air  bottles.  The  drivers  at  the 
end  of  the  tour  joined  in  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
pany. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

RESULTS  that  are  being  obtained  by  the  rubber  goods 
dealers  in  San  Francisco  indicate  that  active  times  are 
approaching,  if  indeed  they  are  not  now  at  hand.  The 
change  has  been  coming  on  so  gradually  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  ju?t  when  the  dull  times  began  to  wear  away,  and  the  more 
active  times  are  of  such  recent  date  that  dealers  still  hesitate 
somewhat  before  they  will  commit  themselves  to  the  statement 
that  they  are  now  doing  a  good  business.  And  yet  from  nearly 
all  of  the  local  houses  comes  the  report  that  sales  are  forth- 
coming to  a  degree  that  is  highly  encouraging.  Almost  anyone 
will  say  that  things  are  in  better  shape  than  they  were  in  July. 
It  had  been  thought  by  some  that  the  feeling  of  quiet  times, 
when  it  spread  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  would  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  the  country  districts,  but  it  seems  otherwise.  There 
was  but  a  very  short  period  during  which  the  country  merchants 
perceptibly  curtailed  their  active  orders,  and  at  this  time  there 
is  a  greater  feeling  of  prosperity  throughout  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  locally  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Crandley,  of  the  Plant  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  states  that 
business  keeps  up  to  a  very  fair  standard,  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  improvement,  although  he  does  not  look  for  a  greatly  im- 
proved business  until  spring. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Jennings,  representing  the  H.  B.  Sherman  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Battle  Creek,  Michigan),  was  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works,  reports  the  manager,  Mr.  Chase, 
are  getting  ready  for  next  season's  business.  The  factory  is  run- 
ning full,  all  of  the  travelers  are  out,  and  orders  are  coming  in 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Charles  Taber,  manager  of  the  new  fire  apparatus  and 
supply  department  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  his 
department  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  doing  practically 
second  to  the  largest  business  in  these  lines  in  this  city.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  hose  sold  here  recently,  and  Mr.  Taber 
is  working  into  this  business.  Their  special  hose  brands,  made 
for  them  by  the  Goodrich  people,  are  coming  to  the  front  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.'s  Pacific  coast  repre- 
sentative, has  returned  from  the  convention  of  tire  dealers  in  the 
East,  and  is  now  at  his  offices  at  No.  52  Fremont  street. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  who  was  manager  for  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  at  No.  1036  Golden  Gate  avenue,  is  now  with  the  Michel 
Tire  Co.  The  present  manager  in  San  Francisco  of  the  Fisk 
company  is  Mr.  Maurice  Gibson,  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Sterling  Rubber  Co.  of  this  city. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gorham,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  returned  from 
his  Eastern  trip,  went  up  immediately  to  the  firm's  Seattle 
branch,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  to  see  that  everything  was 
in  good  order,  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Heckman,  the 
sales-manager  of  the  firm,  is  still  in  the  East.  Mr.  Parish, 
now  in  Japan,  sends  the  report  that  business  there  is  very  quiet. 
Mr.  Sargeant,  manager  in  San  Francisco,  states  that  business 
has  within  the  last  thirty  days  taken  a  favorable  turn  on  this 
coast,  and  is  looking  considerably  better.  The  employes  of 
the  firm  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  athletics,  and  have  a 
baseball  team  which  is  ready  to  compete  with  teams  formed  by 
any  other  company. 

Following  the  acquisition  by  Dodge  Brothers,  proprietors  of 
the  Western  Belting  and  Hose  Co.,  of  the  "Manhattan"  lines 
formerly  controlled  by  the  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Co.,  it 
is  now  rumored  that  the  big  hardware  concern  known  as  Dun- 
ham, Carrigan  &  Hayden  are  about  to  give  up  the  ''Peerless" 
lines,  and  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.  will  take  the  line. 
It  seems  that  the  hardware  houses  are  gradually  losing  their 
rubber  lines. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.'s 


branch,  says :  "Business  is  good  and  collections  are  fairly  good, 
and  improving.  We  are,  in  fact,  very  busy  and  expect  to  be 
more  so.  These  are  facts,  too,  because  conditions  are  very 
greatly  improved.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  anything  in 
the  world." 

The  cut  in  the  price  of  tires  has  caused  considerable  com- 
ment, although  on  the  whole  the  comment  is  probably  favorable. 
The  cut  has  been  felt  by  the  dealers,  but  others  prophesy  that 
tires  will  be  purchased  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  up  what- 
ever the  dealers  may  lose  by  the  cut  in  price. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  notes  great  improve- 
ment during  the  past  month,  especially  in  the  sundries  line.  The 
druggists  are  now  beginning  to  purchase  freely  and  conditions 
in  that  department  are  near  to  normal.  They  are  paying  up 
very  much  better,  too,  than  they  did  for  a  while. 

Messrs.  Kanzee  and  Ralph,  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  have 
been  somewhat  slow  about  getting  established  in  their  new  store 
and  factory,  but  they  are  having  everything  put  into  ship-shape 
condition  so  that  there  will  be  no  loose  ends  to  pick  up  after  they 
have  become  settled. 

Mr.  Joseph  Selby,  representative  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
and  Rubber  Co.,  now  in  the  interior  on  one  of  his  regular  trips, 
sends  in  reports  which  indicate  that  the  country  districts  are 
in  almost  normal  condition  again. 


A   WEED   EATING  TROPICAL   CREEPER. 


[from    the    WESTMINSTER   GAZETTE,   LONDON.] 

T  T  appears  that  at  last  an  antidote  has  been  found  to  the  noxious 
weeds  which  are  so  frequently  the  death  of  certain  forms 
of  plant  and  vegetable  life  in  the  East.  Specimens  of  this  won- 
derful "find"  have  been  forwarded  to  the  authorities  at  Kew 
Gardens.  This  plant  is  a  blue  flowering  creeper  botanically 
known  as  the  Commelina  dudiAora  linnea,  but  called  "rumput 
gremah"  by  the  natives  of  Malayasia  and  "ge-war-en"  by  the 
Javanese.  Although  the  report  made  at  Kew  goes  to  show  that 
this  creeper  is  common  throughout  the  Middle  East,  it  would  seem 
that  the  managers  of  estates  and  plantations  have  not  known 
of  its  peculiarly  welcome  properties  until  very  recently  and  ac- 
cidentally. 

The  prolific  weed  known  as  "lalang"  is  the  great  enemy  to 
rubber  growth.  It  was  the  accident  of  observing  that  where 
the  blue  flowered  creeper  came  in  contact  with  the  lalang  the 
latter  became  much  less  injurious  that  induced  a  planter  to  send 
specimens  to  Kew.  It  seems  that  at  first  one  begins  to  notice 
that  the  weeds  are  becoming  less  prolific  where  the  creeper 
is  growing  among  them.  This  improvement  steadily  increases 
as  times  goes  on  and  it  has  been  found  that  under  the  influence 
of  this  antidote  lalang  which  was  formerly  four  or  five  feet 
in  height  has  been  reduced  to  only  one  or  two  feet  when  it  starts 
to  flower. 

But  the  joyful  discovery  having  been  made  that  here  was  an 
undoubted  setback  to  the  weedy  growth  that  chokes  young  rubber 
and  is  the  bane  of  the  planter's  life,  the  question  arose :  Would 
the  antidote  itself  exercise  a  prejudicial  efTect  on  the  rubber? 
Therefore  the  specimens  were  duly  submitted  to  Kew,  and,  as 
stated  to  our  representative,  the  new  creeper  is  "unlikely  to  have 
any  harmful  effect  on  young  rubber  trees."  Planters  all  over 
the  East  may  therefore  take  heart  of  grace  and  also  take  this 
new  "medicine." 

In  appearance  the  blue  flowered  Commelina  nudiAora  is  rather 
pretty,  and  like  the  weeds  which  it  first  checks  and  then  kills 
it  grows  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  particular  estate  whose 
manager  made  the  discovery  and  acted  upon  it  so  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  is  the  Langkon  estate,  in  British  North  Bor- 
neo. The  amount  of  rubber  produced  annually  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements is,  of  course,  very  large,  and  the  results  of  the  discovery 
and  its  successful  application  in  a  practical  way  are  likely  to  be 
far  reaching. 
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THE   PROPERTIES   OF   "VULCOLE." 


A  N  article  headed  "Vulcole"  in  the  last  Inuia  Rubber  World 
*^  related  to  a  new  assistant  for  rubber  compounds  that  had 
recently  come  upon  the  market.  The  company  having  its  sale  in 
charge  wrote  under  date  of  September  25: 

"At  this  writing  some  40  rubber  manufacturers,  and  among 
them  the  largest  and  most  representative  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  have  ordered  'Vulcole,'  and  are  now  engaged  in 
experimenting  with  it.  Besides  those  ordering  we  have  had  let- 
ters from  some  70  more  asking  for  further  information,  and 
believing  that  as  many  more  as  have  written  are  interested,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  covering  all  of  the  questions  we 
have  received. 

"  'Vulcole'  is  a  paste  about  the  consistency  of  ice-cream  and  in 
the  A  and  B  grades  a  cream  white  in  color,  C  grade  being  jet 
black.  A  grade  is  made  for  all  classes  of  rubber  goods,  black, 
red,  white  or  blue  that  the  manufacturers  want  to  bloom.  B  grade 
will  absolutely  prevent  blooming  and  is  suitable  for  all  com- 
pounds and  cures  where  non-blooming  results  are  desired.  C 
grade  is  put  up  exclusively  for  rubber  boot  and  shoe  work.  It 
will  not  only  absolutely  prevent  blooming  in  rubber  boot-legs, 
but  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rubber  with  a  jet  black,  gim-nictal 
finish,  a  finish  we  believe  will  be  in  great  demand  for  rubbers 
worn  in  large  cities  where  the  fashionable  trade  object  to  wear- 
ing rubbers  that  look  when  new  as  if  the  wearer  had  just  left 
the  varnish  shop. 

"In  the  majority  of  compounds  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur is  at  present  used,  but  with  'Vulcole'  it  is  possible  to 
increase  this  amount  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  crude 
rubber,  which  increases  the  sulphur  percentage  1600  to  5000  times. 
"The  majority  of  letters  ask  what  is  the  special  advantage  of 
using  sulphur  as  a  compounding  ingredient.  In  answer  to  this 
we  would  say  that  in  considering  the  value  of  a  rubber  compound 
its  price,  together  with  quality  and  bulk,  must  be  taken  into 
account.  We  have  seen  compounds  costing  75  cents  a  pound 
that  are  really  cheaper  than  ones  costing  but  50  cents  a  pound, 
for  the  reason  that  from  a  pound  of  the  one  costing  75  cents, 
so  many  more  articles  of  the  same  size  could  be  made  out  of  a 
pound  of  stock  that  each  article  costs  less  than  when  made  out 
of  the  so  cent  compound. 

"Sulphur  is  the  lightest  of  the  mineral  pigments  generally  used 
by  a  rubber  manufacturer,  its  gravity  being  2.  It  is  also  low  in 
price  and  does  not  affect  the  elasticity  when  mixed  in  a  com- 
pound together  with  'Vulcole.'  It  does  not  affect  the  strength 
as  would  a  substitute,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  saving  in  the 
cost  in  favor  of  the  former.  Samples  which  we  have  that  were 
made  7  months  ago  show  no  oxidation. 

"Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  from  using  so  large  a 
percentage  of  sulphur,  equaling  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
crude  rubber  and  but  one  ounce  of  'Vulcole  A'  to  a  pound  of 
the  former,  it  does  not  bloom  excessively.  'Vulcole,'  in  enabling 
so  large  a  percentage  of  sulphur  to  be  compounded  into  the 
goods,  greatly  reduces  the  time  necessary  to  vulcanize,  increasing 
two  or  threefold  the  output  of  a  specific  number  of  presses  and 
molds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  labor  on  the  press. 
We  have  cured  without  soap  or  soapstone  the  most  delicate  mold 
work. 

"We  would  impress  the  fact  that  by  the  aid  of  'Vulcole'  it  is 
possible  to  make  up  a  compound  containing  a  fair  proportion 
of  crude  rubber,  adding  all  of  the  mineral  pigments  that  are 
usually  used,  besides  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  raw  rubber  in  sulphur  without  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product,  to  say  nothing  that  the  sulphur  will  lighten 
the  gravity,  and  increase  the  bulk  of  the  compound. 

"While  the  initial  cost  of  'Vulcole'  is  approximately  7  cents 
an  ounce,  the  saving  it  effects  will  enable  a  manufacturer  who 
uses  it  to   cheapen  the  cost  of  the  compound   without   reducing 


the  quality.  It  actually  effects  a  saving  of  from  15  to  331/3  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  percentage  of  sulphur  used,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  absolutely  prevents  blooming,  increases  two 
and  threefold  the  output  and  saves  altogether  the  time  lost  in 
cleaning  and   scraping  the   molds   between  heats." 


TESTING   THE    HEART   WITH    RUBBER. 


I  '  HE   sphygmomanometer   is  a  pulse  pressure  gauge,   used  by 
physicians    for    measuring   the    pressure   of    blood    in    the 
arteries,  in  the  treatment  of  circulatory  disturbances  or  heart  dis- 
ease.    Writing  on  its  use,  in  the  New  York  American,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Tracy,  of  New  York,  says : 

"An  artery  of  the  body  can  be  compared  with  a  flexible  rubber 
tube  used  for  a  drop  light  and  filled  with  illuminating  gas.  If 
the  tube  is  slightly  damaged  or  obstructed,  an  overpressure  of 
gas  may  produce  a  fissure  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube,  or  the 
tube  may  burst.  However,  if  one  moderates  the  gas  pressure, 
tlien  the  tube  holds  good.  So  in  the  human  arteries  there  is 
danger  from  excessive  pressure. 

"In  testing  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  experienced  physicians  be- 
come familiar  with  the  feeling  of  the  quality  of  the  artery,  and 


The   Sphygmomanometer   in    Use. 

[Measuring    a    patient's    arterial    tension.] 

can  often  tell  if  this  artery  has  become  hardened  and  ils  caliber 
correspondingly  smaller.  To  make  sure,  however,  the  sphyg- 
momanometer makes  the  test  certain. 

"This  instrument  consists  of  a  cut-glass  bulb  and  upriglit  tube 
containing  mercury.  One  side  of  the  glass  bulb  is  connected  with 
a  rubber  tube  ending  in  a  rubber  hand  bulb.  The  other  side  is 
connected  with  an  inflatable  rubber  band  or  tire,  which,  attached 
to  the  arm  over  the  radial  artery,  when  the  hand  bulb  is  com- 
pressed, drives  the  mercury  up  in  the  glass  tube. 

"If  the  column  of  mercury  indicates  114  to  125  millimeters  in 
the  female  adult  and  125  to  135  in  the  male  adult,  a  normal  blood 
pressure  obtains.  If  lower  than  this  the  vital  energy  must  be 
improved,  which  is  quite  easy  to  do.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
column  of  mercury  indicates  increased  pressure,  then  artcrio 
scierosis,  with  hardening  of  the  arteries,  is  probably  present,  and 
your  condition  demands  the  advice  of  a  physician." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (which  appears  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  American),  this  important 
device  owes  much  to  rubber,  which  forms  such  a  considerable 
part  of  it. 
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STATE  OF  THE  TIRE  TRADE. 


THE  new  prices  for  automobile  tires  announced  September  I 
show  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  to  consumers.  These 
reductions  range  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  the  large  figure  refer- 
ring as  a  rule  to  the  lighter  tires,  the  smallest  reductions  being 
on  the  middle  weight  tires — the  kind  used  on  the  ordinary  four 
cylinder  touring  cars  and  runabouts.  There  being  no  trade  com- 
bination among  the  tire  makers  there  are,  of  course,  offered  in 
the  various  catalogues  varieties  in  price  and  in  reductions.  Some 
have  cut  a  trifle  more  on  one  line  than  upon  others,  but  the 
general  ratio  is  substantially  fixed.  It  will  average  33  per  cent., 
considering  all  makers  and  all  sizes.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  casings  and  inner  tubes.  The  reductions  on  each  are 
about  the  same  ratio. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  marked  change  in  the  cost  of 
tires,  according  to  manufacturers,  is  the  lower  price  of  rubber. 
The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tires  has  not  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  reduction  in  rubber.  There  are  other  reasons,  however, 
which  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  scale.  The  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tires  is  not  so  old,  but  that  constant  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  machinery  and  in  factory  methods. 
Every  year  adds  something  in  the  way  of  machinery  that  cheap- 
ens and  improves  the  product,  and  every  year's  experience  adds 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  to  the  proficiency  of  the  operatives. 
Then  again,  the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  new  manufacturers 
in  the  field  and  the  sharpness  of  competition  are  all  tending  to 
narrow  the  margin  between  the  factory  and  the  consumer.  The 
demand  is  now  so  steady  and  so  strong  that  it  costs  less  to  sell 
a  tire  than  ever  before;  just  as  it  costs  less  to  make  a  tire  than 
ever  before.  The  consumer  is  sharing  these  benefits  with  the 
maker. 

The  constant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  .\merican  tire 
has  brought  its  reward  in  the  increased  confidence  of  the  auto- 
mobile enthusiasts.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  many  of  those  to 
whom  expense  was  no  consideration,  were  persistent  users  of 
foreign  tires,  because  they  believed  them  superior  to  anything 
made  in  America.  This  sentiment  is  rapidly  changing.  The 
American  product  is  generally  regarded  as  being  as  serviceable 
in  every  respect  as  any  tires  made  abroad.  Many  automobilists 
prefer  it.  The  growth  of  this  sentiment  has  added  to  the  busi- 
ness and  will  add  more  every  year.  In  almost  every  case  the 
user  of  foreign  tires  who  is  induced  to  try  the  home-made  article 
becomes  a  convert. 

The  volume  of  business,  in  terms  of  money,  is  increased  by 
the  steady  change  that  has  come  over  the  character  of  the 
demand.  The  automobile  business  and  tire  business  being  prac- 
tically in  their  infancy  it  has  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
experimenting  and  considerable  elimination  to  bring  them  to 
standard.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  count  of  the  automobiles  that 
passed  you  in  or  near  New  York  would  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  fully  so  per  cent,  of  them  were  machines  weighing  less  than 
1500  pounds.  These  as  a  rule  used  very  light  tires  on  28  inch  or 
even  smaller  wheels.  A  similar  observation  today  would  not 
show  one  car  in  ten  as  light  as  1500  pounds,  and  more  than 
SO  per  cent,  would  range  between  2200  and  3500  pounds.  The 
wheel  diameters  are  from  32  inchces  up  and  the  tire  diameters 
from  4  to  s!/^  inches.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  tires  is  enormous.  Furthermore,  even  on  the  same 
weight  cars  there  is  a  rapidly  developing  tendency  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  tire.  Automobilists  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  there  is  no  economy  in  cheap  tires.  Not  only  the  pleasure 
of  the  sport  but  the  lives  of  those  who  ride  make  dependable 
tires  a  necessity. 

The  tendency,  therefore,  for  the  coming  season  is  to  have  a 
car  "over  tired"  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  annoying  break- 
downs and  dangerous  accidents.  Owners  of  cars  of  from  2200 
to  3,000  pounds,  who  formerly  thought  3',^  inch  tires  ample  for 


every  requirement  are  now  buying  4  and  s  inch  diameters.  The 
buyer  of  a  new  car  always  insists  on  the  heaviest  possible  tire ; 
the  sellers  of  cars  have  recognized  this  demand  in  offering  their 
wares  and  in  preparing  their  catalogues.  This  increase  in  de- 
mand for  the  4  and  4^  inch  tires  is  the  chief  reason  why  its 
ratio  of  price  reduction  is  less  than  on  either  smaller  or  larger 
sizes.  In  these  sizes  the  factories  have  their  hands  full  supply- 
ing the  demand. 

.•\11  of  the  makers  now  offer  a  variety  of  treads,  and  few 
motorists  use  the  tire  of  circular  section,  as  formerly.  This  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  driving  wheels  especially.  On  these  the 
general  usage  is  some  variety  of  non-skid  or  non-slip  tread  that 
adds  thickness  and  weight  to  the  tire  and  adds  to  its  cost.  All 
varieties  of  these  special  treads  are  higher  priced  than  the  plain 
tread,  and  their  many  varieties  make  good  selling  arguments. 
In  this  line,  however,  there  are  few  novelties  offered  for  the 
season.  The  forms  that  have  been  approved  in  the  past  have 
practically  become  standard,  and  are  turned  out  with  slight 
variations  by  all  the  factories.  Their  popularity  grows  as  auto- 
mobilists become  more  experienced  and  they  undoubtedly  add  to 
safety  and  to  durability. 


"ARTIFICIAL   RUBBER." 


[from     the    LONDON    "mORNING    LE.\DER,"    SEPTEMBER    II.] 

■  I  'HERE  is  no  panic  in  the  india-rubber  trade  on  account  of 
*■  the  alleged  synthetical  manufacture  of  rubber  at  Burton- 
on-Trent  [mentioned  on  page  16  of  this  issue] — there  have  been 
too  many  of  such  reports  before.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  editor 
of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  New  York,  told  a  representative 
that  he  had  known  twenty  or  thirty  such  inventions  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  still  the  trade  was  unaffected. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  at  Olympia  surveying  the  preparations  for 
the  forthcoming  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Ex- 
hibition, for  which  he  has  especially  crossed  the  water,  and  at 
which  he  will  give  a  series  of  lectures,  including  one  on  synthetic 
rubbers. 

The  inventor,  said  Mr.  Pearson,  has  to  compete  with  nature— 
which  is  supplying  rubber  about  as  economically  as  it  can  be 
clone.  In  order  to  beat  her  he  would  have  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary cheap  base — sawdust,  say,  or  mud.  But  the  demand 
for  rubber  is  so  great  that  it  will  be  sure  to  keep  pace  with 
any  supply. 

Asked  for  an  average  cost  price  of  rubber,  he  said  it  could  be 
produced  at  14  cents  a  pound,  and  would  be  sold  at  a  dollar.  He 
agreed  that  that  showed  a  very  handsome  margin,  but  contended 
that  the  planters  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  deserved  it 
for  their  pluck. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


TV/Il-'^T  we  have  to  deal  with  here  may  not  be  a  trade  publica- 
''  tion,  strictly  speaking,  but  it  serves  none  the  less  as  a 
trade  catalogue.  It  is  a  sample  book  of  Rubber  Balloon  Fabric, 
sent  out  by  the  Continent.\l  Caoutchouc  und  Gutt.\percha- 
Comp.'^gnie  (Hanover,  Germany).  Twenty-five  samples  are 
shown,  a  fact  which  alone  illustrates  the  importance  which  has 
been  attained  already  by  the  new  aeronautical  interest  as  a  field 
for  the  output  of  the  rubber  industry — a  subject  to  which,  by  the 
way,  several  pages  are  devoted  in  this  issue  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,     [g'4"  x  sH"-] 

Belden  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicago)  issue  their  Catalogue 
No.  4  of  Electrical  Wires,  Cables  and  Cordage.  They  illus- 
trate a  very  full  line,  including  rubber  insulated  wires,  and  the 
catalogue  contains  in  addition  not  a  little  technical  matter  relating 
to  wire  capacity  and  the  like,  arranged  conveniently  for  refer- 
ence. [4"  X  814".  123  pages.]  A  discount  list  accompanies  the 
above. 
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THE  first  International  Rublx^r  and  AlHed  Trades' 
Exhibition,  1908,  held  at  Olynipia,  London's 
largest  exhibition  building,  during  the  two 
weeks  closing  Saturday,  Scpteniljer  26,  justi- 
all  the  expectations  entertained  by  its  promoters 
the  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of 
rubber  interest  who  contributed  to  its  success, 
attention  which  the  London  newspapers,  and 
British  press  generally,  gave  to  the  enterprise 
testified  to  the  widespread  interest  in  rubber  which  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  British  public  to-day.  The  Times 
came  out  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  with  an 
advance  notice  of  the  show,  resulting  from  the  "press 
view"  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  previous,  filling  space 
equal  to  three  or  four  columns  of  an  American  news- 
paper, and  in  which  not  one  important  feature  was  over- 
looked, and  all  treated  in  a  style  which  would  have  done 
justice  to  a  technical  writer  on  rubber.  The  other  general 
newspapers,  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  fol- 
lowed suit ;  the  financial  press  gave  special  attention ; 
and  scarcely  any  other  class  of  papers — scientific,  sport- 
ing, or  what  not — failed  to  mention  the  rubber  show. 

As  has  been  indicated,  not  a  few  British  investors  have 
been  gaining  large  dividends  from  rubber  shares,  and 
countless  others  are  lioping  to  do  as  well  when  the 
younger  plantations  have  matured.  But  there  were  other 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Rubber  Exhibition — it 
was  interesting,  to  begin  with :  it  was  well  conducted,  and 
it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  an  intelli- 
gent  manner.      Never,    perhaps,    was    an    exposition    so 


thoroughly  international  in  character,  and  on  so  large 
a  scale,  organized  with  so  little  direct  government  aid 
in  any  quarter.  The  whole  work  was  done  within  a  few 
months,  and  some  how  the  result  worked  out  without 
a  deficit.  It  is  understood  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Exhibition  was  covered  long  in  advance  by  the  sale  of 
space  in  Olynipia,  without  the  guarantors  being  asked 
for  a  penny.  It  was  not  a  gate  money  exiiibition,  but 
largely  an  invitation  one,  with  over  150,000  tickets  is- 
sued. Where  gate  money  was  offered,  however,  it  was 
not  declined. 

To  get  to  Olympia,  the  great  hall  in  which  the  In- 
ternationa! Ruliber  Exhibition  was  held,  one  must  first 
go  to  London,  and  after  locating  in  some  convenient 
hotel,  prol)ably  in  the  "city,"  it  is  easy  to  reach  the  show 
building  by  "tuppenny  tube''  (the  underground  rail- 
way), by  horse  or  motor  'bus,  hansom,  or  taxicab.  The 
latter  is  rather  preferable,  as  the  rates  are  exceeding  low 
and  the  speed  correspondingly  high.  The  interior  of 
the  great  Olympia  building,  gay  with  bunting  and  flags 
of  all  nations,  filled  with  tropical  exhibits  as  well  as 
with  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  production  of  crude 
rubber,  was  an  aggregation  worthy  the  interest  of  any 
one  whether  in  the  trade  or  not.  Perhaps  no  other  in- 
dustry in  the  world  could  have  brought  together  men 
from  such  diverse  and  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  One 
rubbed  elbows  with  government  officials  from  Europe, 
.\sia,  Africa  and  tlie  Americas ;  with  planters  from  Cey- 
lon, Federated  Malay  States,  Java,  Sumatra,  Mexico, 
Hawaii,   and  indeed   from   the    whole    planting    world ; 


Front  View  of  the  Building  Where  the  London  Rubber  Exhibition  Was  Held. 
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eminent  botanists  meet  practical  rubber  manufacturers.  Rubber 
factory  chemists  chat  with  successful  planters;  rubber  importers, 
rubber  machinery  manufacturers,  rubber  chemical  manufacturers, 
and  rubber  editors  shake  hands  and  exchange  views.  Every  now 
and  then  in  various  parts  of  the  great  exhibition  hall  appeared 
the  genial,  energetic,  organizing  manager,  Mr.  A.  Staines  Man- 
ders,  or  the  friendly,  courtly  Colonel  Bosworth,  active  chairman 
of  all  committees — introducing,  suggesting,  and  smoothing  away 
ditficulties  with  a  deftness  almost  magical.  The  manufacturing 
and  planting  world,  English  and  Continental,  took  the  Exhibition 
very  seriously,  and  were  deeply  interested  therein.  In  keeping 
with  this  was  the  general  tone  of  the  Press,  which  devoted  pages 
to  descriptions  of  exhibits  and  interviews  with  distinguished 
visitors.  In  keeping  also  with  this  dignity  were  the  engraved 
cards  of  invitation,  sent  out  by  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.  c.  M.  c, 
president  of  the  Exhibition,  bidding  those  interested  to  the  open- 
ing ceremony  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  September  14. 
Equally  elegant  were  the  cards  sent  by  the  same  distinguished 
gentleman  to  the  great  newspapers,  whose  representatives  enjoyed 
a  private  view  of  the  exhibition  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th, 
followed  by  a  press  banquet  in  the  evening. 


Sir  Henry  Arthur  Blake,  c.  c.  m.  g. 

[President  of  the    International    Rubber    Exhibition.] 

The  exhibits  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  one  floor  of  the 
main  exhibition  hall,  so  disposed  that  none  could  obstruct  the 
general  view,  though  several  extensive  collective  exhibits  were 
mounted  in  a  most  attractive  manner — as  those  from  Ceylon, 
British  Malaya,  the  Netherlands  and  Amazonas.  Grouped  about 
the  iTiain  hall  were  large  and  small  rooms,  for  the  use  of  the 
ofiiccrs  and  committees  of  the  Rubber  Exhibition,  planters'  and 
other  associations,  commissions  from  various  governments,  and 
for  meetings  and  conferences  in  general.  The  Welcome  Club, 
for  private  season  ticket  holders,  newspaper  men  and  exhibitors 
(principals  only),  tended  to  promote  the  social  side  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  there  were,  besides,  dining,  refreshment,  and  tea 
rooms  in  the  building. 

The  Dinner  to  the  Press. 

The  dinner  to  the  Press  on  Saturday  evening  preceding  the 
show,  in  Pillar  "Hall,  Olympia,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Blake,  g.c.m.g.,  was  attended  by  representatives  of  more 
than  40  journals,  besides  distinguished  visitors  from  abroad.  The 
guests   of  the   evening   had   attended   the   Private   View   of   the 


A.  Staines  Manders. 

[Organizing     manager    of    the     International     Rubber     and     Allied     Trades 
Exhibition  at  Olympia.] 

Exhibition   during   the   afternoon.     The    Chairman    (Sir   Arthur 
Blake)    said: 

"On  behalf  of  the  Committee  I  welcome  here  most  heartily 
the  representatives  of  the  European  and  American  Press  who 
have  done  us  the  honor  of  attending  the  Exhibition. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  the  Ex- 
hibition, which  you  have  been  examining  to-day,  and  of  which 
your  judgment  will  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth? 
You  will  have  observed  that  this  is  not  merely  an  Exhibition  to 
attract  a  gaping  crowd,  but  is  in  fact  a  Congress  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  rubber,  and  as  the 
first  International  Rubber  Exhibition  held  in  Europe  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  of  what  will  one  day  be  among  the  greatest 
commercial  interests  in  the  world. 

"When  I  remind  you  that  30  countries  have  sent  exhibits  and 
no  less  than  18  governments  have  sent  representatives,  you  will 


Colonel  W.  J.  Bosworth. 

[Chairman    of    the    Executive    Com'Tiitfe    of    the    International    Rubber    Ex- 
hibition.] 
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realize  the  importance  attached  to  it.  Here  the  investor,  the 
planter  and  the  manufacturer  meet  face  to  face,  and  every  process 
of  production  and  manufacture  will  be  discussed  at  the  meetings 
to  be  held  during  the  Exhibition.  Germany  has  given  us  a 
chemist  wizard  in  Dr.  Fritz  Frank,  who  will  give  practical  demon- 
strations in  his  laboratory,  whilst  Mr.  Pearson,  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  will  enable  us  to  see  the  practical  work  on  the 
spot  of  the  rubber  section  of  the  pioneers  of  commerce,  whilst 
the  splendid  exhibits  of  the  Silvertown  company,  Messrs.  Dunlop, 
and  others,  will  show  what  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished. 
It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  the  utilization  of  rubber  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  yet  the  first  use  of  it  on  record  goes  back  into 
the  dim  mists  of  tradition.  For  in  the  Indian  epic  of  Ramayana, 
written  more  than  2000  years  ago,  Rama  is  mentioned  as  living 
in  the  woods  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  used  the 
bark  of  a  tree  for  clothing,  whilst  the  hair  wash  that  matted  his 
hair  was  the  juice  of  the  banzan,  now  known  to  rubber  growers 
as  the  Ficus  elastica. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  time  w-hen  rubber  will  compete  with  the 
quarry,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  a  well  known  manufacturer 
for  saying  that  at  2  shillings  per  pound  rubber  can  be  economically 


H.  Kerr  Rutherford. 

[Chairman    of    the    Rubber    Growers'    Association     (London),    and    of    im- 
portant  rubber   and   tea  planting   companies;    a   vice-president   of 
the    Rubber    Exhibition.] 

used  for  street  pavements.  I  think  that  those  interested  in  rubber 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Bosworth.  the  chairman,  and 
especially  to  the  organizing  secretary,  Mr.  Staines  Manders,  for 
the  untiring  and  capable  energy  that  has  brought  the  Exhibition 
to  so  successful  an  issue. 

"To  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  Press  to-night  I  again 
offer  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome  and  with  an  invitation  to 
Messrs.  [the  names  of  several  speakers  were  given]  to  respond, 
I  ask  all  present  to  raise  their  glasses  with  me  to  the  continuance 
of  all  that  is  good  in  that  great  world  power,  the  Press." 

The  health  of  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  g.c.m.g.,  president  of  the 
Rubber  Exhibition,  was  proposed  by  Colonel  W.  J.  Bosworth, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  in  the  following  words : 

"I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  feel  sure 
you  will  receive  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  the 
health  of  our  President,  Sir  Henry  Blake.  It  would  have  been 
no  slight  advantage  to  this  Exhibition  if  so  conspicuous  a  states- 
man and  empire-maker  had  merely  permitted  us  to  use  his  name 
as  an  indication  of  his  approval  of  the  enterprise,  but  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  readily  understand  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to 
him  when  I  tell  you  that  no  detail  has  been  too  small  for  him  to 
examine  and  criticize,  and  that  we  have  continually  received  let- 


ters making  such  valuable  and  practical  suggestions  as  would  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  such  ripe  wisdom  and  judgment.  I 
know  that  our  organizing  manager,  Mr.  Stanes  Manders,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  experience  in  organizations  of  this  kind, 
gladly  and  thankfully  acknowledges  the  debt  he  owes  to  Sir 
Henry's  acumen.  Our  President  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  make 
a  success  of  this  Exhibition  because  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  this  great  industry  whose  prosperity  we  are  all 
endeavoring  to  promote.  I  am  sure  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, gentlemen  who  will  take  part  in  the  conferences,  rubber 
growers  and  manufacturers — British  and  foreign,  as  well  as  ex- 
hibitors generally — will  find  it  an  abiding  source  of  gratification 
to  remember  that  they  have  served  under  a  President  revered 
by  countless  people  over  whose  destinies  he  has  exercised  control ; 
loved  by  all  w-ith  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  respected 
throughout  the  wide  world. 

"Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  pledging  Sir  Henry  Blake. 
Let  us  with  all  our  hearts  wish  him  happiness  and  prosperity, 
with  length  of  days  so  that  he  may,  for  very  many  years  to  come, 
continue  to  benefit  his  country  and  his  fellow  creatures  by  pur- 
suing the  objects  of  his  useful  life." 


Ernest  E.  Bucku;ton. 

[Convener    of    the    Rubber    Manufacturers'    Conference    held    in    connection 
with  the  Exhibition.] 

The  speakers  were  chosen  by  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
countries  represented,  America  coming  first  and  represented  by 
the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  who  sat  at  the  right  of 
the  Chair.  The  other  speakers  were  Monsieur  E.  Thiroux,  of 
La  Caoutclwuc  ct  la  Guttapercha;  Herr  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek, 
of  Gummi-Zeitung;  Dr.  W.  F.  Schimmell,  of  Sourabaya  Courant 
(Java)  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Bellairs,  of  the  London  Times;  Colonel  W.  J. 
Bosworth  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Manders. 

Others  peresent  and  not  already  named  were  Senhor  N.  H. 
Witt,  commissinoer  from  Manaos ;  Senhor  H.  Vasconcellos,  com- 
missioner for  Brazil ;  Heer  H.  S.  J.  Maas,  consul  for  the  Nether- 
lands; Mr.  R.  Derry,  commissioner  from  Malaya;  Dr.  Rudolf 
Ditmar,  rubber-chemical  school  in  Gratz,  Austria ;  Dr.  Tromp 
de  Haas,  director  of  the  government  gutta-percha  estate  in  Java ; 
Dr.  A.  G.  N.  Swart,  president  of  the  Netherlands  committee; 
Dr.  D.  Sandmaun,  of  the  royal  Prussian  commercial  court;  Dr. 
Theodore  E.  Smith,  India  Rubber  Revieiu;  Mr.  M.  Kelway  Bam- 
ber,  representing  the  Ceylon  government. 

The  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  was  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  work,  embracing  not  only  an  informing  description  of  a 
vast  number  of  exhibits,  but  admirable  introductions  and  treaties, 
and  portraits  of  prominent  persons. 
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Opening   of   the    Rubber    Exhibition. 


THE  official  opening  of  the  Rubber  Exhibition  occurred 
at  2:30  p.  M.  on  September  14.  At  that  hour  Sir  Henry 
A.  Blake,  g.c.m.c,  was  received  by  the  reception  com- 
mittee and  proceeded  to  the  dins.  There  he  was  invited  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  declare  the  Exhibition  open 
and  to  start  the  machinery.  After  the  President,  accompanied 
by  the  reception  committee,  made  a  tour  of  the  building  and  in- 
spected the  exhibits.  While  this  continued  the  band  played  the 
national  anthems  of  the  several  countries  taking  part  in  the 
Exhibition,  concluding  with  the  British. 

In  declaring  the  E.xhibition  open  the  President  said : 

"COLOXEL  BOSWORTH  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  COM- 
MITTEE: I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  that  you  have  done  me  by 
inviting  me  as  your  President  to  open  this  unique  and  important 
exhibition,  illustrating  as  it  does  every  phase  of  the  great  india- 
rubber  trade  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  to  the  ultimate 
uses  in  some  of  the  thousands  of  channels  through  wliich  manu- 
factured india-rubber  ministers  to  the  w-ants  of  modern  society. 

"But  first  I  must  congratulate  you,  and  especially  your  organ- 
izing manager,  Mr.  Staines  Mandcrs,  upon  the  energy  and  ability 
that  have  produced  the  satisfactory  results  that  we  see  around  us. 

"When  we  remember  that  every  portion  of  the  tropical  regions 
in  which  the  rubber  producing  plants  grow,  including  Asia  and 
the  great  islands  of  the  southern  seas ;  Africa,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  India  islands  has  sent  its  contribution, 
that  30  rubber  growing  countries  are  contributing,  and  that  no 
less  than  18  governments  have  sent  their  representatives  in 
charge  of  their  exhibits,  you  will  realize  how  great  is  the  im- 


portance attached  to  this  first  International  Rubber  Exhibition 
held  in  Europe;  and  on  your  behalf  I  welcome  our  foreign  friends 
who  have  joined  us  in  this  movement  for  mutual  instruction  and 
advancement  in  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  rubber  that  still  remain  unsolved,  as  also  those  who 
have  sent  here  their  beautiful  and  delicate  machines — that  you 
will  presently  see  start  into  life,  and  the  manufacturers  who  have 
exhibited  some  splendid  specimens  of  finished  products. 

"The  Exhibition  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  rubber — a 
product  that  during  the  past  half  century  has  played  a  greater 
part  than  any  other  substance  in  expediting  human  progress,  for 
without  it  no  cables  could  have  been  laid  between  far  distant 
continents  to  give  the  means  of  that  instantaneous  communication 
that  make  for  peace  and  friendship  and  commerce. 

"This  is  no  mere  exhibition  in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  is  rather 
a  great  International  Congress  of  all  classes  who  are  interested 
in  what  is  now  a  rapidly  expanding  trade  and  what  will  one  day 
be  among  the  largest  fields  for  sound  investment  in  the  world. 
But  30  years  ago  the  rubber  then  used  was  produced  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  far  interior  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  you 
will  see  in  the  fine  exhibit  sent  by  the  Brazilian  government  the 
form  in  which  the  rubber  was  produced,  and  the  reproduction  of 
the  primitive  but  effective  process  of  its  preparation  for  the 
market.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Department  at  Kew 
which  distributed  the  seeds  to  Ceylon  and  India,  the  plantation 
of  rubber  lias  increased  so  rapidly,  especially  within  the  last 
decade,  that  it  is  computed  that  between  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 
other   Eastern   countries  there   is  now   an  area  of  over  500,000 


I'lK.ST  Session  of  the  Intern.\tion.al  Rubber  Conference. 
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acres  planted  with  rubber  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  plantation 
rubber  exhibited  here  to-day  has  come,  while  the  Netherlands 
government  sends  balata  from  Dutch  Guiana,  and  smaller  but  no 
less  interesting  exhibits  are  sent  from  Jamaica,  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  Dominica  and  S.  Lucia. 

"Here  it  is  proposed  to  hold  meetings  during  the  Exhibition 
at  which  demonstrations  will  be  given,  papers  will  be  read  by 
experts  and  discussions  will  take  place  upon  them,  and  investor, 
planter,  chemist,  mechanical  engineer,  broker  and  manufacturer 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  together  and  considering  the 
business  in  every  aspect ;  in  fact,  for  the  time  Olympia  will  be  a 
technical  college  working  at  high  pressure  and  equipped  as  no 
technical   college   has   ever   been   before. 

"I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  with  which  Messrs.  Gow, 
Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  of  Rood  lane,  have  offered  a  valuable 


cup  as  a  special  award  for  most  economical  and  complete  process 
for  preparing  Para  rubber  from  the  latex. 

"It  is  almost  to  a  day  just  two  years  ago  when,  on  September 
13,  1906,  I  opened  the  first  Rubber  Exhibition  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
beautiful  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya,  with  a  similar  arrange- 
ment for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions.  It  was  then 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  in  two  years  another  Exhibi- 
tion should  be  held  in  the  East  and  progress  noted.  I  little 
thought  then  that  it  would  be  my  good  fortune  within  that  time 
to  open  another  Rubber  Exhibition.  You  will  therefore  under- 
stand with  what  pleasure  I  find  myself  connected  as  President 
with  one  of  far  greater  scope,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  which,  with  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  its 
mission,  I  now  declare  open." 

The  machinery  in  place  was  then  set  in  motion. 


What  Was  Seen   at  the  Show. 


CETLON. 

THE  Ceylon  section  was  extensive  and  its  displays  bearing 
upon  rubber  production  interesting  and  informing.  The 
success  of  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  of  1906  led  visit- 
ors to  Olympia  to  expect  something  notable  in  this  section,  and  in 
this  they  were  not  disappointed.  There  were  collective  exhibits 
from  Ceylon  districts,  sometimes  through  the  efforts  of  the  local 
planting  associations,  and  there  were  exhibits  by  single  estates  or 
individuals.  A  number  of  items  were  sent  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  work  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation of  Ceylon  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Colombo 
also  contributed  to  the  display,  as  did  Mr.  M.  Kelway  Bamber, 
the  government  representative  for  Ceylon.  Altogether  the  follow- 
ing 39  rubber  plantations  are  named  in  the  official  list  as  being 
represented  collectively  or  individually: 

Aberdeen  Duckwari  Mahawala 

Ambangonga       Gikiyanakande     Nakiadeniya 
Arapolakande      Grand  Central      Nikakotua 


Ballacadua 

Bandarapola 

Culloden 

Dangan 

Deaella 

Devitura 

Dolahena 


Halwatura 

Hanwella 

Hapugastenne 

Katugastota 

Kepitigalla 

Kondesalle 

Kumaradola 


P.  P.  K. 

Pallekelly 

Pantiya 

Perth 

Plate  &  Co. 

Polatagama 

Putupaula 


Suduganga 

Syston 

Udapolla 

Vogan 

Vogan  Tea  Co. 

Waharaka 

Walpola 

WariapoUa 

We  Oya 


The  Ceylon  exhibit  covered  every  kind  of  rubber  produced  in 
the  colony— Para,  Ceara,  and  so  on— biscuits,  crepe,  worm,  block, 
sheets,  lace,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  There  were  specimens 
of  latex  and  rubber  seed  oil;  rubber  vacuum  dried  and  otherwise; 
rubber  soil  and  fertilizers;  specimens  of  plants  grown  for  catch 
crops;  sections  of  rubber  trees  showing  their  appearance  after 
tapping  by  different  methods;  tapping  tools  in  variety;  young 
rubber  plants  in  Wardian  cases;  and,  finally,  many  photographs 
illustrative  of  rubber  cultivation.  The  Planters'  Association  of 
Ceylon  sent  an  extensive  series  of  panel  views.  The  Botanic 
Gardens  sent  two  Hevea  trees  two  years  old  and  one  of  three 
years  growth. 

Ceylon  had  also  a  considerable  representation  in  the  general 
or  commercial  section,  in  which  several  estates  not  having  ex- 
hibits in  the  Ceylon  section  were  represented. 

The  Rosehaugh  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  3), 
own  estates  aggregating  10,465  acres  on  which  an  important 
amount  of  rubber  is  planted.  This  showed  sections  of  trees, 
marked  to  show  methods  of  tapping ;  tapping  tools  and  collecting 
cups ;  specimens  of  rubber  prepared  by  different  methods ;  rubber 
oil  seed  and  cake,  and  many  photographs. 

Rubber  Plantations,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  51).— Rubber  bis- 
cuits from  Dangan  estates. 

J.  P.  William  &  Brothers  (exhibit  No.  25),  tropical  seed  and 
plant  merchants   at   Heneratgoda,   exhibited   rubber  biscuits   and 


seeds    from   Hevea,   Ceara,   and   Castilloa,   all    from   their   Kola 
estates. 

Walker  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  24),  of  London  and 
Ceylon,  showed  samples  of  rubber  from  the  Klanang  Produce 
Co's  estates,  and  many  photograps  of  rubber  plantation  work  in 
Ceylon  and  elsewhere. 

STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS    AND    MALAYA. 

A  SPECIAL  section  was  occupied  by  the  exhibits  representing 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  These 
were  contributed  by  the  government,  by  a  number  of  planting 
estates,  and  by  the  botanic  gardens  at  Singapore  and  Penang. 
The  planters'  association  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  sent  a 
typical  Malay  house.  There  were  many  specimens  of  rubber,  in 
varied  forms  (mostly  Hevea),  with  glass  cases  containing  flowers 
and  fruits  of  rubber  trees,  Wardian  cases  with  rubber  plants, 
specimens  of  catch  crops,  and  so  on.  The  absence  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carruthers,  the  director  of  agriculture  in  the  Federated  States, 
who  had  expected  to  attend,  but  was  prevented  at  the  last 
moment  from  doing  so,  was  much  regretted.  He  sent  an  inter- 
esting pamphlet  on  rubber  planting  results  which  was  distributed 
in  the  Malayan  section. 

BRITISH  WEST  DTDIES. 

The  exhibits  in  this  section  were  arranged  by  The  West  Indian 
Committee  in  London,  after  having  been  prepared  by  the  per- 
manent exhibition  committees  of  the  several  colonies. 

Dominica  (exhibit  No.  45)  sent  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  and  latex 
of  Hevea  Brasiliensis,  Castilloa  elastica,  Ficus  elasiica,  Manihot 


The  Ceylon  Pavilion. 
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Ctaciovii,  and  Ficus  Vogelii;  also  several  specimens  of  rubber 
prepared  from  the  first  three  species. 

Trinidad  (exhibits  Nos.  46 — 47)  sent  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  rubber  produced  under  cultivation. 

British  Guiana  (exhibit  No.  48)  was  represented  by  18  samples 
of  rubber  and  balata  prepared  by  the  colonial  forestry  officer,  the 
British  Guiana  Rubber  Corporation,  Limited ;  Mr.  David  Young, 
and  five  other  individuals  or  private  firms. 

St.  Lucia  (exhibit  No.  49)  sent  specimens  of  cultivated  Hevea 
Brasiliensis,  Caslillda,  etc. 

AFBICA. 

Exhibit  No.  40  was  devoted  to  British  East  Africa,  one  of 
the  principal  products  for  export  from  which  region  is  india- 
rubber.  The  most  important  native  creeper  is  the  Landolphia 
Kirkii,  but  the  newly  discovered  Mascarcnhasia  elastica  is  of  in- 
terest. The  exhibit  related  also  to  recent  experimental  work  in 
introducing  additional  species. 

The  Companhia  de  Mozambique,  operating  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  have  an  exhibit  of  15  items,  including  several  lo-pound 
samples  of  native  rubbers  in  different  forms,  five  samples  of 
cultivated  Ceara  rubber,  and  collections  of  plant  specimens  and 
photographs  of  plants  and  methods  of  rubber  cultivation. 

THE    DUTCH    INDIES. 

A  NOTABLE  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  department  con- 
tributed by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Dutch  government 
to  secure  the  adequate  representation  of  Holland  and  her  colonies. 
It  embraced  not  only  specimens  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
(wild  and  cultivated),  but  a  profusion  of  maps  and  photographs, 
utensils,  and  the  like;  also  displays  by  the  rubber  factories  of 
Holland.  The  rubber  displays  are  mentioned  here;  some  of 
the  other  displays  will  be  referred  to  under  other  headings. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  made  a  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  Ficus  elastica  rubber,  gutta-percha,  gutta- 
jelutong  (Pontianak  gum),  palembang  gum,  fat  from  gutta- 
percha seeds,  etc.,  from  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo;  also  maps 
and  photographs. 

Rubber  Displays   From    Plantations. 

Deli  Maatschappij. — Samples  of  rubber  in  six  forms  from 
Ficus  elastica  from  their  rubber  and  tobacco  plantations  at 
Medan,  cast  coast  of  Sumatra.  No  acid  is  used  except  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  ammonia  in  the  drip  tins. 

Rubber  Cultuur  Onderneming  Tji-bening. — Sixty-five  bales 
of  Ficus  elastica  rubber;   plantation  in   Preanger   regency,  Java. 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Pangledjar. — Samples  of  Hevca  rubber, 
exposed  for  over  two  years  to  light  and  air,  from  cinchona,  coffee 
and  rubber  plantations  in  Preanger  regency,  Java. 

Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  van  het  land  Tjimangies. — Rub- 
ber from  Ficus  elastica,  from  Buitenzorg,  Java. 

Cultuur  Maatschappij  Kali  Djerveh. — Ficus  rubber  and  photo- 
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graphs  of  coffee  and  rubber  plantations  in  Loemadjang  division, 
Java. 

Particulier  Land  Tjikand  Ilir. — Rubber  from  Ficus  elastica; 
40  kilos  dried  on  tree;  15  kilos  dried  on  leaves.  From  rice,  rub- 
ber and  coffee  plantations.     Serang  division,  Java. 

Maatschappij  ter  Exploitate  der  Pamanoekan  en  TjiassemLan- 
den. — Rubber  from  Ficus  and  Castilloa;  leaves  and  seeds  of  these 
species  and  Hevea;  tapping  tools  and  other  utensils;  maps. 
From  Krawang  division,  Java. 

Het  Algcmeen  Nederlandsche-Indisch  Rubber  Syndicaat  te 
Batavia. — Fifteen  samples  of  commercial  rubber  from  the  firm 
L.  Platon  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Java.  They  embrace  Castilloa,  Ficus 
(wild  and  cultivated),  and  Landolphia,  prepared  by  different 
methods. 

Landbouw  Onderneming  Dolok  en  Taleon  Saragi. — Ficus  rub- 
ber from  plantation  of  Birenstihl  &  Sulger,  Batoe  Bahra  division^ 
Sumatra. 

Weise  &  Co.,  Rotterdam  merchants,  made  a  display  of  crude 
rubber  (wild  and  cultivated),  gutta-percha  and  balata,  from  the 
Dutch  colonies,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

Other  Plantation  Displays. 

Photographs  of  plantations,  and  in  some  cases  maps,  were  ex- 
hibited by  Cultuur  Onderneming  Pasir  Waringin  (Java)  ;  De 
Rubber  Planters  Vereeninging  at  Bandjar  (Java)  ;  Plan- 
tagen  Gesellschaft  Boenisan  (Java)  ;  Anglo-Java  Rubber 
Co.  (Java)  ;  Landbouw  Onderneming  Tjiseroe  (Java)  ; 
Particulier  Land  Tjikandi  Ilir  (Java).  Bantamsche  Plantagen 
Maatschappij  (Java)  showed  many  photographs  of  Hevea  and 
Ficus  plantations,  and  Belgisch  Nederlandsche  Cultuur  Maat- 
schappij photographs  of  rubber  trees  3  years  old. 

In  addition  to  displays  of  rubber  mentioned  already,  Het 
Algemeen  Nederlandsch-Indisch  Rubber  Syndikaat  showed  some 
large  photographic  views  of  rubber  in  the  Java  botanical  gar- 
dens. Maatschappij  tot  Exploitatie  der  Pamanoekan  en  Tjiassem 
Landen  exhibited  21  photographs  of  interest  of  Hevea,  Ficus  and 
Castilloa  trees  on  three  plantations  in  Java. 

The   Colonial   Museum's   Exhibit. 

The  Colonial  Museum  at  Haarlem  (foundation  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industry),  of  which  Dr.  M.  Greshoft  is  di- 
rector and  H.  A.  A.  van  der  Lek  conservator,  made  a  display 
embracing — 

Caoutchouc  from  Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo — 12  samples. 

Gutta-percha  and  allied  gums,  including  gutta-percha  from 
leaves — 19  samples. 

Balata,  from  Surinam,  and  articles  made  of  balata — 12  samples. 

Gum  damor,  gum  copal,  dragon's  blood,  benzoin,  and  other 
products  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Models  of  native  houses  in  Java,  and  articles  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  natives. 

Publications  of  the  Museum. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  miscellaneous  exhibit  of  the 
Netherlands  colonial  ministry,  of  telegraph  cable  models,  maps, 
and  books. 

Another  Dutch  East  Indian  Display. 

Outside  of  the  regular  Dutch  East  Indian  department 
Th.  L.  A.  Runge,  of  Deli-Mceda  estate,  Deli,  Sumatra  (exhibits 
Nos.  121,122  in  the  commercial  department),  showed  specimens 
of  Ficus  rubber  blocks  of  S  kilos  each,  rendered  extremely  tough 
and  durable  by  means  of  smoke  only,  and  also  bundles  of  tobacco 
leaves.  Their  exhibit  embraced,  in  addition  to  photographs,  a 
collection  of  128  Batak  curiosities,  illustrating  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  in  that  part  of  Sumatra,  and  20  Sumatra  birds. 

BUHMA. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  A.  Wyllie  (exhibit  No.  42)  sent  from 
Rangoon  a  Wardian  case  containing  specimens  of  two  native 
rubber  yielding  creepers,  and  samples  of  plantation  rubber  from 
Hevea,  Ceara  and  Chavannesia  {Urceola)  esculenta,  one  of  the 
creepers  referred  to. 
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Exhibit  of  the  State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil. 

[The    specimens    of    rubber    shown    exceed    lo    tons.] 
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Rubber  Tappers'  Hut,  From  the  Purus,  Upper  Amazon. 


BRAZIL. 

The  principal  representation  of  Brazil  was  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciacao  Commercial  do  Amazonas,  of  Manaos,  with  the  support 
of  the  Amazonas  state  government,  in  charge  of  Senhor  Nicolaus 
H.  Witt,  as  special  commissioner  of  the  association,  which  had 
erected  a  pavilion  for  the  purposes  of  the  display.  There  were 
specimens  of  rubber  from  the  rivers  Acre,  Jurua,  Solimoes,  Purus, 
Madeira,  Javary,  and  Negro,  of  the  various  grades — fine,  entre- 
fine,  weak  fine,  sernamby  (negroheads),  and  caucho  (Peruvian) 
ball  and  slab — 17  lots  weighing  altogether  10,046  kilograms 
[^22,111  pounds].  The  largest  lot  was  one  of  1,471  kilos  of 
fine  rubber  from  the  river  Acre.  There  was  included  a  complete 
outfit  used  in  tapping  trees  on  the  Amazon,  collecting  latex,  and 
smoking  the  rubber,  the  dcfumador  shown  being  one  which  had 
actually  seen  use.  So  full  was  this  display  that  it  included  even 
specimens  of  the  apparel  worn  by  the  seringueiros  while  at  work 
in  the  rubber  fields.  There  were  maps  of  the  state  of  Amazonas 
marked  to  outline  the  rubber  regions,  and  photographs  of  rubber 
working  scenes. 

The  exhibit  from  Para  was  less  distinctive,  but  a  representative 
large  and  choice  collection  of  rubbers  from  the  lower  Amazon 
was  sent  by  J.  Simar  da  Costa.  Auguste  Ferreira  Dias,  of  Para. 
Sent  a  pair  of  native  rubber  boots  made  and  worn  by  Indians  on 
the    rio    Yaco. 

The  federal  government  of  Brazil  exhibited  in  a  pavilion  a 
variety  of  specimens  of  Brazilian  rubber,  arranged  for  by  the 
permanent  exhibition  committee  of  that  republic  in  Europe. 

Mello  &  Co.,  of  Para  and  Manaos,  exhibited  through  their 
Liverpool  agents  a  pelte  of  fine  hard  cured  rubber  weighing  262 
kilograms,  produced  on  one  of  their  estates  on  the  upper  Jurua 
river. 

The  Brazilian  Rubber  Trust,  Limited,  of  London,  owning  and 
working  extensive  rubber  estates  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  in  the 
state  of  Para,  had  an  exhibit  (No.  67)  in  the  commercial  section, 
of  specimens  of  Para  rubber  from  their  properties,  and  of  the 
implements  used  in  preparing  rubber,  together  with  excellent 
photographs  of  rubber  working  in  the  forests. 

GTTATULE    RUBBEH, 

Ed.  Maurer  (exhibit  No.  82),  New  York,  made  an  exhibit  of 
specimens  of  guayule  from  factories  of  the  following  companies 
in  Mexico : 

Compania  Explotadora  Coahuilense,  S.  A.,  at  Parras. 

Salvador  Madero  &  Co.,  S.  e.  C,  at  San  Tiburcio. 

Compania  Ganadera  de  la  Merced,  at  Torreon. 

Fabrica  de  Hule  Australia,  at  Cuatro  Cienegas. 

Fabrica  de  la  Delicias,  at  San  Pedro. 

These  factories  are  controlled  by  the  important  Madero  estate, 
and  have  a  combined  capacity  of  ir  tons  daily.     The  exhibit  in- 


cluded also  finished  goods  made  of  guayule  rubber,  with  or  with- 
out other  rubbers;  also  deresined  guayule  and  combinations  with 
other  rubbers  made  both  with  deresined  rubber  and  crude  guayule; 
also  an  exhibit  of  the  guayule  plant. 

Elias  Delafond  (No.  44),  of  Mexico  City,  showed  guayule  with- 
out resin  obtained  by  a  new  process  referred  to  as  giving  it  a 
quality  similar  to  Para  and  causing  it  to  retain  its  quality  indefi- 
nitely. 

TKAVANCOEE    (SOUTH   INDIA). 

The  Periyar  Rubber  Co.  exhibited  a  box  of  rubber.  The 
Shaliacarry  Rubber  Co.  sent  a  sample  of  plantation  rubber  which 
had  taken  the  gold  medal  at  the  Ceylon  rubber  exhibition.  It 
was  grown  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  Several  other  firms 
exhibited  either  tea  samples  or  tea  estate  requisites. 

MEXICO. 

An  important  collection  of  samples  of  plantation  rubber 
iCasiiUoa)  of  which  advices  had  been  received  had  not  arrived 
in  London  when  these  notes  were  prepared.  There  was  an  ex- 
hibit, however,  representing  the  estate  "La  Esperanza,"  in  Oaxaca 
State,  owned  by  The  Mexican  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  London. 
Mexico  was  further  represented  in  connection  with  the  guayule 
rubber  industry. 

COLOMBIA. 

Nieto  Rocha  &  CiA.,  of  Bogota,  made  an  exhibit  of  virgin 
rubber  (Sapium  higlandulosum)  from  their  plantation  "El  Do- 
rado," at  Tolinia. 

THE  KEW  GARDENS  EXHIBIT. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  exhibited  a 
selection  of  herbarium  and  museum  specimens  and  figures  and 
living  plants  illustrative  of  the  principal  genera  yielding  rubber  of 
commercial  importance.  The  plants  referred  to  are  those  named 
below,  and  the  display  under  each  heading  was  very  liberal,  the 
whole  illustrating  practically  the  whole  world  of  commercial  rub- 
ber production   to-day : 

1.  IViUuglibeia  Hrma.  Malay  archipelago.  "Getah  Singgarip,"  or 
"Getah   gerip." 

2.  Clitandra  Hcnriqucsiaua.  South  central  tropical  Africa.  "Root 
rubber." 

3.  Landolphia   Thollonii.     Sovithern  Congo.      "Root  rubber." 

4.  Laudolf^hia    Owariensis.      West    tropical   Africa. 

5.  Landoltltio    Kirkii.     East    tropical    Africa. 

6.  Landolphia    Biichananii.      East    tropical    Africa. 

7.  Funtunmia  clastica.     Tropical   Africa.     *'Lagos"  rubber. 

8.  Raphiouemc  utilis.  South  Angola.  "Ekanda."  illustrated  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  July   i,    1907    (page  300) ;   tuber  rubber. 

9.  Urceola  elastica.     Malaya. 

10.  Urceola   csculenta.      Malaya. 

11.  Hymenoxys  sp.  Colorado,  United  States.  "Colorado"  rubber,  or 
"rabbit  weed." 

12.  Farthenium  argentotum.  Mexico  and  southern  United  States. 
"Guayule"  rubber. 

13.  Hevea  Bra.'ilensis.      Brazil  Amazon  valley.     "Para"   rubber. 
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Manihot  dicholoma.     Southern  Brazil.     "Jequii"  rubter. 

Manihot  Glazioi-ii,      Southern   Brazil.      "Ceora"   rubbt-r. 

Safium  Jenmani.     British   Guiana.      "Touckpong"   rubber. 

Sapium  verum.     Colombia.     "Virgin"  rubber. 

Sapium  utile.     Ecuador,    Peru. 

Ficus  clastica.     Indo-Malaja.     "Rambong"  rubber. 

Castilloa  elastica.     Western   tropical   America.     The  standard   native 
rubber  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

In  addition,  the  Kew  authorities  exhibited  photographs  of  young 
Castilloa  and  Hevea,  and  a  group  of  young  living  plants  of 
He^'ca  Brajiliensis. 

The  Kew  exhibit  formed  part  of  the  Loan  Section,  which  in- 
cluded several  other  items  of  interest,  including  young  rubber 
trees  grown  in  London  hot  houses,  photographs  representing  the 
growth  of  rubber  trees  at  various  stages,  and  a  series  of  pictures 
lent  by  Francis  J.  Holloway,  of  Ceylon,  showing  different  sys- 
tems of  tapping  and  factory   (plantation)   work  in  rubber. 

RUBBER  PLANTATION  REQtnSITES. 

Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Manchester  (exhibit  No.  16), 
exhibited:  (i)  Washing  and  crepeing  rnachines  for  preparing 
rubber  on  plantations ;  (2)  Scott  vacuum  stove  for  drying  rubber 
on  plantations;  (3)  hydraulic  rubber  blocking  press  and  hand 
pumps ;    (4)    hydraulic  sheeting  press. 

David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton,  Manchester  (exhibit  No.  18), 
showed  an  electrically  driven  washing  and  sheeting  machine  work- 
ing on  raw  rubber,  the  machine  being  connected  with  their  im- 
proved patent  friction  clutches.  The  next  process  involved  their 
improved  vaccum  dryer,  also  shown.  Another  machine  was 
Bridge's  patent  rubber  hydraulic  block  press.  The  exhibit  em- 
braced also  the  Da  Costa  appliance  for  the  coagulation  of  the 
latex  in  bulk,  by  means  of  the  infusion  of  steam  and  smoke. 

Exhibit  No.  22  was  devoted  to  the  Emil  Passburg  system  of 
vacuum  dryers  as  applied  to  rubber  plantations,  and  also  rubber 
goods  factories,  this  being  in  charge  of  their  London  agency. 

J.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Salford,  Manchester  (exhibit  No.  33).— 
Belt-driven  washing  mills  for  plantation  use,  with  roller  for 
macerating  crepe  and  sheet  rubber. 

Alexander  David  Callander,  Neboda,  Ceylon  (exhibit  No.  52), 
showed  an  instrument  for  grooving  and  tapping  rubber  trees, 
the  knife  making  the  incision  and  carrying  off  the  skin  of  the 
tree  at  a  single  stroke. 

Robert  Warner  &  Co.,  Limited,  London  (exhibit  No.  91), 
manufacturers  of  rubber  plantation  machinery  showed:  (i) 
Macerating  or  crepe  machines;  (2)  sheeting  machine,  with  patent 
hot  rollers;  (3)  horizontal  direct  acting  steam  pump;  and  (4) 
the  "Walton"  patent  seatless  stop  valve. 

No.  96.  G.  van  den  Kerckhove,  Brussels.— "V.D.K."  rubber 
tapping  knife ;  "Fumero  V.D.K."  apparatus  for  smoking  latex  by 
the  Para  system,  in  two  forms. 

No.  32.  Charles  Clark  &  Co.,  agents,  London. — Vermorcl's 
Ruapsach  sprayer. 

No.  100.  The  Bowman-Nortlnvay  patent  knives  for  tapping 
rubber  were  exhibited  by  Harold  F.  Blyth,  of  Stockton,  the  Eng- 
lish agent. 

No.  24.  Walker,  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited,  London  and  Colombo. — 
Rubber  estate  requisites  and  tea  and  coffee  machinery;  rubber 
tapping  knives  with  which  practical  demonstrations  were  given. 

No.  56.  "Venesta,"  Limited,  London. — "Venesta"  cases  for  pack- 
ing rubber  and  rubber  goods. 

No.  138.  Kalisyndicat  G.  m.  b.  H.,  London  agency. — Crude 
and  manufactured  potash  salts,  and  a  collection  of  tropical  plants 
and  products,  representative  of  growth  by  manuring  with  differ- 
ent combinations  of  fertilizers. 

"Purub"  is  a  process  protected  by  patents  for  effecting  speedily 
the  perfect  separation  of  caoutchouc  from  the  latex  without  the 
use  of  apparatus,  fumigating,  or  boiling.  This  appeared  in  ex- 
hibit No.  19. 

No.  61  A.  Tangyes,  Limited,  Birmingham. — Gas  and  oil  en- 
gines, pumps,  and  the  like. 


No.  61 B.  Fleming,  Birkby  &  Goodall,  Limited,  London. — 
"Teon"  vulcanized  textile  belting,  treated  with  cement  under  a 
secret  process,  waterproof  and  designed  for  hot  climates. 

No.  61  c.  Bergtheil  &  Young,  London. — "Bandy"  electric 
punkahs. 

[lluttenbach  Brothers  &  Co.,  Penang  and  Singapore,  are  agents 
in  the  East  for  the  three  firms  last  named  above.] 

No.  23.  The  Pracd  Patent  Safety  Gas  Light  Co.,  Limited,  Lon- 
don.— An  economical,  non-explosive,  and  non-poisonous  gas — 
from  petrol,  gas  and  air — for  heating  and  lighting. 

No.  27.  Trewhella  Brothers,  Trentham,  Victoria. — Log  and 
stump  jacks. 

SCIENTIFIC   APPARATUS. 

Louis  ScHorPER,  Leipzig,  Germany  (exhibit  No.  29),  showed 
no  fewer  than  11  machines  for  testing  the  elasticity  and  other 
qualities  of  rubber,  for  cutting  and  gaging  the  thickness  of  ma- 
terials, for  ascertaining  the  number  of  threads  in  woven  ma- 
terial, determining  the  earthy  ingredients  of  rubber,  and  so  on. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  a  laboratory  for  scientific  and 
technical  india-rubber  researches  under  the  direction  of  co- 
exhibitors  (exhibit  No.  36)  was  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Eduard 
Marckwald  and  Dr.  Fritz  Frank,  of  Berlin.  The  laboratory  in- 
stallations, instruments,  and  apparatus  were  supplied  by  Paul 
Altmann,  Berlin ;  optic  instruments,  Ernest  Leitz,  Wetzlar ;  elec- 
trical measuring  apparatus,  Gans  &  Goldschmidt,  Berlin ;  india- 
rubber  roller,  Joseph  Robinson  &  Co.,  Manchester ;  stoneware, 
gas,  and  water  fittings.  The  space  was  divided  into  special  work- 
ing rooms  and  provided  with  the  most  important  implements 
for  technical  and  scientific  work,  the  whole  being  comprised  in 
three  compartments:  (i)  The  physical  laboratory;  (2)  manu- 
factory space;  and  (3)  chemical  laboratory,  the  whole  containing 
nearly  a  hundred  different  items  of  apparatus. 

The  exhibit  of  the  India-Rubber  Journal  (No.  90)  contained  a 
collection  of  apparatus  for  testing  rubber,  lent  by  Mr.  Wright, 
the  editor,  and  Dr.  R.  Schidrowitz,  of  Germany,  this  being 
divided  into   (1)   physical  apparatus  and   (2)   chemical  apparatus 


Exhibit  of  Guayui.e  RubBER. 

[Made  by   F.d.   Maurer,  of  New  Yiirk,    reiiiesentative    of    important    gii.'iyule 
rubber  producing   companies  in   Mexico.] 
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A  Display  of  Rubber  Machinery. 

used  in  rubber  work.  This  portion  of  the  exhibit  embraced  25 
items,  and  was  very  comprehensive  in  character,  as  well  as  very 
interesting. 

A.  D.  Cillard  fils,  Paris  (exhibit  No.  105),  showed  the  "P.  & 
B."  Dynamometer,  for  testing  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  tissues, 
threads,  wires,  and  the  like,  and  their  new  apparatus  called  the 
Elasto-Durometer,  for  determining  the  elasticity  of  india-rub- 
ber, gutta-pergha,  and  other  materials. 

RUBBEE  GOODS  FACTORIES. 

The  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  London  (exhibits  No.  4,  5  and  6). — "The  history  of  cycle 
tyres,"  illustrated  with  models  from  the  earliest  practice  to  the 
present,  in  tires  for  bicycles,  followed  with  similarly  arranged 
models  of  motor  tires,  including  the  company's  latest  products 
"Persan"  and  Palmer  Cord.  Also  historical  display  of  rubber 
matting  and  floor  covering,  dating  back  more  than  a  half  century; 
also  rubber  stair  treads  and  nosing;  miscellaneous  rubber  goods; 
gutta-percha  raw  and  manufactured,  including  the  latest  Silver- 
town  golf  balls;  an  excellent  display  of  ebonite  (hard  rubber) 
goods;  surgical  appliances,  fountain  pens,  and  so  on.  In  addi- 
tion, samples  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha  insulated  cables  of 
various  kinds  are  shown. 

Irwell  and  Eastern  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited  (ex- 
hibit No.  74),  Manchester.— Balata  belting,  balata  conveyor  belt, 
and  general  mechanical  rubber  goods;  cab  tires,  packing,  valves, 
etc. ;  specimens  of  balata  and  of  the  cotton  duck  used. 

The  Northern  Rubber  Co.,  Retford,  Notts  (exhibit  No.  35).— 
General  rubber  goods  for  mechanical  purposes;  waterproof  goods; 
leatherite  jointing   (sole  manufacturers). 

The  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool  (exhibit  No. 
88). — A  circular  rubber  mat  which  has  been  in  use  for  35  years. 

The  India  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manchester  and  London 
(exhibit  No.  89  a). — Revolving  rubber  heels  of  four  types, 
other   rubber   heels,    and   heel   tips. 

Diespeker,  Limited,  London  (exhibits  Nos.  59-60),  made  a 
display  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.'s  rubber  tiling,  for  use  in  public 
and  private  buildings,  on  steamships,  yachts,  railway  carriages, 
?nd  the  like. 

Thomas  Balshaw,  manufacturers'  agent,  London  (exhibit 
No.    no),    representing   the    following   German    houses: 

Otto  Dillner,  Leipzig — Seamless  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber 
waterproofed    specialties. 

'  Gummifabrik  Westend,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Berlin. — Ebonite  for 
the  electrical  and  engineering  trade. 

'  Neumann  &  Boetler,  Hamburg — Asbestos  and  asbestos  rub- 
ber goods. 

The  Hanseatic  Vulcanized  Fibre  Co.,  Limited,  Hamburg — 
Vulcanized  fiber  sheets,  rods  and  tubes. 


Exhibit  No.  85. 

Societe  Industrielle  des  Telephones,  Paris  (exhibit  No.  99), 
Telephone  apparatus,  arc  lamps,  lighting  installations ;  industrial 
rubber ;  tire  "L'Electric" ;  rubber  shoes ;  electric  wires,  and 
cables  of  high  and  low  tension. 

Nederlandsche  Caoutchouc  en  Gutta  Percha  Fabriek  "St.  Joris," 
firm  Bakker  &  Zoon,  at  Ridderkerk,  Holland. — Mechanical  rub- 
bers, tires,  gutta-percha  and  hard  rubber  goods,  rubber-asbestos 
products. 

Gebroeders  Merens  Fabriek  van  Caoutchouc  Arkikeln,  Haarlem, 
Holland. — Technical  rubber  goods ;  hard  rubber. 

Amsterdamsche  Caoutchouc  Fabriek,  voorheen  Pompe  &  Co., 
Amsterdam,  Holland. — Rubber  flooring  tiles  showing  the  coats  of 
arms  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Netherlands. 

Nederlandsch  Guttapercha  Maatschappij  (Netherlands  Gutta- 
percha Co.,  Limited),  Singapore  (exhibit  No.  58),  who  have  in 
operation  the  only  rubber  goods  factory  in  the  Far  East,  exhibited 
their  products  of  solid  rubber  tires,  hose,  buffers,  and  other 
rubber  goods. 

RUBBER    WORKS    MACHINERY. 

The  various  engineering  firms  making  exhibits  displayed  ma- 
chinery for  rubber  works  as  well  as  for  plantation  purposes — as, 
for  instance,  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  who  are  referred  to  more 
fully  under  another  heading.  The  following,  however,  seem 
to  require  special  mention  as  suppliers  of  equipment  for  rubber 
works : 

Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Manchester  (exhibit  No.  16), 
exhibited:  (i)  Hydraulic  press  for  all  descriptions  of  small 
molded  rubber  goods  and  (2)  a  machine  of  exceptional  strength 
for  grinding  waste  rubber. 

Werner,  Pfleiderer  &  Perkins,  Limited,  Peterborough,  England 
(exhibit  No.  14). — Machinery  for  washing  and  masticating  rub- 
ber, gutta-percha,  and  balata ;  also  for  making  rubber  solutions 
and  doughs  and  mi.xing  and  sifting  compounding  materials.  Also 
mixing  and  incorporating  machines  for  all  requirements. 

RUBBER  FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

The  British  Recovered  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  150), 
Liverpool. — The  "Amazon"  standard  grades  of  recovered  rub- 
bers. 

The  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  84), 
Litherland,  Liverpool. — Reclaimed  rubber  manufactured  under 
the  Marks  alkali  patents.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Buckelton,  general  man- 
ager, who  controls  the  executive  and  selling  departments,  and 
who  is  equally  well  known  to  American  and  European  rubber 
manufacturers,  was  active  from  the  beginning  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  this  exhibition. 

Alfred  Smith  (exhibit  No.  89),  Clayton,  Manchester. — Re- 
claimed rubber,  rubber  substitutes,  chemicals,  and  colors. 
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Typke  &   King,   Limited    (exhibit   No.  75),   London. — Rubber 

substitutes,  chemicals,  and  colors;  also  specimens  of  rubber  goods 
in  which  these  have  been  employed. 

The  British  Murac  Syndicate,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  78),  Lon- 
don.— Pure  Murac  and  products. 

Forster  &  Gregory  (exhibit  No.  79),  London. — Samples  of 
coloring  materials  and  vulcanizing  and  preserving  agents  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  some  of  the  results  of  their 
application   to  these  purposes. 

The  Lipsia  Chemical  Works,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  20), 
Mugeln  near  Leipzig,  Germany. — Magnesia  (carbonate  and 
oxidized)   for  the  rubber  manufacture. 

Holt  Town  Rubber  Co. — W.  Openshaw,  proprietor  (exhibits 
Nos.  93-94),  Manchester. — Light  and  dark  substitutes;  recovered 
rubbers;  pigments  for  the  rubber  manufacture. 

John  Bright  &  Brother,  Limited  (exhibit  No.  81)  Rochdale, 
England. — Cotton  ducks  for  tires,  rubber  and  balata  belting, 
packing,  hose,  mechanical  goods,  and  canvas  shoes. 

The  Crosskeys  Manufacturing  Co.  (exhibit  No.  86),  London. — 
"Glossine,"  a  solution  for  protecting  rubber  from  oxidation  and 
for  waterproofing  leather;  "Endurite,"  a  waterproof  cement  for 
uniting  rubber  to  rubber  or  leather;  "Newit"  waterproof  invisible 
boot  soles  and  patches. 

LITERARY    EXHIBITS. 

The  Ceylon  Observer,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  the  allied  pub- 
lications of  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  including  many  important  books 
relating  to  tropical  agriculture,  occupied  exhibit  No.  i  of  the 
commercial  section. 

The  India-Rubber  Journal,  the  representative  British  journal  of 
the  rubber  trade,  edited  by  Herbert  Wright,  f.l.s.,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  technical  works,  occupied  exhibit  No.  90.  Another  feature 
of  the  exhibit  is  mentioned  under  a  different  heading. 

The  "Tropical  Life"  stand  (exhibit  No.  103)  was  devoted  to 
planting  and  scientific  journals,  including  Tropical  Life,  edited 
by  H.  Hamel  Smith,  and  general  literature  of  interest  to  planters 
and  scientific  men  in  the  tropics. 

A.  D.  Cillard  fils,  of  Paris  (exhibit  No.  105),  exhibited  his 
journal  Lc  Caoutchouc  et  la  Cutta  Pcrcha  and  other  technical 
publications,  together  with  some  apparatus  mentioned  in  another 
place. 

Exhibit  106  was  that  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Ditmar,  of  Graz,  Austria, 
who  was  represented  by  a  number  of  technical  publications  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  relating  to  india-rubber. 

The  German  rubber  journal  Gummi-Zciiung,  of  Berlin,  occu- 
pied exhibit  No.  107.  In  addition  to  a  complete  file  of  that 
journal  were  shown  a  number  of  volumes  relating  to  rubber  by 
the  same  publishers.  These  include  some  of  the  most  important 
books  on  rubber  in  the  German  language. 

Capper  &  Sons,  publishers  of  the  Times  of  Ceylon,  of  Colombo, 
occupied  exhibit  No.  137,  with  files  of  their  paper  and  of  their 
other  publications,  including  an  excellent  "Tropical  Investor's 
Guide." 

The  American  Register,  Paris  and  London  (exhibit  No.  yi), 
is  a  journal  of  American  and  European  circulation,  especially 
among  the  tourist  class. 

The  In-di.\  Rubber  World,  New  York  (exhibit  No.  85),  ex- 
hibited bound  files  of  the  journal,  and  distributed  printed  matter 
regarding  the  character  and  advertising  of  the  books  issued  from 
its  office.  An  "India  Rubber  World  Information  Bureau"  was 
maintained,  with  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  editor,  in  attendance. 

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  London  (exhibit  No  41  b), 
occupied  their  space  with  a  scries  of  statistical  demonstrations 
of  the  respective  amounts  of  plantation  and  forest  grades  of  rub- 
ber produced  in  the  world. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXHIBITS. 

A.  W.  Leslie,  London  (exhibit  No.  108),  an  extensive  han- 
dler of  waste-rubber,  showed  a  large  assortment  of  the  various 
grades  of  scrap. 


The  Russian-French  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  "Prowodnik,"  Riga,  Russia  (exhibit  No.  63),  exhibited  re- 
claimed rubber  from  Russian  galoshes.  Selling  agents  in  Eng- 
land: Edmund  Schliiter  Co.,  and  John  Lang,  London  and  Liver- 
pool. 

Batu  Caves  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London  and  Federated  Malay 
States  (exhibit  No.  26),  showed  a  board-room  table  covered 
with  rubber  to  demonstrate  another  use  to  which  rubber  can  be 
put. 

The  leading  British  railways  occupied  spaces  for  exhibiting 
photographs,  paintings,  etc.,  of  their  respective  systems.  Exhibit 
No.  151  was  taken  up  by  the  Kearney  high  speed  railway  model, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  a  single  bearing  rail,  the  system 
being  adaptable  to  tube  railways  as  well  as  surface  roads. 

Steamship  companies  were  represented  as  well  as  railway  lines 
leading  into  London.  Exhibit  No.  41  a  was  taken  by  the  Booth 
Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  who  displayed  attractive  views 
of  their  steamers  at  sea. 

Several  exhibits  were  devoted  to  the  facilities  for  handling 
crude  rubber  in  the  English  market,  including  the  following: 

No.  41.  London  and  India  Docks  Co.,  London. — View  of 
vaults  and  upper  floors,  showing  the  methods  of  sampling  and 
sorting  and  weighing  rubber  and  gutta-percha. 

No.  41  c.  Bull  Wharf  and  Warehouse,  London.— Photographs 
of  the  wharf  and  showing  operations  of  handling  crude  rubber 
and  gutta-percha. 

No.  133A.  Henry  Kiver  &  Co.,  Liverpool— Views  of  rubber 
vaults. 

There  were  in  every  part  of  the  exhibition  the  photographs 
of  cultivated  rubber  trees  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and 
illustrating  the  various  processes  of  rubber  plantation  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  character  of  the  laborers  and  their  man- 
ner of  life.  In  addition  to  special  mentions  of  photographs 
throughout  this  report,  reference  may  be  made  to  exhibits  Nos. 
97,  98,  loi,  and  102  as  devoted  entirely  to  material  of  this  class. 

There  were  such  further  exhibitors  as  the  Salter  Typewriter 
Co.,  the  Telia  Camera  Co.,  "Our  Dumb  Friends  League,"  Strong 
&  Co.   (florists  and  decorators),  and  so  on. 

E.  R.  &  F.  Turner,  Limited,  London,  showed  specimens  of 
smooth  cast  iron  rolls,  and  a  "John  Bull"  vertical  steam  engine. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AT   THE   EXHIBITION. 

The  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.  (Chicago)  had  an  exhibit,  run 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Howison,  of  London,  who  will  be  remembered 
kindly  by  many  members  of  the  trade  in  America.  They  are 
erecting  a  plant  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  H.  MacKusick,  their 
superintendent,  has  been  in  London  for  a  while  looking  things 
over. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston), 
attended  the  Exhibition.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  England, 
just  before  the  opening,  he  beat  one  of  the  crack  local  golfers. 

Mr.  Ed.  Miaurer,  of  New  York,  representing  an  important 
guayule  rubber  interest  which  has  a  fine  display  at  Olympia,  was 
personally  in  attendance  at  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Theodore  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  India  Rubber  Revieiv, 
arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  initial  proceedings,  held  on  the 
afternoon   of   September    12. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Baird,  vice-president  of  the  Rubber  Trading 
Co.  (New  York),  an  important  concern  in  the  crude  rubber  trade, 
was  in  attendance  throughout  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Quincy  Tucker,  of  Boston,  who  has  studied  extensively 
the  Bolivian  rubber  situation,  represented  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 

Mr.  William  A.  Jameson,  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts),  was  a  participant  in  the  proceedings  at 
Olympia,   incidental   to  a  six-weeks'  vacation  in   Europe. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Evans,  of  New  York,  of  the  Picher  Lead  Co.,  deal- 
ers in  rubber  manufacturers'  supplies,  was  an  interested  visitor 
at  the  Exhibition  a  number  of  times. 
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Some  Notable  Exhibits  and  Mr.  Bamber's  Processes. 


By  Hubert  L.  Terry. 


Tl  1 E  main  features  of  this  International  Rubber  Exhibition 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Editor,  and  the  observations  I 
am  about  to  make  refer  entirely  to  the  raw  rubber  exhibits 
of  Ceylon  and  British  Malaya,  which  occupy  two  of  the  most 
prominent  stands  in  the  Hall.  Stand  is  perhaps  too  plebeian  a 
term  to  use  in  connection  with  the  ornate  pavilion  of  Ceylon 
and  the  attractive  native  dwelling  of  Malaya,  but  its  significance 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  These  two  exhibits,  along  with  the 
Dutch  colonial  exhibits,  may,  I  think,  be  selected  from  the  bulk 
of  the  show  as  of  special  interest,  embodying  as  they  do  the 
results  up  to  date  of  the  rubber  planting  industry — one  of  the 
newest  departures  in  economic  botany.  In  no  way  do  I  wish  to 
belittle  the  interest  attaching  to  exhibits  of  raw  rubber  from 
the  forest — such  as  the  splendid  show  made  by  the  State  of 
Amazonas.  Native  rubber,  however,  is  not  exactly  a  novelty, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  exhibition  was  declared  by  the  presi- 
dent in  his  opening  speech  to  be  primarily  educational,  it  is  im- 
portant to  lay  stress  on  the  greatest  novelties  in  so  far  as  they 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  rubber  interest  generally. 

Both  the  Ceylon  and  the  British  Malaya  stands  contained 
samples  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  most  important  of  the 
numerous  companies  located  in  their  respective  districts,  and  it 
would  probably  prove  more  monotonous  than  instructive  to  refer 
to  each  of  these  separately,  especially  as  the  rubber  in  its  various 
forms  of  sheet,  block,  crepe,  worm,  etc.,  is  much  the  same  as 
produced  by  each  company.  Botanical  exhibits  were  numerous, 
and  also  photographs  of  general  scenery  and  processes  connected 
with  the  industry.  Samples  of  such  catch  crops  as  indigo  and 
tapioca  were  also  to  be  seen,  and  mention  should  not  be  omitted 
of  the  model  estate  rubber  factory  at  the  Ceylon  stand  fitted  up 
according  to  Mr.  Kelway  Bamber's  ideas  of  how  the  work  of 
preparing  raw  rubber  for  the  European  market  should  be  carried 
out.  It  is,  of  course,  notorious  that  the  procedure  on  different 
estates  varies  considerably,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  the 
novelty  of  the  whole  business,  and  no  doubt  for  some  time  to 
come  we  shall  witness  great  divergencies  of  opinion. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  planters  will  best  serve 
their  own  interests  if  they  endeavor  to  produce  rubber  of  always 
the  same  quality,  even  of  the  same  tint.  This  latter  point  may 
not  really  be  of  any  importance,  but  it  carries  weight  with  the 
less  enlightened  manufacturer.  The  great  complaint  in  manu- 
facturing circles  up  to  now  has  been  about  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  bulk  lots  of  plantation  rubber,  and  this  is  of  course  due  to 
the  different  procedure  adopted  on  the  various  estates,  and  also  to 
the  variable  procedure  of  any  particular  estate.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  I  consider  that  the  detailed  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Kelway  Bamber  for  the  coagulation  and  preparation  of  the  rub- 
ber on  exact  and  uniform  lines  form  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  brought  to  the  notice  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition.  The 
variation  in  the  color  of  the  plantation  Para  from  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  as  shown  in  the  numerous  specimens  en  the  stands 
is  very  striking,  practically  all  shades  from  pure  white  through 
yellows  and  browns  to  black  being  represented.  If  Mr.  Bamber's 
process  is  generally  adopted  in  the  future  it  will  mean  that  a 
uniform  product  which  is  practicallly  white  will  be  produced 
and  that  rubber  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  order  lots  amount- 
ing to  several  tons  with  full  confidence  that  the  quality  will  be 
the  same  throughout.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give 
Mr.  Bamber's  proposals  in  anything  like  detail,  but  a  summary 
of  the  main  points  may  be  attempted. 

It  is  important  to  make  a  daily  testing  of  the  latex  from  each 
field  in  order  to  determine  when  the  proportion  of  rubber  has 
fallen  to  the  minimum  paying  quantity. 


Whatever  method  of  tapping  is  employed,  the  trees  should  be 
marked  in  such  a  way  that  the  bark  will  be  removed  system- 
atically and  no  irregular  patches  left  which  can  not  be  tapped. 
The  best  angle  is  45°,  and  this  should  be  maintained  by  keeping 
the  cuts  perfectly  parallel  from  start  to  finish,  and  not  gradually 
making  them  more  vertical  towards  the  lower  end. 

The  knife  must  be  kept  perfectly  sharp  so  as  to  cut  and  not 
tear  the  bark,  and  immediately  after  making  the  cut  the  channel 
should  be  moistened  with  a  very  dilute  ammonia  or  formalin 
solution  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cloth  on  a  stick;  this 
encourages  the  flow,  delaying  the  coagulation,  and  the  proportion 
of  scrap  rubber  is  reduced. 

Mr.  Bamber  advised  the  use  of  glass  or  stoneware  cups  in 
preference  to  sheet  iron,  as  they  are  more  readily  cleaned.  They 
are  also  to  be  washed  before  use  in  a  dilute  formalin  solution 
made  by  mixing  i  part  of  the  ordinary  40  per  cent,  solution  of 
commerce  with  40  parts  of  water.  All  the  latex  collected  in  the 
cups  is  to  be  strained  through  fine  wire  gauze  into  enamelled  or 
wooden  buckets,  and  on  arrival  at  the  factory  is  again  strained 
into  large  vats  and  sampled  for  its  yield  of  rubber.  With  regard 
to  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  web  rubber  per  gallon 
it  may  be  remarked  that  unless  the  exact  procedure  is  detailed 
very  variable  results  will  be  obtained  by  different  operators,  a 
very  similar  case  being  the  approximate  determination  of  gluten 
in  flour.  With  regard  to  coagulation  Mr.  Bamber  does  not  seem 
to  favor  mechanical  methods  except  where  the  amount  of  latex 
to  be  treated  is  only  small.  His  proposals  are  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  the  use  of  well  diluted  acetic  acid. 

It  is  in  the  coagulation  that  his  most  important  suggestions 
arise.  He  has  found  that  if  the  latex  has  steam  passed  into  it 
until  the  temperature  rises  to  180°  F.  and  is  maintained  at  thii 
heat  for  three  hours,  certain  organic  substances  of  a  proteid 
nature  are  destroyed  and  the  rubber  subsequently  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid  is  quite  white  and  maintains  this  color  after  ship- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  that  a  solution  of  wood  creosote  in  spirit 
can  be  added  during  coagulation  if  desired.  Presumably  the 
doctors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  this 
addition  of  creosote.  Samples  of  perfectly  white  rubber  pre- 
pared by  this  oxydase  destroying  process  were  to  be  seen  on  both 
the  Ceylon  and  Malaya  stands,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  trade  has  to  say  about  them.  Mr.  Bamber's  main  con- 
tention is  that  uniformity  in  bulk  will  be  secured,  and,  further, 
that  the  colorless  rubber  will  be  found  of  special  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  goods — such  as  teats,  for  example — the 
white  color  not  being  affected  by  the  vulcanization. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  washing  and  rolling 'processes 
it  is  advised  after  the  first  rolling  to  again  immerse  the  rubber 
sheet  in  water  at  180°  F.  to  ensure  complete  destruction  of  the 
oxydase  and  the  complete  removal  of  all  soluble  matters  on  which 
bacteria  and  fungi  grow.  After  this  the  rubber  is  allowed  to 
contract  naturally  in  cold  water  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 

Mr.  Bamber  is  against  the  too  rapid  drying  of  the  rubber 
and  remarks  that  the  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  Brazilian 
Para  is  probably  an  advantage  to  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
enamored  of  the  vacuum  drying  process,  and  thinks  that  the 
vacuum  process  if  used  at  all  should  only  come  after  the  natural 
drying  in  order  to  get  the  rubber  quite  dry  for  packing.  The 
best  method  in  his  opinion  is  the  use  of  perfectly  dry  air  which 
can  be  obtained  easily  and  economically  by  a  plant  of  which  a 
working  model  was  shown  at  the  Ceylon  stand.  It  involves  the 
use  of  a  refrigerating  plant  and  a  system  of  pipes  which  strike 
one  as  decidedly  ingenious,  and  for  the  purpose  to  be  achieved 
to  be  devised  on  soimd  scientific  lines. 
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FIR    HENRY    BLAKE. 

SIR  HEXRV  ARTHUR  BLAKE,  g.c.m.g.,  who  presided  over 
tlie  Rubber  Exhibition,  after  having  been  in  the  pubhc  serv- 
ice for  years  at  different  posts,  in  December,  1903,  became 
governor  of  Ceylon,  where  his  work  was  of  marlied  excellence. 
While  there  he  showed  an  acute  interest  in  the  development  in 
every  way  of  the  colony,  and  particularly  in  the  then  new  rubber 
planting  interest.  As  will  be  remembered,  he  presided  over  ■ 
the  successful  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  in  1906.  Since  his 
retirement  from  active  public  service  Sir  Henry  has  not  lost 
his  interest  in  rubber  culture,  as  is  indicated  by  such  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen  as  that  on  "The  Position  of  the  Rubber 
Industry,"  appearing  in  the  London  Financial  Review  of  Reviews 
of  June  last.  Sir  Henry  is  now  the  possessor  of  "Myrtle  Grove," 
in  Ireland — Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  historic  house.  It  was  there 
that  Raleigh  first  planted  tlic  potatoes  he  carried  from  the  new 
world. 

MR.   RUTHERFORD. 

Mr.  H.  Kerr  Rutherford,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given,  is 
chairman  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  with  otfices  in 
London,  a  sketch  of  which  has  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  [November  i,  1907 — page  45].  He  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  tlie   Rubber  Exhibition. 

COLONEL   BOSWORTH. 

Colonel  W.  J.  Boswoktii,  liorn  in  1858  at  Birmingham,  was 
educated  successively  in  local  schools,  and  Caius  and  Downing 
College,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  joined  the  army.  In  search 
of  big  game  he  became  a  great  traveler,  visiting  practically  every 
country  in  which  rubber  is  native  or  is  now  planted.  The  Trop- 
ical Life  says :  "His  powers  of  organization  led  to  his  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  provisional  battalion 
at  Aldershot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War,  and 
it  is  well  known  how  pleased  the  authorities  were  with  the 
work  he  put  in  there,  and  to  this  day  his  contributions  to  the 
military  press  on  army  organization  and  other  matters  dealing 
with  the  forces  attract  the  attention  of  all  up-to-date  army  men." 
The  same  qualities  of  executive  capacity  have  rendered  Colonel 
Bosworth  most  helpful  in  the  organization  of  the  Rubber  Ex- 
hibition. 

A.    STAINES    MANDERS. 

XoT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Rubber  Exhibition  was 
the  method  followed  in  the  organization.  The  suggestion  of  such 
an  exhibition  having  been  made  and  favorably  received,  and  the 
nucleus  of  committees  having  been  formed,  the  work  of  creating 
the  exhibition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  organ- 
izer of  such  enterprises — a  profession,  by  the  way,  which  has 
been  developed  more  in  Great  Britain  perhaps  than  in  any 
country.  This  condition  may  be  regarded  as  a  logical  result  of 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial exhibitions  of  the  modern  type — beginning  with  the  Great 
London  Exhibition  of  1851— and  the  British  metropolis  has  come 
to  be  the  site  of  exhibitions  of  general  importance,  of  yearly  or 
more  frequent  occurrence,  and  representing  at  one  time  or 
another  almost  every  business  or  industrial  interest. 

Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders,  the  organizing  manager  of  the  Rub- 
ber Exhibition,  was  born  in  the  "fifties,"  on  the  goldfields  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  in  a  tent,  it  is  probable.  His  father  was  pub- 
lishing the  GoldAcld  News,  or  some  such  pioneer  newspaper,  so 
that  Mr.  Manders's  journalistic  inclination  comes  natural  to 
him.  As  to  his  present  profession,  Mr.  Manders  said :  "My  first 
exhibition  was  one  day  when  I  climbed  a  fence,  with  some  help 
from  the  outside,  and  got  in  free  to  see  the  late  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh open  it.  I  also  got  exhibition  from  my  mother  when  I 
got  home  for  being  out  all  day."     His  first   serious   exhibition 


was  in  1879  as  reporter  at  the  Garden  Palace,  Sydney,  and  other 
exhibitions  followed  while  he  attended  as  representing  the  gov- 
ernment as  assistant  organizing  manager. 

Mr.  Manders  has  organized  a  number  of  exhibitions,  some  of 
a  large  character — some  without  pay  and  others  on  a  commis- 
sion basis.  He  was  assisted  in  several  government  or  public 
exhibitions.  As  Tropical  Life  (London)  says;  he  is  "a  born  or- 
ganizer of  exhibitions,  if  there  ever  was  one."  Already,  Olympia 
has  been  secured  for  the  World's  Touring  Sports,  Pastimes  and 
Travel  Exhibition  for  1909,  and  a  great  Canadian  Commercial 
Exhibition  for  1910.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  Women  of  All 
Nations  Exhibition,  Arts,  Crafts  and  Industries. 

E.    E.    BUCKLETON. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Buckleton,  who  is  by  far  the  best  known  rub- 
ber man  in  Europe,  arranged  for  a  general  conference  of  rubber 
manufacturers  of  the  world  during  the  exhibition.  This  was 
exceedingly  well  attended.  Mr.  Buckleton  also  proposed  that  on 
the  evening  of  September  24  an  invitation  banquet  be  held  for 
rubber  manufacturers  and  rubber  planters.  This  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Ceylon  Association,  Mr.  E.  E.  Buckleton,  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  Mr.  Buckle- 
ton is  general  manager  of  the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.  (Liver- 
pool). Though  a  native  Britisher,  Mr.  Buckleton  can  boast  of 
a  successful  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  in  the 
American   rubber  trade. 

The  Manufacturers'  Conference. 

The  official  catalogue  of  the  Rubber  Exhibition  gave  a  list  of 
the  rubber  goods  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium  and  Italy  who  had  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  being  present  to  take  part  in  the  International  Con- 
ference   of   Rubber    Manufacturers,    subsequent    to    which    The 


The  Govv,   Wilson   &   Stanton    Competition   Cup. 

[Silver  I)owl  (value  25  guineas)  for  the  most  economical  process  for 
preparing  plantation  Para  rubber  from  the  lalex,  which  will  give  the  beiit 
anfi  most  uniform  product  on  a  laree  scale,  offered  bv  (iow.  Wilsoii  & 
Stanton,  Limited,  tea  and  rubber  brokers.  London.  This  was  specially 
mentioned    in    President    Blake's    opening   address.] 
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India  Rubber  World  received  additional  lists  of  the  same  kind, 
but  at  the  time  these  notes  were  being  compared  it  was  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  visiting  manufacturers 
actually  in  London  for  this  purpose  or  who  were  certain  to  be  in 
attendance.  The  list  up  to  date,  however,  includes  the  leading 
firms  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  difficulty 
of  being  more  complete  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  in  every  case  the  names  of  the  intended  representatives  of 
each  company  had  not  been  learned.  Mr.  F.  E.  Buckleton  is 
named  in  the  catalogue  as  the  Convenor  of  the  conference. 

THE  RTTBBEa  CONFERENCE. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  International 
Rubber  Conference,  which  was  attended  by  scientific  men  from 
all  the  countries  represented  by  exhibits  at  Olympia.  One  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  paper  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  earlier  sessions 
of  this  conference.  A  number  of  papers  were  arranged  for  in 
advance,  and  others  were  not  announced  before  they  were  read. 
Besides,  the  discussions,  also  to  be  published  later,  were  partici- 
pated in  by  a  number  of  other  members.  At  the  time  of  pre- 
paring this  report  the  gentlemen  named  below  were  scheduled  to 
read  papers,  or  deliver  lectures,  but  all  had  not  given  notice  of 
the  topics  to  be  covered: 

Dr.   Fritz   Frank,    Consulting  and   scientific  india-rubber   chemist,    Berlin. 
GusTAV  VAN   DEN   Kerckhove,   Consulting  india-rubber  expert,  Brussels. 
G.   Springer,   Editor  Gummi-Zeitiing,   Berlin. 

Professor  Dr.  O.  Warburg,  Professor  of  tropical  agriculture  at  Berlin; 
editor  Der  TropenpHanzer. 

Dr.    Werner    Esch,    Westfalen,    Germany. 
Alfred   Dominikus,   Schwelm,   Germany. 
Dr.    Pedro   Areno,    Germany. 

V.     R.     WiCKWAR. 

Dr.  Tbomp  de  Haas,  Director  government  gutta-percha  estate  "Tjipetcr," 
Java. 

Pierre  Breuil,  Engineer;  editor  Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Guttapercha,  Paris, 
France. 

Henri   Jumelle,    Faculty   of   sciences,    Marseilles,    France. 

Monsieur   Bertrand,    France. 

Monsieur  Dybowski,  Inspector  General  of  agriculture  for  the  French 
colonies. 

HiPPOLYTO   Vasconcellos,   Commissioner   for   the   republic  of  Brazil. 

Dr.    Rudolf   Ditmar,    Rubber  chemical   school,   Graz,   Austria. 

M.  Kelway  Bamber,   f.i.s.,  f.c.s..  Government  representative   for  Ceylon. 

Dr.   Henry   P.    Stevens,   f.i.c,   England. 

Dr,  D.    Spence,   Bio  chemical  department   Liverpool   University,   England. 

Clayton   Beadle,  Analytical  chemist,   England. 

W.   G.   Freeman,   b.s.c,  a.r.c.s.,   England. 

Dr.   Joseph   Torrey,   Analytical  chemist,   Liverpool. 

Harold   Brown,   England. 

Dr.   Philip   Schidrowitz,   f.c.s.,   England. 

Professor  A.  H.  Berkhout,  Ex  conservator  of  forests  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

Dr.  A.  G.^  N.  Swart,  President  of  the  Netherlands  commission  to  the 
rubber  exhibition. 

Dr.   M.   Greshoff,   Director  of  the   Colonial   Museum,   Haarlem,   Holland. 

Professor  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
Holland. 

Professor   G.    S.    Boulger,    England. 

N.   H.   Witt,    Commissioner   for  the   state  of  Amazonas,   Brazil. 

Dr.  Pehr  Olsson-Seffer.  Chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  Rubber 
Planters'   Association   of   Mexico. 

Professor  Francis  E.  Llovd,  Director  guayule  experiment  station, 
Zacatecas,    Mexico. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  k.c.m.c.,  Commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the 
British    West    Indies. 

Herbert  Wright,  a.r.c.s.,  f.l.s..  Editor  of  The  India-Rubber  Journal, 
London. 

Henry  C.   Pearson,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber   World,  New  York. 

NOTES    AND    PERSONALS. 

The  advance  notices  in  the  English  newspapers  contained  gen- 
erally notices  similar  to  this  from  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and 
Mercury  of  September  8: 

"During  the  Exhibition  Mr.  H.  C,  Pearson,  Editor  of  The 
India  Rubber  World,  New  York,  will  give  lectures  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — i.  Stereopticon  lecture  on  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  views  of 
the  exteriors  of  typical  factories  in  the  various  lines  of  manu- 
facture, such  as  rubber  foot-wear,  druggists'  sundries,  insulated 
wire,  clothing,  etc.,  to  be  followed  by  views  of  the  interiors  of 
factories   making  the  same  line  of  goods,  including  automobile 


parts.  He  will  also  show  washing,  drying,  calendering  and  vul- 
canizing. 2.  A  talk  on  crude  rubber  production  will  cover  specif- 
ically the  gathering,  /.  e.,  tapping,  coagulation,  handling  and  ship- 
ping of  crude  rubber  in  the  Amazon  countries,  and  in  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  Ceylon,  and  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  with  typical  views  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. 3.  A  talk  on  synthetic  rubbers,  also  on  substitutes  and 
their  assistants." 

The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  had  a  stand  on  the  walls  of  which  was  shown  the 
Evolution  of  Rubber  Tiling  from  1889-1908.  The  final  result  was 
very  beautiful,  their  imitation  granite  eflfects  being  exceedingly 
rich.  The  whole  floor  of  their  exhibit  was  covered  with  beautiful 
tiling  also,  while  on  the  counters  was  shown  fine  samples  of 
hard  rubber  in  various  forms,  insulated  wires,  cables,  etc. 

Merens  Brothers,  as  a  part  of  their  exhibit,  showed  a  length 
of  J4  garden  hose  670  feet  long,  made  by  a  new  machine  that 
makes  hose  in  any  length  and  without  the  use  of  the  braiding 
machine;  in  other  words,  it  imitates  the  regular  J4  rubber  garden 
hose,  cloth  wrapped  and  steam  cured. 

Typke  &  King,  Limited,  showed  some  wonderful  substitutes  in 
snow  white,  crimson  and  yellow,  also  rubber  soling  in  which 
their  colors  were  used,  green,  yellow,  red  and  black.  The  yellow 
in  these  soles  was  particularly  good.  They  had  also  in  large  glass 
jars  samples  of  their  full  line  of  colors  and  compounding  in- 
gredients. In  two  huge  jars  of  water  was  shown  their  "Parateka" 
in  amber  color  and  in  black.  It  is  a  floating  substitute  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.964. 

The  postmaster  general  of  the  German  empire  sent  two  im- 
portant officials  to  make  special  inquiries  regarding  rubber.  The 
French  government  was  specially  represented  by  M.  Dybowski, 
the  general  inspector  of  colonial  agriculture. 

An  excellent  musical  program  was  rendered  by  Herr  Meny's 
Bleu  Viennese  Band  three  times  daily — for  an  hour,  beginning  at 
noon;  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  and  from  7  to  10  o'clock. 


MORE   ABOUT   "TABBYITE." 


■"PHE  company  exploiting  "Tabbyite"   [see  The  India  Rubber 


i 


World,   September   i,  1908 — page  404]   have  supplied  some 


further  details.  They  say:  "We  do  not  claim  it  to  be  a  substitute 
for  rubber  in  the  general  sense,  but  we  do  know  from  practical 
tests  of  the  material,  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  that  it  is 
well  adapted  for  insulating  purposes,  hard  rubber  flooring,  mat- 
ting, and  the  like.  It  differs  quite  materially  from  elaterite  in 
that  it  is  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents,  and  its  base  is  ozokerite. 
It  contains  probably  about  8  per  cent,  ozokerite,  and  a  number  of 
volatile  and  non  volatile  oils.  It  is  quite  easily  manipulated, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  elaterite,  the  latter  being  quite  diffi- 
cult to  handle  in  a  commercial  way.  It  is  also  quite  diflFerent 
from  gilsonite,  the  latter  being  an  asphaltene  bitumen,  and  ex- 
ceedingly brittle."  The  people  mining  Tabbyite  regard  the  Utah 
deposit  as  the  only  one  in  existence,  and  add :  "It  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  asphalt  and  paraffine  base  oils  subjected  to  some 
action  in  the  way  of  heat  pressure  that  has  given  it  its  present 
character." 


Valentine  B.  Lang,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Connecticut),  died 
of  heart  trouble  on  September  22,  at  his  home  in  Hartford.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1858.  Mr.  Lang  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Hartford  company  at  the  annual  election  July  17, 
1906,  and  the  additional  title  was  conferred  on  him  March  8,  1907. 
He  had  previously,  for  some  time,  been  connected  with  Morgan 
&  Wright,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  their  large 
rubber  works  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Lang  was  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason.    He  left  a  widow. 
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News  of  the  American   Rubber  Trade. 


IT  is  stated  that  tlie  condition  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  has  been  such  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  April  i  last  that  the  first  and  second  pre- 
ferred dividends  have  been  fully  earned.  This  is  a  belter  show- 
ing than  some  of  the  directors  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  when  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  draw  upon  the  surplus  somewhat  in  order  to  maintain  the 
regular  dividends.  The  condition  of  the  company  is  otherwise 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  company's  preferred  shares  of  late 
have  been  quoted  at  par  or  higher,  after  having  declined,  during 
the  period  of  business  as  low  as  6ij4-  Tlie  highest  price  last 
year — before    the   depression — was    109%. 

TENNIS   SHOE   PRICES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on  September  i  issued  a  new 
price  list  of  tennis  shoes  made  at  the  Goodyear  Glove  factory, 
in  Naugatuck.  List  prices  remain  the  same  as  last  year  on 
"outing"  and  "Racquet"  styles,  but  there  has  been  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  the  "Athlete."  The  Glove  company  this  year  have  a 
new  feature — an  extra  strong  high  grade  shoe  for  basket  ball 
players. 

A   TRYING    TIME    FOR   TIRES. 

The  Vanderbilt  Cup  race  this  year  is  to  occur  on  October  24, 
in  Nassau  county.  Long  Island,  near  New  York  city.  The  course 
is  25.4  miles,  and  the  total  distance  250  miles.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  the  donor  of  the  trophy  for  this 
annual  event,  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  given  up 
automobile  racing  so  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  after 
having  done  so  much  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  promote 
automobiling  as  a  sport. 

DIXON    COMPANY    PERSONALS. 

Mr.  John  M.  Ready,  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  before  settling 
down  in  that  position  had  traveled  in  every  American  state  and  in 
Mexico,  and  during  the  pa.st  summer  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  from 
which  he  returned  during  the  first  week  of  the  past  month.  Mr. 
George  T.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Dixon  company,  at  the 
recent  convention  in  Boston  of  the  National  Association  of 
Stationers  and  Manufacturers — where  the  company,  by  the  way, 
had  five  representatives — was  elected  a  director  of  that  body. 

RUBBERS    AT    A    SHOE    FAIR. 

The  rubber  shoe  trade  was  well  represented  at  the  third  Na- 
tional Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  held  in  the  Coliseum,  in  Chicago, 
Aug.  26-Sept.  2.  The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  had  a  display, 
and  others  were  made  by  the  Chicago  agencies  and  branches  of 
a  number  of  the  rubber  footwear  manufacturers.  An  ex- 
hibit was  made  by  the  Marion  Rubber  Co.,  a  rubber  footwear 
jobbing  house  of  Marion,  Indiana.  Morgan  &  Wright  (Detroit, 
Michigan)  had  a  display  in  the  findings  department  and  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  (Chicago)  among  the  shoe  machinery 
exhibits.    The  Rubberhide  Co.   (Boston)  were  also  exhibitors. 

RUBBER   GOOBS    DIVIDEND. 

The  directors  of  the  I'IuMk-T  (ioods  .Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
York,  September  2)  declared  the  thirty-eighth  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  i}i  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares,  out  of  earn- 
ings,  payable    September    15. 

A  BANKRUPT  TIRE   CONCERN. 

A  PETITION  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Van's  Auto 
Tire  Co.,  No.  792  Seventh  avenue,  New  York,  by  three  creditors, 
two  of  whom  are  rubber  tire  manufacturers.  The  company 
was  incorporated  February  24,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
state,  with  $10,000  capital  authorized,  to  deal  in  automobile  tires 
and  accessories.     Frank  Van  Tassel,  No.  220  West  Forty-eighth 


street,    was   one   of   the    incorporators    and    later    was   president 
and  active  manager. 

FINAL    DIVIDEND    DECLARED. 

A  FINAL  dividend  has  been  declared  in  the  matter  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Co.  (Cudahy,  Wisconsin),  the 
total  of  dividends  aggregating  $79,001.50,  or  a  total  of  3114  per 
cent,  on  the  liabilities  of  the  company,  which  were  $257,525.62. 
The  bankruptcy  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  April 
I.  1906  (page  238).  The  plant  of  the  company  was  acquired  and 
continued  in  operation  by  another  corporation. 
NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

MicHELiN  Tire  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  $10,000  capital,  to  control  the  business  in  that 
State  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Co. ;  headquarters  in  Boston.  J.  C. 
Matlack  and  Emile  Fontaine,  of  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  are  re- 
spectively president  and  treasurer,  and  L.  H.  Fiske,  of  Boston, 
clerk. 

Wilkie  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  September  5,  1908,  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts;  capital,  $95,000,  now  reported  to  be 
fully  issued  and  paid.  Incorporators:  Robert  J.  Wilkie  and 
Arthur  S.  Brock,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Annie  L.  Learning,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Chester  Auto  and  Tire-Filling  Co.,  September  15,  1908,  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators: 
Theodore  Chester,  Sudbury,  Pennsylvania;  Asbury  J.  Chester 
(No.  82  Arnold  street)  and  H.  C.  Harrison,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.  Prin- 
cipal  office :    Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.'S  SHARES. 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  five 
weeks,  ending  September  26: 

Common  Stock. 

Week  August        29    Sales  1,600  shares  High  34^  Low  33 

Week  September    5     Sales     800  shares  High  35  Low  34 

Week  September  12     Sales  1,300  shares  High  34  Low  32j4 

Week  September  19     Sales  2,900  shares  High  34  Low  29^ 

Week  September  26     Sales  i,Soo  shares  High  30^  Low  28^ 

F<.r  the  year— High.   371/2,  Aug.   7;   Low,   iji/^,   Feb.  26. 

Last    year— High,    s^'A;    Low.    13J/2. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  August        29    Sales  1,100  shares  High  100^  Low  90 

Week  September    5     Sales  1,273  shares  High  looj^  Low  100}^ 

Week  September  12     Sales  1,275  sliares  High  lor  Low  100 

Week  Septeinber  19    Sales  2,322  shares  High  100^  Low  98 

Week  September  26     Sales     670  shares  High  g9V<  Low  95J4 

For  the  year — High,    102.)^,  Aug.   7;   Low,   76,   Feb.  19. 

Last  year — High,    iog%;   Low,  61^. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  August        29    Sales  shares  High  ...  Low  ... 

Week  September    5     Sales     500  shares  High     73  Low    70 

Week  September  12     Sales  shares  High  .  .".  Low  ... 

Week  September  19    Sales     200  shares  High    68  Low    63 

Week  September  26    Sales     100  shares  High    63  Low    63 

For  the  year — High,   74,   Aug.    7;    Low,   42,  Feb.   21. 

Last   year — High,    78'A;    Low,    39. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Rubber  Republic  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  issue  a 
folder  which  is  interesting  as  relating  to  the  largest  fire  hose 
award  ever  made— 97,000  feet  for  the  fire  department  of  New 
York.     Full  details  are  given  of  the  tests  made  for  this  hose. 

The  Omaha  Rubber  Co.  (Omaha,  Nebraska)  have  removed 
into  new  quarters,  which  President  E.  H.  Sprague  states  will 
give  them  nearly  double  their  former  floor  capacity. 

The  Courtney  Rubber  Co.,  who  are  manufacturing  a  special 
make  of  tires  and  some  meclianical  goods  at  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey,  have  established  their  New  York  offices  at  No.  1976 
Broadway. 
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RTTBBEK    FACTORY    CONCESSION    IN    MEXICO. 

S.  p.  Applewhite  was  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
some  time  ago  as  having  applied  to  the  government  of  Mexico 
for  a  concession  to  establish  in  that  country  a  factory  for  pneu- 
matic and  other  rubber  goods.  The  Mexican  secretary  of 
fomento  advises  us:  "It  is  a  fact  that  Seiior  Applewhite  has  a 
contract  with  this  department  for  establishing  in  this  republic 
a  factory  for  rubber  goods,  excepting  toys.  He  must  submit 
plans  for  said   factory  fo--  approval  in  November  next." 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  National  Insulite  Co.  (Aurora,  Illinois),  the  incorporation 
of  which  was  reported  in  these  columns  last  month,  announce 
two  products — "Insulite,"  for  insulation  generally,  and  "Ebonite," 
rust,  acid,  alkali,  and  weather  proofing.  Correspondence  with  the 
company  is  signed  by  A.  H.  Mikesell,  one  of  the  incorporators 
already  mentioned. 

The  new  rubber  assistant  Vulcole,  described  in  The  Indi.a 
Rubber  World  September  i  (page  418),  is  put  up  in  gallon  cans, 
the  price  being  $1.10  per  pound. 

Mr.  George  E.  Austin,  general  manager  of  Imperial  Rubber 
Co.  (New  York),  left  on  September  3  for  an  extended  trip 
through  the  United  States,  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  return  via  Vancouver  and  the  leading  cities  in 
Canada. 

The  Lovell  Manufacturing  Co.  (Erie,  Pennsylvania),  extensive 
makers  of  clothes  wringers  for  the  home  and  export  trade,  have 
a  rubber  department  for  producing  the  rolls  required,  with  a 
capacity  for  supplying  2,000  wringers  daily. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  are  opening  an 
agency  for  their  tires  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  charge  of 
E.  L.   De  Camp. 

The  Empire  Automobile  Tire  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  have 
placed  their  agency  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Horsey, 
who  formerly  handled  "Continental"  tires.  Mr.  Horsey  will 
cover  the  greater  part  of  Ohio  for  the  Empire  company. 

The  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  have 
opened  a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  at  No.  316  North  Broad  street, 
in  charge  of  Joseph  Keir,  and  one  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at 
No.  1422  Grand  avenue,  under  the  management  of  Enoch  Graf. 

The  Palmer-Hawkins  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  the 
incorporation  of  which  has  been  noted  in  these  columns,  has  for 
its  object  primarily  the  manufacture  of  the  new  tire  invented  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Palmer,  illustrated  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  Sep- 
tember I.  1908,  (page  411).  Mr.  Palmer  is  president  and  general 
manager,  and  A.   W.  Hawkins  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Works  of  America,  the 
incorporation  of  which  has  been  recorded  already  in  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World,  and  of  which  Mr.  Edward  H.  Garcin  is  president, 
have  established  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  Nos.  100-102  Reade 
street.  New  York. 

"Continental"  tires  were  the  equipment  on  the  Fiat  Cyclone, 
which  lowered  the  world's  record  for  a  circular  track,  making 
one  mile  in  51  seconds,  flat,  at  St.  Paul,  on  September  5. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  Willl\m  W.  Handlev,  of  the  United  States  consular 
service,  sailed  from  New  York  on  September  19  to  succeed  Mr. 
James  A.  Smith,  for  some  time  past  consul-general  to  the  Conge 
Free  State,  with  headquarters  at  Boma,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  post.  As  a  Belgian  colony  the  Congo  Free 
State  will  doubtless  have  another  designation  in  future,  but  the 
American  consular  post  in  that  territory  will  continue  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Ridgcly,  United  States  consul-general  for 
some  time  past  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
consul-general  at  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Ridgley  has  been  in  this 
service  since  1885,  successively  at  Geneva,  Nantes,  and  Malaga, 
before    reaching   Barcelona,    and   became    eventually    one    of   the 


most  experienced  and  competent  members  of  the  service.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  word  from  him  in  his  new 
post,  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  relates  to  rub- 
ber  conditions    in    Mexico. 

Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey,  who  attended  the  Brazilian  national 
exhibition  at  Rio  as  a  representative  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics,  was  a  visitor  to  the  offices  of  The 
India  Rubber  World,  as  this  issue  was  going  to  press,  on  his 
return  to  Washington.  He  visited  Para  and  Manaos  on  his  way 
to  Rio,  renewing  his  acquaintances  on  the  Amazon  formed  dur- 
ing the  period  that  he  held  the  post  of  United  States  consul  at 
Para. 


THE    SEA    ISLAND    COTTON  CROP. 


IT  appears  that  the  yield  of  Sea  Island  cotton  for  the  season 
*■  1907-08,  though  smaller  than  the  average,  exceeded  by  nearly 
50  per  cent,  the  crop  of  1906-07.  Messrs.  John  Malloch  &  Co., 
Savannah,   Georgia,   estimate  as   follows : 

1902-03.    1903-04.    1904-05.    1905-06.    1906-07.  1907-08. 

Bales 105,955      76,414      102,191       123,789      58,932      85,024 

Reports  on  the  new  crop  (1908-09)  indicate  an  early  harvest 
and  a  fair  sized  crop.  So  far  as  indicated,  the  grade  of  this 
crop  is  excellent.  Malloch's  quotations  September  26  were: 
Georgias — Extra  fine  15  cents;  choice  17;  extra  choice  175^; 
fancy  19!^.  Floridas — Choice  17;  extra  choice  17^;  fancy  20; 
fancy  east  20@2i. 


NEW  RUBBER  GOODS. 


•■KANTCHOKE"    SEAMLESS    NIPPLE. 

THE  shape  of  the  seamless  "Kantchoke"    nipple  is  such  that 
when   mounted   on   a   nursing  bottle  it   will   not   collapse, 
and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  all  the  strong  points  of  the 
so-called  non-collapsible  nipples  on  the  market,  without  the  ob- 
jectionable   feature  of   a   physical   construction   on  the  inside  or 
the   valve   arrangement,   either   of   which   affords   good   lodging 


"Kantchoke"  Seamless  Nipple. 

place  for  disease  germs.  Being  perfectly  smooth  on  the  inside, 
the  "Kantchoke"  is  necessarily  more  cleanly  and  more  sanitary. 
The  nipple  clings  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  such  manner  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  pulling  off  while  in  use.  It  is  made 
from  a  high  grade  of  non-blooming  stock,  in  three  colors — white, 
black,  and  maroon.  It  has  met  with  much  favor  wherever  intro- 
duced.    [The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio.] 

SEMICIRCULAR   AIR    CUSHION. 

The  right  to  manufacture  a  specially  formed  cushion  of  this 
description  has  been  acquired  by  Metzler  &  Co.,  of  Munich, 
Bavaria,  under  the  German  registered  design  patent  No.  335,240. 
Tlie  peculiar  form,  and  the  novel  arrangement  of  the  aperture, 
insures  tlie  secure  and  quiet  position  of  arm,  leg  or  foot  after 
operations.  .Attempts  to  devise  a  suitable  support  for  the  above 
named  limlis,  and  especially,  after  operations,  for  the  female 
breast,  are  as  old  as  surgery  itself.     Hitherto  it  has  been  neces- 
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sary  to  remain  content  with  the  familiar  round  and  square  air 
cushions,  which,  however,  as  supports  after  an  operation  arc  apt 
to  prove  directly  injurious,  for  the  round  cushions,  if  only 
sliglitly  intlated-and  they  must  not  be  blown  up  hard— because 
in  such  case  the  support  would  not  be  soft  cnougli— yield  to  the 


being  affected  now-a-days;  hence  the  addition  of  the  "Melba" 
last. 

"DAISY"    SINK    STOPPER. 

This  is  a  recently  patented  article  which  has  been  very  favor- 
ably received  in  the  retail  trade.  It  can  be  placed  over  the  sieve 
or  screen  in  a  sink  and  clo?c  the  perforations  so  that  the  sink 


Semicircular  Air  Cushion 


least  movement  of  the  part  supported  and  thereby  make  quiet, 
safe  and  painless  repose  impossible.  This  disadvantage  is  claimed 
to  be  remedied  by  the  new  cushion.  The  parts  in  question  are 
placed  in  the  elongated  oval  aperture  of  the  cushion  and  there 
find,  not  only  an  absolutely  safe  and  secure  rest,  but  also  an 
agreeably  soft  support,  that  cannot  be  displaced. 

THE  NEW    "MELBA"   HEEL. 

If  the  young  women  of  to-day  are  bound  to  wear  shoes  with 
six-story  heels,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  rubber  manufacturers 
to  make  rubbers  to  fit  the  heels.     Evidently  that  is  the  idea  the 


"D.\isv''   Sink    Stoiter. 


can  be  fitted  with  water  for  any  household  purpose.  They  are 
all  rubber — no  metal — with  very  thin  edges.  They  are  boxed 
by  the  dozen  and  retail  at  15  to  25  cents.  [Elkhart  Rubber 
Works,   Elkhart,   Indiana.] 


The  New  "Melba"  Rubber. 

Wales-Goodyear  company  take  of  the  matter,  because  their  new 
"Melba"  shoe,  recently  put  on  the  market,  has  probably  the 
highest  heel  yet.  It  is  higher  than  the  Cuban  heel  and  has  a 
narrower  toe  than  the  Cuban  last.  The  Wales-Goodyear  company 
are  still  making  large  quantities  of  the  Cuban  heel,  which  is  by 
no  means  displaced  by  the  new  "Melba"  last,  but  the  Cuban  heel 
is  not  quite  high  enough  for  the  extreme  height  of  heel  that  is 


This  is  an  age  when  comfort  is  at  a  premium.  Rubber  tires 
mean  comfort.  The  commercial  truck  makers  cannot  get  tires 
too  good,  and  they  are  willing  to  put  down  the  price  for  what 
they  want.  The  automobile  builders  ask  no  questions  as  to 
prices,  but  they  want  quality.  The  rubber  tire  makers  have 
earned  the  prosperity  they  are  enjoying,  and  their  industry  is 
one  which  must  grow  and  prosper  with  increasing  desire  for 
luxury,  to  say  nothing  of  necessity. — The  Hub   (Neiv  York). 

E.  T.  Trotter  &  Co.  (Brooklyn,  New  York)  are  sending  to 
their  friends  in  the  trade  an  attractive  booklet  of  "Views  of 
.America,"  with  incidental  advertising  of  their  business  in  insu- 
lating materials  for  electric  wires  and  cables ;  also,  rubber  sub- 
stitutes.    [71/2"  x  5".     24  pages.] 

Te.xtile  Rubber  Co.,  September  16,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey ;  capital  authorized,  $50,000.  Incorporators :  Alfred 
W.  Ireland,  No.  1580  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York;  Frank  E. 
Sincerer,  No.  241  Macon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ida  Thatcher, 
East   Orange,   N.  J. 

The  Mitzel  Rubber  Co.  (Carrollton,  Ohio),  have  been  dis- 
charged from  bankruptcy,  their  indebtedness  having  been  cared 
for  by  an  issue  of  bonds  for  $54,000. 


Review  ol   the  Crude   Rubber  Marker. 


THE  present  New  York  market  shows  a  considerable  advance 
for  spot  lots  for  nearby  delivery  for  October,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $1.02  to  $1.07.  The  English  market  is  firm,  with 
an  upward  tendency,  and  that  of  Manaos  strong  and  advancing. 
This  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  advance,  based  on  supply  and 
demand,  there  being  practically  no  rubber  in  first  hands  in  New 
York  to-day.  An  active  request  continues  from  tire  manufac- 
turers, and  every  indication  points  to  an  upward  market.  Afri- 
cans are  hardly  in  sympathy  with  the  general  strength,  though 
the  last  Antwerp  sale  advanced  about  31/2  cents  a  pound. 

Arrivals  at  Para  during  September,  up  to  and  including  Mon- 
day, the  28th,  were:  Islands,  785  tons;  Upriver,  1090;  Caucho, 
220;  total,  2095  tons.  Compared  with  former  crop  years  the 
Para  receipts  since  July  I  have  been  as  follows: 

1905- 

July    tons  1450 

August    "      1300 

September   "     2200 

Total    4950        5600        5280        5285 

[Average  for  first  three  months  10  years,  4570  tons.] 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1840 

1370 

1300 

1690 

1500 

1890 

2070 

2410 

2095 

Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  September  29 — the  current 
date : 

Para.  Oct.  i,  '07. 

Islands,   fine,   new 99@ioo 

Islands,   fine,   old    none  here 

Upriver,   fine,   new    io6@i07 

Upriver,  fine,  old   iio@ii2 

Island,    coarse,   new 59@  60 

Islands,  coarse,  old   none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new   88@  89 

Upriver,    coarse,    old    none  here 

Camcta,    coarse    

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet..  69®  70 
Caucho  (Peruvian),  ball...  85(0)86 
Ceylon    (plantation),   fine 

sheet    I29@i30 

African. 

Sierra  Leone,   ist  qual-  Lopori    ball,    prime 82@83 

ity    82(^83 


Sept.  I,  '08. 
89®  go 

none  here 
95@  96 
98®  100 

43®  44 
none  here 
68@  69 
69®  70 
S>@  52 
50@  51 
6i@  62 


Sept.  29. 

94@  95 
none  here 

I02@IO3 

io6@i07 
46®  47 
none  here 
72@  73 
74@  75 
52®  53 
53@  54 
63®  64 


I03@i04        IDS®  106 
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Massai,   red    82(883  Lopori    strip,    prime.  ..  .68@70 

Bengiiella    45@46  Madagascar,   pinky    ....67(0)68 

Accra  flake   iS(si\ig       Ikelemba    none  here 

Cameroon    ball    50(gsi       Soudan    niggers    S8@59 

Centrals. 

Esmerelda   sausage    6i(©62      Mexican,  scrap   58@S9 

Guayaquil,   strip    46@47       Mexican,    slab     42@43 

Nicaragua,   scrap    59(S:6o       Mangabeira,    sheet     43@44 

Panama   46@47      Guayule    29(830 

East   Indian. 


Assam    75@76 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,    fine    48600 

Islands,   coarse    2000 


Borneo    27@34 

Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,    fine     S$4SO 

Upriver,   coarse    3$450 

Exchange    15  7/32^. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,    fine     s$6oo       Exchange     15  3/l6rf. 

Upriver,    coarse    3$6oo 

New   York   Rubber   Prices  for  August    (New   Rubber). 

1908.  1907.  lgo6. 

Upriver,    fine    89@.96  l.o8@l.l5  1.2^(0)1.24 

Upriver,    coarse    65®. 69  .89(8   .92  .90®   .92 

Islands,    fine    83®. 90  i.04@i.09  i.i8@i.2o 

Islands,    coarse    43@.46  -60®    .62  .65®    .67 

Cameta      5i@.S3  -66®   .69  .68®'  .70 

Statistics   of   Para    Rubber    {Excluiiag   Cducho), 

New  York. 

Fine  and                Total     Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.    1908.      1907.  1906. 

Stocks,  July  31 tons     198            88=    286          290  147 

Arrivals,  August 520          296  =    8l6          487  723 


Aggregating   718 

Deliveries,  August 632 


Stocks,  August  31. 


86 


384  =  1 102 
341  =    973 

129 


870 

777 

93 


43=    129  240 

Para.  England. 

1908.    1907.    1906.    1908.    1907.    1906. 

Stocks,  July  31 toiu:      250       165       376      200      675       79° 

Arrivals,  August  1490    1380    1565     1150      450      460 


1907. 

1906. 

1792 

1876 

2470 

286.S 

460 

485 

124 

218 

513 

4IS 

Aggregating   1740     1=145     i94i     i35o     1125     1250 

Deliveries,  August   1435     1255     1491       975       500      550 

Stocks,  August  31 305      290      450      375      62s      700 

1908. 

World's  visible  supply,  August  31 Ions     1655 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  August  31 2570 

Para   receipts   of   Caucho,   same   dates 600 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Aug.  31       438 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  August  31....       417 

London 

September  4. — Plantation  kinds  have  been  more  inquired  for 
than  during  the  previous  fortnight.  At  to-day's  auctions  there 
was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  most  plantation  sorts  at  about 
yi  penny  [^i  cent]  advance  on  last  auction  quotations.  The 
highest  price,  4s.  yd.  [=$i.ii><]  was  realized  for  very  fine  pale 
crepe  from  Malaya.  Gikiyanakande  estate  (Ceylon)  very  fine 
pale  worm  fetched  4s.  6d.  [=$1.09^].  Hard  fine  Para  (from 
Brazil)  sold  as  high  as  4s.  o}id.  [=98^  cents].  One  year  ago 
the  highest  quotation  for  plantation  was  5.S.  7^rf.  [=$i.37/i]  and 
for  Brazilian  Para  4s.  GlAd.  [=:$!. loK]-  Decline  in  plantation 
during  the  year,  19  per  cent. ;  decline  in  Para,  about  10  per  cent. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos, 

During   July   and   two   months   of  the   crop   season   for   three 

years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]  : 

, July. , 

From                         1908.  1907.  1906. 

Rio    Turus- Acre,  ..  .tons      498  443  364 

Rio    Madeira    299  300  268 

Rio    Jurua 97  90  129 

Rio     Javary-Iquitos 241  269  J26 

Rio     Solimoes 39  62  47 


July-August. » 

908.  1907.  1906. 

704  708  785 

591  482  584 

149  122  155 

249  248  149 

50  73  62 


Total   1,174         1,164 

Caucho    280  232 

Total    1.454         1.396 


934 
94 


1.743 
423 


1.633 
333 


1,735 
237 


New  York 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in 
crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street.  New 
York,  advises : 

"During  September  the  general  money  market  conditions  have 
changed  but  little  from  the  position  of  the  past  three  months, 
and  there  has  continued  a  fair  demand  for  rubber  paper  at  4!^(Ss 
per  cent,  for  the  best  names  and  5j4(a;'6  per  cent,  for  those  not 
so  well  known.  While  rates  may  not  change  materially  for 
the  next  month  or  two,  the  demand  is  likely  to  fall  off  somewhat, 
as  usual,  at  this  time  of  year." 

Antwerp, 

Antwerp  Rubber  Statistics  for  August. 

Details.  1908. 

Stocks,   July    ^i. .kilos  695,551 

Arrivals,  in  August...  640,712 

Congo     sorts 522,847 

Other    sorts 117,865 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

931.356 

531,441 

819.559 

872,746 

309,667 

578.122 

509,389 

244,704 

232,522 

438,005 

375,263 

221,665 

77.145 

140.117 

134,126 

23,039 

Aggregating     1,336,263 

Sales  in  August 461,749 


1,241,023 
500,509 


1,109,563 
422,696 


1,328,948 
770,746 


.117,450 
514,955 


Stocks,  August   31 . 


Arrivals   since    Jan.    i.    3.473,739      3.501,465 

Congo  sorts    2,953,211     2,986,244 

Other  sorts  520,528    515,221 


874,514    740,514    686,867    558,202    602,295 


3.933.727 

2,998,843 

934,884 


3,719,673     3,709.621 

2,911,293     3,069,256 

808,380        640,365 


Sales  since   Jan.    i...   3,606,119     3,419.135     3.982,047     3,702,832     3,718,026 

Liv^rpool, 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [August  31]: 

Para  Rubber. — The  market  during  August  was  moderately  active.  The 
outstanding  feature  has  been  the  scarcity  of  available  supplies  of  fine  rubber, 
and  with  the  continued  demand  from  the  United  States,  prices  have  advanced 
at  the  close.  Prospects  at  present  are  in  favor  of  no  considerable  fluctua- 
tions. The  arrivals  fl-om  Brazil  at  the  consuming  markets  during  September 
are  an  approximately  known  and  not  very  large  quantity,  and  the  value  of 
Para  rubber  in  warehouse  is  therefore  likely  to  be  maintained,  or  again 
slightly  advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  arrivals  in  Brazil  this 
month  and  next  may  make  themselves  felt  and  expressed  during  the  second 
half  of  the  month  in  an  easy  tendency  for  the  more  distant  deliveries. 


The  World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  August  31. 


Tons    . 
Prices 


hard 


••■■   3340 
fine     4/01. 


1907. 
2691 

4/7 


1906. 
2448 

5/2 


1905. 
1866 

5/7 


1904. 

1402 

5/- 


1903- 
1976 

4/3 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 


[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.} 
September  8. — By  the  steamer  Maranhense.  from  Manaos  and  Para 
Importers.  Fine.      Medium.    Coarse.     Caucho. 


General     Rubber 

Peel  &  Arnold 

New   York   Commercial   Co. 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co.  . . , 


Fine. 

Co 101,500 

44,100 


Medium.    Coarse.  Caucho.  Total. 

18,800     142,100       =:  262,400 

16,600       98,000  28,400=  187,100 

48,300         8,900       45.500  30,400=  133,100 

54,000         71-300       =  125.300 

1 4,300           4,600         63,200        =:  82,100 

14.700          5,000       47,000  4,300^  71,000 

17,100         52,200       =  69,300 

930,300 


Total     294,000       53.9oo     519*300     63,100= 

September  22. — By  the  steamer  Dominic,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


General     Rubber     Co 185,500 

A.   T.    Miorse  &   Co 159. 7oo 

New   York   Commercial   Co. 

Poel    &   Arnold    Co 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn    

C.    P.    dos   Santos 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 


1,966 


39,300  163,600  5.900=  394.300 

66,200  43.600  3,300=  272,800 

97,700    18,000  23.300  29,300=  168,300 

1 17.400    12.800  22.500  10,500^  163,200 

68,200     3,600  59,400   ^  131,200 

45,400     3.500  31.500   =  80,400 

7,100     1,400  23,100   ^  31,600 

Total     681,000     144,800     367,000     49,000=     1,241,800 

PARA    RUBBER    VIA    EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Aug.  26. — By  the  President  Grant  =  Hamburg: 
New  York  Commercial  Co,   (Fine)      13,000 
W.    L.    Gough    Co.,    (Fine) 10,000       23,000 

Aug.  27. — By  the  Carma«ta=  Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Fine).....  45.000 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)      27.000 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co.    (Fine) 19,000 

Poel   &  Arnold    (Coarse) 11,500      102,500 

■    Aug.  28. — By  the  A/awrefaKtfl^LiverpooI: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)     65,000 
General    Rubber    Co.     (Fine)....      21,000 

C.    P.    dos   Santos    (Coarse) 17,000 

Robinson    &    Co.    (Fine) 4.50o     107,500 

Aug.    29. — By    the   Ba/^ic=Liverpool: 
A.    T.    Morse   &   Co.    (Caucho) 65,000 

Sept.    i. — By    the    Maracatbo  =  La    Guayra: 
General    Export    and    Commercial 

Co.     (Fine)      33»Soo 

General    Export   and    Commercial 

Co.   (Coarse)    11,000       44.S00 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening  I  No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer-  ing.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
sally  used  for  waterproofing  wire.  |  moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


V. 


^^^(^msox^^ 


3<x  '^r7:rMy.- wuPOLE  rubber  wDRK*i . 

WALPOLE VARNISH  WORKS. 

ELCCTRIC  IVCU'-ftTION  LA30RAT0RY 


.J 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  /^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE       SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


IIMSIJ 

l.A-rED       NA/IRE:        IVIAIM«JF~AO-rUJRERS 

OUR       FINISHING      WAXES      STAND      "ALL      TESTS."         THEY       ARE 
ABSOLUTELY    THE    ONLY    WAXES    OFFERED    FOR     SALE    THAT     DO 

EUROPEAN     AND 

A.  IVI  E  F7  1  0  A.  IM       ^A/ A.  X:       OOIVIF>A.IMY 

DOMESTIC    INQUIRIES    SOLICITED                                                                                        BaBTOM,    MAaSACHUSEJTS,    U.    S.    M. 

HYDRO 

That's  acknowledged  Best— because 
vulcanizing  process.    Retains  it^  flex 

/\AAERIC/VIN     \A//\X     CO 

-  C 

it  Tests  99+7 
ibility  at  %txo 

• 

•                            m 

A   R    B  0   INI 

;  Purity.    Amalgamates  perfectly  in 
weather.    Have  you  seen  samples? 

Boston,     /V\ass. 

Sept.   4. — By   the  Pen>tsylzania=llamhuTg: 
New   York  Commercial   Co.    (Fine) 19,000 

Sept.    4. — By   the    Cedric=hiverpoo]: 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Fine) 17,000 

Pocl  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 14,000       31,000 

Sept.    5.— By    the    LMcaHia^^Liverpool : 

General   Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 30,000 

New      York        Commercial        Co. 

(Caucho)     II  ,000       4 1 ,000 

Sept.   5. — By  the   Umbria=LiveTpoo\: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 1 10,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 5.500 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)     66,000      181,500 

Sept.    10. — By   the   Caro»ia=Liverpool: 
Poel    &   Arnold    (Fine) 22,500 

Sept.    11. — By   the  .(^£/t*aHcr=:Mollendo: 
W.    R.    Grace    &    Co.    (Caucho) 22,500 

Sept.  11. — By  the  Lusitanuj^Uvcrpool: 
New    York    Commercial    Co.    Fine) 11,500 

Sept,    12. — By   the    l'ictoria=\\att\h\iVfi.: 
New    York    (Commercial    Co.     (Fine)  ....        11,500 

Sept.    16. —  By  the  Occanic=HavTe: 
A.    T.    Morse    &   Co.    ( Fine) 27,000 

Sept.    17. — By    the    £(rMrta  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold    (Fine) 30,000 


New  York  Commercial  (Vi,    M-'int-)      11,000 

Muller,    Schall   &   Co.    ((.n.irsc) .  .        2,500       43,500 

Sept.    18.— By    the    Orin</<  t'=Mollendo: 
Ntw  York  Commercial  Cu.    (Fine) 3, 500 

Sept.     18. — Bv    the    Prerc»no=:Hamburg: 
Poel     &     Arnold     (Coarse) 24,000 

OTHER    NEW    YORK    ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 

Aug.    26. — By    the    /oac/i£'»i=Colon: 

Flirzel.  Feltmann  &  Co 6,000 

A.     M.     Capen's    Sons 5,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3. 500 

Mecke   &    Co 3.500 

A.   Santos  &  Co i.Soo       19,500 

Aug.    28. — By    the    Cayaj=Pernambuco: 
A.    D.    Hitch   &   Co 5,000 

AvG.  29. — By  the  Scguranca=^ycTa  Cruz: 

Krcamer  &   Forstcr    5,000 

American    Trading    Co 1,000         6,000 

Aug.   31. — By  the  Esperanca^Colon: 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 7,000 

A.    Santos    &    Co 4,000 

Hirzel,  Feltmann,  Co 3. 500 


(i.    Amsinck   &    Co 3.000 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 2,000 

Demarest    Bros.    Co 2,000 

West    Coast   Rubber    Co i.soo 

A.    N.    Rotholz 1,000       24,000 

Sept.  2. —  By  El  I?w:=GaIvcston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   (To "27,500 

Sept.    13. — By    the    Magddana  — Columbia: 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 3,000 

.fVmcrican    Trading    Co 1,500         4,500 

Sept.    4. — By    the    CiVM/)(£^<?j=Tampico : 

New  York   Commercial   Co *55,ooo 

P^dward   Maurer    •■^s.ooo 

Poel   &   Arnold *7,ooo 

American    Trading    Co **rSoo     "98,500 

Sept.    j.  — By   the   C<3/o»i=CoIon: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 5, 500 

Simons,     Elias    &    Abdad 2,000         7,500 

Sept.     5. — By     the    Merida=VTonteTz: 
General  Export  &  Commercial  Co.       2,000 

Harburger  &  Stack    i ,000 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co 1,000 

E.     Stciger    &    Co 1,000         5,000 

Sept.    5. — By    the    Bfl3famo=Tampico: 

Edward   Maurer   "70,000 

Pocl  &  Arnold   •34.000  "104,000 
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GUAVULE 

WHEN    PROPERLY    CURED    AND    MIXED    WITH    OTHER    COMPOUNDS 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  RUBBER  ON  THE  MARKET 

There  is   As   Much   Difference    Between  the  Various   Brands  of   Guayule 

as  Between  Tine  Para  and  Shoddy 

Guayule  made  from  old,  sun  exposed  shrub  is  dead,  dirty  and  sticky,  and  no  amount 
of  washing  will  make  it  clean,  while  rubber  made  from  freshly  cut,  selected  shrub,  has  life, 
low  percentage  of  resin  and  is  practically  clean. 


OUR 


PARRA^ 


BRAND 


has    been  on  the  market  for    several    years    and    is  known  to  be  the  best  Guayule  made 
as  to  life,  strength,  purity  and  low  percentage  of  resin. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  a  specially  prepared  Guayule,  dry  and  ready  for  use, 
which  we  have  met  in 


OUR 


BRAND 


As  this  rubber  is  made  exclusively  from  our  high  grade  "Parra"  Guayule,  uniformity 
and  absolute  purity  is  guaranteed.  No  mixing  in  of  cheap  compounds  to  bring  down  the 
price.  Durango  rubber  is  nothing  but  Parra  brand  pure  Guayule  prepared  so  that  anytcdy 
can  use  it. 

CONTRACTS   MADE   FOR   REGULAR   MONTHLY 
OR  WEEKLY   DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

largest  owners  of  Guayule 
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Sbpt.    8. — By    the    K<?/Mirf=Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold 34,000 

J.    II.   Rossback  &   Bros 15,000       49,000 

Sept.  8. — By  the  Croivn  /'riMcf=Bahia: 

rod  &  Arnold 33.000 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 16.000 

A.     Ilirsch     &    Co 6,000       55.000 

Sept.  8. — By  El  .4/ba=Galveston: 
Continental-Mc-xican  Rubber  Co.  .    '65,000 

lidward    Maurcr    "22,500     *87,50o 

Sept.    q.    -By    the    Pritts   44ugust^Co\on: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 5t00o 

A.    N.    Rotholz    1 ,000 

H.   Marquardt  &   Co 1,000         7,000 

Sept.    ic— By    El   A'or/tr=Galveston: 

Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co *27,Soo 

Sept.  11. —  By  the  Adz'auce=Co\on: 

New   York   Connncrcial   Co 10,000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 3,000 

Eggcrs   &   Hcinlein    2,500 

Horace    Coleman    1,500 

Jose    Julia    &    Co 2,000 

Bartling    &    De    Leon i.ooo       20,000 

Sept.    12. — By  the  Morro  Cfl-'r//c=l"'rontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack     2.000 

H.    .Marquardt    &    Co 2.000 

General  t,x|)ort  &  Commercial  Co.       2,000 

J.    \V.    Wilson   &   Co 1,000         7,000 

Sept.     14. — By    El    CiVf =Galveston : 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co '27,500 

Sept.    14. — By    the   Zecland—  Antwerp: 

New    York    Commercial    Co *55,ooo 

Sept.    18. —  By  the  Alluinca^Co\ox\; 

Fidangue    Bros.    Co 3, 000 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 2,000 

Hirzcl,    I'cltmann    Co 2,000 

Piza,  Nepliews  &  Co 1,500 

Eggers     &     IleinleJn i»5oo 

Kunhardt   &    Co 1 ,000 

Sept.    18. — By   the   Afghan   PWHcc  =  Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold    45. 000 

Sept.    21. — ^By    the   F»Ha«c?=Colon: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 7. 500 

Roldan   &    \'an   Sickle    2,500 

llirzel,    Feltmann   &   Co 2,500 

Suzarte  &   Whitney 2,000 

H.   Marquardt  &   Co 1.500 

Mexican   Products  Co 1,000 

Demarest   Bros.  &  Co 1,000 

A.    M.    Capen's    Sons 1,000 

A.    Rosentnal    Sons 1,000       20,000 

Sept.    22. — By    El    Dio^Galveston: 

Continental-Mexican     Rubber     Co *55.ooo 

Sept.  22. — By  the  7'r»«>'io«=Bahia: 

Poel   &    .Arnold    45,000 

A.     Hirsch    &    Co g,ooo 


54.000 

"Tliis  sign,   in   connection   with   imports  of  Cen- 
trals,   denotes   Guayule    rubber. 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 

Aug.  26. — By  the  President  'Gra«(=Hamburg: 

General    Rubber    Co 16,500 

Mullcr,   Schall  Co 18,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500       39, 500 

Aug.  28.^ — By   the  Ba//ic=; Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co 1 12,000 

Sept.    i. — By  the    Fai/fr/a«d=Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 67,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 11,000       78,000 

Sept.    4. — By   the  Pctinsyh'ania=V{2.mhnrg: 

W.  I*  Gough  Co 11,500 

Robinson    &    Co 2,500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 4,500 

George  A-  Alden  &  Co 7,000       25,500 

Sept.    s. — By  the  Z-«ca«Jff=Liverpool: 

General  Rubber   Co 11 ,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8,500 

Livesey  &  Co 2,500       22,000 

Sept.    s.— By  the    C/mfrria=Liverpool: 

General   Rublx.T  Co 34,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 10,000 

MuUer,    Schall    &    ^^o....    ...    .  J. 500       47.500 


Sept.  8. — By  the  FiH/aiid=:Antwerp: 

Giorgc  A.   Alden   &  Co 100,000 

Poel    &    AriUild     Co, 000 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 50,000 

W.  L.  (iough  Co 20,000 

Joseph  Cantor   25,000 

Robinson  &  Co 3, 500     258,500 

Sept.    10. — By  the  Caro«ta=Liverpool: 

Poel     &    Arnold 11,000 

Muller,    Schall    &    Co 9,000 

General   Rubber  Co 5,500 

Joseph    Cantor    5, 500       31,000 

Sept.   11. — Hy  the  Pa(ricio=Hamburg: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 33. 500 

General    Rubber   Co 30,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6,500 

Poel  &  Arnold   2,500       72,500 

Sept.  12. — By  the  St.  Z,oHij=Havrc: 
General    Rubber    Co 25,000 

Sept.    14. — By    the    /)Mn(i//y=Lisbon: 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 1 1,500 

Sept.    14. -^By  the  LoMi\jwmj=B<)rdeaux: 

Livesey   &   Co 9,000 

W.   L.   Gough  Co 3.500        i2,50u 

Sept.    16. —  By    the    Ocramc— Havre- 
General    Rubber    Co j6.t;o) 

Sept.    17. —  By    the    /f/rHrifl=:Liverpnol : 

Poel    &    Arnold 3.500 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 5,500  o,oni 

Sept.    17. —  Hy   the  Hudson— Hawi:: 

Poel    it    Arnold     33.500 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 22,500 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 5,000 

George  A.  .Alden  &  Co 4,500       65,50 

Sept.    18. — By   the   /V('/oriu=:HamburR  : 

.A.     T.     Morse     &     Co 22,500 

CJeorge  A.    .Alden    &   Co 11,500 

Muller,     Schall    &    C\ 11,500       45,50. 

^Sept.    19. —  By  the  /'ci(r.((7i/rt>i(/=Hamburg: 
W.    L.    Gough    Co 10.000 

Sept.  22. — By  the  MinncopoHs=i.ov\don: 
W.    L.    Gough   Co 4.500 


FAST   INDIAN. 


Pounds. 
i/Hf^Hamburg: 


6,500 


*i3.5oo 


Aug.   26.- — By   the   President 
Heabler     &     Co 

Aug.  29. ^By  the  /Ca/K»ia=Colombo; 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *n,5oo 

Poel   &  Arnold    *2,ooo 

Aug.    31. — By    the    I Vrona=Singapore: 
George   A.    Alden   &    C^ 

Sept.   1.— By  the  Minnetonka^V.onf\on\ 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5,000 

Robinson  &  Co 3,500 

Sept.    3. —  By   the    Of:i'a«a=Singapore: 

Poel    &    Arnold    20,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 11,000 

Heabler  &  Co 10,000 

Sept.   8. — By   the  New   Korfe  =  London : 

Poel    &    Arnold     *i  1,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *io,ooo 

Sept.  8. — By  the  Fi«/a«(/=Antwerp: 
Poel    &    Arnold 

Sept.  9.— By  the  MesabQ='Lor\don: 

A.    T.   Morse  &   Co "15,000 

Cteneral    Rubber    Co *  1 0,000 

Sept.    12. — By  the   St.   L(?HU=London: 
Poel    &    Arnold 

Sept.  15. — By  the  Mm«e/iaAa=London: 

General  Rubber  Co 7,000 

Robinson  &  Co 7,000 

Sept.    16. — By  the   OccaM»c=London: 
Poel   &  Arnold    "4,500 

Sept.    17. — ^By   the  JCa/owo^ Colombo: 
A.    T.    Morse    &   Co 

Sept.    19. — By  the  St.   6't:or£'(.'=Singapore: 
Otto    Isenstein    &    Co 

Sept.    21. —  By   the  Philadelphia=London: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co "9,000 

Poel  &  Arnold   *5,ooo     "14,000 


8 

.500 

41 

,000 

*21 

500 

*4,ooo 

*25 

000 

"11 

000 

14,000 

*22 

500 

9 

000 

Sept.  22. — By  the  A/i«M£'a/»o/i.j=London: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co *i3.5oo 

General   Rubber  Co "7,000 

General    Rubber  Co 9I000       29,500 

"Denotes  plantation  rubber. 

Gutta-Jelutong. 

Aug.    31. —  By    the    FiTOBo^Singaugre: 

Heabler  &  Co 155,000 

M.    N.   Joachimson    110,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    55,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 55.000     375,000 

Sept.    1. — By   the   A/iHHc(OHA'fl=London: 
Heabler  &  Co 20,000 

Sept.    3.-- By    the    OcfOHu^Singapore: 

Poel    &    Arnold    220,000 

Heabler  &   Co 175.000 

L.   C.   Hopkins  Co 110,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,000     527,000 

Sept.    4. —  By    the    Cc(/nV=: Liverpool: 

W.   L.   llough  Co 130,000 

Gecrge  A.  Alden  &  Co 55,000     185.000 

Sept.    17. —  By  the  St.  Ocorge=Smgaitore: 

Poi  1    &    -Arnold    220,000 

Vinttr  &  Sniillie   70,000 

L.     C.     Hopkins    Co 100,000     390,000 

(iUTTAPKRCHA. 

Pounds. 

Sept.    i.  —  By  the  Miinictonka=London: 

I' orge  A.  Alden  Kr  Co 22,500 

W'.   L.   Gough   Co 22.500       45.000 

Sept.    18.  — Hv  the  frf/orra=Hamburg: 
Aobert   Soltau  &   Co 8,000 

B A  LATA, 

Aug.  26. —  Bv  the  GHi(jHa=Demerara: 
George    A.    .Alden    &    Co 10,000 

Sept.    i. — By  the   M(inicaibo=l^  Guayra: 

Kunhardt     &     Co 28,000 

G.    .Amsinck    &    Co 22,500 

fieneral  Export  &  C^ommercial  Co.     23.000 
.\merican    Trading    Co 3.500       77.000 

Sept.    5. — By   the  Prins    W-'iV/cwi^Paramaibo: 

Frame    &   Co 6,500 

George  A.  .Alden  &  Co 2,500    • 

Gilkspie    Bros 2,500        1 1,500 

Sept.  8. — By  the  5"araH'(icfl=Demerara: 

Middleton    &    Co 16,000 

Gieorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500       27,500 

Sept.    8. —  Bv    the    Aroro»a=Demerara: 

George  A.    Alden   &   Co 12,500 

Middleton    &    Co 10,000       22,500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

Port    of    New    York — .August. 
Imports:  Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber     3.578,322  $2, 102. 97') 

Balata      80,045  36,094 

Gutta-percha    9,286  6:135 

Gutta-jelutong   (Pontianak)    1,300,009  33678 

Total     4,967,662  $2,178,877 

E.r ports  : 

India-rubber     81,914  $54,438 

Reclaimed  rubber 2,262  260 

Rubber  scrap  imported....       467,956  34,248 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Aug.    10.— By    the    i?c/gra:'W=:=Hamburg: 

Pounds. 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.,  Africans       5,500 

Poel    &    Arnold,    Africans 4,500 

W.    L.    Gough   Co..    Africans....        3,426        13.426 

Aug.     20. — By    the    6'a.roHta=LivcrpooI : 
Poel   &   Arnold,    Africans 7,000 

Aug.     18. —  By     the     G7iara/=Singapore: 
W.     L.     Gough     Co.,     Gutta-Jelutong....        56,835 
Total     77,261 


PARA  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER,     AUGUST,   1908    (IN   KILOGRAMS). 


NEW   YORK. 

EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Schrader,    (iruner    &    Co 22,950 

Gordon     &     Co 66,130 

J.    Marques   &    Co 16,490 

Adelbert    H.    Alden    6,800 

E,    Pinto    Alvcs    &    Co 21,420 

Pires.   Teixeira  &   Co 12,750 

Scholz,    Hartje    &    Co 170 

De  I^gotellcri   &   Co 2,380 

R.    Suarez    &    C"o 

R.   O.   Ahlens  &  Co 

Sundries     

Itacoatiara.    direct     

Manaos,    direct    11 5.470 

Iquitos,    direct    

Total,   August    264,560 

Total,    July     303.465 


EUROPE. 

Mtdiuin. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

Fine. 

Mt'tliiim 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

TOT.\r.. 

8.330 

80.520 

14.190 

125.990 

31.450 

3.910 

2.970 

23,492 

61.822 

187.812 

9.860 

98,010 

174.000 

26.860 

6,800 

330 

33.990 

207,990 

2.720 

54.  "20 

73.33" 

28.560 

3.570 

5.280 

37,410 

llo,74J 

.3.230 

35.640 

4,620 

50,290 

28.220 

3.570 

10,560 

13,200 

55,550 

10^,840 

46.530 

67.950 

29.750 

7.920 

37,670 

105.620 

17,490 

30,240 

13.600 

9.900 

23,500 

53.740 

170 

38.280 

38,620 

11,880 

11.880 

50.500 

1.700 

43.890 

47.970 

.... 

47,970 

12, 610 

.... 

4.3"! 

2,639 

19.500 

19,550 

10,436 

10.436 

10.436 

.... 

100 

.... 

100 

100 

3.242 

2.132 

1,740 

7.114 

7.II4 

32.182 

39.49" 

16,225 

203,368 

313.446 

45.881 

"7.371 

73.243 

449.941 

653.309 

4.583 
502.857 

388 
64.119 

2,938 

75,252 

246.774 
361,418 

254,683 
1.003.646 

254,683 

5^'i2^ 

453.971 

35,035 

811.758 

1,815.401 

77.885 

343.954 

109.439 

834,743 

337.645 

33.166 

107,931 

149,003 

627.745 

1.462,488 
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Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — show  an  advance,  as  compared  with  last 
month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 8>^@  8j4 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign 8    @  8% 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires 6    @  6^ 

Automobile   tires    6    (S)  tyi 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @8 

White   trimmed   rubber 10^2(0)11 

Heavy  black  rubber 4/^@  4^ 

Air  brake  hose 3J4@  4 

Garden  hose   2     @  2^ 

Fire  and  large  hose 2J4@  if^ 

Matting    iVi®  iH 


Benjamin  Franklin   Sutton. 


DENJAMIN  F.  SUTTON  died  on  September  23  at  his  summer 
*-*  home,  "Echo  Park,"  at  Lake  Spofford,  New  Hampshire. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  so  much  of  an  invalid  as  to  fill  his 

friends  with  appre- 
hension, but  the 
end  came  sudden- 
ly, following  a 
third  attack  of 
paralysis.  Mr. 
Sutton  was  born 
about  63  years  ago 
at  Lockport,  New 
York.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  rub- 
ber  manufacture 
through  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Per- 
kins Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  which 
later  was  merged 
with  the  Duval 
Rubber  Co.  (Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Isl- 
and). He  was  of 
inventive  turn  of 
mind  and  devel- 
oped an  atomizer 
valve  which  was  worked  at  a  profit  by  the  two  companies  named. 
About  1885  Mr.  Sutton  became  connected  with  a  New  York 
firm  in  the  rubber  druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries  business, 
which  then  for  six  years  had  consisted  of  two  partners — Russell 
Parker  and  James  H.  Stearns.  The  firm  then  became  Parker, 
Stearns  &  Sutton,  which  name  was  continued  after  the  business 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  state  in  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  with  $450,000  capital.  Mr.  Sutton  was  the  inventor 
of  the  continuous  flow  syringe  and  of  a  number  of  other  special- 
ties manufactured  so  successfully  by  the  company  referred  to. 
The  style  of  the  corporation  was  changed  December  8,  1905,  to 
Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.,  owing  to  Mr.  Sutton's  wish  to  retire 
from  business,  and  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  Brooklyn  for 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  presi- 
dent of  its  bowling  association.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  yachts- 
man, owning  the  schooner  yacht  Loyal,  and  holding  for  a  long 
time  the  position  of  cominodore  of  the  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  in 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  several  other  organizations  de- 
voted to  this  sport.  Mr.  Sutton  finally  made  his  home  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  all  the  year — in  winter  in  a  beautiful 
home  which  he  built  at  Keene,  and  in  summer  at  "Echo  Park," 
already  mentioned.  At  Lake  Spofford  he  had  as  neighbors  his 
two  partners,  Messrs.  Parker  and  Stearns,  both  of  whom  owned 
beautiful  homes  there. 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  his  prime,  was  a  man  of  striking  appearance, 
an  athlete,  and  an  amateur  artist  whose  work  attracted  attention. 
The  interment  was  from  his  late  home,  on  September  25.  A 
widow  and  daughter  survive. 


In  Tlie  India-Rubber  Journal  occurs  an  extended  notice  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Drummond  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field, 
in  London,  on  September  3.  Mr.  Drummond,  who  is  a  grandson 
of  Lord  Muncaster,  is  one  of  the  joint  managers  of  the  British 
Murac  Syndicate,  Limited,  which  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
rubber  industry.  Mr.  Drummond  is  related  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  is  described  as  also  a  large  shareholder  in  the 
murac  syndicate.  The  bride  was  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the 
late  Marshall  Field,  the  wealthy  Chicago  merchant. 
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itehals,    etc. 

■D*K    J.    MAYWALD.    F.    C.    S.. 

(Successor  to  Dr.    Peter  T.    Austen), 
CONSULTING    CHEMIST. 
Mne  St.,  Phone.  823  John,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
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SPECIAL     ATTENTIOH     GIVEN  TO   XXFOBT  BUSINESS.  COEBESPONBENCE    AUB   INQUISZES   SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


Llrt^ITTED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


We  are  alvays  open  to  cotreepond 
wltb  experienced  Robber  men.  both 
for    Factory    and    Executive    Work. 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  inyenUons   kindred    to    the   Trade 

and    Ideas    for    deTelopment.    Inrited. 
MfkNTDFAl         D       fi  Oar    Derelopment    Department    kItc* 

ITl^^I-l  I  KE.<41-«    r,     V  these    matters    special    attention. 

Canadian  Sale*  Branchsa:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,   TORONTO,  Onl.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

D.    LOaNE   MoOIBBOV,  J.   C.    IflOEOLSOir,  U.    C.    UTTLLABEY,  E.   J.   YOUITOE,  B.   LLOTS  JONES, 

Vio»-Prei,    &    Managing    Director.  Hajia^er  HeohAniottl  Oooda.  Uana^er  Footwear  Dept.  Sales    Manager.  Sact.-TrMU. 


B.   LOEWENTHAL  ®,  COMPANY 
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BUY  AND  SELL 

IN  ANY  GRADE 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY 


RUBBER  MAKERS'  Necessities  and  Sup- 
plies for  Producers  of  Surfacers,  for 
Waterproofing,  Saturating  Materials  and 
Electrical  Insulating  Purposes,  viz: 

RUBBER  SURROGATES  LIME  FLOUR 

White  and  Brown     PIGMENTS 


SULPHURETTE-ANTIMONY 

Qoldeo  and  Crimson 

RED  OXIDE 

HYPO  BLACK 

CHLORIDE  OF  SULPHUR 

GENUINE  LITHARGE 

Powdered  and  Flake 

SULPHUR 

VEGETABLE  BLACKS 

BLACK  FILLER 

BISULPHIDE  CARBON 

TETRACHLORIDE  CARBON 


Standard  and  Brilliant 
VERMILION 

ROSIN  Chemically  Treated 
SHELLAC 

GILSONITE  ASPHALTUM 
HYDRO  CARBON 
MINERAL  RUBBER 
ELASTIC  COMPOUND 
COMPO  BLACK 
WAXES,  Ceresine,  Ozokerite 
VARNISH  MAKERS' SUPPLIES 
INSULATING  COMPOUNDS 


PLEASE    WRITE    FOR    QUOTATIONS 

We  are  alert  to  present  unknown  natural  products  lo  the  producers  o{ 
rubber  goods  and  others  so  soon  as  our  investigating  department  finds 
them  of  sufficient  interest. 

William  H.  Scheel 


Re^iitered 
Cablegram 
Address, 
"OBLIGATO," 
New  YorK 


jMerchant 


Talephona 

Call 

840  Jahn 


159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


/\DOLF»H    HIRSCH  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Dealer*  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

BRIDOE  ARCH,  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Talapbone  3190  Beekman  Gable  Address  'AdUPBCbco' 
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PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Mills:  GERMANTOWN  AND  KENSINGTON 

Reclaimers 
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POLITICS— AND   BUSINESS. 


THE  near  approach  3f  the  American  presidcntal  elec- 
tion— the  date  is  November  3 — does  not  tempt 
The  India  Rubber  Would  to  indulge  in  any  forecast 
of  the  result,  although  we  do  not  doubt  our  capacity 
as  prophets  equally  with  most  of  those  who  are  doing 
business  in  this  line.  The  fact  is  that  the  era  has  gone 
by  when  "the  country"  was  ".saved"  or  "lost"  as  the 
result  of  a  national  election.  The  same  people  stay  on 
the  same  soil,  occupied  in  the  same  pursuits ;  the  laws 
remain  practically  the  same  even  in  the  event  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  party  control,  and  back  of  all  remain  the 
same  constitution  and  the  same  flag.  What  need,  then, 
of  a  scare,  when  Americans  start  out  to  discharge  the 
periodical  obligation  of  designating  a  new  occupant  of 
the  White  House? 

There  is  reason  for  discussing  business  conditions  in 
America,  however,  regardless  of  political  conditions  at 
this  time.  The  latter  we  may  dismiss  with  the  general 
C5  statement  that  the  1908  campaign  has  been  exceptionally 
2?  brief,  and  that  the  contending  parties  in  the  contest 
have,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  outlined  no 
issues.  No  matter  who  may  be  chosen  president,  he  has 
no  power  to  make  or  unmake  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  the  composition  of  the  national  legislature  is  changed 
slowly  and  conservatively. 


But  what  about  business?  Just  a  year  ago  The  India 
RuiiBEK  Would  was  chronicling  the  decision  of  the  lead- 
ing rubber  manufacturers  to  limit  production  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  the  absolute  demands  of  trade ;  in 
other  words,  to  invest  no  money  in  making  goods  for 
"stocking  up."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision 
was  wise.  Suppose  that  a  score  of  tire  manufacturers, 
each  maintaining  a  branch  house  in  every  important 
center  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  are  each  trying 
to  make  all  the  tires  that  the  150,000  American  auto- 
mf)bilists  may  require.  Is  it  good  business?  Is  stock- 
ing u[)  the  branch  houses  meeting  a  demand?  Does  the 
volume  of  manufacture  involve  a  measure  of  profits? 

I'ortunately,  we  think,  the  bankers  of  the  manufac- 
turers we  have  reference  to — and  the  same  thing  was 
true  in  other  lines  than  tires — advised  a  curtailment  of 
activity,  with  the  result  of  a  marked  decrease,  for  a 
while,  in  the  production  of  rubber  goods.  Likewise, 
less  rubber  used,  and  lower  prices  for  rubber. 

The  lower  prices  for  rubber  are  now  ancient  history, 
which  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers have  been  obliged  to  get  busy  again,  in  order 
to  meet  a  normal  demand  for  goods  which  can  be  sup- 
plied no  longer  from  store.  All  of  this  has  happened  in 
advance  of  the  presidential  election,  for  wdiich  reason 
we  may  indulge  the  suggestion  that,  no  matter  how  the 
election  may  result  on  November  3,  the  victorious  party 
cannot  well  claim  credit  for  the  revival  of  business  that, 
undoubtedly,  is  now  developing. 


RUBBER  PLANTING  TO  DATE. 


THE  International  Rubber  Exhibition  held  recently 
in  London  was,  first  of  all,  a  notable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  of  rubber  culture.  It  seems 
hardly  longer  ago  than  yesterday  when  intelligent 
business  men  were  discussing  such  questions  as 
whether  rubber  trees  could  be  grown  from  planted 
seeds,  whether  cultivated  trees  would  produce  rubber, 
or  whether  the  product  of  such  trees  could  be  obtained 
at  a  profit.  Already  these  basic  questions  have  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  so  effectively  that  con- 
servative owners  of  capital  now  have  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  rubber  culture, 
with  the  result  that  many  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  land  have  been  covered  permanently  with  forests 
of  the  most  valuable  rubber  yielding  species. 

.Simply  as  an  achievement  in  creating  forests,  the 
work  of  the  rubber  planters  already  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  notable  results  of  human  endeavor.  But 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  not  merely  interesting 
by  reason  of  its  novelty  and  its  magnitude ;  the  result 
promises  to  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  world,  besides 
yielding  handsome  profits  to  many  of  those  whose 
capital  has  been  invested  in  this  work. 

The  amount  of  plantation  rubber  that  has  been 
marketed  to  date  is  well  worth  consideration.     During 
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the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year  no  less  than 
2,618.652  pounds  [  =  1142j/^  metric  tons]  were  shipped 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  alone — of  the  high- 
•est  priced  rubber  in  the  world's  markets.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  1714  tons  per  year.  Considered  from  one 
standpoint  this  is  not  a  large  figure.  The  world's 
approximate  total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1907- 
'08,  according  to  one  of  the  best  authorities,  was  66,- 
-379  tons,  compared  with  which  the  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
product  would  figure  only  about  2j4  per  cent.  It  must 
be  considered,  however,  how  rapidly  the  plantation 
product  has  increased  in  volume,  only  296  tons  having 
come  from  the  Far  East  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1906,  and  practically  nothing  back  of  1904.  Its  intrin- 
sic value  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  one  ton  of 
Ceylon  rubber  offsetting  in  the  factory  from  1^^  to  5 
tons  of  other  grades ;  its  superior  selling  value  is  no 
less  marked. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  the  output  of  plantation  rubber  from  the  Far 
East  in  1910  would  amount  to  10,000  tons.  While  we 
doubt  that  this  result  will  be  reached  so  soon,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  the  many  millions  of 
carefully  cultivated  young  rubber  trees  already  planted 
have  come  "into  bearing,"  the  product  of  plantations 
will  easily  rank  first  in  the  matter  of  quantity  in  any 
list  of  crude  rubbers. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  rubber  planting  involves  no  unsettled  problems. 
About  all  that  has  been  settled  definitely  is  the  afifirm- 
ative  answering  of  the  three  questions  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  orticle.  The  success  attained  in  the 
Far  East  has  related  mainly  to  the  Hevea  species,  but 
the  details  have  little  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  other 
rubber  yielding  species;  they  are  not  even  conclusive 
with  regard  to  Hevea  in  other  regions. 

Now  to  confine  our  attention  to  Hevea  alone,  and  in 
Ceylon  and  Malaya,  the  questions  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered: How  should  the  ground  be  prepared  for 
planting?  How  close  to  plant?  Should  the  ground  be 
kept  clean  while  the  seedlings  are  getting  a  start? 
Should  "catch  crops"  be  planted,  and  if  so  what? 
When  to  begin  tapping?  What  method  of  tapping  to 
adopt?  What  form  in  which  to  send  the  rubber  to 
market?  We  have  seen  that,  without  the  final  set- 
tlement of  any  one  of  these  questions,  much  planta- 
tion rubber  has  been  produced  and  sold  and  put  to 
use,  and  much  of  it  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned.  Never- 
theless, the  questions  here  suggested,  and  many  more, 
are  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  settled 
practice  of  national  rubber  culture  remains  to  be  de- 
fined, and  that  in  all  probability  the  scientific  estate 
manager  ten  years  hence  may  regard  as  exceedingly 
crude  the  best  work  in  rubber  production  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Hence  we  look  forward  to  having  occasion 
to  devote  no  little  space  to  the  subject  of  the  further 


development  of  rubber  culture,  not  only  in  the  regions 
where  the  greatest  success  has  been  attained  thus  far, 
but  in  other  regions  as  well. 


THE  TAXICAB  TRUST. 


'T~'HOUGH  one  taxicab  may  not  run  far  in  its  appointed 
■*•  sphere,  taxicabs  on  a  whole  are  doing  much  to  make  the 
whole  world  akin.  In  our  news  pages  note  is  made  of  the 
listing  on  the  Paris  stock  exchange  of  the  shares  of  the  leading 
company,  to  date,  in  supplying  New  Yorkers  with  a  taxicab  serv- 
ice, and  already  Parisian  "bulls"  and  "bears"  were  trading  in 
the  shares  of  the  leading  London  company  in  the  same  field. 
It  has  come  to  the  point,  really,  that  the  thrifty  French  investor 
may  be  interested,  while  he  enjoys  his  newspaper  and  his  morning 
cofifee  together,  in  learning  whether  it  has  been  raining  in  New 
York.  More  rain,  more  taxicab  passengers,  more  dividends  for 
himself.  For  France  is  the  home  of  the  new  service,  and 
France  has  supplied  not  only  the  vehicles  and  appliances,  but  an 
important  amount  of  capital  in  introducing  the  new  conveniences 
elsewhere.  French  directors  sit  on  the  boards  of  the  corporations 
which  collect  taxicab  fares  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  London  and 
most  other  important  English  cities. 

If  the  politicians  hear  of  this  they  may  decide  that  they  have  an- 
other peg  on  which  to  hang  an  argument  against  "trusts,"  but  this 
will  avail  little  if  the  public  should  happen  to  vote  the  taxicab  a 
good  innovation — which  they  seem  disposed  to  do.  The  truth  is  that 
the  individual  owner  of  a  cab  horse,  working  his  own  plant,  can- 
not render  so  good  a  service,  and  at  so  small  a  cost,  as  the  elab- 
orately organized  system  of  carrying  passengers  in  cities  every- 
where, which  is  the  basis  of  the  new  line  of  securities  listed  on 
the  Paris  bourse,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  here.  Doubt- 
less the  taxicab  business  will  become  less  centralized  in  Paris  in 
time,  but  that  city  deserves  the  credit  for  the  innovation.  But 
wherever  the  profits  go,  the  rubber  tire  manufacturers  may  expect 
to  benefit   in   whatever  country  the  new   vehicles   are   operated. 


If  anybody  is  working  overtime  these  days  it  must  be  the 
tire  inventing  class.  They  work  even  while  they  sleep,  for 
surely  they  could  not  turn  out  during  waking  hours  alone  such 
a  volume  of  contributions  as  they  make  to  the  patent  office 
files.  Besides,  some  of  the  specifications  suggest  "dreams" — 
mental  activity  after  the  midnight  oil  has  ceased  to  burn.  This 
is  not  recorded  by  way  of  criticism  or  complaint;  the  more  the 
merrier  for  the  looker  on !  But  what  reward  has  the  inventor 
for  such  incessant  efTort?  We  have  no  idea  that  the  motorists — 
the  buyers  of  tires — ever  hear  of  such  strange  things  as  they 
might  if  they  had  enough  curiosity  to  read  all  the  patent  speci- 
fications. Can  it  be  that  the  tire  inventors  have  a  grudge 
against  the  patent  ofiice  examiners,  which  they  seek  to  make 
felt  by   overwhelming  the   latter   with   work? 


Not  satisfied  merely  with  making  artificial  rubber 
"equal  to  the  best  Para,"  an  English  inventor,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  has  gone  so  much  farther  as  to  make  "a  latex 
which  could  be  coagulated  into  rubber."  Whoever  can  produce 
a  latex  without  the  aid  of  nature  ought  not  to  find  it  difficult 
to  produce  latex  yielding  trees  without  waiting  for  seeds  to 
germinate,  and,  what  is  more,  trees  that  will  yield  latex  in 
every  climate,  without  regard  to  seasons.  The  artificial  rubber 
inventor,  when  he  comes  to  be  really  in  earnest,  knows  no 
such   word   as    impossibility. 


A  recent  theft  on  an  extensive  scale  of  motor  tires 
is  referred  to  in  a  local  newspaper  as  having  been  carried  out 
by  burglars  who  didn't  molest  the  cash  or  other  valuables  in 
the  store.  Which  might  justify  the  firm  in  claiming  to  make 
"good  tires."  Also,  rubber  surely  is  "going  up"  when  it  gets 
to  be  worth   more  than  money. 
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THE    USES    FOR    GUTTA-PERCHA   TISSUE. 


■  I  '  H E  increasing  number  of  uses  to  which  gutta-percha  tissue 
■'•  is  being  put  is  responsible  for  making  this  article  quite  im- 
portant to  the  trade.  When  gutta-percha  tissue  was  first  made 
in  the  United  States,  something  more  than  50  years  ago,  it  was 
manufactured  exclusively  for  the  use  of  hatters.  By  these  it 
was  used  to  stick  the  manufacturer's  name  plate  or  trade  mark 
on  the  inside  of  the  crown.  The  name  plate  was  printed  in 
silver  or  gold  on  the  tissue,  placed  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  a 
hot  iron  passed  over  it  and  it  became  inseparably  a  part  of  the 
felt.  This  use  of  gutta-percha  tissue  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  important  one  to  which  it  was  put,  although  some  hos- 
pitals used  it  for  bandages  and  surgeons  sometimes  used  it  in 
dressing  wounds  where  it  was  desirable  to  keep  out  the  air.  E.x- 
cept  for  these  surgical  uses  it  is  commercially  employed  only 
as  a  cement  for  sticking  cloth  or  for  making  it  waterproof. 

The  archives  of  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  (New  York)  tell 
the  story  of  the  American  demand.  In  his  report  to  his  stock- 
holders in  about  1866  Mr.  Bishop  relates  that  since  the  end  of 
the  war  the  demand  for  gutta-percha  for  cables,  for  splints,  and 
for  other  surgical  purposes  had  decreased  very  rapidly,  but  that 
in  order  to  keep  his  factory  busy  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
good  profit,  he  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  hat-making  trade 
with  gutta-percha  tissue,  which  was  used  for  affi.xing  labels. 
This,  Mr.  Bishop  said,  was  keeping  the  factory  fairly  busy. 

Since  that  time  the  adhesive  qualities  of  gutta-percha  tissue  has 
brought  it  into  many  uses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  demand 
created  by  the  tailors,  who  use  large  quantities  of  the  tissue  in 
finishing  the  bottoms  of  trousers.  For  this  purpose  the  tissue  is 
put  up  on  spools  in  strips  of  from  i  inch  to  lyi  inches  in  width, 
each  spool  containing  100  yards.  Its  use  at  the  bottom  of  trousers 
prevents  any  stitching  being  necessary  and  therefore  makes  a 
much  smoother  finish,  hher  the  hem  is  turned  up  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  leg  a  strip  of  gutta-percha  tissue  is  placed  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  it  and  the  hem 
is  cemented  firmly  and  evenly.  For  this  purpose  the  tailors  use 
tissue  that  ranges  from  6  to  8  square  yards  to  the  pound  and 
is  fully  twice  as  heavy  as  the  tissue  used  by  the  hatters.  In  some 
instances  the  tissue  is  also  used  in  finishing  the  ends  of  sleeves, 
and  in  shaping  coat  collars.  For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  a 
stifFer  material  is  generally  needed. 

.'\mong  the  principal  uses  for  which  the  tissue  is  used  at  pres- 
ent is  the  making  of  dress  shields,  and  in  covering  corset  steels. 
Dress  shields  are  manufactured  by  placing  a  sheet  of  tissue, 
somewhat  heavier  than  that  used  by  the  tailors  and  made  of 
the  pure  gum,  between  two  layers  of  cloth  and  cementing  by 
the  use  of  a  hot  iron.  This  makes  a  moisture  proof  shield,  prac- 
tically as  light  and  pliable  as  the  cloth  itself.  Large  quantities 
are  used  in  this  manufacture.  In  the  manufacture  of  corsets, 
steel  stays  are  now  generally  used  instead  of  whalebone.  Gutta- 
percha tissue  is  used  in  furnishing  a  waterproof  covering  for 
these  so  as  to  prevent  rusting.  In  cheap  corsets  the  tissue  is 
simply  attached  by  heat  to  the  steel  itself,  giving  it  a  moisture 
proof  coating,  but  in  the  finer  grades  strips  of  muslin  and  tissue 
are  cut  to  exactly  cover  both  sides  of  the  steel;  these  are  folded 
around  the  steel  with  the  tissue  between  the  metal  and  the  cloth 
and  cemented  by  the  application  of  heat  so  that  "skinning"  or 
slipping  off  is  an   impossibility. 

Another  considerable  use  to  which  gutta-percha  tissue  has  been 
put  in  recent  years,  is  in  dressing  and  repairing  furs.  For 
this  purpose  the  tissue  is  invaluable.  It  is  backed  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  and  these  are  furnished  in  a  variety  of  colors  to  match 
the  skins  upon  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  edges  to  be 
fastened  are  brought  together,  the  tissue  side  of  the  fabric 
placed  next  to  the  skin  and  the  iron  applied  with  the  result,  if 
the  color  is  well  matched,  that  the  joint  cannot  be  discovered 
from  either  side  of  the  fur.  Patches  are  applied  in  this  way 
and   skins   are   pieced   together.     The   process   is   also   the   basis 


of  the  manufacture  of  the  cheap  furs  that  are  so  plentiful  in 
the  market.  These  are  made  up  from  scraps  and  odds  and 
ends  that  formerly  were  thrown  away.  By  careful  workmanship 
and  the  use  of  gutta-percha  tissue  jackets,  muffs  and  boas  are 
now  made  at  an  extremely  low  price  that  require  very  close 
scrutiny  to  be  detected.  Quantities  are  used  for  this  purpose 
and  the  joints  are  practically  unbreakable. 

Speaking  of  the  patching  utility  of  the  tissue,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  one  big  firm,  Larkins  &  Co.  (Buffalo,  New 
York)  uses  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  tissue  a  month  which  it 
cuts  up  and  sells  in  envelopes  as  "mending  tissue"  at  10  cents 
a  package.  This  tissue  is  cut  into  strips  6  inches  wide  and  one 
yard  long,  one  strip  to  the  package.  The  directions  say  that  it 
will  mend  instantly  any  fabric  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest 
weave,  kid  gloves,  rubber  goods,  hats  or  shoes.  For  mending 
a  rent  or  cut  the  edges  are  drawn  together,  on  the  under  side 
is  placed  a  strip  of  tissue  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole,  this  is 
backed  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  and  the  whole  hermetically 
sealed  by  the  application  of  heat.  If  it  is  a  hole  that  is  being 
patched  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  outside  to  absorb  the 
surplus  tissue.  In  this  case  the  tissue  will  adhere  to  the  paper 
rather  than  to  the  cloth,  leaving  upon  the  latter  no  evidence 
of  its  presence. 

The  tissue  is  also  used  by  shoemakers  for  mending  shoes  with 
invisible  patches  and  for  cementing  in  the  original  manufacture 
of  the  shoes.  For  this  purpose  and  for  splicing  leather  belts 
the  gutta-percha  cement  is  more  generally  used  than  the  tissue. 
In  the  belt  splicing  great  success  has  been  obtained.  The  two 
surfaces  to  be  joined  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  the  cement 
which  is  mi.xed  in  some  volatile  solvent.  After  evaporation  has 
dried  out  the  solvent  and  left  the  leather  covered  with  the  ce- 
ment the  surfaces  are  pressed  together  between  hot  irons  and  the 
adhesion  is  so  perfect  that  the  splice  can  scarcely  be  detected 
and  is  as  strong  as  any  other  portion  of  the  belt. 

High  class  printing  establishments  are  using  quite  an  amount 
of  tissue  recently  for  underlaying  cuts.  This  is  made  thicker 
than  the  mending  tissue,  running  only  4  or  5  square  yards  to 
the  pound.  Cuts  are  backed  with  the  tissue  when  hot,  and  run 
through  the  press.  The  plastic  condition  of  the  gutta-percha 
builds  the  cut  to  exactly  the  right  height  and  when  cold  this 
is  rigid.  This  is  principally  used  in  magazine  and  fine  book 
work.  The  government  printing  office  at  Washington  uses  quite 
a  quantity  of  gutta-percha  tissue  tape,  Yz  inch  wide,  one  sixty- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  wound  on  spools  of  100  yards  each. 

Paper  manufacturers  also  use  the  tissue  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  fastening  the  ends  of  rolls.  The  ends  of  the  rolls  are 
lapped  with  a  strip  of  tissue  between  and  the  passage  between 
the  rollers  furnishes  enough  heat  for  a  perfect  fastening. 

New  uses  for  the  tissue  are  constantly  being  devised  and  the 
sale  of  it  is  gradually  increasing,  although  some  of  the  original 
services  to  which  it  was  put  have  been  lessened  by  substitutes. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  hat  labels,  only  the  higher  priced 
goods  now  using  the  tissue.  There  are  enough  services  for  it, 
however,  to  keep  the  makers  active  and  the  demand  is  steady. 


An  eight-day  taxicab  test  has  been  arranged  to  take  place 
in  Paris  this  month.  One  object  is  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
more  accurately  controlling  and  combining  the  consumption 
of  the  various  fuels  employed. 


The  city  of  New  York  now  owns,  for  the  use  of  the  various 
municipal  departments,  102  automobiles.  As  mentioned  in  .. 
former  India  Rubber  World,  rumors  were  not  lacking  of  the 
want  of  system  in  keeping  the  machines  in  order,  and  the  absence 
of  economy  in  the  matter  of  repairs.  According  to  The  Motor 
World,  however,  a  municipal  garage  has  now  been  opened,  under 
the  charge  of  responsible  employes  of  the  city,  all  the  city 
automobiles  now  being  cared  for  in  one  place,  and  all  repairs 
and    supplies   being   obtained    at   a   minimum    cost. 
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GUAYULE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■  I  'HE  production  of  giiayule  rubber  in  Texas  is  the  subject 
•*■  of  a  recent  report  made  bj-  the  German  consul  in  Galveston, 
from  which  we  quote :  "The  experiments  made  with  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  from  the  guayule  plant  have  proved  so  successful 
that  a  corporation  known  as  The  Big  Bend  Manufacturing  Q). 
has  closed  a  contract  with  the  state  government  of  Texas,  by 
which  it  has  acquired  the  right  to  utilize  the  guayule  plants  grow- 
ing on  all  the  so  called  school  lands  which  are  at  the  present 
time  still  owned  by  the  state.  The  guayule  producing  areas  thus 
leased  comprise  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  western  Texas.  The 
territory  in  which  the  guayule  plant  thrives  especially  well,  ex- 
tends from  Langtry,  in  Val  Verde  county,  to  Cerro  Blanco  in 
El  Paso  county,  and  comprises  an  area  measuring  250  miles  in 
length  by  75  to  100  miles  in  width.  The  present  term  of  the 
contract  of  lease  is  four  years,  and  the  amount  paid  the  state 
for  rental  is  $61,000.  In  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
species,  a  special  provision  has  been  incorporated  in  the  con- 
tract prohibiting  the  cutting  of  plants  before  they  have  reached 
a   certain   age   and   attained   a    stated   height." 

.Some  details  regarding  the  contract  referred  to  in  tlie  German 
consular  report  appe.ired  in  The  Indv.v  Rubber  World  October 
I,  1907  (page  21),  including  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the 
Texas  legislature  authorizing  the  contract,  that  no  bid  would 
be  accepted  from  any  party  or  a  member  of  any  trust,  monopoly, 
or  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  act  became  effective  on 
July  II,  1907,  after  a  hasty  passage,  section  2  declaring  the  exist- 
ence of  such  "an  emergency  and  imperative  public  necessity 
that  the  constitutional  rules  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three 
days  be  suspended."  Neither  the  act,  however,  nor  the  regula- 
tions for  carrying  it  into  effect,  called  for  haste  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  guayule  on  the  school  lands,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  Texas  supply  controlled  by  the  "Big  Bend  Man- 
ufacturing Co."  should  be  held  in  reserve  until  rich.er  fields  jn 
Mexico  are  exhausted. 

*  *        * 

All  the  guayule  shrub  in  Texas  is  not  on  the  school  lands, 
however.  The  India  Rubber  World  August  i,  1907  (page 
332),  reported  the  incorporation  of  the  Texas  Rubber  Co., 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rubber  from  guayule,  stating  that 
it  had  already  purchased  all  the  guayule  shrub  in  three  large 
Texas  counties.  No  report  has  been  had  of  action  by  this 
company,  and  it  is  possible  that  nothing  will  be  done  while  the 
interests  in  control  are  busy  in  developing  work  in  Mexico, 
which  was  begun  at  an  earlier  date.  Texas  has  thus  far  con- 
tributed no  guayule  rubber  to  the  market. 

*  *        * 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  guayule  shrub  first 
became  the  subject  of  scientific  attention  in  what  is  now  United 
States  territory.  Texas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Mexico,  and 
upon  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  a  formal  establishment 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  became  necessary. 
The  "Report  on  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Sur- 
vey" made  on  behalf  of  the  former  country  by  Major  William 
H.  Emory  (Washington,  1859"),  in  a  series  of  sumptuous  quarto 
volumes,  embraces  a  number  of  scientific  reports,  that  on  Botany 
(Volume  II)  being  the  work  of  the  afterward  famous  John 
Torrey.  On  page  86  the  plant  now  known  as  "guayule"  is 
described  by  Asa  Gray,  an  assistant  in  the  work  and  also  des- 
tined to  become  famous,  and  by  him  given  the  designation  Par- 
thenium  argentatum,  which  it  has  still  retained.  The  specimen 
reported  on  was  gathered  "near  Escondido  creek,  Texas  [a 
region  which  the  present  writer  cannot  identify],  in  rocky  places, 
September,  1852,"  by  Dr.  Bigelow.  Gray  does  not  appear  to 
have  observed  that  the  shrub  contained  rubber.  The  report 
referred   to   lists   as   occurring   in   the   same   general    region   the 


already  named  Parthenium  icanuin,  H.  B.  K.,  a  plant  now  known 
in  Mexico  as  "mariola,"  and  often  mistaken  for  guayule,  though 
of  no  value  as  a  rubber  producer.  [See  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World,  July   i,   1905— page  335.] 

The  later  and  more  notable  scientific  work,  "Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana,"  embraces  4  quarto  volumes  on  Botany  edited  by 
William  Botting  Hemsley  (London,  1879-1881).  Parthenium 
argentatum.  Gray,  is  mentioned  (Volume  II,  page  148)  as  oc- 
curring in  Texas  and  in  northern  Mexico  from  San  Luis  to 
San  Antonio.  Referring  to  the  specimen  in  the  Kevv  herbarium 
it  is  said :  "We  are  not  certain  whether  this  was  collected  within 
our  limits,"  meaning  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
*         *         * 

A  LETTER  from  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture 
(bureau  of  plant  industry)  to  The  India  Rubber  World  says: 
"Representatives  of  this  department  have  visited  the  section  of 
Texas  which  was  reported  as  having  guayule,  with  a  view  to  its 
exploitation,  but  they  nowhere  found  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
warrant  the  attempt.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  successful 
culture  of  this  plant  seems  too  remote  to  justify  experiments." 


LARGE  ORDERS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  PLANT. 


""PHE  General  Electric  Co.  (Schenectady,  New  York),  through 
•*■  their  Brazilian  agents,  have  secured  a  contract  for  the 
electrification  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  important  government  enterprise. 
The  system  embraces  700  miles  of  track,  303  locomotives,  and 
about  3,000  cars.  The  General  Electric  Co.'s  contract  will  entitle 
them  to  sell  light  and  power  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Nichtheroy. 
The  General  Electric  Co.'s  agents  have  also  been  granted  a  con- 
cession covering  the  supply  of  light  and  power  to  the  cit.v  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants  and  the  largest 
coffee  market  in  the  world. 

Siemens-Schuckert  Werke  G.  m.  b.  H.,  of  Berlin,  are  reported 
to  have  secured,  through  their  branch  in  Mexico  City,  the  order 
for  the  machinery  and  installation  of  the  hydro-electric  works 
on  the  lake  of  Chapala,  near  Guadalajara.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  expenditure  on  the  works  will  amount  to  about  15,000,000 
marks   [=$3,357,000]. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Coventry  city  council  [says  Londo!i 
Financial  News,  September  23]  that  the  contract  for  electric  light 
cable  had  been  placed  with  a  German  firm,  the  reasons  being 
that  the  prices  obtained  from  English  firms  were  time  after  time 
almost  identical,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  arrangement 
as  to  which  of  the  home  tenders  was  to  get  the  Coventry  con- 
tract. It  was  further  stated  that  the  cable  was  the  same,  whether 
obtained  from  abroad  or  from  English  makers ;  yet  as  copper 
went  up  enormously  in  price  and  had  now  fallen,  manufacturers 
must  be  getting  a  very  large  "pull."  The  Council  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  committee  making  the  contract  with  the  German 
company. 

Allgemcine  Elektricitats  Gesellshaft  (Uie  General  Electric 
Co.  of  Berlin)  were  reported  lately  to  have  opened  at  Constanti- 
nople a  special  agency  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 


VULCANINA. 


AN  Eastern  contemporary,  the  name  of  which  has  been  mislaid, 
contains  the  following  from  a  correspondent :  "It  is  stated 
in  a  Brazilian  paper  that  a  company  has  been  organized  for  the 
exploitation  of  a  Brazilian  invention  known  as  'Vulcanina,'  which 
is  a  preparation  of  rubber  to  be  used  for  road  paving  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  building  in  which  the 
company  will  establish  its  offices  has  been  acquired.  In  this 
connection  I  read  in  an  account  of  the  new  premises  of  John 
Dewar  &  Son,  Limited,  in  the  Haymarket,  London,  that  'the  floor 
of  the  main  hall  is  laid  with  rubber  tiles  such  as  are  now  used  in 
the  best  offices  in  America.'  " 
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The   India-Rubber   Interest   in   the    East. 


AT  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  International  Rubber  Conference 
held  in  connection  with  the  International  Rubber  and  Al- 
lied Trades  Exhibition,  at  Olympia,  at  which  Sir  Henry 
A.  Blake,  c.  c.  m.  c,  presided  over  a  large  audience,  Mr.  M.  Kel- 
way  Bamber,  representing  the  government  of  Ceylon,  lectured 
on  "The  Cultivation  and  Preforation  of  Rubber  in  the  East." 

The  lecturer  reminded  all  interested  in  the  industry  that  the 
more  haste  the  less  speed,  and  the  cheapest  and  most  rapidly 
grown  and  manufactured  rubber  was  not  necessarily  going  to 
prove  the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run.  Eastern  planters  and 
manufacturers  had  to  produce  rubber  that  would  stand  every  com- 
mercial test,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  putting 
on  the  markets  of  the  world  an  inferior  article  that  would  not 
stand  tests  of  time  and  wear.  Results  had  already  shown  that 
plantation  rubber  properly  prepared  from  latex  of  mature  trees 
was  equal  to  the  best  Para,  and  for  certain  purposes  superior. 
But  it  was  not  invariably  the  case  that  the  rubber  was  properly 
prepared,  and  therefore  those  concerned  must  neglect  no  chance 
of  remedying  errors,  and  profiting  by  the  experience,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  largely  gained  from  the  present  instructive 
Exhibition. 

As  regards  soils,  the  rubber  plant  had  a  great  power  of  adap- 
tability, though  rich  alluvial  soil  suited  it  best.  In  Malaya,  where 
the  soil  was  most  alluvial,  the  growth  of  Para  was  very  rapid 
when  once  the  land  had  been  drained,  and  a  height  of  12  to 
14  feet  and  girth  4^  to  5  inches  after  a  year's  growth  were 
common,  and  these  dimensions  were  frequently  exceeded.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  Para  evidently  did  best  where  the  soil 
was  rich  in  decomposed  humus  (not  peat)  and  with  a  fairly 
high   percentage   of   nitrogen. 

In  Ceylon  most  of  the  rubber  was  first  planted  on  ravines  on 
tea  estates,  and  the  shade  of  the  tea  bushes  protected  the  soil 
from  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun.  In  Malaya  in  the  same  way 
rubber  was  planted  with  Liberian  coffee,  and  the  shade  given  by 
the  latter's   dense  growth   protected   the  soil   from  the  sun. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  on  tlie   screen  photographs  of  various 


By  M.  Kfl-i'iiy  Bamber. 

in-cj  growing  on  estates   in  the  East,  and  cultivated  with   and 


without  catch  crops,  and  also  with  various  green  manures,  which 
he  thought  showed  convincingly  that  clean  weeding  was  not 
essential  to  procuring  excellent  growths  of  rubber.  He  did  not, 
however,  advocate  allowing  grasses  to  run  riot,  but  rather  a 
crop  of  such  habit  as  could  be  kept  under  control.  With  regard 
to  lalang  grass  which  caused  much  trouble  on  many  estates,  he 
mentioned  that  the  passion  flower  had  been  found  to  be  effica- 
cious in  destroying  this  pest  at  small  expense,  and  he  ventured 
to  think  that  the  passion  flower  would  ultimately  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  many  estates  that  had  not  sufficient  capital  to  warrant 
large  expenditure  otherwise  required  for  eradicating  the  lalang. 
Much   money   had   been   uselessly    expanded    in   clean   weeding. 

There  were  several  indegnous  plants,  such  as  Crotabaria  mimosa 
and  Desmodimus  which  could  be  grown  in  many  instances  in  such 
a  dense  manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  weeds  to  grow 
between  them.  .A.11  these  plants  which  belonged  to  the  Legum- 
iniosa,  and  greatly  benefited  soils  and  rubber  by  their  growth, 
were  under  perfect  control,  and  easily  eradicated. 

The  alluvial  fiats  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  required  an 
enormous  amount  of  draining,  costing  large  sums  of  money,  and 
even  then  much  water  remained  in  the  subsoils.  Here  the 
growth  of  a  lu.xuriant  green  crop  with  a  branching  and  deep- 
root  system  had  the  further  important  advantage  of  removing  by 
evaporation  through  the  leaves  much  of  this  sour  subsoil  water 
which  was  unfavorable  to  development  of  the  rubber  tap  root  on 
which  the  stability  of  the  trees  during  the  heavy  winds  largely 
depended.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  baking  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  sun  did  not  dry  soil  or  subsoil  so  completely 
as  did  a  growing  leaf  crop.  But  apart  from  these  considerations 
there  were  other  and  more  important  ones  of  the  question 
of  humus,  and  the  hygroscopic  power  of  the  soil  by  which  the 
future  flow  of  the  latex  would  be  influenced  to  a  large  extent. 
The  growth  of  green  crops  in  place  of  clean  weeding  has  also 
long  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  director  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  it  seemed  that  clean 


Spiral  Tapping  of  "Hevea." 


"Ceara"  Rubber  Tree  and  Method  of  Tapping,  Ceylon. 
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"Hevea"  Rubber  in  Grass. 


'IIevea"  With  ("ikass  and  Sensitive  Plants, 
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"Crotataria"  in  Rubber. 


MIkvica"    KuiiiiFK    IN    Sui:ar    Cane. 

I  III    lliL-    I'niviiu-e    I'f    Wellcsley.l 


Rubber  and  Cassava  in  The  Malay  States. 


Largest  Girthed   Rubber   Tree  in   Cultivation. 

I  In    the    Botanical    Garden    at    Singapore.] 


SOME  ILLUSTRATIONS  ACCOMPANYING  MR.    BAMBER'S   PAPER. 
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weeding  would  soon  be  abandoned  on  many  estates  and  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  advantages  often  to  be  obtained  by 
the  cultivation  of  catch  crops  where  the  soil  and  other  conditions 
were  favorable.  Mr.  Bamber  dealt  very  fully  with  the  question 
of  tapping,  and  after  describing  the  methods  in  general  use 
he  referred  to  the  basal  V  system  as  the  cheapest  and  probably 
the  best,  both  for  economy  of  bark  and  for  strength  of  latex. 
He  especially  emphasized  the  bearing  which  this  method  of  tap- 
ping would  have  upon  the  labor  question,  but  pointed  out  that 
the  successful  adoption  of  this  would  depend  to  some  extent 
on  soil  conditions.  He  deprecated  the  tapping  of  trees  too  young, 
giving  five  or  six  years  as  a  minimum  age,  and  he  insisted  on 
the  need  of  the  greatest  care  both  in  field  and  factory  to  get 
pure  latex  and  free  from  any  mechanical  mixture,  and  also  on 
the  necessity  of  economy  of  bark  in  tapping  operations.  A  fall- 
ing off  of  the  percentage  of  caoutchouc  to  below  the  payable  min- 
imum indicated  the  need  for  resting  the  tree,  and  this  was  a  point 
to  which  planters  should  give  more  attention.  He  compared 
Brazilian  and  Eastern  methods  of  tapping  to  give  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  why  Brazilian  rubber  had  greater  tensile  strength, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  greater  maturity  of  the  globules  in  the 
latex.  With  regard  to  renewal  of  bark,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
bark  had  now  been  renewed  two  or  three  times,  the  yield  from 
which  was  as  great  or  even  greater  than  from  the  original,  thus 
showing  the  permanency  of  rubber  production  might,  from  this 
point  of  view,  be  reasonably  assumed. 

Reference  made  to  the  practice  of  Brazilian  tappers  who  invari- 
ably make  one  or  two  gashes  in  the  trees  about  3  feet  above 
the  tapping  area  before  they  commence  to  tap,  as  they  believe 
without  these  they  could  not  obtain  maximum  crop.  The  idea 
underlying  the  practice  was  one  which  he  thought  might  be  com- 
mended to  consideration  of  planters  in  the  East.  Proceeding  next 
to  deal  with  methods  of  manufacture,  Mr.  Bamber  urged  the  need 
for  obtaining  uniformity  in  color  and  appearance.  Pale  rubber 
produced  by  the  destruction  of  oxydase  by  heat  was  generally 
approved  by  manufacturers,  and  many  German  and  other  firms 
had  declared  that  the  demand  for  it  would  be  practically  un- 
limited if  ample  supplies  could  be  relied  upon  to  reach  the  market. 
The  lecturer  specially  referred  to  the  necessity  of  using  only  the 
purest  water  in  the  factories.  Importance  of  not  too  rapidly  dry- 
ing rubber  was  borne  out  by  the  lecturer,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  were  more  or  less  confirmed  in  subsequent  discussion. 
Net  results,  he  said,  had  been  obtained  from  the  quickly  dried 
product  which  were  far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  expressed  the 
belief  that  although  it  was  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  was 
the  best  method  of  drying,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  too 
rapid  and  complete  drj'ing  would  be  found  a  serious  mistake, 
and  that  they  might  be  sacrificing  some  strength,  elasticity  and 
lasting  power  by  the  process. 

Mr.  Bamber  mentioned  also  that  Continental  buyers  seemed 
strongly  in  favor  of  rubber  being  exported  in  block  from  i 
inch   to   i^   inches  thick  and  about  a  foot   square. 


RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


Note. —  In  connection  with  the  preceding  it  may  be  of  interest  to  read 
the  correspondence  in  The  India  Rubber  Wobld,  October  i,  1908  (page 
44). — The    Editor. 


The  imperial  German  post  office  reports  135  wireless  tele- 
graph stations  in  that  country.  In  Switzerland  the  authorities 
have  spent  $32,500  within  a  year  in  wireless  telegraphy  experi- 
ments, with  what  they  regard  as  satisfactory  results. 


The  amount  of  rubber  harvested  by  the  Vallambrosa  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1908, 
was  114,304  pounds,  against  103,908  pounds  for  the  six  months 
ending  September  30,  1907,  and  55,376  pounds  for  the  same 
period  in  1906.  The  Federated  (Selangor)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
harvested  15,785  pounds  of  rubber  for  the  four  months  ended 
July  31,  1908,  against  5,658  pounds  for  the  same  period  last  year. 


""PHE  New  York-Hamburg  India-Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was 
*■  registered  in  London  July  15;  capital  ^7,500  [=$36,498.75]  ; 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  india- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods.  This  company  will  take  care 
of  the  business  in  Great  Britain  of  the  New  York-Hamburger 
Gummiwaaren-Compagnie,  Actiengcsellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  es- 
tablished in  1871,  and  now  capitalized  at  2,001,000  marks  [^ 
$476,238].  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Hamburg  company — Fr. 
A.  Dohner — is  a  director  in  the  new  London  company.  The 
Hamburg  plant  manufactures  a  full  line  of  hard  rubber  goods — 
especially  combs  and  electrical  appliances.  It  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  India-Rubber  Comb  Co.,  of  College  Point,  New  York. 
Conrad  Poppenhusen,  the  founder  of  the  College  Point  enter- 
prise, after  returning  to  Germany,  his  native  country,  where  he 
ended  his  life,  was  actively  interested  in  the  New  York-Ham- 
burg company. 

GERMANY. 

The  initial  issue  of  Die  Gummi-Industrie,  which  comes  to 
us  from  Bramsche,  near  Osnabriick  (to  the  west  of  Hanover), 
is  an  exceptionally  good  first  number  for  a  paper  in  any  trade. 
It  contains  a  good  report  of  the  London  Rubber  Exhibition, 
some  technical  articles  of  value,  and  comprehensive  and  world 
news  and  commercial  departments.  It  comes  from  the  publishing 
house  of  Wilhelm   Braucr. 

GEEAT   BRITAIN. 

The  London  manager  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton, 
New  Jersey),  is  mentioned  in  The  India-Rubber  Journal  as  hav- 
ing disposed  of  no  less  than  43  tons  of  "N.  B.  O."  packing  within 
the  past  14  months. 

Mr.  A.  Stanley  Morrison,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Leyland 
and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was  lately  about  to  start 
on  a  visit  to  British  North  Borneo,  where  he  and  several  of  his 
friends    have    considerable    investments   in    rubber   planting. 


RUBBER    SUPPLIES   AND   PROSPECTS. 


[from    "the   times    of   CEYLON,"   AUGUST    29.] 

"T^HE  Brazilian  rubber  year  ends  with  the  30th  of  June,  and 
■'•  the  latest  New  York  Indi.\  Rubber  World  [August  i,  1908 
— page  356]  contains  a  review  and  estimate  of  the  future  which 
will  be  closely  read  by  many  people  in  Ceylon.  It  is  further 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Herea  is  the  rubber  to  be  reckoned 
with  both  from  the  superiority  of  the  product  and  the  permanency 
of  the  tree.  As  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  wild  and 
plantation  rubber,  we  take  it  that  the  American  paper's  view 
is  the  same  as  our  own,  viz.,  with  the  necessary  fall  in  prices 
when  large  quantities  of  plantation  rubber  are  produced  some 
of  the  forests  will  have  to  be  omitted,  where  the  cost  of  col- 
lection is  above  the  average,  until  prices  rise  again.  This  wilt 
prevent  estates  in  the  East  being  knocked  out  by  over-production, 
but  will  subject  them  to  market  fluctuation  in  which,  in  rubber 
as  in  tea,  there  will  be  good,  indifferent,  and  poor  profit  periods. 


Fossilized  Rubber  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  sends  in  a  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  rubber 
forests  having  flourished  formerly  in  what  is  now  North  America, 
though  without  claiming  for  it  any  specific  scientific  warrant.  He 
writes :  "Scientists  say  that,  centuries  ago,  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  the  tropical  centers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  so,  vegetation  that  now  thrives 
in  that  zone  must  have  grown  luxuriantly  in  our  north  country. 
If  this  is  so,  the  question  arises :  What  became  of  the  rubber 
trees  that  must  have  existed  there?"  Our  correspondent  offers  a 
tentative  suggestion  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  similarity  of 
the  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  the  hydrocarbons  now  being 
found  in  North  .-Xmcrica,  with  the  product  of  the  Hevea  and 
Castilloa  rubber  trees. 
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Some   Synthetic    Rubbers   I    Have   Met. 


i?.V   Hciiry   C.    Pearson* 


A  GREAT  many  years  ago  the  whole  scientific  world,  wliicli 
was  neither  very  large  nor  very  scientific,  spent  a  whole 
lot  of  time  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  which, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  if  properly  approached,  would  turn  most 
anything  into  gold.  We  laugh  at  such  childish  folly  to-day, 
and  spend  our  time  hunting  for  a  philosopher's  stone  whicli 
shall  turn  everything  into  rubber.  The  transmutation  of  col- 
loids is  the  dream  of  the  chemist  as  well  as  the  experimenter. 
The  only  trouble  is  they  don't  transmute. 

If  he  was  correctly  quoted,  Professor  Wyndham  Dunstan,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1906.  went  on  record  before  tlie  British  Association  that 
synthetic  rubber  would  be  an  accomplished  fact  within  the  year. 
Exactly  where  it  would  break  out  he  did  not  indicate,  nor  whether 
it  would  be  characterized  by  mild  or  virulent  symptoms. 

I  should  like  to  say  personally  that  my  acquaintance  with 
synthetic  rubber  of  certain  sorts  dates  back  to  many  years.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  when  a  man  really  discovers  synthetic 
rubber,  he  is  more  or  less  secretive  about  the  materials  of  which 
the  artificial  gum  is  made;  indeed  that 
constantly  growing  class  of  discoverers, 
whom  newspapers  introduce  to  us  from 
time  to  time,  are  the  most  secretive  men 
I  have  ever  met. 

It  was  nearly  25  years  ago  that  I  was 
first  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
a  gentleman  who  was  apparently  an  hon- 
est, blunt,  hard-working  experimenter, 
who,  in  a  private  room  behind  locked  doors, 
showed  me  a  small  sample  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  dry,  fine  Para  rubber.  It 
gave  out  a  faint  odor  of  wintergreen. 
which  he  explained  was  added  to  it  to  de- 
stroy an  odor  that  might  lead  some  imitator 
to  a  knowledge  of  ingredients  used  in 
its  manufacture.  He  assured  me  earnest- 
ly, calling  up  the  Creator  of  real  rubber 
to  be  his  witness,  that  it  was  wholly  an 
artificial  product  and  contained  no  atom 
of  caoutchouc;  further  than  that,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence  he  agreed  to  let  me 
see  some  of  the  materials  of  which   the 

product  was  made.  With  much  secrecy  we  crossed  the  city. 
let  ourselves  into  the  basement  of  his  house,  which  was  part 
workshop  and  laboratory,  where  I  was  shown  a  gum  which 
I  partially  identified  as  Kauri,  and  a  grease  which  looked  like 
cocoa  butter.  There  was  a  faint  smell  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in 
the  air,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  used  this  solvent  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  process,  and  upon  heating  it  and  the  ad- 
•dition  of  a  secret  material,  rubber  appeared  floating  upon  the 
liquid. 

While  we  were  thus  talking  an  eminent  and  somewhat  grasping 
■capitalist  appeared,  claimed  he  was  there  by  appointment,  which 
I  did  not  believe  then,  but  do  now,  and  at  once  went  into  execu- 
tive session  with  the  inventor,  leaving  me  on  the  outside.  It 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  thus  have  millions  torn  so  rudely  from  my 
grasp,  particularly  as  I  had  mentally  already  squandered  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  However,  I  was  out  and  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  As  for  the  gentleman  who  was  in,  just  to  com- 
plete the  story,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  he  erected  a 
spacious  factory  in  which  were  strange  machinery,  secret  rooms, 

•Read  before  the  International  Rubber  Conference  at  Olympia,  London. 
The  lecturer  exhibited  about  50  samples  of  alleged  synthetic  rubbers,  sub- 
stitutes, and  rubber  assistants,  which  the  audience  examined  with  much 
apparent    interest. 


Henry 


glass  floors,  and  other  unusual  and  expensive  paraphernalia, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  paid,  while  the  inventor  toiled,  un- 
til one  day  the  building  was  closed  and  has  remained  so  up 
to  the  present  time. 

From  that  day  to  this  neither  the  capitalist  nor  the  inventor 
could  be  induced  to  say  a  word  about  their  experiments  or  why 
they  failed.  I  fancy  the  reason  the  capitalist  would  not  talk  is 
because  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  through  the  venture;  and 
the  only  reason  the  inventor  doesn't  talk  is  because  he  is  dead. 
[Iii*^the  bottle  marked  A  is  a  sample  of  this  type  of  synthetic 
rubber.] 

One  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had  a  relative 
who  had  a  little  money  and  was  anxious  to  make  more.  He 
therefore  intrusted  some  £8,000  of  it  into  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
parently cultured  gentlemanly,  persuasive  cheinist,  who  had 
brought  to  him  some  20  pounds  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  high 
grade  rubber,  which  the  chemist,  by  the  use  of  many  technical 
terms  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  business  man_ 
assured  him  was  an  entirely  synthetic 
production.  The  £8,000  went  for  the 
equipment  of  a  little  factory  near  New 
York  city,  the  erection  of  a  secret  room, 
from  which  daylight  was  excluded  and 
only  a  certain  shade  or  red  light  was  al- 
lowed to  illumine,  and  incidentally  some 
very  excellent  champagne  suppers  at  New 
York's  most  e.xpensive  hostelries.  It 
was  just  as  the  initial  investment  was 
about  exhausted  the  matter  was  brought 
to   my  attention,   and   in   this  way. 

With  great  secrecy  a  10,  20  or  50  mil- 
lion dollar  company  was  projected  and  all 
the  machinery  for  selling  much  stock 
was  quietly  set  in  motion.  One  of  the 
wealthy  men  approached  had  a  lawyer 
who  knew  something  about  rubber  and 
was  very  much  of  an  investigator.  He 
came  to  me  first  to  size  up  the  prob- 
abilities and  to  outline  a  method  of  in- 
vestigation. The  first  move  was  to  in- 
sist that  the  rubber  be  made  in  his  pres- 
ence. This  was  agreed  to,  but  the  inventor  stipulated  that  no 
chemist  be  present.  The  lawyer  was  then  given  a  list  of  in- 
gredients which  he  was  to  purchase  and  carry  to  the  factory. 
These  amounted  to  about  20  pounds  in  weight.  The  inventor 
was  to  add  one  pound  of  secret  material  or  coiuposition  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  process  and  to  protect  the  formula. 

A  day  was  then  set  for  the  test.  When  that  day  arrived  the 
chemist  was  sick.  Another  day  was  set;  the  pound  of  material 
necessary  for  the  experiment  had  gone  astray.  Another  day  was 
set;  the  chemist's  grandmother  had  died  and  he  had  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Finally  the  test  was  begun,  the  materials,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  cellulose,  water  and  caustic  soda,  were  set  boil- 
ing and  kept  at  it  all  day  long.  During  this  time  the  lawyer 
waited  for  the  change  in  the  cotton  fiber  to  appear,  when  at  a 
certain  critical  moment  the  composition  must  be  added,  or  else 
no    rubber  would   result 

About  supper  time  the  inventor  stated  that  the  material  could 
not  be  ready  till  about  11  o'clock  that  night,  and  suggested  that 
the  lawyer  go  out  and  get  something  to  eat.  The  lawyer  at 
first  refused,  but  finally  went,  and  although  he  was  gone  only 
3S  minutes,  the  critical  moment  came  during  his  absence  and 
rubber  appeared. 


Pearson. 
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The  lawyer  was  very  wrathful  on  his  return,  investigated  the 
(lark  room  where  the  final  change  took  plnce,  discovered  a  hidden 
panel  leading  to  another  room,  and  enough  evidence  of  fraud 
to  lead  him  to  advise  his  client  against  risking  a  dollar  in  the 
venture,  and  the  business  went  no  further.  The  inventor,  by  the 
way,  dropped  rubber  and  took  up  synthetic  camphor,  and  was 
supported  by  a  leading  firm  of  chemists  for  a  couple  of  years, 
until  they  brought  the  matter  before  the  law  courts,  and  he  is 
now  supported  by  the  United  States  government,  not  in  luxury, 
however,  and  his  habitat  is  very  much  localized.  I  don't  know 
how  true  it  is,  but  it  is  rumored  that  he  will  be  released  next 
year  and  plans  to  come  to  England  and  manufacture  synthetic 
shillings.     [The  jar   B   is   this   type  of   synthetic   rubber..] 

There  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  a  factory  m 
a  prosperous  town,  with  a  high  fence  around  it,  with  guards 
in  evidence  night  and  day,  where  a  little  old  man  is  at  work 
trying  to  do  on  a  commercial  scale  what  he  alleges  to  have 
done  in  the  laboratory,  and  that  is  to  produce  synthetic  rubber 
from  certain  oils.  He  has  been  at  it  some  three  years,  ana 
is  backed  by  very  heavy  capitalists.  Further  than  this,  a  very 
distinguished  American  chemist  and  physicist  who  is  miles  above 
any  suspicion  of  either  collusion  or  lack  of  knowledge,  has 
possession  of  the  formula,  and  under  the  inventor's  guidance 
made  the  gum  himself  and  says  over  his  own  signature  that  the 
product  is  real  synthetic  rubber.  He  said  this  some  three  years  ago, 
and  his  verdict  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  and  the 
attempt  to  get  out  a  commercial  product.  Without  cataloguing 
the  many  delays  that  have  followed  the  erection  of  the  factory, 
due  to  the  lack  of  purity  of  material,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
certain  machinery,  unfortunate  breakdowns,  etc.,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  this  is  real  synthetic  rubber  the  inventor  has  gone  far 
beyond  anything  that  synthesis  has  heretofore  been  able  to  ac- 
complish ;  for  he  has  reproduced  absolutely  up  river  fine  Park 
not  only  in  texture,  color,  compounding  capacity  and  vulcaniz- 
ing ability,  but  he  has  successfully  imitated  the  peculiar  smoky 
smell  individual  in  that  type  of  rubber. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  manufactures  all  grades  of 
crude  rubber  commercially,  among  them  synthetic  Africans,  he 
may  be  induced  to  leave  out  the  synthetic  African  smell.  [In 
the  jar   marked   C  is   the  synthetic   Para  of  the  smoky  smell.] 

I  hope  you  don't  think  that  the  Yankees  are  the  only  ones  who 
indulge  in  synthetic  pipe  dreams.  In  an  English  paper  of  September 
4  I  read  that  synthetic  rubber  is  now  being  made  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  is  called  Burton  rubber.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  do  I 
know  the  chemist,  who  may  be  the  most  honest  and  capable  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  if  he  can  make  synthetic  rubber 
commercially,  why  does  he  seek  newspaper  publicity  instead  of 
making  and  selling  his  valuable  product.  If  he  found  nuggets 
of  gold  in  his  back  yard,  would  he  write  The  Times  pages  of 
argument  to  prove  they  were  really  gold,  or  would  he  quietly  dig 
them  up  and  put  them  into  circulation?  Just  what  base  he 
works  from  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  from  his  published  formula, 
the  compound  would  seem  to  be  equal  parts  of  Old  Burton  ale 
and  ofTensive  smell. 

In  the  bottle  marked  B  is  what  was  given  me  as  a  sample 
of  partially  synthetic  rubber  made  along  lines  which  appeared 
to  be  new.  As  you  all  know,  the  latex  of  a  young  CastUloa 
tree  contains  a  great  deal  more  resin  than  the  latex  of  an  old 
tree,  the  gum  in  the  young  tree  containing  about  40  per  cent., 
while  that  in  a  mature  tree  about  7  per  cent. 

The  theory  of  the  producer  of  this  semi-synthetic  rubber,  was 
that  the  tree  m  maturing  turned  its  own  resins  into  rubber ; 
that  by  the  proper  treatment  of  this  resinous  latex,  the  in- 
ventor could  do  just  what  nature  did.  I  could  not  see  at  the 
time  that  he  did  it,  and  certainly  the  sample  on  exhibition  does 
not  prove  his  claim.  When  I  first  put  it  in  the  bottle  it  was 
very  resilient  but  contained  40  per  cent,  of  resin. 

Of  course  you  are  all  aware  of  Professor  Tilden's  experiments 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  succeeded  in  producing  minute  particles 


of  india-rubber  from  tcrpenes.  These  results  are  of  high  scien- 
tific value,  but  it's  a  question  if  that  knowledge  will  ever  be  of 
the  slightest  commercial  value,  because  it  is  going  to  be  easier 
and  cheaper  to  produce  rubber  latex,  bearing  a  large  percentage 
of  india-rubber,  than  to  produce  vegetable  oils  containing  very 
minute  quantities  of  india-rubber. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  a  subject  like  this  without  coming 
in  touch  with  a  great  variety  of  substitutes  for  rubber  that  have 
been  and  still  are  in  use  to  a  certain  degree  in  rubber  manu- 
facture. The  rubber  manufacturers  know,  of  course,  that  none  of 
these  are  in  any  way  real  substitutes  for  the  crude  gum.  They 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  india-rubber  and  oftentimes  add 
certain  qualities  to  the  compound  that  are  of  value,  but  there  are 
very  few  places  where  they  can  be  used  alone  in  place  of  rubber. 
The  most  widely  known  of  these  are  the  oil  substitutes  which  are 
so  common  that  they  need  no  explanation  as  regards  their  manu- 
facture or  use.  There  are  also  certain  of  the  natural  hydro- 
carbons such  as  mineral  rubber,  which  are  of  definite  use  in  add- 
ing certain  quantities  to  many  lines  of  rubber  compounding. 

There  is  just  one  word  of  caution  that  the  honest  producer  of 
a  rubber  assistant  should  have  or  else  he  will  deceive  himself, 
and  for  a  time  deceive  others.  Suppose  he  is  able  to  produce 
a  fairly  tough  substitute  that  mixes  well  with  rubber  and  is  in  no 
way  harmful — indeed  under  test  the  vulcanized  product  con- 
taining his  assistant  is  stronger  than  the  same  vulcanized  prod- 
uct without  it.  He  at  once  believes  that  he  has  a  wonderful 
product,  and  perhaps  he  has,  but  he  hasn't  proved  his  case  by 
such  a  test.  In  fairness  to  himself  and  the  manufacturer,  he 
should  test  not  against  a  compound  of  pure  gum  and  sulphur, 
but  against  compounds  that  contain  earthy  matter  or  metallic 
oxides  that  we  all  know  add  toughness  to  rubber  compounds,  and 
if  his  is  better  or  cheaper  it  is  of  value,  otherwise  not. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  bringing  some  of  my  samples  of 
rubber  assistants  here  and  calling  jour  attention  to  them,  it 
might  stimulate  an  interchange  of  ideas,  both  on  the  subject  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  rubber  substitutes,  which  will  be  much  more 
valuable  than  a  prolongation  of  this  paper  of  mine.  Frankly 
it's  a  subject  I  don't  know  much  about,  and  even  when  I  am 
in  a  room  full  of  rubber  experts,  I  don't  feel  a  bit  isolated  by  my 
ignorance. 

Every  industry  has  its  trials,  and  every  manufacturer  could 
easily  state  his  ideas  of  perfect  bliss  in  the  absence  of  such  trials. 
I  fancy  the  rubber  man's  Utopia  would  be — cold  water  vulcani- 
zation, no  trade  discounts,  and  the  ability  to  produce  synthetic 
rubber  from  sea  water  and  air. 


MANCHESTER   AND  BOSTON. 


""THE  fact  that  Manchester  is  a  larger  consumer  of  rubber 
■^  than  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  led  to  a  recent  sugges- 
tion that  it  was  strange  that  Manchester  had  no  spot  market 
for  rubber.  The  Manchester  Guardian  points  out  that  in  mak- 
ing this  suggestion  the  important  fact  has  been  overlooked 
that  near-by  Liverpool  is  much  better  provided  than  Man- 
chester with  steamship  services  from  the  various  rubber  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  is  therefore  the  most  convenient  entrepot 
for  all  the  diflferent  varieties. 

The  British  situation  here  outlined  is  reflected  in  the  United 
States,  where  Boston,  the  center  of  such  an  important  section 
of  the  rubber  industry,  and  the  first  American  port  to  receive 
any  crude  rubber,  is  credited  with  only  1Y2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  of  this  material  for  the  fiscal  year  1906-07.  There 
are  other  ports — notably  Naw  York — where  better  facilities 
now  exist  for  transacting  an  important  business  in  rubber. 


The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  have  taken  over  the  tiling 
business  carried  on  hitherto  by  The  Gutta  Percha  nid  I'  -bber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  will  manufacture  goods  in  this  i.  le  at 
their  factory  in  College  Point,  New  York. 
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The    Late   Theodore   S.    Bassett. 


THE  news  will  be  heard  with  widespread  regret  of  the  death 
of  Theodore  Sheldon  Bassett,  which  occurred  on  October 
7,  at  his  summer  residence,  at  Fort  Trumbull  Beach,  Mil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  last  indisposition  his  friends  looked 
for  his  early  recovery,  on  account  of  the  known  excellence  of  his 
general  health.     The  end  came  suddenly  and  quietly. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Sheldon  Bassett. 
long  identified  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  Naugatuck 
valley  in  Connecticut,  and  who  married  Harriet  Hull,  a  niece 
of  the  tw-o  brothers,  Commodore  Isaac  Hull  and  General  William 
Hull,  who  rendered  such  distinctive  service  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Sheldon  Bassett,  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  what 
is  now  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  at  Derby,  in  1836  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  operating  it.  Upon  the  incorporation  of 
the  present  stock  company,  in  1850,  Mr.  Bassett  was  elected 
president,  which  position  he  held  until 
his    death,    fifteen   years    later. 

Theodore  S.  Bassett  at  an  early  age 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  business.  As 
early  as  his  sixteenth  year  he  was 
employed  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  New  York  city  conducted 
by  an  uncle.  He  was  interested  in  the 
Robert  N.  Bassett  Co.,  one  of  the 
oldest  factories  in  Derby,  making  cor- 
set steels  and  the  like.  During  the 
period  of  construction  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Mr.  Bassett  established 
a  rolling  mill  at  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  rails  required,  and  he  was 
present  when  the  last  spike  was  driven 
and  travel  was  opened  on  that  road. 
Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Bassett  became 
interested  in  the  Birmingham  Iron 
Foundry — the  business  with  which  his 
father  had  so  long  been  connected — 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  filled  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  partially  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Birmingham  concern  engaged 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment for  rivbber  factories  that  Mr.  Bassett  began,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  rubber  industry.  In 
1889  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  reclaiming 
plant  at  Shelton  (Derby),  Connecticut,  which  business,  con- 
ducted as  a  copartnership,  in  1895  took  the  name  U.  S.  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works.  In  June,  1900,  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  this  name  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey;  at  the  same 
time  the  reclaiming  business  of  the  Loewenthal  Rubber  Co.  be- 
came associated  with  it.  Mr.  Bassett  was  elected  president  of 
the  corporation,  which  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  positions  of  vice-president  and  treasurer  have  been 
held  during  the  same  period  by  R.  A.  Loewenthal  and  Max 
Loewenthal,  respectively,  while  lately  a  son  of  Mr.  Bassett  has 
been  secretary.  Meanwhile  the  company,  now  operating  at  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  in  its  field. 

In  addition  to  the  businesses  named,  Mr.  Bassett  was  in- 
terested, as  a  shareholder  or  otherwise,  in  various  other  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  For  many  years  he  was  a  resident  of 
Birmingham,  serving  for  some  years  as  treasurer  of  that  city. 
He   was   also  at   one  time   postmaster   there,   under   appointment 


Knight  Templar.  Mr.  Bassett  was  a  member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rubber  Club,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  entertainments. 

Mr.  Bassett  possessed  a  very  great  number  of  friends — friends 
who  were  steadfast  and  strongly  attached  to  him.  While  gentle 
and  kindly  in  disposition,  he  was  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
standards  of  character  and  in  his  devotion  to  others.  Through- 
out life  his  quiet,  unostentatious  benefactions  lightened  many 
burdens,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  except  those  who  were 
aided.  Mr.  Bassett  married  Miss  Caroline  Wells,  daughter  of 
Harmon  K.  Wells,  a  New  York  merchant,  who  passed  away 
on  January  27,  1907,  after  forty-five  years  of  devoted  com- 
panionship. There  were  two  sons — Theodore  W.,  who  survives 
his  father,  and  Harmon  S.,  who  died  in  May,  1900. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Second  Congregational 
Church,  at  Derby,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  10,  and  the  in- 
terment was  in  the  family  plot  in  the  cemetery  at  Derby. 


I'uKdiioKE  Shf.i.I'On   1;.\.ssi:tt 


OBITUARY    NOTES. 


The  late  Valentine  B.  Lang,  vice- 
president  of  The  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  whose  death  was  re- 
ported in  The  India  Rubber  World 
last  month  (page  46),  at  the  age  of 
25  entered  the  employ  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  as  a  machine  shop 
foreman,  under  the  late  Charles  H. 
Dale,  whose  connection  with  that  road 
was  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  latter  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  these  pages.  Mr.  Lang  con- 
tinued successfully  in  the  railroad 
field  until  Mr.  Dale  had  become  pres- 
ident of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  was  looking  for 
some  one  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  new  factory  of  the  Morgan  & 
Wright  rubber  company  at  Detroit. 
Mr.  Lang  was  sent  for  at  that  time, 
after  which  he  remained  connected 
with    the    rubber    interest. 

S.     N.     Aldrich.     president     of     the 

State   National   Bank  of  Boston,   who 

died  on  September  27,  was  a  brother 

of    Edward    I.    Aldrich,    selling   agent 

for   the    Hood    Rubber   Co.,   and    long   a  member  of  the  Boston 

School  Board. 

The  death  is  reported,  in  De  Indische  Meraiur,  of  Samuel  R. 
Stokvis,  chairman  of  the  board  of  R.  S.  Stokvis  &  Zonen, 
Limited,  of  Rotterdam.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  Au- 
gust I,  1908— page  378.] 

F.    A.    C.    PERRINE. 

Frederic  A.  C.  Peerine,  ph.d.,  a  well  known  authority  on 
electrical  science,  died  at  his  home  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
on  Ottober  20,  of  Bright's  disease,  at  the  age  of  46.  He  was 
born  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  devoted  some  years  to  practical  engineering,  first 
as  superintendent  of  the  insulated  wire  departtnent  of  the  John 
A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  and  later  as  consulting  electrician  of 
the  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (Trenton,  N.  J.). 
Dr.  Perrine  later  became  professor  in  electrical  science  at  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  in  California,  and  afterward 
president  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Co.  (Pittsfield,  Massachusetts). 
Latterly  he  was  engaged  as  consulting  engineer.  He  was  an 
active   member   of   the   American    Institute   of   Electrical    Engi- 


by  President  Cleveland.     He  was  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a      neers,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  electricity. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great   Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE    EXHIBITION 
AT    OLTMPIA. 


NOW  that  the  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  Rubber  Congress,  as 
it  may  be  called,  no  doubt  the  trade  organs  in  English, 
French  and  German  will  have  something  to  say  on  many 
of  its  aspects  over  and  above  the  exhibits  proper.  Personally, 
I  have  no  grievance  to  ventilate,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  India-Rubber  Journal,  in  its  spirited 
protest  against  the  exclusion  of  its  re- 
porter from  the  conference  room,  is  only 
voicing  the  feelings  of  many  of  its  readers.  On  a  future  oc- 
casion no  doubt  some  ofHcial  will  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
program  of  titles,  dates,  and  hours  in  advance,  so  that  men  who 
cannot  be  in  attendance  all  day  for  a  fortnight  can  make  arrange- 
ments to  attend  any  lectures  in  which  they  are  particularly  in- 
terested. An  interesting  and  useful  feature  of  the  Exhibition 
was  the  opportunity  afforded  the  scientific  workers,  both  chemical 
and  botanical,  from  different  countries,  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another.  As  regards  the  lectures,  however,  the  lan- 
guage difficulty  cropped  up.  It  is  one  thing  to  address  a  few 
words  of  salutation  to  a  foreigner,  and  another  to  follow  a 
learned  discourse  in  a  foreign  tongue  clearly  enough  to  be  able  to 
criticize  it.  Until  the  lecturer  had  got  to  work  the  audience 
never  knew  what  tongue  he  was  going  to  speak  in,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  audiences  which  in  many  cases  were  not 
large  at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  became  still  more  at- 
tenuated during  its  delivery.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  did  much  by  their  e.x- 
hibits  or  their  presence  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Exhibition, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  strongly 
conservative,  and  in  the  conduct-  of  its  affairs  has  always  pre- 
ferred the  wooden  shutter  to  the  glass  windows.  Over  and 
above  the  question  of  expense  involved  no  doubt  a  feeling  ex- 
isted that  there  was  a  danger  of  giving  away  more  than  would 
be  got  in  return,  seeing  that  so  many  experts  were  coming  from 
abroad.  Personally,  if  I  had  an  exhibit  of  goods,  whether  manu- 
factured rubber,  or  to  be  used  in  the  rubber  manufacture,  I 
should  show  some  reserve  in  explaining  their  details  and  merits 
to  perfect  strangers.  Exhibitors  may,  of  course,  claim  that  they 
know  their  own  business  and  do  not  want  outside  advice,  but 
were  I  an  exhibitor  of  proprietary  articles  I  think  I  should  ask 
for  my  interlocutor's  visiting  card  before  describing  to  him  in 
flowery  language  the  particular  merits  and  applications  of  my 
goods. 

Turning  now  to  raw  rubber,  with  which  the  Exhibition  was  pri- 
marily concerned,  one  or  two  novelties  call  for  attention.  At  the 
stand  of  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  the  rubber  machinists,  was  the 
patent  coagulating  machine  of  Da  Costa,  by  the  use  of  which 
it  is  claimed  that  rubber  equal  in  every  respect  to  fine  Para 
can  be  produced  from  Castilloa  latex.  By  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  old  smoking  process  for  Para  in  the  forest,  and  of 
the  new  process  in  which  fumigation  is  also  employed,  it  is 
sought  to  convey  the  impression  thit  the  old  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  new.  I  didn't  know  how  far  this  assumption  is 
founded  on  fact,  but  so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
corroborative  evidence  from  our  manufacturers  of  the  claims 
made  for  Castilloa  rubber  coagulated  by  the  new  process.  Of 
course  the  rubber  may  not  have  come  under  their  close  notice 
yet,  and  they  may  yet  recall  the  expressed  opinion  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  it.  There  was  also  a  Ceara  rubber  on  view,  pre- 
pared by  a  new  process,  which  made  it  equal  to  Para ;  in  this 
case,  as  well,  some  corroborative  evidence  from  the  factory  seems 
desirable.  I  was  told  that  it  fetched  a  penny  per  pound  more 
than  fine  Para  for  such  purposes  as  ground  sheets,  where  its 
greater  adhesiveness  and  greater  capacity  of  taking  up  mineral 


GOLOSHES     AND 
FLINT   ROADS. 


had  proved  points  in  its  favor.  At  the  Netherlands  stall  I  noticed 
a  quantity  of  gutta-percha,  the  analysis  of  which  was  given  as 
follows :  Resin,  18.2 ;  gutta,  76.2 ;  water  and  dirt,  5.6.  This 
was  obtained  by  tapping  trees  in  Java,  presumably  from  planta- 
tions, and  it  is  of  importance  in  showing  that  not  only  can  gutta 
trees  be  cultivated,  but  that  the  product  can  be  obtained  of  excel- 
lent quality   without  the  wasteful  procedure  of  felling  the  tree. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  noticed  in  the  papers  the  death 

of  Mr.  John  Pollitt,  at  Warsaw,  from  cholera,  contracted  at  St. 

Petersburg.    Mr.  Pollitt  was  senior  rep- 

OBITTIAET.  rcsentative   of   the    Irwell   and   Eastern 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  of 

Salford,  Manchester,  with  which  firm  he  had  been  associated  for 

about   20  years,   and   his   presence   in    St.    Petersburg   was   due 

to  a  business  tour  he  had  undertaken  in  Russia. 

In  the  various  districts  in  the  south  of  England,  including 
London  suburbs,  where  broken  flints  are  largely  used  as  road- 
mending  material,  complaints  are  rife 
as  to  the  damage  done  to  goloshes.  I 
was  shown  the  other  day  a  pair  of  quite 
new  rubbers  bearing  the  inscription  "Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.," 
which  had  been  cut  on  the  sole  as  to  let  in  water  freely,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  I  should  write  something  on  the  subject. 
The  destruction  caused  by  broken  flints  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  goloshes,  as  wearers  of  leather  boots  will  testify,  but  na- 
turally the  results  are  more  disastrous  in  the  case  of  rubber. 
Seeing  that  goloshes  are  being  increasingly  used'  in  England, 
especially  by  ladies  who  are  not  particular  to  a  penny  or  two 
about  the  price,  I  would  suggest  to  those  primarily  concerned 
that  a  brand  with  a  harder  sole  should  be  put  on  the  market, 
as  being  especially  adapted  for  use  on  flinty  roads.  The  flints, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  are  put  on  the  footway  as  well  as  on  the 
road,  and  in  an  important  London  suburb  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  pedestrians  using  the  road  instead  of  the  sidewalk.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  golosh  with  a  heel  shod  with  vulcanite  has  been  pro- 
posed by  C.  M.  Berry  of  the  United  States,  and  the  idea  might 
possibly  be  extended  to  the  sole. 

The  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Prague, 
the  capital  of  Bohemia,  must  be  pronounced  a  very  good  one, 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
manufacturing  exhibits  have  not  received 
more  notice  in  the  foreign  press.  The 
racial  conflict  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Germans  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  to  judge  by  what  I  gleaned  in  con- 
versation with  German  merchants.  For  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand Bohemian  CCzechish)  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
find  the  universality  of  this  language  in  Prague,  and  the  Exhibi- 
tion formed  no  exception,  very  few  of  the  exhibits  being  described 
in  German  as  well  as  Czech.  With  regard  to  the  rubber  trade 
I  have  hardly  anything  to  notice,  the  few  manufacturers,  as  far 
as  I  could  discover,  not  having  any  special  exhibits.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  Prager  Gummi-Werk  of  Vysocan,  and  the  most 
complete  show  of  rubber  goods  which  met  my  eye  was  that  of 
J.  Maendl,  the  agent  in  Prague  for  the  United  Berlin-Frank- 
fort India-Rubber  Co.  In  the  September  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  Woklo  the  mysteries  of  the  Russian  language  in  respect 
to  the  designation  of  rubber  works  are  explained;  so  I  am  em- 
boldened to  give  an  example  from  the  Czech  language  which 
has  this  advantage  over  Russian  that  Latin  and  not  Cyrillic  char- 
acters are  used.  An  exhibit  in  one  of  the  stands  was  marked 
"Pryzove  a  Asbestove  Rukavice"  (Gummi  and  Asbestos  Hand- 
schuh),  or,  in  English,  rubber  and  asbestos  gloves.     Vulcanized 
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fiber  was  prominent  in  the  large  exhibit  of  Franz  Lukeschi,  of 
Prague,  and  balata  belting  caught  the  eye  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion. To  leave  Prague  and  glance  at  one  or  two  other  places 
visited,  I  may  say  that  in  the  metal  mining  districts  the  applica- 
tions of  rubber  in  the  form  of  conveying  belts,  vanner  belts, 
etc.,  were  noticeably  absent.  Despite  the  continuous  wet  weather 
at  Marienbad,  very  few  mackintoshes  were  to  be  seen,  though 
goloshes  were  oflfered  for  sale  in  several  establishments.  An  at- 
tempt to  examine  the  tires  on  the  fine  motor  car  belonging  to 
King  Edward  proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  local 
police.  .\t  Carlsbad  plenty  of  mackintoshes  were  to  be  seen, 
but  these  formed  part  of  the  regulation  costume  of  the  girl 
attendants  at  the  Spendel  and  other  springs,  the  water  of  which 
rises  with  considerable  force  and  at  a  temperature  not  much  be- 
low the  boiling  point.  As  any  attempt  at  a  closer  examination 
might  have  been  misunderstood  and  resented,  I  can  only  say  that 
they  resembled  the  ordinary  white  coachman's  mackintosh  with 
cape. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  fell  in  with  Herr  Albert 
Schafor,  Austrian  representative  of  the  firm  of  B.  Polack  of 
Waltershausen  (Thuringen),  as  well  known  in  the  motor  tire 
world,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  The  fact  that 
for  more  than  a  week  I  did  not  see  a  motor  car  and  altogether 
very  few,  shows  that  I  was  mostly  off  the  recognized  routes,  and 
it  must  have  been  merely  coincidence  that  I  specially  noticed  tires 
bearing  lettering  "Goodrich,  Akron." 

Judging  from  the  annual  meeting  held  in  September,  this  com- 
pany is  still  a  long  way  from  realizing  the  success  predicted  in  the 
THE  LIBERIAN  prospectus.    Sir  Raymond  West,  K.C.i.E., 

RUBBEK  who     presided     at     the     meeting,     told 

CORPOBATION,  his  hearers  that  the  main  thing  necessary 

in  this  case  was  a  return  to  normal  rubber  prices.  I  am  rather 
curious  to  know  what  is  considered  the  normal  prices  for  any 
brand  of  rubber,  and  very  much  doubt  if  the  term  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  raw  material  which  fluctuates  in  price  ac- 
cording to  supply  and  demand.  No  doubt  producers  look  back 
with  envy  to  the  higher  prices  which  have  obtained,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  them  normal  any  more  than  abnormal. 
In  my  notice  of  this  Exhibition  a  few  months  ago,  I  mentioned 
that  Reddaway's  pavilion  was  only  in  process  of  erection.  Re- 
THE   FRANCO-  cently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 

BRITISH  it  and,  speaking  only  of  its  contents,  I 

EXHIBITION.  was    particularly    struck    with    the    dis- 

play of  rubber  goods  intended  specially  for  mining.  As  regards 
conveyor  belts,  the  firm  can  testify  to  the  wearing  capacity  of 
rubber  both  for  coal  and  metallic  ore  belts  of  their  make,  hav- 
ing been  in  use  for  many  years  at  prominent  mines.  A  model 
conveyor  plant  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  was 
certainly  of  greater  novelty  than  the  coils  of  belting  with  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  firm  of  Reddaway  &  Co.  have  been  so 
long  associated.  I  was  also  shown  the  wide  belts  used  on  Frue 
vanncrs,  though  I  was  previously  under  the  impression  that  such 
belts  were  only  made  in  Great  Britain,  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Most  of  those  v^'hich  have  come  under  my  notice  in  England 
were  of  American  origin,  but  judging  from  what  was  told  me 
of  the  wearing  capacity  of  the  Manchester  made  belt,  England 
should  be  able  to  supply  her  own  needs  in  this  respect  with  ad- 
vantage. 

One  other  pavilion  not  open  on  my  previous  visit  was  that  of 
the  West  African  crown  colonies.  About  the  samples  of  raw 
rubber  shown  there  is  nothing  that  calls  for  special  mention, 
but  I  noticed  in  the  statistics  given  for  Southern  Nigeria,  that 
the  value  of  the  rubber  exports  had  fallen  from  £307,077  in  1906, 
to  iiS3,gi4  in  1907.  For  the  Gold  Coast  the  figure  was  practi- 
cally the  same  for  each  year.  Now  with  regard  to  Nigerian  rub- 
ber, it  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time  at  Liverpool  that  the 
quality  has  deteriorated,  and  the  stickj'  blocks  which  have  been 
offered  have  changed  hands  with  some  difficulty  at  prices  which 


can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  by  the  sellers.  Presuming 
that  the  rubber  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  also  the  col- 
lectors, it  seems  that  some  energetic  action  is  required  to  preserve 
the  Nigerian  rubber  industry  from  decay.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  reasons  for  the  decline  mentioned  which  may  have  already 
ceased  to  be  effective,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  statement  as 
to  the  deterioration  in  quality  and  the  consequent  decreased  de- 
mand. If  the  increased  use  of  plantation  rubber  was  the  cause  ot 
the  lessened  demand  one  would  expect  to  see  the  Gold  Coast  ex- 
ports affected  also,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  a  point  of  such  intricacy. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  Statements  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  August, 
1908,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  five  calendar  years : 

Belting,      Boots  All 

Packing,        and  Other 

Months.  and  Hose.    Shoes.  Rubber.         Total. 

August.  1908 $99,258    $270,751  $251,229       $621,238 

January  to  .July 7I4,I2S      656.333  2,120,145       3490.603 


Total    $813,383  $927,084  $2,371,374  $4,111,841 

Total,    1907    ...  920,715  908,440  2,702,777  4,531,932 

Total,    1906    800,245  788,966  2,094,098  3,683,309 

Total,    190S    755.988  767,775  1,918,481  3,442,244 

Total,    1904    570,972  651,392  1,600,574  2,822,938 

IMPORTS  INTO  MEXICO. 

Owing  to  the  system  of  classification  in  vogue  in  the  Mex- 
ican customs  service  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  amount 
of  rubber  goods  imported.  LInder  two  headings,  however,  the 
details  are  definitely  stated,  and  below  are  given  the  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  and  the  corresponding  totals 
for   1896-97 — ten  years   previously    (values   in   Mexican   silver)  : 

Belting.  Hose 

United  States $257,252.88       United   States    $217,158.70 

Great   Britain    83,028.38       Germany    25,662.05 

Germany    28.369.64       Great   Britain    n, 133-83 

France   14,616.60       France    587,00 

Belgium i,7<io.oo       Austria-Hungary    . .  104.00 

Switzerland    44-00 

Total $385,007.50  — 

Total,   1896-97. . . .   186,292  00  Total $254,689.58 

Total,   1896-97 174,452.00 

From  the  extent  of  mining  operations  in  Mexico  it  is  evident 
that  the  importations  of  rubber  packing  are  important.  The  im- 
ports of  rubber  footwear  are  not  important.  Elastic  webbing 
and  tissues,  however,  are  taken  in  large  quantities ;  and  tires 
and   dental  dam  also  are  embraced  in  the  imports. 


"RUBBER  HEELS  BAD  FOR  THIEVES.' 


UNDER  conviction  for  the  larceny  of  rubber  heels,  valued  at 
$150,  from  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massa- 
chusetts), James  Chase,  aged  68,  was  sentenced  for  one  year 
to  the  Dedham  house  of  correction.  It  was  not  charged  that 
Chase  had  been  a  thief  before,  and  burglary  was  not  alleged,  so 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  class  with  the 
unfortunates  whose  experience  with  rubber  heels  was  recorded 
in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  October  i,  1908  (page  28).  The 
late  news  has  the  same  bearing,  however,  in  indicating  that 
rubber  heels  seem  not  to  be  desirable  articles  for  thieves  to 
deal  with. 

Somebody  sends  to  this  office  the  suggestion  that  some  "rub- 
ber heels"  would  be  "bad  for  thieves"  from  a  point  of  view  not 
yet  mentioned.  That  is  to  say,  if  thieves  were  to  break  into 
some  stores  and  carry  away  the  so-called  rubber  heels  carried 
in  stock,  the  quality  would  be  found  to  be  such  as  to  afford 
them  little  reward  for  their  trouble. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT   AKRON. 


BY   A   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

C  ALES  departments  of  local  rubber  companies  report  excellent 
*^  business  during  the  last  month.  All  say  that  September 
sales  were  unusually  satisfactory  and  that  there  is  prospect  for 
unprecedented  trade  during  1909.  Secretary  Carkhuff,  of  the 
Firestone  company,  in  speaking  of  the  trend  of  business,  said: 
"I  hesitate  to  say  this,  because  it  sounds  so  much  like  the  con- 
ventional optimistic  statement  that  has  been  expressed  by  busi- 
ness men  recentlj',  but  it  is  a  fact  that  our  business,  especially 
in  carriage  tires,  as  well  as  in  the  pneumatic  line,  has  been  pick- 
ing up  decidedly  in  comparison  to  last  year,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions  for  a   larger   business   in    1909." 

*  *         * 

Local  rubber  manufacturers  generally  note  a  decided  increase 
in  the  demand  for  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Said  an  official  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. :  "The  mechanical  line  has  been  picking 
up  during  the  last  six  weeks.  Previous  to  that  period  it  had 
been  slow  since  the  business  depression  set  in.  Business  in  the 
tire  line  recovered  quickly  and  now  large  orders  for  such  goods 
as  hose,  belting,  packing  and  molded  goods  are  coming  in  so 
rapidly  that  a  night  force  has  been  started  in  several  departments 
to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  output.  Dealers  are  coming  to 
the  point  where  they  positively  need  the  goods,  or  else  confidence 
has  been  so  much  restored  that  they  think  they  can  afford  to  buy 
and  buy  heavily." 

*  *        * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  establishing  four  new  branch 
houses — in  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh  and  Atlanta. 
They  were  decided  upon  in  the  middle  of  October  and  will  be 
opened  at  once.  The  additional  branches  were  called  for  by  the 
increase  in  demand  for  automobile  tires  in  those  sections.  At 
present  these  four  are  tire  branches,  but  it  is  intended  to  have 
them  handle  the  complete  line  of  the  company's  products  at  a 
later   date.     The   Goodrich    company    now    have   a   total    of    18 

branch  houses. 

*  *         * 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  plans  completed  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  factory  buildings  on  land  recently  purchased  on 
Jackson  street,  adjoining  the  plant  on  the  south.  Each  build- 
ing will  be  300  X  TOO  feet,  one  four  stories  high  and  the  other 
one  story.  The  lower  building  will  be  started  at  once  and  the 
other  will  be  built  in  the  spring.  An  overhead  bridge  has  been 
constructed  to  connect  the  present  part  of  the  factory  with  the 
new  buildings  across  the  street.  An  official  said  that  the  new 
buildings  will  be  used  for  general  factory  purposes.  Their  con- 
struction was  made  necessary  by  the  increase  in  the  automobile 

tire  business. 

*  *        * 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  have  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Globe  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  adjoining  the  rubber 
factory.  The  property  embraces  several  buildings  and  five  large 
lots.  S.  G.  Carkhuflf,  secretary  of  the  company,  says  that  the 
property  will  be  used  as  the  site  of  a  large  factory  building  to  be 
put  up  in  the  spring.  Its  dimensions,  he  says,  have  not  yet  been 
decided  upon,  but  it  will  exceed  in  size  the  building  now  under 
construction,  which  was  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
India  Rubber  World.     This  structure  will  be  125  x  50  feet,  and 

four  stories  high. 

*  *        * 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  held  on  October  20,  the  following  directors  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  C.  A.  Lake,  Chicago;  O.  C.  Barber,  Akron; 
F.  A.  Hardy,  Chicago;  A.  H.  Marks,  .Akron;  W.  B.  Miller, 
Akron ;  and  0.  S.  Hart,  Akron.  E.  K.  Hardy,  Akron,  who  is 
now  touring  Europe,  resigned,  and  O.  S.  Hart,  cashier  of  the 
company,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  directors  met  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  re-elected  the  following  of- 


ficers :  Francis  A.  Hardy,  president ;  A.  H.  Marks,  vice-president; 
W.  B.  Miller,  secretary;  and  .A.  H.  Noah,  treasurer.  The 
directors  declared  a  10  per  cent  dividend. 

*  *        * 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  is  making  a  six  weeks'  tour  through  the  West,  visiting  the 
Firestone  branches  and  agencies  and  inspecting  business  condi- 
tions generally.  He  is  expected  to  return  in  the  middle  of 
November.  The  trip  is  much  in  the  nature  of  a  well-deserved 
vacation  for  Mr.  Firestone.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Carkhuff 
is  the  e.\ccutive  head  of  the  offices 

In  automobile  racing  and  reliability  events,  the  importance  of 
the  rubber  tire  as  a  factor  in  the  contest  is  beginning  to  receive 
increased  attention.  Tn  the  thousand  mile  reliability  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club,  what  probably  was  the  first 
trophy  ever  offered  to  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires  was  donated 
by  C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co.,  auto  body  makers  of  Chicago.  The  cup 
was  awarded  to  the  competing  company  whose  tires  should 
receive  the  smallest  number  of  points  of  penalization.  In  this 
case  the  successful  contesting  company  was  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  it  was  necessary  for  a  company 
to  be  represented  by  at  least  two  sets  of  tires. 

In  this  connection  the  cups  awarded  by  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  to  Robertson  and  Florida,  drivers  in  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  races,  might  be  mentioned.  The  Firestone  com- 
pany presented  the  trophies  to  the  drivers  of  tlie  Locomobile 
cars  as  an  appreciation  of  their  success  in  handling  their  tires. 
Medals  were  also  given  to  the  mechanics  of  the  two  drivers. 

*  *        * 

The  Akron  tire  companies,  especially  those  making  a  specialty 
of  racing  tires,  were  represented  at  the  Vandcrbilt  Cup  race,  on 
Long  Island.  The  Goodrich  and  Firestone  cc  mpanies  sent  promi- 
nent officials.  The  Diamond  Rubber  Company,  having  six  of 
the  nine  American  cars  equipped  with  their  tires,  were  repre- 
sented by  C.  B.  Myers,  W.  B.  Miller,  A.  H.  Marks,  J.  D.  Tew 
and  J.  A.  Bradcn.  Akron  companies  were  also  w^ell  represented 
at  the  Chicago  show  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

*  *        * 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  branch  in  Detroit  was  moved  into 
the  Cadillac  building,  on  Jefferson  avenue,  during  October.  The 
new  location  affords  double  the  space  and  better  facilities  than 

the  old  one. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Buckleton,  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  was  in  Akron  on  business  for 
a    short    time    about    October    20.      He    has    since    returned    to 

England. 

*  *        * 

Mr.  a.  H.  Noah,  treasurer  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
is  preparing  to  build  a  palatial  home  on  the  Country  Club  road, 
west  of  Akron. 


It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  packing  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  business  he  offered  a 
rubber  supply  house  a  one-third  interest  for  $1,500,  but  the 
business  did  not  appear  attractive.  The  profits  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  $53,000,  however,  and  they  have  not  been 
smaller  in  any  succeeding  year. 


A  certain  company  are  reported  in  our  news  columns 
to  have  lost  only  $35,641.25  1/6  by  last  year's  trading,  although 
they  produced  leaf  gutta-percha,  motor  car  tires,  and  quinine  bark, 
and  planted  rubber  and  gutta-percha.  We  have  known  con- 
cerns to  lose  more  money  in  a  year  through  carrying  on  a 
single  line  of  business.  Really,  considering  the  number  of 
"irons  in  the  fire,"  the  company  under  review  have  reason  for 
self  congratulation. 
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Recent    Patents   Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUED    SEPTEMBER   i.    1908. 

NO.     897,309.      X'ulcanizing    mandrel    for    rubber    hose.       S.    J.     Sill,    •»- 
•ignor  of  one-half  to   H.    H.    Hewitt,    both   of   Buffalo.    N.    Y. 
897.339.     Automatic   machine    for    windintr   fire   hose    pipe    and   an*.l- 
ogous  tubing.     E.   D.   C.   Bayne  and  L.   A.   Subers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
897,383.     Braiding   machine.      J.    Lundgren,    Philadelphia,    assignor   to    Sam- 
son   Cordage    Works,    Boston. 
897.395'     Hose    nozzle    cart.      E.    J.    Petru    and    J.    Zidek,    Chicago. 
897,472.     Jar    for    storage   batteries.      J.    Marx,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
897.630.     Detachable    rim    [  for    vehicle    wheels] .       R.    Kronenberg,    Ohiigt, 

Germany. 
897,701.     Detachable   rim    for   vehicle    wheel    tires.      E.    A.    Baker,    assignor 

to   Rapid    Removable    Rim   Co.,    all    of   New   York   city. 
897,726.     Vehicle    tire.       [Pneumatic].      J.    L.    G.    Dykes,    Milford,    111. 

897.758.  Process   for   manufacturing  indurated   fiber.      I.    W.    Marshall,    ai- 
signor   of   one-half   to   T.    E.    Marshall,    both    of   Yorklyn,    Del. 

897,811.     Automatic    pneumatic     tire     inflater     [for     use     on     automobile*]. 

R.    C.    Barrie,    Philadelphia. 
897,841.     Tire    tool.      G.    Mohme    and    A.    V.    Hadlock,    Chicago. 
897,860.     Rubber    tread     [for    boot    heels,    with    metallic    plate    imbedded]. 

W.    E.     Herbst,    Hartford,    Conn. 

ISSUED   SEPTEMBER  8,    1908. 

897.880.  Wheel   tire    [with  specially  constructed   feely,   and   flexible   tread]. 
J.    S.    Gushing,    Norwood,    Mass. 

897.881.  Elastic  wheel    [with   sliding  spokes   and   flexible   tread].     A.   Dau- 
vergne,    Lyons,    France. 

897,920.     Cushion    for  boots  and  shoes    [of  sponge  rubber].     F.    P.   Mcln- 

tyre,    Philadelphia. 
897,932.     Tire    plug.      R.    Sampson,    Montreal,    Quebec,    Canada. 
898,017.     Hose    coupling.      W.    B.    Steen,    Millcreek    township,    Pa. 
898,057.     Wheel    [with  penumatic  tire    and  means   for   retaining  the   same]. 

J.    W.    Maixell,    Lewisburg,    Pa. 
898,190.     Hose  and  pipe  coupling.     W.   Eisemann.      Ford   City,   Mich. 
898,280.     Vehicle    wheel     [with    solid    rubber    tire    in     "twin"     form.]       L 

Snell,    Little   Falls,    N.   Y. 
898,402.     Elastic  vehicle  tire.     W.    Brameld,   assignor  of  one-tenth   to  J.  T. 

Jordan,   both  of   Patcrson,   N.   J. 

Trade    Marks, 

35,652.     The     New     Jersey    Asbestos     Co.,     Camden,     N.     J.       The     words 
"Dagger"    in    a    diamond- shaped    design.      For    asbestos   packing. 

35,672.     Regal  Shoe  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  Regal.     For  rubber  boots  and 

shoes. 

35.833.     Woven    Steel    Hose   and  Rubber    Co.,    Trenton,    N.    J.      The    word 

'  Herald."     For    packings    of  rubber    and    other    materials. 

ISSUED     SEPTEMBER     15,     1908. 

898,497.     Automobile    tire.       [Solid    rubber,    retained   by    a   split    rim.]      W, 

MuUer,     Philadelphia. 
8198,541.     Packing    for    piston    valves    and    pistons.      J.    T.    Wilson,    Jersey 

Shore,    Pa. 
898,617.     Packing    for    pistons    and    piston    valves.      J.    T.    Wilson,    Jersey 

Shore,    Pa. 
898,714.     Anchoring     and     tensicn     device     for     tire     protectors.        S.     C. 

Wolfe,    Angola,    Ind. 

898.759.  Hose    nozzle.      J.    H.    Melavin,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
898,832.     Elastic    tire    for   wheels.      F.    J.    Chary,    Paris,    France. 
898,850.     Pneumatic   tire.      W.    Drury,    Swansea,    Wales,    England. 
898,907.     Tire    for    vehicle    wheels.     T.    J.     Mell,    Youngstown,    Ohio,     as- 
signor  to   The    Republic    Rubber    Co. 

Trade   Marks. 

35.845-     Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.     The  word  Oldcoton.     For  rubber  boots 
and    shoes. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  22,   1908. 

899,061.     Vehicle   tire.       [Reinforcing   cable   of   metal   and   textile    strands.] 

R.   M.    Merriman,   Youngstown,   Ohio. 
899.092.     Woven    hose.      C.    Alvord,    Worcester,    Mass.,    assignor   to    Fabric 

Fire    Hose    Co..    New    York    city. 
899,126.     Spare    tire    holder.       L.    P.    McKinney,    assignor    of    one-half    to 

J.  L.   Snow,  both  of  Boston. 
899.139*     Cushion    tire.      J.    G.    Smith,    Wahoo,    Neb. 
899.331-     Wheel    for    vehicles.      W.    H.    Scryragour,    London,    England. 
899.332'     Spring   wheel    for    vehicles.      Same. 

i99f33Z-     Vehicle  wheel.      [Pneumatic]      I.   C.    Scudder,   New  York  city. 
899.425-     Resilient   wheel.     J.    E.   McQuilkin,    Westmoreland   county,    Pa. 


Design. 

I,    Ohio, 
Ornamental    design    for    a   wheel    tire. 


39.575-     T.    J.    Mell.    Youngstown,    Ohio,    assignor   to   The    Republic   Rubber 
Co.     "  ... 


Trade  Marks. 

9.043.  E.  C.    Atkins    &     Co.,     Indianapolis,    Ind.      The    word    Cop.      For 
rubber  beltings,    machinery    and    packings. 

4.044.  E.  C.    Atkins    &    Co.,    Indianapolis,    Ind.      The    word    Foe.       For 
rubber  beltings,   machinery    and    packings. 


35.669.  National  Shoemakers,  Lewiston,  Me.  The  word  Passion,  for 
cloth,    rubber   and    leather    shoes. 

35.670.  National  Shoemakers,  Lewiston,  Me.  The  word  Nazngator.  For 
cloth,    rubber   and   leather    shoes. 

36,291.  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The 
word    Gladiator.      For    machinery    belting. 

ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    29,    1908. 

899,620.     Tire   inflater    for   automobiles.      P.   J.    Ross,   Trevor,    Wis.;    D.    C. 

Ross,    Rydner,   N.    D.,   administrator  of  said   P.   J.    Ross,   deceased. 
899,638.     Spring   wheel.      H.    E.    Heaton,    Oroville,    Cal. 
899,699.     Wheel   for   vehicles    [Cushion   wheel,   with   rubber  tread.]      W.   D. 

McNaull,   Toledo,   Ohio. 
899,741.     Belt    tightener.       F.    L.    Lane    and    E.    D.    Stevens,    assignors    to 

The    Berlin    Rlachine   Works,    all    of    Beloit,    Wis. 
899,876.     Automobile    wheel.      J.    Laus,    Jr.,    Oshkosh,    Wis. 
899,934.     Wheel    [with    elastic    tire].      G.    Wolke,    Jacksonville,    111. 
Trade    Marks. 

33,230.     Marshall- Wells    Hardware    Co..    Duluth,    Minn.      The    word   Zenith 

and  the   initials  M.    W.  H.  Co.,  within  a  ring  and  under  a  star.      For 

mechanical     rubber     goods. 
35,125.     American    Circular    Loom    Co.,    Boston.     The    representation    of    a 

coil   of   flexible  electric   conduit.      For    such    conduits. 
35,423.     E.    C.    Atkins    &    Co.,    Indianapolis,    Ind.      The    word    Tar.      For 

rubber   belting,    packing   and   hose. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  oflice  at  10  cents  each  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT  SPECmCATIONS   PUBLISHED. 
The  number   given   is  that   assigned   to   the   Patent   at   the   filing  of  the   Ap- 
plication, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in   1907. 

*  Denotes    Patents    for    American    Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   September  2,    1908.] 

10,800      (1907).     Felloe  and  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     F.  F.  Mote,   Chcable, 

Cheshire,   and   another. 
10,814     (1907).     Screw    attachment     for    heel    pads.       F.     H.     Barker    and 

Wilbar    Mfg.    Co.,    Manchester. 
10,840      C1907).     Golf    tee.       G.    H.     Bartlett,     Norwich. 
10,846      (1907).     Supplementary     rollers     to     prevent     side     slip     in     motor 

vehicles.      E.    Martin,    London. 
10,848      C1907).     Treatment     of     rubber     latex.        D.      Sandmann,      Berlin, 

Germany. 

10.869  (1907).  Rubber  tired  wheel  rendered  more  resilient  by  laminated 
springs   between    inner   and    outer   rims.      M.   W.    Peck,    London. 

10.870  (1907).  Wheel  with  two  rims  side  by  side  for  rubber  tires. 
P.    E.    Doolittle,    Toronto,     Canada. 

10,950       (1907).     Pneumatic    tire    with    angular    projections    enclosing    air 

pockets    in    a    tread   surface    for   preventing    side    slip.      Elcazar   Kemp- 
shall,    London. 
10,971      (1907).     Shades    for    motor    car    wheels    to    serve    as    dust    guards 

and    to    protect    the    tires    from    the    sun's    heat.      H.    M.    L.    Crouan, 

Asnieres    (Seine),    France. 
10,977      (1907).     Material    for    tire    treads   composed   of    fiber   and    textiles, 

incorporated   with   rubber   and   vulcanized.      S.   Z.   de   Ferranti,   Grindle- 

ford,     Derbyshire. 
10,986      (1907).     Felloe  and  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     T.  Dunn,  London. 
1 1,1 18      (1907).     Tire    casing    built    up    with    outer    plies    of    fabric    at    a 

greater  tension  than  the  inner  one.     G.  Graham  and  W.  Drury,  London. 
*:i,i26      (1907).     Side    wire    solid    tire.      J.    A.    Swinehart,    Akron,    Ohio. 
•11,150      (1907).     Braiding  machine  with  mandrel  preferably  endless  and  of 

flexible  rubber  tubing.     A.  J.  Boult,  London.     (G.  H.  Blakesley,  Bristol, 

Connecticut.) 
11,190      (1907).     Tire     comprising     an     ordinary     rubber     cover     enclosing 

a   rubber  cushion    formed   with    projections   entering   the   outer  ends  of 

helical    springs.      W.    Stobbs,    Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
1 1,238      (1907).     Spring     wheel     in     which     the     tread     comprises     two     or 

more  inextensible  hoops  within  a  tubular  rubber  casing.     A,  L.  Carbonc, 

Berlin,    Germany. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrateed  Official  Journal,  September  9,  1908.] 

11.355  (1907).  I>eather  puncture  preventing  band  to  fit  between  the 
air   tube   and   cover  of   tires.      J.    Cox,   Tutbury,    Staffordshire. 

11,394     (1907).     Hose  coupling.      W.    E.   Kimber,   Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

*i  1.399  (1907)-  Pneumatic  tire  carrying  rim  with  detachable  side  flange, 
R.    E.    Jeffery,    Piedmont,    California. 

11,613  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  in  which  the  air  tubes  and  cover  are 
formed  in  sections  each  secured  to  corresponding  sections  of  a  false 
rim,  and  the  latter  to  a  wheel  rim  proper.  H.  Marche,  Fourmies 
(Nord),  France. 

1 1 ,636  ( 1 907) .  Pneumatic  or  solid  tires  having  metal  casing  embedded 
into    the    tread.      C.    F.    C.    Morris   and    T.    K-    Z.    Coburn,    London. 

11,675  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  puncture  preventing  band  of  over- 
lapping steel  plates  between  the  air  tube  and  cover.  F.  Brooke,  G. 
Brooke,    and   T.    Brooke,    Wakefield,    Yorkshire. 

11,690  (1907).  Spring  wheel  with  pneumatic  tire.  J.  Fletcher,  Church- 
town,    Lancashire. 

1 1,702  (1907).  Solid  tire  held  in  channel  rims  by  compression.  J.  A. 
Grant  and  V.    E.   Grant,   Liverpool. 
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The  International  Rubber  Exhibition. 


THE    EXHIBITION    SUMMED    UP. 

OXE  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interesting  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Ex- 
hibition was  the  banquet  at  Pillar  Hall,  Olympia,  on 
Thursday  evening,  September  24,  at  which  Sir  Henry  Arthur 
Blake,  ccm-C,  president  of  the  Exhibition,  took  the  chair. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  guests,  representative  of  the 
planting,  crude  rubber,  and  manufacturing  interests,  govern- 
ment commissioners,  and  members  of  the  press — from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  the  Dutch  and  British  East  Indies, 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  "'The  Press,"  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  following 
in  regard  to  the  Rubber  Exhibition  and   its   influence: 

"I  have  already  told  you  at  other  gatherings  how  the  great 
exhibits,  particularly  those  of  Ceylon,  Malay  States,  British 
West  Indies,  and  Brazil  have  interested  me.  Now  as  to  essays 
and  discussions,  they  have  been  intensely  interesting  and  par- 
ticularly valuable  from  the  rubber  planting  standpoint.  But  look- 
ing at  them  from  the  rubber  manufacturers  and  rubber 
chemists'  standpoint  we  face  wholly  different  conditions.  We 
say  carelessly  that  there  are  no  secrets  to-day  in  the  rubber 
trade,  yet  the  trade  is  full  of  them — secret  processes,  compounds 
and  machines.  Not  only  that,  but  it  often  happens  that  two 
factories  side  by  side,  equipped  with  similar  machinery,  using 
identically  the  same  compounds,  with  equally  skilled  help,  and 
under  the  same  management,  are  unable  to  produce  the  same 
quality  of  goods. 

"A  very  complete  industry  is  the  rubber  business ;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  series  of  widely  varying  industries.  Insulated  wire,  hard 
rubber,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  footwear,  surgical  rubber, 
dental  rubber,  while  basically  the  same,  vary  widely  in  compound- 
ing and  manipulation  before  they  become  finished  products. 

"The  expert  in  one  of  these  lines  usually  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  others  and  each  of  these  lines  is  full  of  complex- 
ities and  secrets. 

"The  rubber  chemist,  therefore,  coming  here  to  read  a  paper, 
is  in  honor  bound  not  to  talk  about  the  secrets  of  the  factory  he 
represents,  and  he  chooses  a  subject  very  general  in  its  nature. 
'I'he  chief  value  of  this  great  meeting  of  experts  is  not  in  the 
essays  read,  nor  the  speeches  made,  but  in  the  meeting  of  such 
men  as  Kelway   Bambcr,  a  rubber  planting  chemist  and  expert. 


and  Dr.  Torrey,  a  factory  chemist  and  expert.  Their  private  ex- 
change of  views  is  bound  to  be  of  value  to  each  and  result  in 
the  good  to  the  trade  at  large.  Thus  the  scores  of  manu- 
facturers, planters,  chemists  and  experts,  who  meet  soci.iUy 
and  talk  informally,  are  the  real  leaven  that  will  revivify  and 
animate  and  solve  the  great  inner  mass  <if  rubber  problems  that 
confront  us  to-day.  Like  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  it 
brings  men  of  common  purpose  and  identical  interest  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another,  with  great  resultant  good  to  all." 


FINS 

Rittii'shcimvr    Boscnbcrg 

1S99 

G.  11.  Mumni  &  Co. 

1900 

DEUrZ  &■  GELDERMAN 

i8pS 

Chateau   Belatr  St.  Etnilion 

jgoo 

Liqueurs 

CIGARS 

Flor  de  Ctiba 

Sublimes 
CIGARETTES 

Quo    I'adis 
State    Express 


MENU  DU  DINER 

Hors  d'Qiuvres  a  la   Bambcr 

Consomme   Olympia 

Creme    du    Ilevca 

Turbnt    Cuagulaticn 

Para    Ham    in    Substitute    Jelly 

Saddle  of   Mutton,  Netherlands 

Poulardc  de    F.    M.   S. 

Salade    Cosur   de    Latex 

Poires  a  la  Bresil 

Triandises    en    Formaldehyde 

Plantation    Dessert 

Cafe    Mexico 


To.^ST  List  .\t  the   Fili..\r   I1.\ll   B.\N(juet. 


His    Majesty    the    King. — Proposed    by   the   Chairman. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Members  of  the   Royal   Family. 

The  Rubber  Industry. — Proposed  by  the  Chairman.  Response  on  behalf 
of  the  Rubber  Growers  by  J.   Loudoun   Shand,   Esq. 

The     Visitors.  —  Proposed     by    Col.     W.     J.     Iksworth, 
Executive    Connnittee.       Response    by    Louis    IIotT,    Esq., 
German    Rubber    Manufacturers*    Association,    and    N.    H. 
missioner  for  the   State  of  Amazonas,  Brazil. 

The  Technical  Press. — Proposed  by  E.  E.  Buckleton,  Esq.  Response  by 
H.  C.   Pearson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  —  Proposed  by  Norman  Grieve,  Esq.  Response  by  Sir 
Henry  A.  Blake,  0.  c.  m.  c,  President  International  Rubber  and  Allied 
Trades   Exhibition. 


and  the  other 


chairman  of  the 
chairman  of  the 
Witt,    I^sq.,    com- 


The  Silvertown   Companv.?   Exhibit. 


"MuRAC"  Pavilion  at  Olympia. 
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The  Netherlands  Pavilion  and  Members  cf  the  Commission. 

[Viewed  from  left  to  right,  the  gentlemen  appearing  in  the  picture  are  A.  G.  N.  Swart,  LL.D.,  general  commissioner;  Dr.  W.  R.  Tromp  de  Haas, 
of  Java;  H.  S.  J.  Maas.  Netherlands  Consul-General  at  London;  K.  H.  H.  Van  Bennekon;  Jac.  Musly,  of  Weise  &  Co.,  Rotterdam;  J.  Porape, 
of     Amsterdam     Caoutchouc     Fabriek     (seated):     .T-    G.     vcn    Hemert;  and  J.    Merens,   of  Merens   Brothers,   liaarlem.] 


A   General  View   in   the  Main   Exhibition   Hall. 
INTERNATIONAL    RUBBER   AND    ALLIED    TR.\DES    EXHIBITION,  AT  OLYMPLA. 


November  i,  igoS.  j 
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Rubber  Exhibits  from  iJKiTibU  CuLo.Nits.  A  Uisi'lav  of  Kubbkr  Malhixerv. 

THE  NETHERLANDS  COMMISSION  DINNER. 


■  I  'H  1\  Xotherlands  Commission  for  tlu-  IiitcriKi'.ional  RubbtT 
■^  Exhibition  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Trocadero  restaurant,  Lon- 
don, Mr.  H.  S.  J.  Maas,  presided.  The  guests  included,  bc- 
aliy  enjoyable  affair.  The  Netherlands  consul-2'eneral  at  Lon- 
don. Mr.  H.  S.  J.  Maas  presided,  The  guests  included,  be- 
sides the  members  cf  the  coniniission,  a  nunib'-r  of  the  com- 
missioners from  other  countries  and  colonics,  and  experts-  in 
rubber  botany  and  chemistry.  .Xmong  those  present  was  tU,. 
newly    appnimed     Xelhcrlands     Min'stor    to    Jripan,     Sir     Henri- 


.\rthiir  lilakc,  and  Director  Prain,  of  the  Kew  gardens.  The 
cli.-iinnan  said  that  tn  hearing  that  Sir  Henry  Blake  was  to  be 
])rcsident  of  the  Rubber  E.xhibition,  he  strongly  advised  his 
government  to  be.  represented,  and  Dr.  Swart,  appointed  as 
chairman  of  the  Netherlands  Commission,  had  done  notable  work 
in  making  its  exhibit  a  success.  Sir  Henry  Blake  was  among  the 
speakers,  as  were  also  Dr.  Tromo  de  Haas  and  Mr.  Jac.  Musly. 
The  Editor  of  The  Ini)i.\  Rubber  World  responded  to  the  toast 
■■'I  he   Press." 


IpTTT 


Dinner  of  Netiieri.axus  Com  .mission  for  the  Lvternationai.  Rlbber  Exhirition. 
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The  Continental  Caoutchouc  Works,  at  Hanover. 


By  Our  British  Correspondent. 


FOR  some  years  it  has  been  customary  for  me  at  this  season 
to  write  a  few  notes  in  reference  to  rubber  matters  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  during  my  summer  vacation  on 
the  continent.  Certain  country  districts  in  Bohemia,  in  which 
the  bulk  of  my  time  was  spent  this  year,  are  briefly  referred  to 
in  my  regular  correspondence  this  month,  and  I  propose  to  devote 
the  present  article  to  the  important  works  mentioned  above,  as 
I  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me,  when  passing  through  Han- 
over, of  making  an  inspection  of  the  principal  factory.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  was  not  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Herr  Adolf 
Prinzhorn,  the  senior  director,  for  my  courteous  reception  and 
for  the  time  he  personally  put  at  my  disposal.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  first  occasion  in  which  these 
works  have  been  referred  to  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  superfluous  to  enlarge  particularly 
upon  their  evolution,  capitalization  and 
statistical  position.  Suffice  it  in  this  re- 
spect to  say  that,  starting  in  1872,  with 
200  men  and  a  very  modest  capital,  the 
company  now  have  a  capital  of  4,200,000 
marks  [=:  about  $1,000,000],  employ  6,000 
hands  exclusive  of  staff,  and  are  almost 
the  largest  rubber  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  world,  using,  I  am  told,  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  total  output  of  raw  rub 
ber. 

Some  eight  miles  off  an  additional  fac- 
tory has  recently  been  completed,  the  great 
increase  in  the  cycle  and  motor  tire  busi- 
ness being  mainly  responsible  for  its  erec- 
tion. In  the  Hanover  factory  about  6.000 
cycle  and  motor  covers  are  made  per  day 
in  the  busy  season,  in  two  rooms  each 
500  feet  long.  In  this  department  I  was 
interested  to  see  at  work  the  large  fabric 
bias  cutting  machines  which  have  taken 
the   place  of  hand   cutting,  with   marked 

economy.  These  machines  are  of  German  make,  a  remark  which 
applies  pretty  generally  to  the  machinery  throughout  the  factory, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  fine  sheet  cutting  machines, 
which  emanate  from  Salford,  Manchester.  It  appears  tliat  while 
the  wired-on  cycle  tire  cover  is  the  type  prin- 
cipally made  for  export,  the  beaded  edge  is 
the  most  popular  in  Germany.  The  inner 
tubes,  both  for  cycles  and  motor  tires,  are  all 
made  in  the  seamless  fashion  by  the  tubing 
machine,  red  rubber  being  used  much  more 
extensively  than  grey  in  their  manufacture. 

Going  back  to  the  raw  material,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  hol- 
lander  in  washing.  The  drying  is  all  done 
by  steam  heat,  the  chambers  being  situated 
on  the  second  floor.  The  management  is  not 
enamored  of  vacuum  drying,  rolling  out  thin 
and  the  use  of  exhausting  fans  enabling 
the  drying  by  heat  to  be  carried  out  ex- 
peditiously. The  arrangements  in  the  cut 
sheet  department  with  regard  to  the  freezing 
cham.ber  for  block;  and  the  cutting  process 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
English  firms  engaged  in  this  branch,  and 
from    what    I    was   told,   the    Continental    is 


Adolf   Prinzhorn, 


producing  counts  quite  as  fine  as  those  of  its  old  established 
competitors.  The  ball  department  was  of  special  interest  to  me, 
because  here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  patent  ball-making 
machine  of  Wolcott  and  Ryder,  who  are  connected  with  the  New 
York  Rubber  Co.  The  patent  rights  for  Germany  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Continental  company,  and  Mr.  Prinzhorn  e-xpresses 
himself  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  machines, 
which  are  much  superior  to  earlier  efforts  in  their  direction,  and 
show  a  great  economy  in  production  compared  with  hand  labor.  The 
exact  composition  of  the  rubber  mixing  is  an  important  matter. 
The  English  rights  for  this  machine  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
prominent  north  of  England  rubber  firm,  but  I  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  being  used.  The  number  of  balls  auto- 
matically made  at  one  movement  of  the 
machine  varies  from  four  to  eight,  accord- 
ing to  diameter.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  so  far  only  hollow  playing  balls  are 
being  made  by  this  machine,  it  not  being 
considered  accurate  enough  for  lawn  ten- 
nis balls,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
I  noticed  an  amount  of  precision  which 
rather  surprised  me.  On  the  Continent 
and  in  the  Colonies  the  uncovered  red 
ball  has  a  much  greater  vogue  than  in 
England,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
numbers  of  them  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture Space  will  not  permit  of  my  notic- 
ing all  the  departments  I  visited,  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction 
at  the  complete  freedom  from  bisulphide  of 
carbon  vapors  of  the  air  of  the  workroom  in 
which  a  certain  process  of  cold  curing 
was  being  actively  carried  on.  The  Ger- 
man regulations,  I  was  informed,  are  even 
stricter  than  those  in  force  in  Great 
Britain,  but  judging  by  the  very  perfect 
way  in  which  the  Continental  company 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  involved  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  German 
regulations  are  too  onerous  in  a  hygienic  matter  of  such  great 
importance.  Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  power  department, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  considerable  alterations  have  been 
made   in   recent  years  on   up-to-date   lines.      Mechanical   stokers 


Works  of  the  Continent.^l  Caoutchouc-  und  Gutta  Percha  Compacnie. 
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are  being  fitted  to  the  majority  of  the  boilers,  and  the  water  tube 
boiler  is  largely  in  evidence.  Two  modern  engines  of  1,000  H.  r. 
each  are  engaged  in  developing  electricity,  much  of  the  power 
required  in  the  departments  being  derived  from  electric  motors. 
The  baths,  dining  and  recreation  rooms  for  the  work  people  are 
on  lines  which  are  tolerably  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  German  industrial  procedure;  in  this  department  of  a 
large  factory  I  have  for  years  remarked  the  superiority  of 
Continental  countries  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  though 
in  several  cases  a  great  improvement  is  now  noticeable  in  the 
latter  country.  It  seems  that  no  less  than  3,000  liters  of  white 
coffee  are  given  out  daily  at  certain  definite  times  to  work  people 
who  ask  for  it.  This  is  quite  a  recent  departure,  and  at  first 
a  small  charge  was  made  for  the  refreshment.  The  coffee  is 
now  given  free  and  the  general  result  has  been  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  beer   drunk   at   meal   times. 

Knowing  as  I  do  with  what  energy  the  Germans  are  tackling 
rubber  chemistry  1  was  not  altogether  surprised  to  be  shown  a 
research  laboratory  mhabited  by  two  doctors  of  chemistry  who 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  research  work,  and  in  passing 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  men  with  the 
financial  resources  of  such  a  concern  behind  them  and  witli  no 
other  business  to  attend  to,  are  more  likely  to  achieve  important 
discoveries  than  are  those  rubber  enthusiasts  who  take  on  rubber 
as  one  subject  in  a  general  practice.  I  say  tliat  because  I  was  re- 
cently told  at  Olympia  that  the  discoveries  of  the  future  will  come 
from  outside  the  rubber  factory.  In  addition  to  this  research 
laboratory  there  is  also  the  works  laboratory,  where  routine  tests 
and  analyses  are  carried  out.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  scien- 
tific side  of  the  industry  is  receiving  full  attention,  as  is  now  the 
rule  at  large  Continental  factories.  Moreover,  in  contradiction 
to  what  obtains  in  most  of  our  British  works,  the  managing  di- 
rector has  familiarized  himself  with  rubber  chemistry  up  to  date 
and  can  explain  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  research  labora- 
tory with  the  lucidity  that  characterizes  his  description  of  the 
factory  plant  with  which  he  has  for  so  long  been  familiar. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  writing  for  India  Rubber  World 
readers,  to  point  out  how  varied  are  the  products  of  the  works 
at  Hanover,  embracing  as  they  do  almost  everything  made  of 
rubber   except    footwear. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


■yilK  L.  &  M.  RUBBER  WORKS  (Carrollton,  Ohio),  issue  a 
■*■  catalogue  of  Drug  Sundries,  Molded,  Seamed,  and  Dipped 
Goods,  under  the  "Buckskin"  brands,  which  is  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  more  than  ordinarily  complete  for  a  new  concern. 
L6"  xg".     28  pages.] 

Fred.  Med.\rt  (St.  Louis),  one  of  the  longest  established  manu- 
facturers of  gymnastic  apparatus  in  the  country,  sends  a  book- 
let, "What  Others  Say,"  filled  with  testimonials  in  regard  to 
the  Medart  supplies,  several  of  which  have  been  described  in 
these  pages  as  being  composed  to  an  important  extent  of  india- 
rubber.     [3/4"  X  614".    24  pages.] 

New  York  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (New  York)  issue  their 
price  list  No.  22  of  "Raven  Wire  Core"  Rubber  Covered  Wires 
and  Cables,  giving  prices  on  rubber-covered  wires  on  the  various 
copper  bases,  from  11  cents  to  21  cents,  and  including  various 
tables  which  will  be  found  of  service. 

Syracuse  Rubber  Co. — F.  C.  liowlett,  president  and  treasurer 
(Syracuse,  New  York),  issue  their  most  elaborate  catalogue — to 
date — of  Druggists'  Sundries.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
gives  prices  of  the  products  of  leading  manufacturers.  [6^" 
xgl^i".    200  pages.] 

The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Edinburgh),  as 
everybody  in  the  trade  knows,  have  figured  to  an  important  ex- 
tent in  the  supplying  of  rubber  footwear  to  the  Oriental  trade, 
and  particularly  to  China.  Everybody  in  the  trade,  however, 
may  not  have  seen  the  exceedingly  interesting  posters  on  a 
large  scale  got  out  by  the  North  British  company  for  use  in 
China — posters  involving  Chinese  artistic  ideals,  with  lettering  in 
Chinese,  and  views  of  interiors  of  Chinese  shoe  stores  and  the 
like.  One  of  these  posters  embraces  a  Chinese  calendar  for  a 
year,  and  all  of  them  contain  pictures  of  the  peculiar  styles  of 
waterproof  footwear  required  in  the  markets  of  China.  If  any 
trade  publication  that  has  reached  The  India  Rubber  World 
during  the  past  20  years  is  entitled  to  the  designation  "unique," 
we  readily  give  the  palm  to  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.'s 
Chinese  posters. 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 
1>R.    II.    Robinson,    Waco,    Texas  =  Hygienic    Masseur.      12   pages. 
Slcwnrt      &'    Halilian,    210    Rroadway,      New     York=[Catalogue     (No.     34, 

1908).  Rubber  Stamps.]  32 
pages.  .Mso:  Price  List.  4 
I'agcs. 

Healy  Leather  Tire  Co., 
N'ew  York.  =  Healy  Rims  and 
Tires.      32   pages. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacluring  Co.,  rhiladel- 
|ihia.  =  Bread  and  Butter 
Goods.      16   pages. 

The  H.  J.  .\I.  Howard  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  :=n<Hvard  Swinging  Hose 
Kacks.  Catalogue  1907-1908. 
20    pages. 

Myers  Manufacturing  Co., 
I'remont.  Ohio.="Costa"  Drug- 
gists' Rubber  Sundries.  20 
pages. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.—Bulletin  156 — Generating 
Sets.     8   pages. 

W.  W.  Winship.  Ho5ton.=: 
.\utomobile  Trunks  and  Equip- 
ments.     20  pages. 

Voorhces  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  =  Big  Game.  [Large 
poods  in  mechanical  rubber.] 
12  pages. 

The  Cleveland  Galvanizing 
W'orks  Co.,  Oeveland,  Ohio.  = 
Cleveland  Pump  Chain  and 
Rubber  Pump  Buckets.  8 
pages. 


'The  India  KiiiDtk  World's"  Stand  at  Olvmi'IA. 


[From  left  to  right;    Mr.   A.   Staines  M.mdcrs.  organizing    manager. 
Eosworth,    chairman    of   the    executive    committee;    Mr.    Richard   J.    Hoffman 
mittee;   Mr.   S.   P.  GiflFord,  The  India  Rubber  World.      (Pages  at  the  desks.)] 


Mr.    Henry    C.    Pearscn 
of   Rubbe 


Colonel    W.    J. 
Growers'   Exhibition  Com- 


It  is  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  another  in- 
ternational rubber  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  in  1910. 
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New    Rubber    Goods    in    the    Market. 


WHEX  the  number  of  railway  cars  is  considered,  and  the 
necessity  for  keeping  passenger  cars  in  sanitary  con- 
dition, it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  contract  would  be 
involved  in  merely  undertaking  to  supply  apparatus  for  clean- 
ing all  the  cars  in  the  country.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
device  illustrated  here  is  that  it  may  be  employed  to  utilize 
the  compressed  air  with  which  every  steam  or  electric  railroad 
is  equipped.  Where  a  compressed  air  plant  is  not  permanently 
installed  this  cleaner  may  be  operated  from  the  air  brake  pump 
of  any  electric  car  by  simply  attaching  it  by  means  of  a  hose 
to  the  brake  reservoir.  By  means  of  this  system  a  car  may  be 
stopped  at  any  place,  the  cleaner  attached  to  the  air  brake  line 


Electric    Driven    V.\cuum    C.\r    Cle.\ner. 

and  the  car  cleaned  in  10  or  15  minutes  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
2  cents  for  power.  The  vacuum  producer  is  connected  to  the 
compressed  air  supply  (either  pipe  line  or  air  brake  reservoir 
on  car)  by  means  of  a  compressed  air  hose.  The  vacuum  hose 
is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  tank  and  the  other  end  to  which 
the  tools  are  attached  is  taken  into  the  car.  The  compressed 
air  is  turned  on  and  regulated  by  the  valve  on  the  vacuum  pro- 
ducer until  the  proper  vacuum  is  obtained.  The  cleaning  tools 
are  passed  over  the  seats  and  other  articles  to  be  cleaned  until 
all  the  dirt  is  removed.  The  same  general  system  is  employed 
in  cleaning  apparatus  for  office  and  household  use  involving  a 
stationary  compressed  air  plant.  [The  National  Vacuum  Clean- 
ing  Co..   Dayton,   Ohio.] 

"FEEL    FINE"    AIR    HEELS. 

Among  the  specialties  ofifcred  to  the  trade  by  the  Consolidated 
Manufacturing  Co.   (Hartford,  Connecticut)   are  the  "Feel  Fine" 


air  heeis.  I  hese  heels  are  pneumatic  cushions  of  high  grade 
rubber  for  wearing  inside  the  shoe.  They  are  of  rubber  so  pre- 
pared that  they  contain  horseshoe  shaped  channels,  medically 
sealed,  but  filled  with  air,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  sock 
lining  of  kid,  so  arranged  that  by  placing  them  inside  the  shoe 
they  are  at  once  cemented  in  the  heel  seat.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  this  heel  that  the  air-filled  channels  pro- 
duce a  resiliency  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  in  any 
other  rubber  heel.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  air  channels  largely  obviates  the  tendency  to  "run- 
ning over." 

cox    TIRE    CUSHION. 

This  illustration  relates  to  a  cushion  to  be  placed  between  the 
inner  tube  and  the  slice  of  all  types  of  pneumatic  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  made  of 
felt  and  fabric.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  in  stop- 
ping punctures  and  blow- 
outs, to  prevent  inner 
tubes  from  chafing  or 
being  pinched,  to  keep 
the  tire  cool  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  various 
ways  to  make  tires  last 
longer.  .-Xny  one  can 
apply  the  cushion  ,  It  is 
pointed  out  that  where 
it  is  used  smaller  inner 
tubes'  may  be  bought, 
which  means  a  saving  in 
cost.  [David  H.  Co.x, 
Rahway,  New  Jersey.] 


iHION 
TflCAD 


Cox  Tire  Cushio.n. 


ROBINSON'S  HYGIENIC  MASSEUR. 

The  illustration  herewith  relates  to  a  small  device  or  outfit 
patented  by  Dr.  H.  Robinson,  of  Waco,  Texas,  for  massaging 
the  eyes,  eyelids,  lips,  and  the  like;  it  is  designed  to  serve  also 


"Feel  Fine"  Air  Heels. 


Robinson's  Hygienic  Masseur. 

as  a  respirator  or  lung  developer,  a  nasal  or  ear  syringe,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  numbers  in  the  half-tone  shown  relate  to 
uses  of  the  outfit  as  follows:  (i)  Interior  view  of  receptacle 
and  appliances  when  not  in  use ;  (2)  eye  bath;   (3)  massage  cup 
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for  e>'elids  and  lips;  (3)  massage  cup  for  eyeballs  and  face; 
(5)  superfluous  flesh  reducer;  (6)  nasal  syringe;  (7)  ear 
syringe;  (8)  nasal  inhaler;  (9)  respirator  or  lung  developer; 
(10)   blackhead  extractor. 

■E-Z    WAVE"    HYGIENIC   HAIR    CURLER. 

This  little  uivelty,  designed  especially  for  making  the  ''French 
wave" — whatever  that  may  mean  in  hairdressing — is  made  wholly 
of    rubber.      It    is    hence  ,----«^ 

wholesome  and  easilv  kept         «siVKttiflK9K!^X^ 
clean,  besides   being  light,      /f]^^^Pi|^ 
in    addition    to    the    flex-     j    Jl     V    J\    Vy^^' , 
ibility    which    renders    its     /  [\^  /^{j      \^m'^ 
use  comfortable.    It  is  re- 
ferred to  as  being  a  good 
seller.       [Hygienic      Hair 
Waver  Co.,  New  York.] 


"E-Z  W.wr"  Hair  Curler. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DV     .\    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  speaking  of  the  conditions  of  business  it  is  usual  with  men 
in  the  rubber  trade  to  begin  by  saying  that  conditions,  espe- 
cially in  the  mechanical  lines,  are  very  quiet,  and  then  after  a 
little  reflection  they  go  on  to  say  that  on  the  whole  business  is 
fairly  active  and  getting  steadily  better.  They  are  all  confident 
that  the  very  quiet  times  are  at  an  end  and  that,  no  matter  how 
slow  it  may  appear  at  times,  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
a  repetition  of  the  apathy  which  was  so  evident  during  some  of 
the  months  following  the  financial  panic.  As  for  the  houses 
which  deal  in  rubber  clothing  and  shoes,  the  season  has  opened  up 
with  a  few  raifls,  so  that  business  is  quite  good,  but  the  strictly 
mechanical  rubber  houses  find  that  business  is  slow  and  they  do 
not  expect  thirgs  to  become  really  flourishing  until  early  spring. 
Very  little  talk  is  directed  towards  the  coming  presidential  elec- 
tion, cither  because  people  are  certain  of  the  outcome,  or  be- 
cause less  importance  is  attached  to  the  outcome  than  has  been 
the  case  in  former  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  election  time  is 
approaching  is  not  given  as  a  very  important  reason  for  times 
being  as  quiet  as  they  are.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rubber  business  on  the  coast  is  fairly  good,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  during  the  past  month,  which 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  suffer  a  relapse. 

Business  with  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works  is  said  to  be  very 
favorable,  and  the  factory  is  running  full  handed.  This  firm 
has  been  shipping  a  goodly  quantity  of  goods  to  the  Orient.  Mr. 
C.  O.  Bowers,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  factory  at  Black 
Diamond,  has  gone  on  East  for  a  month's  vacation  trip.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Cushmau,  the  former  superintendent  of  the  works,  died 
recently. 

Mr.  Gurr,  representative  of  the  W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Chicago),  has  been  visiting  the  trade  of  the  Coast,  and 
has  recently  spent  a  few  days  among  the  rubber  merchants  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Jennings,  representing  the  H,  B.  Sherman  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  is  now  making  the  rounds  of 
the  local  trade  in  the  interests  of  his  house. 

Mr.  Mcllroy,  Eastern  traveling  representative  from  the  Lake 
Shore  Rubber  Co.  (Erie,  Pennsylvania),  is  now  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, placing  business  for  his  firm. 

The  report  from  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  nn  First  street  near  Mission,  is  that  business,  though  still 
quiet  in  mechanical  lines,  is  gradually  moving  forward,  and 
is  now  working  up  pretty  well.  C.  H.  Brow^n,  of  this  company, 
is  now  in  the  Northern  territory  in  the  interests  of  the  firm. 

The  Plant  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  report  that  they  are  wait- 
ing for  the  spring  business,  and  do  not  expect  a  very  great 
business  before  that  time.  Trade  is  quiet,  but  it  has  been  much 
worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  the  (uitlook  is  favorable 
for  a  good  year  after  the  first  of  January. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  has 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  he  found  that  business  has  been  improving  every  week. 
"The  same  can  b.^  said  of  San  Francisco."  he  said.  "We  are 
waiting  for  the  heavy  rains,  and  if  they  will  come  early  it  will 
give  us  a  splendid  business,  as  the  retailers  thr.;iig.iout  the  coun- 
try are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  cnly  trouble  being  that 
they  are  now  pretty  heavily  stocked  up.  and  a  few  good  rains 
will  enable  them  to  sell  off  some  so  that  they  could  increase  their 
orders.  The  mechanical  business  is  improving  and  as  soon  as 
there  is  enough  water  in  the  mountains  to  work  the  rnines  we 
look  for  a  big  increased  business  in  that  direction." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norton,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  at  418 
.Mission  street,  states  that  business  is  increasing  gradually  and' 
satisfactorily.  He  announces  that  on  the  first  of  November  his. 
firm  will  take  over  the  lines  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  for  the  Pacific  coa.^t,  including  the  well-known  "Rain- 
bow" sheet  packing. 

Mr.  McNeilly,  manager  for  the  Barton  Packing  .'ind  Rubber  Co., 
at  No.  533  Howard  street,  states  that  this  month  has  resulted 
n  a  very  good  business;  in  fact,  a  big  improvciuent.  and  if  it 
would  only  keep  up,  he  would  have  no  fault  to  find  at  all. 

The  Phoeni.x  Rubber  Co.  are  now  settled  in  their  new  loca- 
tion on  F'irst  street,  between  Mission  and  Ho.vard,  and  very 
commodious  and  convenient  quarters  they  are.  Mr.  Kanzee,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  is  away  for  an  extended  trip  in  the  Eastern 
states,  among  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Ralph,  his  partner,  is 
away  at  the  present  time  for  a  short  trip  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Sargeant,  local  manager  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  re- 
ports :  "Our  business  is  improving  steadily,  and  we  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  not  later 
than  February,  the  good  old  times  will  be  revived.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  of  the  rubber  men  are  pinning  their  hopes  on  February 
as  the  month  which  will  see  the  biggest  change  for  the  better 
of  any  we  have  \et  had.  Our  collections  are  good  and  money 
seems  to  be  coming  in  better  all  round."  Mr.  Gorham  is  in  Los 
Angeles  on  business,  and  Mr.  Parrish,  sales  manager,  is  still  in 
the  Orient  looking  after  trade. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  on  Second  street, 
states  that  business  is  spasmodic,  there  being  a  w^eek  or  two  of 
goo^  business  followed  by  almost  a  perfect  vacuum.  It  is  not 
normal  yet,  he  says,  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  still  it  is  much  better  than  it  has  been,  and  is 
getting  better.  Goods  that  can  be  used  in  the  holiday  trade  are 
having  a  big  run  and  the  holiday  trade  will  be  as  good  as  in 
tlie  best  of  years.  For  the  other  rubber  lines  there  will  not  be 
much  improvement  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

L.  L.  Torrey,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  is  now 
away  on  his  Eastern  trip,  and  is  expected  to  return  to  this 
city  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

C.  E.  Mathcwson,  Pacific  coast  manager  of  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  states  that  this  firm  will  select  a  new  location  for  its 
uptown  branch,  now  out  on  Golden  Gate  avenue.  The  branch 
has  for  a  long  time  been  located  in  a  temporary  frame  building, 
but  the  new  location,  wdll  also  be  out  on  Golden  Gate  or  near 
it.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Van  Ness  avenue.  Mr.  Mathcwson  is 
preparing  to  take  a  run  down  to  Los  Angeles  to  look  after  the 
branch  store  in  that  city.  J.  E.  Argus,  who  has  charge  of  the 
firm's  mechanical  department,  will  also  g"  t"  T  f«  \nijeles  to 
look  after  the  mechanical  lines  there. 

.\utomobile  tires  are  reaching  such  a  state  ot  periection  in  the 
marufacture,  that  whereas  in  automobile  meets  and  races  a  cer- 
tain large  percentage  of  accidents  were  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
defective  tires,  statistics  show  that  no  accident  has  happened  on 
this  Coast  this  year  during  the  racing  season  on  account  of  faulty 
tires.  Attention  may  be  called  m  this  connection  to  the  large 
nunbcr  of  automobiles  in  this  part  cf  the  country  in  propor- 
ti-n   tn   the   population. 
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News    of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


AFFAIRS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES  RITBBER  CO. 

THE  United  States  Rubber  Co.  are  reported  to  be  consider- 
ing a  plan  for  a  long  term  note  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  $4,500,000  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  debentures 
and  $8,000,000  of  United  States  Rubber  Co.  refunding  notes, 
and  increasing  the  company's  working  capital.  The  refunding 
notes  fall  due  in  September,  1909,  and  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  debentures  in  September,  1910.  Either  issue,  however,  can 
be  retired  at  par  on  any  interest  date.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  were  reported  lately  to  be  operating  to  80  or  85 
per  cent,  of  their  normal  capacity. 

NEW   YORK   BELTING   DEBENTURES. 

XoTiCE  has  been  given  of  the  drawing  of  310  debenture  bonds 
of  iioo  each  of  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited, 
for  redemption  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  sinking 
fund  contained  in  a  deed  of  trust  of  the  said  company  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  dated  February  g,  1891.  Payment  of 
the  bonds  is  to  be  made  on  or  after  January  i,  1909,  at  the 
rate  of  $533.50  for  each  bond.  The  company  on  becoming  an 
English  corporation,  in  1901,  issued  6  per  cent,  sterling  first 
mortgage  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £225.000  [=$1,094,962.50]. 
The  amount  to  be  retired  as  above  stated  is  $150,861.50.  The 
amount  still  outstanding  is  not  now  possible  to  state. 

NEW  JERSEY  RUBBER  SPECIALTY  CO.   SOLD. 

The  plant  and  business  of  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Specialty 
Co.  (Milltown,  N.  J.)  has  been  sold  to  the  J.  Elwood  Lee  Co.,  of 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania.  Clement  E.  Eckrode,  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  hitherto  manager  of  the  Specialty  company  will, 
it  is  understood,  continue  the  plant  in  operation  for  some  time 
under  the  new  management,  after  which  the  business  will  be 
transferred  to  Conshohocken.  The  J.  Elwood  Lee  Co.  are 
understood  to  be  controlled  by  Johnson  &  Johnson,  of  Milltown, 
SO  that  the  new  deal  marks  another  step  in  the  extensive  op- 
erations of  this  great  drug  firm.  It  is  assumed  that  the  plant 
of  Specialty  company  will  in  time  be  absorbed  by  the  Michelin 
Tire   Co.,   whose  extensive   works  it  adjoins. 

WILKIE    RUBBER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

The  Wilkie  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Lynn,  Massachusetts), 
the  incorporation  of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  India  Rub- 
ber World,  are  to  succeed  the  Spinney-Wise  Co.,  of  the  same 
city.  About  19  years  ago  the  firm  of  Nulchur  &  Spinney  became 
Spinney,  Virtue  &  Co.,  through  the  entrance  of  George  H. 
Virtue.  He  retired  in  1896,  and  the  firm  became  reorganized  as 
Spinney,  Wise  &  Co.,  Mr,  Wise  having  been  in  management  ot 
the  factory.  The  business  was  incorporated  July  31,  1905,  as 
the  Spinney- Wise  Co.,  with  Robert  J.  Wilkie  president — a  posi- 
tion which  he  will  fill  in  the  new  corporation.  They  are  manu- 
facturers of  hard  and  sofe  rubber  goods  for  mechanical  and 
electrical  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  the  factory  will  be 
removed  to  Saugus,  Mass. 

HUTTON    &    LAPWORTH    STARTING. 

The  electric  webbing  factory  of  the  new  firm  of  Hutton  & 
Lapworth,  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  is  now  in  readiness,  on 
the  premises  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  Standard  Rubber  Co. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  Fred  W.  Hutton,  formerly  of  the 
Old  Colony  Rand  Co.,  of  Brockton  (who  will  have  charge  of  the 
selling  department),  and  Charles  Lapworth,  formerly  of  William 
Lapworth  &  Sons,  ff  Milford,  Mass.  (who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  manufacturing).  All  the  machinery  will  be  operated  elec- 
trically. [The  Standard  Rubber  Co.  started  in  a  small  way 
in  1881  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  clothing  and  gradually 
built  up  an  important  business.  They  were  reorganized  suc- 
cessively as  the  Standard  Co.  and  the  Standard  Rubber  Corpora- 


tion, and  made  an  assignment  at  the  end  of  1900,  The  manu- 
facture of  rubber  clothing  was  never  revived  on  the  premises, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  idle  until  now.] 

FACTORY  EXTENSION  AT  WALPOLE. 

The  Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  are  building  an  addition  to 
their  factory  at  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  comprising  some  15,000 
square  feet  of  floor  .space,  to  accommodate  their  insulating  tape 
department,  which  continues  to  grow.  The  tapes  manufactured 
by  this  company,  as  a  result  of  close  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
electrical  trade  backed  up  by  patient  research  work  in  the  labora- 
tory and  the  cooperation  of  a  well-equipped  plant,  have  been  for 
many  years  well  and  favorably  known  for  their  high  initial 
and   permanent    quality. 

BERRODIN   RUBBER    CO.    (PHILADELPHIA). 

The  Berrodin  Rubber  Co.  have  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  $10,000  capital.  They  have  bought 
out  the  Philadelphia  Auto  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  a  partnership 
consisting  of  Sanders  Levy,  Jeannette,  Pa,,  and  Frank  Berrodin 
and  Saul  Le\'y,  of  Philadelphia,  and  their  branch  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  will  continue  their  G  &  J  tire  agency  in  the 
two  cities.  The  officers  of  the  Berrodin  Rubber  Co.  are :  W.  A. 
MacCalla,  president;  Sanders  Levy,  vice-president;  H.  K.  Buck, 
secretary ;  Frank  Berrodin,  treasurer  and  general  manager.  The 
object  of  the  company  is  to  sell  and  repair  automobiles  and 
bicycle  tires,  and  to  add  in  the  near  future  the  sale  of  a  full 
line  of  mechanical  rubber  goods.  The  Philadelphia  address  is 
Nos.  713-715  North  Broad  street;  that  of  the  Buffalo  branch, 
No.  912  Main  street. 

UNITED    STATES   RUBBER    CO.— DIVIDENDS. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on 
October  i  declared  from  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2 
per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  stock,  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
I'/z  per  cent,  on  the  second  preferred  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  October  31. 

TRADE   NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  new  Boston  branch,  of  which  a 
view  appears  in  another  column,  is  one  of  the  largest  rubber 
stores  in  existence,  carrying  not  only  their  rubber  tires  in  stock, 
but  other  products  of  the  factory. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
started  their  rubber  shoe  factory  at  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut, on  a  full  time  schedule,  after  having  been  running  at  a  re- 
duced rate  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cutler,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  rubber 
footwear  trade,  has  become  treasurer  of  The  Consolidated  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Hartford.  Connecticut),  among  whose  special  prod- 
ucts are  the  "Feel  Fine"  air  heels. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  have  been  allowed  a 
customs  drawback  on  dress  shields  made  by  them  in  part  from 
"garment,"  "garment  silk,"  and  "garment  double  silk,"  amounting 
to  99  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  collected  on  the  goods 
referred  to. 

The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  (Philadelphia)  are  reported 
to  be  having  estimates  made  on  a  one-story  addition  to  their 
plant  60  X  138  feet. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  have  com- 
pleted an  important  order  for  fire  hose  for  Peoria,  Illinois,  which 
was  sent  by  express  in  view  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  the 
supplies. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co,  (New  Haven,  Connecticut)  are  to 
make  an  addition  to  their  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  one-story 
brick  building,  90  x  200  feet,  on  Congress  avenue,  to  be  used 
as  a  shipping  office. 
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UNITED    STATES    BTTBBEB    CO.'S   SHABES. 

Transactions   on   the   New   York   Stock   Exchange   for 
weeks,   ending  October  24: 

Common  Stock. 

Sales  1,000  shares  High 

Sales  1,600  shares  High 

Sales  1,370  shares  High 

Sales  6.250  shares  High 

\lV2,  Feb. 


Week  October  3 
Week  October  10 
Week  October  17 
Week  October  24 


For  the  year — High,  37^5,  Aug.  7;  Low, 
Last  year — High,  52J?;   Low,   \zVi- 


31 
32 

32/2 
35J-8 
26. 


Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 


four 


30 
30J4 
31 
32^ 


Week  October  3 
Week  October  10 
Week  October  17 
Week  October  24 


For  the  year — High,  102^,  Aug.  7; 
Last  year — High,   logjg;  Low,  diVi 


First  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales     300  shares  High 

Sales     Q43  shares  High 

Sales  1,597  shares  High 

Sales  1,200  shares  High 

Low,  76,  Feb. 


100 
lOI^ 
IOI.}i 
I00>^ 

19. 


Low    99^ 
Low  loi 
Low  100 
Low  100 


Secoxu  Preferred  Stock. 


Sales 

145  shares 

High 

68 

Low 

68 

Sales 

200  shares 

High 

68 

Low 

68 

Sales 

200  shares 

High 

6q/2 

Low 

68 

Sales 
74.  Aug 

50  shares 
;.  7;  Low,  42, 

High 
Feb.  21. 

67/2 

Low 

67^^2 

Week  October  3 
Week  October  10 
Week  October  17 
Week  October  24 

For  the  year — High, 

Last  year — High,  78}^:  Low^  39. 

EECLAIMING    RUBBER   AT    ERIE. 

The  Continental  Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania)  have 
taken  on  the  reclaiming  of  rubber,  with  such  results,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  they  feel  encouraged  to  enlarge  their  capacity  for 
this  production  in  the  near  future  very  materially.  They  have 
placed  orders  for  additional  machinery  to  increase  their  output 
of  reclaimed  rubber  with  a  view  to  more  than  doubling  the  same 
within  the  next  month  or  so.  By  the  time  the  equipment  now 
being  installed  is  completed  they  expect  to  be  sending  out  20 
tons  per  day. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Rubber  B.  B.  Co.,  October  -'4,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey ;  capital  authorized  $25,000.  To  manufacture  rubber 
specialties  and  engage  as  mechanical  engineers,  etc.  Incorpora- 
tors :  Isidore  Schwartz,  Hyman  Davidson,  and  Joseph  B.  Bloom — 
all  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Safety  Tire  Co.,  October  17,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Maine :  authorized  capital  $2,000,000.  To  manufacture  and  deal 
in  rubber  tires.  Clarence  E.  Eaton  and  T.  L.  Croteau,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  are  respectively  president  and  treasurer. 

Leolastic  Co.,  October  15,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey; 
authorized  capital,  $1,000,000.  The  object  of  the  company  is 
stated  to  be  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  a  building 
is  being  erected  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  to  which  will  be  removed  a 
business  now  carried  on  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Incor- 
porators :  George  H.  Makepeace  and  Montgomery  D.  Coleman, 
both  of  No.  120  Broadway,  New  York,  and  J.  Milton  Ferry, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Non-Blow-Out  Auto  Tire  Co.,  October  12,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey;  authorized  capital,  $500,000.  Incorporators: 
Edward  D.  Birkholz,  Frederick  R.  Tyrell  and  Robert  S.  Ter- 
hune— all  of  No.  812  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Berrodin  Rubber  Co.,  October  10,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania ;  capital,  $io,ooo.  To  deal  in  rubber  tires  in  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere.    Further  details  appear  in  another  column. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  October  10,  1908,  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio;  capital,  $12,000.  Incorporators:  Edward  J. 
Hobday,  Eugene  Quigley,  Frederick  A.  Whittemore,  E.  M.  Land- 
phair  and  William  J.  Wilson.  Location  of  business,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Automobile  Tire  Co.,  October  20,  1908;  capital,  $10,000.  Di- 
rectors: Edward  C.  Griffith  and  Mary  T.  Griffith,  No.  1584 
Broadway,  and  George  L.  Lewis,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

Preston  Fabric  Tire  Co.,  October  16,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
New  York;  capital.  $100,000.  Directors:  Christian  Wesp,  Mor- 
ris R.  Evans  and  James  F.  Preston— all  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


White  Tire  Co.,  October  i6,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York ;  capital,  $250,000.  Incorporators :  L.  L.  Stein,  L.  L.  Dob- 
lin  and  N.  Coleman,  New  York  city,  and  E.  P.  White,  Chicago. 

Maumee  Rubber  Co.,  September  30,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio ;  capital  authorized,  $25,000.  Incorporators :  William  H. 
McClellan,  Jr.,  Conrad  Weil,  Stella  M.  Hughes,  Fannie  E.  Tur- 
ner, and  William  R.  Hodge.  To  conduct  a  retail  rubber  goods 
store  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  Albert  E.  Wentz,  manager. 

Hygrade  Rubber  Bicycle  and  Automobile  Supply  Co.,  October 
17,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New  York;  capital,  $10,000.  Di- 
rectors :  Arthur  W.  Rood,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Percy  B.  Whitmore  and 
George  M.  Post,  New  York  city.     Location  of  business,  Troy. 

The  Rickert  Rubber  Co.,  October  9,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio ;  capital,  $20,000.  Incorporators :  Thomas  Rodgers,  George 
W.  Williams,  Edward  P.  Rickert,  W.  L.  White  and  John  G. 
Rhonehouse.      Location   of   business,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Sectional  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  August  24,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators:  Frank  E.  Hall, 
WoUaston,  Mass.;  Albert  H.  Gushing  (treasurer),  Brookline, 
Mass.;    Warren  T.   Simpson   (clerk),  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

The  Bayne-Subers  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  a 
new  concern  mentioned  already  in  these  pages,  have  filed  a 
certificate  of  increase  of  their  authorized  capital  from  $5,000  to 
$100,000  in  view  of  a  projected  increase  in  the  scope  of  their 
business. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lucius  C.  Ryce,  receiver  of  the  Seward 
Rubber  Co.  (Berlin,  Connecticut),  accepted  by  the  superior 
court  at  Hartford  on  October  16,  shows  that  a  50  per  cent,  divi- 
dend has  been  paid  to  schedule  A  creditors,  amounting  to 
$11,451.69,  and  a  small  amount  to  schedule  B  creditors.  The 
balance  in  hand  will  permit  a  final  dividend  of  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  are 
reported  to  be  in  receipt  of  good  orders  for  rubber  shoes  and 
of  tennis  goods — the  production  of  which  began  on  October 
19 — together  with  increased  work  in  the  insulated  wire  and 
other  departments. 

The  steamer  Ccarcnse,  which  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Para  on  October  g,  brought  1,798  cases  of  rubber,  worth  at  pre- 
vailing prices,  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  value  of  the  average  cargo  brought  in  by  transatlantic 
liners. 

The  dismantling  of  the  plant  of  Milford  Rubber  Co.  (Mil- 
ford,  Massachusetts),  the  closing  of  which  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  these  columns,  has  now  been  practically  completed, 
the  outfit  having  been  disposed  of  to  several  other  rubber  manu- 
facturing  concerns. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts)  have 
called  to  their  offices  Mr.  George  A.  Campbell,  for  some  years 
their  local  manager  in  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Ayers,  for- 
merly associated  with  Mr.  Campbell,  has  been  appointed  Bos- 
ton manager. 

The  factory  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  has 
lately  been  employed  23  out  of  24  hours  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  orders  received  for  their  product. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  re- 
moved their  Boston  branch  from  No.  9  Park  square  to  No.  145 
Columbus  avenue.  Mr.  T.  J.  Glenn  remains  branch  manager  at 
Boston. 

Mr.  Otis  R.  Cook,  who  has  become  general  manager  of  the 
tire  department  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.  (Cudahy,  Wisconsin), 
had  filled  a  similar  position  for  two  j-ears  previously  with  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  following  a  con- 
nection of  12  years  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Mr.  Osborne 
S.  Tweedy,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Cook  as  manager  of  tire  sales. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  (Milwaukee,  Wisconsin)  are  making 
automobile  tire  covers  of  the  regular  G.  &  J.  type. 
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EX-GOVERNOR  BOURNS  BIRTHDAY. 

On  the  evening  of  October  i,  ex-Governor  Augustus  O.  Bourn, 
of  Rhode  Island,  gave  his  customary  birthday  dinner.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  a  custom  for  the  ex-Governor  to  gather  around 
his  table  a  few  of  his  friends.  Several  members  of  his  staff  who 
served  him  faithfully  when  he  was  governor,  joined  in  wishing 
his  health,  as  also  did  his  two  sons,  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Jr.,  and 
Stephen  Bourn,  who  are  associated  with  him  in  business.  The 
dinner  was  a  typical  Italian  dinner,  such  as  the  governor  was 
accustomed  to  give  in  Italy  when  he  entertained  officially  while 
residing   in   Rome  as   consul-general. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Ur.  Frank  Pegler,  the  head  of  the  long  established  Northern 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Retford,  Nottingham,  England,  has  been  a  visitor 
recently  to  United  States.  Mr.  Pegler  has  been  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  India-Rubber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning  of  that  organization, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  association  for  the  year  1904.  Mr. 
Pegler  was  in  attendance  at  the  recent  International  Rubber 
Exhibition  at  Olympia,  where  his  company  made  an  interesting 
display. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Buckleton,  manager  of  the  Northwestern  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Litherland,  Liverpool,  has  been  making  a  visit 
on  business  to  United  States,  going  as  far  west  as  Akron,  Ohio. 

]\Ir.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
who  was  lately  in  attendance  at  the  International  Rubber  Exhi- 
bition at  Olympia,  London,  sailed  for  America  on  October  29. 
Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Joubert,  for  some  years  identified  with  the 
balata  interest  in  Dutch  Guiana,  on  which  he  wrote  at  length  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  is  now  manager  for  the  United 
States  Banana  Co.,  at  Salto  del  Agua,  Mexico. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hopkins,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
and  Rubber  Co.,  is  on  the  list  of  lecturers  upon  "Problems  of  a 
Livelihood,"  to  be  delivered  this  season  before  the  Young  Men's 
Association  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  American  Circular  Loom  Co.,  one  of  whose  plants  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  a  few 
months  ago,  announce  that  their  new  factory  at  North  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  is  now  ready  and  equipped  throughout  with 
modern  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
"Circular   Loom"    product   for   electrical    wiring   purposes. 

Recent  heavy  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, led  to  considerable  damage  by  high  water.  At  the  Chil- 
tonville  factory  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
the  brick  wall  of  a  new  addition  to  the  plant  in  progress  of 
construction  was  undermined,  causing  a  loss  of  several  thou- 
sand  dollars. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  No.  1829  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  distribute  "Continental"  tires  and  demountable  rims  for 
that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co.  (Lowell,  Massachusetts),  state  that 
rubber  heels  made  by  them  were  worn  by  John  J.  Hayes  in  win- 
ning the  Marathon  race  in  London — one  of  the  most  notable  of 
modern   international   athletic   contests. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the  Baker 
Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  counsel  for  three  creditors, 
including  a  tire  manufacturing  company.  James  N.  Rosenberg 
has  been  appointed  receiver,  with  authority  to  continue  the 
business  for  the  present.  The  company  was  incorporated  in 
.\ugust,  1907,  to  act  as  New  York  agents  for  the  Baker  Motor 
Vehicle  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  Martin  &  Brother  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts) have  commenced  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  their 
elastic   fabric   factory — brick   and   concrete,   60  x  100   feet. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts),  since  the  first 
of  the  past  month,  have  been  running  their  factory  full  time  and 
full  ticket. 


TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts),  on  ac- 
count of  increased  business,  have  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
larger  quarters  in  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Seattle.  In 
each  of  these  cities  they  have  completed  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings,  designed  to  be  ready  for  occupancy 
before   the   end   of   the   year. 

The  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.  (Williamsport,  Pennsylvania)  on 
September  25  completed  the  first  quarter  century  of  their  his- 
tory. It  is  stated  that  the  Lycoming  company  to-day  include 
among  their  customers  several  jobbers  who  started  to  handle 
their  goods  25  years   ago. 

The  Imperial  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio),  who 
have  specialized  in  seamless  goods  in  the  past,  have  added  to 
their  output  of  druggists'  sundries  a  line  of  seamed  syringes 
and  water  bottles. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Charles  A. 
Duerr  &  Co.  (corporation),  selling  agents  for  automobiles  at 
No.  2182  Broadway,  New  York,  by  an  attorney  for  three  creditors 
in  the  tire  trade.  Lindsay  Russell  has  been  appointed  receiver. 
The  corporation  was  formed  in  May,  1903,  with  $5,000  capital,  in- 
creased later  to  $30,000  capital.  The  liabilities  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  about  $100,000,  with  much  smaller  assets. 

GOODYEAR   TIRES   ON   THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

The  W.  D.  Newerf  Rubber  Co.  (Los  Angeles,  California) 
have  largely  increased  the  scope  of  their  business,  now  having 
the  agency  for  the  tires  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
for  all  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  also  British 
Columbia.  In  addition  to  their  main  establishment  at  No.  932 
South  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  they  have  a  branch  house  at 
No.  506  Golden  Gate  avenue,  San  Francisco,  and  also  agencies 
at  Portland,  Seattle,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  San  Jose  and  San 
Diego,  and  more  agencies  are  to  be  placed  at  important  towns  ' 
between  Vancouver  and  San  Diego. 

"CONTINENTALS"   TO   WITHDRAW  FROM  LOCAL   RACING. 

Manager  Gilbert,  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New 
York),  states  that  the  numerous  races  held  these  times  so  greatly 
interrupt  their  regular  routine  work  that  they  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  sport.  Mr.  Gilbert  states  that 
in  every  race  they  have  taken  twice  as  many  cars  as  expected 
owing  to  their  fine  facilities  for  racing  and  the  reputation  of 
"Continentals."  In  the  large  races,  like  Savannah,  they  cannot 
very  well  withdraw  as  customers  of  long  standing  demand  their 
service. 


The  Diamond   Rubber   Co.'s   New   Boston   Branch. 

[Nos.    219-223    Columbus   avenue.] 
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THE   COTTON   GOODS   MARKET. 


■  I  'HE  season's  contracts  for  hose  and  belting  duck  have  been 
•*•  consummated  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  of  last  season. 
From  what  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  demand  for  the  coming  season  will  be  extensive.  The  rub- 
ber shoe  trade  have  contracted  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fabric  to  carry  them   well   into  next  season. 

The  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires  have  had  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  season,  and  in  anticipation  of  greatly  increased 
business  for  next  year  have  contracted  ahead  for  Sea  Island 
and  Egyptian  fabrics.  The  expected  demand  for  the  coming 
season  will  probably  render  the  supply  inadequate. 


Indications  from  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  competent 
source  foreshadow  higher  prices  and  smaller  crops.  It  is  claimed 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  yield  for  1908  has  already  been  gathered 
in  four  Southern  states,  and  that  the  supply  from  the  present 
outlook  will  hardly  equal  the  call.  The  quality  of  this  season's 
offerings  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  last  season. 

Speculative  cotton  is  active,  as  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to 
stimulate  vigorous  trading.  In  the  event  of  expected  increased 
post-election  rubber  business,  it  is  very  probable  that  orders 
largely  in  excess  of  those  covered  by  contract  will  be  placed 
long  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  period. 

The  demand  for  cotton  for  New  England  mills  has  been 
larger  of  late  than   for   many  months  past. 


Review  of  the  Crude   Rubber  Market. 


BKGINNING  early  in  the  past  monlh,  there  has  been  a 
steady  advance  in  prices,  extending  to  practically  every 
grade  on  the  New  York  market.  There  have  been  rumors 
of  "short  sales"  in  England,  particularly  of  Para  grades,  with 
the  usual  concomitant  of  stiffcr  prices  at  settling  time.  The 
statistical  position  of  rubber,  however,  would  seem  to  point  to 
a  higher  normal  price  level  than  has  prevailed  for  some  time 
past,  especially  as  the  trade  looks  forward  to  increased  activity 
of  the  rubber  factories  in  the  near  future  as  a  necessity.  Manu- 
facturers have  not  been  active  buyers  at  the  advanced  prices, 
orders  coming  principally  from  the  class  who  do  not  keep  large 
stocks  at  factory,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  buy  constantly 
to   cover  their   requirements. 

The  monthly  inscription  sale  at  Antwerp  took  place  on  Oct.iber 
20,  when  most  of  the  540  tons  offeTed  found  buyers  at  an  ad- 
vance reported  as  averaging  90  centimes  per  kilogram,  or  nearly 
8  cents  per  pound. 

Arrivals  at  Para  during  October  (up  to  the  28th)  amounted 
all  told  to  3.100  tons,  against  3,200  tons  for  the  whole  of  October 
last  year.  Arrivals  for  the  crop  year  have  been  8,655  tons,  against 
8,480  tons  for  the  same  months  in  1908,  8,630  tons  in  1907,  and 
8.530  tons  in  1906. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  Brazilian  rubber  durini>  the  past 
year  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  revenues  of  the  rub- 
ber producing  states,  all  of  which  levy  an  ad  valorem  export 
duty  on  the  product.  There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  regularly  organized  states,  but  returns  have  been 
published  for  the  Federal  district  of  the  Acre,  which  show  the 
revenue  from  rubljer  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908  to  have 
been  only  4,226,274  milreis,  against  6,408,962  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1907 — a  decline  of  34  per  cent.  The  smaller  sum  named 
here,  converting  the  milreis  at  15  per  cent.,  equals  $1,288,708, 
gold. 

Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades  one 
year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  October  30 — the  current  date : 

P.\R.^.  Nov.  I,  '07.  Oct.  I,  '08.  Oct.  30. 

Islands,   fine,   new 91®  92  94@  95  I03@io4 

Islands,    fine,    old none  here  none  here  108 

Upriver,  fine,  new 99(0)100  I02fa!i03  i09@iio 

Uprivcr,    fine,   old 105^106  io6(a}ioy  ii2(ajii3 

Islands,    coarse,    new 56^f7i  57  46@  47  53!4@  54 

Islands,   coarse,   old    none  liere  none  here  60 

Upriver,    coarse,    new    ....  84®  85  72®  yz  83®  84 

Uprivcr,  coarse,  old   none  here  74®  75  none  here 

Cameta,    coarse     52®  53  55®  56 

Caucho   (Peruvian),  sheet.  62®  63  53®  54  59®  60 

Caucho    (Peruvian),   ball..  80®  81  63®  64  77®  78 
Ceylon     (plantation),    fine, 

sheet     Ii3@ii4  ios®io6  Ii8@ii9 

African. 

Sierra   Leone,    ist   qual-  Lopori   ball,   prime    . . .  .9i@92 

ity    87®88  Lopori    strip,    prime. ..  .76®77 

Massi,   red    S-'f/SS  Madagascar,    pinky    ....77®78 

Benguella,    red    47@48  Ikelemba    none  here 


Accra,,  flake   i9®20      Soudan    niggers    58@59 

Cameroon    ball    53@S4 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage   69@7o      Mexican,    scrap    69@70 

Guayaquil,    strip     54®SS       Mexican,    slab     S3@54 

Nicaragua,   scrap    69®7o      Mangabeira,   sheet    43@44 

Panama    S3@S4      Guayule   30®3i 

East  Indian. 

Assam    _ 86®87       Borneo    27@34 

Late    Para   cables    quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,    fine     4$9O0       Upriver,    fine    6$20O 

Islands,   coarse    2$20O      Upriver,    coarse    4$2oo 

Exchange    izy/22d. 

Latest    Manaos    advices : 

Upriver,   fine    6$2oo 

Upriver,    coarse    4$200       Exchange    15  y/z^d. 

Statistics   of  Para   Rubber   {Excluding  Caucho). 

New   York. 
Fine  and  Total    Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.     1908.     1907.     1906. 

Stocks,  August  31 tons        86  43=     129        240         147 

-Arrivals,    September    732  434=  1 166        593         723 


Aggregating    818  477  =  1295        833        870 

Deliveries,   September    770  446=  1216        660        777 


Stocks,   September  30... 


31: 


93 


79         173 
Para.  England. 

1908.    1907.    1906.    1908.    1907.    1906. 

Stocks,    .August    31 ions    305      290      376      375      625      790 

Arrivals,    September     2100    2230     1565       710      600      460 


Aggregating     2405 

Deliveries,  September  1965 


Stocks,    September   30. 


2520 
1948 


1941 
1491 


108s 
800 


1225 
675 


440 


1250 
550 

700 

1906. 

1876 

286s 

485 

218 

415 


2      450  28s  550 
1908.      1907. 

World's   visible   supply,   .September   t,o.  . .  Jons  1831  2383 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  September  30 4870    4720 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 840  610 

.-Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Sept,  30.  .  1060  383 

.''ifloat   from   Para  to   Europe,   Sept.   30 920  705 

London  Auctions, 

OcTOjiEU  2. — At  to-day's  auction  about  34^/2  tons  Straits  and 
19  tons  Ceylon  plantation  were  offered  and  for  the  most  part 
sold.  This  rubber  was  in  good  demand  and  sold  well,  generally 
at  higher  prices.  Rosehaugh  crepe  sold  up  to  4s.  8'/id.  [^:$i.i4], 
and  5  cases  Warriapolla  biscuits  at  4^.  iid.  [=$1,192-3].  Fine 
hard  Para  brought  4s.  3;/.  d.  [=$1.04}/^]  per  pound. 

October  16. — About  35  tons  Straits  rubber  and  yYz  tons  Cey- 
lon were  offered  at  to-day's  auctions  and  practically  all  sold, 
with  good  competition.  The  average  price  for  sheets  and  bis- 
cuits was  4s.  Slid.  [=$1,143/2]  ;  crepes  met  a  good  demand  and 
very  fine  lots  realized  up  to  5s.  [=:$l.2i  2-3]  ;  brown  and  dark 
sold  well ;  scrap  also  a  little  dearer.  Fine  Para  sold  up  to  4s. 
SY,d.    [=$1.08/2]. 
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In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (.broker  in 
crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street)  ad- 
vises : 

"While  there  is  no  special  change  in  general  money  market 
conditions  since  my  report  for  September,  and  rubber  paper  is 
still  selling  at  45^@5  per  cent,  for  the  best  names  and  S}^@6  per 
cent,  for  those  not  so  well  known,  there  is  rather  less  demand, 
as  some  banks  are  dropping  out  of  the  market,  and  a  tendency 
towards  firmer  rates." 

New  York  Prices  for  September  (New  Rubber). 

igoS.  1907.  1906. 

Upriver,   fine    96 — 1.03  1.06 — 1. 10  1.22 — 1.24 

Upriver,  coarse   69 —  .73  .88 —  .90  .92 —  .94 

Islands,    fine    90 —  .96  .99 — 1.05  1. 18 — 1.20 

Islands,    coarse    44 —  -48  .58 —  .60  .66 —  .69 

Cameta     51 —  .53  .62 —  .66  .68 —  .70 

Rubber  Receipt*  at  Manaos. 

During  September  and  three  months  of  the  crop  season  for 
three  years   [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.] : 

, September. ,  , — July-September. — \ 

From                         1908.  1907.  1906.  X908.  1907.  1906. 

Rio  Purus-Acre.  .  .  .(oni       698  447  202  1,402  I,IS5  987 

Rio   Madeira 280  358  370  871  840  904 

Rio  Jurua 269  187  173  418  309  328 

Rio    Javary-Iquitos.  . :  . .       264  278  392  428  526  541 

Rio    Solimoes 51  113  54  loi  186  116 

Rio   Xegro    ...  4  ...  i  4 

Total   1,562         1,383         1,195         3.220         3,017         2,880 

Caucho 209  229  238  628  562  47S 

Total     1,771  1,612  1,433         3.848         3.579         3.355 

Liverpool, 

WiLLi.^M  Weight  &  Co.    report  [October  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — There  has  been  a  strong  demand  at  generally  advancing 
prices  throughout  the  month,  and  values  at  the  close  are  fully  3d.  per  pound 
dearer.  America  has  again  taken  a  considerable  quantity  from  this  market, 
and  seems  likely  to  take  a  still  further  quantity,  and  with  small  available 
supplies  in  the  near  future,  added  to  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers, 
generally  speaking,  are  short  of  stock,  a  further  advance  in  values  seems 
inevitable:  later  on,  of  course,  with  increased  receipts  prices  will  doubtless 
react,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
buying  strength,  and  to-day  anything  offering  under  4^.  per  pound  would 
find  eager  buyers  in  quantity  for  any  position.  Closing  value,  Upriver 
AS.   3'/id.    [=  $1,045^]. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [September  30]  : 

Para  grades  have  been  in  good  demand  throughout  the  month,  and  prices 
have  gradually  advanced.  The  opinion  expressed  in  our  last  circular  that 
prices  of  near  delivery  rubber  might  advance  was  correct,  but  the  easier 
tendency   for  the  more  distant  positions  has  not  made  itself  felt  yet.     The 


demand  at  present  exceeds  the  previous  estimates  of  requirements  based  on 
manufacturers'  advices  who  reported  poor  business  in  Europe,  and  only 
moderately  good  in  America.  With  increased  requirements  the  chances  of 
much  of  a  reaction  in  prices  becomes  smaller;  at  the  same  time  crop  reports 
continue  favorable,  and  at  one  time  or  other  must  tell  on  the  markets — 
possibly  in  the  not  remote  future. 

The  World's  Visible  Supply  of  P.\r.\,  September  30. 
1908.        1907.       1906.        1905.       1904. 

Tons 3269        3276        2361        2302        1719 

Prices,  hard  fine.     4/3}^      4/4J4      5/1  5/6  4/9J.4 


1903. 

1870 

4/8 


Antwerp. 


Rubber  Statistics  for  September. 


Details. 
Stocks,  August  31  .kilos 
Arrivals,  in  September 

Congo  sorts    

Other  sorts  

Aggregating    1,063,938     1,303,403      1,005,645 

Sales  in   September...      409,777        584,398        438,962 


1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

874.514 

740,514 

686,867 

558,202 

602,495 

189,424 

562,889 

318,778 

339,575 

772,200 

142,743 

490,090 

259,072 

240,891 

632,293 

46,681 

72.799 

59.706 

98,684 

139.907 

897.777 
331.042 


1.374.695 
570,213 


Stocks,   September   30.       654,161         719,005         566,683         566,735        804,48a 


Arrivals  since  Jan.    1.   3,663,163 

Congo    sorts     3.095,954 

Other   sorts    567,209 


Sales  since  Jan.   i . 


4.064,354 

3.476.334 

588,020 


4.252. 505 

3.257.915 

994.590 


4,059.248 

3. 152. 184 

907,064 


4.481,821 

3.701.549 

780,271 


4,015,896     4,003,533     4,421,009     4,033,874     4,288,239 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

\_The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.} 
October   9. — By  the   steamer   Cearense,   from   Manaos  and   Para: 
Importers.  Fine.     Medium.    Coarse.     Caucho. 


A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 159,600 


22,300 
27,300 
22,600 
:2,9oo 


100  = 

8,200  = 


1,000 
S.ooo 


1.300  = 
5,300  — 


General    Rubber    Co 82,200 

New   York   Commercial   Co.  73,900 

Poel    &    Arnold 49,600 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 38,900 

Edmund    Reeks  &    Co 44.300 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 15,000 

William  E.   Peck  &   Co 4.300 

Thomsen    &    Co 200  200  200        1,600  ^= 

Total    468,000       91,300     438,100     i6,6oo=:    1,014,000 

Octoher  23. — By  the  steamer  Cuthbert,   from  Manaos  and  Para: 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  467,300       93,800     iog,6oo     43,200  = 


Coarse. 
72,000 
99,500 
71,700 
48,100 
64,700 
27,100 
45.500 
9.300 
200 


Total. 

253,900 

209,100 

176,400 

110,700 

103,600 

73.700 

70,800 

13.600 

2,200 


A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 

Poel  &  Arnold 

(^neral    Rubber    Co 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 

C.    P.   dos   Santos 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

William  E.   Peck  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

L.   Johnson   &  Co 


124.300 
172,000 
50,000 
52,700 
67.400 
22,200 
21,400 
13.700 
20,800 


41,400 

16,700 

6,200 

1.300 

11,200 

4,600 


1,800 
2,500 


Manaos 

109,600 

166,600 

65,600 

70,500 

64,500 

5.900 

33.000 

27,100 

800 

2,800 


600  = 


1,100  — 
1,100  = 


713.900 

332.300 

254,300 

127,300 

118,500 

84,800 

59.800 

48,500 

17,400 

27,200 


Total    1,011,800     179,500     546,400     46,300—    1,784,000 


PARA    RUBBER   VIA    EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Sept.  25. — By  the  CarnwiHia^Liverpool; 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)      25,000 

Poel  &   Arnold    (Fine) 20,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 3,000 

Poel  &  Arnold   (Caucho) 22,500 

General  Rubber  Co.   (Fine) 4,500       75. 000 

Sept.  26. — By  the  W^a/d^r.see=Hamburg: 
W.   L.   Gough  Co.    (Fine) 4,500 

Sept.   26. — By  the   Cam/'a«Jo=  Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 22,500 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co.  (Coarse)...      11,500 

Poel  &  Arnold   (Caucho) 56,000       90,000 

Sept.  30. — By  the  Prest.  LiMco/n=;Hamburg: 
Livesey   &   Co.    (Coarse) i3,5oo 

Oct.    1. — By  the    C/mi>ria=  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho) 128,000 

Oct.    1. — By  the  C/ticag^  =  Havre: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)      11,000 

Poel  &  Arnold   (Caucho) 56,000 

New  York  Comcl.  Co.    (Caucho)  .        3.500       70.500 

Oct.   3. — By  the  Lucania  =  Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co.   (Fine) 65,000 

General   Rubber    Co.    (Coarse)...      11,000       76,000 

Oct.   3. — By  the  Cetinc  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold    (Fine) 33-500 

Oct.   7. — By  the  Prest.   Gra«(=Hamburg: 
W.   L.  Gough  Co.    (Fine) 15.000 

Oct.  8. — By  the  Caronta  =  Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co.  (Fine) 135,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)        7.000     142,000 

Oct.   9. — By  the  7"o;o»io^0rinoco: 
American   Trading  Co.    (Fine)...      20,000 
American  Trading  Co.  (Coarse)..        S.ooo 
For  Europe    (Fine) 55.ooo       80,000 

Oct.   15. — By  the  0«(2H»c=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Coarse) 11,000 

Oct.    16. — By  the   A/aurefania=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Caucho) 40,000 

Oct.    17. — By   the  CW*»c==Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 56,000 


OTHER    NEW    YORK    ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 

Sept.  25. — By  the  MansaniV^o  =  Tampico: 

New  York  Commercial  Co *i45,ooo 

Edward   Maurer    "145,000  "290, 000 

Sept.  26. — By  the  Eithel  Frederic h=  Colombia.: 

Kunhardt   &    Co 4,000 

Fidangue   Bros.   &   Co 1.500 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 1,000         6,500 

Sept.   26. — By  the  Monterey ^FTonieTz: 

Harburger  &   Stack 2,500 

Strube  &  LUtzeo 2,500 

American    Trading    Co 2,500 

Pedro  Tremance    2,500 

E.  N.  Tibbals  Co 1,000        11,000 

Sept.    26. — By    the   ,^cr^=Pernambuco: 

A.   D.  Hitch  &  Co 9.000 

Frame  &  Co 2,000        11,000 

Sept.   29. — By  the  Co/oh  =  Colon: 

Gv  Amsinck  &  Co 4,000 

I.    Brandon  &   Bros 4,000 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1,000 

De  Sola  &  Pardo 500 

Scholtz   &    Marturet 500        11,000 

Sept.  30. — By  the  5ar»n'a  =  Colon : 

A.  Santos  &  Co 11,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 6,000 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 1,500 

.\.  M.  Capens  Sons 1.500 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 1,000 

Mecke   &   Co 1,000       22,000 

Sept.  30. — By  El  Norte  =  Galveston: 
'^ontinental-Mexican   Rubber  Co..    *55,ooo 
Edward  Maurer '22,500     '77.500 

Oct.    I. — By  the  Atrats^Colon: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 7.S00 

Maldonado    &    Co 1,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co i.soo 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 1,000       11,500 


Oct.   3. — By  the  Luccnia  =  Liverpool: 
Rubber   Import   Co 40,000 

Oct.    3. — By  the  iWen^/a  =Frontera: 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 3,000 

Harburger  &   Stack 1,000         4,000 

Oct.    3. — By    the    Bayamo :=  Tampico : 

Edward   Maurer    *7o,ooo 

Poel   &   Arnold "22,500     *92,500 

Oct.  5. — By  the  F»n/aMd  =  Antwerp: 
Poel  &  Arnold •22,500 

Oct.    7. — By   the  Advance ^Co]on: 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 13.S00 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 4,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3.5oo 

Meyer  Hecht 1,500 

Roldan   &   Van  Sickle 1,500 

Pablo    Calvet    Co 1.000       25,000 

Oct.   8. — By  the  Afa;Vjftc  =  London: 

Edward   Maurer    "22,500 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co "9,000     "31.500 

Oct.   8. — By  the  Prins   Willem  =  Colon: 

A.   Santos  &  Co 3.000 

A.    Rosenthal's   Sons 2,500 

New    York   Commercial   Co 2,500 

L.   Johnson    S:   Co 1.500 

American  Trading  Co 1.500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,000 

Suzarte  &   Whitney 500        12,500 

Oct.  8.— By  El  5"i>/o  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co '55,000 

Oct.   8.— By  the   Verdi^Bahia: 

Poel   &   Arnold 89,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22,500 

T.   H.    Rossback  &  Bros 11,000 

A.   Hirsch  &   Co 7,000 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co 1,000     130,500 

Oct.  9. — By  the  Sigismund^=  Colombia: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3,ooo 

Kunhardt  &  Co 2,500 

Mecke   &    Co 2.000 

T.    Brandon   &  Bros i,5oo 

Schloss  Brothers i.soo       10,500 
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No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


SlteMccfiu^^etbC6emicaC6o.,91^^ 


WAL POLE  RUBBER  WORKS  _ 

WALPOLEVAHNISH  WORHS_ 

LLiaRIC  1N5UUT10N  LABORATORT 


.J 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  Z;^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE       SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber 


>o't    arid 


IN/I  a  n  u -f  a  c? -t  u  r  4 


•I   Would  you  like   to  prevent   the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

•1   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON  retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

^  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with   pleasure  we'll  send  you   a  working  sample  gratis. 


IVIERIOiEVIM    >A/A.X    COIVI 


IMV,  165  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton,  IVIass. 


THE  MOST  TALKED  OF 

CHEMICAL  IN  THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  VulcoleCo.,  16lBuDimerSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VLLCOLC 


OMAFRL.E 


NA/I 


OIM 


MEXICAN    (Guayule)   RUBBER 


I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


Tele^rapKic  Address, 
••CRUDE.RUB" 


Office, 


46  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention   The  India   Rubber   World   when    you    write. 
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QUAYULE 

WHEN    PROPERLY    CURED    AND    MIXED    WITH    OTHER    COMPOUNDS 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  RUBBER  ON  THE  MARKET 

There  is   As   Much   Difference    Between  the  Various   Brands  of    Guayule 

as  Between  Fine  Para  and  Shoddy 

Guayule  made  from  old,  sun  exposed  shrub  is  dead,  dirty  and  sticky,  and  no  amount 
of  washing  will  make  it  clean,  while  rubber  made  from  freshly  cut,  selected  shrub,  has  life, 
low  percentage  of  resin  and  is  practically  clean. 


OUR 


PARRA^ 


BRAND 


has    been  on  the  market  for    several    years    and   is  known  to  be  the  best  Guayule  made 
as  to  life,  strength,  purity  and  low  percentage  of  resin. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  a  specially  prepared  Guayule,  dry  and  ready  for  use, 
which  we  have  met  in 


OUR 


BRAND 


As  this  rubber  is  made  exclusively  from  our  high  grade  "Parra"  Guayule,  uniformity 
and  absolute  purity  is  guaranteed.  No  mixing  in  of  cheap  compounds  to  bring  down  the 
price.  Durango  rubber  is  nothing  but  Parra  brand  pure  Guayule  prepared  so  that  anybody 
can  use  it. 

CONTRACTS   MADE   FOR   REGULAR   MONTHLY 
OR  WEEKLY   DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    NAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

largest  owners  of  Guayule 


Mention   The  India   Rubber   World   when    yon    write. 
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Oct.   9. — By   the  Tojomo=Bo\iva.T: 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co 7,000 

Oct.   9. — By  the  AIlianca=  Colon: 

Carvalhos   &    Co 5,000 

L   Brandon  &   Bros 2,000 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 5,000       12,000 

Oct.   10. — By  the  Morro  Castle  =  Vcr2i  Cruz: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2,000 

American  Trading  Co 1,500 

L.   N.   Chcncdiin  &   Co 1,000 

E.   Steigcr  &  Co 500         S.ooo 

Oct.  12. — By  the  St.  Louis=Lox\don: 

W.   L.  Gough  Co 5.500 

Poel   &   Arnold 3.500         9,000 

Oct.  12. — By  the  y«mHri  =  Tampico: 

Edward   Maurer    •  135,000 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co •110,000  "245,000 

Oct.  13. — By  the  Z c eh nd= Antwerp: 
Pot'i  &  Arnold •22,500 

Oct.    13. — By  El  i?ia='Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co *55,ooo 

Oct.    14. — By  the  ^u^a=^Maracaibo: 

R.  dc  Gallcgo  &  Co 2,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,500        .4,000 

Oct.   14.— By  the  5i6irifl  =  Colon: 

New  Vork  Commercial  Co 10,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3,000 

Egeers  &  Heinlein 2,500 

I.   Brandon  &   Bros i.soo 

Suzartc  &  Whitney 500        i7»Soo 

Oct.   15.— By  El  Vallc=Ga\vcston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co..   •45,000 
Mercer  Rubber  Co *2,5oo     *47,50o 

Oct.   15. — By  the  i^Mia«cf  =  Colon: 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 1,000 

Smithers-Nordenholt   Co 1,000 

Bartling  &  De  Leon 500         8,000 

Oct.  17. — B)^  the  iV/(r^ico  =  Frontera: 

Harburgcr  &   Stack 1,500 

E.   Stcigcr  &  Co 1,500 

General  Export  &  Commission  Co.        1,000 
Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 1,000         5,000 

Oct.   20. — By  El  A'orfc  =  Galveston: 
Continental- Mexican    Rubber    Co.      55,000 
Edward  Maurer    22,000     "77,000 

Oct.   21. — By  the  Prins  Joachem^Colon: 

A.    Rosenthal's   Sons 2,500 

A.  N.  Rotholz 1,000 

Brandon  &   Bros 1,000         4,500 

Oct.  21. — By  Ei  Ci(i=:Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber  Co *S5,ooo 

•This  sign,   in   connection    with   imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  Guayule  rubber. 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 

Sept.  24. — By  the  7'«i/o«ic  =  Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co 33. 500 

Sept.   25. — By  the  Ba/(ic  =  Lisbon: 
General  Rubber  Co 115,000 

Sept.   25. — By  the  Cor)H(3Hia  =  Liverpool: 

Livesey   &   Co 11,500 

General   Rubber  Co 7,000 

Poc!   &   Arnold 9.000       27,500 

Sept.    26. — By   the    IValdcrsee ^^^Hamhuvg: 

Poel   &   Arnold 32,000 

General   Rubber  Co 9,000 

Gcorgt  A.  Alden  &  Co 7,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 3.500       56.S00 

Sept.  26. — By  the  Cawi/JaHMi^Liverpool: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 9.000 

Muller,   Schall  &  Co 5ooo 

Robinson    &    Co 3.000       17.500 

Sept.   26. — By  the  Am€rika==Hamb\irg: 
General  Rubber  Co 11,500 


Sept.   28.— By  the  St.  Paul  =  London: 

Poel   &   Arnold 20,000 

Livesey   &    Co 9,000       29,000 

Sept.  28. — By  the  f^arfer/a«rf  =  Antwerp: 
Joseph   Cantor    9,000 

Sept.   29. — By  the  CAicago  =  Havre: 
.\.  T.   Morse  &  Co 11,500 

Sept.  30. — By  the  Frest.  I.ihco/k  =  Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 5,000       16,000 

Oct.   I. — Bv  the  Adriatic  =  Bordeaux.: 
General    Rubber    Co 27,000 

Oct.   I. — By  the  f/mfrria  =  Liverpool: 

Peel  &   Arnold 11,000 

Livesey  &   Co 3.500       14,500 

Oct.   3. — By  the  Cfdr{c  =  Liverpool: 

General   Rubber  Co 56,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.500       61,500 

Oct.   3-— l^y  the  Lwt*ania=  Liverpool: 

Muller,    Schall    &    Co 15,000 

(itorge  A.  .Mdcn  &  Co 11,000 

Joseph  Cantor   5,000       31,000 

Oct.   s, — By   the  Fi»/oiid^=Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 102,000 

Poel    &   Arnold 19,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 3. 500      124,500 

Oct.  7. — By  the  President  Gra»i(=:Hamburg: 

George  A.  Alden  Co 25,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 19,000 

Muller,   Schall  &   Co 2,000       46,000 

Oct.  8. — By  the  Caro«ta=Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 9,000 

Muller,   Schall  &  Co 11,500 

W.    L.   Gough  Co 5,500       48,500 

Oct.   9. — By  the  Ca/i/orHia  =  Bordeaux: 

General  Rubber  Co 35,000 

Robinson  &  Co S.soo       40,500 

Oct.    12. — By  the  .S"*.  Z.(7Mij  =  London: 
General    Rubber    Co •. 22,500 

Oct.    13. — By  the  2eeland  =  Antwerp : 

.\.  T.  Morse  &  Co 56,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 67,500 

Joseph  Cantor 1 1,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 13,500     148,500 

Oct.    15. — By  the    Occ(j(iic=  London: 

Livesey  &   Co 11,000 

Robinson    &•     Co 4.500        15,500 

Oct.    17.— By  the  /^^Ktij^/x/a«KZ7=Hamburg: 

Poel   &   Arnold 33i5oo 

General   Rubber  Co 7,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500       43,000 

Oct.    17.^  By  the   Ce/dV^Liverpool : 

GcovLH-  A.  Alflen  &  Co 11,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7.000 

H.  A.  Gould  Co 3,500       22,000 

Oct.   20. — By  the  Kroo-nland= Antwerp: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 38,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

Pounds. 

Sept.   28.-^ By   the   Minnetonka^^  London: 

\.  T.  Morse  &  Co "20,000 

General    Rubber  Co *ii,ooo 

Robinson  &  Co 15,000 

Rubber    Trailing    Co *5,ooo       51,000 

Oct.   3. — By  the  New  KorA^London: 
A.  T.    Morse  &  Co "6,500 

Oct.  6. — By  the  ilfejflbo=: London: 
Rubbt-r   Trading   Co *9,ooo 

Oct.   12. — By  the  A/m«Wi(i/ia  =  London: 

Muller,   Schall  &  Co 7,000 

Koliinson     &     Co "4,500        11 1500 

Oct.    14. — By  the  Ho/ieHfe/j=Colombo: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co *22,soo 


Oct.    19. — By   the  Philadelphia —  Ijondon: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *5.5oo 

Poel    &    Arnold '6,500      •12,000 

Oct.   19. — By  the  5c/iM3j//ji7/  =  Singapore: 

Muller,  Schall  &  Co 11,000 

Otto   Iseiistcin  &  Co 4.500        15,500 

Oct.   jo. — ^By   the  Minneapolis  =^\Mndon: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co "22,500 

Muller,   Schall  &  Co "2,500 

(ieorge  A.    Alden   &   Co *2.5oo     "27,5^0 

"Denotes  plantation   rubber. 

Gutta-Jelutong. 

Oct.    16. — By  the  iVioM(ro«  =  Singapore: 

Potl  &  Arnold 220,000 

lleabler  &   Co 1 10,000     330,000 

Oct.   19. — By  the  5"cAH3'/At7/  =  Singapore: 

lleabler  &  Co 165,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 55, 000     220,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 
Oct.  16. — By  the  Mo«(r<?^c  =  Singapore: 

Otto   Isenstein  &  Co 15,000 

Oct.    17. — By  the  Pennsylvania  =^ll^mh\ir%: 

Robert   Soltau   Co 7.S00 

Oct.    19. — By  the  5cAM3f/A:j//  =  Singapore: 

lleabler  &  Co 22,500 

(Jcorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,000       27,500 

Balata. 

Sept.  28. — By  the  GwidHOcrDemcrara: 

(ieorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 1 1,500 

Frame    &    Co S.SOo 

Middleton  &   Co 5,000       22,000 

Oct.    7. — By  the  5Mri;ia»ir  =  Demerara: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,000 

Middleton  &  Co 4,500        13,500 

Oct.   9. — By  the   7o;oHio:=Btlivar: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 6,000 

American    Trading    Co 5.500 

For  Europe    550,000     561,500 

Oct.    12. — By  the  Korouo  =^Demerara: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,500 

Oct.   20.— By  the  Coppenainc^Tiemerhvs.: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3.500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PoKT  OF  New  York — September. 

Imports:                                     Pounds.  Values. 

India-rubber     4.933.695  $2,898,738 

Balata     1^5.545  53.8i4 

Gutta-percha    8,272  4»790 

Gutta-jelutong     (Puntianak).    1,104.790  36,430 

Total     6,172,302  $2,993,772 

Exports : 

India-rubber 53.849  $45»774 

Reclaimed  rubber   100,063  1 1.745 

Rubber    scrap   imported 636,558  $52,159 


BOSTON   ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 

3. — By  the  /iidrtijam6o=^ Singapore: 
ubber  Co..  East  Indian...        2,500 

&   Co.,   Jelutong SS.ooo 

OiU^h   Co.,  Jelutong 20,000 

A.  Alden  &  Co.,  Jelutong.   130,000     207,500 

26. — By  the  5y/:-'aHia  =  Liverpool: 

Arnold, 'Fine 22.500 

Arnold,  Africans 5,600       28,100 

28. —  By   the   i'ac/tcm^ Liverpool: 
Arnold,  Africans 11,500 


Sep 
State  R 
lleabler 
W.    L. 
Geo  r  ere 

Sept. 
Poel  & 
Poel   & 

Sept. 
Poel  & 
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NEW    YORK. 

KXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Schradcr,   Gruntr  &   Co 7,99o 

Gordon   &  Co 75.584 

J.   Marques  &  Co 36,550 

E.  Pinto  Alvcs  &  Co 38,760 

Scholz,    Hartjc    &    Co 30.192 

AdcllK-rt    H.    .Alden 16,830 

Pircs,    Teixijira    &    Co 12,240 

Dc   Lagotcllefie  &   Co 7.140 

Sundries     ..... 

Itacoatiara,    direct    

Manaos,    direct    321,749 

Iquitos,  direct    

Total,   September    547.035 

Total,    August    264,560 

Total,    July    303.465 


edium. 

Coarse. 

3.400 

29.370 

9.494 

116,365 

3,060 

40,920 

1,700 

46,200 

7,780 

23.27s 

6,380 

35.387 

15,840 

2,380 

35,640 

Caucho. 


660 


2.640 


78,807         59.496         24.011 


484,063 


Total. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

40,760 

70.550 

9,419 

24,584 

330 

104,883 

201,443 

4,080 

1,360 

3.751 

9.19' 

81,190 

42,160 

4,930 

28,050 

75,140 
68.290 

86,660 

44,200 

24,090 

61,247 

73,230 

6,901 

5,940 

86,071 

64,070 

56,006 

13.260 

11,880 

81,146 

28,080 

20,400 

9.5-0 

29,970 

47.800 

3,870 

279,687 

74,330 


4.950 

3,125  1,521 

42,932  87,584 

21,000  107,085 


1  1.^.00  I 

402,493 

32,784 

1. 095.3 1 3 

668.513 

58,192 

453.971 

35,035 

811.758 

502.857 

77.885 

343.954 

109,439 

834.743 

337.645 

4.9SO 
8,516 
452,356 
206,424 


42.153 
4.009 

82.032  171.171  205.221  1.126,937 
64.119  75,252  361.418  1,003.646 
33,166    107,931    149.003     627,745 


TOTAJL. 

145.643 

210.634 

156.330 

154,950 

147,318 

145.216 

58.050 

47.800 

4.950 

8,516 

936,419 

206,424 

2,222,250 
1.815,404 
1.462.488 
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Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consuiners  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — show  a  slight  advance,  as  compared  with 
last  month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 8j/2@  8% 

Old    rubber   boots   and    shoes — foreign 8'4@  SJ/^ 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires 6    @  65^ 

Automobile  tires    6    @  6j4 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @8 

White  trimmed  rubber    lo5^@ll 

Heavy  black  rubber   4%®  4% 

Air  brake  hose   ^H@  4 

Garden  hose  2     @  2j4 

Fire  and  large  hose 254@  1% 

Matting    I^^®  i§^ 


THE  first  annual  report  of  The  Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plan- 
tations, Limited,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  in  London,  October  2,  mentioned 
that  the  rubber  crop  had  amounted  to  62,700  pounds,  and  the 
net  average  price  realized,  3s.  4.51  rf.  [=  about  82.1  cents]  per 
pound.  The  cost  of  producing  rubber  was  is.  i.Syd.  [=  about 
28.1  cents]  per  pound.  The  number  of  trees  tapped,  planted 
between  1898  and  1905,  was  26,577,  making  the  average  yield, 
for  young  and  old  trees,  about  2.36  pounds  per  tree.  The 
year's  revenues  from  rubber  amounted  to  iu,053  14.?.,  and  from 
coffee,  £3,280  I2s.  The  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
standing capital,  the  disbursement  amounting  to  $34,065.50. 

In  recording  these  facts  we  happen  to  refer  to  the  first  men- 
tion of  rubber-planting  in  Sumatra  which  ever  appeared  in  The 
India  Rubber  World.  It  was  a  summary  of  an  article  in  Cummi- 
Zcitung  [August  20,  1897 — page  18],  in  which  the  promise  in  the 
prospectus  of  a  rubber  planting  company  of  an  ultimate  profit  of 
5  to  6  marks  [^$1.19  to  $1.43]  per  tree  was  seriously  dis- 
counted by  the  German  editor.  From  the  figures  given  above, 
however,  in  the  report  of  a  plantation  founded  after  the  date 
of  the  Gummi-Zcitung's  article,  it  would  appear  that  the  trees 
tapped,  without  reference  to  age,  averaged  2,36  pounds  of  rub- 
ber, each,  which  realized  S4  cents  (gold)  over  the  cost  of  col- 
lections, or  an  average  profit  of  $1.27  per  tree,  or  5.34  marks. 
This  at  least  comes  well  within  the  limits  of  the  early  Sumatra 
prospectus,  and  no  doubt  the  figures  given  would  be  largely  ex- 
ceeded if  results  were  confined  alone  to  the  ten-year  old  trees 
t,-ippcd. 

CONDITION  OF  "HEVEA"  RUBBEE  IN  JAVA. 

The  appearance  of  indications  of  canker  in  Hcvca  plantations 
in  Java,  has  given  rise  to  some  alarm,  and  the  Batavia  Nicuwsblad 
has  counseled  the  rooting  up  of  the  Hevea  rubber  and  its  re- 
placement with  "rambong"  (Ficiis).  The  Sumatra  Post,  how- 
ever, regards  the  situation  less  seriously,  and  quotes  the  manager 
of  the  United  Serdang  (Sumatra)  Rubber  Plantations'  Co.,  as 
asserting  that  among  their  two  and  three-year  old  Hcvea  trees 
only  I  in  2,500  had  any  disease  at  all,  and  of  these  very  few 
bore  any  marks  of  canker.  Mr.  Clarence  Harrington  writes  to 
the  Nicuwsblad  that  on  a  tour  of  Deli,  in  Sumatra,  he  found  no 
evidence  of  canker  had  been  heard  of  there,  and  that  many 
planters  had  uprooted  their  "rambong"  rubber  and  put  in  Hevea. 
As  for  Java,  he  says  that  planters  from  the  Straits  and  Ceylon, 
who  have  visited  that  island,  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
rubber  plantations  there.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  British  capi- 
talists in  Java  rubber  that  they  have  invested  20,000,000  guilders 
[=$8,040,000]  in  that  line  of  planting  enterprise  in  the  island. 

The  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Observer,  in  cabling  to  his  paper  his 
arrival  in  Java  on  a  visit,  added :  "Java's  rapid  growth  of  rubber 
is  wonderful." 

The  first  annual  report  of  Bantamsche  Plantagen  Maatschappij 
(the  Bantam  Plantation  Co.),  a  Dutch  company  with  head- 
quarters at  The  Hague,  and  plantations  in  the  residency  of 
Bantam,  at  the  western  end  of  Java,  operated  with  a  capital  of 
1,000,000  florins  [=$403,000],  shows  standing  at  the  end  of  May 
last,  99,313  Hevea  trees  and  1,267  Ficus  elastica.  One  of  the 
directors,  Dr.  A.  G.  N,  Swart,  was  the  president  of  the  Nether- 
lands Commission  at  the  recent  London  Rubber  Exhibition. 


Speaking  of  tires,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  automobiles 
are  the  whole  thing  in  swelling  the  demand  for  rubber.  Not  to 
go  further,  there  are  "go  carts" — more  go  carts  than  motor  cars. 
The  advertisement  of  a  single  store  in  a  New  York  newspaper, 
in  a  corner  devoted  to  go  carts  mentions  numerous  styles,  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  and  each  is  described  as  being  rubber  tired, 
but  more  than  that,  several  descriptions  of  tires  appear.  There 
are  baby  carriages  to  suit  every  purse,  but  all  with  some  kind  of 
rubber  equipment. 
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iucts,  and  Get  Ready  for  Prosperity. 

ED'K    J.     MAYWALD,    F;    C.    5., 

(SucceMof-^  Dr.   Peter  T.   AaittfA), 
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RUBBER  AND  AERONAUTICS. 

AER(  IXAI'TS  in  the  past  have  had  a  very  distinct 
]jrejudice  in  favor  of  varnish  coated  fabrics 
against  the  rubber  coated.  That  was  laecause  rubber 
manufacturers  had  not  always  taken  pains  to  learn 
exactly  what  was  wanted  to  supply  the  needs.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  certain  of  the  great  com- 
panies have  made  careful  experiments  and  been  able  to 
produce  rubber  coated  fabrics  in  every  way  superior  to 
anything  heretofore  produced,  and  the  fabrics  of  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  be  covered  with  rubber.  This 
does  not  mean  that  any  manufacturer  can  lightly  enter 
upon  this  business  with  prospect  of  success.  Problems 
are  as  individual  and  as  different  as  were  the  i)roblenis 
that  centered  about  the  manufacture  of  successful  auto- 
mobile tires.  Fabrics,  compounds,  and  cure  must  not 
only  be  of  the  best,  but  must  be  adapted  to  conform  to 
conditions  that  are  wholly  different  from  any  other  uses 
of  rubber.  Whoever  embarks  in  this  line  of  work,  to  be 
successful,  should  go  through  years  of  careful  experi- 
mentation, with  a  knowledge  of  aeronautics  and  under 
the  guidance  of  practical  aeronauts,  and  even  then  the 
progress  will  be  slow  and  first  profits  small. 

That  ballooning  the  world  over  is  a  coming  S[)ort,  in- 
finitely more  fascinating  than  yachting  or  automobiling, 
is  a  widely  acknowledged  fact,  and  that  the  rubber  manu- 


facturers will  be  called  upon  to  produce  gas  receivers, 
light,  strong,  and  safe,  and  durable,  is  equally  true. 


HIGH  PRICES  FOR  RUBBER  AGAIN. 


L»i>K, 

NEW  '. 
80TAMC 


THE  sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  crude  rubber  which 
has  occurred  within  the  past  few  weeks  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  in  the  history  of  the  trade — nearly 
100  per  cent,  for  fine  Para  within  nine  months.  It  may 
be  that  to-day's  prices  are  extreme,  judged  by  all  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  that  the  rise  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  a  reaction,  but  doul)tlcss  it  \\\\\  be  many 
days  before  the  lowest  level  reached  during  the  cur- 
rent year  will  be  paralleled. 

When  Islands  fine  at  New  York,  during  the  whole 
of  1906,  practically  dfd  not  go  below  $1.18  or  above 
$1.26  a  pound,  manufacturers  considered  that  tliey 
were  getting  cheap  rubber,  considering  the  much 
higher  average  range  during  1907,  with  a  maximum 
(luring  that  year  of  $1.33.  So  stable  a  market  as  that 
of  1906  had  seldom  been  seen,  and  consumers  began 
to  feel  that  at  last  a  fixed  measure  of  rubber  values 
had  been  reached,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  them  in  quoting  prices  for  manufactured  products. 
The  continuous  decline  during  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, down  to  the  lowest  point  within  two  decades, 
naturally  came  as  a  disturbing  element,  and  must  have 
u]iset  many  a  well  planned  calculation. 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  lately  been  experi- 
enced it  doubtless  was  easy  for  not  a  few  members  of 
the  trade  to  become  convinced  that  rubber  prices  prior 
to  1907  were  unreasonably  high,  and  that  a  return  to 
old-time  figures  was  imminent.  Once  so  convinced, 
the  next  step,  in  some  cases,  has  been  a  reduction  of 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  to  correspond  with  the 
lower  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  it  is  the  class  who 
have  followed  this  course  that  will  most  seriously  feel 
the  efifect  of  the  rise  just  witnessed.  When  so  heavy  a 
decline  in  prices  is  followed  by  such  a  sharp  advance, 
it  is  only  rational  to  expect  part  of  the  advance  to  be 
lost  speedily.  But  after  the  fall  w^e  may  again  see  even 
higher  prices,  as  have  been  seen  in  the  past. 

After  all,  the  essential  fact  is  that  the  prices  of  crude 
rubber  continue  uncertain,  and  it  is  far  easier  for  a 
manufacturer  to  make  the  mistake  of  figuring  his  sell- 
ing price  too  low  than  to  correct  the  mistake  by  mark- 
ing them  up  when  a  pinch  comes. 

Another  point  that  may  be  made  is  that  nothing  in 
past  experience  in  the  trade — nothing  in  the  study  of 
apparent  supply  and  demand,  nothing  in  the  relation 
of  prices  to  visible  stocks — .seems  to  afford  a  guide  to 
forecasting  the  market  for  rubber.  The  commodity 
is  not  one  to  be  studied  alone,  but  in  connection  with 
the  general  conditions  of  finance  and  trade,  with  politi- 
cal affairs  in  the  producing  and  in  the  consuming 
countries,  with  the  effect  of  new  inventions,  and 
with  innumerable  other  considerations. 
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Tlio  rubber  business  is  the  most  complex  in  the 
world.  The  production  of  the  raw  material  is  as  yet 
practically  uncontrolled,  and  no  man  can  tell  what 
to-morrow's  demand  may  be.  To  the  speculatively  in- 
clined, rubber  always  proved  attractive ;  but  the  sober 
minded  manufacturer  should  look  twice  before  being 
convinced  that  the  era  of  high  priced  rubber  is  over. 


"VALORIZATION"   OF   RUBBER. 


IT  is  interesting  to  see  the  commercial  association  of 
Manaos,  through  their  official  Rci'ista,  strongly  op- 
posing the  "valorization"  of  rubber,  which  is  only 
another  term  for  the  official  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  selling  prices  of  this  product.  The 
valorization  of  coffee  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Brazil- 
ian states  in  which  this  commodity  is  chiefly  grown,  but 
with  what  result  is  yet  a  moot  question,  both  in  Brazil 
and  in  the  principal  foreign  coflfee  markets. 

Our  Manaos  contemporary,  without  stopping  to  men- 
tion coffee,  takes  strong  ground,  in  an  article  reproduced 
on  another  page,  against  the  principle  of  seeking  to  raise 
prices  artificially,  since  they  thus  become  less  stable  than 
when  regulated  alone  by  supply  and  demand.  The  higher 
prices  may  be  raised  by  artificial  means,  the  greater  will 
be  the  fall  when  comes  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  the  other  direction.  This  reasoning  is  not  men- 
tioned here  as  being  new  in  principle,  but  because  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  it  adopted  by  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  state  ranking  first  in  the  production  of  rubber. 

Tlie  consumers  of  rubber  in  Europe  and  America  are 
concerned  more  about  stability  of  prices  than  whether 
they  are  high  and  low,  and  naturally  would  view  with 
disfavor  any  new  element  liable  at  any  time  to  create 
violent  fluctuations.  The  Rcvista  makes  some  apparently 
practical  suggestions  along  the  line  of  diversified  labor, 
by  which  the  rubber  gathering  states  would  do  more  to 
feed  their  own  population,  and  changes  in  the  fiscal  policy 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Rubber  might  then  lie  pro- 
duced at  a  better  local  profit  than  now  without  neces- 
sarily fetching  higher  prices ;  furthermore,  every  rise  in 
prices  for  Para  rubber  tends  to  encourage  rubber  pro- 
duction elsewhere  and  to  bring  into  existence  more  rub- 
ber than  is  needed,  with  a  consequent  new  decline. 

We  are  not  hopeful,  however,  of  seeing  soon  any 
tendency  of  the  rubber  states  authorities  to  reduce 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  Never  too  well  sujiplied  with 
cash,  the  state  governments  in  the  rubber  zone  show 
signs  just  now  of  being  unusually  pressed  for  cash,  fol- 
lowing last  year's  slump  in  the  rubber  market  and  the 
smaller  receipts  from  export  centers.  Just  now,  indeed, 
it  appears  that  the  Para  state  government  is  dealing  with 
a  syndicate  proposition,  the  object  of  which  would  seem 
to  be  to  add  something  to  the  public  revenues,  whatever 
other  effect  it  may  have.  It  may  be  that,  ten  years 
hence,  when  more  plantations  have  become  produc- 
tive, some  of  these  conditions  may  be  changed. 


Now    THAT    CRUDE    RUBBER    HAS    SUDDENLY    INCREASED    IN    PRICE, 

the  alert  individual  who  places  "blanket  orders"  comes  gaily  to 
the  front.  He  fills  the  traveling  salesman  full  of  enthusiasm  with 
his  orders  for  quantities  of  goods  for  future  delivery,  based  on 
low  rubber,  which  goods  he  may  take  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit, 
and  sometimes  a  careless  manufacturer  is  foolish  enough  to 
agree  to  fill  these  orders. 
"Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose." 


There  is  no  particular  satisfaction  in  being  a  prophet, 
because  when  prophecies  come  true  it  is  not  good  form  to  say: 
"I  told  you  so."  Prophecy  is  its  own  reward,  and  even  if  one 
can  see  what  it  is  coming  to,  or  thinks  he  can,  it  is  well  to 
avoid  it.  Nevertheless,  here  goes  for  prophecy:  No  one  has 
claimed  that  Brazil  would  ever  furnish  a  rubber  so  uniform  that 
it  would  be  the  standard  by  which  all  others  would  be  valued. 
Conditions  are  not  favorable  for  such  production.  It  looks  very 
much,  however,  as  if  Ceylon  would  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  produce  a  rubber  that  shall  be  the  acknowledged  unit  of 
value,  and  this  from  the  practical  conscientious  work  of  the 
government  scientists,  who  since  the  first  seedlings  were  put  in 
at  Heneratgoda,  have  kept  this  goal  in  view. 


Those  energetic  optimists  who  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  have  an  International  Rubber  Exhibition,  and  that  it 
should  be  held  in  New  York,  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  may  soon  be  torn  down  and  upon  its  site  a 
great  office  building  erected,  and  further  that  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  is  to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  railroad  offices.  As 
there  are  no  other  great  halls  in  which  such  an  exhibition  could 
be  held,  the  project  is  not  likely  to  get  beyond  the  stage  of 
wishful  suggestion. 


About  the  most  conspicuous  advertisement  in  a  new  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  aeronautic  interest  is  that  of  a  firm  selling 
grass  seeds.  It  is  not  so  illogical  as  might  appear  at  first 
thought.  Who  wouldn't,  after  having  gone  up  in  a  flying  ma- 
chine, rather  fall  upon  a  well-kept  lawn  than  into  the  sea,  which 
has  been  the  destination  of  so  many  aeronauts  of  late? 


How  recent  is  the. origin  of  the  rubber  industry  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  a  manufacturer  of  machinery  employed 
in  it  to  an  important  extent,  and  whose  death  during  the  past 
month  is  reported  on  another  page,  took  part  as  an  expert  in 
the  production  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  railway  loco- 
motives made  in  America.  Yet  many  persons  to-day  doubtless 
think  of  the  beginnings  of  the  railroad  as  something  enwrapped 
in  ancient  history.  It  may  be  mentioned  further  that  Mr.  Royle's 
work  in  the  locomotive  shops  antedated  Goodyear's  rubber  vul- 
canization patent  by  seven  years  I  In  other  words,  contempo- 
raries of  Charles  Goodyear,  in  the  days  of  his  principal  activity 
in  rubber,  are  still  alive — some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  still  devoting 
daily  attention  to  the  details  of  important  rubber  manufacturing 
companies. 


We  doubt  whether  one  business  man  in  a  thousand  knows 
how  interesting  and  valuable  a  publication  is  the  monthly 
Bulletin  issued  from  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics  at  Washington.  The  business  element  of  the  United 
States  never  has  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  extent  of 
its  trade  with  South  America,  but  now  that  the  public  has  become 
better  informed  regarding  the  Southern  republics  through  such 
events  as  the  visits  to  their  capitals  by  Mr.  Root,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  American  fleet  on  its  tour  of  the 
world,  it  seems  likely  that  a  wider  interest  in  these  republican 
neighbors  of  ours  will  prevail  in  business  circles.  We  know  of 
no  better  medium  for  keeping  informed  in  this  respect  than  by 
reading  this  monthly  Bulletin,  which  is  as  attractive  as  any  other 
inagazine  published,  and  among  the  most  interesting  periodicals 
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for   the   business    man's    reading   that   we   have    seen   for   many 
a  day. 


The  total  number  of  patents  for  inventions  issued  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  according  to  a  recent  report,  con- 
siderably exceeds  2,000,000.  The  world  owes  much  to  its  in- 
ventors, of  course,  and  perhaps  to  its  patent  offices,  yet  there  is 
reason  for  rejoicing  that  not  2,000,000  patents  are  now  in  actual 
effect.  Otherwise  the  dithculty  of  an  average  man's  making  a 
living  doubtless  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  With  so  many 
patents  "working"  at  once  hardly  any  industry  could  be  engaged 
in,  in  any  form,  without  rendering  one  liable  to  an  action  for 
alleged  infringement. 


If  the  mixers  of  barytes  succeed  in  getting  the  tariff  on  the 
crude  material  raised  from  75  cents  to  $5  a  ton,  certain  lines  of 
rubber  compounding  will  undergo  a  very  sweeping  revision. 


TARIFF  ON  CRUDE  BARYTES  URGED. 


'T'HE  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•*•  sentatives,  at  Washington,  on  November  10  began  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  tariff,  preliminary  to  the  expected  action  of 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  revising  the  schedules  of  duties  on 
imports.  The  first  w-itnesses  heard  happened  to  be  interested  in 
chemical  products,  and  on  the  second  day  barytes  was  dealt 
with  at  length.  The  witnesses  for  the  most  part  advocated  a 
duty  on  imported  crude  barytes,  for  the  protection  of  the  domes- 
tic miners.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  last  year  pro- 
viding for  a  tariff  of  $5  a  ton  on  crude  barj'tes,  which  is  now  on 
the  free  list.  The  volume  of  consumption  of  barytes  products 
in  the  rubber  manufacture  is  so  great  that  the  proposals  before 
the  committee  would  be  of  vital  importance  if  their  adoption 
were  imminent,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  an  inter-session  sitting 
of  a  congressional  committee  and  tlie  translation  of  their  findings 
into  law. 


RUSSIAN  TAX   ON   SCRAP   EXPORTS. 


A  CONCERTED  attempt  is  being  made  by  some  prominent 
■**  members  of  the  rubber  reclaiming  trade  in  United  States 
to  have  the  Russian  export  duty  taken  off  of  scrap  rubber.  A 
member  of  the  trade  advises  The  India  Rubber  World:  "So 
far  we  are  making  some  progress  in  the  matter.  Just  how  long 
it  will  take  to  work  out  is  a  nice  question." 

The  rate  of  the  duty  is  i  ruble  50  copecks  per  Russian  pood 
1=36  pounds],  being  equivalent  to  about  $21.46  per  1,000  pounds, 
or  a  little  over  2]/^,  cents  per  pound.  The  details  of  the  going 
into  effect  of  this  ta.K  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
.August  I,  1904 — page  392.  The  opinion  prevailed  at  New  York 
at  that  time  that  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  be  not  only  to 
render  Russian  scrap  firmer  but  to  advance  prices  as  soon  as 
a  revival  of  demand  after  the  summer  months  should  lead  to 
a  resumption  of  imports  on  an  active  scale.  It  was  not  felt 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  the  import 
prices  of  Russian  scrap,  but  certainly  part  of  it  and  probably 
half.  It  was  considered  that  foreign  scrap  was  a  necessity,  and 
therefore  enough  must  be  paid  for  it  to  render  its  collection 
profitable. 

The  prices  of  rubber  scrap  at  New  York  during  the  past  year 
or  two  have  been  influenced  by  so  many  conditions  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  point  out  the  actual  effect  of  the  Russian 
fiscal  policy  upon  the  trade.  But  the  fact  that  American  re- 
claimers are  taking  active  steps  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  would  indicate  a  belief  on  llicir  part  that  the  tax  adds  to 
the  cost  of  their   raw  material. 

A  recent  report  by  the  British  consul  at  Odessa,  the  source 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  imports  of  scrap,  states  that  this 


trade  became  very  prosperous  at  one  time,  the  local  price  of 
old  goloshes  increasing  from  1.50  rubles  to  6  rubles  per  pood 
[^.15  cents  to  8.60  cents  per  pound],  and  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
port duty  the  volume  of  trade  continued  for  awhile  to  rise. 
As  the  British  consul  puts  it — though  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the 
date  of  the  condition  he  refers  to — the  exports  fell  off,  begin- 
ning with  the  financial  flurry  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Russian  rubber  factories  were  without  rivals  as  purchasers,  and 
were  able  to  reduce  the  price  to  3.50  to  4  rubles  per  pood 
[^5.7  cents  per  pound]. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  imports  of  rubber  scrap 
into  the  United  States  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  and  the 
amounts  direct  from  Russia.  The  table  also  specifies  the 
imports  from  Germany,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  known  to 
originate  in  Russia,  the  figures  denoting  pounds : 

Fiscal  Years.                 Total.  Russia.  Germany. 

1907-08 pounds      16,331,035 

1906-07 "  29,335,193  7766,304  7,402,928 

1905-06 "  24,756,486  7,891,040  5,212,716 

1904-05 "  15,575,214  6,788,582  2,277,221 

1903-04 "  20,270,970  12,460,187  3,126,742 

1902-03 "  24,659,394  10,454,897  7,290,920 

1901-02 "  22,991,900  8,536,237  8,716,907 

1900-01 "  I5,235>235  6,212,76s  5,797,120 


PROPOSED  TRIBUTE  TO  WICKHAM. 


jV/TR.  QUINCY  TUCKER,  of  Boston,  who  attended  the  Inter- 
^'■^  national  Rubber  Exhibition  at  London,  who  reports  to 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Reporter  his  discovery,  by  chance,  of  "the 
headquarters  of  H.  A.  Wickham,  that  venerable  and  respected 
forester,  who  originally  secured  the  Para  rubber  tree  seeds  from 
the  Amazon  valley,  away  back  in  the  70's."  He  reports  Mr. 
Wickham  to  be  still  very  much  alive,  but  he  suggests  that  Mr. 
Wickham  "be  pensioned  in  his  own  age  by  the  rubber  growers' 
associations  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Ceylon,  and  not  wait 
to  erect  a  monument  later  on,  after  the  planters  have  become 
multi-millionaires."  The  India  Rubber  World  [August  i,  1908 
— page  358]  reviewed  a  notable  new  book  by  Mr.  Wickham,  re- 
counting the  history  of  his  experiences  in  the  Amazon  valley 
which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  Hcvca  rubber  species 
into  the  Far  East. 


NEW  CONGO   REGIME. 


THE  government  of  Belgium  on  November  15  formally  took 
over  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the 
lines  of  the  treaty  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  [Octo- 
ber I — page  17].  The  date  selected  for  the  formal  ceremonies 
was  St.  Leopold's  day,  in  the  church  calendar,  the  name  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians.  Among  the  new  conditions,  which  the  gov- 
ernment plans  to  adopt,  will  be  freedom  of  trade  by  merchants 
of  all  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  Belgians  in  the  Congo 
territory.  The  introduction  of  coined  money  is  planned,  and 
this  will  be  receivable  for  taxes  from  the  natives,  at  their  option, 
instead  of  work  or  produce,  which  have  been  exacted  from  them 
in  the  past. 


INDIA-RUBBER   GOODS   IN   COMMERCE. 


EXPOKTS    FROM    THE    tJNITED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  statcineiUs  of  values  of  exports  of  manufacture  of 
^^  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  September, 
1908,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  five  calendar  years : 

Belting,  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing,  and  Other  Total. 

and  Hose.       Shoes.  Rubber. 

September,   1908   ....    $113,183  $ii6,444  $258,553       $488,180 

January  to   August..      813,383         927.084  2,371,374      4.111,841 


Total     $926,566    $1,043,528    $2,629,927    $4,600,021 
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A  YEAR  OF  TAXICABS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


■  I  "HE  first  anniversary  of  the  successful  introduction  of  the 
•*•  taxicab  in  Xew  York  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 31,  when  Mr.  Henry  N.  Allen,  president  of  the  New  York 
Taxi-Cab  Co.,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  company's  employes  at  the 
Harlem  Casino.  A  number  of  well-known  automobilists  were 
present  by  invitation.  The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
reference  to  the  event,  said : 

"A  year  ago  we  had  no  taxicabs.  Now  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
always  had  them,  so  easily  have  they  fitted  into  the  traffic  of 
the  town,  and  so  generally  have  they  been  used.  Generally,  that 
is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  their  number.  Though  the  supply 
has  been  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  the  year,  there  are  still  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  We  need  many  more  taxi- 
cabs.  The  swift-running,  comparatively  inexpensive  motorcar 
has  transformed  the  cab  business  of  New  York,  and  nearly  sup- 
pressed the  nuisance  of  the  guerrilla  cab.  It  has  taught  people 
not  to  submit  to   e,xtortion." 

The  article  in  the  Times  concludes :  "There  have  been  sur- 
prisingly few  complaints  of  the  taxicabs.  In  time  they  will  sup- 
plant the  horse-drawn  cab  altogether,  and  the  fares  will  be 
cheaper  than  they  are  now." 

The  anniversary  was  further  celebrated  by  the  announcement 
that  in  future  patrons  would  be  charged  only  for  the  actual  time 
that  the  taxicabs  were  in  service — nothing  for  the  time  con- 
sumed in  getting  to  the  patron,  telephoning  for  a  vehicle,  or  in 
the  return   to  the  garage. 

It  is  announced  from  Paris  that  300,000  preferred,  participating 
ordinary  shares  of  the  New  York  Motor  Cab  Co.,  Limited 
(head  offices  in  London),  have  been  registered  for  stamp  duty 
there  as  from  February  11,  1908,  which  means  the  official  recog- 
nition of  dealings  in  the  shares  on  the  Paris  bourse.  A  similar 
announcement  is  made  regarding  60,000  deferred  i  shilling  shares. 
The  London  company  mentioned  is  the  parent  company  of  the 
New  York  Taxi-Cab  Co.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  July 
I,   1908 — page  328;    September   i,   1908 — page  411.] 

In  the  New  York  supreme  court  an  injunction  has  been 
issued  restraining  the  Hotel  Manhattan  from  using  the  cabs  of 
any  concern  but  the  New  York  Taxi-Cab  Co.  It  was  alleged 
that  in  November,  1907,  the  hotel  company  gave  to  the  cab 
company  an  exclusive  right  for  five  years  to  maintain  a  taxicab 
cab  service  at  the  hotel,  and  that  the  agreement  was  terminated 
by  the  hotel  in  August. 


THE  TAXICAB  INTEREST   IN  EUROPE. 


A  T  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Motor  Cab  Co., 
**  Limited  (London,  September  14),  the  chairman,  Mr.  Davi- 
son Dalziel,  said  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  con- 
venience, the  introduction  of  the  motor  cab  has  probably  proved 
one  of  the  most  popular  innovations  of  modern  times.  This  as- 
sertion is  all  the  more  interesting  because  London  was,  of  all 
cities,  the  one  where  the  horse-drawn  cab  seemed  the  most 
firmly  established.  Mr.  Dalziel  expressed  the  conviction,  based 
upon  two  years'  experience,  that  large  companies,  such  as  his, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  small  companies, 
operating  only  a  few  cabs  each.  His  company  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  economical  management,  to  pro- 
vide their  own  garages,  repair  shops,  and  the  like — for  which 
they  had  expended  to  date  nearly  £200,000.  The  smaller  com- 
panies could  hardly  meet  corresponding  expenditures. 
■  The  capital  of  the  General  Motor  Cab  Co.,  dating  from  Au- 
gust I,  is  il,oo6,ooo  [=$4,895,699].  Dividends  on  the  preferred 
ordinary  shares  for  the  fiscal  period  ended  July  31  (about  14 
months),  aggregated  13  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  preferred 
shares  and  los.  yd.  each  on  the  60,000  deferred  i-shilling  shares. 
There  are  important  French  holdings  in  this  company,  and  the 
shares  are  listed  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  [See  The  Indi.a  Rubber 
World,  August  i,  1908 — page  375.] 


The  General  Motor  Cab  Co.  have  large  interest  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Motor  Cab  Co.,  formed  to  operate  motor  cabs  in  all  the 
principal  British  towns,  having  made  a  beginning  already  in 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  several  other  cities. 

The  most  pronounced  tendency  in  Parisian  taxicab  circles  is 
towards  the  adoption  of  two-cylinder  cabs  of  a  lower  power 
than  has  hitherto  been  employed  [says  London  Motor  Tracidon]. 
Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the  specially  designed  four- 
cylinder  cabs,  and  all  the  standard  touring  chassis  fitted  with  a 
cab  body,  were  unnecessarily  powerful  for  city  work,  with  the 
result  that  tire,  and  fuel,  and  general  maintenance  expenses  were 
too  high  to  assure  a  reasonable  amount  of  profit. 


NETHERLANDS   GUTTA-PERCHA   CO. 


THE  Nederlandsche  Gutta-Pcrcha  Maatschappij  (Netherlands 
Gutta-Percha  Co.)  report  for  the  business  year  1907  a  deficit 
of  101,661.15}^  florins,  which,  added  to  the  former  deficit,  brought 
the  total  to  249,358.57}^  florins  [=$100,242.14^].  The  deficit 
for  1907  includes  13,001. 32v4  florins  written  oflt  for  depreciation. 
The  directors  state  that  the  decline  in  selling  prices  of  gutta- 
percha caused  a  loss  as  to  the  product  in  stock  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  There  were  large  expenditures  in  starting  the 
rubber  goods  factory  at  Singapore,  already  mentioned  in  The 
India  Rubber  World.  The  hope  is  entertained  that  better  condi- 
tions will  now  prevail.  Additional  capital  has  been  provided,  and 
profits  are  looked  for  from  the  Singapore  plant,  as  well  as  from 
the  leaf  gutta  business,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  the  com- 
pany. The  idea  is  being  considered  of  manufacturing  goods  from 
the  company's  own  raw  product.  The  gutta-percha  plantations 
were  extended  to  285  bouws  [^402.82  acres],  and  15  bouws  have 
been  planted  to  Hcveci  rubber — about  20,000  trees,  which  number 
this  year  is  to  be  increased  to  75,000.  The  greater  part  of  the 
gutta-percha  has  been  interplanted  with  Cinchona  (quinine),  and 
5,500  florins,  net,  was  derived  during  the  year  from  the  sale  of 
bark.  The  plantations  are  in  southwest  Java,  and  the  administra- 
tion in  Holland. 


SANDMANN'S  PROCESS  FOR  LATEX. 

T  yXDER  a  recent  patent  [British,  No.  10,848,  1907]  granted  to 
^^  D.  Sandmann,  of  Germany,  lactescent  plant  juices  are  treated 
with  substances  containing  fluorine,  so  that  india-rubber  and 
the  like  rapidly  coagulate  and  separate,  and  fermentation  of 
the  sugar  substances  in  the  juices  also  takes  place.  A  dilute 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  about  one-fourth  of  I  per  cent.,  is 
added  to  the  rubber  milk  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it.  .\fter 
several  hours  the  rubber  comes  to  the  surface,  while  the  fermented 
substances  remain  in  solution.  The  rubber  is  then  placed  in  a 
press  and  the  moisture  forced  out.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
silico-fluoric  acid  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  5  cubic  cen- 
timeters to  I  liter  of  crude  sap.  Acid  salts  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
such  as  potassium  or  sodium  fluoride,  or  silico-fluoride  of  po- 
tassium, sodium  or  zinc,  may  be  used  either  in  solution  or 
added  in  the  solid  state  to  the  sap.  The  alcohol  caused  by 
the  fermentation  promotes  tlie  coagulation  of  the  rubber. 


VISIT  OF  A  RUBBER  EXPERT  TO  AFRICA. 


[from    "the   AFRICAN    MAIL,"   LIVERPOOL.] 

■XV/E  learn  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  Professor 
'*  Robert  Thompson  paying  a  visit  to  West  Africa  very 
shortly.  His  object  will  be  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
rubber  cultivation.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future  agricultural 
development  of  the  country  that  the  European  expert  should 
make  a  point  of  educating  the  native  farmer  to  the  standard  of 
the  home  market.  What  with  cocoa,  rubber,  vegetable  and  bo- 
tanical research,  the  farmer  looks  like  having  an  intellectually 
busy  lime  in  the  future. 
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Rubber   Hunting   in    Holland — I. 

By  the  Editor  of  "The  htdm  Rubber  World." 


ALMOST  from  ihe  time  I  learned  to  read,  Holland  had  a 
deep  interest  for  me.  Among  my  earliest  memories  were 
fragments  of  Dutch  history  and  stories  of  heroic  struggles 
for  libetry,  for  it  was  when  I  was  quite  young  that  my  gifted 
mother  wrote  a  serial  entitled  "The  Pilgrims  of  Leiden."  The 
magazine  in  which  the  story  was  published  has  been  out  of 
existence  for  forty  years,  and  the  story,  buried  under  mountains 
of  modern  fiction,  is  forgotten,  but  it  left  its  lasting  impress  on 
me,  in  that  I  felt  such  a  respect  for  and  interest  in  the  Dutch 
that  one  of  my  ambitions  was  to  some  day  visit  and  see  for  my- 
self the  evidences  of  their  greatness,  past  and  present.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  anticipatory  delight  that  I  found  myself 
one  raw  misty  evening  hurrying  along,  the  stone  quays  of  Queens- 
borough  in  the  wake  of  a  sturdy  porter  on-  my  way  to  the  little 
sidewheeler  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
us  safely  to  Flushing.  Vou  will  note  that  I  called  it  Flushing, 
although  in  a  very  few  hours  it  would  be  Vlissingen. 

The  passengers  were  an  exceedingly  mixed  lot.  There  were 
English,  German,  FVench,  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Italians  crowded 
in  a  stuffy  main  saloon  that  was  dining  room,  bar,  ticket  ofHce 
and  waiting  room,  all  in  one.  Some  of  us  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  secured  cabins  in  which  were  bunks  a  trifle  wider 
than  a  broad  window  sill.  These  beds  were  fitted  with  shallow 
mattresses  and  sheets  and  blankets  so  thin  that  we  wondered  how 
they  held  together.  Against  the  metal  guard  that  formed  the 
outside  of  the  bunk  hung  a  huge  leaden  colored  tin  cuspidor, 
that  was  so  eloquent  of  imil  de  mcr  that  one  felt  qualmish  even 
before  the  boat  started. 

The  pilot  had  already  told  me  that  the  North  sea  was  in  a 
tantrum  and  the  crossing  would  be  a  rough  one.  So  I  waded 
through  the  luggage  that  choked  the  gangway  and  sought  my 
cabin  early,  and  before  we  really  got  out  of  the  Thames  was 
fast  asleep  between  the  salty  sheets.  When  I  woke,  the  little 
boat  was  prancing  like  a  turtle  with  the  St.  Vitus  dance,  and  the 
heavy  eaters  who  two  short  hours  before  had  been  gorging  beet 
and  beer  were  now  disgorging  with  coughs  and  groans.  I  was 
perilously  near  to  joining  the  chorus  myself,  but  by  lying  flat 
on  my  back  with  eyes  closed,  was  able  to  hold  my  own.  At  4:15 
in  the  morning  a  huge  dinner  bell  was  rung  and  we  turned  out 
for  coffee,  ham  and  eggs.  It  was  awfully  cold,  but  finally  we 
strung  up  the  gangways  to  the  custom  house  and  were  quickly 
passed  along  to  a  fine  warm  train.  The  contrast  was  so  pleasant  that 
we  really  felt  quite  cheerful.  As  the  sun  rose  and  the  morning 
mists  were  dissipated  the  scenery  that  only  Holland  can  furnish 
opened  out  before  us.     Vast  stretches  of  broad  meadow,  flat  as 


the  top  of  a  billiard  table,  canals  big  and  little,  deep  and  shallow, 
lofty  earthern  dikes,  on  the  tops  of  which  were  carriage  roads, 
and  row  after  row  of  trees,  all  of  the  same  size  and  height  and 
trimmed  and  manicured  to  the  last  degree  of  arboreal  neatness 
and  respectibility. 

Meanwhile  we  went  through  thrifty  Dutch  villages  where  the 
houses  were  all  of  brick  or  stone  with  tiled  roofs,  each  one  of 
them  suggesting  "Spotless  Town"  by  their  extreme  cleanliness. 
Early  as  it  was  the  farmers  were  at  work  in  the  fields;  some 
plowing  with  three  horses  hitched  tandem  or  abreast,  and 
some  getting  in  cartloads  of  sugar  beets  to  help  make  up  the 
huge  train  loads  that  often  passed  us  on  their  way  to  the  sugar 
factories.  Of  course,  we  saw  many  windmills  and  appreciated 
their  picturesque  value  in  breaking  the  flat  monotony  of  the 
level  fields.  Then,  too,  we  saw  great  flocks  of  sheep  fattening  for 
the  English  market— real  "Southdown  mutton."  There  were 
herds  of  fine  black  and  white  cattle,  each  cow  with  a  burlap 
shawl,  covering  shoulder  and  rump  and  protecting  her  from  the 
cold  of  the  night.  Of  course,  we  had  provided  ourselves  with 
maps  and  guide  books  in  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  French, 
and  were  able  to  identify  the  points  of  interest  through  which 
we  passed.  Being  in  the  kindergarten  stage,  as  far  as  Holland 
and  Dutch  went,  we  did  not  attempt  to  pronounce  such  words 
as  noord-krecuiijcrt  or  rijioord,  but  devoted  ourselves  to  using 
such  town  names  as  Middleburgh,  Rosedaal  and  Dordrecht, 
which  everybody  called  "Dort." 

Before  we  reached  this  latter  city  we  passed  over  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  railway  bridges  in  the  world.  It  crosses  the 
Hollandsch  Diep  and  is  a  wonderful  result  of  engineering 
skill.  The  river  is  very  broad  where  the  bridge  passes  over  it, 
in  spite  of  the  long  piers,  one  1,125  feet  and  the  other  3,330  feet 
that  have  been  built  out  from  either  side.  The  bridge  itself  is 
5,000  feet  long  and  is  supported  on  13  pillars.  After  crossing,  a 
ride  of  10  minutes  brings  one  into  the  historic  city  of  Dort,  with 
its  ancient  buildings,  wonderful  inuseums,  its  groote  kerk  or 
cathedral,  and  its  broad  canals  lined  with  steamers  and  river 
boats. 

It  is  only  a  short  run  from  there  to  Rotterdam.  The  morning 
boat-train  lands  passengers  in  the  fine  Beurs  (Exchange)  station 
at  8:30  in  the  morning.  Here  a  porter  shouldered  our  luggage, 
nodded  comprehendingly  when  we  said  "Maas  Hotel,"  and 
started  briskly  off  witli  a  load  that  three  American  porters 
would  have  grumbled  at.  He  would  not  allow  us  to  take  a 
carriage,  from  which  we  imagined  that  the  hotel  must  be  just 
around    the    corner,    sn    wc    followed    him.      The    morning    was 
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"Erasmusplein/'   Rotterdam. 

[Named  for  Erasmus,  a  statue  of  whom  appears  in  the  center;  in  the  back- 
ground are  important  business  premises.] 

bright  and  clear,  but  an  icy  wind  straight  from  Siberia  made 
quick  walking  imperative.  It  must  have  been  cold  even  for  the 
sturdy  Hollanders,  for  the  workmen  clattered  along  in  their 
wooden  shoes,  with  coat  collars  turned  up  and  hands  thrust  deep 
in  their  huge  trousers  pockets.  And  the  dogs  harnessed  to  the 
little  milk  wagons  strained  at  the  leather  as  if  eager  to  be  back 
to  their  warm  kennels. 

It  was  not  too  cold  to  be  clean,  however,  and  the  men  were 
already  flushing  the  decks  of  the  huge  canal  boats,  that  row  upon 
row  were  moored  to  the  stone  quays  opposite  the  great  ware- 
houses, while  their  stout  zrouius,  their  bare  arms  purple  red, 
were  washing  everything  else  within  reach. 

We  followed  our  porter  for  about  a  mile  until  he  ushered  us 
into  another  railway  station.  Then  we  knew  we  had  made  a 
mistake,  but  how  should  we  explain  in  Dutch  when  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  language?     In  desperation  I  said: 

"Nein,  nein;  Hotel  Maas." 

"Oh,"  he  replied  in  good  English,  "I  thought  you  said  Maas 
Station.  The  hotel  is  but  a  few  minutes  away,  I  will  take  you," 
and  reshouldering  the  luggage  he  started  off.  It  was  then  that 
■we  got  our  first  inkling  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch,  in  their 
cities  at  least,  are  familiar  with  all  languages.  Not  only  do 
the  merchants  speak  English,  French,  and  German,  but  the 
shopkeepers,  cabmen,  porters,  and  bell  boys  all  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  these  languages  and  are  uniformly  glad  to  be  of 
assistance. 

The  Maas  Hotel  is  situated  on  a  broad  street  that  runs  along 
the  honmpjes,  the   great  quay  extending  for   more   than   a   mile 
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The   "Rijnuaven,"  Rotterdam. 

along  the  river  IMaas,  and  it  is  on  this  same  street,  and  not  far 
away,  that  are  situated  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  Weise  &  Co. 
They  are  one  of  the  old  firms  in  the  business  of  importing  india- 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  balata.  Indeed,  the  founder  of  the 
house,  so  the  senior  partner  told  me,  traded  with  the  Aldens  in 
Boston  40  years  ago. 

The  company  is  now  made  up  of  Jacob  Musly,  who  is  the 
senior  partner,  and  Messrs.  Robert  and  Fritz  Weis,  sons  of  the 
late  Julius  Weis,  founder  of  the  business.  They  do  a  very 
large  business  in  the  gums  named  and  also  handle  copra,  gum 
copal,  damar,  etc.  They  have  branches  in  Java,  Sumatra,  the 
Malay  States,  and  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  were  pioneers 
in  the  exploitation  of  rubber  in  the  Congo.  Indeed,  it  is  their 
boast  that  they  taught  Antwerp  the  rubber  business. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  another  important  house  in 
the  crude  rubber  trade  of  Rotterdam — the  Nieuwe  Afrikaansche 
Handels  Vennootschap.  This  is  the  oldest  company  trading  on 
the  Congo,  having  established  a  branch  at  Boma  as  early  as  i860 
and  extended  their  operations  up  the  river  with  the  progress  of 
development  in  that  region.  They  were  established  before  the 
Belgians  entered  the  field,  and  notwithstanding  the  changed  con- 
ditions the  name  of  the  company  and  its  initials — A  H  V — con- 
tinue to  be  of  much  influence  and  very  popular  with  the  natives. 
Rubber  has  figured  to  an  important  extent  in  the  operation  of 
this  company,  which  has  proved  a  profitable  enterprise,  and  since 
1901  it  has  participated  in  the  Kasai  company  (La  Compagnie 
du  Kasai),  in  which  it  holds  340  of  the  2,010  shares.  Arrivals 
of  Congo  sorts  at  Rotterdam  take  place  by  the  same  steamers 
calling  at  Antwerp,  but  are  not  confined  to  the  product  of  the 
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Congo  Free  State,  rubber  from  the  French  territory  north  of  the 
Congo  also  being  included. 

Mr.  Musly  took  me  in  hand  at  once  and  showed  mc  through 
the  great  warehouses  where  were  huge  stocks  of  gutta-percha, 
balata,  and  Congo  rubbers.  These  vaults  and  storehouses  were 
arranged  round  an  open  courtyard  just  back  of  the  firm's  of- 
fices, the  whole  fronting  on  the  great  quay  where  ocean-going 
steamers  from  all  parts  of  the  tropical  world  were  unloading 
freight  practically  into  their  yard.  So  near  were  they  that  the 
transfer  from  steamers  to  storehouse  amounted  only  to  about 
4  cents  (Dutch)  per  cwt.  Indeed,  now  that  we  are  on  the 
topic,  prices  for  handling  and  storage  were  exceedingly  reasonable, 
and  in  just  about  this  proportion  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the 
average  per  month  for  warehouseing  and  insurance  being  about 
6  cents  per  cwt. 

After  carefully  inspecting  the  huge  stores  of  gums  and  noting 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  business  and  the  ability  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  of  each  shipment,  we  proceeded  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  unique  and  practical  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha sample  room  in  existence.  Here  are  arranged,  in  dark- 
ened cabinets,  small  samples  of  every  shipment  of  any  importance 
of  gutta-percha  and  rubber  that  the  house  has  made  for  20 
years  back,  and  naturally  there  are  samples  of  rubbers  long  since 
gone  out  of  existence  and  their  names  even  forgotten  in  the 
trade. 


One  thing  that  struck  me  particularly  in  connection  with  this 
great  house  was  the  wonderful  attention  to  detail.  Then,  too, 
they  had  simple  methods  of  doing  things.  For  example,  the  rub- 
bers that  were  shipped  in  burlap  when  ready  for  shipment  were 
protected  against  theft,  by  having  the  seams  of  the  bags  painted. 

Then  whoever  opened  the  bag  w'ould  find  it  impossible  to  close 
it  again  without  <ietection  unless  he  had  a  pot  of  just  the  shade 
of  paint  used,  somewhere  about  his  person. 

Deeply  interested  as  he  was  in  his  own  business,  Mr.  .Musly 
was  even  more  anxious  to  impress  upon  me  not  only  the  beau- 
ties but  the  commercial  importance  of  the  great  city  in  which  he 
made  his  home.  As  far  as  I  could  learn  he  really  had  outside  of 
his  family  and  his  business  only  two  fads.  One  was  Rotterdam, 
its  prosperity  and  its  greatness,  and  the  other  was  football,  in 
which  game  he  is  not  only  proficient,  but  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Dutch  eleven  that  has  won  many  victories  over  the  French 
and  the  English. 

His  story  of  the  growth  of  Rotterdam  was  really  very 
dramatic.  Standing  on  the  granite  quay,  he  pointed  across  the 
river  to  the  other  shore  where,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
up  and  down  stream,  were  great  warehouses,  and  thousands  of 
steamers  and  river  craft,  big  and  little,  and  pictured  the  time 
when,  30  years  ago,  the  whole  had  been  waste  land  occupied  by  a 
few  fishermen's  huts.  Then  came  Louis  Pincoff,  who  formed 
a  monster  company,  erected  great  warehouses,  and  forecasted  the 
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development  that  his  keenness  foresaw.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  the  project  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  his  company 
failed  and  he  himself  was  forced  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
is  said  to  be  living  in  retirement,  a  broken  old  man,  somewhere 
in  the  Americas.  The  foundations  that  he  laid,  however,  were 
permanent,  and  the  city  took  up  the  work  and  to-day  owns  all 
the  docks  on  that  side  of  the  river,  and  not  only  that  but  is 
constantly  opening  new  waterways  and  harbors,  building  new 
piers  for  the  crowding  commerce  that  comes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  failure  of  poor  Pincofif  was  perhaps  a  good  thing 
for  Rotterdam  and  for  the  world.  With  its  practically  free 
trade,  its  low  docking  fees,  and  its  modern  electrically  operated 
machinery  for  loading  and  unloading,  in  the  hands  of  city 
fathers  who  know  no  graft,  the  commerce  not  only  has  grown, 
but  will  continue  to  grow,  and  Rotterdam's  400,000  inhabitants 
will  soon  add  up  to  a  million.     Nor  need  it  stop  there. 

We  went  very  completely  into  the  story  of  Rotterdam's  pres- 
ent greatness  and  her  future.  We  walked  her  streets,  ascended 
to  the  tops  of  huge  warehouses  for  better  views  of  the  harbors, 
rode  in  the  electric  trams,  and  drove  through  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence portions  of  the  city.  We  visited  fine  churches,  saw  elegant 
bank  buildings,  drove  over  the  old  Roman  road  that  traverses 
the  top  of  a  drive  built  60  years  b.  c,  and  is  still  in  excellent 
condition.  Indeed,  we  "did"  the  city,  and  ended  by  going  through 
the  great  zoological  gardens  that  house  as  fine  a  collection  of 
birds,  beasts  and  reptiles  as  any  city  in  the  world  can  boa=t. 

Aside  from  the  impression  of  cleanliness  and  thrift  that  this 
young  giant  among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Continent  shows, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  mixture  of  enterprise  and  conservatism 
of  the  Dutch  character.  What  has  already  been  written 
shows  marvelous  enterprise.  Yet  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
is  a  tract  of  land  of  15  or  20  acres  upon  which  are  no  buildings, 
and  where  its  wealthy  proprietor  pastures  a  few  sheep.  On  all 
sides  are  elegant  buildings.  He  refuses  to  sell  or  to  build,  as 
he  does  not  need  the  money  and  wants  to  leave  the  field  intact 
to  his  grandchildren.  As  taxes  are  assessed  on  rentals,  this  does 
not  cost  as  much  as  it  would  in  some  countries. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  business  man  in 
Rotterdam  is  that  he  actually  considers  business  before  pleasure. 
He  is  thrifty  and  economical  as  far  as  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses go,  but  has  lots  of  courage  when  it  comes  to  big  invest- 
ments, and  in  his  hospitality  wants  to  buy  everything  in  sight 
for  his  guest.  They  live  more  or  less  as  the  English  do,  although 
the  breakfast  is  usually  served  cold  and  is  preferably  cheese, 
•cakes  and  sausages,  with  tea,  milk  or  coffee.  The  second  meal, 
koffiedrinken,  is  served  between  12  and  half-past,  just  before  the 
exchange  opens. 

The  Dutch  money  system  is  like  that  of  the  United  States,  in 
that  it  is  based  on  the  decimal  system,  100  cents  making  a  guilder, 
which  is  about  40  cents  in  United  States  money.  The  great  canals 
go  through  all  parts  of  the  city  and  are  everj-where  spanned  by 
bridges,  all  of  which,  or  nearly  all,  are  draw  bridges,  which 
are  operated  very  quickly,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  constant  passing 
of  shipping  through  the   canals  traffic   is   very   little   delayed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  happenings  in  Rotterdam  is  a  fire. 
The  Rotterdam  fire  brigade  is  organized  by  men  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  council  and  who  have  no  fixed  pay,  but  the 
fireman  who  first  turns  on  water  at  the  fire  gets  a  premium  of 
about  $25;  the  second  $15,  and  the  third  $10.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  fire  bell  rings  some  real  hustling  is  done  to  be  first 
on  the  spot.  Incidentally,  it  might  be  well  to  remark  that  Rotter- 
dam has  had  about  as  few  fires  as  any  one  of  the  world's  cities. 
The  river  Maas,  by  the  way,  which  flows  through  the  city,  is 
really  the  continuation,  or  rather  it  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maas,  and  to  show  what  an  important  waterway  it  is, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  30,000  of  the  huge  Rhine 
boats,  some  of  them  with  a  carrying  capacity  equal  to  the  largest 
freight  steamers  that  are  continually  employed  in  plying  up  and 
down  the  river.  [To  Be  Continued.] 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  "PONTIANAK." 


■"PO  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  Referring 
to  our  correspondence  -  -  -  do  you  think  that  gutta- 
joolatong,  the  import  price  of  which  is  about  3  cents  a 
pound,  should  be  classed  with  india-rubber?  (See  copy 
of  Schedule  E.  enclosed  herewith.)  It  would  appear  from  the 
descriptions  we  have  that  the  article  is  a  gum,  but  being  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  india-rubber  of  commerce  in  price,  and  prob- 
ably in  uses,  it  is  a  question  with  us  whether  it  should  be 
classed  with  the  imports  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 
of  commerce.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this 
subject.  -    -   -  Yours  very  truly, 

0.  p.  .\ustin. 

Chief  of  Bureau    of  Statistics,  Deira-rtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Washington,     November  3,   1908. 


Chief   of   Bureau   of    Statistics, 

Department     of     Commerce     and     Labor, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  inquiry  of  November  3,  as  to  whether 
imports  of  gutta-joolatong  should  be  classed  with  india-rubber 
for  customs  purposes,  we  have  to  have  say  that  whereas  this 
gum  is  a  product  of  the  coagulation  of  a  latex  very  much  as 
india-rubber  is  produced,  and  its  sole  commercial  and  indus- 
trial use  is  in  connection  with  india-rubber,  and  for  certain  rea- 
sons must  figure  in  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of 
india-rubber,  we  should  prefer  not  to  see  it  classed  with  india- 
rubber  in  the  customs  statistics  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
give  a  wrong  impression  to  the  trade  to  have  it  so  classed  at 
this  time,  when  such  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  The  basis 
of  our  suggestion  is  the  fact  that  all  statistics  have  their  value, 
in  our  idea,  for  comparative  purposes,  and  if  the  United  States 
government  in  1906-07  reported  a  total  of  imports  of  crude 
india-rubber  of  76,963,838  pounds  and  28,437,660  pounds  of  gutta- 
jootalong,  it  would  introduce  a  confusing  element  if  in  future 
these  large  totals  should  be  combined  as  imports  of  india-rubber, 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  compare  the  same  with  earlier 
statistics. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  all  United  States  imports  in  this  class 
were  included  under  the  general  head  "India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha." In  the  interest  of  the  trade  we  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  a  sub-classification  would  be  desirable,  with  the 
idea  that  American  imports  of  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber 
would  better  be  noted  separately  in  order  that  we  might  more 
satisfactorily  compare  the  figures  with  the  imports  of  these  ma- 
terials into  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Department  agreed  with  our  idea,  and  the  result 
undoubtedly  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  trade.  To-day,  when 
most  of  the  gutta-joolatong  is  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  interfere  with  a  proper  comparison  of  rubber  imports 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  class  this  cheap  gum 
with  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  when  no  similar  material  is 
included  in  the  statistics  of  European  countries. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  marked  service  would  be  rendered  to 
commerce  by  the  fullest  sub-classification  of  rubber  import  sta- 
tistics possible  under  the  circumstances — india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, gutta-jootalong,  balata,  and  so  on.  It  would  even  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  guayule  gum  produced  in  Mexico  referred  to 
separately,  for  reasons  suggested  above. 

We  hope  ultimately  to  have  the  statistics  of  European  coun- 
tries conform  more  nearly  to  the  ideas  of  the  American  trade. 
Here  we  have  to-day  imports  of  scrap  rubber  separated  from 
india-rubber  proper,  whereas  in  England  and  Continental  coun- 
tries in  many  cases  scrap  or  worn  out  rubbers  are  included 
in   crude   rubber,  often  confusing  the  study  of  rubber  statistics. 

Respectfully, 


THE    INDI.\    RUBBER    WORLD. 


New    York,    November    11,    1908. 
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liy  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THIS  exhibition,  held  from  October  3  to  October  31,  was 
perhaps   the   most  comprehensive   of   its   kind   which   has 
been  held  in  Great  Britain.    Originating  from  the  desire 
of  Manchester  and  other  large  Lancashire  towns  to  familiar- 
ize the  public  with  the  advantages  of  electricity  for  lighting 
HANCHESTEa  '""'  general  industrial  purposes,  it  was 

ELECTRICAL  Well  Supported  by  the   electrical  engi- 

EXHiBiTiON.  neering    lirnis,     and     it    must    be    pro- 

nounced a  great  success  from  all  points  of  view.  I  can  only 
notice  here  such  exhibits  as  are  closely  connected  with  the 
rubber  trade,  and  may  make  a  start  with  Heinrich  Traun  & 
Sons,  of  Hamburg,  who  had  a  large  and  varied  exhibit  of 
their  vulcanite,  presided  over  by  Mr.  F.  Winter,  who  has  for 
nearly  40  years  looked  after  the  firm's  London  depot.  In 
search  of  novelties  I  was  shown  the  distributor  plates  for 
use  in  motor  cars — a  comparatively  modern  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing business.  The  vulcanite,  which  is  of  a  brown  color, 
has  brass  insets  which  I  am  not  sufficient  of  an  expert  to 
say  more  about.  The  vulcanite  is  made  of  a  special  heat- 
resisting  compound  and  the  very  great  accuracy  requisite  in 
the  molding  accounts  for  the  high  price  charged.  They  have 
also  a  new  semi-vulcanite  packing  hardly  exceeding  a  milli- 
meter in  thickness,  which  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  vul- 
canized rubber  of  greater  thickness.  Acrimonious  discussions 
have  taken  place  more  than  once  in  town  councils  about 
orders  being  given  to  Germany  for  electrical  vulcanite  goods, 
but  at  any  rate  those  responsible  for  placing  the  orders  can 
point  to  the  absence  of  any  Iiome  exhibitors  of  vulcanite 
goods  at  this  exhibition.  As  regards  rubber  cables  the  case 
is  different,  the  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables,  Messrs. 
Siemens  Brothers,  Limited,  The  Liverpool  Electric  Cable 
Co.,  and  the  Xcw  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  showing  up  well.  The 
last  named  company,  making  the  "Gutta  Geutsch"  and 
"Peruax"  insulation,  can  now  point  to  five  years'  satisfactory 
working  of  their  product,  and  the  factory  at  Greenwich  is 
now  being  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
business.  It  is  frankly  announced  that  "Gutta  Geutsch"  con- 
tains no  gutta-percha  whatever,  but  is  an  unvulcanized  com- 
pound of  Para  rubber  and  wax  specially  treated.  It  is 
competing  to  a  much  greater  extent  with  vulcanized  rubber 
cables  than  with  gutta-percha  cables,  though  the  insulation 
is  applied  in  the  seamless  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Their  latest  application,  I  understand,  is  in  connection  with 
colliery  work,  where  they  will  compete  successfully  with 
rubber  cables  as  regards  cost  at  all  events.  Among  the 
cables  shown  by  the  Liverpool  Cable  Co.  was  their  hard  cord 
braided  twin  cable  designed  specially  for  trailing  work  in 
mines.  Many  other  classes  of  cables  were  also  on  view,  in- 
cluding samples  of  rubber  tape  and  compounded  sheet.  Some 
washed  fine  Para  had  a  label  indicating  that  it  alone  was  used 
in  the  Association  cables,  while  some  contiguous  African 
rubber  was  labelled  for  use  with  cheaper  non-Association 
cables.  The  stand  of  the  Briti.'ih  insulated  and  Helsby  Cables 
was  a  very  comprehensive  one,  with  posts  and  overhead  con- 
ductors and  electrical  instruments  in  great  variety.  In  addi- 
tion to  vulcanized  rubber  cables  the  fibrous  and  paper-covered 
varieties  were  prominent,  especially  the  multiple  stranded  paper- 
covered  lead-cased  cables  for  telephone  work.  Other  exhibits  in- 
cluded golf  balls  and  motor  tires,  the  latter  a  new  departure  at 
Helsby,  which  I  commented  on  earlier  in  the  year  when 
referring  to  the  "Radax"  tire.  Their  inner  tubes  are  of  the 
jointless  molded  type,  a  remark  which  applies  also  to  those 
to  be  seen  on  the  stand  of  the  Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber 
Co.,   of   Hamburg,   whose   motor   tire    T    am    given    to   undcr- 


AIR   SHIP 
FABRIC. 


Stand  is  second  to  none  on  the  market.  A  novelty  which  is 
now  being  made  at  the  Calmon  works  may  be  mentioned, 
though  it  has  not  much  to  do  with  electricity  or  rubber;  this 
is  the  asbestos  roofing  slates  and  firejjroof  sheets  which  are 
destined  to  supersede  ordinary  slates  and  can  also  be  used 
for  flooring  purposes. 

Personally,  I  have  no  ambition  to  go  sailing  about  in  the 
air,  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  enthusiasm  of  acroplanists 
and  the  votaries  of  high  speed  rail- 
ways, and  certain  new  demands  upon 
the  resources  of  the  rubber  works  are 
doubtless  destined  to  grow  with  the  efflux  of  time.  Several 
newspaper  articles  have  appeared  of  late  with  reference  to 
the  gas-tight  material  used  in  the  conquest  of  the  air,  and  I 
have  been  making  some  inquiries  as  to  what  is  being  done 
in  the  rubber.  It  may  be  that  these  inquiries  have  not  been 
sufficiently,  prolonged  or  reaching,  but  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  principal  part  of  the  business  going  has  been  annexed 
by  the  Continental  Rubber  &  Gutta-percha  Co.,  of  Germany. 
The  fabric  which  they  have  supplied  with  such  success  is  a 
silk  double  texture,  the  proofing  of  which  is  especially  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  hydrogen  gas.  The 
rubber  balloons  of  pure  sheet  now  so  much  at  the  meteorologi- 
cal stations  of  our  universities  for  taking  therniometric  read- 
ings of  the  upper  atmosphere  are  somewhat  of  a  specialty 
with  the  firm.  These  balloons  are  merely  larger  editions  of 
what  have  so  long  been  familiar  as  playthings:  they  cost,  I 
understand,  somewhere  about  S  shillings  each,  and  the 
demand  is  an  increasing  one. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co. 
have  recently  perfected  a  type  of  rubber  bufifer  which  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  use 
on  stamp  batteries  at  the  South  Afri- 
can gold  mines.  Buflers  for  this  class 
of  work  are  large  and  cost  several  pounds  each,  the  price 
being  no  particular  concern  with  the  engineers  if  they  can 
get  lasting  power  and  so  avoid  constant  renewals.  I  am 
informed  that  the  new  Leyland  buflfers  have  stood  a  practical 
test  of  60  tons  pressure  for  60  hours,  and  have  come  out  of 
the  ordeal  with  practically  no  alteration.  In  past  time  Spen- 
cer's buflfers,  made  at  Bradford-on-.\von,  easily  distanced 
competitive  makes  and  proved  a  considerable  source  of  reve- 
nue. I  don't  know  how  they  stand  today,  but  it  rather  looks 
as  if  the  Leyland  company  had  hit  on  a  good  thing.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  new  buff'ers  have  been  used  on  Cornish 
rolls  as  well  as  on  stamps.  In  the  old-fashioned  rolls  driven 
generally  by  water  wheels  the  movable  roll  was  pressed  up 
against  the  fixed  roll  by  means  of  a  long  weighted  lever.  In 
modern  practice,  where  the  rolls  are  driven  by  gearing  from 
a  steam  engine,  the  lever  and  bo.x  of  weighting  material  is 
replaced  by  strong  rubber  buflfers  which  require  renewing 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  follows  that  the  better  the  buflfer 
the  less  will  be  the  trouble  associated  with  renewals. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  I  have  referred  to  the  asbestos 
boards  now  being  made  by  Calmon's.  From  inquiries  I  have 
made  it  appears  that  asbestos  in  the 
form  of  roofing  felt  and  boards  is 
finding  increased  application.  Asbes- 
tos boarding,  besides  rendering  a  building  fireproof,  is  also 
damp  proof,  and  can  be  usefully  employed  instead  of  plaster 
or  cement,  though  I  suppose  the  first  cost  will  be  necessarily 
greater.  As  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  I  understand 
from    Messrs.    Turner    Brothers,    Limited,   of   Rochdale,   that 
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their  business  is  chiefly  done  with  India  and  other  hot  coun- 
tries, where  the  advantages  of  asbestos  boards  and  roofing 
felt  as  insulators  arc  fully  appreciated.  So  far  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  progress  made  in  this  direction  in 
England,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  new  Calmon  product 
may  create  a  demand  which  pure  asbestos  sheet  failed  to 
induce,  by  reason  of  its  higher  price.  The  Calmon  slates,  by 
the  way,  are  made  by  a  process  worked  out  by  Hatchel,  an 
Austrian,  who  has  sold  the  rights  to  the  Hamburg  firm. 

Another  body  which  seems  to  call  for  notice  is  the  fire  felt 
recently  brought  out  by  Alessrs.  Turners  for  covering  boil- 
ers, steam  pipes,  etc.  This  material,  which  is  made  in  sec- 
tional form,  is.  composed  of  pure  asbestos  fiber  loosely  fitted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  combine  an  infinite  number  of  small  air 
cells,  thus  assuring  a  high  insulation.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
comparison  with  magnesia  and  composition  it  has  greater 
strength  and  durability,  and  by  not  being  brittle  it  does  not 
crumble  under  excessive  vibration.  Dust  troubles  are  there- 
fore avoided.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  removed  and  replaced 
any  number  of  times  without  losing  its  efficiency  is  certainly 
a  point  in  its  favor.  As  I  have  no  comparative  figures  for 
magnesia  I  shall  not  refer  to  insulating  efficiency,  but  if  what 
I  see  stated  is  correct  there  is  very  little  room  for  any  other 
material  to  show  itself  up  as  superior. 

From  what  I  hear  the  seamless  teats  shown  on  the  Ceylon 
stand  at  the  late  Olympian  Exhibition  have  been  a  decided 
trade  success.  Those  on  view  were 
made  by  Leyland  and  Birmingham 
Rubber  Co.  from  rubber  prepared 
according  to  Mr.  M.  Kelway  Bamber's  process  recently  re- 
ferred to  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  I  understand  that 
the  firm  have  been  bombarded  with  inquiries  and  orders. 

Dr.    David   Spence,   who   has    for   some    time   been    closely 
associated  with  the  Liverpool  Institute  of  Tropical  Research, 
which,  by  the  way,  has  recently  come 
DR.   SPENCE.  to  an   end   for   want   of   financial   sup- 

port, has  left  the  University  of  Liver- 
pool for  University  College,  Bristol.  Here  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  organize  and  institute  research  in  the  newly 
formed  department  of  economic  biology.  Dr.  Spence  has 
recently  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the  workers  in  the 
field  of  rubber  chemistry,  his  most  recent  paper  being  'On 
the  Presence  of  Oxydases  in  India-rubber,  with  a  Theory  in 
Regard  to  Their  Function  in  the  Latex."  In  this  paper  he 
shows  interalia  that  Weber's  conclusions  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  insoluble  constituent  of  Para  rubber  are  not  at  all 
in  agreement  with  the  facts.  It  is  possible,  now  that  his 
sphere  of  operations  has  been  changed,  Dr.  Spence  may  not 
be  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  rubber  as  has  been  the 
case,  though  I  speak  without  authority  on  the  point. 

I  REGRET  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Speakman,  which 

occurred  very  suddenly  while  traveling  on  a  train  car  in  Lal- 

ford,  though  he  had  been  out  of  health 

OBITTTAKY.  for  some  time.    Mr.  Speakman  was  head 

of  the  firm  of  Henry  Speakman  &  Sons, 

of  St.   Mary's  arcade,   Manchester,   dealers  in   rubber  goods.     A 

specialty  of  the  firm  is  rubber-covered  rollers  for  the  various 

textile  industries,  and  in  this  branch  the  deceased  had  a  wide 

knowledge  and  trade  connection. 

The  family   litigation   which   ensued   on    the   death   of   the 

senior   partner   of   this   old   established   waterproofing   works 

has  now  been  amicably  settled,  and   I 

ABBOTT,    ANDERSON      ^^   informed  by  Mr.   William   Abbott 

&    ABBOTT.  ,  ,,..,,.  J 

that  the  business  will  be  earned  on  as 
of  old  at  the  Dod  street  works,  Limehouse,  London,  E., 
with  some  new  blood  added  to  the  directorate.  Besides  rub- 
ber waterproofing  in  all  its  branches,  the   firm   have  made   a 


specialty  of  oilskin  clothing  for  mariners,  a  branch  in  which 
I  believe  they  have  no  competitor  in  the  British  rubber 
trade,  unless  it  be  from  the  South  Wales  Rubber  and  Brattice 
Cloth  Works  at  Newport,  Monmouth.  With  regard  to  this 
oilskin  business,  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  European  manu- 
facturers are  behind  the  Japanese  as  regards  the  production 
of  an  article  that  does  not  undergo  a  further  oxidation  when 
in  use,  a  development  which  reduces  its  lasting  qualities 
compared  with  the  Japanese  make. 


WATERPROOF  GARMENTS  IN  MEXICO. 


[from     "daily     consular     and    trade     RETORTS."] 

I  N  response  to  an  inquiry  Vice  Consul  C.  M.  Leonard,  of  Chi- 
■'•  huahua,  submits  the  following  report  on  the  sale  of  water- 
proof garments  in  that  part  of  Mexico : 

"The  rainy  season  in  the  district  extends  from  July  i  to  Oc- 
tober I,  after  which  there  is  practically  no  rainfall.  The  rains 
are  of  short  duration,  usually  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  consequently  there  is  small  demand  for  waterproof 
garments.  The  few  that  are  imported  come  mostly  from  England, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  English  manufacturers  make  a  lighter 
garment,  which  effects  a  saving  in  duty,  and  that  prices  are 
lower  in  the  English  market. 

"Waterproof  cloths  are  also  imported  and  made  up  here,  though 
to  a  very  small  extent.  In  the  country  districts  the  people  use 
a  poncho  for  protection  against  the  rain.  This  consists  of  a 
rubber  sheet  with  an  opening  through  the  center  through  which 
the  head  is  thrust.  The  garment  covers  the  body  and  is  especially 
serviceable  when  riding  horseback. 

"For  rough  use  the  'slicker'  is  also  used.  In  a  conversation 
with  an  importer  of  this  class  of  goods  I  learn  that  if  American 
manufacturers  would  turn  out  these  garments  of  a  lighter  weight 
at  prices  no  higher  than  the  English  make  they  would  secure  a 
larger  market  for  their  goods.  The  reason  for  demanding  light- 
weight goods  is  two-fold ;  the  saving  on  duties,  as  all  duties 
are  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  article,  and  the  rainy  season 
occurring  in  the  summer  anything  but  a  very  light  garment  is 
insupportable.  It  is  also  conceded  that  style  and  workmanship 
of  the  American  raincoats  are  better  than  foreign  makes." 


A   GOOD  WORD   FOR   CEARA   RUBBER. 


■"TO  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  In  your 
•^  November  Tiumber  (page  65)  I  notice  a  short  article 
about  Ceara  rubber,  and  seemingly  a  doubt  that  it  is  as  good 
as  Para.  In  a  factory  in  Europe,  where  I  was  employed  for  a 
time,  w-e  used  large  quantities  of  Ceara  in  places  where  others 
use  Para  and  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Afterward,  when  at  another  factory  I  met  a  rubber  broker 
from  Liverpool  who  said  to  me  "Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  sell 
Ceara  to  other  firms?  But  no  one  wants  it  and  we  can  hardly 
give  it  away."  So  I  ordered  a  ton,  and  while  I  was  not  able 
on  account  of  not  having  the  right  machinery  to  wash  it  as 
clean  as  I  wished,  still  it  did  good  work.  I  am  aware  that  if 
it  was  in  general  use  the  price  would  be  higher,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent price,  even  with  the  large  percentage  of  loss  in  washing,  it 
still  remains  the  best  rubber  at  the  price  in  the  market. 


Sewickley,    Pennsylvania,    November   8,    igoS. 


R.    E.    HOTCHKISS. 


The  Ungarische  Gummiwaren-Fabriks,  Aktiengesellschaft,  of 
Budapest,  have  established  a  branch  factory  at  Beson,  near  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Societe  Franeaise  du  "Tauril"  et  du  Caout- 
chouc, for  the  manufacture  of  the  "Tauril"  steam  packing  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  February,   1906 — page   167]. 


The  Austrian  emperor,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  will  be  presented  with 
two  motor  cars,  fitted  with  "Continental"  tires,  in  commemoration 
of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign. 


December  i,  1908.] 
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The   Grading   of   Scrap    Rubber. 

By  Alfred  W.  Leslie. 


IN  a  paper  on  "The  Universal  Standard  Grading  of  Scrap  Rub- 
ber" read  by  Mr.  Alfred  William  Leslie,  of  London,  before 
the  recent  International  Rubber  Exhibition  he  says :  "Without 
the  pecuniary  advantages  derived  by  the  use  of  scrap  rubber, 
the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  manufactured  articles  when 
made  from  pure  Para  or  other  high-class  rubber  alone  would  be 
entirely  prohibitive  in  the  majority  of  cases." 

After  speaking  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  when  what 
is  at  present  known  as  scrap  rubber  was  discarded  as  value- 
less, the  author  says :  "Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  every  par- 
ticle of  disused  rubber  is  carefully  saved,  and  in  due  course 
finds  its  way  from  the  small  dealer  to  the  wholesale  merchant, 
and  thence  to  the  mills.  But  the  wholesale  merchant  cannot 
deliver  his  scrap  rubber  to  the  mills  as  he  receives  it  from  the 
collectors  in  unsorted  bulk — that  is  to  say,  in  parcels  which 
contain  various  grades." 

After  dealing  with  past  conditions  of  the  trade,  when,  partly 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  dealer  and  perhaps  from  want  of 
knowledge,  the  delivery  of  parcels  of  mixed  grades  has  proved 
less  profitable  than  a  more  systematic  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness might  have  been,  the  author  proposes  a  plan  of  classifica- 
tion of  scrap  rubber  as  an  attempt  at  standardization  which  may 
prove  beneficial  to  manufacturers  of  reclaimed  rubber,  as  well 
as  to  dealers  in  scrap.  This  classification  is  repeated  in  full  in 
these  pages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  of  practice 
in  the  English  scrap  rubber  trade. 

As  to  the  volume  of  this  trade,  Mr.  Leslie  has  compiled  fig- 
ures to  indicate  the  consumption  within  the  last  three  years  in 
Europe  of  about  96,000  long  tons  of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  of  about  174,000  tons,  or  a  total 
of,  say,  604,800,000  pounds.  This  consumption,  at  a  mean  aver- 
age price  of  only  5  pence  per  pound,  works  out  at  the  enormous 
total  of  ii2,6oo,oco. 

One  other  point  from  Mr.  Leslie's  paper  will  have  attention 
here.  He  says:  "During  the  last  few  years  the  prices  of  scrap 
rubber,  I  will  admit,  have  been,  to  some  extent,  exceedingly 
high,  and  for  this  the  dealer  has  always  had  to  bear  the  blame. 
While  there  may  be  cases,  here  and  there,  in  which  such  blame 
can  be  justified,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  high  prices  have  been 
caused  solely  by  the  dealer.  Take  an  example :  Mr.  A.,  the 
manufacturer,  wants  to  purchase,  say,  100  tons  of  automobile 
tires.  Instead  of  accepting  the  quotation  given  him  by  one 
reliable  dealer,  he  wanders  round  to  B.,  C.  and  D.,  who  are  all 
dealers  trading  in  competition  with  each  other,  and  divides  his 
100-ton  order  up  between  them. 

"What  is  the  result?  B.,  C.  and  D.,  being  open  competitors 
in  the  market,  immediately  proceed  to  fulfil  their  contract  with 
A.,  as  all  such  contracts  are  necessarily  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  they  be  executed  within  a  given  time ;  each  unwittingly 
bids  against  the  others  in  the  open  market  for  that  particular 
grade  of  scrap  rubber,  so  as  to  complete  Mr.  A.'s  order  within 
the  period  named,  but  none  of  them  possibly,  and  certainly  not 
all  of  them,  make  a  reasonable  profit  in  carrying  out  the  order; 
in  many  instances  they  are  all  out  of  pocket. 

"But  the  trouble  does  not  end  here;  by  and  bye  Mr.  A.,  the 
manufacturer,  wants  to  buy  another  100  tons  of  the  same  ma- 
terial at  the  same  price,  and  is  surprised  when  he  calls  on  B., 
C.  and  D.  to  find  that  each  of  them  requires  a  higher  price  per 
ton  for  their  goods. 

"The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Neither  B.,  C.  nor  D.  having 
made  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  last  deal  with  Mr.  A.,  nat- 
urally seek  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  such  a  catastrophe 
as  occurred  on  the  last  occasion.     Though   he  may  not   realize 


it,  Mr.  A.  is  himself  to  blame  for  the  enhanced  price.  He  has 
himself  indirectly  infiated  his  own  market,  and  this  could  have 
been  obviated  had  he  in  the  first  place  entrusted  his  entire  order 
to  either  B.,  C.  or  D.,  who  would  then  have  been  enabled  to 
execute  it  without  the  competition  of  the  other  dealers. 

"This  example  shows  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  place  greater  confidence  in  the  dealer,  and  also 
when  I  say  that  increased  prices  are  not  caused  solely  and  en- 
tirely by  the  dealers." 

GRADING   OF  SCRAP   RUBBER. 

L     Bicycles  and  Auto.mobile  Grey  Inner  Tubes.     3  Grades. 

Ai.  Prime  Floating  Bicycle  or  Automobile  Inner  Tubes 
should  be  delivered  free  of  canvas  seatings  and  canvas 
patches,  also  free  from  perished  or  crusty  tubes.  The  goods 
should  be  very  elastic,  and  when  cut  or  torn  should  present 
a  black,  glossy  surface. 

A2.  Second  quality  Floating  Bicycle  or  Automobile  Inner 
Tubes.  These  to  be  delivered  free  of  canvas  seatings  and 
canvas  patches,  also  free  from  perished  or  crusty  tubes. 

While  this  packing  will  float  on  water  it  is  distinctly  under- 
stood that  when  cut  or  torn  it  will  not  present  a  black  glossy 
surface  as  above  mentioned,  but  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  dull 
grey  gloss,  and  will  not  have  the  elasticity  and  tensile 
strength  as  Al. 

A3.  These  are  nonfloating  and  should  be  delivered  free 
of  canvas  seatings  and  canvas  patches,  also  free  from  per- 
ished or  crusty  tubes. 

II.     Red  .Automobile  Inner  Tubes,     i  Grade. 

These  to  be  delivered  free  of  valve  seatings,  canvas  patches, 
if  any,  and  free  of  crusty  tubes. 

HI.  Surgical  Red.  i  Grade. 
This  packing  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  rubber  articles, 
such,  for  example,  as  Air  Cushions,  Bladders,  Enemas,  To- 
bacco Pouches,  Rings,  Valves,  Washers,  Surgical  Tubes,  Bands, 
etc.  The  goods,  when  cut  or  torn,  should  present  a  bright, 
glossy  surface,  and  be  free  of  crusty  or  perished  material.  (All 
soft  goods.) 

IV.     Co.m.mon   or   Ordinary'   Red.     2   Grades. 

1.  Ordinary  collection  of  Common  Red.  Although  in 
some  instances  red  Perambulator  and  Cushion  Tires  have 
been  rejected,  in  such  a  parcel  as  this  by  some  manufacturers 
in  the  past,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  other  articles  of  a 
high  quality  included  in  this  packing,  the  same  should  be 
accepted  as  a  good  delivery,  when  tendered,  unless  it  be 
particularly  specified  to  the  contrary  by  the  buyer.  This 
packing  would  contain,  for  example.  Rubber  Pedals,  Rubber 
Heels,  Soles,  Handle  Grips,  Perambulator  and  Cushion 
Tires,  Valves,  Buffers,  Enemas,  Tobacco  Pouches,  common 
Bottle   Rings,   Bladders,  etc. 

These  goods,  when  cut  or  torn,  being  of  a  lower  grade, 
would  present  a  dull  surface.  The  parcel  to  be  free  of 
crusty  or  perished  material,  and  also  of  canvas. 

2.  This  to  be  entirely  of  American  sheet  or  packing,  and 
not  to  be  included  in  No.  i  packing,  unless  the  percentage  be 
disclosed  to  the  buyer  before  delivery. 

V.  Rubber  Threads,     i  Grade. 

This  scrap  is  usually  made  from  the  finest  quality  of  rub- 
ber.    No  other  grade  should  be  included  in  this  packing. 

VI.  Billiard  Scrap.    3  Grades. 

I.  Pure  or  Native  Rubber.  This  should  be  delivered,  free 
of  wood  and  cloth. 
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2.  Vulcanized,  should  be  delivered  free  of  crusty  rubber, 
wood  and  cloth. 

3.  Red  Billiard  Scrap.  This  shows  a  bright  glossy  surface 
when  cut  or  torn.  It  should  be  delivered  free  of  crusty  rub- 
ber, wood  and  cloth  scrap. 

VII.     Bl.\ck  Cushion  Tires,     i  Grade. 
These  should  be  delivered  free  of  crusty  rubber,  wires  and 
insertion. 

VIII.     Bl.^ck   Per.\mbulator  Tires,     i   Grade. 
These  should  be  delivered  free  of  wires. 

IX.     Bl.\ck  IMatting.     I   Grade. 
These  should  be  delivered  free  of  insertion. 

X.     Water  Beds  and  Water  Bottles.     2  Grades. 

1.  Stripped  free  of  canvas  and  metal  (but  not  by  acid),  to 
be  included  in  one  packing  and  accepted  as  a  good  delivery. 

2.  To  be  delivered  free  of  metal,  but  unstripped. 

XI.     Black  Cab  Tires.     3  Grades. 

1.  British.  To  be  delivered  free  of  metals  and  canvas;  the 
packing  to  include  Cab  or  Carriage  Tires. 

2.  Russian.  These  to  be  of  separate  packing  and  delivered 
free  of  metals  and  canvas. 

3.  These  to  be  as  No.  i,  free  of  metals,  but  with  canvas. 

XII.    Black  Solid  Omnibus  OR  Similar  Vehicle  Tires.    2  Grades. 

1.  To  be  delivered  free  of  metals  and  canvas. 

2.  To  be  delivered  free  of  metals,  but  with  canvas. 

XIII.     Drab  or  White  Railway  Buffers,     i   Grade. 
These  to  be  delivered  free  of  greasy  and  crusty  material. 
Cones  and  Bogie   Buffers  to  be  included  and  accepted  as  a 
good  delivery. 

XIV.     Black  Railway  Buffers,     i  Grade. 
These   should   be   delivered   free   of  metals   and   crusty   mate- 
rial.    Cones  and  Bogie  Buffers  to  be  included  and  accepted  as 
a  good  delivery. 

XV.    Drab  or  White  Valves,     i  Grade. 
Should   washers   be   included   in   this  parcel,   the   same   are 
to  be  accepted  as  a  good  delivery. 

XVI.     Black  Valves,     i  Grade. 
Same    as    No.    XV. 

XVII.    Drab  or  White  Scrap.    2  Grades. 

1.  Admiralty  Drab  or  White  Scrap.  This  is  made  from  a 
high  class  rubber,  and  should,  when  cut  or  torn,  show  a  very 
bright  glossy  surface,  very  elastic  and  of  great  tensile 
strength.  The  same  to  be  free  of  perished  or  greasy  materi- 
als. The  packing  would  include  such  as  Belts  or  Straps, 
Valves,  Surgical  Tubing,  etc.,  and  free  of  fiber. 

2.  The  material  of  this  packing  when  cut  or  torn  will 
present  a  dull  surface.  It  should  be  delivered  free  of  crusty 
parings  from  Wringer  Rolls,  or  otherwise  the  percentage  of 
the  latter  in  the  parcel  should  be  divulged  to  the  buyer,  both 
by  letter  and  sample  before  delivery — i.  c,  the  parcel  would 
contain  such  as  Rubber  Heels,  Soles,  Cushion  Tires,  Peram- 
bulator Tires,  Mats,  Joints,  Horseshoe  Pads,  etc. 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  instances,  25  per  cent,  of  White 
Toys  are  included  in  such  a  parcel.  This  also  should  be 
divulged  before  delivery. 

XVIII.     Drab  or  White  Toy,     i   Grade, 
This  parcel  should  consist   of  Balls,   Children's   Dolls,   etc. 

XIX.     Black  Scrap.     2  Grades. 
I.    This  packing  to  be  free  from  insertion,  and  consist  of 
such  material  as  Heels,  Soles,  Grips,  Pedals,  Sheeting,  etc. 
I  am  aware  that  in  some  instances  Perambulator  Tires  and 


Matting  are  included  in  this  packing,  and  while  I  firmly 
believe  that  often  such  goods  are  of  a  better  quality  than  the 
majority  of  the  above  named  articles,  nevertheless  should 
these  latter  be  included,  the  buyer  should  be  advised  of  the 
percentage  before  delivery. 

2.  American  Trimmings  or  Parings  should  be  a  separate 
delivery. 

XX.     Pneumatic  Bicycle  Strippincs.     4  Grades. 

1.  Floating  Pneumatic  Bicycle  Strippings.  These  goods 
are  to  be  delivered  free  of  acid,  canvas  and  crusty  material. 
Solid  floating  stock  if  included  in  this  parcel  to  be  accepted 
as  a  good  delivery,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  buyer. 
To  save  unnecessary  correspondence  it  is  advisable  that  the 
percentage  of  solid  stock  be  stated  by  the  seller  before 
delivery. 

2.  Non-floating  Bicycle  Strippings.  I  am  aware  that  in 
some  instances  this  grade  is  called  by  the  following  names, 
viz.,  Pneumatic  Drab  or  Semi-floating,  but  I  desire  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  not  a  shovel,  hence  the  above  descrip- 
tion. 

This  packing  should  be  delivered  free  of  acid,  canvas  and 
crusty  material. 

3.  Acid  treated  Floating  Pneumatic  Strippings.  Here 
again  this  class  of  goods  is  known  throughout  as  Reclaimed 
Floating  Pneumatic  Strippings,  but  as  the  word  "Reclaimed" 
conveys  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and  as  I  wish  to  treat 
each  grade  for  its  actual  worth,  I  therefore  describe  this 
grade  as  above.  The  same  should  be  delivered  free  of  canvas 
and  crusty  material. 

If  solid  floating  acid-treated  stock  be  included,  the  same 
should  be  accepted  as  a  good  delivery,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated. 

4.  Acid  treated  Non-floating  Pneumatic  Strippings.  The 
above  remarks  as  to  trade  description  apply  in  the  case  of 
this  fourth  grade.  The  same  should  be  delivered  free  of 
canvas  and   crusty  material. 

XXI.     Pneumatic  Automobile  Strippings.     i   Grade. 
These  are  to  be  delivered  free  of  canvas  or  insertion  and 
also  crusty  material. 

XXII.  Pneumatic  Automobile  Treads,     i   Grade. 
These  are  to  be  delivered  free  of  metal,  and  also  of  leather. 

XXIII.  Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.     2  Grades. 

1.  To  be  delivered  according  to  standard  packing  circular 
No.  3.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  stipulations 
as  to  this  packing,  as  I  assume  every  dealer  of  repute  is 
practically  acquainted  therewith.  When  offering  same,  the 
place  of  origin  must  be  stated:  thus,  American  (including 
Canadian),  British,  French,  Scandinavian,  or  Russian. 

2.  To  consist  of  all  trimmed  boots  and  shoes;  the  same 
to  be  free  of  metal  and  leather. 

XXIV.     Balloon  Scrap.    2  Grades. 

1.  Grey  Balloon  Scrap.     When  torn  will  present  a  bright 

glossy  surface,  the  same  is  usually  made  from  a  fine  quality 
rubber,  and  all  talc  or  French  chalk  should  be  shaken  there- 
from. 

2.  Red  Balloon  Scrap.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  this. 
Should  this  color  be  included  in  No.  i  packing,  the  fact 
should  be  intimated  to  the  purchaser. 

XXV.  Red  Sponge  Scrap,     i  Grade. 

This  should  be  in  one  packing,  unless  the  goods  have  been 
chemically  treated,  when  the  fact  should  be  disclosed  to  the 
purchaser  and  sample  submitted. 

XXVI.  Cable  Strippings.     3   Grades. 

1.  Pure  Unvulcanized  Para  Strippings  free  from  insertion. 

2.  Vulcanized   Strippings   free   from   perished   or  insertion. 
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3.  Ordinary  Strippings  free  from  insertion.  As  there  are 
several  thicknesses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parcel  should  be 
described  by  letter  and  sample. 

XW'II.     Red  Bottle  Rings,     i  Grade. 
This    class   of   goods    when    cut   or   torn    should    present    a 
bright    glossy    surface,    and    the    parcel    should    be    delivered 
free  of  crusty  material.     No  other  class  of  goods  to  be  included 
in  this  packing. 

XXVIII.     HosixG  Gener.vlly  .\xd  Insertion  Scrai>.     4  Grades 

1.  Westinghouse,  Diaphragm,  Airbrake  Hose  or  Vacuum 
Hose,  free  of  metal,  to  be  included  in  one  packing,  and 
accepted  as  a  good  delivery;  the  same,  however,  to  be  free  of 
crusty  material. 

2.  Armored  Hose  or  Vacuum  Hose  with  metal  within  or 
without.    The  same  to  be  included  in  one  packing. 

3.  Garden  Hose  and  Insertion  Scrap,  ordinary  collection. 
The  same  to  be  included  in  one  packing  and  accepted  as  a 
good  delivery.  The  material  must  be  free  from  rags  and 
metal. 

4.  Fire  Hosing,  Rubber  lined,  i  packing;  delivered  free  of 
metal. 

XXIX.     Ebonite  or  H.\rd  Rubher  Scr.\p.     3  Grades. 

1.  The  material  of  this  packing,  when  broken,  should 
present  a  bright  glossy  surface,  and  be  delivered  free  from 
metal.  A  parcel  would  consist  of  such  as  Telephone  Receiv- 
ers, Cells  or  Boxes,  Knobs,  Plates,  Sheets,  Forks,' Rods,  etc. 

2.  This  being  of  a  medium  quality,  when  broken  would 
only  present  a  dull  brown  gloss.  The  same  would  consist 
of  similar  articles,  as  above  mentioned. 

3.  Being  of  a  low  or  common  quality,  would  present  no 
gloss  when  broken,  and  would  have  more  or  less  a  rough 
surface.  This  packing  should  consist  of  the  same  as  above, 
including   Beer   Bottle   Stoppers. 

XXX.     Crusty  or  Perished  Rubbers.     3  Grades. 
I  propose  to  treat  these  grades  as  regards  color,  viz.: 

1.  All  red  to  be  included  in  one  packing;  the  same,  how- 
ever, to  be  free  from  metal  and  canvas. 

2.  White  or  Drab  Scrap.     Same  as  No.  i. 

3.  Black.     Same  as  Nos.  i  and  2. 

XXXI.    Asbestos  Scr.\p.    2  Grades. 

1.  Coils  and  Sheets,  the  same  to  be  included  in  one  pack- 
ing, and  when  cut  or  torn  should  be  of  a  grey  silvery  color. 

2.  This  being  of  a  lower  quality,  would  not  present  the 
appearance  of  No.  i,  but  must  be  delivered  free  of  metal,  or 
the  buyer  should  be  informed  that  such  a  parcel  contains 
lead,  brass  or  copper. 

XXXI I.    Jenkins  Sheets,     i  Grade. 

XXXIII.   Pneum.vtic  Automobile  Solutioned  C.^NVAS.  2  Grades. 

1.  Double  proof  Pure  Para  Solutioned  Canvas.  Single  proof 
may  be  included  in  this  packing;  the  percentage  of  same, 
however,  to  be  disclosed  to  the  buyer. 

2.  Double  proof  but  of  a  lower  quality,  presenting  a  grey- 
ish appearance.    Single  proof  may  be  included  as  per  No.  i. 

XXXIV.    Pneumatic  Cycle  Solutioned  Fabric.    3  Grades. 

1.  Double  proof  Pure  Para  Solutioned  Fabric.  Single 
proof  may  be  included  in  this  packing,  but  the  percentage 
of  same  should  be  disclosed  to  the  buyer. 

2.  Double  proof  Cycle  Solutioned  Fabric  or  Canvas,  but 
of  a  lower  quality,  presenting  a  greyish  appearance.  Single 
proof  may  be  included  as  per  No.   i. 

3.  Old  Cycle  Solutioned  Canvas  (free  of  vulcanized);  the 
same  to  be  delivered  free  of  Rubber.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  should  this  packing  contain  very  small  strips  of  rubber, 
here  and  there,  on  the  edges  (it  being  frequently  impossible 


to    entirely    remove    these),    the   same    shall    be   accepted    as 
a  good  delivery. 

XXXV.     Pneumatic  Automobile  Tires.    3  Grades. 

1.  This  packing  to  contain  the  various  makes  well  known 
throughout  the  trade.  The  same  to  be  delivered  free  of 
metal,  leather,  and  skinned  Covers. 

By  the  latter  I  mean  Covers  that  have  had  the  leather  or 
metal  removed  therefrom. 

2.  This  packing,  which  will  contain  similar  goods  to  those 
enumerated  in  No.  i,  will  consist  of  covers  which  have  had 
all  leather  and  metal  removed  from  them.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  bare  casings,  free  of  rubber,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  this  packing. 

3.  This  packing  will  consist  of  covers  of  various  makes 
with  leather  or  metal  thereon. 

XXXVI.     Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires.     3  Grades. 

1.  All  wired  on  Tires  of  various  makes;  mixed  ordinary 
collection.     The  same  to  be  delivered  free  of  crusty. 

2.  This  packing  will  consist  of  a  mixed  collection  of  all 
beaded  edge  Covers — i.  e.,  Clincher  type.  The  same  to  be 
delivered  free  of  crusty. 

3.  All  crusty  wired-on  and  beaded  edges  to  be  included  in 
this  packing,  but  should  Foreign  beaded  edge  crusty  Covers  be 
included  in  the  same,  the  percentage  should  be  disclosed  to  the 
buyer. 

XXXVII.     Gutta-Percha.     4  Grades. 

To  condense  my  grading,  I  propose,  although  there  are  great 
varieties  of  this  article,  to  divide  the  same  into  four  grades 
only,  viz. : 

1.  Prime  Cable  Strippings,  such  as  General  Post  Office.  The 
same  to  be  delivered  free  of  crusty,  insertion  and  metal. 

2.  This  packing  will  consist  of  such  articles  as  Belting,  Straps, 
Bottles,  Cakes,  Balls,  Cups,  etc.  The  same  to  be  delivered  free 
of  metal,  leather  and  insertion. 

3.  This  will  consist  of  second  quality  Cable  Strippings,  the 
same  to  be  delivered  free  of  crusty,  insertion  and  metal. 

4.  This  will  consist  of  the  various  perished  articles,  but  free 
of  metal  and  insertion. 

XXXVIII.     Carding,     i   Grade. 
The  same  to  be  delivered  free  of  insertion. 

XXXIX.     Mackintosh  Cloth  Cuttings,     i  Grade. 
When  offering  this  class  of  goods,  the  place  of  origin  should 
be   stated   thus:      English,   German,   .^merican    (including   Cana- 
dian), or  French,  and  if  required  samples  should  be  submitted. 
XL.    Belting,     i  Grade. 
These  are  large  rubber  and  canvas  driving  and  conveyer  belts 
from    fly-wheels    of    machinery,    etc.     To    be    delivered    free   of 
leather  and  metal,  if  any. 

XLI.     Motor  and  Cycle  Edges,     i   Grade. 
These  may  be  included  in  one  packing;  the  percentage,  how- 
ever, of  each  class  should  be  disclosed  to  the  buyer.     The  same 
to  be  free  from  rags  and  metals. 

XLI  I.     Rubber  Dust  or  Filings.     3  Grades. 

1.  Red,  one  packing,  It  is  advisable  that  samples  of  same 
should  be  submitted  to  the  buyer. 

2.  Black,  one  packing  as  above. 

3.  Grey,  one  packing  as  above. 

XLI  1 1.    Balata.     I  Grade. 

N.  B.  As  regards  bags,  these  should  always  be  charged  at 
T,d.  each  on  the  invoice,  and  be  credited  on  their  return.  Every 
dealer  expends  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  considerable  sum  in 
bagging,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  either  charge  a  nomi- 
nal figure  for  the  bags  or  get  them  returned. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Hosing  and  Belting  generally 
is  sold  gross  for  net.  but  that  all  other  grades  are  sold  net  weight. 
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Hard    Rubber  at   the   Marseilles    Exposition. 


WHILE  the  International  Exposition  at  Paris,  in  1900,  pre- 
sented comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  hard  rubter 
and  allied  products,  a  notable  change  was  apparent  at 
the  Marseilles  Exposition  this  year,  owing  to  the  development  of 
electrical  science  meanwhile.  Hard  rubber  was  represented  on 
this  occasion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  it  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  substance  in  every  branch  of  economical 
activity, 

In  this  article  reference  is  made  to  the  productions  of  one  of 
the  most  important  hard  rubber  manufacturing  concerns  in 
existence,  the  rubber  works  of  Dr.  Heinr.  Traun  und  Sohne, 
of  Hamburg,  Germany,  formerly  the  Harburger  Rubber  Comb 
Co.  This  concern  had,  indeed,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  the 
hands  of  their  Paris  representatives,  a  small,  but  qualitatively 
interesting  collection  of  hard  rubber  goods  on  exhibition ;  but 
at  the  Marseilles  Exposition  very  important  progress  was 
demonstrated. 

The  firm  of  Traun,  whose  prominence  in  the  hard  rubber 
manufacture  has  been  recognized  for  upward  of  50  years,  fol- 
lowing the  requirements  of  the  times,  have  created  in  their 
factories  a  special  and  exceptionally  complete  technical  depart- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  various  divisions  of  which  specialists 
have  been  placed.  The  activity  of  this  firm  extends  direct  to 
the  electrical  field  proper,  as  well  as  to  auxiliary  materials  and 
apparatus.  Included  in  the  first  are  the  strong  current  branch, 
dynamo  and  motor  construction  as  well  as  the  transmission  of 
electrical  energy;  the  minimum  or  weak  current  branch,  teleg- 
raphy, the  telephone,  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  auto- 
mobile branch,  and  finally  the  Rontgen  or  X-ray  technique.  In 
the  second  division  one  finds  the  extensive  field  of  chemistry, 
which,  in  its  electrolytice  apparatus,  as  also  for  the  further  ex- 
ploitation and  completion  of  the  chemical  products,  can  no 
longer  dispense  with  hard  rubber  as  the  sole  material,  which 
is,  in  the  highest  degree,  resistant  to  chemical  agents,  and  at 
the  same  time  workable.  As  a  further  phase  of  technical  utility, 
exists  the  field  of  hygiene.  Here  the  beauty,  the  cleanliness  and 
the  chemical  resistance  of  the  material  unite  to  ensure  its 
permanent  employment. 

In  dynamo  construction  it  is  primarily  the  production  of  the 
very  solid  and  high  heat  resisting  hard  rubber  qualities,  the 
"eisen  gummi"  (iron  rubber),  the  "resistent"  the  different 
"isolasts"  and  the  "ferro-isolast"  by  the  firm  of  Traun  that 
has  won  for  their  products  prominence  in  this  difficult  field  of 
the  insulation  branch.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  normal  black 
hard  rubber,  the  utilization  of  which  for  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  loads,  retains  unimpaired,  its  importance  in  dynamo 
construction,  the  material  in  question  shown  either  in  partially 
manufactured  form,  as  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  etc.,  ranging  from  rods 
of  millimeter  in  size,  to  sheets  of  100  mm.  in  thickness  and 
rods  of  100  mm.  in  diameter ;  also  as  furnished  parts,  for  instance, 
armature  insulation,  back-connection  boxes,  terminal  blocks,  base 
plates  for  interrupters,  safety  cases  in  all  sizes,  distributing 
boxes,  plug  contacts,  cases  for  measuring  devices  of  all  kinds, 
"ideal"  rubber  protective  tubing  for  motor  cable,  brake  and  light 
connections,  and  incandescent  lamp  sockets  and  switches.  More- 
over are  to  be  noted  the  complete  insulations  for  commutators 
(controller  rollers)  for  electrical  street  and  trunk  railroads,  as 
well  as  magnetic  spark  extinguishers  made  of  iron  insulated 
with  "eisen  gummi."  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  cases  and 
interior  insulation  devices  for  measuring  instruments  of  the  most 
complicated  character,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  storage  battery 
boxes  running  into  thousands  of  types. 

One  is  impressed  with  the  multitudinous  forms  of  bell  or  cup 
insulators,   the   employment   of   which,   with   tensions   of   a   few 


hundred  volts,  as  simple  bells,  and  at  higher  voltages,  for  multi- 
plex bells,  is  still  very  popular.  Compared  with  porcelain,  the 
hard  rubber  bell  has  the  advantage,  with  otherwise  equal  electrical 
properties,  that  the  accumulation,  within  the  inner  edge  of  the 
bell,,  of  spider-webs,  etc.,  is  prevented,  the  sulphur  in  the  hard 
rubber  being  objectionable  to  insects,  which  greatly  simplifies 
the  work  of  keeping  insulators  clean  on  long  circuits.  In  the 
case  of  portable  circuits — field  telegraph  lines,  for  instance — hard 
rubber  has  almost  superseded  the  porcelain  insulator.  Every 
type  of  insulator  for  electric  street  and  trunk  railways  is  repre- 
sented ;  spherical  and  bolt  insulators,  caps  and  cones,  rotary  in- 
sulators, buckle  insulators,  for  very  high  traction  loads,  ham- 
mer insulators,  section  interrupters,  and  the  like. 

Wireless  telegraphy  could  hardly  have  attained  its  present 
success  without  hard  rubber.  For  example,  there  are  powerful 
inductor  fittings,  the  hard  rubber  tubes  of  which  have  walls  15  to 
25  millimeters  in  thickness,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
produce  the  electric  sparks  of  the  enormous  length  necessary  for 
the  transmission  of  the  wireless  energy ;  attuning  coils  of  gigantic 
proportions,  coils  for  variable  self-induction,  condensers,  antennae 
transmission  tubes,  and  special  insulators,  which  insulate  the  200 
millimeter  long  sparks  in  the  transmitting  devices. 

The  automobile  branch  was  represented  at  the  Marseilles  Ex- 
position in  a  manner  to  show  the  most  recent  development  in 
this  field.  While  the  part  played  here  by  the  hard  rubber  in- 
dustry in  automobile  construction  is  largely  confined  to  the  elec- 
trical features,  there  is  to  be,  nevertheless,  the  display  of  steering 
wheels,  setting  levers,  etc.,  covered  with  hard  rubber  for  pro- 
tection against  heat  or  cold.  In  the  motor  vehicles  operated 
by  explosion,  the  most  important  feature  in  hard  rubber  is  the 
electrical  ignition  apparatus,  for  the  parts  of  which  the  highest 
degree  of  electric  insulation  and  capacity  for  resisting  elec- 
tric perforation,  the  greatest  heat  resisting  capacity  and  least 
liability  to  wear,  are  demanded.  The  large  number  of  dis- 
tributing discs,  with  the  numerous  metal  contacts,  so  difficult  to 
vulcanize  in,  the  contact  coils,  carbon  holders,  plug  contacts, 
in  their  fine  finish,  delight  the  connoisseur. 

The  great  spark  inductors  and  their  apparatus,  used  in  the 
Rontgen  or  X-ray  branch,  have  already  been  mentioned.  New  in 
this  field  are  the  protective  devices  against  the  effects  of  the 
Rontgen  rays,  for  which  purpose,  permeable  and  electrically  non 
conducting  substances  are  homogeneously  combined,  or  com- 
pounded, with  substances  that  absorb  such  ray.  By  this  means 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  produce  aprons,  masks  for  Rontgen 
lamps,  etc.,  that  protect  the  operator. 

One  of  the  most  important  fields  for  the  hard  rubber  industry 
is  offered  by  chemistry.  Here  the  electric  current  and  its 
necessary  insulation,  distribution,  and  transmission,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  employment  of  enormously  powerful  currents  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  production  of  substances  that  exercise  a 
destructive  effect  on  most  formable  materials,  'has  furnished  a 
previously  unexpected  field  for  the  use  of  hard  rubber.  The 
electric  requirements  have  already  been  referred  to  above,  but 
the  rubber-coated  metallic  kettle  for  boiling,  stirring  and  as- 
sembling purposes  and  the  rubber-coated  iron  stirring  appa- 
ratus working  in  it,  the  hard  rubber  conductors  to  carry  off  the 
resultant  products  and  the  branches,  bends,  T  and  elbow  pieces 
with  the  cocks,  slides  and  valves  necessary  therefor,  are  a  sight 
in  themselves.  To  this  must  be  added  the  hard  rubber  pumps 
of  every  description,  made  wholly  of  hard  rubber,  or  in  which 
the  parts  coming  in  contact  with  acids  or  alkalies  are  coated. 
Dr  Heinr.  Traun  und  Sohne  received  the  highest  award  at 
Marseilles — the  grand  prrx — for  their  exhibit  of  manufactures 
used  in  the  hard  rubber  industry. 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  6,   1908. 

NO   900,132.     Automatic  air  hose  coupling.      N.   Toy,   Weir,   Kans. 
900,182.      Syringe.      [\'aginal.]     K.    L.    Mayers,    St.    Louis. 
900,223.      Bottle   stopper.      J.    H.    Smith,    Portland,    Me. 
900,226.     Ear  trumpet.     B.   S.   Stephenson,  Brooklyn,  N-.  Y. 
900,465.     Overshoe   fastener.     J.   H.   Auld,    De   Haven,    Pa. 

900.498.  Pneumatic   tire.      H.    W.    Dover,    Northampton,    England. 

900.499.  Shoe   protector.      A.    Eckhard,   Jr.,    New   York    City. 
900,565.     Vaginal   syringe.     K.  L.   Mayers  and  M.   B.   Benas,   St.   Louis. 
900,610.     Pneumatic   pad.      H.    E.    Stow,    Windsor,    N.    Y. 

900,628.  Attachment  for  rubber  stock  machines.  Lida  A.  Wells, 
Akron.    O. 

900.653.  Packing.     A.   F.   Book,   Chalfont,   Pa. 

Trade   Mark. 

36,961.     New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and   Rubber  Co.,   Jersey   City,   N.  J.     The 

words  Red    Oak.      For    rubber    packing. 
36,969'     United    Drug    Co.,     Boston.      The    word    Rexall.       For    hot    water 

bottles  and   fountain  syringes. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  13,  1908. 
900,785.     Vehicle   tire   protector.      J.    E.    Robinson,    Chicago. 
900,867.     Cushion   for  footwear.      B.   N.   B.    Miller,   Hartford,  Conn. 
900,888.     Pneumatic    tire.      A.    C.    Rudland,    Vancouver,    Canada, 

901.006.  Apparatus  for  curing  or  vulcanizing  rubber  goods.  _  E.  Hopkins, 
E^st  Orange,  N.  T.,  and  T.  Midgley,  Hartford,  Conn.;  said  Hopkinson 
assignor  to  The  Hartford  Rubber   Works  Co. 

901.007.  Afethod  of  curing  or  vulcanizing  the  outer  shoes  or  casings  or 
pneumatic    tires.      Sam^. 

901,064.  Rnbber  sandal.     A.  O.   Bourn,  Providence,   R.   L 

901,093.  Means  fir  molding  hot   water   bottles.     T.    M.   Gregory,  Akron. 

901,100.  Syringe  [vaginal,  valve].     A.  H.  C.  Heilman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

901,132.  Overshoe   clamp.    E.    W.    Waltz,    Newberry,    Pa. 

901,195.  Sink  stopple.     W.  F.   Schacht,  Coshen,   Ind. 

901.211.  Pnuematic  tire.      [Protective  fabric]     F.  W.  Taylor,  Ashland,  Va. 
901,236.  Pneumatic   cushion   insole.      W.    L.   Gordon.    Deal,    N.   J.,   assignor 

to   Pneumatic   Heel    Cushion   Co.,  Asbury   Park,   N.   J. 
9oi,2<i4.     Tire    for    vehicle    wheels.      E.    Kenipshall,    assignor    to    Kempshall 

Tyre  Co.  of  Europe,  Ltd.,  all  of  London,  England. 
901,300.     Armored   cover   for  the  protection   of  rubber   tires.      [Of   leather.] 

P.  L.  D.  Rovere,  Bagnaia,  near  Viterbo,   Italy. 

Trade  Marks. 

32,542.  Lambert vi lie  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J.  The  representation 
of  "the  big  stick"  grasped  in  a  hand.     For  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

36,888.  .Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  word  Ajax.  For 
automobile  and  cycle  tires. 

ISSUED   OCTOBER   20,    1908. 

901,332.  Insulating  material.     W.   E.   Everette,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

901.335'  Milking  device.     J.  A.   Gallup,   Voluntown,   Conn. 

901,376.  Massage  and  vibratory  dilator.     H.   H.   Roberts,   Lexington,   Ky, 

901,496.  Skirt  marker.     A.   M.   Sutton,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

901.527.  Ccver  for  piieum.atic  tires.     I.  J.  D.  Fairhurst,  Orfordville,  Wis. 

901.528.  Antislipping  tire  cover.     Same. 

901,602.     Tire  cover  and  fastening  means  therefor.     Same. 

901.654.  Grip  tread  for  pneumatic  tires.     B.  H.   Sills,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
901,842.     Delachablc  shoe  for  self  propelled  vehicle  wheels.     W.  P.  Shattuck, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  M.  McVoy,  Jr.,  New  York 
city. 
901,907.     Wheel   [with  pneumatic  tire  between  n;etal  plates].     A.  L.  Jiminez, 
assignor  to  W.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Jiminez,  and  J.  M.  Rigau  Carrera,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

Trade  Marks. 

33,281.     The    Packard    Electric    Co.,    Warren,    Ohio.     The    word    Packard. 

For  insulated  wires. 
35,232.     The       Cravenette     Co..     Ltd.,      Bradford,     England.        Tiie     word 

Cravenette,  in  a  rectangular  line  border.     For  waterproofed  fabrics. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  27,  1908. 
902,009.     Vehicle  tire.       [Solid  rubber.]     F.  A.  Stall,  Jr.,  Darlington,  S.  C. 
902,015.     Tire    protective    rivet.     E.     P..     Stimpson,    assignor    to    Edwin    B. 

Stimpson   Co.,   Brooklyn,   New   ^'ork. 
902,143.     Weather  strip,     S.  Frigonc,  Chicago. 
902,147.     Tire.      [Pneumatic]      E.   T.   Greenfield,   Kiamesha,  N.   Y. 

902.212.  Sectional  tire.  H.  O.  Craven,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
902,233.  Pencil  cushion.  G.  F.  Ireland.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y, 
902,276.     Tire  protector.     F.  G.  Crone,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

902.308.  Hose  making  machine.  J.  S.  H.  Lovett,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  assignor 
of  one-third  each  to  T.  P.  Payne,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  W.  W.  Near, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

902.309.  Nozzle.     J.  F.  MacWilliam,  Hubbardstcn,  Mass. 

902,318.  Packing  and  process  of  producing  same.  J.  Ostrander,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


902,330.  Manufacture  of  tennis  and  similar  playing  balls.  F.  Rowley, 
Whaley  Bridge,  England. 

Trade  Marks. 

37,052.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  words  Square  Deal. 
For  rubber  footwear  and  clothing. 

37,05^.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  0/ympiV,  within  a  wreath. 
For  rubber   footwear. 

37,425.  American  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  representation  of  a  tree  and 
the  words  Old  Elm,  within  a  diamond  shaped  border.  For  rubber  foot- 
wear and  clothing. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at   10  cents  each  postpaid.] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

The  number  given  is  that  assigned  to  the  Patent  at  the  filing  of  the  Ap- 
plication,   ^^'hich    in    the   case   of    those    listed    below    was   in    1907. 

'Denotes  Patents    for  American    Inventions. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal.  September  9,   1908 — 
Continued.] 

11.839  C1907).  Pneumatic  tire.  [Relates  to  the  beads  of  the  cover.] 
A.    Latimer,    Alperton,    Middlesex, 

11.840  (1907).     Pneumatic    tire.       [Relates    to    the    tread.]      Same. 
•11,898      (1907).     Canvas    protecting    tread     for     rubber    soles    and     heels. 

P.   W.   Pratt,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

11.900  (1907).     Portable  vulcanizer  for  tires.      E.  Anselmi,   Viterbo,  Italy. 
11,904      (1907).     Tools     for     removing    or    replacing    tire     covers.       G.     A. 

Bainbridge,    Sutton,    Surrey. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  September  16,  1908.] 
12,143  (1907).  Non-skid  studs  for  tires.  G.  Freeland,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
12,191  (1907).  Tire  rim  with  detachable  flange.  G.  H.  Painter,  London. 
12,246  (1907).  Tire  formed  of  arc  shaped  rubber  blocks.  Soc.  des 
Anciens     Etablissements     Falconnet-Perodeaud,     Choiscy-le-Roi,     France. 

12.417  (1907).  Device  for  detecting  tire  punctures  while  the  car  is  in 
motion,  and  giving  an  alarm  to  driver.  C.  H.  Stanley,  Walshall, 
Staffordshire. 

12,499     (1907)'     Detachable   tire  carrying  rim.     T.   Truscott,   Bristol. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  September  23,   1908. 1 
12,789     (1907).     Vapor  bath.     H.   Earl,   Richmond,    Surrey. 
12,815      (1907).     Device    for    sounding    an    alarm    on    the    deflation    of    a 
pneumatic    tire    in    running.      L.    E.    Cowey,    Kew    Gardens,    Surrey. 

12.861  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  sectional  metal  tread.  S.  M. 
Brown,    London. 

12.862  (1907).  Pneumatic  cushion  for  use  with  vehicle  springs.  C. 
Billington,    Stoke-on-Trent. 

12,871  (1907).  Electrically  heated  vulcanizer.  F.  J.  Goormall  and 
Union    Rubber   and   Chemical   Co.,    Manchester. 

12.901  (1907).     Detachable    tire    carrying    rim.       E.    Herbert,    Bristol. 
12,934     (1907).     Pneumatic      tire      cover.        P.      Lansade-Desprez,      Lyons, 

France. 
13,101      (1907).     Double  ended  air  tube  for  tires.     W.  Jenkins,  Llangeinor, 

Glamorgan. 
"13,141      (1907).     Anti-skidding    tread    for    tires.      T.    Midgeley,    Hartford, 

Connecticut. 
13.203      (1907).     Pneumatic      tire      cover.        W.      G.      Hcys,      Manchester. 

("Atretos"    Soc.    Anon,    par    Azioni,    Rome,    Italy.) 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  September  30,   1908.I 
13,264    (1007).     Hose   pipe   joint.     Societe   Metallurgique    du   Perigord    and 

L.  Bille,  Paris,  France. 
13.303    (1907).     Lawn  sprinklf?r.     J.   Sawyer,    Southpc-rt,   Lanes. 
13.317    (1907).     Method  of  sccurin;*  spare  tires  to  a  vehicle.     R.  Jinks  and 

W.  W.  Figgins,  London. 
'13.337    C1907).     Cushion  tire  for  clincher  rim.     E.   Kempshall,  London. 

13.418  (1007).  Non  skid  device  for  tires.  J.  O'Brien  and  A.  G.  O'Brien, 
Wimbledon. 

13,488  (1Q07).  Twin  solid  tire  in  segments.  A.  Schultze,  Mors,  and  J. 
Klostermann,    Vluyn,   Germany. 

•13.490  (1907).  Spring  wheel  and  clastic  tire.  G.  Harrison,  London. 
(Wood's  Cxishion  Heel  and  Tire  Co.,  New  York.) 

I3,5'''4   (1907).     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     A.   Bryan.   Kettering. 

13.589  (1907).     Motorists'  goggles.     J.  and  J.  Schocnfcld,  Paris,  France. 

13. 711  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire.  H.  A.  Winkelmann,  and  two  others,  Neu- 
chatcl,   Switzerland. 

13.827  (1907).  Spring  wheel  and  pneumatic  hub.  A.  N.  Argenti.  Bedford- 
shire, and  Middletown  Pneumatic  Hub  Co.,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  October  7,  1908.] 
13,908    (1907).      Mcthrd    of    and    apparatus    for    washing    india-rubber    and 
gutta-percha.     F.  Kemptcr,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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14,008    (1907).     Detachable  tirs   carrying  rim.     W.   Wright,   Coventry. 

'■••"'J    '-J'""'-     "^"^  °f  ^'""l  rubber  blocks  with  helical  spring  underneath. 
T.  Topping,  Edinburgh. 

14,022    (1907).      Means  for  automatically   closing  punctures  in   inner   tubes. 

J.  Lindharth,  and  L.  Jensen,   Copenhagen,   Denmark. 
■4,048    (1907).      Pneumatic    tire    covers    strengthened    by    a    foundation    of 

chain   mail    enclosed    in    layers   o£   rubber   and   canvas.     G.    France-Hay- 
Wollaton. 


hurst 

14,142   (1907).     Tire  inner  tube  with  sealed  ends. 
Southampton. 

14.160  (1907).     Segmental  pneumatic  tire.     N.  Becker,  Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

14,164    (1907).      Detachable   rim   for  pneumatic   tires.      T.   E.    Doolittle,    To- 
ronto, Canada. 

•14,261     O907).      Tools    for    applying    and    removing    tire    covers. 
Long,  Rochester,  New  York. 

14,326   (1907)-     Tire  removing  lever.     J.  H.  Holding.  Accrington, 
14,446  (1907).     Overshoe.     S.  P.  Langdon,  Toronto,  Canada. 


W.   Barron,  Above   Bar, 


A.    A. 


■■] 


[Abstracted 'in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal.   October   14, 
14,481    (1907).     Cow  milking  device.     R.   Kennedy,   Glasgow. 
14.533    (1907.     Cow  milking  device.     A.   Gillies,  Heidelberg,   Victoria. 
14,682  (1907).     Pneumatic  tire  tread.     J.  Lemoine,  Paris,  France. 
14,696    (1907).      Wheel   with   supplementary  tires   cf   solid    rubber  on   either 

side  of  an  ordinary  pneumatic  tire,   to   take    the    weight   of   the   vehicle 

in  case  of  a  puncture  of  the  latter.     G.  Macbeth,  Liverpool. 
14,769   (1907).     Wading  trousers  or  boots.     S.  Mundy,  London. 
14,785   (1907)-     Vulcanizer  for  tire  tubes  and  covers.       R.  Davis,  Biddulph. 
'4.791    (1907).     Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     C.  T.  B.  Sangster,  Birmingham. 
14,814   (1907).     Boot  sole  or  heel.     G.  L.  Porter,  Leicester. 
'14,837    (1907).     Metal  studs  to  prevent  rubber  heels  frcm  slipping.     B.   G. 

Perkins,  Vallejo,  California. 
14,980    1907).      Machine    for    molding    .-nbber    cords   and    tubes.      Bertrams, 

Ltd.,  and  R.  F.  Gillespie,   Edinburgh. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustkaied  Official  Journal,  October 

15,222    (1907).      Cow    milking    device.         G.    H.    F.    Berglund, 
Sweden. 

'5,235  (1907).  Boots  made  of  waterprocf  fabric  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  caoutchouc.     M.  Pomortzcff,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

'5,242  (1907).  Device  for  detecting  punctures  in  tires.  A.  S.  Whitmore, 
Prescot,  and  G.  McKinnon,  St.  Helens. 

'5,344    (1907).      Detachable    rim    for    tires.       Michelin 
Ferrand,  France. 

Detachable   rim   fcr  tires.     Same. 

Pneumatic    tire    inner    tube.      A. 


1908.] 
Stockholm, 


Cie.,    Clermont- 


'3,345    (190-). 

'3,378     (1907). 
Isleworth. 

'5,380    (1Q07). 
Datchet. 

'5,499   (1907). 
15,596     (1907). 


Latimer    and    C.    King, 

Belting  of  duck  and  balata  and  gutta-percha.     A.  E.  Taite, 

Detachable  rim  for  tires. 
Rubber    cushion    ball     foi 


billiards.     W.  H.  Johnson,  Manchester 


W.  T.   Smith,  Bolton, 
out    of    door    game 


15,528  O907).     Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires  in  segments. 
London. 


similar    to 

J,  Hopper, 

'5,542   (i907>.     India-rubber  substitute.     J.  Ohm,  Dortmund,  Germany. 

[Absthactei.  in  the  Ili.ustr\ted  Official  Journal,  October  28,   1908.] 

'5,613     (1907).     Detachable    rim    for    pneumatic    tires.     W.     E.     Rowcliffe, 
Manchester. 

15,616   (1907).     .Screw  extrusion  press  for  molding  tubes  and  other  article' 

from  waste  rubber.     T.  Gare,  New  Brighton. 
IS.631    (1907).     Segmental  tire  of  solid  rubber.     T.   Wright,   Worcester. 
15,682    (1907).      Tire    inflating    tmmp    operated    by    the    car.     A.    Varisco, 

Turin,   Italy. 


15.697    (1907).      Solid    rubber    tire    h.Tving    floating    snring    rings.     J. 
Newton-le- Willows. 


Slee, 


•15,699   (1907). 

15,724    (1907). 
London. 

'5,8S5.  (1907). 
mingham. 

16,006   (1907). 
Bridge. 


Solid  rubber  tire, 
rim 


Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Manufacture  of  tennis  and  like  balls. 


J.  Allend,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania. 
W.     A.    Turpin, 


T.    Shepherd,    Bir- 
F.    Rowley,   Whaley 


THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued   (with  Dates  of  Application). 

388,673.      (March    28,    1908).     A.    H.    Devenoge.      Process   of    crindinK   vul- 
canized  rubber. 

388,681.      (March     30).     E.     Kauert.        Bead     for     pneumatic     tire     cover. 
(March    31).     R.    Gridl.      Elastic    tire. 
(April    i),      C.   V.    Baudonnel.     Fabric  for  tire  covers. 
(April    2)..   S.    Mery.      Metal    protector    for    wheel    tires. 
(March    2).     Lefferts  and   dc    Camp.      Reinforced  pneumatic   tire, 
(April    6).     E.    Kempshall,      Protected   tire. 
(April    6).     Societe   Anonyme    des   Pneumatiques   "Cuir"    Samson. 


388,716. 
388,770. 
388,789. 

388,849 

388,949- 

388,957. 

Studs   for   attaching   treads  to   penumatic   tires. 

389,113.      (June   18,    1907).     Societe  Anonyme  des  Establissements  Hutchin- 
son.     Manufacture   of    pneumatic    tires. 

389,161.      (April     13,    1908).     G.    Herbin.       Multiple    pneumatic    tire. 

389,181.      (June   19,   1907).     Societe   d'ExpIoitation   des  Brevets  et   Procedes 
Prosper   Nivet.      Machine    for   making   pneumatic   tire   covers. 

389,199-      (April    14,    1908).     A.    Bryan.      Pneumatic    tire    cover. 

389,269.      (April     15).     P.     Chevalier.      Manufacture    of    covers    for 
matic    tires. 


389,210.  (April  14).  T.  Gare.     Machine    for   reducing  vulcanized  rubber. 

389,287.  (April  16).  J.  Werlein.      Pneumatic    tire    cover. 

389.315-  (April  17).  A.  G.  ,Inrig.      Rubber    substitute. 

389,468.  (April  21).  C.  Simon.      Elastic    tire. 

389,502.  (.April  22).  J.  Turio    and    E.    Louc.      Vulcanizer. 

389.538.  (April  24).  J.  F.    Palmer.      Pneumatic    tire    and    method    of    it» 


manufacture. 
389.541-  (July  I, 
389.567-  (April  7, 
38 


1907).     L.    Boirault    and    P.    Boucher.      Elastic    tire. 
1908).     J.    Clerget.      Vehicle   tire. 

Societe     "The     Hartringe     Tire     Syndicate,     Ltd.' 


,623.      (April     25). 

Pneumatic    tire. 
389,^29.      (April    25).     Societe    des    Anciens    Etablissement    Falconnet-Pero- 

deaud.      ^lultiple    pneumatic    tire. 
389,662.      (April    27).     E.    Lapisse.       Rubberized    leather. 
389.685.      (April    28).     H.    Palmer.     Elastic    tire. 
389,676.      (April    28).     J.    F.    d'Abbedie.      New    application    of    rubber    for 

billiard    cushions. 
389,735   (April  30,   1908).     E.  Doue.     Metal  protector  for  pneumatic  tires. 
389,755    (May  i).     P.  A.  Gentile.     Device  for  inflating  balloons. 
389,797   (July  9,  1907).     A.  Wclber.     Multitubular  tire. 

389,862    (May  4,   190S).     IT.   Sicbert.     Removable   protective   tread   for  tires. 
389,878    (May  4)-     E.   Cassereau.     Elastic  tire. 
389,920    (May   2).     E.   Lutscher.      Method  of  applying  h?els  to   boots   of   all 

kinds. 
390,081    (May  g).     H.  Kuhncn.    Tir°. 
390,132    (Mav    11).      The    Bereaford 

tire. 
390,148   (May   12). 
390,202    (May   13). 
390.183    (May   13) 


Rim    Co.,    Ltd.     Wheel   and    pneumatic 


of 


G.  Graham,  et  W.   Drury.        Pneumatic  tire  cover. 
Oilier.     leather  protector  for  tires. 

R.   Neufcld.     Manufacture  of  an  elastic  mass  having  a 
base   of  Gelatine,  as  a  substitute   for  rubber. 
390,  295    (May  15).     A.   Ernst.     Pneumatic  tire  ccvers  involving  the  use  of 

leather. 
390,363    (May   18). 
390,537    (May  25). 
390,662   (May  29). 

390,637    (Aug.    3,    1907) 

scrap   rubber. 
390,853    (June  2,    1908).     The  Continental   Co 
390,893    (June  4).     G.   Knadler.     Elastic  tire. 
390,915    (June   5).     VV.  J.   Thorold.     Pneumatic   tire. 
390,964  (May   14).     Karl  Kaufmann  &  Cie.     Elastic  tire. 
390,968    (May    16).     A.   C.   Bremond.     Leather  cover  for  pneumatic  tires. 
391,005    (June  6).     H.  G.   Pascal.     Elastic  tire. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  o!> 
tained  from  R.  Robet,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at 
50  certs  each,  postpaid.] 


E.    Sabata  y   Roca.     Elastic   tire. 
Gicsen   et   Ryan.     Pneumatic  tire  cover. 
L.   E.   Co\cy.     Pneumatic  tire  cover. 

T.    Basler    et    Cie.     Process    for   the    treatment 


Elastic  tire. 


pneu- 


Belt  Rubber  and  P.\cking  Shears. 

[Patented    and    manufactured    by    the    National    Cutlery    Co.,    Philadelphia.} 
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The   Obituary   Record. 


JOHN    KOYLE,    SH. 

JOHN  ROYLE,  SR.,  founder  of  the  machinery  manufacturing 
concern  of  John  Royle  &  Sons  (Paterson,  New  Jersey),  died 
on  October  31,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  though  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  more 
than  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Royle  was  born  November  22,  1822,  in  Cheshire  (Chester 
County),  England,  near  Manchester,  where  his  family  had  re- 
sided for  many  years.  In  1830  the  family  removed  to  America, 
and  they  settled  finally  at  Paterson.  Mr.  Royle  received  little 
schooling  and  at  an  early  age  was  put  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
there,  at  a  time  when  cotton  was  king  in  Paterson.  He  went  to 
work  at  5  in  the  morning  and  got  through  at  8  in  the  evening, 
and  for  six  days'  labor  of  this  sort  received  $1,  which  was  then 
esteemed  a  very  fair  rate  of  wage  for  a  boy.  In  1838,  after  six 
years  of  this  kind  of  service,  John  Royle  left  the  cotton  mill  and 
entered  as  a  machinist's  apprentice  the  works  of  Rogers, 
Ketchum  &  Grosvenor,  later  known  as  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Works.  A  year  later  Royle's  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  de- 
pendent largely  upon  the  oldest  son. 

Young  Royle  soon  won  the  liking  and  confidence  of  Thomas 
Rogers,  then  the  head  of  the  shop.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Royle  did  the  first  lathe  work  on  the  first  locomotive  manufac- 
tured in  Paterson,  and  thus  helped  to  make  famous  the  Rogers 
output,  than  which  the  output  of  no  locomotive  works  afterwards 
ranked  higher.  On  account  of  his  application  to  this  work  Royle 
became  so  ill  as  to  be  compelled  to  quit  the  shop,  after  which 
he  became  employed  in  other  establishments  turning  out  high- 
grade  machinery  until  i860,  when  he  determined  to  start  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account. 

On  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  not  suc- 
cussful  at  first,  but  in  1863  he  successfully  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  is  now  the  great  industrial  establishment  of  John  Royle 
&  Sons,  at  Paterson.  Here  have  been  manufactured  many  spe- 
cial types  of  machinery,  including  the  Royle  tubing  machine, 
which  is  known  to  the  rubber  industry  all  over  the  world,  to- 
gether with  some  other  apparatus  of  wide-spread  use  in  the 
rubber  industry. 

Mr.  Royle  retired  from  the  active  supervision  of  the  business 


in  1887,  leaving  the  management  of  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
two  sons,  Vernon  Royle,  his  eldest,  who  came  into  the  business 
in  1879,  •"■"!  John  Royle,  Jr.,  who  became  identified  with  the 
firm  in  1875.  Three  grandsons  are  now  also  identified  with  the 
business.  Mrs.  Royle  died  about  four  years  ago.  There  was 
one  other  son,  Edward,  who  has  been  dead  many  years.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  November  3,  from 
the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Royle,  200  Summer  street,  Paterson, 
and  the  interment  was  at  Cedar  Lawn  cemetery  in  that  city. 

F.    A.    C.    PERRINE. 

The  death  of  Frederick  .\.  C.  Perrine,  A.  M.,  D.  sc,  was  re- 
ported briefly  in  tlic  last  The  Indi.\  Rltber  World  (page  64). 
Dr.  Perrine  was  born  in  Manalapan,  New  Jersey,  in  1862,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Freehold  Institute  and  from  Prince- 
ton University,  from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1883 ;  later  he  pursued  there  a  postgraduate  course  for  two 
years,  receiving  his  degrees  at  the  same  institution.  His  sub- 
sequent work  in  the  insulated  wire  departments  of  important 
concerns  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  been  mentioned  already. 

From  i8g8  to  1900  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Standard 
Electric  Co.,  of  California,  and  in  1900  was  made  president  of 
the  Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  (Pittsfield,  Mass.), 
which  office  he  filled  for  four  years,  retiring  on  the  purchase  of 
the  latter  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  enter  practice  as  a 
consulting  electrical  engineer  in  New  York.  From  1893  to  1900 
he  was  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Leland  Stanford. 
Jr.,  University,  California.  His  work  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
first  great  long-distance  electric  transmission  line  in  America— 
that  of  the  Standard  Electric  Co.,  of  California — attracted  world- 
wide attention,  and  in  recognition  of  this  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Dr.  Perrine's  interment  took  place  on  October  22,  at  Old  Ten- 
nent  church,  near  Freehold,  N.  J.  In  1892  Dr.  Perrine  married 
Margaret  Roebling,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  W.  Roeliling,  of 
Trenton,  who.  with  their  three  children,  survive  him. 

HENRY    FOX    TAINTOR. 

Henry  F.  T.mntor.  who  died  rather  suddenly  cm  November  9,  at 
Newfdundl.-nul,  New  Jersey,  where  he  liad  gone  for  his  health,  was 


John    Rovle. 


F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  a.  m.,  d.  sc. 


He.nrv   Fox  T.mntor. 
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president  of  The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York), 
whose  products  are  widely  known  in  the  rubber  industry,  and 
The  American  Whiting  and  Putty  Manufacturing  Co.  He  was 
born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  30,  1833,  and  educated  at  the 
Homer  Academy  in  that  city.  He  engaged  in  railway  enterprises 
in  Wisconsin,  and  in  1862  removed  to  New  York  city,  where 
he  'became  associated  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  then  one 
of  the  most  notable  lawyers  in  the  country  and  later  Democratic 
candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the  financial 
management  of  Western  railways.  Mr.  Taintor  was  an  enthusi- 
astic ally  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  the  campaign  that  led  to  the  de- 
thronement and  exile  of  the  one  time  New  York  political  "boss," 
William  Marcy  Tweed.  Mr.  Taintor  is  said  to  have  devoted  six 
years  to  gathering  evidence  against  the  Tweed  "ring,"  and  he 
was  the  chief  witness  in  the  public  investigation  of  the  looting 
of  the  city  treasury,  with  tlie  result  that  large  sums  were  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

Mr.  Taintor  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Taintor  &  Dyett,  in  New  York.  After  becoming  connected  with 
the  business  firms  above  noted  he  devoted  great  energy  to  their 
development,  and  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  case  of  The  H.  F. 
Taintor  Manufacturing  Co.,  he  signed  all  their  checks  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death.  Mr.  Taintor  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Charles  Taintor,  who  landed  in  Connecticut  in  1643.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  of  New  York.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  a  son  and  daughter,  the  son,  Starr  Taintor,  being 
treasurer  of  The   Taintor   Manufacturing  Co. 

JAMES    FERGUSON. 

James  Ferguson  died  at  his  home  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey, 
on  November  16.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  made  his  way  to  New 
York  city  and  started  upon  his  life  career  as  an  electric  lineman. 
He  profited  from  his  opportunities  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a 
few  years   he   was   able   to   take   part,   in    1881,   in   an   important 


"71  capacity  ni  organiz- 
ing the  first  electric 
lighting  company  in 
the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, then  an  indepen- 
dent city.  The  shares 
in  this  enterprise,  first 
sold  at  50  cents  each, 
have  been  quoted  since 
.'is  high  as  $400.  Eleven 
years  later  Mr.  Fer- 
guson was  made  man- 
ager of  the  Brooklyn 
000.  The  company  then 
capitalized  at  $1,500,- 
000.  The  company,  then 
becoming  amalgamated 
with  another,  Mr.  Fer- 
guson accepted  the 
management  of  the 
J.\MEs    t-EKGUsuiN.  McCray    Conduit    Co., 

service  of  which  his  inventive  and  administrative  ability  found 
wide  scope,  and  brought  him  good  returns.  Later  Mr.  Ferguson 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable 
Co.,  then  located  in  New  York,  in  West  Twenty-eighth  street, 
whose  extensive  plant  he  assisted  to  remove  to  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  now  located.  Mr.  Ferguson,  became  super- 
intendent if  the  Safety  Company,  his  fertile  brain  enabling  him 
to  contribute  to  their  practice  many  important  new  processes 
and  devices.  The  strain  of  many  years  of  hard  work  caused 
a  partial  breakdown,  to  recover  from  which  he  underwent  a 
serious  operation ;  followed  by  a  visit  to  Europe  m  search  of 
relief,  from  which  he  returned  recently  to  end  his  days  with 
his  family.     Mr.  Ferguson  is  survived  by  a  wife,  two  daughters. 


and  a  son — the  latter  now  employed  in  the  electrical  department 

of  the   Safety  company's  plant  at  Bayonne. 

GEORGE   A.    BURNHAM. 

George  A.  Burnham,  general  factory  manager  for  Morgan  & 
Wright  (Detroit,  Michigan),  was  instantly  killed  on  November 
14,  while  duck  hunting  near  Pearl  Beach,  Mich,  While  accom- 
panied by  three  other  members  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright  staff, 
none  of  them  was  within  hailing  distance  when  the  accident 
occurred.  The  body  was  taken  to  Detroit  on  a  special  car  the 
next  morning. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  born  in  Portland,  Me,,  October  I,  1874. 
His  parents  dying  while  he  was  in  infancy,  he  was  cared  for 
by  relatives  in  Boston,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools. 
In  1893  he  went  to  Chicago  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
bicycle  tire  department  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright  factory,  then 
located  in  that  city.  He  advanced  rapidly,  becoming  superin- 
tendent and  then  factory  manager.  When  their  plant  was  re- 
moved to  Detroit  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Burnham  to  do  much, 
of  the  planning  of  the  new  factory  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  knew  best  how  to  economize  in  time  and  labor.  Mr. 
Burnham  was  a  recognized  automobile  tire  expert,  and  there 
were  few  men  in  Detroit  automobile  circles  more  popular  than 
he.  Mr.  Burnham  was  a  Knights  Templar  and  Mystic  Shriner. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  young  children — two  sons 
and  a   daughter. 

FURMAN    PEARSALL. 

FuR.MAN  Pearsall,  whose  great  grandfather  was  the  original 
settler  of  the  village  of  Pearsall,  Long  Island,  died  on  No- 
vember IS  at  his  home,  1259  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  He  was  connected  with  the  Voorhees  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  (x).  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Twenty-third  regiment.  New  York  State  National 
Guard,  and  the  Belle  Harbor  Yacht  Club.  His  wife  and  a  son 
survive. 

THE   LATE    THEODORE    S.    BASSETT. 

The  following  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Theodore  Sheldon 
B.-issett,  an  obituary  notice  of  whom  appeared  in  the  last  India 
Rubber  World,  has  been  paid  by  the  New  England  Rubber  Club : 

Whereas.  The  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  friend  and  fellow 
member,  Theodore  S.  Bassett,  has  come  as  a  great  shock  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  Rubber  C]uh — the  pioneer  and  leader  in  one 
of  the  most  important  develop'ments  of  recent  years  in  the  rubber  trade, 
the  importance  and  value  of  his  work  having  been  of  untold  benefit  to 
rubber  manufacturers  the  world  over,  and  a  member  of  our  Club  from 
its  inception,  his  sterling  qualities,  both  as  a  business  man  and  associate, 
commended  himself  to  all,  and  his  loss  will  be  most  keenly  felt  in  every 
part    of   the    rubber   trade. 

Rcsoh-ed.  That  this  Club  extend  to  his  family  its  sincere  and  most 
heartfelt    sympathy, 

l\L-solz-eti,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Club,  and  copies  engrossed  and  sent  to  his  family,  and  to  his  business 
associates, 

George    P,    Whitmore, 
Elston    B.    Wadbrook, 
Alexander    M.    Paul. 
Committee   on    Resolutions. 
Boston,    October    21,    1908. 


The  automobile  drive  of  Mr.  Frank  A,  Moore  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Walla  Wall,  shows  the  efficacy  of  rubber  as  a  tire.  The 
distance  covered  was  1,880  miles,  and  it  was  made  without  change 
of  tires,  and  only  one  puncture  occurred  during  the  entire  trip 
Mr,  Perkins,  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co,,  on  Second  street,  states 
that  the  sundries'  business  is  still  very  good,  although  there  has 
been  but  little  change  in  other  lines.  The  outlook,  however,  is 
entirely  favorable  for  an  excellent  business  ne.xt  spring. 


It  is  announced  that  a  chair  has  been  endowed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  for  instruction  in  the  Spanish  language,  on 
account  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  Spanish 
in  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  English  speaking  coun- 
tries. This  should  serve  as  an  example  to  .Americans,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Lhiited  States  is  the  industrial  country  of  im- 
portance most  closely  related  naturally  to  the  great  Spanish 
speaking  world  of  southern   America, 


Decemeer   I.   IQCS. 
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London's   Great    Rubber   Heel   Show. 


THE  American  trade  was  represented  to  an  unusual  extent 
this  \ear  at  tlie  International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  held 
at  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  November  2-7.  With  the 
exhibit  of  leather  in  general  and  leather  shoes  in  particular  The 
India  Rubber  Worui,  of  course,  has  little  concern,  though 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  extensive  exhibit,  occupy- 
ing eight  "spaces,"  of  the  .British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Limited,  of  Leicester,  which  duplicates  abroad  the  work  of  this 
important  company  in  the  United  States.  A  full  line  of  this 
company's  output  of  machinery  was  shown — so  extensive  that 
a  mere  list  would  fill  a  page  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 
The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Ga.,  Limited,  also  had  an  exten- 
sive exhibit,  including  several  types  of  machines  well  known  in 
the  rubber  trade.  Several  items  in  their  display  were  described 
as  "goloshing  and  v.Tmping"  machines — a  term  unusual  in  the 
L'nited  States. 

'I  he  .American  rubber  factory  trade  was  represented  by  the 
following: 

United  States  Boot,  Shoe  and  Leather  Co.,  Goswell  road,  Lon- 
don (Space  No.  5). — A  full  range  of  "Candee"  and  "Federal" 
brands  of  rubber  footwear,  including  the  "Fairy"  brand  and  a  few 
novelties  suitable  for  Louis  heel  goods. 

Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  High  street,  London — the  foreign 
branch  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston  (Spaces  20  and  223). 
— Men's,  women's  and  children's  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  The 
Hcod  representation  in  Europe  formerly  was  in  the  hands  of 
C.  W.  Randall  &  Co.,  American  boot  importers,  who  used  part 
of  the  same  spaces  for  various  leather  footwear  products. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Snow  Hill,  London  (Space  7o6a). — 
"Goodrich"  straightline  rubber  oversolcs,  "Goodrich"  revolving 
heels,  "Majestic"  heels,  O'Sullivan   rubber  heels  and   soles. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  some  -American  products,  which 
figured  in  the  display  of  Howison  &  Co.,  Limited,  London  (Space 
630). — Here  were  "Penna"  rubber  heels,  in  various  styles,  manu- 


facuircd  at  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maynard  summer  shoes. 

The  Boston  Blacking  Co.,  Limited,  Leicester,  are,  of  course, 
the  English  branch  of  a  long  established  American  firm,  who 
exhibited,  among  other  products,  their  rubber  cements. 

The  British  rubber  trade  was  represented  by  some  important 
lirms  engaged  in  the  industry  generally,  first  of  which  may  be 
noted : 

The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  Silvcrtown  (Space  14). — Their  display  included  "Gray- 
silver"  and  other  brands  of  rubber  heels,  revolving  pads,  rubber 
soles  and  some  general  rubber  goods. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham  (Space  35), 
showed  rubber  heels  and  soles  in  plain  and  fancy  patterns,  pneu- 
matic soles  and  heels  for  sporting  boots  and  shoes,  and  sheet 
rubber  of  various  descriptions. 

North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh  (Space  104). 
— Rubber  overshoes,  snow  "Wellington,"  "Napoleon"  and  fishing 
liDots,  canvas  shoes  (Plimsolls),  "Douglas"  tennis  shoes,  in-stcp 
pads,  rubber  soles,  football  bladders  and  rubber  goods  generally. 

The    London    house    of    the    French    company,    Etablissments 


New  Det.mi.s  i.v   Ruduer  Soles. 

(On    the   left — the   llarboro'    patent   adjustable    sole,    showing  under   sur- 
face.    On  the  light — Harbcro'  patent  tennis  sole,  cut  through  the  center.] 


Pad  Carrying  Insurance   Policy. 

Hutchinson  (Space  116),  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  rub- 
ber overshoes  and  boots  and  Plimsoll  and  gj'mnastic  shoes. 

Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  representing 
the  important  Hamburg  house  of  Calmon  (Space  203),  exhibited 
overshoes,  white  evening  dress  overshoes,  overboots  for  chauf- 
feurs, gymnasium  shoes,  Plimsolls,  white  sporting  shoes,  snow 
boots  and  rubber  footwear  generally  for  export  to  different 
countries. 

But  the  preceding  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  rubber  features 
of  the  show.  Heels  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  most 
I  if  the  exhibits  referred  to,  but  there  were  other  heels.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  rubber  heel  show.  The  concerns  devoted  to  this  out- 
put alone  were : 

The  Revolite  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester   (Space  10). 

Tlie  Palatine  Heel  Co.,   Preston  and  London   (Space 

Redfern's  Rubber  Work.s,  Hyde   (Space   18). 

Phillip's    Patents.   Limited,   London    (Space  31). 

Wiiod-Milne,  Limited.   Preston   (Spaces  41  and  138). 

The  Danipad  Rubber  Co.,  London   (Space  46). 

Lancashire  Revolving  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Manchester  (Space 
118). 

The  Nuform  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Leicester   (Space   126). 

The  Harboro'  Rubber  Co.,  Market  Harboro'  (Spaces  222  and 
421). 

I  he  "Lagos"   Rubber  Works,   Stockport   (Space  239A). 

Spencer's  Patent  Combined  Rubber  and  Leather  Heels,  Lon- 
don   (Space   245). 

Tacipcds,   Limited.   Birmingham    (Space  661). 

The  India  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  London   (Space  713). 
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The  Leicester  Magic  Poiish  Co.,  Limited  (Space  "),  in  addi- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  other  products,  cxhihited  "Magic"  rub- 
ber heels  and  rubber  tips. 

Many  of  the  companies  mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  rubber 
heel  business  operate  factories  of  their  own,  and  most  of  the 
others  have  contracts  with  rubber  manufacturing  establishments 
of  standing  that  amount  to  an  important  figure  during  the  course 
of  a  year.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the  volume  of  the  rubber 
heel  trade  in  Great  Britain,  where  this  particular  feature  of  the 
industry  seems  to  have  been  developed  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  business  in  America  is,  however,  not 
unimportant,  since  one  home  concern  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  London  show  is  currently  reported  to  be  doing  a  good 
business  of  $2,coo,ooo  or  more  a  year. 

The  India  Rubber  World,  May  i,  1904  (page  278)  contained 
what  was  in  those  days  a  comprehensive  article  on  "The  Re- 
volving Heel  in  England,"  illustrating  a  considerable  number  of 
types,  but  since  that  day  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  the  variety 
of  the  product  has  increased  enormously.  Some  of  the  new  de- 
signs shown  at  Agricultural  Hall  are  illustrated  in  connection 
with  this  article.  There  is  also  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
(September  i.  1904 — page  414)  an  article  on  "The  Manufacture 
of  Rubber  Heels,"  which  may  still  prove  of  interest. 


RUBBER  VALORIZATION— A  MANAOS  VIEW. 


HOSE  RACK  LITIGATION  ENDED. 


AFTER  more  than  two  years  of  litigation,  a  patent  has  finally 
been  awarded  the  W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chi- 
cago) for  a  certain  type  of  pin  hose  rack — the  Bowes  rack — 
used  for  unlined  linen  hose,  which  gives  to  that  enterprising 
firm  a  monopoly  on  this  type  of  hose  rack.  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  rack  are  shown  in  the  cuts  herewith.  Cut  No.  I 
shows  the  hose  in  the  process  of  being  pulled  from  the  rack. 
The  loops  are  suspended  on  the  pins  and  by  means  of  an  exten- 
sion arm,  shown  in  the  cut,  when  the  hose  is  withdrawn  the 
pins  are  retained  on  the  extension  arm  and  the  hose  rapidly 
pays  out.  A  quick  and  short  pull  on  the  hose  will  bring  all  of 
the  hose  to  the  floor  after  it  has  once  acquired  a  momentum, 
and  it  has  also  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  hose  w-ill  clear 
itself  from  the  rack  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  it  is 
turned  on. 


[The  hose  supi>orts  remain  on 
the  e.xtension  arm  of  rack  as 
hose  is  drawn  off.] 

Bowes  Hose  Rack. 


[Hose      in      position      to      be 
drawn  o(T.] 


Bowes  Hose  Rack. 


The  advantage  of  this  rack  over  other  types  of  pin  racks  is, 
that  the  pins  are  retained  on  the  rack  and  do  not  fall  to  the 
floor  as  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  rack  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, fulfilling  all  requirements  of  a  pin  hose  rack,  and  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  any  kind  of  finish. 

There  are  other  racks  on  the  market  which  conflict  on  the 
Bowes  patent,  and  the  firm  announce  their  intention  of  prose- 
cuting any  infringement. 


"V 


[from  '  revista  d.\  associacao  do  amazonas.  ] 
ALORIZATION  of  India-Rubber"  is  the  title  of  several 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  We  also 
see  the  word  frequently  used  in  official  reports.  It  seems  about 
time  to  study  this  question,  in  order  to  avoid  erroneous  ideas 
pervading  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  com- 
mercial life,  or  with  the  factors  that  govern  the  situation  of  a 
world  product,  such  as  our  rubber  is. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  object  to  the  term  "valorization," 
which  is  apt  to  lead  to  wrong  interpretation.  Only  a  thing  that 
has  been  depreciated  can  be  "valorized."  Is  our  rubber  depre- 
ciated at  the  present  moment?  Many  think  not.  But  it  was  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  when  the  price  fell  to 
2s.  gd.  [=66J4  cents]  in  Liverpool;  to-day  it  is  quoted  in  the 
consumers'  market  above  4s.  [=gyy3  cents],  which  is  a  higher 
price  than  the  article  ever  touched  in  all  the  period  of  its 
existence,  excepting  the  last  two  years. 

To  be  anxious  to  enhance,  by  artificial  means,  the  price  of  an 
article  that  is  already  being  quoted  at  an  attractive  figure,  is  an 
absurdity,  and  nothing  else  but  a  speculation.  It  is  this  specula- 
tion that  we  must  strongly  condemn,  because  it  disturbs  the 
economic  equilibrium  of  a  whole  nation,  when  we  consider  that 
it  is  its  principal,  if  not  its  only  product.  There  is  speculation 
for  both  the  rise  and  the  fall.  The  latter  is  naturally  odious  to 
us ;  the  first  is  looked  upon  more  kindly.  Neverthless,  we  must 
not  pass  it  by  without  censure.  A  speculation  for  the  rise,  that 
is  to  say,  the  forcing  up  of  a  commodity  to  a  fictitious  price — 
one  that  does  not  correspond  to  its  intrinsic  value — cannot  fail 
to  meet  some  day  with  its  due  reaction,  which  will  be  the  worse 
in  proportion  as  the  speculation  has  been  greater. 

Every  commodity  has  its  intrinsic  value,  dictated  by  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply.  If  the  former  exceeds  the  latter,  the 
regulator  of  the  two  factors — namely,  the  price — comes  into  play. 
Too  high  a  price  restricts  the  demand  and  stimulates  the  supply, 
promoting  by  this  means,  after  a  while,  the  return  to  a  proper 
equilibrium.  In  the  opposite  case,  when  the  demand  at  a  giveti 
moment  remains  below  the  supply,  it  is  again  the  price  that 
regulates  the  situation ;  it  either  restricts  the  supply  or  increases 
the  demand,  or  does  both  things. 

That  is  what  happened  with  our  rubber  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  decade. 

The  overproduction  of  pneumatic  tires  for  bicycles  caused  an 
enormous  demand  for  rubber,  greater  than  the  supply  of  it.  In 
consequence  the  price  rose  from  2s.  odd  to  4s.  odd.  But  at  the 
same  time,  this  figure,  inviting  to  the  planter,  stimulated  the 
production  not  only  here,  but  was  also  the  cause  of  the  activity 
displayed  on  every  rubber  plantation  in  the  world.  The  inevi- 
table reaction  to  this  overproduction  of  tires  came,  and  the  de- 
mand for  rubber  for  them  being  suddenly  and  enormously  re- 
duced, prices  went  down.  The  fall  was  so  much  greater,  because 
many  industries  had  been  compelled  by  the  first  price  of  our 
rubber  to  take  in  supplies  of  inferior  quality,  upon  which  they 
were  then  relying.  The  drop  in  prices  did  not  fail  to  have  in 
turn  its  reaction,  and  the  normal  equilibrium  was  slow  to  return. 

The  crisis  we  have  just  passed  shows  about  the  same  course 
and  the  same  features,  the  only  difference  being  that  this  time 
the  immediate  cause  was  the  overproduction  of  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles, assisted  by  the  financial  crisis  that  last  year  pervaded 
the  whole  world.  Since  1902  the  prices  of  rubber  have  main- 
tained   an    ascending    line,    from    3.5.    in    that    year    to    5s.    8d. 

[=$i.37H]  in  1905- 

The  encouraging  state  of  the  manufacturing  industries  and  of 
business  generally  also  increased  the  demand  for  rubber  as  well 
as  the  number  of  its  applications,  so  that  the  supply,  although 
always  augmenting,  scarcely  sufficed  to  meet  the  demand.  That 
caused  the  rise  in  price,  which  was  checked  only  when  the  first 
large   shipments  began  to   arrive   from  cultivated  plantations   in 
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Asia.  But  in  proportion  as  prices  rose,  many  manufacturing 
industries  become  unproductive,  and  to  make  them  pay  they  had 
to  procure  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  article.  This 
was  found,  in  the  first  place,  in  "reclaimed  rubber,"  which  is 
the  rubber  taken  from  worn-out  manufactured  articles.  Spe- 
cial works  have  been  erected  for  and  large  capitals  are  invested 
exclusively  in  this  business.  At  the  same  time,  search  was 
made  for  other  gummiferous  plants,  among  which  we  will  men- 
tion the  most  important,  known  as  "guayule,"  a  shrub  found  in 
Mexico  and  the  south  of  the  United  States.  Large  companies 
were  formed,  and  within  a  few  years  the  output  from  this  source 
had  reached  5,000,000  kilos  per  annum,  which  was  sold  at  a  low 
price,  owing  to  its  inferior  quality,  but  which  all  the  same  gave 
splendid  returns  to  the  companies  exploiting  it. 

The  exploration  of  "mangabeira"  and  "mani<;oba"  in  Brazil 
was  given  fresh  impulse.  In  Africa  and  Central  America  the 
search  for  all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  was  pushed  with 
vigor,  and  inferior  qualities  were  obtained,  but  without  doubt 
more  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  cheap  articles,  which 
could  not  have  been  made  at  a  profit  with  our  expensive  rubber. 

Thus  gradually  the  manufacturing  industries  became  free  of 
their  absolute  dependence  on  our  rubber.  The  latter  continued 
to  be  exclusively  used  by  such  industries  as  could  not  do  with- 
out it,  the  principal  one  among  these  being  the  manufacturing  of 
tires  for  automobiles. 

The  number  of  its  consumers  being  thus  reduced,  it  had  to 
feel  strongly  the  fate  of  the  former.  When  the  tire  industry 
suffered  a  shock  similar  to  that  of  the  tires  for  bicycles,  our 
rubber  increase  had  also  to  be  shaken  in  the  same'manner.  The 
principal  consumer  disappeared.  The  others  were  already  lost 
through  the  high  price  of  our  rubber.  With  the  remaining  con- 
sumers our  rubber  had  to  keep  up  the  competition,  created  by 
itself  in  the  Asiatic  plantations. 

Meanwhile,  and  our  production  continuing  unchanged,  an 
accumulation  of  stock  became  inevitable,  and  this  could  only  be 
levelled  by  a  fall  in  prices  to  a  figure  low  enough  for  us  to  regain 
the  positions  lost  to  its  inferior  competitors. 

Then  speculation  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
fostered  an  exaggerated  drop  of  our  rubber,  which,  however. 
among  all  the  evils  it  brought  home  to  us,  had  the  effect  of 
killing  many  competitors  and  of  reducing  others. 

Our  rubber,  by  its  low  price,  regained  the  position  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries  that  it  had  held  before,  and  by  that  means  the 
demand  increased  considerably,  until  the  visible  stock  on  March 
I,  1908,  reached  7,113  tons,  against  4,166  tons  in  1907,  and  the 
figures  on  September  i  showed  only  3,350  tons,  against  2,915  tons 
the  previous  year. 

Our  rubber  had,  therefore,  returned  to  its  normal  position, 
and  on  no  account  should  this  be  altered  by  artificial  means, 
always  injurious  in  the  end,  and  which  benefit  only  a  few,  to  the 
detriment   of   many. 

Naturally,  every  article  is  subject  to  fluctuations.  To  wish 
to  avoid  that  these  take  place  in  any  violent  form  is  quite  praise- 
worthy ;  but  when  the  commodity  has  already  touched  a  sterling 
and  reasonable  price,  it  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  enhance  its 
value  artificially,  or  to  encourage  a  speculation  that  can  end  only 
in  disaster. 

\Ve  should  rejoice  to  see  the  price  of  our  rubber  go  up  and  be 
maintained  at  a  paying  level ;  but  we  must  wish  this  as  the  result 
of  a  larger  demand  and  the  superiority  of  its  quality,  which 
means  safety,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  speculation,  which 
spells  danger. 

We  are  facing  the  question  purely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
sterling  value  of  the  product,  which  is  the  standard  foundation 
of  its  intrinsic  work  in  relation  to  its  competitors  everywhere. 
If  the  equivalent  of  this  sterling  value  in  our  currency  does  not 
compensate  for  the  extraction,  or  that,  on  account  of  present 
prices  the  subject  is  open  to  question,  then  we  must  take  steps 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  our  production. 


But,  if  we  agree  that  present  prices  compensate  the  cost  of 
production  and  yield  reasonable  profits,  we  must  not  on  that  ac- 
count neglect  the  future,  but  bear  always  in  mind  the  lessons  of 
the  past. 

The  price  of  4^.  or  more  for  our  rubber  stimulates  the 
production  of  its  competitors  everywhere,  and  sooner  or  later 
this  quotation  will  be  unable  to  hold. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  noisily  proclaim  that  rubber 
can  be  sold  on  the  cultivated  plantations  at  a  profit  for  is.  bd, 
or  2s.  The  estimates  shown  to  us  always  omit  the  important  item 
of  the  enormous  interest  absorbed  by  the  overcapitalization  of 
companies,  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  question  of  labor, 
which  is  already  occupying  the  serious  attention  of  the  managers 
of  large  plantations,  and  the  cost  of  which,  with  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  plantations  themselves,  will  certainly  increase. 
But  what  is  sure  is  that  the  price  of  3s.,  even  discounting  all  un- 
favorable factors,  will  return  to  the  planter  a  fairly  remunera- 
tive profit. 

Therefore  we  must  make  ready  for  the  fight  that  unfortunately 
has  to  come,  by  fitting  ourselves  in  good  time.  The  course  does 
not  lie  in  a  forced  and  fatally  ephemeral  valorization  of  the 
product,  but  in  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  its"  superior  quality,  by  careful  manipulation. 

In  these  two  factors  we  see  the  true  salvation  and  the  future 
of  Amazonia,  and  how  to  attain  this  end  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  this  Review.  Many  projects  have  been 
proposed. 

For  the  first,  reduction  of  freights,  production  of  things  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  seringueiro  himself,  by  encouraging 
him  to  plant  manioc,  maize,  rice,  beans,  so  as  to  keep  him  em- 
ployed cultivating  the  land  during  the  time  that  he  cannot 
devote  to  extracting  rubber. 

Reduction  of  export   duties. 

Reduction  of  import  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  long 
as  we  cannot  produce  them  here,  or  that  the  output  of  them  in 
the  south  of  the  country  is  insufficient,  or  comes  so  dear  here  or 
with  such  little  difference  in  cost  from  the  foreign  article,  sur- 
charged with  duties,  it  is  true  but  nearly  always  superior. 

Rubber  plantations  in  accessible  localities  and  rationally  made, 
in  order  to  obtain  better  results  from  the  labor,  which  is  known 
to  cost  high  amongst  us. 

To  the  second  factor  we  have  periodically  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  planters  by  means  of  circulars,  and  we  will  not  rest 
in  the  performance  of  our  task. 

For  the  solution  of  both  problems,  we  again  earnestly  solicit 
the  assistance  of  all  our  colleagues,  and  of  every  one  to  whom 
the  progress  and  the  future  of  this  region  are  dear. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  we  must  endeavor  to  guarantee  the 
results  of  our  rubber  production,  not  by  artificial  and  fantastic 
e.xpedients.     Therein  lies  the  true  valorization  of  our  rubber. 


RUBBER  HUNTERS  FIND  GOLD. 


THE  newspapers  report  that  Mr.  R.  Dorsey  Mohun,  the  Ameri- 
can leader  of  the  American-Belgian  expedition  into  the 
lower  Congo  region,  has  intimated  the  discovery  of  rich  prod- 
ucts of  gold,  tin  and  copper  in  the  Manyema  district.  The  in- 
terests with  which  Mr.  Mohun  and  his  party  are  concerned 
include  the  .\nierican  Congo  Co.  and  La  Societe  Internationale 
Foresticre  et  Miifiere  du  Congo.  [See  The  Indi.\  Ritbbek 
World,  January  i,  1907 — page  106.]  These  companies  hold  the 
concessions  in  connection  with  which  the  names  of  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  of  New  York,  and  the  Guggenheim  mining  interests  of 
the  United  States  have  been  mentioned  prominently,  and  allied 
with  which  are  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  In  1905  King  Leo- 
pold appointed  Mr.  Mohun,  who  had  at  one  time  been  the  United 
States  commercial  agent  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  director  in 
the  Societe  .\B1R.  and  he  has  had  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  becoming  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

AKRON  rubber  manufacturers  report  no  unexpected  increase 
in  business  during  November.  Though  they  report  a 
marked  picking-up  in  the  number  of  orders,  it  is  no  more  than 
was  looked  for  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  end  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  does  not  aflfect  the  output  or  number  of 
factory  employes.  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Shaw,  general  superintendent  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plant,  when  interviewed  by  this  correspondent, 
said  that  there  had  been  no  change  worthy  of  mention  either  in 
the  number  of  employes  of  the  plant  or  the  size  of  the  output  in 
several  months.  The  exact  number  working  at  the  time,  he  said, 
was  3,200.  He  said  that  for  the  last  year  the  company  has  been 
unable  to  get  enough  workers,  especially  women,  and  the  con- 
dition might  almost  be  described  as  a  labor  famine. 

The  reduction  in  the  volume  of  automobile  tire  business  noted 
every  fall  by  Akron  rubber  factories  is  said  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  trade  here  to  have  continued  several  weeks  longer 
than  usual  this  year.  He  added  that  indications  are  that  it  will 
soon  disappear  entirely. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  office  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
affords  7,000  feet  additional  floor  space.  The  new  apartments 
are  used  for  the  bookkeeping  and  billing  department,  thus  allow- 
ing more  space  for  the  sales  department  in  the  old  offices.  About 
14s  persons  are  now  employed  in  the  entire  office. 

.■\rmer  Carnahan,  formerly  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  been  employed  as  New  York  city  salesman  for  the 
.Swinchart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

.•\kron  rubber  companies  are  placing  on  their  stationery  the 
slogan  "Akron,  the  City  of  Opportunity,"  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  newly  organized  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  report  success  with  their 
new  non-skid  automobile  tire  recently  placed  on  the  market. 
The  tire  is  original  in  design.  The  words  "Non-Skid"  and 
"Firestone"  are  placed  alternately  in  raised  letters  diagonally 
across  the  tread  of  the  tire,  forming  a  broken  surface  that  is 
claimed  to  be  unusually  effective  in  preventing  skidding.  S.  G. 
Carkhuff,  secretary  of  the  company,  is  the  patentee  of  the  new 
feature. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  received  an  order  in  November  for 
a  quantity  of  rubber  insulated  wire  for  the  United  States  navy 
department. 

Harrv  G.  Smith,  city  representative  of  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.'s  Cleveland  branch,  resigned  on  November  30.  He  leaves  the 
employ  of  the  company  v/ith  their  good  will,  but  has  announced 
no  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Diamond  "Grip"  tire  has  been  placed  on  the  market  since 
the  Vanderbilt  Cup  races.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  skidding  and 
is  especially  for  racing  purposes.  Reports  from  the  factory  say 
that  consumers  are  taking  well  to  the  new  tire  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  far  behind  in  their  orders.  The  tire  was  used 
on  the  Locomobile  that  finished  third  in  the  Vanderbilt  race. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  disk-like  projections  of  the  tread. 

The  organization  of  the  racing  department  in  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  is  another  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  rub- 
ber tire  as  a  factor  in  automobile  speed  contests.  The  Diamond 
Company  have  entered  the  racing  world  as  extensively  as  any 
other  rubber  company  and  it  was  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of 
racing  matters  on  a  large  scale  that  the  department  was  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Joe  Tracy  has  been  employed  as  consulting  engineer 
on  racing  subjects  and  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
department.  Mr.  Tracy  was  first  an  expert  gasolene  engineer 
and  builder.  He  acted  as  general  designer  for  the  Locomobile 
company  and  attracted  attention  in  the  Vanderbilt  race  several 
years  ago.  He  also  drove  in  the  Grand  Prix  race  in  France 
three  years  ago.  For  the  last  year  he  has  been  consulting  en- 
gineer in  matters  relating  to  automobile  construction  and  racing 
and  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  subjects.     The  new  de- 


partment will  not  enter  the  field  until  next  year.  Through  its 
establishment,  contestants  in  large  races  who  use  Diamond  tires 
will  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Tracy's  advice  and  assistance. 

Little  interest  was  taken  in  the  Savannah  races  by  Akron 
rubber  companies.  Representatives  were  not  sent  and  the  only 
ones  who  are  known  to  have  attended  from  this  city  were  in- 
terested only  from  the  viewpoint  of  automobilists. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Slater,  advertising  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  to  re-enter  the  newspaper  business. 
With  H;  B.  R.  Briggs,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  and  M.  H. 
Lane,  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Co.,  he  has  purchased  the  Kala- 
mazoo (Michigan)  Telegram,  and  will  become  its  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Slater  will  be  succeeded  in  the  Firestone  office  by 
John  F.  Singleton,  who  has  held  the  position  before. 

Lemon  Greenwald,  recently  proprietor  of  the  Greenwald  Rub- 
ber Company,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  at  the  head  of  the  claims  adjusting  department. 

C.  W.  Harris,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  has  succeeded  Otis  Cook 
as  special  representative  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Akron. 

M.  I.  lies,  formerly  with  the  Firestone  company,  has  accepted" 
a  position  as  Chicago  salesman  of  the  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co. 


TIRES  AND  MOTORS. 


npHE  Canadian  department  of  trade  and  commerce  publishes 
•••  a  report  by  the  Canadian  trade  commissioner  at  Yokohama, 
from  which  we  quote :  "The  import  to  the  Orient  of  the 
British  Dunlop  tires  is  growing  in  an  astonishing  manner  year 
after  year.  The  importation  of  bicycles  into  Japan,  increased 
from  19,326  in  1905  to  34,523  in  1907,  has  created  an  active  de- 
mand for  rubber  tires.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  importa- 
tions last  year  represents  1,300,000  yen.  The  import  of  rubber 
tires  alone  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  250,000  yen  [=  about 
$125,000],  in  addition  to  which  there  are  imported  rubber  tires 
for  automobiles  and  jinrikisha  wheels,  and  for  several  other 
technical  purposes." 

THE   LONDON  AUTOMOBILE   SHOW. 

The  Olympia,  London,  which  recently  was  the  center  of  so 
important  an  interest  in  the  rubber  world,  was  again  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  members  of  the  rubber  trade  during  the  past 
month,  though  this  time  the  visitors  numbered  more  manufac- 
turers than  representatives  of  the  planting  interest.  The  occasion 
was  the  seventh  annual  International  Motor  Exhibition  held 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders,  Ltd,  from  November  13-21,  inclusive.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  great  annual  automobile  shows, 
having  the  official  recognition  of  the  Automobile  Club  and  for 
its  patrons  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  the  ex- 
hibitors include  the  leading  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
accessories,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  English  market  for  these  articles,  and  the 
absence  of  any  import  duties  in  that  market. 

As  usual  at  Olympia  the  tire  section  was  prominent,  embracing 
very  complete  displays  of  the  leading  British  manufacturers,  and 
of  the  foreign  makes  having  representation  in  that  country.  The 
leading  continental  tire  firms  had  exhibits,  and  one  of  importance 
came  from  .America — that  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  occupied  stand  No.  266.  On  the  whole,  the  tire  ex- 
hibits were  devoid  of  novel  features,  due  to  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  standardization  of  tires,  especially  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Bartlett,  Dunlop-Welch  and  other  leading 
patents.  Still,  the  different  makers,  as  a  rule,  had  new  features 
to  show,  indicating  a  continuous  effort  toward  the  improvement 
of  their  products.  The  effect  was  at  least  to  rob  the  exhibits  of 
monotony,  and  to  give  the  enterprising  young  men  in  the  charge 
of  making  sales  a  new  basis  for  their  arguments. 
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New    Rubber    Goods    in    the    Market. 


THE  "BASKET  BALL"  SHOE. 

ANEW  shoe,  introduced  for  the  first  time  this  season,  is  the 
"Basket  Ball,"  illustrated  on  this  page.  The  manu- 
facturers appear  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
practical  and  reliable  basket  ball  shoe  at  a  price  suffi- 
ciently low,  quality  considered,  to  interest  economical  buyers. 
The  upper  is  of  selected  heavy  canvas,  leather  reinforced,  witli 
a  fine  quality  of  soft,  pure  gum  rubber  in  the  flat   suction  sole. 


The  "Basket   Ball"    Shoe. 

This  sole  will  not  slip  on  a  polished  or  waxed  floor.  The  new 
shoe  has  been  subjected  to  thorough  test,  and  has  an  actual 
playing  record  of  14  games,  which  with  the  commendation  of 
leading  players  has  convinced  the  makers  that  it  is  practical, 
durable  and  of  exceptional  value.  [Enterprise  Rubber  Co., 
Boston.] 

"JIFFY"    FIRE  hose   HACK. 

The  "Jiffy"  tire  hose  rack,  illustrated  on  this  page,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  hose, 
keeping  it  dry  and  in  a  reliable  condition.  It  can  be  operated  in 
a  "jiffy,"  and  releases  the  hose  in  such  form  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  instant  reception  of  water.  The  "Jiffy"  rack  consists  of  a 
swinging  bracket  which  supports  a  hinged  rack  made  in  tlic 
shape  of  a  comb.  The  hose  is  suspended  in  loops  from  the 
teeth  of  the  comb-shaped  rack,  and  the  nozzle  is  stuck  down 
through  a  loop  of  metal  at  the  end  of  the  rack.  This  metal  loop 
is  hinged  at  one  end  and  at  the  outer  end  a  little  lug  engages  the 
corner   of   the    rack    forming    the    support    upon   which    it    rests 


"Jiffy"  Fire  Hose  Rack. 

when  holding  the  hose.  By  pulling  the  nozzle  slightly,  the 
metal  loop  is  disengaged  from  the  rack,  which  drops,  letting  the 
loops  fall  to  the  floor.  Tliese  are  spread  out  by  the  impact  as 
they  strike  the  floor,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  unfolding 
of  a  fan.  Water  can  be  turned  on  immediately  without  danger 
of  tangling  the  hose.  In  the  illustration  the  rack  is  shown  at- 
tached to  the  standpipe,  with  the  rack  up  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  hose.  ["Jiffy"  Fire  Hose  Rack  Co.,  No.  727  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York.] 


"CLING-TIGHT"    STORM    APRON. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a  photograph  of  the 
garment  as  worn,  relates  to  what  is  called  the  "Cling-Tight" 
storm  apron,  for  the  use  of  automobilists.  It  is  made  of  water- 
proof material,  with  a  band  of  steel  to  encircle  the  waist  and  one 
to  encircle  legs  above  the  ankles.  These  steel  bands  cling  closely 
to  tlie  figure  of  the  wearer,  holding  the  apron  snugly  to  it.  It 
makes  a  good  wet  weather  apron,  and  is  also  adapted  for  use  as  a 


"Cling-Tight"  Storm  Apron. 

cold  weather  protector.  Placed  over  a  lap  robe,  it  holds  the 
rolie  snugly  in  place,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  down  from  the 
waist.  It  is  readily  put  on  and  put  off;  it  "keeps  the  wind  out 
and  comfort  in."  It  has  no  straps,  buckles,  or  hooks ;  offers 
freedom  for  the  hands  and  feet  to  operate  the  levers  of  a  car; 
and  is  just  as  comfortable  for  a  long  buggy  ride.  [Beebe- 
Elliott    Co.,    Racine,    Wisconsin.] 

green    inner    TUBES    FOR    TIRES. 

Inner  tubes  for  motor  tires  have  in  the  past  been  of  three 
colors — red,  white,  and  pure  gum,  or  grey.  Of  course  color 
itself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  the 
durability  of  such  goods.  The  ingredient  used,  however,  in 
coloring  the  tube  may  be  one  that  gives  a  more  valuable  and 
lasting  product.  For  ten  years  past  or  more  it  has  been  patent 
that  German  chemists  have  accomplished  more  in  the  production 
of  colors  for  industrial  purposes  than  all  the  other  chemists 
in  the  world  put  together.  The  bulk  of  these  colors  were  not 
used  in  rubber  manufacture,  but  same  were  for  rubber  work, 
and  produced  results  hitherto  unknown.  When,  therefore,  the 
great  Continental  Company,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  produce  a 
green  motor  tube  and  claini  that  it  not  only  retains  its  elasticity, 
but  under  tests  shows  that  it  will  stand  a  greater  amount  of 
friction  than  existing  tubes,  it  points  to  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
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manufacture  of  these  goods.  What  particular  green  they  use  in 
their  compounding  is  not  known,  and  probably  will  not  transpire 
in  a  moment.  They  would  seem,  however,  to  be  first  in  the 
field,  and  if  the  tube  is  as  good  as  they  predict,  the  new  color 
will  act  as  an  additional  trade  mark  to  the  "Continental"  goods. 

A    NEW    TIRE    PBOTECTIVE    TREAD. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  tire  called  "Ke-Pa-Go-In"  is 
a  tread  of  specially  tanned  leather,  studded  with  cold-drawn 
rivets  of  steel.  The  rubber  carcass  used  in  this  tire  is  of  standard 
construction,  but  the  leather  tread  differs  somewhat  from  any 
before  offered  to  the  trade.  The  manufacturers  state:  "We  use 
rubber  in  our  construction  where  it  is  needed  only,  and  for  its 
adhesive   qualities.     We    do   not   usg   it   where   it   will   be   taxed 


"Ke-P.\-Go-In"  Puncture  Proof  Tires. 

beyond  reasonable  limits.  We  use  canvas  and  leather  for  the 
parts  which  are  exposed  to  wear  and  requiring  great  strength." 
The  tread  is  put  on  in  sections,  indicated  by  the  initials  A,  B, 
C,  D  in  the  cut,  each  overlapping  another  so  far  as  to  give 
two  thicknesses  of  leather  throughout  the  length  of  the  tire. 
Any  section  of  this  tread  may  be  renewed  separately  when 
necessity  arises.      [Beebe-EUiott   Co.,   Racine,   Wisconsin.] 

••EVERFLOAT"    LIFE    PRESERVER. 

The  illustration  herewith  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  manner  of   wearing  a  new  article  described  as   the   "Ever- 


"Everflo.\t"  Life  Preserver. 

float"  life  preserver,  and  which  met  with  an  extensive  demand 
from  bathers  at  Atlantic  Coast  resorts  during  the  past  summer. 
[Everfloat  Life  Preserver  Co.,  No.  304  Hudson  street,  New 
York.] 


THE    "TIME    SAVING  '    HOSE    COUPLER. 

The  advantageous  feature  claimed  for  this  coupler  is  that 
instead  of  requiring  to  be  put  together  in  a  certain  way,  the 
parts  fit  with  equal  effectiveness,  no  matter  how  brought  together. 
By  pressing  on  a  cam  the  parts  are  joined  tightly  on  a  recessed 


"Time   Saving"   Hose  Coupler. 


seated  washer.  There  is  practically  no  end  to  its  life  because  the 
cam  rarely  becomes  fastened  a  second  time  in  the  same  place, 
having  a  ring  its  full  diameter  upon  which  to  work  at  any  point. 
Connections  are  as  simple  as  opening  and  shutting  a  door.  These 
couplers  are  made  for  fire  and  garden  hose,  air,  steam,  and  so 
on.  [A.  W.  Findlay  Co.,  Twenty-third  and  Market  streets, 
Philadelphia.] 


THE  COTTON  GOODS  MARKET. 


■"THE  cotton  goods  market  is  exceedingly  firm  at  this  time,  with 
•^  an  advancing  tendency,  the  same  general  conditions  char- 
acterizing it,  as  were  reflected  in  our  report  last  month.  A 
reliable  source  stated  at  the  end  of  the  month :  "Doubts  of  the 
stability  of  values  in  the  cotton  goods  market  for  the  long  future 
were  dissipated  as  the  week  closed.  The  moderately  profitable 
level  that  was  sought  by  sellers  for  future  business  has  been 
reached  and  large  buyers  have  operated  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  measure  of  confidence  that  conservative  men 
were  hoping  for.  The  Government  report  for  the  volume  of  cot- 
ton ginned  to  November  14  verified  the  conditions  that  spinners 
who  buy  cotton  to  use  have  been  representing  to  selling  agents, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  future  course  of  things  it  is  not  felt 
that  it  will  be  harmful  to  the  values  of  goods." 

Information  from  dependable  sources  indicates  a  materially 
larger  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  in  every  branch  of  the 
mechanical  and  tire  trades.  Sea  Island  having  the  strong  call 
for  tire  purposes.  Rubber  manufacturers,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  were  somewhat  conservative  in  placing  their  contracts, 
and  if  the  expected  demand  for  their  product  materializes,  most 
of  them  will  have  to  reenter  the  market.  There  is  a  large  crop  01 
the  exceptional  qualities,  and  attractive  current  prices  have  in- 
duced a  steady  purchase  by  buyers  outside  the  trade,  and  it  now 
seems  improbable  that  the  market  will  lose  any  of  its  strength. 
Present  indications  are  that  home  mills  will  consume  more  cot- 
ton than  for  many  years  past,  in  addition  to  which  export  busi- 
ness is  strong  and  increasing.  The  very  superior  quality  of  this 
season's  crop  should  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  various 
lines  of  rubber  manufacture  using  cotton  fabrics,  and  should 
for  this  reason,  prove  of  special  interest  to  manufacturers  of 
tires. 

The  stock  of  various  weights  of  duck  on  hand  at  the  mills  is 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  the  mechanical  rubber  manufacturers 
are  placing  large  requisitions  in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 
While  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  scarcity  of  duck  during  the 
coming  season,  on  account  of  increased  production,  it  seems  prob- 
able at  this  time  that  the  demand  for  the  coming  year  will 
consume  the  supply.  The  manufacturers  of  stitched  canvas  belt- 
ing report  a  greatly  increased  demand. 


The  Argosy,  published  at  Georgetown,  said  in  a  recent  issue : 
"For  those  interested  in  rubber  cultivation  a  visit  to  the  George- 
town museum  is  particularly  worth  while  at  present,  for  the 
department  of  lands  and  mines  is  exhibiting  a  series  of  rubber 
samples  and  their  improved  tapping  knives.  A  quantity  of  litera- 
ture bearing  on  the  subject  is  also  displayed." 
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The  Rubber  Planting  Interest. 

YIELD  OF  ••CASTiLLOA  ELASTicA."  l,ands  of  I'll  Palmar  Estates,  incorporated  March  28,  1908,  under 

A  RECENT  bulletin  issued  by  Hacienda  del  Corte,  Inc.  (Mil-  the   laws  of  New   York,  with  $900/x)0  capital.     The  officers  are 

waukee,   Wisconsin),  gives   the    following   result  of   ex-  Walter  J.  Raymer  (Chicago),  president;  Wallace  T.  Jones  (New 

perimcntal  tapping  of  cultivated  Castilloa  rubber  on  their  York),    vice-president;    John    C.     Sanders     (Cleveland,    Ohio), 

estate  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico.     Three  groups,  each  of  16  trees,  were  treasurer,  and   George  A.  Tailer   (New   York),   secretary.     The 

tapped   twice — on  July   24  and   August  24,    1908 — three   different  financial  agent  is  John  A.  Barnes,  Monolith  building.  New  York, 

methods  of  tapping  being  employed,  and  the  average  weight  of  The   further   development  of  the  estates  is   in  the   hands  of  the 

rubber  per  tree  is  stated  to  have  been :  Tropical  Products  Co.,  incorporated  by  identical  interests  under 

First  group  :    Spiral  tapping 4.69  ounces  ''^"^  '^^^  °^  N'^"'  York,  March  28,  1908.    The  shares  of  El  Palmar 

Second  group:    Herring  lone  tapping 4.42       "  Estates  will  be  placed  in  trust  with  the  Windsor  Trust  Co.  (New 

Third  group:    V-eut  tapping 4.33        "  York)    until    the   development   now    in   prospect    has   been   com- 

The  age  of  these  trees  is  not  stated,  but  from  reference  to  the  ploted. 

estate— formerly  the  Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mexico—  rubber  show  at  kuala  XUMPUR. 

which  have  appeared  in  The  India  Rubiser  World,  it  seems  that  At  the  fifth  joint  annual  Agri-IIorticultural  Show  of  the  Ma- 

the  initial  planting  was  in   1900,  and  the  trees  experimented  on  lay  peninsula,   held   this  year  in   August   at   Kuala   Lumpur,  the 

are  probably  8  years  old.  number   of   entries   of  plantation   rubber   was   smaller   than    last 

EL  PALMAR  ESTATES-A    NEW    MEXICAN    COMPANY.  >'^=''''   ''"'  °"  "'"^  ^'^"'"^  ^''^   ^''^^^^  "'^/^  7^=  ^\".=,d  and   interest- 

mg.      iwenty-one   awards    were    made    for    exhibits    of    rubbei. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  control  of  "El  ^-,^g  Governor's  cup,  for  the  best  sample  of  rubber  in  the  show. 

Palmar    plantation  m  the  State  of  Vera.  Cruz,  Mexico,  on  which  ^^,.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^„g  ^^^^^^  i^  p^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  5^,,^^,^,^  ^^,p  ^,^ 

rubber  culture  was  begun  ten  years  ago,  m  connection  with  su-  Kamuning   estate.      Six   awards   were   made   for   gutta-percha,    ^ 
gar  and  other  products.     The  estate  embraces  4,682  acres,  part  ^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  p^^-   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^ppj^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^j 
of  which  has  been  planted  already  to  rubber  (Castilloa  elastica),  ,  j^^  machinery  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  rubber, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  new  management  is  to  make  rubber  plant- 
ing the  chief  interest  in  future.     Reference  has  been  made  already  rubber  on  ceylon  railways. 
to  the  rubber  product  of  "El  Palmar,"  in  which  have  been  inter-  The  official  railway  returns  of  Ceylon  are  beginning  to  men- 
ested  the  important  Mexican  firm.  Lions  Hcrmanos  y  Cia   (Lions  tion    rubber   specifically   as   an   article  of  traffic   and   the   record 
Brothers  &  Co.),  of  Pueblo.     The  new  administration   is  in  the  runs:  12  tons  in  1905;  13  tons  in  1906;  and  112  tons  in  1907.    The 


i^'li^MiiLii^ikii 


'^x*w^f 
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View  on  Estate  of  Oiuzaba  Rubber  Plantation  Co..  in  Mexico. 

[Planted   Castilioa   clostica,   three   years  old,  avcrasi'ig    i"    inches   in   circumference.! 
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revenue  from  transporting  rubber  is  not  large  yet,  the  figure  for 
1907  standing  at  1,201  rupees  [=$389.64],  whereas  the  railways 
earned  1,198,640  rupees  for  transporting  tea.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, the  railways  expect  to  have  more  rubber  business  in  the 
near  future,  for  the  Ceylon  Observer  mentions  that  the  railway 
department  is  constructing  a  special  rubber  store  at  Colombo. 

AN  ITEM   FROM  BURMA. 

The  Shwegyin  rubber  estate  is  reported  to  have  1,540  acres 
planted  to  Hevea  rubber,  one  to  four  years  old.  The  Ceylon 
Obsencr  quotes  the  manager  as  stating  that  i]4  pounds  of  dry 
rubber  had  been  obtained  from  three-year-old  trees.  The  planta- 
tion is  owned  by  the  Mergui  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  There  are 
three  other  plantations  of  Hevea  rubber  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  government  plantation,  mentioned  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World  [April  i,  1902— page  210]. 


RUBBER  STUDY  AT  AMAKI. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average  reader  is  not  familiar  with  the 
location  of  Amani,  especially  since  there  are  many  excellent  col- 
lections of  maps  which  do  not  contain  this  name.  As  most  gener- 
ally printed,  however — in  connection  with  Hafen  Tanga — the  sug- 
gestion is  natural  that  Amani  is  in  East  Africa,  within  the  Ger- 
man sphere  of  influence;  hence,  of  course,  there  is  scientific 
work  in  progress  there,  not  omitting  e.-cperiments  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  native  plants  that  give  promise.  From  this  re- 
mote region,  therefore,  comes  Der  Pflancer,  devoted  to  tropical 
agriculture,  and  issued  from  the  Biologisch  Landwirtschaftlichen 
Institut  Amani,  and  maintaining  a  character  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  periodical  much  longer  established  and  emanating  from 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  The  subject  of  rubber  culture  is  by  no  means 
the  subject  least  prominently  treated  in  the  monthly  issues  of 
Der  Pflanscr. 


The    Editor's   Book   Table. 


CONDUCTORS  FOR  ELECTRIC.\L  DISTRIBUTION;  THEIR  MA  IE- 
rials  and  Distribution;  the  Calculation  of  Circuits,  Pole  Line  Construc- 
tion, Underground  Workings,  and  Other  Uses.  By  _F.  -\.  C.  Perrine, 
AM  D  sc.  Second  edition.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  1907. 
[Cloth,    8vo.       Pp.   vil-l-287-l-tables   in  pocket.      Price,   $3.50   net.] 

THE  development  of  the  applications  of  electricity,  and,  what 
is  especially  to  our  point,  of  the  uses  of  insulated  wire, 
has  been  too  rapid  to  permit  most  of  those  who  have  been 
active  in  this  field  to  stop  to  record  the  results  of  their  work 
other  than  in  fragmentary  shape  in  the  current  technical  press 
and  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  societies.  When,  therefore, 
so  competent  a  hand  as  that  of  our  author  has  paused  to  outline 
a  comprehensive  view  up  to  date  of  the  subject  covered  by  the 
title  page  of  his  book,  it  has  been  an  event  in  scientific  progress 
not  lightly  to  be  considered. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  second  (and  revised)  edition  of 
a  work  issued  five  years  earlier.  It  seems  to  be  worth  while  here 
to  quote  from  the  latest  preface  the  author's  conclusion  that 
"comparatively  little  of  the  first  edition  has  become  obsolete, 
and  that  none  of  the  principles  of  practice  therein  have  lost  their 
force;  therefore,  the  revision  of  the  book  has  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  amplification  and  addition."  We  are  quite  willing  to 
agree  with  the  author  in  this  respect,  and  in  doing  so  to  point 
out  the  thorough  and  painstaking  character  of  his  work  in  the 
first  as  well  as  in  the  second  edition,  thus  avoiding  any  neces- 
sity for  quickly  revising  conclusions. 

There  are  chapters  on  conductor  materials,  alloyed  conductors, 
the  manufacture  of  wire,  wire  furnishings,  wire  insulation, 
catles,  calculation  of  circuits,  Kelvin's  law  of  economy  in  con- 
ductors, multiple  arc  distribution,  alternating  current  calculation, 
overhead  lines,  the  pole  line,  line  insulators,  and  underground 
conductors. 

Dr.  Perrine's  book  is  succinctly  written,  fairly  bristling  on 
every  page  with  points  that  are  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The'  chapter  on  "Wire  Finishing,"  for  example,  is  most  sug- 
gestive to  the  rubber  works  manager  who,  turning  his  attention 
for  the  first  time  to  the  insulated  wire  branch,  may  not  have 
appreciated  of  his  own  accord  the  importance  of  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  the  conductor  material.  The  extensive  chapter 
on  "Wire  Insulation"  deals  not  only  with  the  rubber  and  rubber 
compounds  employed,  but  also  the  various  mechanical  processes 
and  appliances  at  the  command  of  the  manufacturer  in  this 
branch.  Here,  particularly,  the  use  of  illustrations  is  very 
effective. 

We  shall  not  here  deal  with  the  distinctively  technical  fea- 
tures of  this  work,  further  than  to  commend  the  whole  to  the 
electrical  engineer,  for  whose  benefit  the  book  is  primarily  de- 
signed, though  it  is  none  the  less  worthy  the  attention  of  who- 
ever is  engaged  in  the  production  of  appliances  for  electrical 
distribution.     The  author  has  kept  in  mind  the  saving  clause,  as 


expressed    in    his    first    preface — the    difficulty    of    the    "task    of 
writing  up  to  the  present  condition  of  a  rapidly  moving  art." 

INDISCHE  CULTUUR  ALMANAK  (MET  SUPPLEMENT)  VOOR, 
1909.  Samengesteld  A.  H.  Berkout  en  M.  Greshoff,  22  e  Jaargang, 
Amsterdam:  J.  H.  De  Bussy,  1908.  [Cloth,  32mo,  pp.  368-t-vii.  Price, 
3    florins.] 

The  comprehensiveness  and  variety  of  the  contents  of  this 
yearly  handbook  of  Dutch  planting  interests  in  the  East  Indies  in- 
dicate more  thoroughly  than  does  any  other  single  publication  the 
vast  importance  of  these  interests.  There  are  statistics  of  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  tea,  spices,  rice,  quinine,  kapok,  coacoa- 
nuts,  indigo,  tapioca  and  other  products.  Attention  is  given  also 
to  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  though  the  production  of 
these  to  date  under  cultivation  is  as  yet  only  beginning.  There 
are  tables  of  weights,  measures,  temperature,  prices,  etc.,  of  mu- 
tual interest  to  estates  managers  in  Sumatra  and  Java  and  in- 
vestors at  home  in  the  plantation  enterprises.  Professor  Berk- 
hout,  one  of  the  compilers,  was  the  former  conservator  of  forests 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Dr.  Greshoff,  the  other,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Colonial  Museum  at  Haarlem.  The  supplement  re- 
ferred to  (48  pages)  is  a  list  of  books  and  periodicals  relating  to 
planting  interests. 

COTTON  MOVEMENT  AND  FLUCTUATIONS.  THIRTY-FIFTH 
annual  edition.  New  York:  Latham,  Alexander  &  Co.,  No.  16  Wall 
street.      [Cloth.  8   vo.     Pp.    193-t-plates.] 

This  is  perhaps  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  yearly  summary 
of  cotton  trade  conditions,  in  America  and  abroad,  available  in 
any  form.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  figures  for  a 
long  range  of  years  are  presented  for  comparison  with  the  latest 
compilations.  In  their  annual  letter,  dated  September  20,  1908, 
the  compilers,  who  are  cotton  commission  merchants,  predict: 
"As  business  of  all  kinds  in  all  departments  of  trade  is  improv- 
ing, it  can  confidently  be  expected  that  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton will  largely  increase  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  satisfactory 
business  and  prices  will  prevail." 

IN   CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 

Feasibility  of  Commercial  Growing  of  Rubber  Maintained  by  Professor 
01sson-Scffer=Bo;£-/iii  de  la  Asociacion  Financicra  International,  Mexico. 
IV-i    (Aug.   '08).     Pp.   i6-i7. 

Der  Gummireichtum  Sudamerikas.  By  O.  Spcrher.=5ui/-  und  Mittd- 
Amcrika,    Berlin    I-16    (Aug.    31.    '08).      Pp.    361-366. 

La  Situation  du  Guayule.  By  O.  Labroy.  [Points  to  the  inevitable  de- 
cline of  the  supply  of  this  Mexican  rubber  plant. ]=7oHrHa;  d  Agnculturt 
Iropicale.    Paris.      VIII-86    (Aug.    31.   '08).     Pp.   23i--!34. 

Die  Gewinnung  des  Parakautschuks  am  Amazons  und  Seine  Zukunft^  By 
D  Sandmann.  [From  a  report  on  German  imperial  colonial  office.]— Lier 
Tropenfianzer,    Berlin.      XII-9    (Sept.    '08).      Pp.    407-433- 


The  amount  of  "gutta-percha  and  rubber"  collected  from 
public  lands  in  the  Philippines  and  on  which  the  government 
collected  charges  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  is  stated 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  forestry  at  942  metric 
quintals   [=207,673  pounds.] 
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News    of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


JOHN    ,1.     WATSON.    PRESIUENT. 

AT  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Xew  York,  November  11),  John  J  Watson, 
Jr..  was  elected  president,  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  had 
existed  since  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Dale  on  July  18  last,  after 
having  held  the  office  for  more  than  five  years.  On  the  same 
date  Mr.  Watson  was  elected  president  of  the  General  Rubber 
Co.,  in  place  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  who  resigned  a  few 
months  ago  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
improvement  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Watson,  who  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  became  em- 
ployed in  1896  by  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  of  Providence,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt.  Four  years  later 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co., 
continuing  for  awhile  his  connection  with  the  Trust  company. 
Later  he  was  purchasing  agent  of  the  Banigan  company  as  well. 
In  October,  1901,  he  was  called  to  the 
general  offices  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  at  New  York,  being  elected  sec- 
ond assistant  treasurer.  In  May,  1902, 
he  was  elected  assistant  treasurer ;  in 
1904  he  was  elected  treasurer,  and  in 
May,  1905,  and  annually  since  elected 
treasurer  and  director. 

The  General  Rubber  Co.  was  incor- 
porated in  May.  1904,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  crude  rubber  to  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  later  came  to 
sustain  a  similar  relation  to  the  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  also.  Colonel 
Colt  was  president  from  the  beginning 
until  his  recent  retirement,  and  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  the  treasurer.  In  April, 
1906,  on  the  taking  effect  of  the  merger 
of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
with  the  United  States  Co.,  Mr.  Watson 
was  elected  a  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  former,  and  has  been  re-elected  to 
these  position  annually  since.  No  in- 
timation   has    been    given    of    which,     if 

any,   of   the   various    offices   held   by    Mr.  Juhn  }.\\ 

Watson    in    the    past    he    may    relinquish 

in  view  of   becoming  president   of   two   of   tlic   corporations   re- 
ferred to. 

Before  coming  to  New  York,  Mr.  Watson  for  three  years 
represented  the  town  of  Jamestown  in  the  Rhode  Island  legis- 
lature and  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
corrections. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    CO.     CHANGES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  in 
Chicago,  on  October  30,  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton  retired  from  the 
presidency,  after  a  long  term  of  service,  and  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  was  succeeded  as  president  by  the  elec- 
tion of  H.  B.  Taylor,  .\.  is.,  whose  connection  with  the  company 
dates  back  28  years.  Mr.  Taylor  -will  continue  to  reside  in 
New  Y'ork,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  several  social  organizations,  and  a  director  in  electrical 
and  other  corporations.  Some  of  the  engineering  and  other 
administrative  work  of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  will  be 
done  henceforth  in  New  York.  Mr.  Taylor  is  succeeded  as 
vice-president  by  H.  A.  Halligan,  formerly  secretary,  who  in 
turn  is  succeeded  by  George  C.  Pratt.  Two  additional  vice- 
presidents  were  elected — F.  R.  Welles,  who  has  charge  of  the 
company's  foreign  business,  and  Willi.uii   P.   Sidlcy,  who  retains 


title  of  general  counsel.  The  Western  Electric  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  electrical  manufacturing  concerns  in  existence,  are  large 
customers  of  the  rubber  industry.  They  are  expanding  of  late 
and,  it  is  thought  in  some  some  quarters,  may  at  an  early  date 
offer  some  of  the  $15,000,000  5  per  cent,  bond  issue  authorized 
by  the  shareholders  a  year  ago.  The  company  recently  sup- 
plied new  equipment  for  the  main  telephone  exchange  in  Paris, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  old  by  fire. 

WINDING    UP    OF    THE    SEWARD    RUBBER    CO. 

The  Superior  court  for  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  ac- 
cepted on  November  7  the  final  report  of  L.  C.  Ryce,  receiver 
of  the  Seward  Rubber  Co.  (Berlin,  Connecticut),  and  passed  an 
order  allowing  $2,750  for  his  own  and  $750  for  his  attorney's 
services,  and  directing  the  payment  of  a  final  dividend  of  4.6  per 
cent,  to  the  creditors,  which,  with  the  50  per  cent,  paid  in  July, 
will  give  them  54.6  per  cent.  The  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  February  18,  1908. 
,  [See  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World — page 
199.]  With  the  report  were  letters  from 
creditors  whose  claims  aggregated  66  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  stating  that  the  divi- 
dend already  received  was  larger  than 
they  had  expected  the  estate  could  pay,  and 
that  they  got  it  sooner  than  they  expected. 

TRADE  news   NOTES. 

The  Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co,  (Win- 
sted,  Connecticut),  on  November  6,  1908, 
filed  with  tlie  secretary  of  state  at  Hart- 
ford a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital 
stock  from  $10,000  to  $35,000.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  company  are  planning  to 
make  some  important  extensions  to  their 
plant  and  business. 

The  Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  (Wal- 
pole,  Massachusetts),  have  establisheil 
new  and  larger  quarters  for  their  Boston 
office  at  No.  185  Summer  street,  oppo- 
site the  South  station,  across  the  street 
from  the  old  location  at  No.  170  Sinn- 
mer  street.  Mr.  E.  W.  Furbush,  gen- 
eral manager,  usually  spends  his  mornings  at  the  factory  and 
afternoons  at  the  Boston  office.  Mr.  Louis  O.  Duclos,  the  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  will  make  his  headquarters  at  the  new  offices. 
Mr.  G.  Edward  Habich,  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  broker, 
in  Boston,  has  removed  his  offices  from  No.  170  Summer  to  No. 
185  Summer  street;  telephone  1706  Oxford. 

The  Bay  State  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts),  have  made  a  change  in  their  representation  at 
Chicago,  where  their  agent  now  is  Richard  Wick,  No.  356  Dear- 
born street. 

The  Archer  Rubber  Co.  (Millford,  Massachusetts),  are  re- 
ported to  'be  much  cramped  for  room  in  their  present  location, 
and  to  have  informed  the  local  board  of  trade  of  the  receipt  of 
inducements  from  other  towns  for  the  removal  of  their  plant. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Miller,  formerly  general  representative  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  (.-\kron,  Ohio),  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  automobile  tire  department  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  of 
New  York,  with  headquarters  in  New  Y'ork  city. 

Frazar  &  Sale,  Limited,  import  and  export  merchants  (Nos. 
63-65  Wall  street,  New  York),  announce  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Richard  F.  Warner  as  manager  of  their  New  York  office, 
taking  charge  from  November  16. 
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BOSTON  RUBBER  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts  a  statement  of  their  financia! 
condition,  as  required  by  the  statutes,  for  their  business  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1908,  the  details  of  which  are  reproduced  below, 
in  comparison  with  which  are  given  here  also  the  figures  for  the 
two  years  preceding : 


Year  Ending  August  31,   1906. 


assets. 


$1,668,126.18 


Cash     $188,128.74 

Cash   advanced    for   goods   not    yet   received....  28,419.01 

Accounts    leceivable    499,9g6.32 

Merchandise,    including    raw    material 501.582. 11 

Machinery    and    tools    244,848.00 

Land    and    buildings    205,150.00 

Furniture    and    patents    2.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock     $1,200,000.00 

Loans      None 

Accounts   payable    10,604.72 

Guarantee   account   and    profit   and    loss 457,521.46     $1,668,126.18 

Year  Ending  August  31,   1907. 

ASSETS. 

Patents      

Office    furniture    

Land   and  buildings,  September   i,    1906 

Added    during    year: 

Cambridge    land     $136,102.70 

Cambridge    buildings    30,140.80 

Plymouth     5,529.00 

New   hose  building    14.075.40 

New    foundry    building    8,777.40 

Machinery   and    tools,    September    i,    1906 

Added    during    year: 

Machinery,     Cambridge      $93,649.48 

Machinery,    Plymouth     22,183.33 

Cash    

Accounts    receivable    

Inventory    (60   p'er    cent,    raw    material)     


$1.00 

1.00 

,150.00 


194, 
244i 


IIS 
68 


625.30 
848.00 


,832.81 
,982.22 
,443.85 
,516.94 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital     stock,    preferred     .  . . 

Capital    stock,    common    

Loans     

Accounts    payable     

Surplus    (for  common  stock) 


Net  sales  for  year  ending  August   31,    1907 

Net  earnings  for  year  ending  August   31,    1907. 
Quick   assets    


Year  Ending  August  31,  1908. 

ASSETS. 

Patents     

Office    furniture    

Land    and    buildings,    September    i,    1907 

Added    during    year: 

To    complete    hose    buildings     $95,252.14 

To  complete   shipping   and    storage   building. . 

To  complete  foundry    

Plymouth    

New    construction    

Amount    charged    off    to    date    

Machinery    and   tools,    September    i,    1907.... 

Added     during    year: 

Machinery,    Cambridge     $144,442.25 

Machinery,    Plymouth     3,177.72 

Amount   charged   off  to   date $317,288.26 

Cash      

Accounts    receivable    

Inventory     


$2,152,401.12 

$750,000.00 

450,000.00 

360,000.00 

22,865.20 

569,535.92 

$2,152,401.12 

$2,744,705.68 

200,961.29 

1. 391. 943-01 


$1.00 
1. 00 

399.775.30 


171,045.41 
17,290.43 
51,273.80 
51,162.63 
93,229.18 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital    stock,    preferred 
Capital    stock,    common    . 

Loans    

Accounts    payable     

Surplus     


386,024.41 
360,680.81 

147,619.97 

77.984.35 
467,564.05 
574,113.69 

$2,513,764.58 

$750,000.00 

450,000.00 

695,000.00 

43.669.33 

575,095.25 

$2,513,764-58 
SALE    OF    A    RUBBER    CEMENT    PLANT. 

George  C.  Brice,  who  in  May  last  was  made  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  National  Cement  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Toledo,  Ohio),  on  November  11  offered  the  property  of  the 
company  for  sale.  The  purchasers  were  the  Continental  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  Co.,  of  Toledo,  who  now  hold  all  the  real 
estate  and  machinery  included,  for  re-sale.  The  business  re- 
ferred to  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  manufacture  of  tire  repair 
outfits  and  the  like  by  Arlington  U.  Betts  &  Co.,  of  Toledo, 
which  was  conducted  for  a  number  of  5'ears,  being  incorporated 
later  successively  as  the  Red  Cross  Rubber  Co.,  the  Red  Cross 
Rubber  and  Cement  Co.,  J.  E.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  and  in  1897,  the 


National  Cement  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  for  more  than  10  years  three  of  the  five  of 
the  corporations  of  the  National  company  have  continued  with 
the  business  in  an  official  capacity — Dean  V.  R.  Manley,  James 
E.  Bancroft  and  Edward  P.  Hubbell.  Mr.  Betts,  by  the  way, 
joined  the  United  States  army,  went  to  the  Philippines,  and  was 
last  heard  from  by  his  friends  in  America  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Albay,  out  there. 

NEW    YORK    BRANCH    OF    THE    DIAMOND    COMPANY. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  closed  their 
downtown  branch  in  New  York,  long  maintained  at  78  Reade 
street,  and  devoted  latterly  to  their  mechanical  goods  products, 
and  consolidated  their  business  at  their  newer  uptown  branch, 
1876  Broadway,  opened  originally  for  their  tire  trade  alone. 
The  personnel  of  their  New  York  branch  now  consists  of  Har- 
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The   Diamond    Rubber   Co.'s    New    York    Branch. 

vey  J.  Woodard,  general  manager;  T.  S.  Lindsey,  office  manager; 
J.  J.  Jordan,  sales  manager;  W.  R.  Bliss,  manager  mechanical 
department;  E.  B.  Williams,  manager  solid  tire  department  and 
truck  department,  and  F.  A.  Lidle,  manager  hard  rubber  depart- 
ment. The  business  of  the  company  in  New  York  is  conducted 
by  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  a  separate  corporation 
which  controls  also  the  business  of  the  Boston  branch. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
have  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  December  15,  1908,  to  stockholders  of 
record  December  5,   1908. 

The  Manufacturers'  Rubber  Co.  (Philadelphia)  have  declared 
the  regularly  quarterly  dividend  of  iji  per  cent,  (iu  the  pre- 
ferred shares,  payable  on  December  i. 

The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.,  an  important  jobbing  firm  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  awarded  recently  a  contract  for  5,000 
feet  of  fire  hose  for  the  fire  department  of  that  city. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  are  rebuilding  the 
brick  structure,  a  part  of  their  reclaiming  plant  at  Chiltonville, 
Massachusetts,  the  undermining  of  which  during  a  recent  storm 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World. 

The  coupons  due  regularly  on  the  first  mortgage  6  per  cent. 
bonds  of  the  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (New  York) 
were  payable  on  and  after  November  2  at  the  office  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Co. 

The  United  States  treasury  department  authorizes  a  drawback 
on  the  duties  on  imported  spring  steel  used  in  rubber  and  steel 
truss  springs  made  by  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  (New  York), 
equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  such  steel,  less  the  legal 
deduction  of  i  per  cent,  applicable,  of  course,  where  the  trusses 
referred  to  are  imported. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  celebration  of  the  isoth 
anniversary  of  Pittsburg  was  an  industrial  and  commercial 
parade,  one  of  the  "floats"  in  which  represented  the  wholesale 
shoe  firm  of  Wagner  Brothers,  large  distributors  of  the  Wales- 
Goodyear  Shoe  Co.'s  "Bear  Brand"  of  rubbers.  The  float  em- 
braced a  life-sized  representation  of  a  polar  bear,  which,  since 
the  celebration,  has  done  advertising  duty  in  Wagner  Brothers' 
window. 
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MK.   HUNTER  PRESIDENT  OF   THE   "PEERLESS." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (New  York,  November  19)  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hunter 
was  elected  president  of  the  company,  succeeding  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Dale.  Mr.  Hunter  had  previously  been  vice  president 
of  the  company,  and  largely  in  charge  of  its  factory  operation 
since  Mr.  Dale  began  giving  so  large  a  share  of  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Hunter 
is  also  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Rubber  Goods  company, 
the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  and  the 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  The  office  of  president  of  the  last  two 
companies  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dale. 
*        *        * 

Mr.  William  Hillman  has  accepted  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  main  offices  of  the  company.  No.  16  Warren  street. 
New  York,  to  take  efifect  from  December  l.  Mr.  Hillman  has 
been  connected  for  22  years  with  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  (Bos- 
ton), latterly  as  manager  of  their  New  York  branch, 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

Wright  &  Ditson,  October  29,  igo8,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  state ;  capital  $50,000.  Incorporators :  George  Wright  and 
John  F.  Morrill,  344  Washington  street,  Boston,  and  Francis  G. 
Coates,  132  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The  new  corporation 
will  cover  the  business  in  New  York  of  the  long-established 
sporting  goods  house  under  the  same  name  in  Boston,  the  stock 
of  which  includes  so  many  articles  into  which  rubber  goods 
enter. 

The  Mexican  Plantation  Association,  Inc.,  November  5,  1908, 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware;  capital  authorized,  $1,800,000.  In- 
corporators :  F.  M.  Shive,  S.  E.  Roberson  and  Harry  W.  Davis, 
all  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Mexican  Plantation  and  Colonization  Co.,  November  6, 
1908,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware ;  capital  authorized,  $200,000. 
Incorporators :  William  I.  N.  Lofland,  William  F.  P.  Lofland 
and  Samuel  C.  Ware,  all  of  Dover,  Del. 

Rubber-Bound  Brush  Co.,  November  19,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Ernest  B. 
Wright  and  George  E.  Goodman,  New  York  city;  and  Herbert 
V.  Hardman,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  the  latter  having  been  some- 
time connected  with  the  Hardman  Rubber  Co.,  the  inventor  of  a 
hard  rubber  handled  brush  which  the  new  company  intend  to 
exploit. 

Bickford  &  Francis  Belting  Co.,  November  14,  1908,  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State ;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators : 
R.  Kenneth  Bickford,  W.  Morse  Wilson  and  Samuel  H.  Pooley. 
Location  of  business,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Lightning  Hose  Co.,  November  12,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts ;  authorized  capital,  $200,000.  Incorporators : 
Walter  E.  Fisher  and  Edwin  C.  Fisher,  Winchester,  Mass.,  and 
Sumner  A.  Gould,  Woburn,  Mass. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Bailey  "Won't  Slip"  tire,  tread,  under 
license,  has  teen  taken  on  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  (Edinburgh,  Scotland)  ;  the  Hannoversche  Gummikamm- 
Compagnie  Altiengesellschaft  (Hannover-Limmer)  ;  and  the 
Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  in  addition  to  the 
already  long  list  of  licensees. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  from  time  to  time  put  on 
their  honor  roll  the  names  of  employes  as  they  complete  the 
fiftieth  year  of  employment  at  their  factory  at  College  Point 
(New  York),  which  was  established  in  1854  as  the  India  Rubber 
Comb  Co.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  rubber  factory  in  the 
United  States  has  an  equal  number  of  employes  so  long  in  con- 
tinuous service.  The  company  referred  to  make  a  substantial 
present  to  those  reaching  the  fifty-year  limit,  besides  continuing 
them  on  the  pay-roll  if  this  is  desired  by  the  employe. 


■UNITED    STATES    RUBBER    CO.'S    SHARES. 

TR.\.\SArTiONS   on    the    New   York    Stock    Exchange   for    four 


wei-ks    ending  November  21  : 

Common  Stock. 
Week  October      31     Sales  1,400  shares     High 
Week  November    7     Sales  6.850  shares     High 
Week  November  14     Sales  7,000  shares     High 
Week  November  2t     Sales  2,800  shares     High 

For  the  year — High,   p'/2,   Aug,   7;   Low,    17 yi,    Feb, 

Last    year — High,    s^'Ai    Low,    i3'/2. 


34 

36I4 
37V4 
36 
26. 


Week  October  31 
Week  November  7 
Week  November  14 
Week  November  21 
For  the  year — High, 
Last  year  -High,   109; 


First  Preferred  Stock. 


Sales  1,113  shares 
Sales  3.719  shares 
Sales  3,760  shares 
Sales  800  shares 
106,  Nov.  10;  Low, 
^ ;  Low,   61 14, 


High  loo'/t 
High  104J4 
High  106 
High  los 

76,    Feb.    19, 


Low  32^ 

Low  32'4 

Low  35  Va 

Low  34 


Low    99 
Low    ggyi 
Low  104 
Low  102 


Second  Preferred  Stock, 

Week  October      31     Sales       25  shares     High  67        Low    66}^ 

Week  November    7     Sales  1,300  shares     High  75         Low    70 

Week  November  14     Sales     400  shares     High  75         Low    75 

Week  November  21     Sales     300  shares     High  74^     Low     74 

For    the   year — High,    75,    Nov.    6;    Low,    42,    Feb.    21, 

Last  year — High,    78'A;    Low,   39. 

At  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  (New  York, 
November  23)  it  was  learned  that  cable  information  had  been 
received  from  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  the  French  government 
bad  granted  the  application,  which  was  made  last  summer,  for 
the  official  introduction  into  France  of  bearer  certificates  repre- 
senting 50,000  shares  of  first  preferred  stock  of  the  rubber  com- 
pany. It  appears  that  the  French  public  are  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  certificates  in  small  denominations  in  favor  of  the  bearer, 
and  that  in  dealing  in  France  in  foreign  securities  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  conform  to  this  custom  by  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  certificates- of  stock  are  deposited  with  a  trust 
company,  which  in  turn  issues  against  such  stock  deposit  bearer 
certificates  for  circulation  in  France.  The  text  of  these  certificates 
is  in  French  and  English.  Messrs.  Dupont  &  Furlaud,  bankers  in 
Paris,  have  arranged  to  deposit  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co..  in  New  York,  certificates  for  first  preferred 
stock  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  against  which  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  will  issue  bearer  certificates  up  to  a  total  of  5-3.000 
shares.  It  is  these  bearer  certificates  which  have  now  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  market.  Speaking  of  the  French  bankers, 
Mr.  Maurice  Leon,  of  New  York,  who  acted  as  their  counsel  in 
connection  with  this  transaction,  stated :  "This  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican industrial  stock  to  be  introduced  in  this  manner  on  the 
French  market,  and  this  move  should  be  of  important  advantage 
to  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  in  broadening  the  market  for 
their  securities." 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  offered  $4,000 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  grand  prix  race  at  Savannah,  including 
$2,000  for  the  first  car,  $1,250  for  the  second  car  and  $750  car 
finishing,  if  equipped  with  "Continental"  tires.  The  company 
offered  also  $500  in  cash  prizes  to  be  distributed  between  second 
and  third  cars  winning,  if  equipped  with  "Continentals." 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey)  offered  $4,000 
in  cash  prizes  to  the  winning  drivers  in  the  grand  prix  race  at 
Savannah — $2,coo  for  the  first,  $T.ooo  to  the  second  $500  to  the 
third,  $300  to  the  fourth  and  $2C0  to  the  fifth— if  equipped  with 
Michelin  tires.  Also  $1,000  cash  to  be  distrbutcd  to  the  drivers 
of  the  first  three  winning  cars  if  shod  with  Michelin  tires. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spotts,  formerly  manager  of  the  paint  department, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Ferris,  assistant,  at  the  general  offices  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  are  now 
associated  with  The  Protectus  Co.,  paint  makers — Mr.  Spotts  as 
secretary  and  Mr.  Ferris  as  New  York  n^anager — Hudson  Ter- 
minal building,  No.  30  Church  street.  New  York. 
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NEW  STOEE   IN   THE   CKOCKER   SYNDICATE. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Co.,  a  new  corporation  under  th°  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  have  opened  a  wholesale  and  retail  rubber  goods 
store  at  Lynn,  in  connection  with  the  already  extensive  line  of 
stores  under  the  management  of  Isaac  Crocker,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Martin  M.  Fitzgerald  is  president  and  manager; 
Isaac  Crocker,  treasurer,  and  J.  A.  Jewell,  secretary'.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  Lynn  store,  at  No.  320  Union  street,  occurred  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  November  21,  at  which  time  an 
orchestra  was  engaged.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  vis- 
itors, and  not  a  little  business  was  done.  Mr.  Crocker  expects 
to  see  this  become  one  of  the  best  stores  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

■RUBBERTEX"  COMPANY  CHANGES. 

The  Rubberte.x  Cloth  and  Paper  Co.  have  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Indiana  a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital 
stock  from  $40,000  to  $100,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  in- 
creased capital  has  been  secured  in  Chicago,  to  which  city  the 
general  offices  have  been  removed — to  No.  166  Michigan  avenue. 
The  factories  remain  at  Logansport,  Indiana.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  now  are  Francis  G.  Porter,  president  and  general 
manager;  Frank  Baacker,  first  vice  president;  William  B.  Wal- 
ter, second  vice  president  and  manager  of  sales ;  James  P. 
Walker,  secretary;  T.  J.  Hyman,  treasurer;  Lou  A.  Bond,  in- 
ventor and  patentee  of  the  "Rubbertex"  materials,  consulting 
expert. 

PERRONAL   MENTION. 

Mr.  Elston  E.  W.\dbrooiv,  of  Poel  &  Arnold  (Boston  and 
New  York),  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Victorian  Club, 
the  leading  British  club  of  New  England.  The  club  holds 
monthly  dinners  at  which  distinguished  visitors  to  the  United 
States  are  often  guests.  At  a  recent  dinner,  for  example,  W.  F. 
Hirst,  editor  of  the  London  Economist,  spoke  on  the  tariff  and 
political  economy  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Among 
other  speakers  was  the  new  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  Wadbrook. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
is  announced  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Wisconsin  National 
History  Society,  at  Milwaukee,  on  the  evening  of  December  10. 

Mr.  James  A.  Swinehart,  president  of  the  Swinehart  Tire  and 


Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  has  secured  22  patents  on  rubber 
tires,  including  the  "sidewire"  tire  now  in  such  general  use. 

Mr.  James  Tinto,  managing  director  of  the  Irwell  and  Eastern 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England,  is  now  a  visitor  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  president  during  the  year  1907  of  the 
India-Rubber  Manufacturing  Association,  of  which  he  has  been 
an  active  member  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Gorham,  son  of  W.  J.  Gorham,  head  of  the  Gor- 
ham  company,  was  married  recently  in  Oakland  to  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Johnson,  of  Alameda.  Mr.  Gorham  is  manager  of  the 
Gorham  Enginering  Works,  in  Alameda. 


NEW    "STAMFORD    SUPPLIES"    FACTORY. 


'T'HE  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.  have,  within  a  few  weeks 
•^  past  begun  operations  in  their  new  plant  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  This  concern  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1900, 
at  that  time  introducing  to  the  trade  a  line  of  rubber  substitutes 
that  has  become  well  known  in  this  and  other  countries  as  the 
"Stamford  substitutes."  Last  year  the  company's  business  had 
grown  to  such  volume  that  the  original  quarters  became  inade- 
quate, and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  plant  that  would  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  its  standard  products.  For 
this  purpose  a  site  on  the  East  branch  of  the  Stamford  harbor 
was  secured  late  in  the  year  and  building  operations  begun.  The 
factory  is  constructed  throughout  of  reinforced  concrete,  with 
block  curtain  walls,  and  consists  of  a  main  building  of  two  stories, 
a  wing  of  three  stories,  and  an  attached  boiler  house.  A  wharf 
extends  from  the  front  of  the  main  building  to  the  harbor  line, 
where  all  water  freight  is  received  and  forwarded,  the  daily 
freight  steamer  to  New  York  touching  at  this  point.  The  plant 
is  equipped  with  machinery  especially  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  substitutes  of  the  various  kinds,  with  the 
greatest  possible  economy  of  labor  and  expense.  One  Corliss 
engine  of  100  hp.  and  one  engine  of  smaller  rating  supply  the 
power,  and  steam  is  generated  by  a  boiler  of  150  hp.  capacity. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  F.  R.  Gillespie, 
New  York  city,  president ;  R.  H.  Gillespie,  Stamford,  vice  presi- 
dent;  W.  F.  Gillespie,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 


New    F.^ctory   of   the   Stamford   Rubber    Supply    Co. 
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Review  of  the  Crude   Rubber  Marker. 


THE  past  month  has  been  one  of  marked  changes  in  the  price 
situation,  which  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  is  best 
described  as  unsettled.  There  was  a  gradual  advance  in 
prices  of  nearly  all  grades  until  near  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
fine  Islands  new  was  quoted  as  high  as  123(0  125  and  fine  Upriver 
up  to  130  per  pound,  and  an  element  of  firmness  seemed  to  pre- 
vail. During  the  closing  days  of  November,  however,  a  decline 
was  noted,  and  the  figures  given  on  this  page  may  be  described 
as  representing  quotations  largely  nominal.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  to  indicate  a  return  to  the  price  levels  of  a 
year  ago,  or  the  still  lower  figures  of  last  March.  Every- 
where in  the  industries  are  evidences  of  returning  activity — of 
a  more  general  prosperity — and  the  resulting  demand  for  rubber 
goods  without  an  increased  supply  of  raw  material,  points  to 
higher  priced  rubber,  as  a  permanent  condition,  than  has  been 
the  rule  for  the  past  twelve  months  prior  to  November.  Tha 
condition  is  one  of  acute  interest  to  manufacturers  just  now, 
and  particularly  to  such  as  may  have  marked  down  the  prices 
of  finished  goods  to  correspond  with  the  last  slump  in  crude 
rubber  quotations. 

From  Para,  where  the  public  authorities  are  ever  active  in 
the  matter  of  putting  on  trade  all  the  burdens  of  taxation  it  will 
bear,  come  reports  of  a  new  motiopoly  or  syndicate  to  deal  with 
all  the  rubber  produced  in  Para  State.  While  full  details  are 
lacking,  the  scheme  would  appear  to  involve  some  financial  bene- 
fit to  the  government,  and  the  object  can  hardly  be  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  rubber  to  consumers.  The  fear  is  entertained  in 
some  quarters  that  the  purpose  may  be  to  create  a  "corner"  in 
rubber,  and  thus  keep  up  prices,  but  the  impracticability  of  such 
a  course  is  pointed  out  in  an  article  reprinted  elsewhere  from 
the  Manao's  Revista.  Leaders  in  the  rubber  trade  in  different 
countries  are  seeking  to  have  political  influence  brought  to  bear 
against  the  Para  suggestions. 

Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  November  30,  the  current  date : 

Par.^.                               Dec.  I,  '07.  Nov.  i,  '08.  Nov.  30, 

Islands,  fine,  new   72(S;73  103    (n,\o^  Ii4(a'ii5 

Islands,  fine,  old none  here  ^108  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 83(084  109    (giio  I23@I24 

Upriver,  fine,  old 86(087  U-    (S'113  127(01128 

Islands,  coarse,  new 44(S:'4S  53J4@  54  6o(2;  61 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  (3}  60  none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 66(3:67  83    @  84  92(0;  93 

Upriver.  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Cameta,  coarse none  here  55    (ff  56  63®  64 

Caucho   (Peruvian),  sheet..      s6(S.57  59    (@  6c  74®  75 

Caucho   (Peruvian),  ball...       66(0:67  77    @  78  go(@  91 
Ceylon     (Plantation),     fine 

sheet    9i@94  1 18    @iig  I29(®i30 

African. 
Sierra  Leone,  1st  quality .97(^98      Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .Ii2(g;ii3 

Massai,  red   97(^98      Lopori   strip,   prime...   86Ca  87 

Benguella    62(0^3     Madagascar,  pinky 89§(,90 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices, 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — show  an  advance  as  compared  with  last 
month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 9H@  9% 

(Jld   rubber  boots  and   shoes — foreign 9'A@  QH 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires  6    @  6V4 

-Automobile  tires 6    @  6J^ 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @  S 

White  trimmed  rubber   loV2@l  I 

Heavy  black  rubber  5%@  SVa 

Air  brake  hose 3J4@  4 

Garden  hose  2    @  2J4 

Fire  and  large  hose 2^@  3 

Matting  I  VsCo    151* 


Accra,  flake  21(^22      Ikelemba    none  here 

Cameroon  ball   62(0)63      Soudan  niggers   85(g  86 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,    sausage 83(^84      Mexican,  scrap  8o(g8i 

Guayaqud,  strip   69(^70      Mexican,  slab  58(a6o 

Nicaragua,  scrap   Si(g82      Mangabeira,  sheet   56(^57 

Panama   3o(a:6i      Guayule    36;g37 

East  Indian. 

Assam    ■•■••••■■ 92@93      Borneo    35@45 

Late  rara  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine  5$20O      Upriver,  fine  6$2oo 

Islands,  coarse  2$400      Upriver,  coarse   4$200 

,    ^       ,,     .  ,   .  Exchange   isj^d. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine  7$ooo      Exchange   1514^. 

Upriver,  coarse  5$ooo 

Statistics   of  Para    Rubber   (Excludiag   Caucho). 

New  York. 

Fine  and                   Total    Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.     1908.     1907.  1906. 

Stocks,    September   30.. tons        48            31=      79        173  155 

Arrivals.  October 984          474=1458       1313  1354 

505=  IS37       i486       1510 
464=  1316       1316       1385 


Aggregatmg 1032 

Deliveries,  October  852 


Stocks,  October 


180  41=    221         170         125' 

Para.  England. 

1908.  1907.  1906.  1908.  1907.  1906. 
Stocks,  September  30... tons  440  572  1450  285  550  485 
.Arrivals,  October   3160     2950    2985      805      895      840 

Aggregating   36CO    3522    4435     1090     1445     1325 

Deliveries,   October    3080    3105    4295      825      850      823 

Stocks,    October  31 520      417       140  265  595  500 

World's  visible  supply,  October  31 tons  2742  2779  2460 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  October  31 7830  7670  7780 

Para   receipts   of   Caucho,   same   dates 1130  880  885 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States.   Oct.  31..  586  835  963 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  October  31 1150  762  732 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street, 
New  York)  advises  as  follows:  "The  money  market  has  con- 
tinued easy  through  November,  with  a  fair  demand  for  rubber 
paper  at  5@5y2  per  cent,  for  the  best  names,  and  S>:)(26  per 
cent,  for  those  not  so  well  known,  but  probably  the  demand  will 
fall  off  in  December,  as  usual." 

Liverpool 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [October  31]: 

The  scarcity  of  supplies  of  actual  available  rubber  in  warehouse  in  the 
consuming  markets,  which  explains  the  rapid  advance  of  values,  is  still 
in  evidence,  but  the  larger  quantities  nnw  afloat  to  Europe  (if  not  artifi- 
cially   withheld,    as    seems    to    be    the    intention    of    some    of    the    sliippers) 

NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


'T'HE  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  Haven, 
^  Connecticut),  now  in  business  just  60  years,  issue  a 
booklet  on  the  title  page  of  which  they  are  aptly  described  as 
".Assistants  to  All  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  (^oods."  They 
supply  such  essentials  as  engraved  rolls  for  rubber  shoe  soles  and 
uppers;  molds  for  boot  heels,  horseshoe  pads,  and  the  like;  cut- 
ting dies;  gauges  for  measuring  sheet  rubber,  and  a  variety  of 
other  rubber  factory  requisites.  This  is  their  catalogue  8  B. 
[4"  X  7^".     12  pages.] 

The  widely  and  well-known  "Mason  Regulators"  are  briefly, 
but  informingly  described  in  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet 
entitled  "Mason  Service  for  Mills  and  Factories,"  issued  by 
Mason  Regulator  Co.  (Boston).  It  should  prove  of  interest 
[4"  X  9K"-    8  pages.] 
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should    be    more    than    sufficient    for    any    normal    requirements,    and    thus 
prevent   the   necessity   of    a    much    further   advance. 

The  World's  Visible  Supply  of  Para,  October  31. 

1908.        1907.       1906.        1905-       1904-        1903- 

Tons    3777        3586        2562        2936        2207        2457 

Prices,  hard  fine    4/7^^      4/0^      S/2^      S/2^      5/-  4/2J4 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [November  2]  : 

Fine  Para. — With  a  strong  demand  from  the  trade,  and  especially 
America,  a  very  large  business  has  been  done,  and  a  further  advance  of 
3d.  per  pound  has  taken  place.  Stocks  are  extremely  small,  practically 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  there  is  every  probability  of  the  demand  con- 
tinuing, and  as  the  shippers  in  Brazil  are  paying  much  higher  prices 
than  those  ruling  here  and  in  New  York,  a  still  further  advance  in 
values  seems  to  be  inevitable.  How  far  the  advance  will  go  before  being 
checked  remains  to  be  seen,  but.  in  our  opinion,  a  return  to  the  recent 
low  values  is  out  tf  the  question.  Closing  value,  hard  find,  as.  Sd, 
[=$1.13^];    soft,   4S.    sd.    [=$1.07^3]- 

Mexico. 

Exports  of  crude  india-rubber  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1907.  Official  figures  supplied  by  the  secretaria  de  estado  y 
del  despacho  de  hacienda,  credito  publico  y  comercio.  [Compare 
The  India  Rubber  World,  September  i,  1908,  page  396.] 

Value 

To —                                               Kilograms.  (Silver). 

United   States    3.694,718  $5,910,411.50 

Germany    916,468  649,830.50 

France    48,085  78.593.00 

Spain     16,086  21,868.00 

Belgium    15,096  15,217.00 

Great  Britain    843  2,570.00 

Italy    128  38400 

British  Honduras   52  52.00 

Total     4,691,476  $6,678,926.00 

The   quantity   of   exports    for   the   fiscal   year  ended   June   30, 

1908,   is   not  yet  officially  stated,   but  the   value  is  given   at  $8,- 

891,681.30. 

Antwerp 

Rubber  .Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 

October  5. — By  the  steamer  Bru.xellesville: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)   kilos  93,500 

Do         31.500 

Do         (Societe   Anversoise)  15,000 

Do         (Comite   Special  Katanga)  3,800 


Bunge  &   Co (Societe   Abir)  8,500 

Do          (Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais)  33,000 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai)  65,000 

Do          (Chemins  de   fer  Grands  Lacs)  2,100 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  1,400 

Do          (Societe    Ikelemba)  2,800 

Do         (Cie.  du  Lomami)  8,100 

Do         3,300 

L.  S:  W.   Van   de   Velde 7.000     275,000 

Rubber  Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 
October    26. — By    the    steamer   Albertville: 

Bunge  .&  Cx> (Societe  Generale  Africaine)   kilos  83,500 

Do            37.300 

Do            (Societe    Anversoise)  55,700 

Do            (Societe   Umangi)  925 

Do           (Comite   Special   Katanga)  17,700 

Do            (Societe   Abir)  9.300 

Do            (Chemins  de  fer  Grands  Lacs)  5.500 

Do           (Cie.  du  Kasai)  56,000 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversr.ise (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  580 

Do            (Cie.  du  Lomami)  2,290 

L.    &    W.    Van    de    Velde 10,000 

Cassart    &    Henrion 280     279,075 

Rubber  Statistics  for  October. 

Details.  190S.  1907.  1906.  1905.  1904. 

Stocks.  Sept.  30.. kilos  654,161  719.005  566,683  566.735  804,482 

Arrivals,    in    October.  554.756  237,963  509.727  555.920  363.490 

Congo    sorts    487.104  180,366  444.829  391. "2  293,905 

Other    sorts     67,652  57.597  64,898  164,808  69,585 

Aggregating     1,208,917        956,968     1,076,410     1,122,655      1.167,972 

Sales    in     October 546,813         233,152        455.3^9        568,172        457.1 12 

Stocks,     October     31..       662,104        723.816        621,081         554,483         710,860 

Arrivals  since   Jan.    i.  4,217,919     4.302,317     4.762,232     4,615,168     4,845,311 

Congo    sorts    3,583.058      3,656,700      3,702,744     3.543.296      3.995.454 

Other    sorts     634,861         645,617     1,059,488      1,071,872        849,857 

Sales    since   Jan.    i...   4,562,709     4.236,685     4.876,338     4.602,046     4.745.35' 

IMPORTS   FROM   PARA   AT   NEW  YORK. 

[The    Figures    Indicate    IVeights    in    Pounds.} 

November    9. — By   the    steamer   Maranhense,  from   Manaos    and  Para: 

Importers  Fine.    Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Total. 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  226,600     39,200  102,500  37,100=  405.400 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 100,400     20,900  121,100  ....=  242,400 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 113,600       7.400  66,400  .  . .  .—  187.400 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 71,700       8,600  90,100  24,400=  194.800 

Poel   &  .-Xrncid    58,600        2,100  86,100  3,300=  150,100 

G.  Amsinck   &  Co 34.30o       5. 700  1,800         =  41.800 

Edmund    Reeks    &    Co 20,000        1,500  10,600         =          32,100 

William    E.    Peck   &   Co 8,900           300  5,900         =           15.100 

General    Rubber    Co 5.800           900  8,200         =           14.900 

Total     639,900     86,600     492,700     64,800=     1,284,000 

[Note. — The  steamer  Benedict  is  due  at  New  York,  carrying   1,100  tons 
of  Para  rubber  and   30  tons  of  caucho.] 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 
Oct.  23. — By  the  /'aJricta=Hamburg : 

W.    L.    Gough    Co.    (Fine) 11,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse)     15,000       26,500 

Oct.  23. — By  the  /,oi(uia«a=Havre: 

New   York   Commercial  Co.    (Fine) 11,500 

Oct.  24. — By  the  Cnm^aJiia^LiverpooI; 

(jeneral    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 15,000 

(jeneral    Rubber   Co.    (Coarse) .  . .        4,500 

Livesey   &   Co.    (Coarse) 11,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)        8,000       39,000 
Oct.  26. — By  the  St.  ffl«V=London: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 15,000 

Oct.   30. — By  the   ragMj=Mollendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)        6,500 
W.   R.   Grace  &   Co.    (Caucho)...      14,000       20,500 
Oct.   30. — By  the  C^firic=:Liverpool: 

Livesey    &     Co.     (Coarse) 11,000 

Poel   &   Arnold    (Caucho) 100,000 

New  York  Commer.  Co.  (Caucho)  100,000 
Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co.  (Caucho)  8,500 
Neuss,   Hesslein    &   Co.    (Fine) .  .        8,500     228,000 

Oct.  30. — By  the  f  rc-f oWa=Hamburg ; 
(general    Rubber    Co.     (Coarse)..      11,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co.   (Fine) 5.500       16,500 

Nov.  4. —  By  the  i?/u(?c /ler^Hamburg: 

New  York   Commercial   Co.    (Fine) 7,000 

Nov.   4. — By  the   FiH/a»id=Antwerp: 

W.    L.    Gough    Co.    (Fine) 9,000 

George  A.  .\lden  &  C^o.  ((Taucho)       4,500       13,500 

Nov.   7. — By  the   LHcnHifl=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber    Co.     (Fine)....     63,000 
New  York  Ccmmer.  Co.  (Caucho)     11,500       74,Soo 
Nov.  12. —  By  the  Afagde/aHa=Mollendo: 

W.    R.   Grace    S:   Co.    (Fine) 3,500 

Nov.    16. — By  the  Carania=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commer.    Co.    (Fine)  .      17,000 

Raw  Products  Co.   (Coarse) 9,000 

General  Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 5,000 

Livesey   &    Co.    (Coarse) 7,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Caucho) 135,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 15,000     288,000 


Nov.   17. — By  the  Minneapolis^^'Lon^on: 
New  York   Commercial  (!x).    (Coarse) .... 


Nov.  . 
General 


:o. — By   the  LMjxfania^LiverpooI: 
Rubber    Co.     (Fine) 


45,000 


OTHER    NEW    YORK    ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

Pounds. 
Oct.  23. — By  the  Norman  Pn'nce=Bahia: 
Poel  &  Arnold    56,000 

Oct.  23. — By  the  Prins  p're(f^n'cfe=Savanilla; 
G.    Amsinck    &    Co 4,000 

Oct.  24. — Bv  the  Cam/'onia^=Liverpool: 
George  A.   Alden  &   Co 20,000 

Oct.   26. — By  the  Advance^Co\on: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 9,000 

Piza,     Nephews     Co •  3,500 

Roldau  &  Van   Sickle   2,500 

Maitland,    Copf/ell    Co 2,000 

Demarest    Bros.    &    Co 2,000 

Hirzcl.    Feltman    &    Co 2,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1,500 

R.    Mandell  &  Co 1,000 

Jose  Julia   &   Co 1,000 

A.    M.    Capens   Sons 1,000       25,500 

Oct.  26. — By  the  A/on(£Tey=Frontera; 

E.   N.   Tibbals  &•   Co 2,000 

Harburger    &     Stack     2,000 

J.    G.    Mallath     1,000 

American   Trading    Co 1,000         4,000 

Oct.  26. — By  the  El  i?io^Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co •66,000 

Oct.    26. — By    the    Syron=Bahia: 

A.    Hirsch  &  Co 65,000 

A.    D.    Hitch    &    Co 20,000       85,000 

Oct.  27. — By  the  Ma«^a«i//o=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     *90,ooo 

Poel    &    .\rnold    *45,ooo 

New    York    Commercial     Co *22,ooo 

General    Export    Co *3,ooo  •160,000 


Oct.  28. — By  the  5ergife=Bahia: 

\.   Hirsch  &  Co 17,000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 5.500 

Frame   &    Co 2,500 

Thomsen   &   Co 1,000       26.000 

Oct.  30. — By  the   T"agiij=Colon: 

I.   Brandon   &   Bros 32,000 

Kunhardt   &    0 11,500 

D.  Midgeley  &  Sons 2,500 

Mecke  &  Co 1,500 

Suzarte  &  Whitney   i  ,500 

Seanz  &   Co 1,000 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co 1.000       51,000 

Oct.  30. — By  the  Cciiric=LiverpooI: 
George   A.   Alden   &   Co 5.000 

Oct.    31. — By   the  Mcr><ia=Frontera : 

E.  N.    Tibbals    Co 2,500 

Harburger    &     Stack     1,000 

N.  Y.  &  Mexican  Co 1,000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 1,000         5,500 

Nov.   4. — By  the  B/Mcc/!er=Hamburg: 
New   York   Commercial   Co "27,000 

Nov.    4. — By    the    Fin/a«rf=Antwerp: 
New    York    Commercial    Co "38,000 

Nov.  4. — By  the  Co)m(5=New  Orleans: 

Eggers  &  Heinlein    2,000 

K.     Mandell    &     Co 1,000         3,000 

Nov.   4. — Bv   the  Prins   Willem=-Qo\oTi: 

G.    ."Simsinck   &    Co 5,000 

L.   Johnson   &   Co 7,000 

A.    Santos    &    Co 5,ooo 

A.    M.    Capens    Sons 3. 500 

W.    R.    Grace    &    Co 2,500 

Hirzel,     Feltman     &     Ca 2,500 

Pablo,    Caloet    &    Co 1,500 

Mecke    &    Co 1.500 

Roldau  &  Van   Sickle   1,000       29,500 

Nov.    7. — By    the    LHCanta=Liverpool: 
Rubber   Trading    Co 7,000 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening  [  No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer-  ing.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
sally  used  for  waterproofing  wire.  |  moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


^^'^^imiGJihxbt^ 


WMPOLE  RUBBER  WORKS- 

WALPOLE  VARNISH  WORKS. 

ELiORIC  INSULATION  LABORATORY 


.> 


WE  ARE  OEFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  M 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber    Boo-t    and    SHo< 


IVIanufs 


;-tur^rj 


.IVII 


fl  Would  you  like  to  prevent  the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

q   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON  retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

fl  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with  pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

IIOA.IM    \A/A.X    C^OIVII 


IMV,  161  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton,  IVIass. 


THE  MOST  TALKED  OF 

CHEMICAL  IN  THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  VulcoleCo.,  U!l  BuinmerSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VLLCOLE 


NAZI 


MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 


OIM 


I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


Tele^rapKic  Address 
"CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Gortlandf  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Me%\lion   The   India   Rubber   World   when   you    write. 
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GUAVU 


WHEN    PROPERLY    CURED    AND    MIXED    WITH    OTHER    COMPOUNDS 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST  RUBBER  ON  THE  MARKET 

There  is   As   Much   Difference    Between  the  Various   Brands  of   Guayule 

as  Between  Fine  Para  and  Shoddy 

Guayule  made  from  old,  sun  exposed  shrub  is  dead,  dirty  and  sticky,  and  no  amount 
of  washing  will  rr.ake  it  clean,  while  rubber  made  from  freshly  cut,  selected  shrub,  has  life, 
low  percentage  of  resin  and  is  practically  clean. 


OUR 


PARRA 


BRAND 


has    been  on  the  market  for   several    years    and    is  known  to  be  the  best  Guayule  made 
as  to  life,  strength,  purity  and  low  percentage  of  resin. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  a  specially  prepared  Guayule,  dry  and  ready  for  use, 
which  we  have  met  in 


OUR 


BRAND 


As  this  rubber  is  made  exclusively  from  our  high  grade  "Parra"  Guayule,  uniformity 
and  absolute  purity  is  guaranteed.  No  mixing  in  of  cheap  compounds  to  bring  down  the 
price.  Durango  rubber  is  nothing  but  Parra  brand  pure  Guayule  prepared  so  that  anybody 
can  use  it, 

CONTRACTS   MADE   FOR   REGULAR   MONTHLY 
OR  WEEKLY   DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    IVIAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

largest  owners  of  Guayule 


Mention    The   India   Rubber    H'orld    when    you    write 
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Nov.  5. — Ey  the  Bayafflo=Tampico: 

Edward  Maurcr   *335.ooo 

55.000 


Poel    &    Arnold 


H.    Marquardt   &   Co *2,5oo  *392,5oo 

Nov.    9. — By   the   Esf'cratica^=Co\on: 

Ct.     Amsinck    &    Co 3,000 

West    Coast    Rubber    Co 2.000 

Fidanque    Bros.    &    Co 1,000 

Henry     Mann    &    Co 1,000         7,000 

Nov.    II. — By   the   5tfci>irt=CoIombia: 

A.    M.    Capens    Sons    3.500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3. 500 

3.500 


Aramburo,    Incorjwrated 

A.    Santos    &    Co 2,500 


Meeker    &    Co 


Lasccllas   &    Co 1,500 


Henry    Mann    &    Co 1,000        17,000 

Nov.    12. — By   the  Magdclaita=Co\on: 

I.    Brandon   &    Bros 25,000 

J.    .M.    La    \*epa    ^ 1,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 1,000       27,000 

Nov.    13. — By    the   ////rg/(aiiv=Carthagena: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2,500 

Kuhhardt    &    Co 2.500 

Dc    Lima    &    Cortessa 2,500         7,500 

Nov.    14. — Bj-   the   .1/f.rico=Frontera: 

Harburger  S;  Mack    2.500 

E.  Steiger  &  Co     2,500 

Graham.   Hinkley  Co 2,000 

American    Trading    Co 1,000         8,000 

^Nov.    14. — By   the   Pres't.    Lin  col  fi=HamhuTg: 
New    York    Commercial    Co *22,5oo 

Nov.    14. — By   El  Mar=Galveston : 
Edward    Maurer    *  18.000 


Nov.    16.— By   the   Fitiancc=Co]on: 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &    Co 3,000 

Andean    Trading   Co 2,500         5,500 

Nov.    16. — By    the    Seneca='Tajnpico: 

Edward     Maurer      *  145,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co '67,000 

Poel     &    Arnold     "35,000  "247,000 

Nov.   17. — By  the   Caro«ic=LiverpooI: 
Robinson    &   Co 33,Soo 

Nov.    18. — By  the  A*roo«/aH(f=Antwerp: 
Robinson    &   Co *34,ooo 

Nov.   19.— By  the  Pritis  Frcdenc=Co\omb\a: 

Kunhardt    &    Co 3.500 

A.    Held    2,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co i  ,500 

I.    Brandon  &   Bros 1,000         8,000 

Nov.   20. — By  the   SeigIinde='Bahia: 
A.    Hirsch    &    Co 4.500 

Nov.    21. —  Bv   the  Monterey=Froi\tcTa: 

H.    Marquardt   &   Co 2,soo 

E.   N.   Tibbals  &  Co 1,500 

Harburger    &    Stack    1,500 

General     Export     Co 1,000 

E.   Steiger  &  Co r,ooo         7.500 

•This  sign,   in  connection   with   imports  of  Cen- 
trals,   denotes    Guayule    rubber. 

AFRICANS. 

Pounds. 
Oct.    23. — By    the    Pfl/nVia^Hamburg : 

A.    T.    Morse   \-   Co 15,000 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 15.000 

General    Rubber    Co 8,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 3, 500       41,500 

Oct.  23. — By  the  Louisane~liavTG: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 110,000 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 45,000     155,000 

Oct.    23. — By    the   5a//iV=Livcrpool : 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 9,000 

Rubber   Import  Co 9,000 

Robinson   &    Co 8,000 

Livescy   &    Co 5,000       31.000 

Oct.   24. —  Bv  the  C(iHi/'aHi<3=Liverpool: 

George  A.   .\Ulen   &   Co 33, 500 

General    Rubber    Co 16,000 

Livesey  &  Co 16,000       65,500 

Oct.   26. — By  the  Amcrika=}lzmhuTg: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 15,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    11,500 

Muller,    Schal!    &    Co 8,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co II ,000       45,000 

Oct.   26. — By  the  C/(tVflgo=Havre: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 22,500 

Livesey    &    Co 5,000       27,500 

Oct.    30. — By    the    Samland^ Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 4.500       13.500 

Oct.   30. — By  the   Cr cf ric=:LiverpooI : 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 22,500 

Livesey  &   Co 15.000 

Rubber     Import     Co 5.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2,500       45,000 


Oct.    30. — By    the   Prt^forw^Hamburg: 

Geo.    A.    Alden    &    Co 50,000 

Muller,     Schall    &•    Co 40,000 

Poel    &    .Arnold    11,500 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 7,000     108,500 

Oct.   ^o. — By  the  Kottigcu—Gcnoa: 

\V.   I-   Cough   Co 5,000 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 2,500         7,500 

Nov.  4. — Bv  the  Bluecher=Hamh\irg: 

George  A.    Alden   &   Co 25,000  . 

Poel     &    Arnold 15,000 

\V.    L.    Gough    Co 14,000  ! 

Muller,     Schall    &    Co 7.000       61,000 

Nov.    5. — By  the  Majestic=hondor\: 

General    Rubber    Co 56,000 

Peel    &    Arnold    -.  .        5,000       61,000' 

Nov.    4. — By    the    /•"ni/antit^ Antwerp: 

George    A.    .\lden    &    Co 1 15,000 

.\.   T.   Morse  &  Co 25,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 20,000 

Poel   &   .\rnold 15.000 

Robinson   &   Co 1 1,000 

Joseph    Cantor    3,000     189,000 

Nov.   7. — By  the  L«rn«ia=LiverpooI: 

'George    A.    Alden   &   Co 37,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    18,000 

Livesey    &    Co S.Soo 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 4.500       65,000 

Nov.   7. — By  the  Augusta   Fic/(?ria=Hamburg: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 35, 000 

A.    T.     Morse    &    Co 22,500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 11,500 

General    Rubber    Co i  i.soo 

Muller,   Schall   &  Co 8,000       88,500 

Nov.   9. — By  the   Touraine^llavre: 

George   A.   Alden   &    Co 16,000 

Livesey    &    Co 1,500        17.500 

Nov.    9. — By    the    .^ra&i'o^Liverpool: 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 45.000 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co 20.000 

Rubber     Import     Co 7,000       72,000 

Nov.  9. — By  the  Fflt/tv/a»</^Antwerp: 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 44.500 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 22,500 

Poel    &    Arnold     27.000 

Raw    Products    Co 4.500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 2,500     101,000 

Nov.   10. — By  the  Noordani^Uotterdzm: 
Poel    &    Arnold 22,500 

Nov.    II. — By  the   Occ-amV^^Havre: 

George   A.   Alden    &   Co 145,000 

Robinson    &    Co 7,000      1 52,000 

Nov.    14. — By  the  Pres't.  LiKCo/H=Hamburg: 

George     A.     Alden    &    Co 17,000 

Muller,    Schall    &    Co 15.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co -. . .        7,000        39.000 

Nov.    16. — By  the   CW/iV=Liverpool: 
W.    L.    Gough   Co 


Nov.    5. — By   the   Mcsaba='London: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co "27,000 

New   York   Commercial   Co "9,000 

General    Rubber    Co *5.5oo     *4i,5oo 

Nov.    5. — By  the  Majcstic='London: 
Poel    &    Arnold    "15,000 

Nov.    7. — By  the  .9/.    LoHiV^London : 
Poel    &    Arnold     "jS.ooo 

^  Nov.    9.— By    the    .T/iHHf/ffl/ifl:=Lcndon : 

New   York   Commercial    Co "55,000 

Livesey  &  Co *5.S00     "60,500 

Nov.    II. — By   the   OcoaHic=;London: 
Poel    &    Arnold    "22,500 

Nov.   13. — By  the  /Ca6i»c:a=Colombo: 


11,500 


Nov.    16. — By    the    Caro«{a=Liverpool: 

Creorge   A.    .\lden   &    Co 35,000 

Muller,    Schall    &   Co...; 22.500 

Poel   &   Arnold    4,000 

General    Rubber    Co 2,000       63,500 

Nov.    17. — By  the   Mintteapolis=London: 
Raw    Products  Co 8,000 

Nov.    18. — By   the   K'roo«/aHrf=Antwerp: 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co 65,000 

Robinson    &    Co 3.500 

Raw    Products    Co 8,500       77,000 

Nov.    19. — By   the    Teutonic=:hondon: 

Poel    &    .vrnoUi    9,000 

Livesey   &    Co 4.500        13,500 

EAST  INDIAN. 

Pounds. 
Oct.    22. — By  the  Qui(0'=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 22,500 

O.    Isenstein   &   Co 18,000 

(^'orge  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,000       49.5oo 

Oct.    26. — By   the   Minnetotika^=l^ndon: 

New    York    Commercial    Co "22,500 

.\.  T.   Morse  &  Co *  17.500 

Rubber     Import    Co "5.500 

Poel     &     Arnold     "2,500     "48,000 

Oct,   31. — By   the  Drachcttfels=Co\omho: 
A,   T.    Morse   &    Co *  1 1 ,500 

Nov.    2. — By    the    Albenga^Singaporc: 

Heabler    &    Co 22,500 

O.    Isenstein    &    Co 22,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500       56,500 

Nov.    2. —  By    the   New    y(?rA=London; 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co "9,000 

Poel     &     Arnold      *4.S00 

Poel    &    Arnold    15.000       28,500 

Nov.    4. — By    the   FiH/a«c/=Antwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 18,000 


A.   T.   Morse  &  Co. 


9,000 


Nov.    14. — By   the  Philadclphia=l.oxnUm: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co "11 ,500 

Poel     &     Arnold     27,000       38,500 

Nov.    17. — By  the   Miiincapolis='Londcn: 

New    York    Commercial    Co "22,500 

A.    T.    Morse    v<t    Co "9.000 

General    Rubber    Co "3.5oo     "35,000 

Nov.    19. — By    the    Teutonic=:'London: 
Poel    &    Arnold •22,500 

"Denotes    fylantation    rubber. 

GUTTA-JELUTONG. 

Pounds. 
Oct.    22. — By   the    QHi(o=Singapcre: 

Heabler     &     Co 550.000 

VV.     L.     Gough     Co 530,000 

N.      Joachimson      1 10,000 

Poel  *  &     Arnold     200,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 120,000 

In     Transit     225,000   i  -35,000 

Nov.    2. — By    the    Algenga=SingapoTe: 

Heabler     &     Co 220,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 115,000 

L.   C.   Hopkins  Co 75. 000 

Poel    &    Arnold    55.coo     465,000 

Nov.     16. — By    the    Bij/f"v=Singapore: 

Heabler     &     Co 225.000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 1 10,000 

L.     C.    Hopkins    Co 125,000     460,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Oct.    22. — By    the    Qwif  o=Singapore : 
George  A.   Alden  &   Co 


27,000 

Nov.    5. — By   the   Mesaba=Londot\: 
Rubber    Import    Co 4.500 

Nov.    14. — By   the  President   LtMCo/H=Hamburg: 
Robert     Soltau     Co 13.500 

Nov.    16. — By  the  Bij/t\v=SingatK)re: 

Heabler     &     Co 22,500 

W.     L.     Gough     Co 20,000 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 4.500       47.000 

BALATA. 

Oct.    23. — By    the   Pnnwa=Demerara; 

Middleton   &   Co 6,000 

C.   Tennants   Sons   &   Co 2,000         8,000 

Nov.  4. — By  the  5»n'Hiart=:Dcmerara: 

George   A.    Alden   &    Co 15.000 

Frame    &    Co 3.000 

Nov.    16. — By   the   Marafa/=Trinidad: 
C.   Tennants   Sons  &   Co 

Nov.    17. — By   the    Co/'/>crHamc=Demerara: 

George    A.    Aiacn    &:    Co 13.50 

MiddeUon     .S:     Co •  '^ 


18,000 


4,500        18,000 


CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

Port  of  New  York — October. 
Imports:  .'uuiids.  \  ahic. 

India-rubber     6,620,699         $3,862,388 

Balata      186,376  70.306 

Guttapercha     22.818  5.246 

Gutta-jelutong  (Pontianak)    2.248,715  7-.039 

Total     9,078,608  $4,009,979 

Exports:  »        , 

India-rubber     121,598  $90,561 

Reclaimed    rubber    43.095  5,620 

Rubber    scrap    imported..  1,175,722  95.207 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 
Oct.    9. — By   the   5i-/MO'".'i'/=Singapore: 
Heabler    &    Co.,     Gutta-percha 21,500 

Oct.  12. — By  the  5'flc/ifni=Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold,    Africans 5.600 

Oct.    15. — By   the  5'oJOMia=Liverpool: 

George   A.    Alien   &  Co.,   Africans 23.000 

Oct.    19. — By  the  Rf/'M6/ic=LiverpooI: 

George  A.   Alden   &  Co.,   Africans 12,500 

Oct.  29. — By  the  /wonia=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co..  Africans  23,000 
C.    L.   Hathaway   &   Son 7,000       30.oo« 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

■  I  'HERE  has  been  such  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  col- 
■*•  lections  that  the  merchants  in  the  rubber  trade  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  While  trade  is  still  rather  quiet,  collec- 
tions are  remarkably  good,  and  retailers  everywhere  seem  able 
and  anxious  to  discount  their  bills.  This  is  taken  as  a  most 
excellent  precursor  of  flourishing  tiines,  showing  that  the  finan- 
cial confidence  has  been  restored  and  as  soon  as  the  merchants 
begin  to  order  to  fill  up  the  stocks  which  have  been  allowed  to 
run  very  low  there  will  probably  be  all  the  business  that  can 
be  taken  care  of.    Already  in  some  lines — sundries  for  instance — • 


manufacturers  in  the  East  are  slow  about  filling  orders  and  the 
dealers  here  claim  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  goods. 

'Sir.  W.  J.  Gorham.  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  formerly  mayor  of  Alameda,  was  accidentally 
shot  in  the  right  arm  while  hunting  duck  on  his  game  preserve 
near  Alvarado  recently.  With  Edward  Garrett,  of  the  com- 
pany's branch  house  in  Seattle,  and  Elmer  White,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  were  dragging  the  duck  boat  across  the  marsh  when 
one  of  the  guns  was  accidentally  discharged  and  about  thirty 
bird  shot  penetrated  Mr.  Gorham's  arm,  from  the  wrist  up. 
Fortunately  their  steam  launch  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  was 
quickly  hurried  to  Alameda  where  he  received  medical  attention. 
Mr.  Gorham  has  recovered  rapidly. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co., 
has  returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  northwest  and 
in  sizing  up  the  business  situation  he  concludes  that  the  future 
for  the  rubber  business  will  be  a  busy  one  on  the  coast.  "Col- 
lections," he  said,  "are  better  than  they  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years.  Money  seems  to  be  freer  and  people  are  cleaning  up 
their  accounts  and  discounting  their  bills.  We  notice  this  more 
particularly  from  our  Portland  (Oregon)  branch,  where  through 
the  north  the  collections  have  been  unusually  good.  But  the 
same  is  true  to  a  large  extent  in  San  Francisco.  The  boot  and 
shoe  business  is  quiet  because  so  far  we  have  had  almost  no 
rain,  but  the  general  mechanical  business  is  fair,  and  with  lots  of 
promises  for  orders  later  on,  it  looks  as  though  times  would 
soon  get  back  to  where  they  were  before  the  financial  disturb- 
ances struck  the  city.  If  it  begins  to  rain  soon  we  will  dispose 
of  a  great  many  boots  and  shoes  this  fall." 

Mr.  James  F.  Giles,  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  is 
in  San  Francisco  on  a  business  trip,  and  is  making  his  head- 
quarters with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  on  Market  street. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Sprague,  rubber  supplies,  belting,  packing,  hose  and 
molded  rubber  goods  now  holds  forth  in  convenient  offices  at 
Nos.  70-72  Spear  street,  where  he  is  convenient  to  the  shipping 
trade.  Mr.  Sprague  has  been  in  business  for  himself  about  three 
years  now  and  he  has  been  unusually  successful.  Prior  to  start- 
ing out  for  himself  he  was  for  twenty  years  with  that  good  firm 
which  seems  to  have  a  record  for  keeping  all  of  its  employes  for 
twenty  years  and  more — the  Goodyear. 

Local  merchants  believe  that  eastern  manufacturers  could  ma- 
terially assist  them  in  making  money  if  they  would  be  more 
careful  in  taking  into  consideration  the  great  distance  between  the 
coast  and  the  eastern  states.  If  the  factories,  they  say,  would 
consider  the  distance  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
and  would  in  some  measure  anticipate  the  orders  from  this  coast 
and  fill  them  promptly,  instead  of  holding  them  up  and  give 
the  local  merchants  preference  in  making  up  shipments,  it  would 
mean  a  great  inany  dollars  to  the  local  trade,  because  the  delays 
in  freight  work  a  great  loss  at  best. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mathewson,  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  expects 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  northwest  next  week,  with  a  view  to  lo- 
cating a  branch  store  in  the  north,  probably  in  Seattle.  This 
firm  recently  received  word  from  its  Los  Angeles  branch  that 
in  the  recent  24-hour  automobile  race  the  winning  automobile 
carried  Diamond  tires,  and  the  entire  race,  covering  836  miles, 
was  run  without  a  change  of  tires,  making  the  world's  record. 
These  saine  tires  were  then  driven  from  Los  Angeles  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  without  mishap. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  are  now  fully  established,  and  have 
their  factory  running  at  the  new  quarters  on  First  street.  Mr. 
Kanzee,  one  of  the  proprietors,  will  return  from  his  eastern 
trip   next   week. 

Mr.  Parish  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Orient,  and 
states  that  conditions  there  have  been  very  quiet.  Mr.  Sargeant 
says  that  the  general  conditions  in  California  have  not  begun  to 
show  much  change  accept  in  the  matter  of  collections,  which 
are  much  better,  and  everybody,  he  says,  seems  to  be  looking 
forward  to  good  times. 
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Discontinuances  :  Yearly  orders  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  after  the  first  twelve  months  they 
■niil  be  discontinued  only  at  the  request  of  the  subscriber  or  ad- 
vertiser. Bills  are  rendered  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each 
period,  and  thereby  our  patrons  have  due  notice  of  continuance. 
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THE   BUSINESS   PROSPECT. 


Tlll'2  new  year  opens  imiler  more  favorable  au.spices 
than  did  the  year  which  has  just  clcsed.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  topic  of  foremost  interest  in  the 
business  world  was  the  financial  crisis  which  then  had 
lately  developed  in  the  United  States,  the  effects  of  which 
were  still  acute.  Some  large  banks  had  closed  their  doors, 
there  was  a  general  limiting  of  business  credits,  and  fac- 
tories of  nearly  every  kind  were  closed  or  else  working  on 
reduced  schedules.  The  ultimate  effect  was  reflected  in 
every  civilized  country — in  international  trade,  in  stock 
exchange  transactions,  in  affairs  as  remote  as  those  of 
rubljcr  planting  in  Ceylon  or  the  ]Hiblic  finances  of  the 
,\ma^on  states.  The  india-rubber  trade  was  affected,  of 
course,  so  close  is  its  relation  to  nearly  every  form  of  in- 
dustry ;  on  account  of  the  reduced  demand  for  rubber 
goods  the  market  prices  of  crude  rubber  fell  to  the  lowest 
figures  for  many  years. 

The  American  people  are  ever  optimistic,  however,  and 
althougji  at  the  beginning  of  1908  the  limits  of  the  exist- 
ing trouble  could  not  he  foreseen,  it  was  regarded  by 
leaders  in  business  not  as  a  "panic"  but  rather  as  a 
temporary  flurry,  the  effects  of  which  might  even  prove 
beneficial  by  teaching  caution  in  some  c|uartcrs.  The 
history  of  tlie  year  has  justified  the  optimists,  anri  gives 
reason   for  hope  of  continued   improvement  during  the 


coming  year.  .Moreover  it  has  given  the  world  at  large 
new  evidence  of  the  solvency  of  this  country  and  its 
cnjjacity  to  withstand  financial  shocks.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  business  as  a  whole  has  resumed  the  status  which 
existed  before  the  depression,  but  then  the  volume  of 
|)roduction  hat!  reached  figures  which  might  be  described 
as  above  normal.  .\t  least  the  country  is  prosperous  now, 
and  fears  of  further  trouble  have  vanished. 

It  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  large  banks,  the 
closing  of  which,  late  in  1907,  alarmed  the  public,  have 
resumed  business,  in  most  cases  without  involving  loss 
to  shareholders  or  depositors.  There  were  a  few  insti- 
tutions, however,  which  met  a  different  fate,  for  their 
managers  have  had  to  face  criminal  proceedings,  and  at 
least  one  is  in  prison.  The  elimination  of  unsound  banks 
is  a  cau.se  for  congratulation,  and  the  public  confidence 
in  the  Ijankiiig  system  is  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened by  the  events  of  the  year.  Some  very  imiwrtant 
corporations,  industrial  and  otherwise,  which  were  forced 
to  apply  for  receiverships,  have  been  reorganized,  under 
the  same  management  as  before,  and  apparently  have 
good  prospects.  An  important  automobile  concern,  for 
example,  which  failed  for  a  very  large  sum,  has  paid  its 
claims  in  full,  with  interest  added,  and  many  other  indi- 
cations might  Ije  given  of  recovery  in  business  circles. 

The  advance  in  crude  rubber  prices  is  in  itself  a  sign  of 
improving  lousiness.  The  rubber  factories  are  likely  to  be 
kejjt  Ijusy  in  tiie  near  future  to  supply  goods  required  by 
large  consumers,  who  for  awhile  restricted  their  buying. 
It  is  true  that  the  rubber  footwear  trade  has  been  con- 
fronted by  a  lack  of  snow,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that 
this  shortage  may  be  made  up  before  spring  comes.  The 
rubber  tire  trade,  however,  has  been  active  all  year,  show- 
ing no  ill  effects  from  the  depression. 


IT   MUST   BE  CRUDE   RUBBER. 


AOUESTIOX  that  has  arisen  in  the  customs  ad- 
ministration at  New  York  and  has  been  referred 
to  The  Inui,\  Rubber  World,  relates  to  a  new 
class  of  rubber  which  of  late  has  come  into  this  port  in 
considerable  quantities.  We  have  been  asked  whether 
this  is  a  manufactured  product.  The  rubber  in  question 
is  imported  in  regularly  shaped  pieces — sheets,  for  ex- 
ample— -having  the  appearance  of  having  been  fashioned 
by  the  use  of  machinery,  besides  which  some  of  them  are 
stamped  with  what  seem  to  be  the  marks  of  a  manufac- 
tory, if  this  should  be  a  manufactured  product,  the 
zealous  customs  employees  would  feel  obliged  to  impose  a 
duty  on  its  importation — hence  this  investigation. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  particular  product  re- 
ferred to  shoulfl  not  come  under  the  classification  "crude 
india-rubber"  (in  jiaragraph  579  of  the  Tariff  act),  quite 
as  mucli  as  any  oilier  rubber  imported  now  or  in  the  past. 
The  "Century  Dictionary"  defines  manufacturing  as  "the 
liroduction  of  articles  for  use  from  raw  or  prepared  ma- 
terials by  giving  to  these  materials  new  forms,  qualities. 
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properties,  or  combinations,  whether  by  hand  labor  or  by 
machinery."  No  matter  in  what  shape  rubber  may  be 
marketed,  or  by  what  means  it  may  have  been  shaped,  it 
is  not  an  "article  for  use"  until  it  has  undergone  certain 
manipulations  which  are  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
imports  at  New  York. 

The  difference  in  this  case  from  others  is  that  the 
primitive  methods  of  preparing  rubber  from  latex  in  the 
forest  have  been  supplanted  on  the  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
plantations  with  mechanical  processes.  The  result  is  a 
cleaner  rubber  and  one  more  desired  by  manufacturers 
for  certain  purposes.  But  the  rubber  as  imported  has  no 
commercial  value  except  as  a  raw  material  for  use  in 
making  the  rubber  goods  of  commerce.  Every  essential 
process  in  rubber  manufacture  must  be  applied  to  the 
mechanically  pressed  rubber  from  plantations,  the  same  as 
to  forest  rubber  which  has  been  prepared  without  the  aid 
of  machinery.  The  Ceylon  product,  therefore,  must  be 
"crude  rubber." 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    YIELDS. 


THE  latest  mail  advices  to  hand  at  this  writing 
report  the  shipment  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya, 
during  something  less  than  eleven  months  of  this  year,  of 
3,401,734  pounds  of  plantation  rubber.  The  figure  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1907  was  1,935,103  pounds, 
and  for  the  preceding  year  908,965  pounds.  Five  years 
ago  the  amount  was  almost  nil.  The  rapid  growth  in  the 
volume  of  shipments  evidently  is  due  (1)  to  the  increas- 
ing number  of  tappable  trees,  and  (2)  to  an  increased 
annual  yield  from  those  trees  which  have  now  been 
tapped  for  three  or  four  seasons.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  emphasize,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  mass  of 
information  that  has  come  from  the  Hevea  planting 
region  of  the  Far  East — reports  so  detailed  as  almost  to 
suggest  that  every  individual  rubber  tree  has  been 
scrutinized — no  hint  has  appeared  that  one  tree  of  suit- 
able size  has  failed  to  yield  some  rubber,  or  that 
any  tree,  once  tapped,  has  failed  to  yield  at  subsequent 
tappings. 

Thus  far  it  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  fix  upon 
a  definite  minimum  yield  to  be  expected  reasonably  from 
a  cultivated  rubber  tree,  of  any  given  age  or  size.  But 
this  is  hardly  essential.  Is  there  a  fixed  law  of  yield  of 
tea  or  coffee  plantations,  or  of  wheat  or  corn,  or  of 
grapes  or  pears?  It  is  enough  if,  generally,  the  product 
per  acre,  or  for  a  whole  estate,  affords  a  profit.  The 
figures  given  above  show  that  cultivated  trees  do  yield 
rubber,  and  details  constantly  coming  forward  indicate 
an  average  production  of  2  or  3  pounds  per  tree  over  con- 
siderable areas,  taking  young  and  old  trees  together.  In 
addition  to  the  data  on  this  subject  on  another  page  of 
this  issue,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers 
estimates  that  all  the  rubber  trees  tapped  in  Malaya  in 
1907  yielded  an  average  of  1  pound  12  ounces;  the  trees 
included  in  Perak  alone  yielded  2  pounds  1  ounce  and 
those  in  Negri  Sembilan  2  pounds  7  ounces.    These  are 


not  exceptional  yields,  but  the  figures  relate  to  upwards 
of  1,300,000  trees. 

We  might  pause  here  to  consider  the  ultimate  rubber 
production  of  Malaya,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers's  figures,  the  rubber  planted  to  date — nearly  all 
within  three  years — covers  about  280  square  miles  of 
territory.  In  this  great  forest  formed  by  the  hand  of 
man  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  97,558,440  rubber  trees, 
planted  generally  at  what  is  intended  to  be  permanent  dis- 
tances apart.  If  all  these  eventually  should  give  a  yearly 
average  of  2  pounds,  the  result  would  vastly  exceed  the 
world's  present  total  production  of  rubber.  In  none  of 
these  estimates,  by  the  way,  is  any  account  taken  of  Cey- 
lon or  the  Dutch  Indies,  or  of  any  part  of  America  or 
Africa  where  rubber  has  been  planted. 

But  our  interest  at  this  time  is  confined  to  the  present 
yield  of  plantation  rubber,  and  it  appears  abundantly 
established  that  the  yield  is  ample  for  present  profits  on 
a  scale  beyond  what  is  usual  in  most  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. We  must  not  leave  the  subject,  however,  without 
pointing  out  that  all  the  figures  used  in  this  connection 
bear  solely  upon  the  cultivation  of  one  rubber  species — 
Hci-ea — in  one  part  of  tlie  world.  The  study  of  other 
species,  and  under  other  conditions,  remains  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  practical  conclusion. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE  AMAZON. 


'  I  'HE  company  referred   to  on  another  page  as  hav- 


1 


ing  been  formed  to  execute  greatly  needed  im- 


provement works  at  the  port  of  Para,  through  which  the 
great  supply  of  Amazon  rubber  passes  and  at  which 
arrives  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of  the  world's 
products  which  pay  for  this  rubber,  is  composed  of  men 
of  responsibility  and  distinction  in  the  development  of 
enterprises  in  new  countries,  which  the  Amazon  region 
distinctly  is.  The  merit  of  their  proposition  is  evident  by 
the  sale  of  their  bonds  in  the  leading  bourses  of  the  world, 
though  this  may  count  less  with  some  people  than  the 
success  of  the  members  of  the  director)'  in  such  enter- 
prises as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  and  certain  important  undertakings  in  South 
America. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  southern  half  of  this  hemis- 
phere should  always  remain  undeveloped.  It  happens 
that  the  development  of  the  Amazon  states  naturally  pro- 
ceeds along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  by  handling  its 
most  valuable  natural  product — rubber.  In  order  to 
handle  rubber  economically  and  to  get  into  the  rubber 
interior  the  manufactures  of  North  America  and  Europe 
it  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  ships  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  of  Para.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done 
there  has  been  done  on  an  immense  scale  at  Liverpool  and 
in  New  York,  and  why  not  at  Para  ?  The  work  is  slower 
at  Para  because  of  a  smaller  volume  of  traffic  up  to  date, 
and  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  capital  are  not  generally 
informed  as  to  the  possibilities  of  commercial  develop- 
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ment  there.  It  is  not  a  chimerical  proposition  at  all.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  every  user  of  a  rubber  tire,  to  every 
railroad  company — to  every  consumer  of  rubber  in  any 
form — that  the  cost  of  rubber  be  minimized,  and  one 
important  item  involves  the  expense  of  handling  freight 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Considered  alone,  the  improvement  of  the  port  of 
Para  does  not  measure  with  the  great  engineering  works 
of  the  world,  yet  it  is  of  distinct  importance  and  interest 
to  the  rubber  trade  on  account  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  crude  rubber  entering  into  consumption  of  the 
world  is  to-day  "lightered"  from  Para  trapichcs  into 
steamers  for  New  York  and  Europe.  There  is  beyond 
this,  however,  the  possibility  that  allied  capitalistic  inter- 
ests may  go  much  further  and  combine  with  this  assured 
improvement  at  Para  other  large  works  of  utility  that 
likewise  have  a  bearing  upon  commerce  in  rubber.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Para  enterprise  something  had 
been  done  at  IManaos  to  facilitate  the  shipment  of  rubber, 
and  last  of  all  is  the  projected  Madeira-Mamore  railway, 
which  now  appears  to  be  a  certainty.  With  the  Para 
and  Manaos  harbor  improvements  facilitating  ocean  ship- 
ments, and  the  circumventing  of  the  falls  of  the  Madeira 
accomplished,  and  all  working  in  concert — ^through  an 
understanding  between  the  investors — isn't  it  possible 
that  the  handling  of  rubber  between  forest  and  factory 
may  be  materially  cheapened  ? 

The  dream  has  been  indulged  in  many  times  that  by 
"bottling  up  the  Amazon"  the  Para  rubber  supply  could 
be  so  monopolized  as  to  enable  a  few  men  to  put  their 
own  price  upon  the  raw  material.  But  this  would  be 
against  public  policy,  and  could  not  long  prevail.  How- 
ever, the  mere  suggestion  of  the  matter  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  stimulate  the  planting  of 
rubber  in  Asia.  The  intelligent  investment  of  capital  does 
not  depend  for  success  upon  monopoly,  but  upon  promot- 
ing permanently  the  general  good,  and  this  seems  to 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  the  grouping  of  such  interests  as 
have  been  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  the  rubber 
region.  We  do  not  know  that  this  suggestion  has  been 
put  into  words  before,  and  it  may  be  long  before  the  idea 
here  outlined  is  realized,  but  its  realization  would  seem 
as  natural  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  system 
whereby  wheat  from  the  western  United  States  is  so 
cheaply  placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  The  prospect  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the  rubber 
planting  interests,  but  the  latter  will  have  ample  time  in 
which  to  strengthen  their  position  before  the  possibilities 
of  the  Amazon  have  been  taken  advantage  of. 


The  recent  svccessful  bicycle  show  in  London— the  thirty- 
second  annual  "Stanley"  show — indicates  an  interest  in  cycling 
among  Britishers  in  striking  contrast  with  anything  that  obtains 
in  the  United  States.  Almost  simultaneous  with  the  London 
show  a  "six  days'  bicycle  race"  attracted  thousands  daily  and 
nightly  to  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York,  but  this  was  a 
"sporting"  event,  with  the  wheel  merely  as  an  incident.  It  was 
run  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters,  and  had  no  beneficial 
effect  upon  any  legitimate  cycling  interest — not  even  as  a  healthful 


sport.  The  zenith  of  the  bicycle  trade  in  this  country  occurred 
in  i8g6,  when  the  net  earnings  of  the  concerns  which  later  were 
combined  in  the  $40,000,000  American  Bicycle  Co.  are  reported 
to  have  been  $7,763,460.39.  Though  the  directorate  of  the  big 
company  was  composed  of  the  men  who  had  built  up  this  great 
industry,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  it  when  the  popular  in- 
terest in  cycling  began  to  decline.  All  that  saved  the  corpora- 
tion from  absolute  failure  was  the  absorption  of  its  depreciated 
assets  by  a  former  leader  in  the  bicycle  industry,  who  formed  a 
new  company,  on  a  vastly  smaller  scale,  and  now  that  has  had 
to  undergo  reorganization,  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  prin- 
cipally of  automobiles.  Of  course  the  bicycle  has  not  disappeared 
altogether  from  American  life,  and  there  are  even  signs  of  a 
revival  of  the  cycling  interest,  in  the  renewed  efforts  of  rubber 
manufacturers  to  market  bicycle  tires. 


The  Canadian  rubber  trade  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  first 
months  of  which  were  concurrent  with  the  late  financial  de- 
pression in  the  United  States,  on  the  whole,  made  a  good 
showing.  From  the  details  on  another  page,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  exports  of  rubber  manufactures  were  larger  than  the 
average,  and  were  widely  distributed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
imports  of  such  goods  were  larger  than  for  a  few  years  past, 
though  smaller  than  five  years  ago.  The  recent  increase 
may  be  due  to  a  growing  use  of  rubber  goods,  involving  a 
demand  for  special  articles  which  the  Canadian  factories  are 
not  in  a  position  to  supply  as  economically  as  some  concerns 
elsewhere.  It  is  due  to  some  such  consideration  that  the  im- 
portation of  rubber  goods  into  the  United  States  continues  to 
increase.  The  imports  of  raw  materials  into  the  Dominion 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  showed  a  marked  increase. 


The  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  twelve 
months,  despite  the  occurrence  meanwhile  of  what  a  good  many 
people  termed  "hard  times,"  which  indicates  that  inventors 
work  whether  other  people  do  or  not.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  patents  continue  to  be  issued  for  novelties  in  the  rubber  trade 
at  a  rate  which  doubtless  would  surprise  Goodyear  or  Hancock 
were  they  now  alive,  for  those  gentlemen  departed  this  life 
with  the  idea  that  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  endeavor  in 
rubber  goods  was  wrapped  up  in  their  discoveries. 


France  is  the  only  country  manufacturing  rubber  goods 
from  which  the  imports  of  such  goods  into  the  United  States 
e.xceed  in  value  our  exports  to  the  same  country.  Last  year  we 
bought  from  France  $539,480  worth  and  sold  her  only  $230,334, 
showing  an  "adverse  balance"  of  $309,146.  Without  an  oppor- 
tunity for  close  analysis  of  the  figures,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  French  tires  are  still  coming  into  the  American  market  in 
considerable  quantities. 


The  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  is  in  receipt  of  a 
very  lengthy  article  on  the  "Beginnings  of  India-rubber,"  from 
the  pen  of  an  Englishman — one  who  calls  himself  a  student.  He 
speaks  of  the  late  Charles  Goodyear  as  "Mr.  Goodyear  of 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut."  As  a  matter  of  suggestion  we  wish 
to  inform  him  that  Rhode  Island  is  no  longer  the  capital  of 
Connecticut. 


If  the  City  of  New  York,  which  already  owns  231  automobiles 
for  the  use  of  its  officials,  should  go  much  further  in  the  owner- 
ship of  these  swift  vehicles,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  a 
municipal  tire  factory  established  to  supply  their  rubber 
equipment. 


The  weather  lately  has  been  as  favorable  for  the  motor  and 
tire  trade  as  it  has  been  unfavorable  for  rubber  shoes. 
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A  RUBBER  TESTING  COMMITTEE. 

CO  imicli  interest  has  developed  in  Europe  regarding  the 
'>-'  standardizing  of  methods  for  rubher  testing,  both  physi- 
cal and  chcniical.  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national Committee,  of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  list.  The 
list  of  names  for  all  covmtries  except  the  United  States  is,  for 
the  present,  complete,  but  the  full  American  committee  will  be 
completed  later. 

liNGLAND. 

Dr.   David   Spence,   University   College,    liristol. 

Dr.   Joseph    ToRREy,    .\nalytical    chemist,    Liverpool. 

Mr.    Herbert    Wright,    a.  r.  c.  s.,    f.  l.  s.,    Kditor    of    The    India-Rubber 
Journal,    London,    Secretary. 

Dr.    Philip    Schidrowitz,    f.  c.  s.,    Qiancery    Lane,    London. 
FR.-\NCE. 

M.    Pierre    Breuil,    Engineer;   editor   Le   Caoiilchonc   ct   la    Cutta-Percha, 
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EXTRACTIONS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER. 


"T^O  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubbek  World:  We  all  have 
■*•  used  resin,  ordinary  pine  resin  and  other  more  expensive 
ones,  harder  and  softer  ones,  in  rubber  mixings  for  various  pur- 
poses. Being  a  very  near  relation  to  rubber,  resins  have  a 
greater  and  are  a  greater  affinity  to  the  rubber  molecule  than  for 
instance  zinc  oxide  or  any  other  mineral  oxides,  chalk,  oils,  etc. 

Ergo,  used  and  applied  in  moderation,  resins  are  useful  com- 
pounding ingredients.  The  aim  of  many  processes  has  been  to 
extract  resins.  Extractions  mean  the  use  of  solvents  and  there  is 
not  a  process  using  solvents  which  has  not  proved  disastrous. 
Solvents  can  only  be  recovered  partly.  They  often  affect  the 
quality  of  the  extracted  gum.  But  why  extract  something  which 
may  be  made  useful  by  ordinary  methods?  For  instance,  let  us 
take  the  percentage  of  rubber  in  Pontianak  as  15  per  cent., 
resinous  contents  85  per  cent.  Now  the  rubber  required  in  a 
mixing  shall  have  a  tensile  strength  of  a  rubber  containing  15  per 
cent,  of   resins  only. 

Make  a  combination  of  crude  rubbers  giving  the  required  aver- 
age percentage  of  resins.  All  one  needs  to  know  is  the  exact 
percentage  of  resin  in  each  rubber :  the  rest  is  simple.  Such  a 
combination  would  of  course  contain  a  proportionate  amount  of 
Pontianak  in  its  native  state  and  other  rubbers  to  match. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  working  qualities  of  a  mixing  is  the  proper  blending 
of  crude  rubbers,  rot  only  because  one  obtains  a  fixed  percentage 
of  resins  on  a  reliable  basis,  but  because  there  is  a  distinct 
reaction  of  one  resinous  compound  upon  another,  causing  prac- 
tical results  of  value. 

There  is  of  course  the  ideal  condition  of  affairs  still  to  be 
worked  upon — that  is,  resinous   compounds  being  so  closely  re- 


lated to  rubber  may  some  day  lose  their  identity  and  become  more 
like  their  twin  brother  by  a  process  which  would  result  in  imi- 
tating nature  to  some  extent.     She  does  it  to-day  successfully. 

How  far  scientific  research  work  has  enabled  us  to  get  is  repre- 
sented by   some  of  the  new   rubber  products  on  the  market. 

New  York,  December  8,    1Q08.  ^-   ^- 


RUBBERED  FABRICS  FOR  BALLOONS. 

■"PO  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  Referring  to 
■^  your  inquiry,  I  have  no  printed  matter  at  hand  relating  to 
the  rubber-coating  of  balloons,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  "Apple- 
ton's  Encyclopedia"  you  will  find,  under  head  of  Modern  Balloon- 
ing, an  article,  written  by  myself,  where  my  method  of  coating 
with  rubber  is  mentioned. 

For  certain  reasons  this  sort  of  coating  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
particularly  where  haste  is  required,  or  when  two  or  more  lay- 
ers of  cloth  have  to  be  cemented  together.  But  rubber  cannot 
compete  with  the  best  oil-varnished  fabrics  in  retaining  imper- 
meability— the  portions  most  exposed  to  the  sun  quickly  drying 
out,  hardening,  and  becoming  porous.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement, of  course,  and  the  demand  for  a  double  silk  fabric 
for  dirigible  balloons  like  Baldwin's  recently  made  for  the  United 
States  government  may  suggest  a  combination  coating  rubber 
within  and  varnish  without.  A  black  varnish  over  the  top  of  a 
dirigible  balloon  would  seem  to  be  a  protection  to  the  rubber  in 
the  most  exposed  portion,  but  the  varnish  must  be  of  a  kind  that 
will  not  affect  the  rubber. 

I  would  not  advise  manufacturers  to  anticipate  any  considerable 
demand  of  rubber  goods  for  balloon  purposes.  The  orders  must 
necessarily  be  few  and  far  between,  but  it  might  be  very  con- 
venient to  know  where  the  goods  could  be  procured  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Yours  truly,  samuel  a.  king. 

No.    5134   Ridge  avenue,   Philadelphia. 


RUBBER-ASPHALT  ROADWAY  IN  FRANCE. 


A  RECENT  report  by  the  United  States  consul-general  at 
Marseilles  relates  to  rubber-asphalt  roadways,  with  which 
experiments  have  been  made  for  six  years  past  in  Marseilles, 
Paris,  Lyons  and  other  French  cities,  and  which  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  have  given  good  results.  From  Mr.  Skinner's 
report  it  would  appear  that  the  areas  thus  far  paved  under  the 
new  system  are  devoted  to  pedestrian  traffic  exclusively,  "but 
from  the  character  of  the  men  interested  in  the  company  and  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  work  undertaken,  rubber-asphalt 
paving  must  be  regarded  very  seriously  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  usual  form  of  asphalt  paving."  The  rubber-asphalt  paving 
thus  far  has  been  confined  to  the  work  of  a  single  company, 
operating  a  patented  process,  the  details  of  which  are  not  given 
fully.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  "the  asphalt  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  is  in  the  presence  of  rubber  swelled  and  softened  by 
a  solvent.  The  material  thus  obtained  is  a  brown  powder  darker 
than  the  original  asphalt,  and  it  suffices  to  compress  it  in  order 
that  it  shall  set  and  harden  rapidly."  This  pavement  is  laid 
upon  a  foundation  of  first-class  concrete,  to  a  thickness  of  1.37 
to  1.5-  inches.  After  the  application  to  it  of  a  rammer  the 
surface  may  be  opened  immediately  to  travel. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Rcj^orts  (No. 
3ii7)  the  United  States  consul  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
refers  to  some  "root  rubber"  plants  which  he  regards  as  new  and 
of  which  he  sends  rough  sketches.  It  happens  that  these  plants 
have  been  described  at  some  length  in  The  India  Rubber  World: 
"Ekanda"  (Rafhionacmc  utiUs)  in  our  issue  of  July  i,  1907 — 
page  300  and  Atractylis  gununifcra  in  Afarch  i,  igo8 — page  177. 
The  consular  report  intimates  that  ;\lr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture,  is  now  making  some 
investigations  of  rubber  plants  in   Portuguese  East  Africa. 
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I  HAD  heard  much  of  TIic  Hague — as  who  has  not — but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
city  of  more  than  300.000  inhabitants,  fashionable,  rich, 
and  the  home  of  the  royal  family.  I  was  more  than  g'^d  t" 
visit  it.  particularly  as  my  invitation  came  from  Dr.  .■\.  G.  N. 
Swart.  .-Vs  president  of  the  Netherlands  Commission  in  Lon- 
don, he  did  brilliant  work  and  when  he  invited  me  to  come 
to  The  Hague  and  be  dined  I  promptly  accepted.  It  is  only  about 
20  minutes  from  Rotterdam,  and  one  can  go  over  the  new 
magnificent  ele<:tric  road  which  for  equipment  and  service  equals 
anything  anywhere  in  the  world. 

At  the  dinner  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Swart;  Dr.  J.  Th.  Viehoff,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  colonial  olifice ;  Dr.  J.  C,  A.  Everwyn,  referendar 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry;  Dr.  W. 
R.  Tromp  de  Haas,  chief  of  the  agricultural  and  chemical  labora- 
tories at  Buitenzorg,  Java;  Mr.  Jac.  Musly,  senior  partner  of 
Weise  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Von  Hemert,  of  Amsterdam.  The 
dinner  was  all  that  hospitality  and  good  taste  could  suggest.  The 
most  remarVcable  thing  to  me  was  that  all  of  the  conversation, 
stories,  jokes  and  speeches  were  in  English.  Imagine  a  party  of  cul- 
tured .Americans  giving  a  dinner  to  a  visiting  Hollander,  and  talk- 
ing only  Dutch  I  It  made  me  a  bit  ashamed  of  the  linguistic 
<leliciencies  of  myself  and  my  countrymen. 

I  did  not  get  much  chance  to  "do"  The  Hague,  nor  did  I  have  a 
good  look  at  the  great  seaside  resort  "Scheveningen,"  situated 
close  to  The  Hague,  and  in  summer  the  most  famous  and  fash- 
ionable watering  place  in  tin-  world.  Still  I  was  there  to  study 
rubber  and  to  meet  those  whose  interests  centered  about  it,  so 
perhaps  I  was  living  up  to  my  opportunities  after  all. 

I  knew  that  Riddcrkerk  was  quite  close  to  Rotterdam,  but  the 
effort  to  find  out  just  how  one  gets  there  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  my  friend  Mr.  Musly,  who  looked  me  up  one  morning,  led 
me  to  a  fine  river  craft  and  we  steamed  up  the  Maas  for  a  30  min- 
ute run  to  Ridderkerk  village.  We  went  through  the  flax  country 
and  passed  many  quaint  Dutch  villages,  each  of  which  had  some 
specific  industry,  such  as  the  building  of  river  craft,  for  example, 
lines  of  business  that  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  em- 
ploy families  that  live  in  a  sort  of  feudal  slate,  thrifty,  conserva- 
tive, wealthy.  Incidentally,  I  got  a  new  reason  for  wearing  wood- 
en shoes.  Of  course,  only  the  working  class  use  them,  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  willow  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is  a  specific 
for  rheumatism.  How  true  this  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  personally 
I  should  have  to  get  very  acute  twinges  before  adopting  them. 

Landing  at  Ridderkerk  we  took  a  carriage  and  drove  along  the 
top   of  a   dike,   by   dog   teams,   and    horse   teams,    numing,   as    I 


thought,  perilously  close  to  the  unprotected  edge,  but  arriving 
safely.  The  factory  which  we  visited  bears  the  title  "Neder- 
landsche  Caoutchouc  en  Gutta  Percha  Fabrick  "St.  Joris',  Bakker 
&  Zoon."  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  the  floors  of  cement,  and  the 
whole  equi|)mcnt  excellent.  The  washers,  refiners,  mixers,  tubing 
machines,  vulcanizcrs  and  presses  are  of  the  character  found  in 
most  of  the  mechanical  goods  factories.  Much  of  the  machinery 
was  made  in  a  large  machine  shop  quite  near  there,  owned  by  a 
brother  of  the  rubber  tiianufacturer. 

On  entering  the  office  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bakker,  and  as  he 
left  us  alone  for  a  moment  I  said  to  Mr.  Musly: 

"Where  is  Zoon?" 

"That  is  he,"  was  the  reply,  "whom  I  just  introduced  you  to." 

"I  thought  you  said  his  name  was  Bakker?" 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  Musly,  light  breaking  over  his  countenance. 
"Zoon  means  son.  The  original  firm  was  Bakker  &  Son ;  the  sen- 
ior is  dead  and  Mr.  Bakker,  Jr.,  owns  the  business." 

The  company  was  started  in  1879,  and  has  a  reputation  for  fine 
goods.  The  Bakker  bicycle  tires,  for  example,  are  noted  for  their 
lasting  qualities — indeed  soine  of  them  seem  never  to  wear  out. 
In  addition  to  tires  the  company  makes  horseshoe  pads,  mats  and 
treads,  billiard  cushions,  a  line  of  asbestos  packings  and  solid  tires. 

Amsterdam  is  noted  as  being  the  richest,  most  exclusive,  and 
so  say  its  citizens,  the  cleanest  and  altogether  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  cities  in  Holland.  From  a  rubber  standpoint  it  is  interesting 
as  being  the  location  of  the  .'\msterdam  Caoutchouc-Fabriek  V/h 
Poinpe  &  Co.  Their  factory  is  situated  on  the  water  front  and 
dates  back  to  1886  when  it  was  started  by  Dr.  D.  de  Bau,  Mr.  H. 
L.  Bynink,  and  Mr.  J.  Pompe.  These  gentlemen  were  respectively 
a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  and  a  civil  engineer.  The  first  of  the  three 
died  in  1902,  the  second  now  lives  in  Zeist  and  occupies  himself 
chiefly  with  the  administration  of  certain  public  works,  while  Mr. 
Pompe,  although  still  much  interested  in  the  company,  is  a  resident 
of  Belgium. 

The  works  have  been  enlarged  a  number  of  times  and  are  now 
exceedingly  well  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  general  mechan- 
ical goods,  particularly  a  new  type  of  floor  tiling  of  their  own  in- 
vention. They  make  a  specialty  also  of  revolving  rubber  heels 
for  such  markets  as  Belgium,  and  regular  heels  for  consumption 
in  their  country. 

Those  who  deal  in  balata  will  recognize  the  name  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Von  Hemert,  who  has  large  interests  in  Dutch 
Guiana  and  handles  much  balata.  It  is  also  gossiped  that  when 
in  the  Guianas  he  acquired  some  exceedingly  valuable  gold  proper- 
tics  which  have  been  a  constant  source  of  revenue. 


tit\)^VHt.u, 
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Coi.o.N'iAi,  Museum  at  Haarlem. 
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The  oldest  rubber  factory  in  Holland  is  situated  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Haarlem.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  old  rubber  factories  of 
the  world,  and  dates  back  to  1828,  when  Jan  Van  Geuns,  an  apo- 
thecary, erected  a  small  brick  building  to  manufacture  rubber 
catheters  and  other  surgical  specialties  in  soft  rubber,  which  he 
had  made  in  a  small  way  for  some  time.  As  he  had  no  steam 
engine  or  windmill  he  built  a  treadmill  which  was  operated  by 
donkeys,  or  as  Mr.   Mcrens  expressed  it:  "The  mill  was  run  by 


Original  Factory  of  Merens  Brothers. 

[Built   by   Jan    Van    Geuns.] 


Rubber  Factory  of  Merens  Brothers. 


Barker  &  Zoon,   1879. 


!    I 


Rubber  Factory  of  Pompe  &  Co. 

asses" — not  an  impossible  happening  in  any  country  or  any  time. 

Van  Geuns  must  have  been  something  of  a  chemist  and  very 
much  of  a  genius.  There  are  those  who  believe  he  discovered  sul- 
phur vulcanization  at  just  about  the  time  that  Goodyear  and  Han- 
cock made  the  discovery.  Certain  it  is  that  in  1842  he  sold  hose 
made  of  rubber  that  he  guaranteed  would  not  grow  hard  in  the 
winter  nor  soft  in  the  summer.  The  circulars  describing  this  hose 
are  still  in  existence,  and  point  very  strongly  to  a  knowledge  of 
sulphur  vulcanization.  Van  Geuns  died  somewhere  in  the  '70's 
and  the  business  was  purchased  by  Merens  Brothers  in  1876. 
They  kept  the  original  solidly  built  two  story  brick  factory  that  the 
creator  of  the  business  has  erected,  but  grouped  around  it  modern 
factory  buildings. 

Knowing  much  of  this  history  it  was  with  more  than  usual  in- 
terest that  I  descended  from  the  train  early  one  morning,  sought  a 
cab  driver  and  said  to  him  "Caoutchouc  Fabriek  Gebroders  Mer- 
ens" and  rattled  away  over  the  cobble  paved  streets  behind  a 
heavy  Belgian  horse  toward  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  city. 
These  Dutch  cabmen  are  apparently  very  stolid  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly good  drivers.  This  one  proved  it,  when  on  a  narrow  street, 
one  side  of  which  was  a  broad  canal  with  not  even  a  two  inch 
curb  between  the  roadway  and  the  water,  he  discovered  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  road  and  calmly  turned  around,  the  wheels  seem- 
ingly coming  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  while  he  acted  as  if  he 
had  room  to  spare. 

Arriving  at  the  factory,  we  were  most  cordially  received  by  the 


Rubber  Factory  or  Bakker  &  Zuon,  1908. 


Royal  Cement  Works  at  Rotterdam. 
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The  Late  B.  Barker,  Sr. 

[Founder    of    the    firm    of    Eakker    &    Zoon, 
rubber  manufacturers.] 


Dr.  a.  G.  X.  Swart. 

[President    Netherlands    Commission    at 
Ulympia  Rubber  Exhibition.  ] 


The  Late  Julius  Weise. 

"^^  [Founder     of     the     crude     rubber     firm     of 

Weise  &  Co.] 


senior  Merens,  his  son  and  nephew.  They  took  us  through  the 
factory,  which  was  exceedingly  well  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  smaller  lines  of  rubber  goods,  such  as  general  mold  work, 
jar  rings,  pads  and  molded  articles  in  semi-hard  rubber.  The 
most  bulky  of  the  goods  manufactured  were  asbestos  packings, 
deckle  straps  and  garden  hose  in  continuous  lengths  averaging  700 
feet  to  the  length.  This  hose  was  apparently  made  on  the  mandrel 
somewhat  as  regular  )4  garden  hose  is  made.  There  was  a 
smooth  inner  tube  covered  with  plies  of  friction  cloth  cut  on  tlic 
bias  and  an  outer  cover  and  the  hose  was  cloth  wrapped  and  steam 
vulcanized.  If  it  was  made  in  short  lengths  and  the  ends  butted 
and  joined  after  semi- vulcanization,  it  was  so  done  as  to  defy  de- 
tection, and  if  it  wasn't  done  that  way  a  new  and  simple  process 
in  hose  making  had  been  evolved. 

On  the  subject  of  just  how  they  manufactured  this  hose,  Mr. 
Merens  was  silent.  He  was  justly  proud  of  the  product  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  any  one  examine  it  and  describe  it  but  as  to 
how  it  was  done,  they  must  do  their  own  guessing.  This  hose, 
by  the  way,  was  exceptionally  strong,  the  fabric  being  woven  from 
a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  factory  was  such  as  one  would 


find  in  any  mechanical  factory  employing  from  50  to  100  men. 
The  washers,  grinders,  tubing  machines,  vulcanizers,  spreaders  and 
the  two-rolled  calender  were  products  of  French,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish machine  sliops,  and  while  none  of  the  machines  were  of  the 
"Jumbo"  type,  they  were  all  well  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  they 
were  put. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  old  building  which  dated  back  to 
the  beginning  of  things  in  rubber.  It  was  built  of  small  hand  made 
bricks  set  in  mortar  that  had  turned  as  hard  as  flint.  With  its 
low  ceilings,  heavy  beams  and  queer  half  circle  windows,  it  seemed 
a  modest,  yet  solid  monument  to  one  of  the  real  pioneers  in  the 
business  and  one  that  would  probably  remain  standing  when  great- 
er and  more  modern  factories  had  crumbled  to  dust. 

The  factory  fronts  on  one  of  the  great  canals,  so  that  freights  of 
all  sorts,  to  and  from,  are  exceedingly  cheap  and  the  business  is 
evidently  prosperous.  The  workmen  looked  intelligent  and  had 
somewhat  the  air  of  old  retainers  who  were  proud  of  their  em- 
ployers and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  reciprocal,  as  shown  when 
one  of  the  partners  called  attention  to  a  youngster  in  the  office 
who,  he  said,  spent  an  hour  each  evening  studying  English. 

After  inspecting  the  factory,  we  lunched  at  Die  Kroon,  opposite 
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Bakker  &  Zoon's    Dreugin'c  Sleeves. 

[Length  64   inches;    diameter    21    inches.] 


Bakker  &  Zoon's  Suction  Hose. 

[Length,   13  feet  2  inches;  diameter,   ig->4   inches.] 
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the  old  Market  House,  and  in  sight  of  the  great  cathedral  and  the 
statue  of  Laurens  Janszoon  Coster,  whom  the  Dutch  claim 
as  the  inventor  of  printing.  Whether  it  were  he  or 
Gutenberg,  it  isn't  in  my  province  to  decide.  At  any 
rate  in  the  old  Haarlem  Town  Hall,  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  florid  burgomeisters,  some  of  them  priceless, 
there  are  ancient  models  of  Coster's  presses,  so  perhaps  he  was 
No.  I  in  the  art  that  made  publishing  possible. 

To  digress  a  moment  from  the  very  interesting  scenes  and  say  a 
word  about  the  Dutcli  language :  everywhere  were  signs  and  very 


CRUDE  RUBBER  INTERESTS. 


Bakker   &   Zoon's    Horse    Polo    Ball. 

soon  most  of  them  were  readable  to  any  one  who  knew  English 
with  a  slight  smattering  of  German.  For  example — "Zunlight 
Zeep"  on  a  flaming  advertisement  could  mean  nothing  else  but 
"Sunlight  Soap" ;  "verboten''  wherever  encountered  meant  "for- 
bidden". Then  too,  we  soon  learned  that  the  custom  of  putting  a 
i  after  the  i  in  so  many  words  indicated  that  J  was  long  and  the  / 
not  sounded.  Of  the  surnames  on  street  signs  were  many  that 
were  very  pleasantly  familiar ;  such  names  as  Vermeule  and  Van 
Vliet  were  in  evidence  and  made  one  feel  at  home. 

After  a  ride  through  the  residence  section  of  the  city,  where  are 
many  elegant  houses,  we  put  in  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  visiting 
the  Colonial  Museum,  which  has  perhaps  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  industrial  products  in  existence.  The  Dutch  colonies 
are  of  course  very  thoroughly  represented.  There  are  models  of 
native  houses,  boats  and  canoes,  wonderful  collections  of  arms, 
ornaments,  head  dresses  and  native  tools,  and  thousands  of  speci- 
mens of  woods  from  all 
over  the  world.  There  are 
herbaria  filled  with  strange 
and  rare  plants,  hundreds 
of  jars  of  grains,  seeds,  and 
nuts  used  for  food,  and  in 
one  large  room  devoted  to 
india-rubber  there  is  per- 
haps the  best  collection  of 
gutta-percha-,  balata  and 
East  Indian  rubbers  that 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

It  was  almost  nightfall 
wlien  we  reluctantly  left 
this  most  interesting  sym- 
l)osiuin  of  Dutch  progress 
;nid  l)idding  good-bye  to 
our  friend  Merens  who 
had  acted  as  guide  and 
A  Dutch  \\'in:i.\iill.  explainer      all      the      after- 

noon, caught  our  train  and  returned  to  Rotterdam. 


ECHO    OF   A   FRAITD   IN    RUBBER. 

A  CIRCULAR  issued  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  The 
**  Brazilian  Rubber  Plantation  and  Estates,  Limited,  an 
English  company  in  course  of  liquidation  by  the  official  receiver 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  August  i,  1908 — page  364],  asks 
the  shareholders  to  sign  a  petition  for  a  court  order  staying  the 
liquidation  until  a  shareholders'  meeting  can  be  held.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  nominal  capital  from  ii8o,oco  to  £60,000, 
of  which  the  present  holdings  will  represent  £50,000,  with  £10,000 
to  be  found  by  the  directors  and  their  friends.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  estimated  that  creditors  would  absorb  £5,000,  and  £5,000  could 
be  devoted  to  working  capital.  The  circular  asserts  that  "the 
area  of  the  property  [in  the  State  of  Ceara]  has  undoubtedly 
been  overstated,  but  that  rubber  is  there  in  abundance  cannot 
be  doubted."     The  company  was  registered  January  31,   1906. 

A    RUBBER    COMPANY    TO    HUNT    GOLD. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Inambari  Para- 
Rubber  Estates,  Limited  (London.  November  10),  the  chairman. 
Sir  Martin  Conway,  spoke  at  length  of  the  gold  prospects  in 
the  Inambari  river  region  which  will  be  opened  up  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  which  the  company  are  building  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  their  rubber  concession.  He  proposed,  and  it  was 
voted,  that  the  rubber  company  subscribe  £20,000  to  the  capital 
of  a  £100,000  company  to  be  formed  under  the  name  Inambari 
Gold   Dredging  Concessions,   Limited. 

RUBBER  IN  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Companliia  de  Mozambique  for  the 
•  year  1907,  which  on  the  whole  makes  a  favorable  showing,  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  the  company's  trading  in  rubber.  The  col- 
lections reached  19,760  kilograms  [43,472  pounds],  which  was 
sold  in  London  and  Hamburg  for  £7.400,  to  use  round  numbers. 
The  highest  price  realized  was  4  shillings  per  pound.  The  net 
profit  was  upward  of  47  per  cent.,  or  about  £3,520.  This  would 
figure  out  at  40  cents  (gold)  per  pound.  The  rubber  came  mostly 
from  wild  Landolpliia  creepers,  and  a  small  amount  from  cultivated 
Ceara.  The  Mascarcnhasia  clastica  has  been  found  on  their 
concession  and  yields  good  rubber.  Its  cultivation  is  proposed. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  i,  1906 — page  265.] 

RUBBER   IN   PORTUGUESE   WEST   AFRICA. 

A  GROUP  of  Belgian  capitalists,  it  is  reported,  will  exploit  the 
rich  rubber  supplies  of  Lunda  district,  in  Angola  (Portuguese 
West  Africa),  the  development  of  which  has  been  retarded  by 
the  lack  of  local  capital.  The  territory  mentioned  adjoins  the 
Congo  Free  State ;  all  shipments  are  to  be  made  through  the 
port  of  Loanda.  which   is   within  the  Portuguese  sphere. 

LARGE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    NEW    YORK. 

On  Thursday,  December  3,  57  invoices  of  crude  india-rub- 
ber were  passed  in  the  first  division  of  the  customs  appraiser's 
warehouse  at  New  York.  The  net  value  of  the  merchandise 
was  $2,172,964.35.  These  are  official  figures  furnished  by 
William  S.  Harris,  examiner  of  rubber  in  the  United  States 
public  stores. 

BRIEF    MrNTION. 

M.  AuGUSTE  Chevalier,  of  France,  well  known  for  his  scien- 
tific explorations  in  West  Africa,  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  rubber  species  in  that 
region,  was  lately  reported  to  be  about  to  start  on  another 
mission  of  the  kind,  on  behalf  of  the  French  government,  to 
last  for  two  years  or  more. 

Tlie  imposition  of  a  tax  of  2  pence  per  pound  on  all  rubber 
exported  from  Madagascar  has  lessened  materially  the  collection 
of  the  low  class  rubber  found  in  the  west  of  the  island.  The 
total  exports  of  rubber  during  1907  were  972,391  kilograms, 
worth  5,242,637  francs,  against  1,267,203  kilograms  in  1906,  worth 
7,537,946  francs. 
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Yield  of  Wild  and  Planted  "Para"  Rubber. 


WHAT  is  the  yield  of  a  rubber  tree?  Simple  as  the  ques- 
tion may  appear — and  it  is  asked  incessantly — giving  an 
intelligent  answer  to  it  is  by  no  means  simple.  One 
must  consider  what  variety  of  rubber  is  involved,  where  the 
tree  grows,  whether  "wild"  or  cultivated,  and,  if  the  latter, 
the  conditions  under  which  planted.  A  remark  may  be  recalled 
here  from  a  report  by  a  former  British  consul  at  Para  writing  of 
native  lirvcas  in  the  Amazon  region :  "Two  trees  growing  close 
tdgether  and  under  apparently  precisely  similar  conditions  will 
often  vary  very  much  as  regards  their  yield." 

There  is  no  question  that  rubber  trees  do  yield,  else  what 
would  become  of  the  rubber  market  ?  On  one  day  during  the 
past  month  the  customs  authorities  at  New  York  reported  the 
arrival  of  rubber  of  an  invoice  value  exceeding  $2,000,000.  The 
custom  house  at  Para  dealt  last  year  with  80,638,800  pounds,  and 
some  years  the  figures  have  been  larger.  Besides,  the  Amazon 
region  doesn't  supply  all  the  rubber  used.  We  hear  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Brazilian  rubber  is  derived  from  trees  scat- 
tered in  dense  forests,  and  that  the  native  tappers  gain  a  very 
small  amount  of  latex  from  each  day's  tapping.  But  the  Para 
shipments  argue  either  a  tremendous  number  of  wild  rubber 
trees  or  a  very  considerable  average  annual  yield  per  tree. 

Since  it  must  be  admitted  that  trees  do  yield  rubber,  the  ques- 
tion remains,  how  much?  This  subject,  as  relating  to  forest 
rubber,  has  been  treated  at  some  length  in  former  numbers  of 
The  Ixni.x  Rubber  World,  including  quotations  from  Mr.  Vice 
Consul  Temple,  who  once  reported  having  had  access  to  the  books 
of  some  operators  in  the  Brazilian  field,  indicating  an  average 
yield  of  2.2  to  3.3  pounds  yearly  per  tree.  He  was  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  very  many  trees  were  being  worked  with 
no  larger  average  yield  than  i.i  pounds.  His  report,  however, 
had  to  do  only  with  the  state  of  Para,  where  the  rubber  fields 
have  been  worJ<ed  longer  and  more  thoroughly  than  in  the  up- 
river  regions.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Amazon 
rubber  trade  to  consider  the  yield  of  individual  trees  so  long  as 
total  results  are  satisfactory.  But  chance  details  which  have 
come  to  hand  from  time  to  time  point  to  the  probability  of  a  yield 
of  4  to  10  pounds  yearly  per  tree,  varying  with  the  degree  to 
which  cstradas  have  been  "worked  out." 

With  the  coming  of  cultivated  rubber,  on  plantations  owned  by 
capitalists  and  with  shares  listed  on  stock  exchanges,  the  question 
of  yields  becomes  of  particular  interest  in  connection  with  the 
analysis  of  company  reports.  If  one  tree  will  afford  a  given 
quantity  of  rubber,  will  i.ooo  give  a  thousand  fold?  In  con- 
sidering any  of  the  figures  which  follow — all  relating  to  the 
yield  of  plantation  Para  (Hnra)  in  the  Far  East — it  must  lie 
remembered  that  such  yields  may  be  influenced — 

By  the  character  of  the  soil,  altitude,  or  climatic  conditions ; 

By  the  closeness  or  width  of  the  planting ; 

By  the  frequency  of  tapping; 

By  the  method  of  tapping; 

By  the  care  with  which  the  latex  is  handled. 

Trees  with  short  trunks  of  large  girth  may  be  more  productive 
than  taller  ones  of  less  girth.  The  commencement  of  tapping  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  trees  rather  than  their  age,  and  all 
trees  do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
even  in  the  most  detailed  rubber  plantation  reports  up  to  date 
statements  of  yield,  as  a  rule,  include  in  one  total  the  produce  of 
mature  trees  tapped  throughout  the  year  and  that  of  trees  just 
come  '"into  bearing."  which  may  have  been  tapped  once  or  twice, 
only. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have,  from  each  of  several  well  man- 
aged plantations,  a  record  of  the  yield  of  a  definite  number  of 
rubber  trees,  of  uniform  size  and  age,  tapped  the  same  number  of 


times  in  a  year,  by  the  same  system,  and  with  the  same  method 
of  treating  the  latex.  It  is  not  wholly  satisfying  to  have  included 
in  one  total  a  large  tree  yielding  5  pounds  or  more  and  a  smaller 
tree  from  which  y,  pound  or  less  has  been  obtained.  In  default 
of  such  figures  the  following  details  have  been  culled  from  the 
sources  most  available. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  his  "Hevea  Brasilieusis"  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright  has  compiled  a  lot  of  data  on  the  yields  reported  from 
rubber  estates,  though  without  any  eflfort  to  establish  any  rule 
as  to  yields  as  related  to  the  age  of  the  trees  tapped.  From  one 
of  his  tables  we  have  taken  23  items,  referring  to  as  many  proper- 
ties, on  which,  in  1905,  166.740  trees  yielded  215,933  pounds  of 
rubber,  or  1,235  pounds  per  tree.  The  average  per  tree  on  one 
estate  was  as  low  as  .t,2  pound ;  the  largest  reported  for  any  one 
was  5.5  pounds  per  tree.  A  list  of  16  of  those  properties  shows 
an  average  yield  per  tree  of  1.351  pounds.  Six  estates  showed 
averages  per  tree  of  2  pounds,  2.2,  3.2,  3.25,  3.5,  and  5.5 
respectively. 

From  another  table  in  Mr.  Wright's  book  a  list  has  been  com- 
piled of  8  estates,  on  which  79.631  trees,  in  1906,  yielded  200,220 
pounds  of  rubber — an  average  of  2.52  pounds.  The  average  per 
tree  on  the  various  estates  was  2.03  pounds,  2.37,  2.46,  2.75,  2.79, 
2.88,  3,  and  7.1  pounds  respectively. 

A  particularly  interesting  item  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  for  the  calendar  year  1907. 
On  their  Terentang  estate  28,043  Hevca  trees,  aged  7-8  years, 
a,re  stated  'to  have  yielded  105,655  pounds  of  dry  rub'oer,  or  an 
average  of  3.76  pounds  per  tree.  On  their  Ayer  Angat  estate, 
however,  14,540  older  trees  (9-10  years)  yielded  only  42,970 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  2.95  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  5,440 
trees  on  their  Batang  Bali  estate  mostly  only  6-7  years,  though  a 
few  were  9-10,  gave  18,112  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3.32.  The 
total  tapping  for  1907,  on  these  and  another  estate,  covered  68,236 
trees,  yielding  224,778  pounds,  or  3.29  average. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  analyze  the  ages  of 
the  Hevea  trees  tapped  during  three  years  by  the  Bukit  Rajah 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Taking  account  of  the  approximate  ages 
of  their  trees,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  company's  va- 
rious reports,  and  their  definite  statements  of  the  number  of  trees 
tapped  and  their  yield,  these  results  appear : 

Year  ending  March  31,  1906. — Trees  tapped,  34,457;  yield, 
33,203  pounds;  average  age  of  trees  at  end  of  period,  6.23  years; 
average  yield  per  tree,  .97  pound. 

Year  ending  March  31,  1907. — Trees  tapped,  88,341;  yield, 
118.982  pounds;  average  age  of  trees,  5,94  years;  average  yield, 
I.,i45   pounds. 

Year  ending  March  31,  1908. — Trees  tapped,  89,295;  yield, 
163.521  pounds;  average  age  of  trees,  7.27  years;  average  yield, 
1.83  pounds. 

Some  very  delinile  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  for  1906.  It 
is  stated  that  on  one  block  of  16  acres  807  Hceea  trees,  9  years 
old,  planted  30x25  feet,  were  tapped  during  three  periods  of  the 
year  mentioned,  with  these  results :  2,500  pounds  at  the  first, 
1.469  at  the  second,  and  1,773  at  the  third,  or  a  total  of  5,742 
pounds — an  average  of  7.01  pounds  per  tree  for  the  year. 

During  the  business  year  1906-7  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  collected  32,175  pounds  of  rubber  from 
I-.335  trees,  wide  planting — averaging  2.60  pounds. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  total  production  of  plantation  rubber 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  1906  was  861,738  pounds,  from 
441,482  trees,  of  varying  ages,  or  an  average  of  1.95  pounds  per 
tree. 

From  all  the  preceding  data  it  would  appear  safe  to  estimate 
not  less  than  2  pounds  annually  from  trees,  say  8  years  old,  with 
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reason  to  expect  an  increased  yield  with  greater  age.  But  much 
larger  yields,  in  exceptional  cases,  have  been  authenticated. 
Eleven-year-old  trees  on  Culloden  estate,  specially  tapped,  gave  14 
pounds  of  rubber  from  8  months'  tapping,  and  trees  of  unknown 
age  (probably  20  to  25  years),  from  10  to  25  pounds  each  in  one 
year. 

So  far  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  cultivated  Hevea  would 
seem  unsettled;  meanwhile  the  conditions  for  a  liberal  produc- 
tion have  not  been  agreed  upon.  A  recent  writer  mentions  five 
neighboring  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon,  on  which  were  em- 
ployed an  equal  number  of  tapping  processes,  each  strongly  de- 
fended by  the  plantation  manager  using  it. 

NOTES    ON    RECENT   YIELDS. 

Kuala  Lumpur  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  the  year  ended  June  30 
gained  79,274  pounds  of  rubber  from  39,543  trees  (age  not  stated), 
or  a  fraction  over  2  pounds  per  tree.  This  year  more  trees  are 
being  tapped,  with  the  result  that  the  four  months  ended  Octo- 
ber 31  yielded  60,740  pounds.  The  company's  last  consignment 
of  rubber  to  Antwerp  was  sold  on  November  19  at  an  average 
of  SJ.  654c(.  [=  $1.35  1/3]  per  pound.  The  latest  Kuala  Lumpur 
report  refers  to  an  average  of  more  than  6  pounds  per  tree 
having  been  obtained  from  something  over  10,000  trees  on  the 
neighboring  and  older  estates  of  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  which  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  man- 
ager, Mr.  E.  B.  Skinner. 

Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  in  their  first  re- 
port, mention  the  collection  of  62,700  pounds  in  15  months,  or  an 
average  of  3  pounds  per  tree,  young  and  old.  The  rubber  realized 
3J.  4.5irf.  [=  82.1  cents]  in  London,  after  paying  charges.  The 
cost  on  the  plantation  is  figured  at  i.r.  1.87^.  [=  28  1/3  cents] 
per  pound. 

Rubber  Plantation  Yields  (in  Pounds). 

1907.  1908. 

Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co.: 

Eight  months  to  November  30 144,584         169,731 

Ktiala  Lumpur  Rubber  Cn.: 

Twelve  months  to  June  30 051,998  78,274 

\a — Fifteen   months.] 

Perak  Rubber  Plantations : 
Nine  months  to  November  30 22,670  36,534 

Yatiyantota  Ceylon  Tea  Co.: 
Six  months  to  June  30 3,077  4,354 

Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plantations: 
Fifteen  months  to  June  30 ; 62,700 

Pataling,  Rubber  Estates  Syndicate: 
Seven  months  to  July  31 37.752  40,035 

Federated  (Selangor)  Rubber  Co.: 
Four  months  to  July  31 5,658  15.785 

Anglo-Malay   Rubber   Co.: 
Eleven  months  to  November  30 196,109        312,050 

Seremban  Estate  Rubber  Co.: 
Eight  months  to  September  30 79,167         100,418 

Perak  Rubber  Plantations: 
Eleven  months  to  November  30 22,670  36,534 

P.  P.  K.   (Ceylon')  Rubber  Estates: 
Ten  months  to  October  31 10,448  22,212 

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates: 
Eleven  months  to  November  30 88,439        165,056 

Some  Yields  in  November. 

1907.  1908. 

Anglo-Malav  Rubber  Co 22,450  34.062 

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates 7,500  17.508 

Perak   Rubber   Plantations 4.542  7,442 

Sumatra   Para  Rubber  Plantations 3,250  5,940 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  GUAYULE. 


"guayule"  rubber  plant.     A  little  history  of  this  survey  may  not 
be  without  interest. 

The  Mexican  boundary  survey  was  created  by  act  of  the  United 
States  congress  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe.  Its  duties  were  to  determine  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States ;  to  trace  the  Colorado ;  to 
examine  into  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  and  to  gain 
information  concerning  the  natural  history  of  the  localities  ex- 
plored. The  party  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  persons,  includ- 
ing surveyors,  scientists,  artisans,  and  laborers. 

John  Milton  Bigelow,  the  original  collector  of  guayule,  was 
born  in  Vermont  in  1804,  educated  a  physician,  practised  medicine 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio ;  served  as  surgeon  and  botanist  in  the  Mexi; 
can  boundary  and  Pacific  railroad  surveys,  and  occupied  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  in  the  Michigan  Medical  College.  He  was  the 
author  of  "Medicinal  Plants  of  Ohio"  and  numerous  articles  on 
materia  medica,  and  died  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1878. 

Bigelow  should  have  more  credit  for  the  discovery  of  guayule. 
Our  sympathies  go  out  to  this  intrepid  collector.  The  writer  has 
looked  for  guayule  in  the  same  section  but  under  present  con- 
veniences and  did  not  succeed.  Bigelow's  original  location  was 
"Escondido  creek,"  which  place  is  not  given  on  recent  maps  of 
Texas.  Havard  gives  Rio  Escondido  as  a  stream  flowing  into  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  Mexican  side,  three  miles  below  Eagle  Pass. 
Havard,  however,  does  not  give  guayule  on  his  list  of  plants. 

The  writer  examined  this  locality  in  1901  and  again  in  1907, 
but  was  unable  to  locate  the  shrub.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  flora  I  infer  that  this  location  is  outside  of  the  guayule 
belt. 

Concerning  the  location  of  Escondido  creek  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson, 
acting  land  commissioner,  Austin,  Texas,  writes :  "The  word 
'Escondido'  is  frequently  used  for  the  name  of  small  creeks  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Texas.  The  largest  of  these  in  the 
guayule  belt  of  the  coimtry  is  situated  in  Pecos  county  and 
flows  northward  into  the   Pecos  river." 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  later  description  of  the  plant  (Synoptical 
Flora  of  the  United  States — Volume  Compositce)  says:  "Found 
on  southwestern  borders  of  Texas  (Bigelow)  and  adjacent 
Mexico  (Parry  and  Palmer).  The  plant  contains  gum  or  resin 
in   Mexico." 

The  proceedings  of  the  boundary  commission  were  marked 
by  bitter  quarrels  between  the  commissioner  and  his  subordinates. 
Charges  and  counter  charges  alleging  drunkenness  and  graft 
were  freelv  made.  The  quality  of  the  rations  formed  a  source 
of  complaint  from  the  men.  Employes  were  unable  to  draw  their 
pay  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  One  man.  the  assistant  quarter- 
master, was  murdered  by  outlaws  (first  appearance  of  the  "south- 
western bad  man")   near  El  Paso. 

That  considerable  anxiety  was  shown  in  the  expected  aridity 
of  the  line  of  march  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  original  order 
for  supplies  called  for  "10  barrels  of  whiskey,  60  gallons  of 
brandy,  100  gallons  of  claret,  60  gallons  of  sherry,  30  gallons  of 
port,  and  40  gallons  of  fine  assorted  wine  in  bottles." 

With  such  a  layout  we  wonder  that  they  did  not  report  more 
guayule.  We  also  begin  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those 
beautiful,  highly  colored  pictures  of  birds  and  reptiles. 

CHARLES    p.    FOX. 
.Mvron,    Ohio,   Decemher  9,    igo8. 


TTO  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  In  some  notes 
•'■  on  "Guayule  in  the  United  States"  in  your  issue  for  No- 
vember I  (page  58)  reference  is  made  to  the  official  report — on 
behalf  of  this  country — on  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  which  monumental  work  occurs  the  first 
scientific   reference    to    what   is   now    so    widely   known    as    the 


The  recently  formed  German  asbestos  syndicate  is  stated  to 
be  conducting  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  various  as- 
bestos mines  situated  in  the  Ural  mountains  region  of  Russia, 
the  output  of  which  has  risen  within  ten  years  past  from  loi,- 
638  poods  to  571,994  poods   [^0,571,786  pounds]. 

An  international  aeronautical  exhibition  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Munich,  comprising  nine  sections,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  balloon  making  and  its  accessories,  flying  machines 
in  the  different  stages  of  their  development,  and  in  general  the 
subject  of  the  control  of  aerial  vehicles  in  flight. 
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The   India-Rubber  Trade   in   Great    Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE    LANCASHIRE 
COnON  TRADE. 


THE  great  cotton  strike  which  lasted  for  seven  weeks  and 
led  to  the  closing  down  of  400  mills,  came  to  an  end 
on  November  6,  largely  owing  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  mayors  of  Darwen  and  Salford,  the  latter,  Alderman 
Frankenburg,  being  a  well  known  rubber  manufacturer.  There 
has  been  some  giving  way  on  both  sides, 
but  the  masters  have  got  the  s  per  cent, 
reduction  in  wages,  only  this  does  not 
take  effect  until  March  l,  instead  of  at  once.  The  cessation  of 
the  strike  is  of  course  a  good  thing  for  many  besides  the  opera- 
tives immediately  concerned,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
prevalent  depression  in  trade,  and  more  particularly  in  the  cotton 
trade,  is  likely  to  show  any  rapid  improvement.  The  world  is 
still  replete  with  goods  manufactured  at  high  prices  during  the 
past  boom,  and  in  all  probability  the  mills  will  continue  to  run  on 
short  time  as  was  the  case  before  the  strike.  The  rubber  works 
are  of  course  large  buyers  of  cotton  cloth  and  prices  have  been 
recently  in  their  favor;  their  trade  interest  in  the  strike  has  refer-. 
ence  to  the  sale  of  the  various  mechanical  rubber  goods  used  by 
the  cotton  mills  and  associated  industries,  and  salesmen  will  be 
glad  that  an  exceptionally  slack  period  has  come  to  an  end.  An 
important  matter  which  is  against  the  staple  Lancashire  industry 
at  the  moment  is  the  very  low  silver  exchange,  curtailing  the  de- 
mand from  the  great  Eastern  markets  of  China  and  India,  on 
which  Lancashire  so  largely  depends.  Mr.  Frankeriburg,  who  has' 
been  mayor  of  Salford  for  three  years  in  succession,  has  now 
retired  from  that  position,  which  he  has  admittedly  filled  with 
credit  and  distinction.  Under  the  heading  "The  Cotton  Goods 
Market"  in  the  November  issue  of  The  India  RireBER  World,  I* 
read  that  the  position  betokens  a  supply  of  cotton  unequal  to  the 
demand.  At  the  moment,  looking  at  the  position  of  the  Man- 
chester trade — worse,  experts  say,  than  it  has  been  for  40  years 
— it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  the  statement,  as  regards  Ameri- 
can cotton  at  all  events. 

The  address  given  at  the  recent  Rubber  Exhibition  at  Olympia 
by  Dr.  P.  Schidrowitz  on  the  relations  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  consumer,  raises  one  or 
two  questions  which  seem  to  call  for 
consideration,  and  this  quite  outside  the 
strict  subject  matter  of  the  lecture.  The  author  has  of  late  years 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  rubber  analysis  and  has  no 
doubt  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  fitting  up  his  experimental 
laboratory.  Now  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  presuming  that  his 
actions  are  not  primarily  based  on  Benthamist  motives,  though 
he  may  to  some  extent  have  the  interests  of  the  trade  at  heart. 
It  strikes  me,  in  view  of  the  secretiveness  displayed  by  the  works 
chemist  as  regards  experimental  work  and  analysis,  that  Dr. 
Schidrowitz  is  giving  away  rather  too  much  to  those  who  will 
give  nothing  in  return  for  the  information  and  help.  Any 
methods  for  physical  testing,  which  he  may  devise  or  elaborate, 
will  be  examined  and  taken  over  as  a  free  gift  by  others  who  will 
utilize  them  to  advantage.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Weber  was 
always  inveighing  against  what  he  called  the  miserable  policy 
of  secrecy  and  silence  adopted  by  the  chemists  of  our  large  rubber 
works ;  they  read  what  was  published  with  avidity  and  con- 
tributed nothing  to  contemporary  literature.  Of  course  with 
regard  to  this  point  of  publication  one  has  to  remember  that  the 
consulting  chemist  is  his  own  master  and  the  works  chemist  is 
not.  The  latter  has  his  policy  dictated  to  him  and  it  is  a  safe 
assumption  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is  requested  to 
abstain  from  appearing  in  print  or  on  the  platform.  Dr.  Weber 
had  many  a  hit  at  rubber  trade  secrets,  but  although  there  may 
not  be  many  of  real  value  now  existent,   still  there  is   a  good 


TRADE    SECRETS 
AND    AUTHORS. 


deal  about  works  procedure  which  individual  firms  conceive  it 
to  be  their  interest  to  keep  to  themselves  and  no  one  will  blame 
their  conservatism.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  in  the  course 
of  his  paper  Dr.  Schidrowitz  hauled  himself  up  once  or  twice 
somewhat  abruptly  when  he  came  to  points  which  had  come 
before  ,him  in  his  consultative  capacity  and  which  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  enlarge  upon.  The  rubber  trade,  it  seems  to  me, 
will  continue  to  show  aloofness  among  its  individual  members, 
and  although  there  are  outside  enthusiasts  who  think  that  manu- 
facturers should  meet  and  discuss  matters  on  the  lines  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  or  newly  formed  Institute  of  Metal, 
I  don't  see  much  chance  of  the  suggestion  coming  to  fruition. 
Dr.  Obach  published  his  work  on  Gutta-percha  when  he  was 
with  Messrs.  Siemens,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  a  book  coming  from  the  inner  recesses  of  any  of  our 
rubber  factories.     The  tendency  has  been  in  the  other  direction. 

The  interesting  article  which  appeared  under  this  title  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Ira  W.  Henry  in  The  India  Rubber  World  for 
GROWTH  OF  THE  October  suggests  one  or  two  remarks  by 
INSULATED  WIRE  Way  of  Comparison  with  this  country. 
INDUSTRY.  Xhe  reference  made  to  existing  specifi- 

cations of  various  authorities  for  rubber  insulation  indicate  a 
state  of  affairs  not  yet  reached  in  this  country.  Certainly  the 
various  types  of  insulated  wires,  especially  in  the  case  of  flexibles, 
are  standardized  in  this  country.  Moreover,  we  have  a  Cable 
Makers'  Association,  the  members  of  which  guarantee  that  all 
wires  bearing  the  union  label  are  of  first-class  quality.  There  is 
not,  however,  any  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  as  to 
the  precise  mixing  to  be  employed.  If  I  read  Mr.  Henry's  article 
right  the  Americans  are  bound  to  work  to  a  standard  of  40  or 
other  percentage  of  Para,  the  reference  to  the  admixture  of  dry 
mineral  water  is  presumably  an  error.  There  may  be  some  rigid 
specifications  of  the  sort  in  existence  here,  but  in  the  bulk  of 
work  the  firms  turning  out  union  or  best  quality  cables  have 
their  own  mixings.  What  the  buyers  do  not  altogether  approve 
of  in  the  present  situation  is  the  practical  agreement  as  to  price, 
and  in  one  case  at  any  rate  an  order  has  gone  out  of  the  country 
as  the  quotations  obtained  from  various  firms  were  exactly  the 
same.  In  other  cases  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  close 
approximation  of  prices  where  the  insulations  differed  consider- 
ably in  value.  Mr.  Henry  refers  to  the  chemical  testing  which  is 
in  vogue  in  America;  in  the  interests  of  fair  trading  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  punctiliously  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the 
prospective  increase  in  the  use  of  rubber  insulation,  I  think  that 
mining  purposes  might  have  been  included.  The  demand  for 
flexibles  and  other  small  diameter  cables  will  assuredly  increase 
largely,  but  the  bare  conductor  system  for  modern  high  voltages 
will  continue  to  displace  rubber  in  one  of  its  former  important 
applications.  Rubber  insulation  is  referred  to  as  being  largely 
used  by  the  telephone  companies.  In  this  country  rubber  and 
gutta-percha  have  been  largely  displaced  by  paper  insulation,  the 
strands  being  carried  in  a  lead  tube,  the  air  in  which  is  kept  dry 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  certainly  seems  rather  anomalous  that  old 
rubber  insulation  should  continue  to  be  burnt  off  the  wires  in  the 
present  year  of  grace.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  none 
of  it  is  ever  recovered.  A  good  deal  has  been  recovered  by  hand 
labor  in  England,  and  at  least  one  special  machine  has  been  built 
to  do  the  work  and  has  given  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  London  on  November  27  a  dividend  of 

100   per   cent,    was    declared — the    same   as    last    year — and    this 

despite  the  somewhat  adverse  conditions 

THE  DUNLOp  experienced    in    the    motor    and    cvcle 
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trades.     The   particular   trading   condi- 
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tions  which  this  rubber  company  enjoys  owing  to  its  very  intimate 
connection  with  the  Dunlop  Tyre  company  have  been  referred  to 
on  former  occasions,  and  there  is  no  need  for  repetition,  though 
of  course  the  public  who  only  see  the  general  announcement  of 
the  dividend  in  the  newspapers— and  it  is  pretty  well  advertised— 
are  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  rubber  manufacturers  gen- 
erally are  making  an  exceedingly  good  thing  out  of  their  business. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros,  made  special  reference  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  overcome  various  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
manufacture  of  omnibus  tires,  after  having  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  their  primary  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  profits  announced  by  this  important  company  as  the 
result  of  its  first  year's  incorporation  amounted  to  £63,411,  which 
is  very  near  the  £65,000  mentioned  in 
the  prospectus.  A  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  is  declared  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  and  £15.000  is  written  off  the  good  will  which  figured 
rather  prominently  in  the  prospectus.  As  regards  the  balata 
belting  business  the  company  seem  to  be  holding  their  own, 
but  liaving  regard  to  the  large  competition  which  has  now 
arisen,  especially  in  the  cheaper  qualities  of  belting,  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  Glasgow  works  make  any  further  great  strides 
in  this  part  of  their  business.  Indeed,  they  may  possibly  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  somewhat  lavish  advertising  tactics  which 
have  brought  the  new  competitors'  goods  before  a  wide  public. 

The  following  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry : 

WANTED. —  Inorganic  chemist,  having  own 
laboratory,  experienced  to  work  with  gas. 
wanted  to  demonstrate  a  synthetic  rubber  proc- 
ess. Chance  for  life  situation.  Api^ly  to 
Motors  and  Accessories,  Limited,  i  South- 
ampton   row,   London,   W.   C. 

This  advertisement  struck  me  as  interesting,  though  my 
curiosity  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  applying  for  the  life  situa- 
tion. I  am  wondering  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  Heine- 
raann's  patent  of  October  2,  1907.  This  reads:  "A  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  ethylene  is  heated  at  a  dull  red  heat  and  the  result- 
ing divinyl  converted  into  methyl  divinyl  or  isoprene  by  the  ac- 
tion of  methyl  chloride.  Caoutchouc  condensed  from  the  iso- 
prene thus  obtained  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  natural  product." 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be,  and  the  patent  deals  with  a  scientific 
process  of  great  interest.  It  is,  however,  of  no  novelty  to  prove 
that  rubber  can  be  prepared  by  chemical  experts  in  a  well 
appointed  laboratory.  What  would  be  novel  is  a  proof  that  it  can 
be  made  at  a  price  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  natural  pro- 
duct. This  is  where  the  stumbling  block  comes  in  and  I  don't 
see  how  it  is  to  be  easily  removed.  The  search  for  synthetic 
rubber  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
rubber  manufacture  and  its  associations  because  continuous  work 
in  this  direction  is  being  carried  on  in  the  research  laboratory 
of  the  Continental  works  at  Hanover.  In  other  quarters,  how- 
ever, the  mistaken  enthusiast  and  the  rogue  have  been  largely  to 
the  fore  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  each  have  found 
supporters  of  sufficient  credulity  to  advance  funds  for  experi- 
mental work. 

With  regard  to  the  inferiority  or  otherwise  of  plantation  Para 
rubber  compared  with  the  ordinary  Brazilian  product  some  mild 
recrimination  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween experts  in  the  columns  of  The 
Iiidia-Rubbcr  Journal.  I  think  that  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  present  position  is  this :  By  the 
employment  of  certain  picked  brands  of  rubber  on  a  small  scale 
it  may  no  doubt  have  been  shown  that  even  for  the  most  import- 
ant application  no  perceptible  difference  is  discernible — that  is,  as 
far  as  judgment  can  be  made  without  the  test  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  rubber  marketed  by 
different  plantations  that  manufacturers  not  unnaturally  are  in- 
disposed to  use  large  quantities  for  any  particular  best  purpose. 
At  present  it  seems  impossible  to  buy  a  five-ton  lot  without 
finding    considerable   variations    in    the    quality    or    at    any    rate 
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variations  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  Brazilian  Para. 
For  coninioner  purposes  this  matter  is  not  of  great  importance 
and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  crepe  rubber  straight  off 
without  any  washing  is  appreciated  in  certain  branches  of  the 
trade.  By  the  way,  I  hear  of  rubber  being  offered  as  crepe  and 
at  similar  prices  though  it  was  merely  a  wild  rubber  of  a  resinous 
nature  prepared  in  the  form  of  Ceylon  crepe.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  offered  upon  its  merits,  but  judging  from  what  I  was 
told  an  intention  to  deceive  the  buyer  was  not  improbable. 


DR.  JOSEPH  TORREY. 


■  I  'HE  practical  thinking  chemist   in  the  rubber  mill  is  sure  to 

■*•        rise,  particularly  if  he  has  business  ability.     What  inspired 

this   thought   was   the   fact   that   Dr.   Joseph   Torrey,   who  began 

as  a  rubber  chemist, 
is  to-day  not  only 
chemist  but  super- 
intendent and  di- 
rector of  a  prosper- 
ous rubber  com- 
pany. Dr.  Torrey 
was  born  in  East 
H  a  r  d  w  i  c  k,  Ver- 
mont, in  1862.  He 
graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in 
1884  and  was  assist- 
ant in  chemistry  at 
Lafayette  College 
for  one  year,  then 
professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Iowa  Col- 
lege for  five  years. 
He  went  to  Har- 
vard College  on  the 
Morgan  fellowship 
in  1890,  but  soon  re- 
signed it  to  take  an 
assistant  professor- 
ship. He  was  made  a  Ph.  D.  in  1896.  In  1900  he  went  to  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  chemist  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  to  which  was 
subsequently  added  the  superintendency  of  the  reclaiming  depart- 
ment. In  1902  he  went  to  Liverpool  as  consultant  for  the  North- 
western Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  was  made  general  superin- 
tendent in  1903,  and  subsequently  put  upon  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Personally,  Dr.  Torrey  is  a  quiet,  studious,  modest  gentle- 
man, deeply  interested  in  rubber  problems  and  usually  right  in  his 
conclusions. 


Joseph    Ioekey,   ph.d. 


The  Anchor  Cable  Co.,  Limited,  have  made  a  debenture  issue 
of  £50,000  [=  $243,325],  at  4;^  per  cent.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  December,  1900,  to  manufacture  electric  cables, 
at  Leigh,  Lancashire.  In  1903  all  the  issued  shares  were  pur- 
chased by  Callender's  Cable  and  Construction  Co.,  Limited,  since 
which  time  the  Anchor  business  has  been  carried  on  and  financed 
by  the  Callender  company  as  a  distinct  concern.  The  output 
is  confined  to  rubber  wires  and  telephone  cables.  The  manufac- 
turing profit  in  1907  reached  £7,982  j6s.  id.  The  debenture  issue 
is  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  bankers'  loans  incident  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Anchor  business,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Callenders.  The  approaching  acquisition  of  the  British  tele- 
phone system  by  the  government  gives  rise  to  the  expectation  of 
important  orders  for  new  telephone  equipment. 


At  the  recent  medical  exhibition  in  London  R.  M.  Howison 
exhibited  American  goods  of  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Davol 
Rubber  Co.,  Faultless  Rubber  Co..  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  and 
Morgan  &  Wright. 
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New   Rubber   Goods   in   the  Market. 


KAWESS    WATERPROOF    FISH    AND    GAME    BAG. 

THE  self  closing  waterproof  rulilier  lined  bag  here  illustrated 
may   be   worn   under   the   coat   or   on   the   outside,    and   is 
an   ideal   trout   bag   when   worn   with   strap  over   shoulder. 
Dead  grass  color,  with  an  acid-proof  rub- 
ber lining  that  can  be  turned  and  washed, 
preventing     the     scenting     or     soiling     of 
clothes.     It  will  not  bag  at  the  top  because 
of  the  self  closing  device ;  fish  cannot  get 
out,  and  they  are  kept  clean  since  dust  and 
twigs  cannot  enter.     Made  in   two  sizes — 
12x12  inches  and  9x9  inches — to  fit  side  or 
back   pockets   of   hunting   coat.      An    extra 
pocket    is    attached    to   the    outside    for    fly 
book  or  bait  box.     It  is  a  very  handy  and 
Waterproof     Game    serviceable   article.      |C.   J.    Hawcs.   Cabot, 
Bag.  Vermont.) 

BUKACEK'S  PNEUMATIC  CUSHION. 
The  object  of  a  recent  invention  is  to  provide,  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  obliged  to  stand  very  much  upon  a  floor  or 
other  hard  surface,  a  yielding  cusbion.  and  the  article  illustrated 
here  is  novel,  simple,  and  durable  in  character.  The  interior 
is  composed  of  an  air  tube  wrapped  into  a  plurality  of  convolu- 
tions,  one   snrrrundinc;   the   ntber.   the    wbnle   being  adapted   to 


Bukacek's    Pneu.matic   Cushiox. 

being  inflated  through  an  ordinary  air  valve.  The  tube  is  formed 
of  fabric,  rubber  lined,  and  the  cushion  is  cnmfilcted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  rubber  cover,  preferably  roughened  or  checked,  to  the 
upper  face  of  the  cushirn.  While  an  oblong  form  is  illustrated, 
other  forms  may  be  producecl.  The  cushion  is  designed  particu- 
larly for  bookkeepers  and  clerks  whose  work  requires  them 
to  stand  for  long  periods  w-hile  at  their  work.  This  invention  is 
the  subject  of  United  States  patent  No.  889,756,  granted  to 
Joseph   S.  Bukacck,  Riverside,  Alabama. 

BODLEYS  REVOLVING  RUBBER  HEELS. 

It  really  appears  as  if  the  rubber  heel  were  coming  to  America 
to  stay  and,  as  usual,  we  are  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

that  we  have  a  revolving 
heel  that  does  its  own  re- 
volving. The  English 
heels,  if  we  understand 
them  aright,  are  station- 
ary until  they  get  worn 
a  little,  and  then  the 
wearer  turns  them  about, 
presenting  a  fresh  wear- 
ing surface.  The  Bod- 
ley  revolves  as  you 
walk.  Not,  of  course, 
fast  or  b.-ird  enough  to 
keep  one  out  of  the 
straight  and  narrow  path 
but  just  enough  to  wear 
evenly.  This  is.  perhaps, 
because  they  are  made  of 
"live  rubber."     [Bodley  &  Co.,   New  Britain,  Connecticut.] 


"Rinclock"    Nursing    Bottle. 


oiii-Kv  Revolvi.ng  Heel. 


•RINGLOCK'    NURSING    BOTTLE. 

The  "Ringlock"  nursing  bottle  embodies  an  improvement  over 
other  bottles  by  reason  of  a  slight  alteration  in  the  shape  in 
the  neck  and  the  addition  of  a  metal  ring,  wdiich  renders  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  child  to  pull  or  roll 
the  nipple  cflf.  "Ringlock"  bottles  are  made  in 
both  decanter  and  sterilizer  shapes.  In  each 
case,  a  narrow  ridge,  or  band,  is  raised  on  the 
neck,  just  beneath  the  lip.  A  metal  ring,  slightly 
larger  than  this  ridge,  slides  loosely  on  the  neck 
of  the  bottle.  In  opera- 
tion, the  nipple  is  drawn 
on  in  the  usual  manner, 
care  being  taken  to  pull 
the  nipple  well  down  over 
the  ridge  so  the  roll  on 
the  nipple  is  beneath  the 
ridge,  thus  making  it  easy 
for  the  wire  ring  to  go  up 
over  the  nipple,  locking  it 
fast,  and  the  metal  ring 
is  then  slipped  over  it,  compressing  the  rubber  and  locking  the 
nipple  fast.  The  nipple  is  released  by  simply  slipping  back  the 
ring,  which  then  slides  down  and  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
bottle.  This  article  has  been  patented.  [Fox,  Fultz  &  Co.,  No. 
18   Blackstone   street,   Boston.] 

THE  PORTABLE  SHOWER  BATH. 

Something  new  in  the  way  of  a  bath  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying two  cuts  illustrating  the  Portable.  Before  describing  the 
article  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  installed  without 
city  water  connections 
or  plumbing  of  any 
kind ;  that  it  can  be 
used  in  any  room  in 
the  house,  or  anywhere 
else,  without  the  slight- 
est chance  of  splashing 
over;  that  with  as  lit- 
tle as  3  gallons  of 
water,  at  whatever  tem- 
perature may  be  de- 
sired, one  can  take 
complete  bath,  includ- 
ing a  shower  with  clean 
water  from  a  separate 
compartment.  The  res- 
ervoir is  made  of  gal- 
vanized steel,  21  X  20 
inches    and   g'A    inches 

deep,  and  divided   into  ,i  t-  t^ 

Portable  Shower  Bath. 
two    compartments,    m 

the  larger  of  which   ibc  bather  stands  with  the  supply  of  water 
for    soaping   and    >Ii,inipuoing.      The   smaller   holds   clean    w'ater 

for  the  shower.  This 
permits  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old 
method  of  soaping  and 
scrubbing  the  body  and 
rinsing  in  the  same 
water.  Instead  of 
standing  the  bather 
may,  if  desired,  sit  on 
a  stool  placed  under  the 
curtain.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  made  of  surgeons'  rubber 
sheeting,  riveted  to  hard  wood  rods  which  are  firmly  attached  to 
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the  reservoir  when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used.  The  price  of 
the  whole  outfit  is  $12.  [The  Portable  Shower  Bath  Co.,  No.  203 
South   Canal  street,   Chicago.] 

INLAID    ART    MATTING. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  is  not  intended  to  advertise 
any  particular  make  of  typewriter.  It  is  just  to  draw  attention 
to  a  complicated  design  in  perforated  mats  in  colors,  and  con- 


Inlaid  Art  Mattinu. 

taining  from  2500  to  3000  different  pieces  of  rubber,  a  bit  of 
inlaying  that  any  factory  ought  to  be  proud  of.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

ELECTRIC    SUCTION   SWEEPER. 

The  electric  suction  sweeper  illustrated  here  is  a  combined 
sweeper  and  vacuum  cleaner.  The  device  contains  electrically 
operated  brushes  which  dislodge  the  dirt  clinging  to  carpets, 
rugs,  etc.,  while  a  fan  sucks  ^ 

the   dirt  and   dust   and   de-  ^'^ 

posits  it  in  the  receptacle 
shown  attached  to  the 
handle.  A  single  vertical 
motor    is    employed    to   the 


Electric   Suction   Sweeper. 

shaft  of  which  the  fan  is  attached.  The  brush  revolves  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  in  the  small  housing  provided  for  it  in 
front  of  the  fan  receptacle  and  it  is  driven  from  tlife  motor 
shaft  through  a  belt.  For  removing  dust  from  furniture,  walls, 
and  pictures,  proper  devices  are  fastened  to  a  hose  leading  to  a 
suction  pan  placed  under  the  front  of  the  sweeper  when  such 
articles  are  being  cleaned.  A  blower  connection  is  provided 
for  giving  air  under  pressure  in  renovating  mattresses,  pillows, 
etc.  The  blower  connection  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
sweeper,  the  dirt  receptacle  being  removed  for  that  purpose. 
The  motor  is  supplied  with  electricity  through  a  flexible  cord 
attached  to  any  lamp  socket.  [Electric  Suction  Sweeper  Co., 
New   Berlin,   Connecticut.]  ; 


AN  ODD  USE  FOR  RUBBER  BELTING. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  everybody,  but  in  the  great  packing 
establishments,  that  is,  meat  packing,  where  thousands  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  are  handled  every  hour,  there  are  special  machines 

for  special  work.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  handling  of 
hogs  there  is  what  is  known 
as  a  dehairing  and  polish- 
ing machine.  Its  office  is 
to  quickly  and  effectively 
remove  the  bristles  from 
the  epidermis  of  a  defunct 
hog  and  it  does  it  wonder- 
fully as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  scraping  by  hand 
or  by  steel  knives.  The 
new  idea  is  the  utilization 
of  loops  of  rubber  belting 
attached  to  revolving  shafts. 
The  carcass  of  the  hog  is 
run  through  the  machine 
that  fairly  bristles  with  these  loops  which  beat  and  scrape  every 
part,  thoroughly  cleaning  it,  and  with  less  time  and  effort  than 
has  heretofore  ever  been  expended  for  this  process.  Another 
triumph  for  rubber !  The  machine  in  connection  with  which  the 
loop  beater  is  used  is  made  by  The  AUbright-Nell  Co.,  Chicago. 

NEAL   TIRE   REPAIR   KIT. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  plugging  kit  for  motor- 
cycle tire  cases.  It  is  claimed  that  this  will  economize  time 
and    labor    in   the    plugging   of   punctures    and    small   deep    cuts 


"Loop   Be.^tek.' 


Ne.\l  Tire  Rep.mr  Kit. 

in  casings,  thereby  preventing  grit  from  working  in,  causing 
blow-outs  and  blisters,  which  would  necessarily  entail  vulcan- 
izing.     [F.  M.   Neal   Co.,   Bridgeport,   Connecticut.] 

swinehart  motor  buggy  tire. 
A  NEW  motor  buggy  tire  illustrated'on  this  page  is  designed,  by 
reason  of  its  wide  tread  to  afford  greater  traction  through  mud 
and  sand,  and  overcome  a  serious  objection  to  high  wheeled  auto- 
mobiles.    It  follows   the  general  de- 
sign of  the  regular  automobile  cush- 
ion tire  manufactured   by  the   same 
company,    which    has    been    used    to 
compete  with  pneumatic  tires  during 
the    last    five    years.      Advantage    is 
claimed  for  the  motor  buggy  tire  on 
account  of  its  clincher  rim,  which,  it 
is  claimed,   prevents  water  and   sand 
from   entering   the   base   of   the   tire. 

The  large  size  of  the  tire  also  tends  to  decrease  vibration.  [The 
Swinehart  Tire  and  Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio.] 


Motor    Buggy    Tire. 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
ISSUED    NOVEMBER  3,    1908. 
O.   902.551.      Tire  jacket   for  vehicle  wheels.     J.    Bowie,   Omaha,    Xeb. 
002,57.^.       Nnme    pUte    pnd     f,''stc"cr     for     riibher?;.       [To     indicate 
"rights"  and  "lefts."]      Sadie   N.    Flcc^New  York   city. 
902,644.      Connection    for    inflating   tircW    W.    Boyd,    Sabina.    Ohio. 
902,683.     Hose    nozzle    carriage    and   hoisting   device.      E.    J.    Petru    and    J. 
Zidck,    Chicago. 

902,693.     Indicating    device    for    use    with    pneumatic    tires.       [To    indicate 

punctures.]      T.    and    R.    Sloper,    Devizes.    England. 
902.806.     Hcse    coupling.      W.    T.    De    Worth,    Bordcntown.    N.    J. 
902,824.     Vehicle    tire.       [Pneumatic]      G.    Lamhripht,    Rutherford.    N.    J., 

assignor   of  one-half  to   F.   A.    Magowan,    New   York   city. 
902,863.     Lawn    sprinkler.     J.   J.    Darrow,   Asherville,    Kan. 
902,891.     Rubber    securing    device.       [For   overshoes.]      II.    J.    Lozier,    Des 

Moines,    Iowa. 
902.926.     Vehicle  tire.      [Solid    rubber.]      J.    A.    Swinehart,   Akron,    Ohio. 
902,969.     Waterproof   hat    protector.      Ella    A.    Kendall,    Philadelphia. 
903.043-     Hoof  pad.      D.   T.    Barber,   Gustavus,   Ohio. 
903,066.     Tire.       [Pneumatic,    with    solid    tread.]       F.    A.    Ellis.    London, 

England. 

903,098.     Vaginal  syringe.     O.  Katzenberger,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
903, lo;".     Vaginal  syringe.     C.  F.  W.  Ramus,  assignor  of  one-half  to  B.  H. 
Rmg,   both  of   Boston. 

Trade  Marks. 
36,960.     New  ,Tor=ey  Car   Sprinir  and    Rubber  Co..  Jersey  City,   N.   J.     The 
word    Emerald.      For    garden    hose   and    belting. 

36.962.  Same.      The   word    Tucbor.      For   tubing   and    hose. 

36.963.  Same.      The    word    Staple.      For   hydraulic    hose    and   belting. 
37,470.      Same.      The    word    Arcadia.      For    belting. 

ISSUED   NOVEMBER   10,    1908. 
903.422.     Horseshoe   pad.      J.    B.    White,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
903.707-     Manufacture   of   rubber   tires.      J.    T.    Gordon,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

903.714.  Pneumatic  tire  casing.     C.  G.  Hawley  and   E.   K.   Baker,  Chicago. 

903.715.  Tread    far  pneumatic   tires.     Same. 

903,759'  Horseshoe.  [With  rubber  p«ds.]  H.  Paar,  Canton,  Ohio,  assignor 
of  one-half  to   C.    McGranahan,    Chicago. 

Trade    Marks. 
36,808.     Slater   &   Morrill.    South    Braintree,    Mass.      The   letters   S.    &■  M., 

for    rubber    soled    letter    shoes. 
37,495.     Hazard    Mfg.    Co..    Wilkes-Barre,     Pa.      The    representation    of    a 

pioneer  settler  and  an  Indian  shaking  hands  under  a  tree.     For  rubber 

msulated    wires. 
37, 70.^.     Cha'-'''s    F.    Webber,    .^-'irgtnn.    Mass.      The   word    Chevalier   on   a 

shield.      For   rubber   and  other  boots. 

ISSUED    NOVEMBER    i;,    iqo8. 
903,811.     Sprinkling    device.       [With    spherical    rubber    bulb.]       K.     S.    T. 

Bjorkman,     Ontario,     Canada. 
903,891.     Pneumatic   tire,      C.    Scheuner,   Chicago. 
904, 1 43.     Wheel    for    motor    vehicles.       [  With    rim    recessed    for    pneumatic 

tire.]     A.  L.  McMurtry,  assignor  to  WyckofT,  Church  &  Partridge,  New 

York   city. 

904,1^0.  Atomizer  for  scent  and  other  sprays.  H.  Rachmann,  Haida, 
Austria. 

904.193-  Horse?hoe.  [With  rubber  tread.]  H.  J.  Filliez,  assignor  of  one- 
half  to  E.   D.   Brant,  all  of  Canton,   Ohio. 

904,380.     Hose    reel.      L.    Vadcr,    Pittsfield,    Mass. 

904,409.     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  L.  Coesir,  Joplin,  Mo. 

904, -j-"^.  P-  *' <■■  -  nd  "on  pkiddinc  band  for  pneumatic  tires  of  wheels. 
A.   T.   Hughes.   London,   England. 

904,470.  Manutaclurc  of  artificial  I'ara  rubber.  [A  process  of  making 
synthetic  rubber,  which  consists  in  subjecting  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  peat,  to  fermentation  until  a  mucilaginous  mass  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  isoprene  is  formed,  separating  the  mucilaginous  mass 
from  the  remaining  liquid,  and  treating  it  with  a  nitrogenous  derivative 
of  irone  and  suitable  mineral  salts.]  J.  Blum,  Boniface,  Brussels, 
Belgium,  assignor  of  one-half  to  A.  W.   Carpenter,  London,   England. 

Trade    Marks. 
26,308.     R.  A.  C.  E^nault-Pelterie,  Boulogne  sur  Seine,  France.     The  word 

Repgerton  on  a  section  of  an  pneumatic  tire.      For  tires. 
34,693.     A.   W.   Fabcr,   Stein,  Germany.     The  word   Columbus.     For  rubber 

erasers. 

ISSUED    NOVEMBER    24,    1908. 

904,515.  Invertible  atomizer.  T.  A.  De  Vilbiss,  assignor  to  The  Dc 
Vilbiss   Mfg.    Co.,    all   of   Toledo,   Ohio. 

904,527.     Hose  rack.     H.  Gibbs,  assignor  to  W.  D.  Allen  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

904,564.     Cow    milker.      J.    Ripczinskc,    Wausau,    Wis. 

904,570.  Supplemental  wheel  for  motor  cars.  M.  D.  Stocking,  Linden- 
wood,    111. 

904,673.     Nozzle   tip.      [For  hose.]      W.    E.    Bidekcr,   Fort  Worth,   Tex. 

5)04,721.  Motor  wheel  for  cycles.  [With  pneumatic  tire,]  J.  E.  Perillard, 
Geneva,    Switzerland. 

904,808.  Insulating  material.  G.  H.  Rupley,  assignor  to  General  Electric 
Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

904,930.     Aerial   ship.      F.    Bollhorn,    Veddel,   near  Hamburg,  Germany. 

904,945.     Wire  bracket  or  holder  and  insulator.     I.  L.  Edwards,  Aurora,  111. 

905,032.     Spray   nozzle.     A.   S.   Washburn,   Gcrmantown,    N.    Y. 


905,087.     Atomizer.       H.    H.     Mallory,    Chicago. 

905.105-     Rubber    footwear.      E.    A.    Saunders,    South    Bend,    Ind. 

Trade   Marks. 
30,372.     Peerless    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    New    York    city.      The    word    Acme. 

For  hose. 
30,374.     Same.      The    word    Lakeside.      For    hose    and    packing. 
35.083.     Archer    Rubber    Co.,    Milford.    Mass.      The    words   Arclier   Brand, 

under   an   arched   bridge.      For   rubberized   swimming   collars. 

38.170.  A.   G.   Spalding  &    Bros.,  New   York   city.     The  word  Dimple  in  a 
semi-circle.     For   golf  balls. 

38.171.  Same.      The  word   Glory   in   a   semi-circle.      For   gold  balls. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  Stated  patents  may  be 

obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

The   number   given    is  that  assigned   to  the   Patent  at  the   filing  of  the  Ap- 
plication, which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in   1907. 
^Denotes    Patents    for    American    Inventions. 
[.\bstracted   in   the    Illvjstratf.d   Official  Journal,    November   4,    1908.] 
16,077    (1907).     Puncture  resisting  layer   for  pneumatic  tires.     W.   Morton, 

Wishaw,    Scotland. 
16,125    (1907).     Method    of    repairing    tires,    hose   pipes    and    the    like.      H. 

Herzog  and  O.   Mile,  Munich,  Germany. 
16,102    (1907).     Holder    for    spare   tires  on    motor   cars.      N.    Robinson   and 

J.   M.   Roberts,   London. 
16,257   (1907).     Hose  coupling.     W.   F.  J.  Curnow,  Araraaho.  New  Zealand. 
*i6.325    (1907).     Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  in  great  lengths.     J.   R. 

Gammcter,    Akron,    Ohio, 
*i6,34q    (i907"i.     Upper   of  an  overshoe.      F.    C.   Hood,   Boston,   Massachu* 

'setts. 
16,454    (1307).     Metal  band  to  prevent  tires   from  puncturing.     J.    Brookes, 

Birmmgham. 
16,459    (1907).     Tire  inner  tube  with   recess  or  indented  ends.     J.   Mollett* 

Lonoon. 
16,520    (1907).     Mixtures    for    rendering    fabrics    waterproof.      S.    Ebizuka, 

Yokoham.a,   Japan. 
[Abstracted  in   the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   November  ii,   1908.] 
16,587    (1907).     Elastic   tire.     T.   J.    McBride,    Christchurch,    New   Zealand, 
•16,665    (1907).     Pneumatic  tire  with  self  sealing  compound.     A.   B.   Shaw, 

Medford,    Massachusetts. 
16,695    (1907).     Elastic   tire    formed   of  two    or    more    rows   of   blocks.      H. 

Swales,    Txtndon. 
16,772     (1907).     Spring    wheel    with    inner    and    outer    rims    connected    by 

india-rubber    insertion    pieces.      J.    Slee,    Newton-le- Willows,    Lanes. 
16,796    (1907).      Inflated    valves    for    tires.      W.    Richards,    Portstmouth. 
16,819     (1907).     Spring    wheel     with     hub    portion     carrying    a    pneumatic 

cushion.     J.    D.   Macarthur,   and   two   others,   Ayr,    Scotland. 
16,981    (1907)       Pneumalic  tire.      E.    Lang,   Miinsterburg,   Germany. 
17.055    (1907).     Tire  having  a  tread  of  wooden   blocks  resting  on  a  rubber 

cushion.      M.    R.    Zechlin,    Charlottenberg,   Germany,   and   another. 
17,118     (1007).     Puncture    preventive    band    for    pneumatic    tires.      A,     E. 

Knight,    Glascote. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  November   18,  1908.] 
17.179   (1907).     Spare  tire  carrying  rim.     P.  E.  Doolittle,  Toronto,  Canada. 
17,220    (1907).     Rubber   shoe   with   adjustable   fastening   strap.      E    Kubath, 

Strobjehnen,    Germany,    and    another. 
17,417    (1907).      Rubber   cushion    for    horseshoe.      H,    Beigel,    London,    and 

another. 

17.468  (1907).     Spring    wheel    with    pneumatic    tube    at    the    hub    and    rim, 
Comte    G.    de    Robiano,    Marchin    lez    Huy,    Belgium. 

17.469  C1907).     Heel    protector.      W.    J.    Checkley,    London.       (J.    Darnell, 
Brisbane,   Australia.) 

17,485     (1907).     MJethod    of    making    seams    in     hot    water    bags.       J.     B. 

Brooks,    Bromsgrove. 
17,563    (1907).     Puncture  preventing  fabric  for  pneumatic  tires.      W.  Hill, 

Birmingham,    and   J.    P.    Wilks,    Uttoxeter. 
17.591    (1907).     Spring  wheel  with  rotatable  pneumatic  cushion.     C.   H.   A. 

Verity,    Leeds. 
[.\bstracteu  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  November  25,   1908.] 
•17,621   (1907).     Tubular  or  flat  multiply  fabrics  for  hose  fripes  or  belting. 

H.  Z.  Cob,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
17,664    (1907).      Flat   thread   of  leather   for   tire   covers.     A.    L.    H.    Ripert, 

Asnieres,   France,   and   another. 
17.753    (i?07).      Heel   and    sole  protector  of  leather   and   rubber.      J.   Zuch- 

valovicz,  Gorton,   Manchester. 
17.815     (1907).       Solid    rubber    tire,    with    embedded    bands    of    interwoven 

wire  helices.     A.   E.  Wale,  Birmingham. 
17,863    (1907).      leather,    rubber    and    canvas   patch    for    tire    repairs.      H. 

Maries,   Manor   Park,   Essex. 
17.930  (1907).     Elastic  tire.     J.  Cairns,  Willenhall, 
17,949   C1907)-      Heel   of   a  golosh   recessed   to   receive  a   rcvolvable   disk   of 

leather.     G.   F.   Smith,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
17,966    (1907).       Tool     for    applying    tires.       Michelin    et    Cic..     Clermont- 
Ferrand,    France. 
17.966  A   (1907),     Tool  for  applying  tires.     Same. 
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*l7,98o    (1007).      Spring    wheel    with    tread    of    elastic    stud.      A.     Ibanez, 

New  \ork. 
17.992  (1907).      Pneumatic  tire  tread.      E.  Jeannerot  and   P.   Perrin,   Lyons, 

France. 
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THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued   (with  Dates  of  Application). 

1 5.    1908).      Michclin    et    Cie.     Tire    for   bicycles   and    motor 


■3). 


E.    Butterlin.      Wheel   with   pneumatic   cushion    around 
J.    Leibler.      Sponge   rubber   cushion    for   the   inside   of 


,416  (May  -27). 
.434  (June  20). 
,499    (June    20). 


G.    Boladens.      Tire. 
Hodgson.      Elastic   tire. 
R.    Labruyere.      Process    for    recovering    the    solvents 

in   the    machines   for    coating   rubber    coated    fabrics,    as   well    as   in    all 

similar  or  dissimilar  machines  used  in  other  manufacturing  lines. 

516    (June  20).      P.   L.   Darolles.      Elastic  tire. 

547   (June  22).     B.  A.  Godek.     Rubber  protective  tire  tread. 
,436    (June   6).    The   County    Chemical    Co.,    Ltd.,   and   Hill.      \'ulcanizer 

for  tire  repairs. 
,685    (May  29).  J.  C.  Casanova.     Reinforced  air  tube  for  tires. 
.709    (June  26).     H.   Swales.     Wheel  tire. 
•843   (July  2).     Flajollet.      Elastic  tire  for  wheels. 
,710    (June  26).      P.   Gaedke   and   SchiifFer.      Means  of  attaching   rubber 

heels. 
,091    (July  7).     J.   S.    Cushing.     Elastic  tire. 
,895     (Sept.    9,     1907).      A.    Dabon.       Process    of    attaching    leather    lo 

rubber. 

,021    (July  4.    1908).      Michelin  et   Cie, 

mobiles  and  other  vehicles- 
,iir    (July  7).  Fairhurst  and  Eastman. 
,141    (July    9). 
,064    (July  6). 

rubber  scrap. 

166   (June  29). 
,167    (June   29). 
2d6  (July   10). 
.216    (July   10). 
163    (June    25). 


Wheel   and  pneumatic   for  auto- 


Cover  for  pneumatic  tires. 
J.    Berliner.      Vulcanizer  for  tire   repairs. 
T.   Care.     Process  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 


A.   Guerin.      Cover  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Hassencamp  and   Boerner.      Elastic   tires. 
H.  Musclow.     Air  tube  for  tires. 
M.  J.   Stavro.     Pneumatic  tire. 
M.    de   Cleves.      Construction    system    for    bicycles    in 
which   the    frame   is  only  on  one   side   of  each    wheel,    which   allows   of 
replacing  the  pneumatic   tires   without   unscrewing  any   nuts. 
-33  fjuly  :o).     Collin  and   Huovila.     Tire  with  multiple  air  tubes. 
324  (July   15).     A.   Clieradame.     Elastic  wheel  with  pneumatic  tire. 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Robert,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  i6  avenue  de  \'illiers,  Paris,  at 
50   cents  each,   postpaid.] 


THE  MADERO  GUAYULE  FACTORIES. 


■  I  'HE  Messr.s.  Madero  have  often  been  mentioned  in  The  India 
■*■  Rubber  World  as  owners  of  vast  tracts  of  guayule  lands 
in   Mexico  and  also  as   very  large  producers  of  guayule  rubber. 


In  connection  with  Mr.  Francisco  Del  Hoyo  and  Mr.  H.  V. 
Hernandez  they  estimate  that  they  have  sointhing  like  100,000 
tons  of  guayule  shrub  on  their  own  estates. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  their  New  York  representative,  Mr. 
Ed.  Maurcr,  a  view  of  one  of  their  rubber  factories,  situated  at 
Parras,  is  here  shown.  This  factory  has  a  monthly  output  of 
130  tons  of  rubber,  while  the  combined  production  of  all  the 
eight  Madero  factories  reaches  a  total  of  350  tons  of  rubber  per 
montli,  all  of  which  ingoing  into  consumption  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  shipped.    The  Madero  interests  operate  the  following  factories : 

Compania  Explotadora  Coahuilense,  S.  .-V.,  Parras. 

Salvador  Madero  &  Co.,  S.  e.  C,  San  Tiburcio  (near  Vanegas). 

Fa'brica  de  Las  Delicias,  San  Pedro. 

Fabrica  de  Hule  Australia,  Cuatro  Cienegas. 

Compania  Ganadera  de  La  Merced,  Torreon  and  Gomez  Palacio, 
operating  three  factories. 

Their  eight  factories  are  running  at  present  day  and  night  to 
their  full  capacity  and,  as  the  Maderos  never  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  storing  guayule  but  only  produce  what  has  actually  been 
sold,  it  shows  how  well  their  guayule  rubber  has  been  received 
by  the  manufacturers  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

At  the  present  rate  of  producing  guayule  rubber  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  cutting  will  probably  all  be  made  into  rubber 
within  the  next  three  years,  but  young  fields  are  rapidly  growing 
up  which  probably  will  furnish  a  new  supply  in  from  four  to 
five  years. 

Very  little  coal  is  used  in  the  factories  of  the  ^ladero  com- 
panies, the  bulk  of  the  fuel  being  the  refuse  guayule  after  the 
rubber  has  been  extracted.  The  larger  factories  have  their  own 
machine  shops,  and  in  connection  with  them  are  quarters  for  the 
workingmen.  Physicians  are  in  attendance  at  the  factories  and  in 
the  guayule   fields. 


The  Brazil  court  at  the  Olympia  Rubber  Exhibition  included 
a  large  specimen  of  Para  rubber.  .\  niemljer  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee  presented  a  £$  note  to  be  awarded  to  the  visitor 
who  most  nearly  guessed  the  weight.  The  actual  weight,  559 
pounds,  was  guessed  by  a  lady  in  Kensington.  The  pclcc  referred 
to  was  well  worth  attention  on  account  of  its  size,  but  one 
which  was  despatched  from  Bolivia  to  the  United  States  in 
1893,  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  but  arrived  too  late  for 
that  occasion,  weighed  I,i8r  pounds.  It  was  exhibited  for  a 
long  time  in  the  window  of  the  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove 
Manufacturing  Co.,   on   Brnadwav,   New   York. 


F.>lCtokies  of  Compani.\  Explot.\dora  Co.'^huilense,  S.  a.,  P.vrras,   Mexico. 
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The   Obituary   Record. 


CHARLES  BILLINGS  DICKINSON  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  long  identified  with  the  rubber  indus- 
try, on  November  29,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  born 
April  7,  1829  at  Savoy,  Massachusetts,  and  when  he  was  still  a 
boy  his  family  removed  to  the  nearby  town  of  Conway,  where 
he  attended  school  with  the  late  Marshall  Field  and  the  late 
William  C.  Whitney.  The  houses  in  which  the  two  latter  were 
born,  by  the  way,  are  still  standing  at  Conway.  Young  Dick- 
inson engaged  for  a  while  in  business  as  a  traveling  salesman 
for  Yankee  notions,   in   which  he  became  widely  known. 


The  Late  Chaiu-es  B.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  understood  to  have  become  interested  in 
rubber  manufacture  in  Brooklyn  about  40  years  ago.  In  1870  he 
bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gray  in  the  firm  of  Holton  &  Gray, 
and  in  1874  bought  the  interest  of  the  other  partner,  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Holton,  who  afterward  became  associated  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  and  who  is  still  living  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson described  his  factory  as  the  Brooklyn  Rubber  Works. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  business   was   located  on  Atlantic 


avenue,  in  premises  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  The 
output  of  the  factory  embraced  druggists'  sundries — many 
articles  in  which  line  Mr.  Dickinson  patented  in  the  years  1883 
to  1886 — the  lighter  class  of  mechanical  goods,  mold  work  and 
the  like.  In  April,  1890,  Mr.  Dickinson  having  become  financially 
embarrassed,  the  premises  described  were  dismantled  and  the 
effects  disposed  of  at  auction.  He  resumed  business  later,  how- 
ever, and  continued  to  market  some  of  his  specialties  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Just  before  the  period  mentioned  Mr.  Dickinson  sustained  an 
accident  in  the  streets  of  New  York  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  lost  completely  the  use  of  an  arm  and  finally  became  incapaci- 
tated for  business.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  mostly 
among  friends  at  Ashfield,  Mass.  His  death  occurred  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Charles  R.  Kearns,  No.  830 
President  street,  Brooklyn,  whom  she  married  in  1883.  The 
daughter  is  the  only  immediate  survivor. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
of  the  Episcopal  church.     The  interment  was  at  Ashfield. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  really  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  druggists' 
sundries  business,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  such  men  as  Henry 
G.  Tyer,  Dr.  Morris  Mattson,  and  Francis  H.  Holton.  He  knew 
the  rubber  business  in  the  old-fashioned  way  very  thoroughly, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  many  specialties  that  were  of  consider- 
able value.  He  was  a  bluff,  hard-working,  outspoken  character 
who  hated  his  enemies  and  loved  his  friends  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  strong  nature.  His  business  was  never  a  very  large  one — it 
was  before  the  day  of  large  companies — but  at  its  best  it  was 
profitable  and  well  conducted,  and  its  founder  was  one  who 
Iiclpcd  make  the  early  history  of  the  druggists'  sundries  business. 

E.    F.    C.    YOUNG. 

Edward  Faitoute  Condict  Young,  regarded  as  the  leading 
financier  of  New  Jersey,  died  on  December  6  at  his  home  in 
Jersey  City,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Primarily  a  banker,  he 
became  active  in  promoting  transit  facilities  in  New  Jersey,  and 
later  was  interested  in  numerous  enterprises  in  New  York.  For 
over  30  years  he  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Jersey  City,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  officer  or  di- 
rector in  twenty-four  financial  and  industrial  enterprises.  He 
was  president  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Graphite  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter.  His  son-in-law,  George  T.  Smith,  is  vice  president  of 
the  Dixon  company. 


RUBBER  SHOE  OBJECT  LESSONS. 


The  Late  C.   B.  Dicki.\-un  3   Kukiik   Ivctory. 


RECENTLY  the  shoe  trade  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  visited  by  the  representatives  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  retail 
merchant  how  rubber  boots  and  shoes  are  made.  Going  to  a 
town  where  the  company's  goods  are  handled  by  a  wholesale 
house,  the  representatives  of  the  company  invited  the  local 
retailers  to  attend  a  demonstration  at  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer, 
of  Boston,  made  up  a  rubber  boot  and  overshoe,  while  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hawkins,  also  of  Boston,  delivered  a  lecture,  not  only  descriptive 
of  the  processes  being  carried  out,  but  giving  also  a  general  idea 
of  the  sources  of  rubber  and  processes  through  which  the  raw 
material  must  go  before  it  is  ready  for  use  by  the  shoemaker. 
The  material,  of  course,  was  cut  out  in  advance  of  the  demon- 
stration, but  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  carried  out 
except,  of  course,  the  vulcanization.  The  newspapers  in  the 
various  towns  visited  gave  a  liberal  amount  of  space  to  these 
unique  exhibitions. 
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Official    India-Rubber   Statistics 

Fnr  the  United  States  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1908. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 

I.— Imports   of    Crude   India-Rubber,   by 

Countries. 

Fpom —                   Pounds.  Valuer 
Europe: 

Belgium    3,016,462  $2,053,369 

France    1,561,182  1,040,594 

Germany    2,821,194  1,980,635 

Netherlands     160,856  111,619 

Portugal     2,144,973  1.201,787 

United  Kingdom    6,809,622  4,745,201 

Total     16,514,289  $11,133,209 

North    America: 

British   Honduras    16,886  $ii,97» 

Canada     32.821  19,893 

Costa    Rica    97'399  56,653 

Guatemala    110,614  56,915 

Honduras     102,010  65,865 

Nicaragua    510.093  311,974 

Panama     134,972  82,415 

Salvador     20.224  12.200 

Mexico     9,269,443  3,888,684 

British   West   Indies    259  150 

Cuba     378  250 

Dutch  West  Indies    108  27 

Total     10,295,207  $4,506,998 

South    America: 

Brazil    32,645,173  $19,284,856 

Colombia    401,401  249,776 

Ecuador    655,485  413.378 

'Peru      258,389  210,343 

Uruguay      5.213  3-520 

Venezuela    217,399  140,668 

Total     34,183,060  $20,302,540 

Asia: 

Straits  Settlements    921,411  $332,083 

Other  British  East  Indies.         316,076  335,870 

Total     1,237,487  $667,953 

Oceanica: 

Australia  and  Tasmania.  . .                   40  $36 
Africa: 

British    West    250  $61 

British    East    2,827  2,389 

Total     3.077  $2,450 

Grand  Total   62,233,160  $36,613,185 

Total,    1906-07 76,963.838  $58,919,981 

Total,    1905-06 57.844,345  45,114,450 

Total,     1904-05 67.234.256  49,878,366 

Total,     1903-04 59.015.551  40.444.250 

II. — Imports  of  Crude  India-Rubber,  by 

Customs   Districts. 

At —                          Pounds.  Value. 

Baltimore,    Md 210,595  $56,180 

Boston   and  Charlestown .  .         623,181  395*776 

Newport  News,  Va 250  61 

New    York,    57,618,236  34.716,816 

Philadelphia 130  148 

Galveston,   Tex 278  126 

Key  West,    Fla 157  127 

Mobile.   Ala 8,289  5, 712 

New  Orleans.   La 250,184  123,118 

Pensacola,  Fla 115  58 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 113,270  31,112 

Paso   Del   Norte,  Tex 12,515  7,292 

Saluria,    Tex 3, 291, 115  1,210,320 

Puget   Sound,   Wash 40  36 

San  Francisco,  Cal 44.072  27,235 

Champlain.    N.    Y 14,721  10,682 

Chicago,    111 18,355  13,819 

Cuyaho??-,   Ohio 8,761  4,81 1 

Niagara.   N.    Y 4.644  3.483 

Vermont,    Vt 13,310  5.576 

Louisville,  Ky 92  38 

St.   Louis,   Mo 850  659 

Total   62,233,160  $36,613,185 

III. — Imports  of  Manufactures  of  India- 
Rubber,   by    Customs    Districts. 

At —  Value. 

Baltimore,   Md    51,870 

Boston     120,617 

Fall   River.   Mass 8,825 

Newport  News,  Va 3, 750 

New   York   1,595,609 


Philadelphia     37.663 

Porto    Rico    3,185 

Providtnce,    R.    1 1.679 

Galveston,   Tex 4,710 

New  Orleans,  La 9,805 

Tampa,    Fla 1.125 

Hawaii    , 1,588 

Puget  Sound,   Wash 2,289 

San    Fiancisco,    Cal 15,166 

Chicago,    111 33.385 

Cuyahoga,    Ohio 2,156 

Detroit,    Mich 13.476 

Genesee,  N.  Y 2,354 

Milwaukee,   Wis 1 ,098 

Cincinnati,    Ohio    2,96 1 

Denver,  Colo 28,158 

Indianapolis,    Ind 1,069 

Kansas  City,   Mo 2,457 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1.058 

St.  Louis,  Mo 5,67s 

Other  ports   4,862 

Tulal    $1,956,590 

IV. — Imports  of  Manufactures  of  India- 
Rubber,  by  Countries. 

[  -|-      Indicates    Increase ;    —    indicates  Decrease, 
compared   with   the  preceding   year.] 

From —  Value. 

Austria-Hungary      $107,870  + 

Belgium    101,750  + 

France     539,480 — 

Germany     737,278— 

Italy    115.639  + 

Netherlands     937 — 

Norway     3.587  + 

Russia   in    Europe 12,768 — 

Spain     197 — 

Switzerland    417 — 

United   Kingdom    333.543  + 

Canada    1 ,894 — 

Mexico    195  + 

Hongkong     235 — 

Japan     415 — 

Other    Countries    385— 

Total    $1,956.590 — 

Total.     1906-07 $2,262,783  + 

Total.     1905-06 $1,992,413 

Total,     1904-05 1,389,064 

Total,     1903-04 821,526 

Total,     1902-03 665.972 

Total,     1901-02 449,756 

Total,     1900-01 478,663 

Total,     1899-1900 564,083 

Total,     1S98-99 379.309 

Total,      1897-98 309,247 

V. — Exports    of    Manufactures    of   India- 
Rubber    (and    Gutta-Percha),    by 
Customs  Districts. 

Belting,           Boots  All 

From —           Packing,           and  other 

and    Hose       Shoes.  Rubber. 

Baltimore,  Md...              $805             $ $250 

Bangor,   Me 2,845             1,056  1,086 

Hoston,    Mass....            12,550         474,931  341,568 

New  York 781,834     1,041,260  2,333,782 

Passama(i'd'y.    Me             3.506                295  2,104 

Philadelphia                      25,002              ....  18,833 

Mobile.    Ala 436              1.447  47o 

New  Orleans,  La.             8,888             1,507  2,631 

Arizona    SS.ogi                830  8,136 

Corpus  Christi   .  .           19,440             2,234  66,768 

Paso  Del   Norte..           46,224                269  19,110 

Saluria,    Tex.    ...           47,316                225  8,145 

Alaska     15,828           27,3^1  1,204 

I'uget    Sound    ...           15.746           10,821  57,6io 

San    Diego,    Cal..                986                128  51 

San    Francisco    .  .         176,729          40,856  259,018 

Buffalo  Creek   ...                 110              ....  134,622 

Champlain,    N.    Y.              7,995                   64  71,038 

Detroit,    Mich.    ..            23,391              6,015  39.222 

Huron,     Mich...,                467                629  7,372 

Memphrcmagog    .           i9.i34                  57  50.190 

Minnesota    7.281                529  15,669 

Montana  &    Idaho             1.762                  10  1,010 

Niagara,    N.    Y...           48,218             1.367  105,719 

N.  and  S.  Dakota           14,701              1.133  13,300 

Osewgatchie     ...             1,670                371  85,680 

Superior,    Mich. .  .             1.876              ....  120 

Vermont,  Vt.    ...             5,678                500  89,146 

Other  districts    ..             2,266                425  9,186 

Total     $1,347,775  $1,614,290  $3. 743.040 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


Imports  of  Crude  Gutta-Percha,  by 
Countries. 

From —                       Pounds.  Value. 

Germany    143,261  $78,391 

Netherlands    17  13 

L''^nited  Kingdom   11,601  8,395 

Canada     7,326  4.61 5 

Panama   9,363  2,212 

Colombia   12,619  3,552 

Straits  Settlements 4,413  3,125 

Japan    10  2 

Total 188,610  $100,305 

Total,   1906-07 546,890  $201,339 

Total.   1905-06 500,770  188,161 

Total,   1904-05 665,217  2io,t88 

Total,  1903-04 424,617  174.953 

GUTTA-JELUTONG    (Pontianak). 

From —                     Pounds.  Value. 

Netherlands 19.950  $2,969 

Cnited   Kingdom    1 16,923  4,160 

Straits   Settlements    22,324,810  1,020,339 

Dutch  East  Indies 341,620  12,308 

Total   22,803,303  $1,039,776 

Total,  1906-07 28,437,660  $1,085,098 

Total,  1905-06 21,390,1 16  733.074 

Total,  1904-05 19,104,91 1  641,319 

[Note. — The    imports    of    Gutta-percha    credited 
to   South  .\merica  are  undoubtedly   Balata.] 


SCRAP   RUBBER. 


I. — Quantity  and  Value  of   Exports  by 

Countries. 

To —                             Pounds.  Value. 

Belgium   41,104  $11,224 

France   375,o68  33.014 

Germany 451.279  53.3^2 

Italy    159,186  16,256 

Netherlands    48,202  6,417 

Sweden    64,679  6,483 

United  Kingdom. 1,5^7,460  208,882 

Canada 1,568,413  114,006 

Australia   398  63 

Total,    1907-0? 4,255.789  $449,727 

Total,    1906-07 4,756,621  $548,695 

Total,    1905-06 a  339,507 

Total.    1904-05 a  204,945 

Total,    1903-04 a  534.500 

Total,    1902-03 a  404,586 

a — Not   officially   reported. 

II. — Quantity  and  Value  of  Imports  by 
Countries. 

From —                       Pounds.  Value. 

.Austria-Hungary 105.480  $9,668 

Belgium 123,493  12,384 

Denmark   239,981  24,369 

France   1.095,170  103,133 

Germany   3,640,805  345.987 

Italy      28,032  1,353 

Netherlands    246,037  23,203 

Norway    228,435  23,250 

Russia  in   Europe 4,694,731  427,662 

Sweden    616,771  68,145 

Switzerland    10^677  1.094 

Turkey  in  Europe 342,340  32,392 

United  Kingdom   1,671^666  163,209 

iiermuda    3,116  ri6 

Canada    2,684,461  210,175 

Newfoundland   20.766  2,298 

Mexico 46,761  3.400 

British  West  Indies 988  16 

Cuba     95,816  9,686 

Brazil     219,197  18,807 

Guiana,    British    1,041  82 

Chinese  Empire 60,333  3.537 

Straits  Settlements 16,775  5.232 

Honijkong 120,036  6,434 

Turkey  in  Asia 6,720  726 

.Australia    1 1,407  464 

Total,   1907-08 16,331,035  $1,496,822 

Total,    1906-07 29,335,193  $2,608,987 

Total,    1905-06 24,756,486  1,721,678 

Total,    1904-OS i5.57Sj2i4  953.439 
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EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  RUBBER  GOODS,  FISCAL 
YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,   1908. 


Helling.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Other  Total 

EXPOKTED    TO—    Packing,  Goods 

and  Hose.  Pairs.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Austria-Hungary    $2,911  12.813  $7,198  $77.8oo  $87,009 

.•\zores.  etc 218             623  841 

lielgium 4,806  200,634  102,800  55, 088  162,61)4 

Denmark   6.02i  ';6,23o  25,206  22,179  53,407 

France   33.236  180.865  80,524  116,574  230,334 

Cermany    41. 95"  823,171  396.443  373.702  812,096 

r.reece    70  650  312              382 

It.lly     770  139.934  7>.9S9  64,412  137.141 

Xetlierlands 4,976  892  779  108,918  114,673 

Norway    2,065  22.568  10,807  3,709  16,581 

Portugal    ....  .  .  ■  ■  490  490 

Russia ■",575  5.184  3.432  10.150  25.157 

Spain    2.303  20,816  10,131  3.974  16,408 

Sweden    2-770  149,798  78,540  18,194  99,504 

Switzerland     2,264  47.926  24,433  25,633  52,330 

Turkey =,0  151,131  74,73 1  8,170  82,951 

United  Kingdom 138,222  741,061  345.943  1,092.081  1,576,246 

Total,    Europe $254,209  2,553,673  $1,233,238  $1,981,697  $3,469,144 

North    .America: 

Bermuda    $268  114  $57  $1,654  $i.979 

British    Honduras    558  258  150  445  1.153 

Canada     176,909  43,577  60,204  634,574  871.687 

Newfoundland    3.913  23,382  19,880  3.095  26,888 

Costa  Rica 5.981  174  156  5.767  11.904 

(iuatemala    5.S02  110  110  2,698  8,310 

Honduras 2,062  24  63  859  3,884 

Nicaragua    2,715  30  16  1.909  4.640 

Panama    55.604  2,863  2,024  26,207  83.835 

Salvador     4,97^  12  24  4,677  9.679 

Mexico 272.173  5. 420  5,233  :97,766  475,172 

Miquel.)n.   etc ....  72  196  ....  196 

West    Indies,    British...         5,86i  495  265  15.262  21,388 

Cuba 61,037  10,885  9,18s  173,166  243,388 

Danish    303  49  30  354  687 

Dutch    48  72  48  626  722 

Haiti    1.653  126  121  658  2,432 

Santo   Domingo    2.636  86  92  3.049  5.777 

Total,   North   America  $603,101  87,749  $97,854  $1,072,766  $1,773,721 

South    America; 

Arcentina    $38,934  26,025  $15,190  $30,931  $85,055 

I'-'Iivia 2,8q3            570  3.463 

I'.razil    11.861  32.576  18,962  29,044  59,867 

Chili    11,616  9,951  7,177  16,744  35.537 

Colombia    3.819  2,214  1,560  7,35s  12.734 

Ecuador   15.554  468  271  3,738  19.563 

Guiana — British    1.414  1,048  483  4,925  6,822 

Dutch    128           560  688 

French    23  ....  ....  ....  23 

Paraguay    443  443 

Peru    11,718  1,810  1,272  6,036  i(),o26 

Uruguay    5.472  6,981  3.368  9.651  18.491 

Venezuela    1.342  214  97  7.952  9.591 

Total,  South  America.  $104,974  81,287  $48,380  $117,949  $271,303 

Ash: 

Aden    $ $ $25  $25 

Chinese  Empire  18,330  2,055  2,360  6,288  26,984 

China-Japan     1,527            1,527 

British  India 8,559  708  444  6,584  15,587 

Straits  Settlements    ....          3.841  ....  ....  3.722  7.563 

OtIuT   IJritish   Inches....             ....  ....  ....  720  720 

Dutch  East  Indies 504  ....  ....  1.352  1.856 

Hongkong 4.049  7.822  4.178  4,196  12.423 

Japan    57,682  77.480  64,878  238,486  361,046 

'■^'"■ea   3,572  361  462  409  4.443 

Russia 61  73  323  1,390  1,774 

?'^"'    „       1  1  137  138 

lurkey 18,946  10,034  144  10,178 

Total,  Asia $98,:3i  ,107.446  $82,680  $263,453  $444,264 

Oceania: 

.\ustralia  and  Tasmania.  $108,309  186,366  $98,887  $122,507  $329,703 

New  Zealand    30.275  42.728  3S.232  51.282  116,789 

Other   British    83  ....  ....  16  99 

I'ri-nch   Oceania    29S  1,292  1,076  775  2,149 

(K-rman  Oceania ....  ....  ....  148  148 

Philippine  Islands 32,368  11,882  9.139  82,398  123,905 

Total,  Oceania $i7i,333  242,268  $144,334  $257,126  $572,793 

.\frica: 

British,  West   $5,297  96  $283  $2,076  $7,656 

I'.ntish,  South    64,857  5,374  6,200  14,480  85,537 

British,  East 900            ....  2,348  3,248 

Canary  Islands   ....  ....  ....  16  jg 

German   Africa    329           479  808 

I.ibvria 128  75  13  8* 

Portuguese  Africa +4.505  12  10  30,062  74,577 

'■''yP'    '39  2.022  1,138  575  1,852 

rril"'!!     198  98              98 

Total,  Africa    $116,027  7.830  $7,804  $50,049  $173,880 

Grand  Total $1,347,775  3.080,253  $1,614,290  $3,743,040  $6,705,105 

Grand  Total,  19.6-07. $1,25?, 369  2,310,420  $1,231,898  $3,729,643  $6,214,910 

Grand  Total,  1905-06.    1,221,1592,693,690  1,505,082  2,966,144  5,692.385 

Grand  Tota,  1904-05.       994.1002,390.539  1,214.342  2,572,375  4,780,817 

Grand  Total,  1903-04.      880,0102,310,808  1,086,364  2,469,750  4436,124 


COMMENTS   ON   THE   TABLE. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  of  rubber  goods 
from  the  United  States  for  several  years  past  is  indicated  by 
the  following  comparison,  giving  the  totals  at  intervals  of  five 
years,  besides  which  is  shown  the  general  distribution  of  the 
exports : 

1897-98.  1902-03.  1907-.08. 

Europe $833,003        $2,234,442        $3,469. 144 

Q  °''.'^  A  """•"  6'4  204  1        '.183,389  1,773.721 

South  America   j  "-4.^o4  |  104,174  27i,.303 

Asia    75,142  233,879  444.264 

Oceanica    109,486  295,953  572,793 

Africa    82,027  124,514  173,880 

$1,723,862  $4,176,351  $6,705,105 
A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  American  exports  of 
rubber  goods  last  year  with  five  years  ago  shows  a  gain  in  respect 
of  every  country  in  Europe  to  which  such  goods  go  with  the 
exception  of  the  .'\zores,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Fourteen  countries 
show  a  gain.  The  three  exceptions  represent  exports  last  year 
of  only  $17,739  against  $36,663  five  years  ago.  The  total  in- 
crease of  exports  to  Europe  over  five  years  ago  was  $1,234,702, 
about  equally  divided  between  belting,  packing  and  hose,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  "all  other."  One  striking  increase  is  in  export! 
of  rubber  footwear  to  Germany  which  increased  from  289,777 
pairs  in  1902-03  to  823,171  pairs  last  year. 

In  North  America  exports  have  increased  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Cuba.  In  South  America  the  increase  extends  to  all  the 
countries  on  the  list  the  most  notable  being  in  the  case  of  Uru- 
guay—$1,182  to  $18,491.  .^s  to  Asia,  the  increase  applies  mainly 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  in  Oceanica  to  .Australia.  While  exports 
to  Africa  have  increased  50  per  ct-nt..  the  total  is  yet  of  com- 
paratively little  importance. 

Doubtless  these  figures  fall  far  short  of  the  total  export  of 
products  of  the  rubber  factories  of  United  States,  since  rubber 
enters  into  so  many  articles  of  export  which  are  classed  under 
other  headings  than  rubber — electrical  appliances,  clothes  wring- 
ers, talking  machines,  and  very  many  other  articles  now  being 
shipped  in  considerable  quantities.  This  condition  applies,  how- 
ever, to  rubber  goods  exports  from  other  countries,  so  that  the 
figures  presented  here  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison 
with  foreign  statistics  under  similar  headings. 


INDIA-RUBBER   GOODS   IN   COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  statement   of   values   of   exports   of   manufactures 
^^       of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1908,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  five  calendar  years : 
Belting,  Boots  All 

Month.  Packing,  and  Other  Tot.\l. 

and  Hose.        Shoes.         Rubber. 

October,    1908 $123,075        $113,608       $310,382       $547,065 

January   to  October..      926,566      1,043,528      2,629,927      4,6cx),02i 

Total   $1,049,641  $1,157,136  $2,940,309  $5,147,086 

Total,    1907 1,168,648  1,401,890  3.345.209  5.91S.747 

lotal,    1906 994,883  1,077,009  2,702,861  4.774.753 

Total,    1905 958,660  1,056.458  2,373,841  4.,^88,959 

Total,    1904 724,916  988.025  1,976.519  3,689,460 

The  Chiapas  Land  and  Stock  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  stated  to  be  fully  paid, 
are  located  at  Los  .^ngdcs,  California,  and  have  a  property  called 
"La  Aurora"  at  Mapastcpec,  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 
being  about  20  miles  from  the  widely  known  "La  Zacualpa" 
plantation.  The  company  report  having  now  in  their  property 
40,000  planted  rubber  trees,  ranging  from  i  to  6  years,  and  to  be 
planning  to  put  i,cx)o  acres  additional  into  rubber.  H.  J.  Dike  is 
president  and  J.  T.  Burton  secretary.  These  gentlemen  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  company  are  substantial  business  men  of 
Los  Angeles. 
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PARA  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS    (BASED   ON  HIGHEST  NEW  YORK  PRICE  DURING  EACH  MONTH). 


THE   RISE  IN   RUBBER  PRICES. 


nPHE  chart  of  New  York  rubber  prices  which  appears  on  this 
•*■  page  is  based  upon  the  highest  credible  quotations  during 
each  month,  for  22  years,  for  fine  Upriver  Para.  The  figures 
upon  which  this  chart  is  based,  have  been  derived  from  the  rec- 
ords of  one  New  York  house,  and  they  are  probably  as  trust- 
worthy as  can  be  obtained  in  the  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
range  of  fluctuations  in  rubber  is  very  wide ;  probably  no  other 
commodity  shows  such  marked  changes.  It  will  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  rubber  changes  hands  at  the  extreme  figures  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  no  matter  how  small  the  volume  of 
transactions  at  the  highest  figures  the  quotation  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  as  that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  in  case  he 
were  in  need  of  rubber  at  the  moment. 

Concerning  the  frequent  expression  that  the  tendency  of  rub- 
ber prices  is  constantly  upward  this,  of  course,  is  not  true  from 
day  to  day,  but  only  when  applied  to  the  market  for  a  consider- 
able period.  To  refer  again  to  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
highest  quotation  for  any  Para  grade  at  one  time  in  1889  was 
62  cents.  There  was  a  rapid  advance  from  this  figure  and 
many  fluctuations  occurred  until,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  "rock 
bottom"  was  reached  again,  at  66  cents.  Rubber  again  went  up 
and  down  until  the  highest  price  covered  by  the  chart  for  more 
than  a  decade  was  reached — $i.io>2 — from  which  there  was  a 
fall,  not  to  the  former  low  figures,  but  only  to  70  cents.  Six 
years  later,  owing  to  the  recent  financial  depression,  rubber 
again  fell  sharply,  but  this  time  only  to  78  cents.  The  point  to 
be  made  is  that  when  from  time  to  time  an  extreme  decline  is 
reached  the  limit  is  higher  than  on  former  similar  occasions. 
There  is  not  yet  in  sight  any  indication  of  what  might  be  called 
stability  in  rubber  prices,  but  if  the  history  of  the  trade  proves 
anything  it  is  that  in  normal  conditions  rubber  goes  higher 
rather  than  lower. 

One  other  point  suggested  by  the  chart  is  that  very  trivial 
matters  apparently  suffice  to  change  the  market  violently,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  rubber  trade  as  a  whole  is  of 
great   importance   and   volume,    the   visible   supply   of   raw    ma- 


terial is  never  large,  and  the  best  informed  mind  is  unable  to 
predict  intelligently  the  extent  of  forthcoming  supplies.  The 
late  John  H.  Cheever,  a  leading  American  rubber  manufacturer, 
was  accustomed  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  fluctuations 
in  the  crude  rubber  market  were  as  apt  to  be  caused  by  the 
sinking  of  a  boat  in  the  Missouri  river  as  by  anything  else. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Cheever,  when  appearing  once  as  a  witness 
in  legal  proceedings  in  New  York,  submitted  a  statement  of 
prices  which  he  had  paid  for  crude  rubber  during  the  years 
1856  to  1881  inclusive,  during  which  time  the  highest  price 
reached  for  fine  Para  was  $1.20,  but  this  was  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  gold  was  at  such  a  premium  as  to  make  this  paper 
money  price  equivalent  to  about  48  cents  gold.  Just  30  years 
ago,  when  the  currency  had  been  again  placed  on  a  gold  basis,  he 
was  buying  fine  Para  at  50  cents.  By  the  way,  the  lowest  price 
which  he  reported  paying  for  fine  rubber  was  in  March  1858 — 30 
cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  Cartagena  rubber  was  then  i2!/2, 
and  East  Indian  15  cents.  There  is  no  record  in  the  trade  of 
lower  prices  having  been  reached  sjnce  that  date. 


Tennis  Goods  in  Winter. — Tennis  shoes  are  among  the  rubber 
goods  that  are  salable  in  many  cities  and  towns  during  the  win- 
ter time.  The  increase  in  gymnasiums,  bowling  alleys  and  other 
places  for  physical  culture  has  created  a  demand  for  sneakers 
during  the  winter  time.  Some  retailers  hesitate  to  show  these 
shoes  in  their  window  displays,  for  fear  that  their  customers 
will  consider  them  out  of  season.  But  they  may  properly  be 
displayed  in  a  special  sale  of  rubber  goods. — Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder. 


Saved  by  a  Stretch. — "You  must  have  had  some  very  narrow 
escapes  from  death  in  your  eventful  career,"  said  an  admirer  to 
the  great  detective. 

"I  have  had  a  few,"  he  admitted,  modestly.  "Probably  the 
closest  shave  I  have  had  was  when  a  band  of  South  American 
outlaws  hanged  me,  and  went  away  without  noticing  that  they 
had  strung  me  up  to  a  rubber  tree." — Brooklyn  Life. 
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The    London    Tire   Show   Season. 


OLYMPIA    MOTOE    EXHIBITION. 

AT  the  Olympia  Motor  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  last 
India  Rubber  World,  there  were  more  than  500  motorcars 
to  be  seen,  representing  the  best  productions  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  including  some  American 
makes.  As  a  motor  car  exhibit  it  was  of  great  interest,  while 
public  attention  was  likewise  bestowed  liberally  upon  the  varied 
display  of  tires,  components,  and  accessories.  In  the  latter 
department  the  specialties  ran  largely  to  detachable  rims,  detach- 
able wheels  and  spare  wheels. 

The  Tire  E.xhibits. 

The  importance  of  the  tire  feature  has  been  referred  to  already. 
The  principal  tire  exhibitors  were,  the  figures  referring  to  the 
"stand"  numbers : 

170.  The  Stepney  Spare  Motor  Wheel,  Limited,  Llanclly. — 
In  addition  to  the  Stepney  wheel,  with  something  new  in  patent 
flange  attachment,  the  Stepney  road  grip  pneumatic  tire  was 
shown,  making  its  first  public  appearance.  The  tread  of  the 
Stepney  tire  is  not  vulcanized  on,  but  molded  in  one  part  with 
the  tire  itself,  under  the  new  hydraulic  process. 

206.  Louis  Sgal,  London. — Semi-solid  tires  used  with  lever 
springs  and  a  machine  for  demonstrating  the  action  of  such 
springs  in  comparison  with  solid  tires,  compared  with  the 
ordinary  suspension  on  pneumatics. 

254.  The  Sirdar  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London. — Soft  molded 
endless  tires,  grooved  solid  motor  tires,  and  tire  sundries. 

225.  The  Shrewsbury  and  Challiner  Tyre,  Limited,  Manchester. 
— Pneumatic  tires,  solid  tires,  tubes,  rims,  and   rubber  matting. 

256.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester. — "Kemp- 
shall"  "Barker,"  and  "Macintosh"  tires. 

257.  Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  London. — 
Motor  fires. 

258.  The  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Melksham.— 
"Avon"  tires  and  accessories. 

259.  Continental  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.  (Great  Britain), 
Limited,  London. — A  full  line  of  "Continental"  tires  and  parts, 
including  the  new  green  colored  tube  [see  The  India  Rubber 
World,  December  i,  1908 — page  107.] 

260.  The  Palmer  Tyres,  Limited,  London. — The  full  line  of 
"Palmer"  cord  tires  up  to  7  inches;  the  "Palmer"  cording  ma- 
chine, and  other  devices  and  specialties. 

261.  The  Midland  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. — "Ajax" 
pneumatics,  solid  tires,  attachable  rims  and  the  like. 

262.  H.  M.  Hobson,  Limited,  London. — "Jenatzy"  and 
"Jenatzy-Houben"  tires. 

263.  The  Self-Sealing  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. — 
"Hermatic"  tires  and  accessories. 

264.  Michelin  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Michelin"  com- 
pressed air  cylinder  twin  tires  and  detachable  rims. 

265.  Grose,  Limited,  Northampton. — -"Grose"  non-skidding 
and  pneumatic  proof  studded  tread,  with  new  system  of  attach- 
ment. 

266.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  London  and  Akron  (United 
States). — A.  full  line  of  "Goodrich"  motor  tires  and  the  "Good- 
rich" rubber  studded  non  skid,  which  can  also  be  fitted  to  other 
makes  of  tires,  new  or  old. 

267.  J.  E.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  West  Drayton. — "Hopkinson" 
patent  solid  tires ;  quick  curing  rubber  for  repairs. 

268.  The  New  Motor  and  General  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Tlar- 
penden  and  London. — "Warwick"  motor  tires  in  course  of  manu- 
facture; "Rub-Metal"  non  skid  vulcanizing  compounds;  prepared 
ducks;  tire  making  and  repairing  plant  complete. 

269.  Gaulois  Tyres,  Limited,  London.— "Gaulois"  pneumatics. 


270.  The  Collier  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Medallion"  and 
"Collier"  pneumatic  tires. 

271.  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited,  Manchester. — "Detach- 
able" plain  and  non  skid  tires,  tough  grey  inner  tubes;  a  great  list 
of  accessories. 

272.  Kempshall  Tyre  Co.  of  Europe,  Limited,  London. — 
"Kempshall"  all  rubber  low  pressure  ribbed  non  skid  tires. 

273.  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh. — 
"Clincher"  pneumatic  and  "Ducasable"  cushion  tires;  solid  tires 
for  pleasure  cars. 

274.  The  "K.  T."  Syndicate,  Limited,  London.— The  new  "K. 
T."  pneumatic  tire;  "K.  T."  rims. 

275.  The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. 
— The  whole  line  of  "Dunlop"  tires,  rims  and  accessories. 

276.  J.  Liversidge  &  Son,  Limited,  London. — "Scott"  non  skid 
treads;  "De  Nevers"  solid  tires;  "Sealomatic"  inner  tubes; 
"Vinet"  detachable  rims. 

277.  Prowodnik  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  London. — 
"Prowodnik"  pneumatic  tires;  solid  red  rubber  motor  tires. 

278.  Samson  Leather  Tread  and  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  London. — 


The  "K.  T."  TuiE. 

The  new  "Cape  Noire"  tire  composed  of  light  cover  with  studded 
black  rubber  tread  and  the  usual  "Samson"  specialties. 

279.  The  Peter  Union  Tyre  Co.,  London. — Usual  types  of  tires 
and  "Peter  Union"  simplex  tires  and  rims. 

280.  Etablissements  Hutchinson,  London. — Standard  tire 
types  and  "Hutchinson"  wood  fiber  steel  studded  non  skid. 

Some  of  the  Accessories. 

Throughout  the  exhibition  were  evidences  of  the  variety  and 
importance  of  products  of  the  rubber  factory  in  the  accessories 
of  motoring.  In  addition  to  miscellaneous  rubber  goods  embraced 
in  many  of  the  tire  displays,  the  following  exhibits  seem  to  merit 
attention,  and  this  docs  not  exhaust  the  list : 

161.  E.  Kalker  &  Co.,  Coventry. — "E.  K."  insulated  wires  and 
cables  for  motor  cars. 

174.  Siemens  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Siemens 
Obach"  dry  cells;  rubber  covered  cables. 

175.  Hattersley  &   Davidson,   ShefTield.— Tire  pumps. 

173.  Motor  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Torkington"  tires; 
inner  tubes. 

176.  Universal  Motor  Imports,  Limited,  London. — "Gilbert" 
tire  carriers.     (American.) 
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182.  Benetfink  &  Co.,  Limited,  London. — Tires  and  acces- 
sories;  motor  clothing. 

183.  Glovegrove  &  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Otterma"  non 
skid ;  motor  clothing. 

184.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. — Wide 
range  of  motor   clothing  and   rubber  automobile   accessories. 

195.  The  Rotax  Motor  and  Cycle  Co.,  London. — "Rotax"  vul- 
canizer  for  use  of  steam  without  a  boiler. 

199.  A.  W.  Gamage,  London. — Non  skids ;  mechanical  and 
compressed  gas  tire  inflators. 

201.  J.  B.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. — Tire  boxes ; 
spare  tire  wrappers. 

209.  Harvey  Frost  &  Co.,  Limited,  London. — The  "H.  F."  vul- 
canizer;  vulcanizing  materials. 

211.     Markt  &   Co.,   London. — "LTnique"   portable   vulcanizer. 

221.  The  Parsons  Non  Skid  Co.,  Limited,  London. — "Parsons" 
non  skids ;  detachable  rims. 

224.  The  Acetylene  Illuminating  Co.,  Limited,  London. — 
"Scioco"  tire  inflators. 

252.  R.  &  J.  Pullman,  Limited,  Godalming. — "Pullman"  non 
skid  bands ;  "Pullman"  tire  lever. 

CYCLES  AND  TIRES  AT   THE    STANLEY   SHOW. 

The  thirty-second  yearly  Stanley  Show  at  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  London,  November  20-28,  1908,  was  such  an 
exhibition  of  bicycles  and  accessories  as  America  has  not  seen 
for  many  a  day.  No  other  evidence  is  needed  of  the  strong 
hold  which  cycling  has  on  Great  Britain.  In  fact  the  thirty- 
second  Stanley  Show  was  even  more  complete  than  for  several 
years  past — perhaps  fuller  than  in  any  previous  years,  except 
1898  and  1899,  when  cycling  trade  and  sport  reached  their  zenith. 

These  facts  are  all  the  more  notable  in  view  of  the  standard- 
ization of  the  bicycle  and  the  absence  of  novelties  in  construction. 
Inventors  have  not  been  idle,  however,  in  the  field  of  accessories 
and  fittings,  and  the  object  of  many  accessory  makers  seems  to 
be  to  provide  means  for  cyclists  to  use  their  machines  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble,  since  the  modern  cyclist  resents 
being  called  upon  to  do  as  much  to  his  machine  as  the  old-time 
riders. 

One  section  of  the  hall  was  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  hut 
small  exhibit  of  motor  cars,  and  in  an  adjoining  building  an 
American  team  of  cycle  polo  players  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
skill  daily. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Stanley  Show  was  252 
—including  cycles,  motorcycles  (which  appeared  in  larger  num- 
ber than  before),  components,  accessories,  parts,  and  machinery. 
Many  of  these  exhibits  were  very  extensive,  it  not  being  unusual 
for  some  to  occupy  several  spaces. 

A  feature  of  the  Show  was  the  announcement  of  prices  of 
the  wheels  on  exhibition.  Thus  the  James  Cycle  Co.  showed  18 
models  marked  at  figures  ranging  from  £16  16  [=$81.75]  down 
to  £5  ID  [=$26.77].  The  Rover  Co.  also  exhibited  18  models, 
ranging  in  price  from  £15  15  downward;  the  New  Hudson 
Cycle  Co.,  Limited,  20  models,  marked  from  £14  14  down ;  the 
Humber,  20  models  from  £14  down,  and  so  on. 

The  rubber  trade  was  well  represented  by  the  standard  makers 
of  tires,  both  English  and  Continental,  and  by  a  number  of 
firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  trading  in  tires,  and  it  was  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  see  half  a  dozen  or  more  tire  models 
oflFcred  by  one  company.  The  Dunlop  company  were  not 
exhibitors  in  the  sense  of  occupying  a  "stand,"  but  their  tires 
appeared  on  hundreds  of  bicycles  throughout  the  building,  and 
this  fact  was  not  allowed  to  escape  the  visitor. 
List  of  the  Tire  Exhibitors. 

The  Midland  Rubber  Co.,  Limited Birmingham 

Palmer  Tyre,  Limited London 

India-Rubber,   Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph  Works   Co., 

Limited    London 

North   British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited Edinburgh 

Capon,  Heaton  &  Co.,  Limited Stirchley 

Great  Eastern  Rubber  Co London 


East  London  Rubber  Co London 

Self    Sealing    Rubber    Co Birmingham 

The  Gorton  Rubber  Co.,  Limited Openshaw 

Leicester   Rubber  Co Leicester 

W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited Leicester 

Coventry   Rubber  Co Coventry 

Representing  Finns  on  the  Continent. 

Bavarian   Rubber   and   Asbestos   Works London 

Continental   Motor  Co London 

Michelin  Tyre  Co.,  Limited London 

Continental  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co..  Limited London 

Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Works,  Limited London 

Etablissements    Hutchinson    London 

Peter  Union  Tyre  Co London 

The  Polack  Tyre  Co London 

Hanover   Rubber    Co London 

There  were  other  rubber  items  to  be  seen  than  tires,  tubes  and 
repair  outfits.  There  were  rubber  sponges  from  Germany,  "Sil- 
vertown"  rubber  tiling,  various  forms  of  sporting  goods,  and  of 
course  waterproof  goods,  because  when  the  Britisher  wants  to 
go  out  on  a  wheel  he  refuses  to  be  deterred  by  the  weather. 


A  GOODRICH  PRESSROOM. 


PROEABLY  no  house  in  the  world  has  devoted  more  atten- 
^  tion  to  the  scientific  manufacture  of  small  molded  goods 
than  have  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  How  many 
hundreds  of  presses  they  operate  does  not  appear,  but  the  writer 
remembers  one  battery  in   which   there   were    150  in   line.     The 


A    Pressroom    at  the   B.    F.    Goodrich  Co.'s  F.\ctoky. 

illustration  accompanying  this  shows  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
press  rooms.  It  is  shown  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the 
method  of  ventilating.  Under  each  press  is  a  large  galvanized 
iron  pipe  leading  to  a  still  larger  main  from  which  air  is  con- 
stantly extracted.  This  draws  not  only  the  hot  air  but  the  gases 
freed  by  vulcanizing  away  from  the  workmen,  and  delivers  them 
into  the  open  air  many  feet  distant. 


A  p.«>racr.ipher  in  one  of  the  monthly  reviews  has  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  various  inventions  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bailey, 
and  particularly  with  his  rubber  exerciser.  Indeed  he  attributes 
all  of  Bailey's  good  looks  and  excellent  physique  to  its  use. 
This  is  what  he  says :  "On  that  day  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  I  could  readily  see  that  he  was  in  himself  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement of  his  exerciser.  Health,  muscle  and  good  red  blood 
had  evidently  been  the  gifts  imparted  by  the  use  of  the  new 
rubber  invention,  which  I  learned  was  devised  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  but  never  to  be  despised  motion  of  'sawing  wood.' " 
Whether  Bailey  uses  the  exerciser  himself  nobody  knows,  but  he 
is  continually  "sawing  wood"  at  the  old  stand,  and  incidentally 
making  a  notable  success  of  his  specialties. 
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Tires  at  the  New  York  Automoble  Show. 


TJIK  first  of  the  two  great  automobile  sliows  scheduled  for 
New  York  this  season  is  in  full  blast  as  The  India  RfiiiiER 
WoKi.i)  reaches  its  readers  this  month.  Tlie  formal  opening 
was  on  New  Year's  eve.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hours  of 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  year  New  Y'ork  had  no  auto- 
mobile show  during  1908,  the  last  preceding  shows  having  been 
held  between  October  24  and   November  9,  1907. 

The  show  now  in  progress  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  is 
announced  as  the  Ninth  International  Automobile  Show,  under 
the  management  of  tlie  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, with  the  Importers'  Automobile  Salon  and  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers.  Hitherto  these  exhibitions  have  been 
announced  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  with  the  participation  of  the  American  Motor  Car 
Manufacturers'  Association.  The  automobile  shows  this  year 
promise  to  be  of  even  greater  interest  than  in  the  past.  Not 
even  the  financial  crisis  of  the  past  year  served  to  lessen  the  activ- 
ity of  the  automobile  industry,  and  there  are  many  indications 
of  steadily  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  motor- 
ing. Not  only  the  thousands  of  car  owners,  but  the  greater 
number  of  thousands  who  hope  to  be,  seem  attracted  always  by 
an  automobile  show,  besides  which  these  are  affairs  coming  in 
New  York  to  have  a  distinct  character  as  "society"  events. 

Not  only  are  the  leading  American  cars  on  exhibition  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  but  a  number  of  foreign  exhibits  which 
have  come  direct  from  the  Paris  Salon  giving  the  show  a  more 
truly  international  flavor  than  has  been  true  of  any  predecessor. 
The  managers  of  the  leading  New  York  hotels  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  automobile  shows  and  several  hotels  have 


been    decorated    specially    for    the    show    week,    which    ends    on 
January  7. 

The  tire  exhibits  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  while  to  the 
casual  observer  there  may  appear  an  absence  of  novelties,  a 
closer  view  will  reveal  evidences  of  painstaking  work  on  the 
part  of  the  tire  people  to  improve  their  product,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  comfort  or  the  safety  of  motoring.  There  are  new 
tire  fabrics,  new  non  skidding  features,  ncw^  demounlaljle  rims 
and  spare  wheels,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  a  year  of  progress  in 
tire  making  as  in  the  other  details  of  the  automobile  industry, 
and  the  tire  exhibits  may  be  expected  to  come  in  for  a  good 
share  of  public  interest. 

Some  of  the  Tire  Exhibits. 

The  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  make  a 
complete  exhibit  of  Ajax  tires  in  all  sizes.  A  feature  of  the 
display  is  a  new  Ajax  non  skid  type  of  novel  construction,  in- 
suring great  wearing  quality. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  Y'ork).  The  feature  of 
this  exhibit  is  the  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  carrying 
Continental  tires  already  inflated  on  spare  rims. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio) 
exhibit  their  Dayton  airless  clincher  tire  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  as  compared  with  their  1908  product.  This  tire  is  cured 
complete  in  one  operation,  so  that  the  internal  columns  are  in- 
tegral with  the  cover,  and  therefore  will  not  separate  from  the 
cover ;   nor  will   it  crush  down. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  This  exhibit  in- 
cludes the  usual  line  of  Diamond  quick  detachable  and  regular 
clincher  tires,   and   Diamond   tires   of   the  mechanically  fastened 
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[One  of  the  five  mammoth  oil  paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  lobby.] 

or  Fisk  type ;  also  the  Marsh  quick  acting  rim,  Diamond  de- 
mountable rim,  and  solid  tires  for  trucks  and  for  high  wheeled 
automobiles. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts)  ex- 
hibit a  line  of  automatic  tires  consisting  of  the  bolted  on  type, 
clincher  type  for  regular  clincher  rims,  and  quick  detachable 
clinclier  type  to  fit  all  standard  quick  detachable  rims.  They 
also  exhibit  a  removable  rim  in  connection  with  the  bolted  on 
tire.  There  is  a  bolted  on  tire  6  x  40  inches,  designed  for  fire 
department  use  for  chemical  engines.  A  demonstration  is  made 
of  taking  a  tire  off  and  replacing  it  with  a  new  tire  ready  for 
use  in  22  seconds. 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  CIndianapolis,  Indiana)  exhibit  G  &  J  round 
tread  regular  clincher  and  quick  detachable  automobile  tires, 
Dunlop  round  treads,  and  all  the  various  types  with  the  Bailey 
treads.  The  standard  universal  quick  detachable  rim  is  shown 
fitted  for  clincher  and  Dunlop  types. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  exhibit  the  regular 
line  of  Goodrich  clincher  automobile  tires  and  Goodrich  quick 
detachables  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  tread.  In  addition  they 
show  the  Palmer  web  tire  for  electric  vehicles,  a  distinct  novelty. 
The  company  announce  the  Goodrich  improved  fabric,  which 
will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  all  their  tires  this  year.  This 
fabric,  in  their  estimation,  marks  the  greatest  improvement  in 
tire  construction  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry  increasing 
as  it  does  very  materially  the  strength  of  the  tire  and  minimiz- 
ing the  possibility  of  blow-outs.  The  process  for  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  tire  fabric  is  a  secret  one. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  fea- 
turing the  Goodyear  air  bottle,  making  demonstrations  at  their 
booth.  This  is  a  steel  bottle  charged  with  air,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  inflate  a  tire  it  is  only  necessary  to  attach  the  tube 
from  the  bottle  to  the  tire  valve  and  allow  the  tire  to  fill  to  the 
pressure  required.  Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  new 
endless  tire,  with  hard  rubber  base,  for  motor  trucks.  The  re- 
taining wires  are  imbedded  in  hard  rubber  which  removes  the 
liability  of  the  wires  to  tear  out. 


Morgan  &  Wright  (Detroit,  Michigan),  in  addition  to  their 
standard  types,  exhibit  a  new  heavy  flat  tread  tire,  the  standard 
universal  quick  detachable  rim,  and  an  improved  electric  tire. 
The  new  heavy  tread  is  distinguished  by  its  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, which  give  it  increased  traction  surface  and  wearing  qual- 
ities. The  rim  referred  to  is  operated  simply  by  snapping  or 
unsnapping  a  locking  ring,  there  being  no  turnbuckles  or 
wrenches. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannettc,  Pa.)  This  exhibit  in- 
cludes the  company's  standard  wrapped  tread  tire  which  remains 
the  same  as  last  season  except  that  a  new  compound  is  used  for 
the  tread  with  a  view  of  adding  to  the  life  of  the  tire.  A  flat 
tread  full  molded  tire  of  racing  type  and  somewhat  heavy  con- 
struction is  shown.  Steel  studded  non  skid  treads  are  also 
shown.  The  exhibit  includes  four  types  of  motorcycle  tires, 
some  of  which  are  new. 

The  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron, 
Ohio),  in  addition  to  their  regular  automobile  tires,  show  for 
the  first  time  this  season  a  new  rim  attachment  utilized  as  a 
spare  tire.  This  makes  it  possible  to  attach  the  Swinehart  tires 
mounted  on  clincher  rims  to  any  wheel  without  altering  the  orig- 
inal rim  equipment.  By  attaching  tires  in  this  manner  the  same 
height  of  wheel  is  maintained  as  by  the  tire  it  replaces,  so  that 
a  Swinehart  cushion  tire  can  be  used  in  connection  with  three 
pneumatics  without  changing  the  level  of  the  car. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  exhibit  their 
Kelly-Springficld  solid  tire  and  the  Kelly-Springfield  sectional 
tire  for  commercial  motor  vehicles.  The  latter  is  made  in  sizes 
from  3  inches  to  8  inches,  and  can  be  used  singly  or  in  twin 
form.  They  have  been  applied  to  motor  trucks  weighing  up  to 
five  tons.  The  Consolidated  Company  are  also  taking  on  the 
manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires. 

Other  entries  of  tire  exhibits  are  made  by  the  following : 

Dow  Tire  Co New  York 

Empire  Automobile  Tire  Co Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio 

Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co Hartford,  Connecticut 

Leather  Tire  Goods  Co Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Michelin  Tire  Co Milltown.  New  Jersey 

Motz  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co .,, Akron,  Ohio 

Newmastic  .iTire  Co.  . , New  York 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co •. . .  .Youngstown,  Ohio 

Eniiis  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co : .  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Hcaly  Leather  Tire  Co New  York 

Spare  Motor  Wheel  of  America,  Limited : . .  New  York 

The  ninth  annual  show  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  will  be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
beginning  Saturday  evening,  January  16,  and  continuing  open 
until  the  following  Saturday  evening. 

The  tire  exhibits  referred  to  a^  appearing  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  will,  as  a  rule,  be  repeated  at  the  Madison,  Square 
Garden  and  Chicago  shows. 


"Diamond"     Demountable 
Rim. 


Swinehart     Quick      Rim 
Attachment. 
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The    Editor's   Book   Table. 


HEVEA  BRASILIEKSIS  OR  PARA  RUBBER.  ITS  BOTANY,  CULTI- 
vation.  Chemistry  and  Diseases.  By  Herbert  Wright,  A.  R.  c.  s.,  F.  L.  s. 
-  -  -  Third  edition.  Colombo;  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.  London;  McLaren 
&  Sons.  1908.  [Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii  +  3044-90  plates.  Price,  10  shil- 
lings,  net.] 

THE  mere  fact  of  the  publication  of  such  a  substantial 
book  as  this,  from  so  competent  a  pen  and  with  the 
imprint  of  a  house  of  such  standing,  would  argue  the 
importance  of  rubber  culture.  The  point  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  a  third  edition  has  been  brought  out  so  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  each  more  elaborate  than 
its    predecessor. 

The  author,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  man  of  scientific 
training  who  spent  several  years  in  Ceylon  in  an  official 
position  which  required  his  attention  to  questions  connected 
with  rubber  planting.  He  is,  therefore,  possessed  of  much 
first  hand  information  on  this  interest,  in  addition  to  making 
systematic  use  of  such  authentic  data  as  has  been  available 
from  other  sources. 

The  present  volume  exceeds  the  second 
edition  by  125  pages  of  te.Kt  and  35  full 
page  plates,  on  separate  leaves.  The  addi.  I 
space  is  divided  among  all  the  chapters  01 
the  book,  showing  evidences  of  careful  rr 
vision.  There  is  much  additional  infornia 
tion  under  nearly  every  heading,  including 
statistics  of  yield,  etc.,  brought  down  U  > 
the  latest  possible  date  before  publication 
The  illustrations  consist  in  large  part  01 
views  from  photographs  of  planted  Hez'ea 
trees  under  varying  conditions,  sketches  of 
tapping  tools  and  mechanical  apparatus  for 
dealing  with  latex  and  preparing  rubber 
for  m.'irVet.  Senarate  chapters  appear  in 
this  edition  on  "Botany  of  the  Para  Rubber 
Tree"  and  "Effect  of  Tapping  on  Trees," 
which  are  treated  more  fully  than  before. 

For  those  who  have  not  seen  the  book 
it  may  be  described  as  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  Para  rubber  tree  in  its  forest 
habitat  and  under  domestication ;  a  brief 
history  of  its  introduction  into  the  Far 
East ;  a  record  of  the  growth  of  the  rubber 
planting  interest;  and  a  summary  of  plan- 
tation methods,  processes  and  apparatus,  and  the  results  attained. 
The  estimates  of  rubber  planting  costs,  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
with  which  the  volume  closes,  doubtless  are  not  intended  to  be 
followed  closely  in  any  case,  but  they  are  at  least  of  interest 
to  the  prospective  planter  in  pointing  out  the  various  headings 
under  which  outgo  may  be  necessary  before  an  income  is  derived 
from  a  rubber  estate. 

A  PERSONAL  NOTE. 

I  FIRST  met  Herbert  Wright  some  years  ago  at  the  experiment 
station  connected  with  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Peradeniya, 
Ceylon.  It  was  about  as  hot  as  it  ever  gets  in  that  country, 
which  is  saying  much. 

Wright  ran  me  over  the  gardens,  showing  me  all  they  were 
doing  in  rubber,  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  was  really 
delightful.  Later  I  got  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  he  had 
accepted  the  post  of  editor  of  the /nrfia-i?u6&<.'r/oMr;jo/ in  London, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it.  Certainly  he  has  made  a  much  better  paper 
of  that  estimable  journal,  and  then  there  is  another  thing  that 
I  like  about  him.  When  he  borrows  anything  from  my  own 
paper  he  says  "From  The  India  Rubber  World,"  and  not  "We 
take  the  folkiwing  from  a  New  York  contemporary."     In  other 


HekIIKRT    WkIGHT,    A.R.C.S.,    F.L.S, 


words,  people  know  it  is  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  do  not 
have  to  spend  time  guessing  whether  i\  is  from  Zion's  Herald  or 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  young  man,  being  but  34  years  old,  and  yet 
he  has  done  much.  For  training  he  prepared  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  in  London,  and  the  London  University  under 
Professor  Dr.  Tilden,  f.r.s.  Later  he  toured  through  the  Far 
East  to  study  rubber  plantation  development,  then  he  spent 
nearly  seven  years  as  an  official  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Pera- 
deniya, studying  economic  plants,  and  especially  those  yielding 
India-rubber. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Wright  takes  high  rank,  and  is  the  author, 
in  addition  to  "Hevea  Brasiliensis,"  of  the  following  well  known 
works :  "Science  of  Para  Rubber  Cultivation,"  "Rubber  Cultiva- 
tion in  the  British  Empire,"  "My  Tour  in  Eastern  Rubber  Lands," 
"The  Genus  Diospyros  (ebony)  in  Ceylon;  Its  Morphology, 
Anatomy  and  Taxonomy,"  "Theobroma  Cacao;  Its  Botany,  Cul- 
tivation, Chemistry  and  Diseases." 

Air.  Wright  is  not  only  an  editor  and 
;iuthor  but  is  much  of  a  business  man. 
lie  is  director  and  consulting  botanist  of  a 
number  of  rubber  companies,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Java  Rubber  Plantations, 
l.angkat  (Sumatra)  Rubber  Co.,  and  Glen 
r.crrie  Rubber  Co.  h.  c.  p. 

IIIE  CEVXON  HANDBOOK  AND  DIREC- 
tory  and  Compendium  of  Useful  Informa- 
tion, to  Which  is  Preli.\ed  a  Statistical  Sum- 
mary for  the  Colony,  and  Review  of  the 
Planting  Enterprise  Up  to  July,  1908.  Com- 
piled -  -  -  under  the  direction  of  J.  Fergu- 
son, C.M.G.,  M.L.c.  -  -  -  Colombo:  A.  M.  &  J. 
Ferguson,  1908.  [Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  Lli  + 
'559    -|-   I-v.      Price,     £1.    l^.] 

This  exceeding  full  and  carefully  prc- 
jiared  annual,  now  appearing  for  the 
flirty-sixth  consecutive  year,  exceeds  last 
year's  issue  by  133  pages.  The  book  is 
arranged  on  the  usual  plan,  and  the  in- 
creased bulk  is  due  mainly  to  the  growth 
of  Ceylon  planting  and  trade,  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  which  is  the 
new  interest,  rubber  culture.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son estimates  the  approximate  area  under 
rubber  in  the  colony  on  July  31,  1908,  at 
180,000  acres,  an  increase  of  about  30,000  within  one  year.  The 
acreage  under  rubber  alone  is  129,565,  which  compares  with 
614,023  as  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Ceylon.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  the  acreage  of  rubber  planted  in  tea 
and  in  cacao.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rubber  exported  from 
Ceylon  represents  the  product  of  about  10  acres  per  ton,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  possible  production  there  if  all 
the  rubber  now  planted  should  ever  come  "into  bearing"  at  the 
same  rate.  The  "Handbook"  contains  full  particulars  regarding 
all  rubber  and  other  estates  in  Ceylon,  company  details,  addresses 
of  individuals,  and  official  statistics.  Again  we  desire  to  con- 
gratulate the  Messrs.  Ferguson  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
"Handbook." 

GRAPHITE.  ITS  PROPERTIES,  OCCURRENCE,  REFINING  AND 
Uses.  By  Fritz  Cirkel,  M.E.  Ottawa:  1907.  [Paper.  8vo.  Pp.  11  -|- 
307  +  plates  and  maps.] 

This  valuable  monograph  has  been  prepared  and  is  issued 
under  the  asupices  of  the  department  of  mines  of  Canada 
in  which  country  a  considerable  amount  of  graphite  of  good 
quality  is  found,  though  of  course  not  in  quantities  comparable 
with  what  is  found  in  Austria  and  Ceylon.  The  work  is  a 
general  summary  on  graphite,  whatever  its  sources  or  uses,  il- 
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lustrated  with  views  of  mining  and  refining  operations  and  maps 
of  the  regions  yielding  the  material.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  of  the  world's  production  of  graphite,  approximately 
4  per  cent,  is  used  for  pencil  leads  and  3  per  cent,  each  for 
graphite  packing  and  graphite  paint.  The  largest  use  is  still 
for  such  refractory  articles  as  crucibles.  This  work  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  a  report  on  Asbestos,  by  the  same  author,  re- 
viewed in  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  i,  1906  (page  246). 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  issue  a  new  general 
catalogue  of  the  products  of  their  Cleveland  Rubber  Works 
which  is  very  much  more  than  a  mere  trade  list.  It  might 
better  be  described  as  a  useful  handbook  and  work  of  reference 
for  users  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods.  The  book  embraces 
sections  relating  to  belting,  hose  and  fittings,  packings,  mats  and 
mattings,  plumbers'  specialties,  and  other  molded  and  mechanical 
rubber  goods.  Any  section  may  be  obtained  separately,  if 
desired.  Though  this  catalogue  is  illustrated  profusely,  it  is 
stated  by  way  of  introduction  that  ''it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
illustrate  in  a  catalogue  of  conventional  size  anything  like  a 
complete  representation  of  our  entire  line."  The  Hose  section  of 
40  pages  mentions  36  varieties  of  hose — acid,  brewers',  garden, 
fire,  and  so  on — with  almost  innumerable  brands  under  each 
heading,  and  the  other  sections  of  the  catalogue  involve  a  like 
variety  of  goods.   \f>Vs"  x  9".     200  pages.] 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  issue  "Automobile 
Tires — 1909,"  being  an  illustrated  price  list  of  their  automobile 
tires  and  of  a  varied  assortment  of  tire  accessories.  [SV2"  x  g)'e,". 
16  pages.] 

GuAYULE  Rubber  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  guayule  rubber  interest  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  production  of  guayule  rubber  by  the  Madero  interests  in 
Mexico.  A  number  of  good  illustrations  are  included.  The  book- 
let is  distributed  by  the  company's  New  York  representative, 
Ed.  Maueer.     [8J4"  x  6J<^".    31  pages.] 

National  India  Rubber  Co.,  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  issue 
a  new  catalogue  of  druggists'  simdries  and  miscellaneous  rubber 
goods,  which  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  piece  of  work.  It  is 
likewise  interesting,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  articles  illus- 
trated, and  the  apparent  endeavor  to  render  even  such  prosaic 
articles  as  water  bottles  and  syringe  bags  pleasing  in  appearance. 
Some  very  handsome  mats  are  pictured.     [6"  x  9".     79  pages.] 

J.  P.  William  &  Brothers  (Henaratgoda  Ceylon),  issue  a 
new  circular  (No.  33),  devoted  to  the  three  new  species  of  "Mani- 
toba" rubber  from  Bahia,  and  particularly  Manihot  dichotoma,  or 
Jequie  maniQoba  rubber,  which  has  begun  to  attract  attention  in 
Ceylon,  and  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  supply  seeds  and 
plants.     [5^"x8H".    8  pages.] 

ALSO   RECEIVED. 

"Jiffy"  Fire  Hose  Rack  Co.,  No.  727  Seventh  avenue,  New  York.  = 
"Jiffy"  Fire  Hose  Rack.     44  pages. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. —  A  new  Tire  for  Electrics. — 
Palmer   Web.     8  pages. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  New  York  and  Akron,  Ohio.  =  Kelly- 
Springfield  Sectional  Tires  or  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles.  Price  List. 
8  pages. 


GOLF  IN  AMERICA. 


and  deserve  the  lasting  good  will  of  the  rubber  trade  on  account 
of  the  demand  which  has  been  built  up  for  balls. 

TRAINING  DOGS  AS   CADDIES. 

The  heavy  percentage  of  loss  of  golf  balls  on  the  links  has 
led  a  dog  trainer  in  Pennsylvania  to  train  several  dogs  to  act 
as  caddies.  A  dog,  he  says,  never  tires  of  the  game,  but  will 
return  a  ball  to  the  feet  of  his  master  repeatedly,  and  still  be 
eager  to  continue  the  performance.  There  is  no  record  yet  of 
one  of  the  canine  caddies  having  secreted  a  ball  with  a  view  to 
realizing  cash  for  it.  If  this  new  employment  for  dogs  should 
become  general  it  may  lessen  the  demand  for  new  golf  balls 
to  a  degree  which  will  not  be  relished  by  the  manufacturers. 


RUBBER  FROM  THE  IQUITOS  REGION. 


'  I  ■  HE  Peruvian  Amazon  Co.,  Limited,  opened  subscription  lists 
•*•  in  London  on  December  7  for  £130,000  of  their  7  per  cent. 
participating  preference  shares,  to  provide  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  their  rubber  exploitation  work  in  the  region  above 
Iquitos,   in   Peru.     The   company   was   registered   September  26, 

1907  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  i,  1907 — page 
54],  with  ii,ooo,ooo  capital,  of  which  £300,000  is  in  preference 
and  £700,000  in  ordinary  shares,  of  £1  each. 

The  business  was  founded  in  1889  by  Julio  Cesar  Arana.  In 
1893  a  house  was  opened  at  Iquitos.  In  1903  the  partnership  of 
J;  C.  Arana  y  Hermanos  (J.  C.  Arana  &  Brothers)  was  formed, 
,%nd  a  house  opened  also  at  Manaos.  The  business  was  trans- 
;!?fef red  in  1907  to  the  English  company  here  noted,  the  directorate 
of  which  includes  Julio  C.  Arana,  of  Iquitos,  and  Abel  Araco,  of 
London,  two  partners  in  the  vendor  company.  The  purchase  price 
was  stated  at  £780,000,  payable  (i)  £50,000  in  preference  shares, 
(2)   £30,007  in  cash,  and   (3)   £699,993  ordinary  shares. 

The  Peruvian  Amazon  Co.,  Limited,  own  large  freehold  rub- 
ber yielding  estates  convenient  to  Iquitos,  the  exploitation  of 
which  has  been  very  profitable.  The  trading  profit  for  the  last 
year  before  the  formation  of  the  new  company  is  stated  at 
£126,424  8j  id.  A  large  part  of  the  yearly  profits,  it  is  claimed, 
has  been  devoted  to  the  permanent  development  of  the  estates. 
In  addition  to  these  assets  the  Messrs.  Arana  have  transferred 
to  the  company  their  rights  in  the  Putumayo  district,  sovereignty 
over  which  is  now  in  dispute  among  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Ecua- 
dor. It  is  stated  that  whatever  may  be  the  political  bearing  of  a 
final  decision,  it  will  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  settlers,  but  in 
the  accounts  quoted  in  the  company's  prospectus,  results  from 
trading  on  the  Putumayo  are  not  included.  The  Messrs.  Arana 
are  stated  to  have  expended  £500,000  in  developing  this  region, 
where  45  rubber  gathering  centers  are  maintained.  Their  ex- 
ports  of   rubber    from    the    Putumayo   alone  have   been,   for   8 

calendar  years :  „        ,  ^^        , 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

1900  33,600        1904  768,320 

1901    120,960        1905   1,052,800 

1902   275,520        1906   1,397,760 

1903   450,240        1907   1,350,720 

1908  (first  six  months)    883,012 

The  rubber  referred  to  in  this  article  is  not  subject  to  the 

Brazilian  export  duty,  which  amounts  to  upward  of  20  per 
cent.,  ad  valorem,  but  only  to  the  Peruvian  duty  of  about  2j4 
pence  [=4.05  cents]   per  pound  in  weight. 


HE  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  the 
pioneer  organization  of  the  kind  in  America,  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
December  10.  Some  of  the  most  notable  golfers  in  the  country 
were  present,  including  John  Reid,  the  first  president  of  the  club. 
Mr.  William  H.  Taft,  president  elect  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  will  be  the  first  golfing  president,  was  invited  but  sent 
regrets.  The  founders  of  St.  Andrew's  Club  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  popularity  of  the  ancient  and  royal  game  in  America, 


There  has  lately  been  under  study  at  Kew  a  plant,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  on  rubber  estates  in  Malaya  is  reported  to  have 
had  a  favorable  effect  in  counteracting  the  growth  of  the  pestif- 
erous "lalang"  grass. 

Pencils  with  Rubbers. — The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 
lead  pencil  makers,  some  time  ago  sent  out  circular  letters  to  a 
large  number  of  pencil  users,  requesting  expressions  as  to  their 
preferences  in  relation  to  a  number  of  details.  One  result  is 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  responses  were  from  those  who  prefer 
pencils  with   rubbers. 
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The   Rubber  Trade   In   Canada. 


CANADIAN  imports  of  india-rubber  manufactures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1908,  are  officially  stated  to 
have  been  in  value  as  follows : 

United        Great         Other        Total      Duties 
States. 
Boots  and  shoes...  $58/X)8 

Belting  34,969 

Clothing  and  water- 
proof cloth 15.385 

Hose  50.159 

Packing  and  mats.     72,656 

Tires    81.555 

All  other 353.575 


Britain. 

Countries 

.  Value.  ( 

Collected. 

$309 

$88 

$58,405 

$14,603 

685 

35.654 

9,755 

63.925 

559 

79,869 

20,099 

3.520 

23 

53,702 

i8,44S 

3.979 

66 

76,701 

26,371 

10,326 

2.218 

94/X)9 

32.396 

99,616 

46.503 

499,694 

128,239 

Total   $666,307  $182,360  $49,457  $898,124  $249,908 

Total.  1906-07 450,939  86,999  31,073  569,011  158,245 

Total,  1905-06 6&),oi4  99,695  32,034  811,743  100,879 

Total,  1904-05 6.34,422  164,996  26,071  825,390  213.607 

Total,  1903-04 617,471  ,334,646  26.098  978,215  256,210 

Total,  1902-03 573.421  446.811  25.579  i.o4S,8n  253,873 

[Note. — The  tot.ils  pivcn  here  for  tlic  previous  five  years  are  for  fiscal 
periods  endint;  June  30.      Tlie  year  now   dates  from  April    r.] 

The  principal  imports  from  "Other  Countries"  were  from 
Germany  ('$27,815')  and  Austria-Hungary  ($15,691). 

There  may  also  be  noted  the  following  imports,  not  classified 
by  the  customs  as  "rubber  goods,"  but  having  a  relation  to  the 
industry : 

United       Great        Other       Total      Duties 
States.     Britain.  Countries.  'Value.  Collected. 
Webbing,       elastic 

and  non  elastic.  .$131,393  $62,764  $10,568  $138,358  $27,672 
Stockinettes     for 

rubber  footwear.     49,801         53,473       103,474  7,524 

Duck     for     rubber 

hose  66.568  7.875       74.443  free 

Rubber  thread....        1,565  1.565  free 

Exports  of  C."iN.\di.\n  Rubber  Goods. 

To — ■                                'Value.  To — •                                Value. 

Great  Britain   $53,673       Chili   $4,549 

Australia 47.813       .Argentina   472 

New  Zealand   36,011      Belgium    1,024 

Newfoundland    27,463       Other  Europe 2,321 

British  Guiana   1,341      United   States 39,394 

Other   British 1,591       All  other 179 

Japan   15.295  

Italy  8,857  Total  $239,983 

Export  Totals  for  Former  Fiscal  Years,  Ending  June  30. 

1901-02   $322,572      1904-05   $170,359 

1902-03   142.891       1905-06   266,504 

1903-04   128,067      1906-07   148,027 

Exports  Classified — TOoy-oS. 

Belting   $661       Mats  and  matting. . 

Hose    8,633      Clothing    

Boots  and  shoes 160,712      All  other 


$98 

50 

69,829 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Belting   $403      Boots  and  shoes $5,488 

Hose  2,555      Not  specified 30,948 

Imports  of  R.\w  Materi.\ls. 

Pounds.  Value. 

India-rublicr   and   gutta-percha 2,556,241  $2^01,874 

Reclaimed  rubber ;   substitutes ;  hard  rub- 
ber in  sheets 2,969,298  729,011 

Rubber  powdered  and  rubber  waste 2,979,516  395,748 


Total    8.505,055        $3,326,623 

STATE    OF    THE    FOOTWEAR    TRADE. 

The  advance  In  the  cost  of  crude  rubber  is  just  now 
engaging  the  serious  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers, 
although  the  season  1908-09  has  been  completed  for  some  time. 
The  feeling  prevails  that  prices  of  manufactured  goods  will  prove 


strong  for  the  coming  season,  though  an  advance  is  scarcely 
looked  for.  Up  to  date,  the  retail  trade  has  been  complaining  of 
unseasonable  weather.  A  writer  in  The  Canadian  Shoe  and 
Leather  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  price  list  should  be 
issued  before  April  i  at  least,  since  the  rubber  season  in  the 
Dominion  is  not  entirely  over  before  that  date  and  sorting  up 
orders  would  thus  be  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  large  city  dealer  who,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
by  March  i  was  pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  rubber  footwear,  and 
was  obliged  to  sort  up.  This  came  just  as  the  new  price  list 
was  issued,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  S  to  7  per  cent,  more  for 
his  goods,  although  he  could  not  get  a  cent  more  from  the  con- 
sumer for  them.  A  subscriber  to  the  Journal  writes  to  that 
paper  suggesting  that  the  retailers  have  grievances  which  demand 
attention,  and  his  idea  is  that  the  trade  subscribe  to  a  fund  to 
enable  the  government  to  conduct  an  inquiry  throughout  the 
Dominion  in  regard  to  the  whole  rubber  footwear  business. 

RUBBER   FOOTWEAR  IN   BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Consul  Gener.\l  George  N.  West,  of  Vancouver,  writes  that 
the  miners  of  British  Columbia  do  not  use  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  preferring  a  leather  shoe  with  a  12-inch  leg,  retailing  at  $8 
per  pair.  Some  American  rubber  boots,  at  $12  per  pair,  are  on 
the  market.  There  are  large  numbers  of  lumber  men,  and,  as 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  they  use  rubber  footwear 
extensively,  while  the  population  generally  are  large  users  of 
lighter  weight  rubber  goods. — Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports. 

FREE    IMPORTS    OF    COTTON    DUCK. 

In  the  Canadian  customs  returns  for  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
"free  list"  includes  this  item  of  imports :  "Cotton  or  linen  duck, 
seamless,  in  circular  form,  of  a  class  or  kind  not  made  in 
Canada,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  hose  pipe."  The  imports 
under  this  head  were  $(36,568  from  the  United  States  and 
$7,8/5  from  Great  Britain — total  $74,443. 

This  heading  supplants  "Duck  for  belting  and  hose,  imported 
by  manufacturers  of  such  articles  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  in  their  own  factories."  The  imports  under  the  old 
heading  for  the  fiscal  year  1905-06  reached  $118,169  from  the 
United  States  and  $168  from  Great  Britain — total  $118,337. 
*        *        * 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited  (Toronto),  have 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  i}^  per  cent,  for  the 
three  months  ended  December  31,  1908,  being  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  year. 


SOME  BRITISH  RUBBER  NOTES. 


IN  addition  to  playing  and  other  balls,  made  under  the  Cox 
patent,  which  have  been  a  specialty  among  the  products  of 
New  Eccles  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  of  Ecclcs,  Lancashire,  from 
the  beginning,  that  company  are  now  extensive  makers  of  rubber 
tires,  the  patents  on  the  principal  types  having  expired,  and 
inner  tubes  for  tires.  Other  specialties  are  walking  sticks  and 
umbrella  handles  of  hard  rubber — smart  in  appearance,  especially 
when  mounted  with  gold  or  silver — and  dolls  and  toys  in  great 
variety. 

The  firms  interested  in  the  British  automobile  trade  have  by 
no  means  been  uniformly  successful  of  late.  Whereas  the  ac- 
counts of  A.  Darracq  &  Co.  (1905),  Limited,  show  a  net  profit 
for  the  year  ending  September  30  of  £165,505,  and  the  dividends 
for  the  year  were  the  same  as  last — 20  per  cent. — The  Daimler 
Motor  Co.  (1904),  Limited,  present  a  profit  and  loss  account, 
showing  a  net  loss  of  £49,285  17^.  iicf. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY   A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representatives  of  rubber  companies  said  that  employment 
would  be  given  to  1,500  additional  men  in  this  city  within  the 
next  two  months,  on  account  of  the  completion  of  additions  to 
a  number  of  local  rubber  factories.  Under  these  conditions, 
manufacturers  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  housing  facilities 
in  the  city.  Immediate  efforts  will  be  made  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
10,000  in  the  population  of  the  city  within  the  next  three  years. 
Rubber  manufacturers  are  already  facing  what  has  been  termed 
a  small  "labor  famine"  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
men  and  girls  and  men  sufficiently  skilled  and  properly  adapted 
to  take  positions  in  the  various  departments  of  the  rubber  fac- 
tories. The  need  is  especially  for  girls.  Large  display  advertise- 
ments are  being  run  in  daily  newspapers,  asking  for  female 
workers   for  rubber  factory  work. 

Frank  Talbott,  assistant  treasurer  an  auditor  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  with  G.  C. 
Calbetzor,  now  general  representative  of  the  same  company  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  establish  a  partnership  to  handle  the 
agency  of  the  Firestone  company  jn  Los  Angeles.  The  agency 
will  be  opened  in  January  and  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Talbott's  suc- 
cessor has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Sawyer,  No.  3910  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  one  of 
the  veterans  in  the  rubber  tire  trade,  has  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness to  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  who  are  converting 
the  business  into  a  branch  which  will  be  their  distributing  head- 
quarters for  the  states  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Kan- 
sas, and  Texas.    J.  P.  Trader  will  have  charge  of  the  branch. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  have  completed  a  new  three  story  fac- 
tory building,  100  x  40  feet.  It  has  been  put  into  use  to  enlarge 
the  company's  output  in  druggists'  sundries  and  molded  goods. 

A  fire  in  the  cement  department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.'s  factory  on  December  8,  caused  damages  amounting 
to  about  $2,000.  The  blaze  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  naphtha  fumes.  In  an  instant  after 
ignition,  the  flames  filled  the  room,  but  fortunately  the  depart- 
ment is  located  in  a  concrete  block  building  which  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  fire.  Workmen  controlled  the  flames  by  using  the 
factory  fire-fighting  apparatus.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  a 
new  automobile  fire  truck  in  the  city  department  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  president  of  the  company,  highly  commended  this  type  of  fire 
fighting  vehicle. 

The  force  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  is  be- 
ing gradually  increased  to  prepare  for  the  expected  demand  for 
the  new  Kelly-Springfield  pneumatic  tire  which  has  been  recently 
placed  on  the  market  in  limited  numbers.  The  tire  is  being  man- 
ufactured in  the  round,  Bailey  and  flat  tread  types.  H.  G.  Hodge, 
Akron  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  w^ho  mar- 
ket the  Kelly-Springfield  tire,  said  that  when  the  new  factory  is 
operated  at  full  capacity,  200  sets  of  pneumatics  will  be  produced 
daily. 

All  of  the  large  Akron  tire  companies  will  be  represented 
on  the  floors  of  the  big  automobile  shows  at  New  York. 
The  exhibits  will  generally  be  in  charge  of  the  New  York  branch 
managers  of  the  various  companies.  They  will  be  represented 
also  at  the  Chicago  show  by  the  local  managers  there. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  gratified  over  the  result 
of  Oliver  P.  Fritchle's  run  in  an  electric  of  his  own  make 
from  Denver  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  after  30  days'  travel, 
in  which  he  averaged  100  miles  a  day  over  all  roads.  His  elec- 
tric was  equipped  with  Goodyear  long  distance  "Electric"  tires, 
a  type  which  is  designed  to  consume  as  little  current  as  possible. 
Mr.  Fritchle  arrived  in  New  York  with  Denver  air  in  three  of 
the  tires,  but  the  fourth  was  punctured  in  Chicago. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  have  established  a  branch 


in  Atlanta,  Georgia.     O.  L.  Weaver,  formerly  in  their  branch  in 
Cincinnati,   is   in  charge. 

The  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  are  putting  on  the  market 
several  new  lines  of  goods,  such  as  inner  tube  casing  patches 
and  other  automobile  accessories.  The  company  have  been 
organized,  with  C.  W.  Wickline  as  president,  Forest  Firestone, 
secretary,  and  M.  G.  Snyder,  treasurer.  The  capitalization  is 
$10,000. 

An  extension  of  the  South  Akron  reclaiming  plant  of  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  is  under  construction.  The  old  three  story 
factory  building  is  being  increased  in  length  from  100  to  190 
feet.  This  will  mean  about  a  60  per  cent,  increase  in  floor 
space.  A  piece  of  land  13  acres  in  extent  has  been  purchased  by 
the  company  near  this  plant  for  possible  future  extensions. 

The  Motz  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  recently  sold  the  bal- 
ance of  their  treasury  stock  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,  out  of  a 
total  capitalization  of  $50,000.  An  official  of  the  company  stated 
that  the  money  thus  realized  will  be  used  to  extend  the  vehicle 
and  motor  truck  tire  business  of  the  company.  Their  product 
is  now  made  by  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  project  of 
constructing  a  plant  of  their  own  is  under  consideration.  New 
York  and  Chicago  branches  will  be  established  after  the  auto- 
mobile shows,  with  P.  E.  Bertsch  in  charge  at  New  York. 

Claude  Moody,  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
in  Chicago,  was  in  Akron  lately  for  a  conference  with  Isaac 
C.  Alden,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  company.  Mr. 
Moody  has  the  supervision  of  the  company's  business  from 
Detroit  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  recently  transferred  from 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  James  A.  Braden,  advertising  manager  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  who  writes  juvenile  stories  as  a  pastime,  is  the 
author  of  "The  Auto  Boys,"  just  placed  on  the  market  from  the 
press  of  the  Saalfield  Publishing  Co. 

The  Aluminum  Flake  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  report  having  closed 
the  best  year's  business  they  have  ever  had.  Already  they  have 
requisitions  and  contracts  calling  for  over  1,750,000  pounds  in 
1909.  They  have  exported  their  product  to  England,  Germany, 
Russia  and  Australia,  and  their  foreign  business  is  steadily 
growing.  A  contract  has  been  closed  with  a  firm  in  Berlin  to 
act  as  agents  abroad,  which  calls  for  a  minimum  of  750,000  pounds 
annually  for  five  years.  The  company  have  produced  a  beauti- 
ful aluminum  oxide,  which  they  hope  to  supply  in  quantities  in 
the  near  future. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

TPHE  rubber  trade  is  holding  its  own  in  the  commercial  life 
*■  of  San  Francisco,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  report  from  the 
rubber  houses  show  a  better  feeling  in  the  business  than  existed 
last  month.  Druggists'  sundries  have  been  moving  very  satisfac- 
torily, although  probably  not  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years, 
while  the  mechanical  line  is  still  rather  quiet,  and  while  about 
the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year,  and  while  it  is  not  expected 
to  do  much  in  that  line  during  the  winter  months,  yet  the  me- 
chanical business  cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  up  to  normal.  The 
outlook  for  the  spring  months  continues  to  improve,  however, 
and  during  the  past  month  there  have  been  heavy  rains  which 
practically  insure  another  season  of  good  crops,  which  will  have 
great  weight  in  stirring  up  a  big  spring  activity,  and  which  has 
already  caused  a  marked  improvement  in  the  departments  for 
rubber  clothing  and  shoes. 

The  diagonal  cross-expansion  piston  packing  made  by  the 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  which  packing  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "Dods"  in  the  firm's  advertisement  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  will  hereafter  be  designated  and  known  as 
"Skookum"  piston  packing.  The  change  was  made  principally 
on  account  of  the  trademark  laws  of  this  and  other  countries. 
The  word  "Skookum,"  as  Mr.  Chase,  manager  of  the  company. 
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explains,  is  from  the  language  of  the  Siwash  Indian  tribe,  and 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word  "bully,"  or  "extra  fine," 
and  is  a  word  which  is  coming  generally  into  use  as  an  English 
expression.  The  Bowers  company  procured  a  contract  last  week 
for  12,000  feet  of  fire  hose  for  Los  Angeles,  California,  which 
makes  orders  for  about  58,000  feet  of  fire  hose  taken  recently, 
so  that  they  feel  that  conditions  are  pretty  good  in  that  line, 
at  least. 

Mr.  William  Gorham,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  is  building 
for  himself  a  44-foot,  50  hp.  launch,  which,  when  it  is  completed, 
he  intends  to  take  down  to  Los  Angeles  for  use  when  he  is  at 
the  southern  ports,  and  he  is  also  going  to  build  a  mate  to  it  for 
use  here  around  San  Francisco,  in  connection  with  his  other 
launches,  and  still  he  says  that  business  is  "rotten."  Mr.  Gorham 
is  in  Los  Angeles  now  looking  after  the  business  of  the  branch 
store  there,  and  at  Headquarters  in  San  Francisco  the  report 
is  that  business  has  kept  up  fairly  well.  This  firm  reports  that 
shipping  business  is  getting  active  again,  as  all  of  the  steam 
schooners  are  coming  back  to  work,  and  orders  are  very  frequent 
from  the  shippers. 

Mr.  Griffin,  superintendent  and  manager  of  the  American  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  offices  and  factory  are  over  at 
Emeryville,  across  the  bay,  reports  that  business  is  going  ahead 
with  them  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  firm  secured  the 
order  for  all  of  the  3-inch  and  a  portion  of  the  2^-inch  hose  for 
the  San  Francisco  fire  department. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  new  system  of  salt  water 
pumps  which  are  to  be  constructed  for  San  Francisco  to  be  used 
in  case  the  water  supply  system  is  again  incapacitated  on  account 
of  earthquake,  is  now  being  dug  at  Market  and  Battery  streets, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wholesale  district. 

The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  report  that 
conditions  are  naturally  quiet  now,  but  are  showing  improvement 
all  the  time.  Merchants  are  looking  forward  now  hopefully  and 
with  certainty  that  conditions  will  be  good  in  the  spring.  Not 
much  can  be  expected  before  that  time  in  the  mechanical  line, 
as  the  winter  rains  will  make  the  roads  to  the  mines  and  lumber 
camps  so  'bad  that  practically  no  goods  will  be  taken  in  before 
April. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Smith,  of  Boston,  has  been  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  past  30  days  on  a  pleasure  trip.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  Mr. 
Joseph  N.  Smith,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Selby,  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  the  prospects  for  the  spring 
business  are  quite  bright,  although  the  business  during  the  past 
99  days  has  been  unusually  quiet.  And  yet,  he  said,  with  the 
bountiful  rains  which  we  have  had  all  over  this  coast,  and  the 
improved  feeling  which  exists  in  all  mercantile  pursuits,  every- 
thing points  to  a  prosperous  business  for  the  coming  spring  and 
summer. 

Mr.  Kanzee,  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  states  that  the  factory 
is  running  full  force  and  that  everything  is  getting  firmly  estab- 
lished in  their  new  four-story  and  basement  quarters,  in  First 
street.  He  reports  that  business  is  very  good  in  all  departments. 
The  firm's  new  sanitary  toilet  seat  has  proved  to  be  a  big  seller. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  on  Second  street, 
states  that  the  druggists'  sundry  lines  continue  active,  al- 
though there  is  little  work  for  the  mechanical  lines.  Retailers 
are  letting  their  stock  go  now,  and  will  not  begin  to  buy  until 
they  have  taken  stock  after  the  holidays,  and  as  only  about  one 
lumber  mill  out  of  20  is  running,  and  as  that  one  is  using  up  all 
of  the  old  belting  of  the  other  19,  there  is  almost  no  demand  from 
the  mills,  although  just  as  soon  as  they  all  start  up  again,  and 
he  hopes  it  will  be  next  spring,  there  will  be  nothing  on  hand  at 
all,  and  business  will  be  rushing. 

The  Gladiator  Rubber  and  Packing  Co.  has  been  incorporated, 
to  carry  on  the  rubber  business  in  San  Francisco. 

Maurice  Gibson,  manager  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  on  Golden 


Gate  avenue,  states  that  business  in  the  rubber  tire  line  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  All  of  the  tire  men  are  agreed  that  automobiles 
are  being  driven  more  numerously  this  winter  than  ever  before 
during  the  winter  season,  which  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
rubber  tire  business  all  around. 


ANALYSIS  OF  A  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE. 

AWELL-KXOWX  rubber  superintendent  who  has  been 
visiting  rubber  mills  (not  in  the  United  States  by  the 
way)  sends  the  following  description  of  work  done  in  a  rubber 
factory,  but  docs  not  give  the  location,  which,  perhaps,  is  just 
as  well. 

Rubber  manufacturing  calls  for  varied  talents,  but  it  has  not 
been  apparent  until  recently  that  surgery  is  included.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  manufacture 
of  water  bottles : 

Cutting    I   woman     Yi    hour.  (revolting). 

Making    i  woman     i      hour.  (a  miracle)^ 

Carrying  down  and  bringing  back  i  woman     54  hour.  fhard  labor)  _ 

Examining   i  woman     7    minutes.  (intcresting)- 

Dispatching  i   girl           17  minutes  (murder). 

Cure 17  minutes.  (quick  work). 

The  manager  of  this  branch  of  work,  our  correspondent  says, 

has  missed  his  vocation.     He  should  be  in  charge  of  a  hospital 

or  a  harem.  | 


ARTISTS  IN  GUTTA-PERCHA. 


IT  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  the  Dyak  head  hunter 
■^  of  Borneo  is  not  only  a  picturesque  warrior,  but  quite  a 
a  sculptor,  or  more  exactly,  a  modeller.  With  the  various  ship- 
ments of  gutta-percha  that  come  into  Singapore  arc  figures  of 
animals  made  of  gutta,  some  of  them  showing  considerable 
artistic  ability. 

The  Curiosity  Corner  of  The  India  Rubber  World  office  has 
several  of  these  figures — tigers,  sacred  cows,  monkeys,  and  beasts 


A   Sacred   Cow,   Worked  in   Gutta-Percha. 

of  that  sort.  It  is  said  that  each  of  these  figures  is  the  trade 
mark  of  a  family  or  clan,  and  that  the  Chinese  traders  by  these 
tokens  know  e.xactly  with  whom  they  are  trading.  This  may  be 
fact  or  it  may  be  fiction.  At  all  '■vents,  the  figures  are  interest- 
ing and  rare. 


The  sales  of  a  certain  Fulton  street  (New  York)  rubber  store, 
which  formerly  carried  a  line  of  rubber  clothing  and  footwear  in 
the  early  8o's  when  Fulton  Ferry  afforded  practically  the  only 
transit  facility  between  that  section  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
amounted,  in  stormy  weather,  to  $500  a  day.  Since  the  provision 
of  so  many  other  avenues  between  the  two  cities,  the  footwear 
and  clothing  departments  have  been  abolished  as  unprofitable, 
and  the  concern  at  present  does  a  small  jobbing  and  retailing 
business  in  mechanical  and  molded  goods. 


At  the  annual  automobile  show  at  Olympia.  London,  during 
the  past  month,  of  the  2,218  cars  exhibited  678 — or  over  30  per 
cent. — were  equipped  with  "Continental"  tires. 
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News    of    the    American    Rubber    Trade. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

CONVERSE  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  October  29,  1908,  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts ;  capital,  $250,000.  Incorporators : 
Marquis  M.  Converse,  Joseph  S.  Capen,  and  Henry  Endi- 
•cott,  Jr.  Mr.  Converse  is  president  and  Mr.  Capen  treasurer, 
and  Hugh  Bullock  will  be  factory  superintendent.  These,  with 
R.  M.  Saltonstall,  member  of  a  prominent  Boston  law  firm,  and 
Henry  Dutton,  of  Houghton  &  Dutton,  proprietors  of  a  Boston 
department  store,  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  The  purpose 
is  to  establish  near  Boston  a  factory  for  an  extra  quality  of 
■boots  and  shoes,  to  be  sold  direct  to  retailers.  The  selling  de- 
partment will  include  Harry  W.  Marden,  B.  J.  Berns,  J.  E.  Folan, 
W.  H.  Patrick,  and  F.  E.  Harriman,  all  of  whom  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Converse  and  are  well  known  in  the  New  Eng- 
land footwear  trade.  Mr.  Converse  was  at  the  head  of  Converse 
&  Pike,  in  the  footwear  trade,  who  in  1890  removed  their  busi- 
ness from  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  to  Boston,  where  it  grew 
to  large  proportions.  He  resigned  in  time  on  account  of  his 
ihealth,  and  the  business  took  the  name  Tremont  Rubber  Co., 
which  is  still  retained.  In  1903  Mr.  Converse  became  connected 
with  the  Boston  house  of  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
incorporated  in  the  following  year  as  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  of  Boston,  which  since  has  teen  under  his  management, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mr.  Capen  named  above. 

Converse  Rubber  Co.,  October  22,  igo8,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts ;  capital,  $S,ooo.  The  incorporators  are  Colonel 
Harry  E.  Converse,  president;  Harry  P.  Ballard,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  John  Robson.  These  gentlemen  are  all  connected 
with  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Maiden,  Mass.),  with  which 
the  name  Converse  so  long  has  been  associated,  and  the  new  com- 
pany doubtless  has  been  formed,  as  a  subsidiary  concern,  for 
securing  as  far  as  possible  rights  to  the  use  of  the  name  Con- 
verse. It  is  understood  that  a  line  of  goods  bearing  the  name  of 
the  new  corporation  is  being  made. 

The  Okonite  Co.,  December  11,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey;  capital,  $500,000.  Incorporators:  Willard  L.  Candee  and 
H.  Durant  Cheever,  No.  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Frank 
Cazenove  Jones,  No.  103  Park  avenue,  New  York;  John  D. 
Cheever,  No.  40  East  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York;  and  William 
F.  Gaston,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Originally  the  Okonite  insulation 
interest  was  controlled  in  America  alone.  In  June  or  July,  1890, 
the  business  was  organized  on  a  wider  basis,  under  the  English 
laws,  as  the  International  Okonite  Co.,  Limited,  with  £340,000 
capital  authorized,  to  control  factories  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and 
Manchester,  England.  In  February,  1901,  this  company  was 
succeeded  by  the  Okonite  Co.,  Limited,  also  English.  The  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  reincorporation  in  New  Jersey  is  to  remove 
the  domicile  of  the  company  again  to  the  United  States. 

Cable  Pneumatic  Tire  Co.,  December  17,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey;  capital  authorized,  $500,000.  Incorporators: 
John  F.  Scannell,  No.  729  Sixth  avenue.  New  York;  Frank  A. 
Magowan,  No.  241  Broadway,  New  York;  and  Grant  Lam- 
bright,  Newark,  N.  J.  Object,  to  establish  a  factory  for  tires 
and  other  automobile  accessories  of  rubber. 

Rubber  Substitute  Co.,  December  9,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey ;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators :  Robert  Ferrier, 
Thomas  R.  Armstrong,  and  Thomas  H.  Ross— all  of  No.  i  Ex- 
change place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  To  make  and  deal  in  rubber 
compounds,  substitutes,  and  the  like. 

Crude  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  December  4,  1908,  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey;  capital  authorized,  $50,000.  Incorporators: 
Charles  I.  Taylor,  No.  200  South  Clinton  street.  East  Orange,  N. 
J.;  Frank  H.  Parcells,  Brooklyn  Hills,  Long  Island;  and 
Thomas  H.  Beardsley,  No.  54  Wall  street,  New  York. 


Atlas  Rubber  Co.,  November  21,  1908,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York ;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators :  A.  G.  Bartholomew, 
Morley  C.  Bartholomew,  and  George  D.  Crafts,  all  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mansfield  Rubber  Co.,  November  25,  1908,  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio ;  capital  authorized,  $250,000.  Incorporators :  C.  Hautzer- 
moeder  and  L.  Hautzermoeder,  Herbert  Hornberger,  F.  M.  Bush- 
nell  and  W.  H.  Taylor.  The  new  company  have  organized  by 
the  election  of  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  president;  Charles  H.  Walters, 
vice  president;  F.  M.  Bushnell,  treasurer;  F.  W.  Walters,  secre- 
tary. The  equipment  of  a  factory  is  now  under  way,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  a  specialty  at  first  of  motor  tires  and  the 
gradual  addition  of  a  line  of  mechanical  goods.  Location,  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Lynn  Rubber  Co. — A  certificate  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Massachusetts  November  25,  1908,  changed  to 
this  name  the  Lowell  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  January  20,  1896, 
removing  its  principal  office  from  Lowell  to  Lynn,  Mass.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $S,ooo.  The  opening  of  the  Lynn  Rubber 
Co.'s  new  store  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  De- 
cember I,  1908  (page  114). 

Wisconsin  Auto  and  Tire  Repair  Co.,  November  27,  1908, 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin ;  capital  $io,aoo.  Incorporators : 
John  J.  Rohde,  Albert  R.  Hulick  and  David  D.  Smith — addresses 
not  stated. 

SALE   OF  A  RUBBER  FACTORY. 

The  factory  building  and  machinery  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Felt  Boot  Co.  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan),  was  disposed  of  at 
public  auction  by  the  receivers,  the  Michigan  Trust  Co.,  on  De- 
cember 16,  to  Goodspeed  Brothers,  of  Grand  Rapids,  for  $52,500. 
The  Grand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  boots,  took  on  in  1900  the  production  of  rubber  overs, 
with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  "combinations."  The  appointment  of 
a  receiver  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  October 
I,  1907  (page  27). 

TRADE   NEWS  NOTES. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co., 
notwithstanding  the  falling  ofif  in  the  general  rubber  business  last 
year,  enjoyed  a  volume  of  sales  within  7  per  cent,  of  the  larg- 
est year  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Within  the  past  two 
months  the  normal  volume  of  business  has  been  attained,  and 
even  exceeded. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Githens,  after  a  successful  career  as  gen- 
eral traveling  representative  of  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  that  company. 

The  Indianapolis  Rubber  Co.  (Indianapolis.  Indiana)  have 
filed  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  factory  building, 
of  three  stories,  and  to  cost  $25,000. 

Among  the  attractive  advertising  novelties  distributed  in  the 
rubber  footwear  trade  of  late  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
a  series  of  show  cards  on  which  "Champion  Tennis  Shoes"  are 
strikingly  pictured  in  "natural"  color  against  a  deep  red  back- 
ground. Another  is  an  office  blotting  card  on  one  side  of  which 
is  pictured,  in  green,  a  rubber  tree  leaf,  across  which  is  lettered 
"American  rubbers." 

Coupons  on  the  6  per  cent,  purchase  money  bonds  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.  (New  York)  were  payable  on 
and  after  December  i  at  the  offices  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Co. 

Mr.  A.  R  Duryee,  after  having  been  connected  with  Asbest- 
und  Gummiwerke,  Alfred  Calmon,  A.-G.,  at  Hamburg,  has  re- 
tired therefrom  and  was  heard  from  lately  traveling  in  the 
British  isles. 
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VmiXAM  J.  B.   STOKES. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  J.  B. 
Stokes,  president  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  vice  president  of  the 
Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Trenton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  all  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  City  of  Trenton  (which  otfice  he  has  held  for 
the  past  14  years),  president  of  the  Masonic  Hall  Association, 
and  warden  of  the  States  Street  Methodist  Churcli,  at  Trenton. 
Mr.  Stokes  reflects  in  his  career  many  of  the  qualities  possessed 
by  his  father,  who  early  in  life  transferred  his  home  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  where  he  became  identified  with  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  winning  material  success  and  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  an  expert. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Pottsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  August,  1857.  While  a  very  young  man,  he  started 
in  the  coal  and  lumber  business,  and  later,  with  his  brothers, 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber.  His  marked 
mechanical  tastes,  a  strong  individuality  and  keen  business 
judgment  have  all  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  business  with 
which  he  is  connected.  Mr.  Stokes  is  of  a  genial,  frank  disposi- 
tion, making  friends  readily  and  keeping  them.  He  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  politics  and  in  the  advancement 
of  every  good  interest  in  his  home  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs ;  identi- 
fied with  many  of  the  forenmst  charities 
of  Trenton,  and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
He  owns  a  palatial  Colonial  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  river,  his  city  home 
in  the  winter,  and  a  beautiful  summer 
home  on  the  ocean  front  at  Belmar,  New 
Jersey. 

THT  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO.  EXTENSIONS. 

Recent  additions  to  the  plant  of  The 
Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstovvn,  Ohio) 
include  a  new  tire  building  of  concrete 
construction,  65  x  285  feet ;  also  an  addi- 
tion to  their  calender  room  33  x  80  feet, 
for  additional  calenders  and  mills,  and  an 
addition  to  the  power  room  for  new  en- 
gines and  boilers.  The  new  additions — 
all  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible — will 
make  possible  a  largely  increased  output 
of  goods  and  the  employment  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  force. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  William  J. 

— a  subsidiary  of  the  above — have  re- 
cently leased  premises  at  No.  229  West  Fifty-eighth  street, 
which  will  be  remodeled  for  their  purposes.  In  taking 
over  this  new  store  the  intention  of  the  company  is  to 
consolidate  their  mechanical  goods  business  in  New  York  with 
their  tire  business,  as  some  of  the  other  large  manufacturers 
have  been  doing. 

The  success  of  the  Republic  company  in  securing  awards  from 
the  city  of  New  York  for  fire  hose  has  been  one  of  the  notable 
recent  rubber  news  items. 

TARDY    APPROACH    OF    "RUBBER"    WEATHER. 

The  first  snow  and  ice  bulletin  of  the  season  issued  by  the 
United  States  weather  bureau  was  dated  December  8,  and  at 
first  glance  it  appeared  most  satisfactory  to  the  rubber  footwear 
trade,  as  the  area  covered  by  the  tints  indicating  snow  was 
exceptionally  large.  Snow  was  indicated  in  26  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  48  composing  the  Union,  but  a  study  of  the  figures 
shows  that  in  most  cases  only  traces  of  snow  existed.  The 
greatest  depth  was  10  inches  at  Sault  Stc,  Marie,  Michigan,  and 
as  high  as  S  inches  was  reported  at  some  points  in  Iowa.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  amount  of  snow  was  not  such  as  to 
encourage  the  rubber  trade,  and  more  recently  the  situation  has 


not  been  more  encouraging.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  recent  years  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  New  Year's  to 
arrive  without  any  general  heavy  snowfalls,  though  later  in  the 
winter  the  weather  may  have  been  such  as  to  greatly  stimulate 
tlie  demand  for  rubbers. 

The  year  1908  ended  with  general  inactivity  among  the  rubber 
footwear  factories.  Early  in  December  the  following  notice  was 
posted  at  the  Millville  mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. : 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  temporary  cut-down  at  this  mill,  the  last  day's 
making  will  be  on  Saturday,  the  12th  instant.  The  first  day's 
making  in  starting  up  will  be  on  Jan.  4,    1909. 

It  was  understood  that  if  favorable  weather  should  occur 
meanwhile  the  mill  might  start  earlier.  No  notice  was  posted 
at  the  Woonsocket  company's  "Alice"  mill.  The  factories  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  at  Naugatuck  and  New  Haven  ran 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  on  a  reduced  schedule.  More 
favorable  conditions  are  reported  from  Canada.  On  December 
12,  after  30  hours  of  continuous  snowfall  over  most  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  it  was  reported  that  14  inches  had  fallen  in  Mon- 
treal,  which  wa-;  an  unusual  amount  for  that  time  of  the  year. 

NEW    GOODYEAR    BRANCH    IN    BOSTON. 

Owing  to  the  steady  increase  of  their 
New  England  business  The  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have 
closed  a  20  year  lease  on  the  building 
located  at  No.  669  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. The  present  building  is  to  be  re- 
placed with  an  up-to-date  five  story  struc- 
ture 90  X  24  feet,  of  which  the  main  floor 
is  to  be  used  as  a  salesroom  and  the 
liasement  for  applying  solid  motor  truck 
tires  and  general  workshop  purposes.  The 
upper  floors  will  be  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete repair  shop.  The  new  building  will 
lie  in  readiness  about  May  i  next,  after 
which  Manager  William  T.  Teagan  will 
be  able  to  carry  a  larger  stock  of  goods 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  company's 
New  England  customers. 

"FEDERAL"    TIRES   IN    BOSTON. 

The  Standard  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
(Boston)  have  opened  an  uptown  branch 
to  take  care  of  the  new  "Federal"  auto- 
mobile   tire     handled    by    that   company. 

This    tire    is    made    by    the    Federal    Rubber    Co.    (Milwaukee, 

W^isconsin.) 

RECEIVER  FOR  THE  LAKE  SHORE  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Lake  Shore  Rubber  Co.  (Erie,  Pennsylvania),  established 

some  20  years  ago  and  incorporated  in   1893,  has  gone  into  the 

hands  of  a  receiver.  Judge  Walling  having  appointed  Henry  E. 

Fish  to  this  position.    The  plant  is  being  operated  for  the  present 

by  the  receiver,  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  business  may 

be   reorganized   on    a   stronger  basis   and  continued   under  the 

present  name. 

*        *        * 

Later. — The  receiver  has  announced  public  sale  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lake  Shore  company,  including  real  estate,  buildings, 
machinery,  raw  materials,  and  manufactured  products,  to  take 
place  at  Erie,  on  Januarj'  ". 

J.    SCHNURMAWN,    NEW    YORK. 

The  New  York  business  of  J.  Schnurmann  (London)  in  scrap 
rubber  was  started  in  June,  1907,  in  the  ofiices  of  Felix  Salomon 
&  Co.,  No.  140  Nassau  street,  where  Mr.  H.  Weber  had  charge 
of  the  rubber  departinent.  Owing  to  the  continued  increase  of 
the  business  the  Schnurmann  house  has  opened  its  own  offices, 
at  No.  150  Nassau  street.  New  York,  with  Mr.  Weber  as  manager. 
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TTNITED    STATES    EUBBER    00.    FINANCES. 

A  SPEOAL  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  was  called  to  be  held  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  December  29,  to 
take  action  upon  the  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and  of  which  tlie  shareholders  had  notice 
in  a  circular  issued  December  I : 

"Resolved,  That  assent  be  and  is  hereby  given  to  the  pledge 
by  this  company  of  all  or  any  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
all  or  any  corporations  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by 
it,  as  security  for  a  proposed  issue  of  $20,000,000  of  ten  year 
6  per  cent,  collateral  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  this  company. 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  take  appropriate 
action  with  reference  to  the  issue  and  sale  of  not  exceeding 
$20,000,000  of  ten  year  6  per  cent,  collateral  trust  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds  of  this  company,  to  be  secured  by  the  pledge 
of  shares  of  stock  of  subsidiary  companies  of  this  company 
under  an  indenture  to  be  executed  and  delivered  to  the  Central 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  or  such  other  trust  company  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors  as  trustee. 

"Resolved,  That  the  form  of  collateral  indenture  securing 
said  ten  year  6  per  cent,  collateral  trust  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds,  to  be  presented  at  said  meeting,  be  in  all  respects 
approved  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  said  collateral 
indenture  be  authorized." 

The  proposition  of  the  directors  looked  to  the  sale  of  $15,- 
000,000  of  these  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding  $8,000,000 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  maturing  September  15,  1909,  and 
$4,500,000  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  maturing  September  15, 
1910,  both  issues  being  redeemable  March  15,  1909,  and  to 
provide  for  the  present  floating  indebtedness  of  the  company. 
The  circular  stated:  "A  sale  is  to  be  made  to  a  syndicate  (in 
which  some  of  your  directors  will  participate),  upon  terms 
which  are  deemed  more  favorable  to  the  company  than  those 
of  any  former  refunding,  and  which  will  be  reported  at  the 
stockholders'  special  meeting."     It  is  further  stated: 

"On  March  31,  1902,  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  fund- 
ing notes  and  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  debentures  was  $16,- 
800,000;  on  March  31,  1908,  by  payments  out  of  earnings  this 
had  been  reduced  to  $12,800,000.  At  the  same  time  the  book 
surplus  had  been  increased  by  the  sum  of  $6,142,802.83.  For 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1902,  sales  were  $21,196,429.81;  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1908,  $41,860,425.96.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  transactions  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co." 

The  shareholders,  at  the  special  meeting,  gave  their  assent 
to  the  proposal  of  the  directors. 

tmiTED    STATES   RtTBFER   CO.'S    SHARES. 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  four 
weeks,  ending  December  19: 

Common  Stock. 

Sales  3,635  shares    High  36>'g  Low  35 

Sales  3,330  shares     High  36  Low  34^ 

Sales  2,100  shares     High  34-)4  Low  34 

Sales  2,400  shares     High  34^  Low  32^ 

For  the  year — High,  37 M,  Aug.  7;  Low,    17H,  Feb-   26. 
Last  ycar^High,  52 J^;  Low,   13'A. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 
Sales  4,500  shares     High  107        Low  1055^ 
Sales  3,17s  shares     High  108        Low  loSyi 
Sales  2,050  shares     High  108        Low  107 
Sales  1,560  shares     High  108        Low  105 

For  the  year — High,   108,   Dec.   2;  Low,   76,  Feb.    19. 

Last    year — High,    iog%'.    Low,    61 J4. 

Second   Preferred   Stock. 

Week  November  28    Sales  1,250  shares     High  ysVi  Low  74 

Week  December    5     Sales      500  shares     High  75^  Low  74 

Week  December  12     Sales     605  shares     High  75  Low  74^^ 

Week  December  ig     Sales     600  shares    High  75  Low  72 

For  the  year — High,  75j^,  Nov.   27;  Low,  42,   Feb.   21. 
Last  year — High,  78  J^;  Low,  39. 


Week  November  28 
Week  December  5 
Week  December  12 
Week  December  19 


Week  November  28 
Week  December  5 
Week  December  12 
Week  December  19 


POPE   MANUFACTURING   CO.    REORGANIZED. 

Incorporation  papers  were  filed  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut 
on  December  12  for  a  new  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  being  a 
reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey  company  by  the  same  name 
which  has  been  in  receivers'  hands  since  August  14,  1907.  The 
capital  stated  is  $6,500,000 — $2,500,000  preferred  and  $4,000,000 
common,  all  at  $100  per  share.  The  incorporators  were  Albert  L. 
Pope,  Colonel  George  Pope,  Charles  E.  Walker,  and  Wilbur  C. 
Walker — respectively  vice  president,  treasurer,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, and  secretary  of  the  company  in  liquidation.  The  directors 
chosen  are  Harry  Bonner,  Frederich  H.  Ecker,  August  Heck- 
scher,  Louis  E.  Freedman,  Albert  Stickney,  A.  W.  Pope,  Henry 
B.  Poor,  A.  L.  Pope,  and  Milton  Ferguson.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  is  not  included  on  the  board. 

The  original  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  was  organized  by  Colonel 
Pope  in  the  early  days  of  the  bicycle  industry  and  achieved  great 
success.  The  company  was  included  in  the  $40,000,000  American 
Bicycle  Co.  formed  in  1899  and  when  this  company  went  into 
liquidation  what  remained  of  the  assets  was  taken  over  by  Colonel 
Pope,  who  organized  a  new  Pope  Manaufacturing  Co.  in  1903, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $22,500,000.  The  purpose  was  to 
revive  the  bicycle  industry  if  possible,  and  to  engage  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  This  company  made  a  voluntary 
assignment  in  1907,  since  which  time  some  of  the  numerous  fac- 
tories controlled  by  it  have  been  disposed  of  and  others  have  been 
operated  at  a  profit  by  the  receivers.  The  creditors  have  been 
paid  in  full,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

A   GOODLY   SUPPLY    OF  RUBBER. 

It  has  often  been  jokingly  suggested  that  all  rubber  manufac- 
turers did  not  use  rubber.  Indeed  tradition  has  it  that  at  one 
time  the  ubiquitous  Magowan,  in  order  to  prove  to  a  customer 
that  he  really  knew  what  Para  rubber  was,  opened  his  safe  and 
produced    the    factory's    stock   for   temporary    inspection.     That 


"A  Goodly  Supply  of  Rubber 


all  manufacturers  to-day  do  use  rubber  and  the  best,  however, 
goes  without  saying,  else  why  should  rubber  be  so  high?  Right 
in  line  with  this  thought,  the  prettiest  factory  stock  we  have 
seen  of  Para  rubber  in  a  manufacturer's  storehouse  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  at  the 
storehouse  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  East  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

CHEAPER  RATES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  have  received  ad- 
vices that  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  system  has  authorized  mer- 
chants' rates  to  New  York  for  the  spring  of  1909,  from  all  points 
reached  by  its  line,  the  special  rate  being  lyi  fares  for  the  round 
trip.  It  will  be  in  effect  on  different  dates  from  January  16  to 
the  end  of  February,  with  a  30-day  return  limit.  This  new 
movement  places  merchants  in  the  far  West  and  Southwest  on 
an  equality  with  those  in  nearby  centers,  who  have  enjoyed  re- 
duced rates  for  a  number  of  years. 
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RUBBER   GOODS   DIVIDEND. 

The  thirty-second  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  iM  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
was  payable  on  December  15.  The  last  preceding  dividend  was 
payable  October  29. 

CONSOLIDATIONS  IN  THE  FOOTWEAR  TRADE. 

The  recent  purchase  by  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.  (St.  Louis) 
of  the  old  established  firm  of  Batchelder  &  Lincoln  Co.  (Boston), 
unites  the  two  largest  shoe  markets  in  the  world.  The  interest 
to  the  rubber  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  two  houses  had 
become  such  important  distributors  of  rubber  footwear.  The 
shipments  of  the  St.  Louis  house  alone  have  amounted  lately  to 
about  $12,000,000  a  year  of  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  Boston  busi- 
ness took  its  name  from  E.  B.  Batchelder,  who  died  in  1878,  and 
Joseph  B.  Lincoln,  who  lived  until  1895,  after  which  the  business 
became  a  corporation.  The  manager  of  what  now  has  become 
the  Boston  house  of  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.,  at  Nos.  604-610 
Atlantic  avenue,  is  Mr.  H.  D.  Peyton,  who  has  been  connected 
with  them  for  some  time  in  the  West.  In  New  York  the  busi- 
ness of  Batchelder  &  Lincoln  Co.  is  at  No.  146  Duane  street,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Nathaniel  Fisher  &  Co.,  whose  place  was  next 
door,  and  the  combined  premises  give  them  a  frontage  of  85 
feet,  seven  stories  high,  thus  doubling  their  capacity  for  busi- 
ness. Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Co.  are  featuring,  in  the  way  of 
rubber  footwear,  the  Lycoming  and  Boston  lines. 

Another  important  consolidation  in  the  footwear  trade  is  that 
by  which  Edwards-Stanwood  Shoe  Co.,  of  Chicago,  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  Smith-Wallace  Shoe  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  the  com- 
bined business  to  be  continued  under  the  latter  name.  The  Smith- 
Wallace  Shoe  Co.  have  arranged  to  double  their  former  capital, 
in  view  of  the  new  arrangement.  Both  the  firms  named  have 
been  long  established,  and  in  the  consolidated  form  the  business 
becomes  one  of  the  largest  in  footwear  in  the  world.  They  may 
be  expected  to  continue  to  be  large  distributors  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes. 

CALENDARS    FOR    1909. 

The  first  calendar  for  the  New  Year  to  reach  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  offices  from  the  trade  is  an  artistic  production,  of 
an  original  character,  got  out  by  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  (Bos- 
ton). There  is  a  separate  large  leaf  for  each  month  in  the  year, 
each  differing  from  the  other,  and  all  appropriate  to  the  trade 
to    which   this   company   belongs. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.  (Barberton,  Ohio),  mount  their 
calendar  on  a  card  I4V2X23^  inches.  It  carries  a  reproduction 
of  "Grace,"  from  a  painting  by  J.  A.  Lange — the  interpretation 
of  a  type  of  feminine  loveliness  that  has  made  the  artist  famous. 

The  calendar  of  J.  H.  Stedman  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Boston)  is  em- 
bellished with  a  large  and  handsome  photogravure,  "The  Mill  in 
the  Forest." 

Consumers'  Rubber  Co.,  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  send  out 
with  their  compliments  a  tastefully  got  up  calendar  on  which  is 
displayed  an  American  eagle  above  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  in 
colors. 

New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.  Lambertville,  N.  J.),  again  have  dis- 
tributed to  their  friends  in  the  trade  a  "Handy"  memorandum 
desk  calendar,  with  a  separate  leaf  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  receive  it. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Till-;  co-partners  in  the  firm  of  T^hilip  Broomficld  &  Co.,  rubber 
scrap  dealers,  of  Boston,  have  petitioned  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  and  the  court  has  appointed  Clar- 
ence C.  Colby  to  that  position.  The  proceedings,  it  is  understood, 
have  been  instituted  as  a  step  in  bringing  about  a  dissolution  of 
partnership. 

Brockton  Rubber  Heel  Co.  (Brockton,  Mass.)  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern,  of  which  the  proprietors  are  Wallace  C.  Flagg  and 
C.  Gust  Nelson.  They  are  in  a  position  to  accept  business  from 
parties  who  want  a  special  heel  or  trade  work. 


PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  S.^tterlee,  who  lately  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  at  Washington,  is  president  of 
the  Habirshaw   Wire  Co.    (New  York). 

Mr.  Herbert  Du  Puy,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers of  late  as  an  extensive  purchaser  of  real  estate  in  New 
York  city  and  at  the  same  time  disposing  of  Pittsburgh  proper- 
ties, is  known  to  the  rubber  trade  as  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber  Co.   (Jeannctte,  Pa.). 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  reputed  until  recently  to 
be  a  director  in  34  corporations,  has  resigned  from  most  of  the 
boards,  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  giving  up  of  business  cares. 
One  of  the  boards  from  which  he  retired  is  that  of  the  Continen- 
tal Rubber  Co.  of  America.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
.\nierican  Congo  Co.,  Mr.  Ryan  was  elected  a  director,  but 
declined  to  accept  election.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Ryan  appeared  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  December  i,  1906,  (page  72). 

At  the  luncheon  given  by  Baron  Schlippenback,  the  Russian 
consul  general  at  New  York,  on  December  18,  attended  by  about 
150  diplomats,  lawyers  and  business  men,  to  celebrate  the  Saint's 
day  of  Czar  Nicholas,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  was  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  Czar,  with  a  "charka" — a  rock  crystal  goblet  set 
with  rubies  and  diamonds,  the  same  being  a  token  of  his 
Majesty's  friendship  and  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Flint  in  behalf  of  Russia  during  the  war  between  that  country 
and  Japan.  Mr.  Flint  was  helpful  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of 
.supplying  submarine  boats,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Flint  were  enter- 
tained frequently  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Flint  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  rubber  trade  as  the  chief  organizer  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  George  Louis  Richards,  so  long  connected  with  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  has  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
municipal  government  there  since  1890,  in  which  year  he  was 
first  elected  a  member  of  the  common  council. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  of  George  Alden  &  Co.,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Europe  on  December  29. 

Mr.  Leo.  F.  Nadeau,  of  La  Nueva  Providcncia  Rubber  Co. 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island),  spent  the  past  month  in  Guate- 
mala, where  the  company's  plantations  are  located. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Ground  was  broken  on  December  21  for  the  projected  factory 
of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  a  hew  company,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  which  is  reported  in  another  column.  The  location  is 
Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  Pearl  street,  near  the  Edgeworth 
station,  and  the  plans  call  for  a  three-story  concrete  building, 
with  steel  skeleton  and  brick  trimmings,  170  x  60  feet.  Tlie  fac- 
tory is  expected  to  be  in  operation  about  March  I. 

The  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  R.  I.,) 
was  reported  recently  to  be  busy  in  all  departments,  including 
lawn  tennis  goods,  insulated  wire,  druggists'  sundries,  and  the 
mechanical  fabric  department.  Manager  Le  Baron  C.  Colt  was 
quoted  as  looking  for  a  prosperous  winter  at  the  factory. 

The  rubber  footwear  manufactories  generally  announced  a  shut 
down  of  two  days  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  closing  Thursday 
night  until  Monday  morning. 

Theodore  Hofeller  &  Co.  (Buffalo,  New  York),  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  for  larger  quarters  for  their  scrap  rubber  trade, 
has  removed  to  their  new  offices  and  warehouses,  at  Nos.  206-220 
Scott  street. 

Boston  Belting  Co.  send  to  their  friends  a  New  Year's  greeting 
in  the  shape  of  a  representation  of  an  old  candle,  flickering  down 
in  its  socket,  emblematical  of  the  old  year,  together  with  another 
candle,  to  substitute  for  it,  to  introduce  1909. 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Dunn,  president  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chico- 
pee  Falls,  Massachusetts),  after  a  visit  to  the  West  as  far  as 
Kansas  City,  reports  a  healthful  condition  of  the  tire  business  in 
that  region,  and  a  great  demand  for  removable  rims. 
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The   Proposed   Para  Rubber  Syndicate. 


,_^nE  rubber  importing  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
I  Europe  have  been  much  concerned  of  late  over  reports 
from  Para  of  a  movement  having  for  its  evident  object 
the  placing  under  larger  control  of  Brazilian  interests  the  ex- 
portation of  rubber.  The  actual  production  of  rubber  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  preparation  for  market  have  always  been  al- 
most solely  under  Brazilian  control.  The  New  York  importer, 
for  instance,  simply  buys  the  rubber  required  by  his  customers 
at  two  or  three  ports  in  South  America,  without  regard  to  how 
it  may  have  reached  the  primary  markets.  While  nothing 
definite  appears  to  have  resulted  as  yet,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  review  the  situation  as  far  as  developed. 

Under  laws  existent  in  Brazil  since  1903 — particularly  a  decree 
of  the  Federal  government,  No.  979,  of  January  6,  1903 — 
syndicates  may  be  organized  in  the  agricultural  and  rural  in- 
dustries "for  the  defence  of  their  interests,"  including  all  the 
benefits  of  cooperation,  the  foundation  of  credit  banks,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  various  favors  from  the  government.  The  benefits 
of  such  legislation,  it  is  understood,  are  to  be  participated  in 
only  by  Brazilians. 

Recently  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of  Para  has 
approved  of  a  proposal  to  extend  definitely  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  of  1903,  to  the  rubber  interest,  the  wording  of  the 
proposal,  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Senhor 
Joao  Cheves,  being  as  follows : 

Be  the  Governor  authorized  to  concede  to  Syndicates  duly  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  law  No.  979,  of  .Tanuary  6,  1903,  which 
are  to  be  founded  in  this  state  and  recognized  by  the  state  government 
with  the  exclusive  intent  to  associate  for  common  intent  and  in  benefit 
of  their  interests  as  aviadores  of  the  rubber  industry,  or  producers  of 
this  commodity,  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  export  duties  on  Fine 
and  Medium  rubber,  exported  abroad  directly  by  the  mentioned  Syndicate 
on   the   basis  of  the   following  paiUa   table — 

Up    to    5,246    milreis    per    kilogram 22  per  cent. 

From   5,250  to   5,500  milreis   per  kilogram 21  per  cent. 

From  5,501   to   5,800  milreis   per  kilogram 20  per  cent. 

From   5, Sot   to  6.100   milreis  per   kilogram 19  per  cent. 

Over    6,100    milreis    per    kilogram 18  per  cent. 

This  disposition  to  be  immediately  executed  as  soon  as  the  Executive 
power  draw  it  up.  The  Executive  power  to  take  the  necessary  provisions 
that  the  favors  of  this  disposition  shall  not  be  attributed  to  others  but 
those   whom    it   intends   to    beiiefit. 

The  foreign  houses  engaged  in  the  export  of  rubber  from 
Para  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  governor  of  Para  pro- 
testing against  his  approval  of  this  measure.  Furthermore,  the 
various  houses  in  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  London,  with  which 
these  firms  are  affiliated,  have  appealed,  through  their  respective 
home  governments,  in  protest  to  the  Federal  government  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  that  the  proposed  action  at  Para  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  constitution  of  Brazil,  which  guarantees  equal 
rights  to  all  persons  in  trade,  be  they  Brazilians  or  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  pointed  out  in  these  protests 
that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  to  give  Brazilian 
exporters  of  rubber  an  advantage  over  foreign  houses  of  at  least 
4  per  cent.,  whereas  the  trade  to-day  is  worked  upon  a  basis  of 
Yz  to  I  per  cent. 

The  New  York  signatories  to  the  protest  sent  through  the 
United  States  state  departinent  are  Messrs.  New  York  Com- 
mercial Co.,  General  Rubber  Co.,  Poel  &  Arnold,  and  A.  T. 
Morse  &  Co. 

The  signatories  to  a  communication  to  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  Messrs.  William  Symington  &  Co.,  Limited ; 
A.  H.  Alden  &  Co.,  Limited ;  G.  A.  Witt,  Hecht,  Lewis  &  Kahn ; 
Ed.  Schliiter  &  Co.;  and  Meyer  &  Bussweiler,  Limited.  They 
ask  that  the  Para  matter  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
government,  with  a  view  to  representations  to  the  government 
at  Rio.     Besides,   Messrs.   Heilbut,   Symons   &  Co.,   of   London, 


and  five  other  firms  in  the  rubber  trade,  addressed  the  London 
financial  house  of  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons,  whose  reply  to  the 
letter  concludes :  "We  can  only  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Brazilian  government  is  not  likely  to  grant  such  a  concession." 

•  In  an  interview  for  The  India  Rubber  World,  a  former  con- 
sul on  the  Amazon,  now  engaged  in  the  commerce  in  rubber, 
said,  substantially : 

"No  rubber  syndicate  such  as  the  proposed  law  provides  for 
has  been  formed  as  yet,  so  far  as  known  to  the  trade.  Naturally, 
if  formed,  it  would  be  composed  of  aviadores  (the  firms  who 
bring  rubber  to  Para)  and  seringueiros  (the  owners  of  the 
rubber  producing  camps).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed syndicate  would  be  backed  by  the  Banco  do  Brasil,  which 
lately  has  opened  branches  at  Para  and  Manaos,  with  authority 
to  accept  rubber  as  security  for  loans,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
probably  would  lend  to  such  syndicate  as  to  any  other  merchant. 
By  the  way,  the  advantage  to  the  proposed  syndicate  would  not 
be  alone  in  the  reduced  tax  on  exports — it  would  enjoy  favors 
from  the  government  in  the  way  of  free  admission  of  imports 
on  materials  needed  for  the  building  of  roads,  putting  on 
steamers,  and  otherwise  improving  their  properties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  trade  in  rubber." 

The  interest  of  foreign  exporters  is  not  confined  alone  to  con- 
ditions in  Para ;  they  consider  the  possibility  that  similar  pro- 
visions might  also  be  adopted  in  Amazonas  state,  of  which 
Manaos  is  the  capital.  Besides,  there  is  the  great  Federal  dis- 
trict of  the  Acre,  with  a  large  production  of  rubber  now  exported 
imder  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  in  connection  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral congress  lately  has  considered  an  amendment  to  the  national 
budget  as  follows : 

"The  president  of  the  republic  is  authorized  to  accept  for  rub- 
ber exported  from  the  Acre  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  based  upon 
the  price  of  the  product,  and  in  which  the  present  duty  may  be 
reduced  as  low  as  14  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  producers  who  may 
form  a  syndicate  according  to  law  No.  979,  of  January  6,  1903." 

The  protests  of  American  and  European  houses  in  the  rubber 
trade  apply  likewise  to  the  above  measure. 

ONE    KUBBER    TAX    REDUCED. 

A  NEW  law  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Para,  which  came  into  force  on  November  2,  is  trans- 
lated thus  by  The  Brasitian  Review: 

Art.  I.  During  five  years,  as  from  January  i,  1909,  neither  the  state 
nor  the  municipalities  shall  be  permitted  to  impose  taxes  on  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing:    Milho,  hulled  rice,  cotton,  and  beans. 

Art.  2.  The  municipalities  shall  not  levy  a  tax  on  rubber  exceeding 
150  reis,  paper,  per  kilo.  [This  equals,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange, 
aout  2j^  cents,  gold,  per  pound.] 

Sola  Far.  No  further  tax,  whatsoever  its  denomination,  shall  be  levied 
on  rubber,  or  on  rubber  producers,  including  the  ta.x  at  present  levied 
on  estradas  de  seringa. 

Art.  3.     All  dispositions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  revoked. 

The  state  of  Para  comprises  upwards  of  50  districts,  cor- 
responding to  counties  in  the  United  States,  though  in  Brazil 
they  are  self  governing  to  a  large  degree.  They  are  called 
municipalities  and  each  is  governed  by  an  elective  mayor  (»h- 
tendente).  In  the  past  a  local  export  duty  has  been  imposed, 
the  rate  varying  in  the  different  municipalities,  in  addition  to  the 
general  tax  imposed  by  the  state.  The  collection  has  actually 
been  made  at  the  Para  custom  house,  the  proceeds  being  remitted 
to  the  various  local  authorities.  The  tendency  of  the  municipali- 
ties has  been  to  increase  the  local  rates  on  rubber,  and  it  cannot 
be  stated  here  what  the  figure  has  been  of  late,  but  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  fixes  the  maximum  at  214  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  is  regarded  as  a  reduction,  would  indicate  that  the  local 
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tax  must  have  become  burdensome.  The  India  Rubber  World 
May  15,  1894  (page  35)  mentioned  the  local  rates  as  then  vary- 
ing from  14  to  yi  cent  per  pound.  It  would  appear  that  a  tax 
has  been  imposed  also  on  rubber  producing  camps,  and  this  is 
to  be  removed. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    PARA    HARBOR. 

Some  time  ago  the  following  announcement  appeared  in  The 
Brazilian  Review,  published  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro : 

Mr.  Ian  Barry,  as  representative  of  the  Port  of  Para  Company,  lately 
signed  a  contract  at  the  state  treasury  for  the  cession  on  the  part  of  the 
state  of  the  trapiche  Recebedoria  to  be  handed  over  as  from  August  i. 
Mr.  Barry  also  signed  a  contract  granting  the  company  the  provisional 
lease  of  the  foreshores  laying  between  the  Marine  Arsenal  and  the  Souza 
Franco  dock.  For  the  former  cession  the  state  received  a  sum  of  200,000 
milreis. 

The  reccbcdoria  at  Para  is  the  state  tax  receiving  office,  and 
through  its  trapiche  (warehouse)  must  pass  all  the  exports  from 
the  state,  of  which  rubber  forms  the  larger  share.  The  company 
Port  of  Para,  Limited,  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Maine  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1907 — page  192], 
formed  to  work  a  concession  granted  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment to  Percival  Farquhar  to  improve  the  port  of  Para  on  a  large 
scale,  to  facilitate  shipping  at  that  point.  At  present  vessels  are 
compelled  to  lie  3  or  4  miles  from  the  port,  with  the  attendant 
expenses  and  relays  of  transfer  to  and  from  lighters.  Contracts 
have  been  entered  into  for  the  improvements,  with  Messrs.  S. 
Pearson  &  Son,  Limited,  and  other  important  firms,  and  work 
has  been  begun,  but  several  years  will  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  concession  provides,  among  other  things,   (i)   that  during 


the  existence  of  the  concession  no  vessel  can  clear  at  Para  with- 
out payment  to  the  company  of  certain  dues  established  by  the 
concession;  and  (2)  the  handling  of  merchandise  for  the  custom 
house  and  warehousing  can  only  be  done  by  the  company,  at  the 
same  fees  as  now  charged  by  the  custom  house.  The  company 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $17,500,000  and  bonds  have  been 
issued  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Interest  on 
the  bonds  will  be  provided  from  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon 
all  imports  into  the  port  of  Para.  The  pro.spectus  of  the  company 
points  out  the  possibility  of  large  earnings,  even  at  the  present 
volume  of  traffic,  while  a  steady  increase  in  this  volume  is 
looked  for. 

The  interest  of  this  to  the  rubber  trade  lies  in  the  fact  that 
through  the  working  out  of  this  plan  the  company  will  have  a 
"rake  off"  on  every  pound  of  rubber  produced  in  and  exported 
from  the  state  of  Para,  and  from  the  paragraph  quoted  here  from 
the  Brazilian  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  of  fees  on 
rubber  is  already  in  effect.  Whether  or  not  this  will  affect  de- 
finitely the  rubber  trade  in  any  way  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it 
may  at  least  be  noted  that  for  the  first  time  certain  large  foreign 
interests  are  becoining  concerned  with  the  traffic  of  Para,  out  of 
which  ultimately  may  grow  increased  outside  investments  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Amazon  and  possibly  attempts  to  control  the 
rubber  trade  on  a  scale  never  before  essayed. 


The  United  States  consulate  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey- 
town),  Nicaragua,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  office  trans- 
ferred to  Bluefields.  Hitherto  only  a  consular  agency  has  been 
maintained  at  Bluefields. 


Review  of  the   Crude   Rubber   Market. 


THE  market  at  New  York  has  been  rather  quiet  during  the 
month,  without  changes  of  note,  the  year  closing  with  lower 
quotations  on  all  Para  grades  than  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  Comparatively  few  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  our 
quotations  for  Africans  and  Centrals,  and  such  changes  are 
in  the  nature  of  declining  prices. 

The  end  of  the  calendar  year,  with  its  holidays,  as  a  rule  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  large  rubber  manufacturing  concerns 
as  a  period  of  stock  taking  and  for  repairs,  in  advance  of  which 
the  buying  of  raw  materials  naturally  is  less  active  for  a  while. 
This  reason,  no  doubt,  helps  to  explain  why,  in  thirteen  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  rubber  prices  have  shown  a  decline  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  in  most  cases  to  be  followed  by  a  speedy  rise. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  about  this,  of  course,  but  the  fact  seems 
worth  mentioning  in  view  of  the  lower  quotations  at  this 
moment  than  in  our  report  a  month  ago.  That  is  to  say,  the 
latest  decline  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
step  to  a  lower  level  than  has  prevailed  for  the  past  three  or 
four  months.  The  rubber  footwear  industry  has  had  a  dis- 
couraging factor,  it  is  true,  in  the  unseasonable  weather  thus 
far,  and  most  of  the  mills  in  this  branch  have  had  a  longer 
holiday  shutdown  than  in  normal  years,  though  the  condition  is 
better  than  at  this  time  last  year.  In  the  tire  branch,  production 
has  been  active  all  season,  and  good  reports  come  to  hand  from 
many  important   rubber  mills   in  other  lines. 

Following  are  the  quotations  at  New  York  for  Para  grades 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  December  30,  the  current  date : 

Para.                              Jan.  i,  '08.  Dec.  i,  08.  Dec.  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 76@77  Ii4@ii5  113(0)114 

Islands,    fine,    old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,   new 82(0)83  I23@I24  121(^122 

Upriver,  fine,  old 84(0)85  127^0128  I24@i25 

Islands,   coarse,  new 50(??5i  (5oi??  6r  SS@  S6 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,   new 65(0)66  92(0)93  92@  93 

Upriver,   coarse,   old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Cameta    none  here  63(^64  6i@  62 


Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet..  56@S7 

Caucho  (Peruvian),    ball..  6s(5;66 

Ceylon  (Plantation),     fine 

sheet   95(^96 


74@  75 
go@  91 


71(5'  72 
83(a'  84 


I29@i30  I29(gi30 

African. 

Sierre  Leone,  ist  quality.94(o'g5       Lopori  ball,  prime II2@II3 

Massai,  red  94@9S      Lopori  strip,  prime. . . .  S6@  87 

Benguella 62(^63      Madagascar,  pinky. . .  .  83(0)  84 

Accra,  flake 2i(@22      Ikelemba none  here 

Cameroon  ball (32@63       Soudan  niggers 85®  86 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,   sausage 8i@82      Mexican,    scrap 8o@8l 

Guayaquil,    strip 69(0)70      Mexican,  slab 58(o'6o 

Nicaragua,    scrap 8i@82       Mangabeira,    sheet 56(0)57 

Panama    6o(g6l       Guayule    30(0)33 

East  Indian. 

Assam    92(g93      Borneo    35@45 

Late  Para  cables  quote :  Per  Kilo. 

Per  Kilo.      Upriver,   fine 6$300 

Islands,    fine 5$30O      Upriver,  coarse 4$300 

Islands,   coarse 2$300      Exchange  ^5'Ad. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,   fine 6$8oo      Exchange    i57-32d. 

Upriver,  coarse 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lot,  per  pound — show  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  last 
month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 9'A@  9^ 

Old  rubber  boots   and  shoes — foreign 9    @  9% 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires 6    @  6^ 

Automobile  tires 6    @  6J4 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7    @8 

White  trimmed  rubber I0^(gll 

Heavy   black    rubber 5.'4@  SJ^ 

,\ir  brake  hose 3H@  4 

Garden  hose  2    (®  2j4 

Fire  and  large  hose 2J4@  3 

Matting  iH@  ^H 
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Stati$tics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho), 

New  York. 

Fine  and  Total  Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.  1908.  1907.  1906. 

Stocks,   October   31 tons    180  41  221  170  125 

Arrivals,  November   1205  594  1799  1331  1556 

Aggregating    1385  635  2020  1501  1681 

Deliveries,  November   1249  523  1772  1366  1583 

Stocks,  November  30 136  112  248  135  98 

Para.  England. 

1908.      1907.  1906.  1908.  1907.  1906. 

Stocks,  October  3i./o;u     520        417  140  265  595  500 

Arrivals,   November 3230      2945  3065  1646  141 1  803 


Aggreerating   3750      3362      3205       191 1       2,006       1303 

Deliveries,  November..  3275      3222      2345       1775       1366        923 


Stocks,  November  30.     475        140        860  136  640  380 

1908.  1907.  1906. 

World's  visible  supply,  November  z^.Jons  2,362  2,796  2,772 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  November  30 11.060  10.615  10,845 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates i,37o  1,075  1,110 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Nov.  30.  700  893  604 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  Nov.  30 654  988  830 

Arrivals  of  rubber  (including  caucho)  at  Para  from  July  I  to 
December  21.  1008.  amounted  to  14.355  tons,  against  14.240  tons 
for  the  last  six  months  complete  in  1907. 

Antwerp, 

Rubber  Arrivals  from   the  Congo. 

Dlcember  y. —  By  the   steamer  Bruxellestille : 

Buiige  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)    kilns     69,200 

Do 

Do  (Chemins  de  fer  Grands  Lacs) 

Do  (Comptoir    Commercial    Cong-nlais) 

Do  .      .  .    (Societe    Umangi) 

Do  (Comite    Special    Katanga) 


21,000 
6.500 

16.000 
600 
600 


Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)       7,500 

L.  &  \V.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai)  84,000 

Do  7,000 

G.   &   C.    Kreglinger (Lobay)        1,250 

il.    C.    Cols 1,700     215,350 

IMPORTS   FROM    PARA   AT    NEW   YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weight  in  Pounds.] 

November  27. — By  the   Steamer  Benedict,   from   Manaos   and 
Para : 

Importers.  Fine. 

New  York  Cbm.mercial  Co.  .  713,800 

PoelSc  Arnold    334,600 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 191,200 


Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 
Wm.  E.  Peck  &  Co. . . 
General    Rubber    Co. 
C.    P.    dos    Santos    . 
Edmund  Reeks  &  Co, 


49,300 
13,200 
40,900 
30,800 
12,100 


Medium. 
131.300 
67,100 
61,500 
1,400 
700 
6,000 
2,100 
i,Soo 


Coarse. 
144,900 
120,000 
237.900 
72,000 
93,100 
69,900 
4.300 
21,800 


Caucho.      Total. 
39,500=  1,029,500 
20,900^^      542,600 


6,500  = 


500  = 
1,200  = 


497»loo 
122,700 
107,000 
117.300 
38,400 
35.700 


Total  1.385,900  271,900  763,900  68,600=2,490,300 


December   7.- 
Para: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co. 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

Poel  &  Arnold    

General   Rubber   Co 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 

Wm.  E.   Peck  &  Co 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

C.  P.  dos  Santos   


-By   the    Steamer    Cearense,   from   Manaos   and 


1 17,000 

195,600 

147,000 

126,600 

73.500 

35.000 

15.400 

35.400 


50,700 
52,500 
45,900 
40,500 


1,800 
1,100 


162,400 
66,800 
94,200 
91,300 
52,800 
15,200 
20,500 
1,300 


9,800=: 
17.000=3 

8,goo  = 
1,800:= 


339»900 

331.900 

296,000 

260,200 

126,300 

50,200 

37.700 

37,800 


Total  745. 500  192,500  504,500  37,500=1,480,000 

December  17. — By  the  Steamer  Basil,  from  Para: 


Poel  &  Arnold   148,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 139,300 


25,400 
13,200 

4,600 
400 

2,800 


General   Rubber  Co 28,200 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 56,400 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 21,100 

C.    P.    dos   Santos    7,500 

Wm.  E.  Peck  &  Co 10,700 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  .  ....  ....        13,500  400  = 

Total    411,700       46,400     357,200     14,900=     830,200 

[Note. — The    steamer    Crispin    was    due    at    New    York    December    28, 
with  495   tons  rubber  on  board  and  25   tons  caucho.] 


94,400 
105,400 
72,600 
30,400 
11,900 
19,100 
9,900 
13,500 


11,200  = 
3.300  = 


279,500 
26i,ao« 
105,400 
87,200 
35.800 
26,600 
20,600 
13,900 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Nov.  21. — By  the  T^'xa^^:: Havre: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Caucho) 22,500 

Nov.    23. — By   the   Bfl/(ic  =  Liverpool: 

Livesey    &    Co.    (Fine) 11,500 

Livesey  &   Co.    (Coarse) 33, 500        45,000 

Nov.    27. — By   the  .■Uria/ic=  London: 
Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) 33. 500 

Nov.  27. — By  the  ZcWanrf  —  Antwerp: 

Livesey  &  Co.    (Fine) 11,500 

W.  L.   (jough  Co.    (Fine) 7,000 

New  York  Commer.  Co.    (Fine)  4,500        23,000 

Nov.    27. — By    the    Orinoco  =  Mollendo : 
New  York  Commer.   Co.   (Fine)  5.000 

F.  Rosenstein  &  Co.   (Fine)....  4,Soo  9,500 

Nov.   28. — By  the  Minnctonka-='London: 
General    Rubber   Co.    (Coarse) 22,500 

Nov.    28. — By    the    Co m/'ajiia^ Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 7,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) 13.500 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Oucho) 78,000 

General     Rubber    Co.     (Fine)..        56,000 

General  Rubber  Co.    (Coarse)..        11,000      165,500 

Nov.    30. — By   the    Bn'^g^roz^'a^ Hamburg: 
New  York   Commer.    Co.    (Fine) 35,000 

Dec.    5. — By  the  Z.Hca«7'a  =  Liverpool: 
New  York  Commer.  Co.   (Fine)        60,000 

General  Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 83,000 

Poel   &   Arnold    (Fine) 85,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Coarse) 15,000 

New   York   Com.    Co.    ((jaucho)  5,000      248,000 

Dec.    5. — By    the    r-'iVforia«=: Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold     (Coarse) 15,500 

Dec.  7. — By  the  .^rofcjc=: Liverpool: 
New  York   Commer.   Co.   (Fine)        45,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 18,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 33,500 

W.  L.  Gough  Co.   (Coarse) 7,000       103,500 

Dec.    9. — By    the    Me^abozz  London: 
General  Rubber  Co.   (Coarse) 56,000 

Dec.    14. — By   the   C(?/iic=: Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 85,000 

General  Rubber  Co.   (Fine)....        75,000 
New  York  Commer.  Co.    (Fine)        15,000 

Livesey    &    Co.    (Coarse) 9,000 

Poel    &   Arnold    (Coarse 15,000       199,000 

OTHER     NEW     YORK     ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 
[*This  sign,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  iGiuayule  rubber.] 

Pounds. 
Nov.   23. — By  the  Advances  Colon: 

Eggers    &    Heinlein i,Soo 

Piza,    Nephews  &■  Co 1,500  3,000 


Nov.  23.— By  the  Ba/ttc=Liverpcol: 
George  A.    Alden   &  Co 55.000 

Nov.   23.— By  the  Tennyson  — 'Bzhi^: 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 24,000 

A.    Hirsch   &    Co 2,500         26,500 

Nov.  25. — By  the  5'arnia=  Colon: 
New   York   Commercial    Co....  5,000 

A.    Rosenthal's    Sons 4,000  9,000 

Nov.  25. — By  the  (7eor^ic  =  Liverpool: 
George  A.   Alden   &   Co 13,500 

Nov.  25. — By  the  Ca«tcaH  =  Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold 125,000 

J.    H.    Rossback   &   Bros 23,000      148,000 

Nov.  25. — By  the  Creole^l^evf  Orleans: 
A.    N.    Rotholz 5,000 

Nov.  25. — By  the  Chalmette  =  Galveston. 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *  106,000 

Nov.   27. — By  the  ^//iaHc-a  =  Colon: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 10,000 

Roldan   &   Van    Sickle 4.500 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 4,000 

Carrilho    &    Co 3,000 

Hirzel,    Fcltman    &    Co 3,000 

Piza,   Nephews  &  Co 3, 500 

New  York  Commercial  Co 2,000 

Demarest   Bros.    Co 1,500 

Pablo,  Calvet  Co i.soo 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000 

Henry   Mann   &    Co 1,000        35,000 

Nov.  27. — By  the  ilfertrfa=  Mexico: 

Jacobs  &  Allison 2,000 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co 1,000 

Scholz   &   Marteret 1,000  4,000 

Nov.  27. — By  the  El  Dorado  =  Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *iio,ooo 

Nov.  28. — By  the  Cam/»(wiia  =  Liverpool: 
Poel     &    Arnold     67,500 

Nov.    30. — By    the   Brisgravia='H.amhuTg: 

New   York   Commercial    Co *67,ooo 

American     Express    Co *7,ooo      "74,000 

Nov.  30. — By  the  Nezv  yor*  =  London: 
Poel    &    Arnold     90,000 

Nov.  30. — By  the  El  /i/fea=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *265,ooo 

Dec.^  2. — By  the  Prins  Augusts  Colon: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 10,000 

L.  Johnson   &   Co 7,000 

A.    Santos    &    Co 6,000 


G.  Amsinck  &  Co 5.500 

Mecke  &   Co 3,500 

Schulte  &  Gieschen   2,500 

A.    M.    Captns    Sons 1,500 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000 

Andean    Trading    Co 1,000 

Meyer  Hecht    1,000         39,000 

Dec.    3.— By  El    Valle ^'Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co "11 0,000 

Dec.  3. — By  the  Ma;>.j(ic  =  London: 
Poel    &    Arnold 1 5,000 

Dec.   4. — By   the  Man^anillo i=iTampvco: 

Edward    Maurer    *9o,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold    '65.000 

New  York  Commercial  Co *65,ooo 

Diamond     Rubber     Cx) *55,ooo 

H.   Marquardt   &   Co *6,ooo    *28i,ooo 

Dec.    5. — By  the  Morro    Castle ^Frontera: 

Harburger     &     Stack 2,500 

Graham,     Hinkley    Co 2,500 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co 3,Soo 

A.     Klipstein     &     Co 2,000 

E.   N.   Tibbals  &  Co 1,500         12,000 

Dec.   7. — By  the  Panatna— Colon: 

Isaac    Brandon   &   Bros 16,000 

Demarest     Bros.     Co 4,000 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Exports,  by 
Countries. 

To —  Pounds.  Value. 

^'""ce   420,673  $54,594 

Germany    155,933  25.416 

Ttaly   177.596  21,279 

Netherlands    126,609  21,000 

United    Kingdom    914,046  121,588 

Canada    1,130,130  171,132 

J''ipan    22,987  3,729 

Total,    1907-08 2,947,974  $418,738 

Total,    1906-07 4,550,788  $665,109 

Total,    1905-06 4,084,696  SI  1,843 

Total,    1904-05 a  522,902 

Total,    1903-04 a  178,335 

Total,    1902-03 a  93.265 
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V. 


RUBBER  FLUX 

No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening  I  No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer-  ing.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
sally  used  for  waterproofing  wire.  |  moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES, 


WMPOLE  RUBBER  WORKS  _ 

WALPOLE  VARNISH  WORKS. 

aiaRIC  INSULATION  LABORATORY 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &  Company  (;;', 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber    Boo-t    and    SHoe    IN/lanu-facturer: 

Q  Would  you  like  to  prevent  the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

^   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON  retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

fl  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with  pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

.IVIE:riOA.IM    \A/J^JC    C^CDIN/IF^A-IMY,  lei  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton,  IVIj 


THE  MOST  TALKED  OF 

CHEMICAL  IN  THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  Nulcole  Co.,  I'>1  SinmiicrSt ..  Boston,  Mass . 


VLLCOLE 


OMAFRL.ES     T.     NA/II-SOIM 

MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 

^"*-4'rvoervb""  Office,  46  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention    The   India  Rubber   World   when   you   write. 
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QUAVU 

Made   by   mechanical   process    only,  of    strictly   fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


PARRA 

The   recognized   Standard,   practically   clean,  containing  less   resin   and 
having  greater   tensile   strength   than   any   other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 

Mention    The    India    Rubber   World   when    you   write. 


/ 
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G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3.500 

L.     Johnson     &     Co 1,500 

Eggers    &    Ileinlein 1,500 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &    Co iiSOO 

A.    M.    Capens    Sons i  ,000        29,000 

Dec.    7.— By    El    Marz=  Galveston: 
Edward     Maurer *  17.500 

Dec.   7.— By  the  Pufricia:=Haniburg: 

Poel    &    Arnold     •aoo.ooo 

New    York    Commer.    Co. . . .  '40,000 

W.    L,    Gough    Co •11,500    'asi.soo 

Dec.    8.  — By    the    CowiHi  =  New    Orleans: 

A.  T.   Morse-  &  Co 2»500 

-Manhattan  Kuhhcr  Mfg.  Co....  i.ono  .1.500 

Dec.    8. — By   the  Kaiserin  Augusta^=liamburg: 

New     York     Commer.     Co *22,500 

Livesey     &     Co 5,000         27,500 

Dec.    8. — Bj^    the    Co/i/i?r«ia:=: Bordeaux; 
Robinson    &    Co 1 1,500 

Dec.    8. — By    the    KHMiHri=Tampico: 

Edward     .Mnurer      "1 10,000 

Diamond     Uuhlier     Co "55, 000 

Foel    &    .\rnoId *34,ooo    'igg^ooo 

Dec.     9.— By    El    .S"i£^/y=:  Galveston: 
Coniinental-Mi-.xican     Rubber     Co *28,5oo 

Dec.    I  o.  —  By    the    Sibiria  =  Colon : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 6,500 

Ceanz     &     Co 4.500 

Streibel      Bros 2,500 

Suzartc    &     Whitney 1,500 

Brandon    &     Bros 1,000 

A.     X.     Rotholz 1,000         17,000 

Dec.    10.. —  By  the   Ko//ai>c— Bahia: 

J.    H.    Kossback   &    Bros 75.000 

Poel    &     Arnold     50,000 

A.     riirsch     &     Co 20,000 

New    York    Commer.    Co 20,000      165,000 

Dec.    12. — By  the  .Wf.i-ico  =  Frontera: 

K.    Steiper  &    Co 2,500 

II.  Maniuardt  &  Co 2,500 

E.    N.    Tibbals  ft    Co 1,500 

Harburger    &    Stack 1,500 

Graham.    Hinckley    Co 2.000         10,000 

Dec.    14. — By   the   Figi/a«ci<i  =  Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer    *i  10,000 

Diamond     Rubber    Co *90,ooo 

Poel    &    .\rnold *45,ooo 

Remsche    &     llclde     *35,ooo    *28o,ooo 

Dec.    16. —  By   the   Frius  Joachim^ Colon: 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 2,500 

A.    Santos  &    Co 2,000 

Eggers  &  Ileinlein 3.500 

Meeker    &    Co i,S0o 

A.     M.     Capens      Sons 1,500 

De   Sola  &   Pardo 1,000 

A.    Held    2,000 

W'essels,   Kulen,  Kamp  Co 1,500         15,500 

Dec.    18. — By    the   Swedish    Prince  =  Bahia: 
poel    &     .\rniild 17.500 

Dec.     18.— By    the    Adz'ance=^ Colon: 

.T.    Brandon    &    Bros 16,000 

A.     Rosenthal    S:     Sons 3. 500 

American     Trading    Co 2.500 

Henry     Mann     &    Co 2,000 

Cr.     Amsinck     &     Co 1,500 

Ncuss.    Hesslcin    &    Co 1,500 

Meyer   &    Hecht    1,000         27,000 

Dec.    ig. — By    the    Baj'otno  — Tampico: 

Xcw    York    ("ommer.     Co *i25,ooo 

Edward    Maurer    *85,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold     *35,ooo 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co *5,ooo    "250,000 

AFRICANS.  po„^„3. 

Nov.  23. — By  the  WHirriA-a^ Hamburg; 

Poel    &   Arnold    18.000 

George    A.    .Mden    &    Co 11,500 

W.    L.    (jQugh    Co 4.500        34,000 

Nov.    23. — By   the   Ba/(>c  =LiveiT)Ool: 

George  A.   -\Iden  Co 135,000 

W.     L.     Gough     Co 11 ,000 

Livesey    &    Co 9,000      155,000 

Nov.  25. — By  the  CcorgiV^  Liverf/ool: 
Ge<  rge  A.   Alden   &   Co 34.000 

Nov.   27. — By  the  Zeeland  —  Antwerp: 
A,  T.   Morse  &  Co 145,000 


Poel    &    Arnold    9,000 

Raw    I*roducts    Co 3,500      157,500 

Nov.    27. —  By   the    Victorius^Lishoui 
General    Rubber    Co 67,000 

Nov.    28. — By    the   w4»w(frda»i  =  Rotterdam: 
Poel    &    .\rnold    9,000 

Nov.    28. — By   the  Lofrfliiif  — Havre: 
George    A.    .-Uden   &    Co 5,000 

Nov.     30. — By    the    Ca//tj(o  =  Rotterdam : 
Poel   &   .\rnold    33.500 

Nov.   28. — By   the  Crt»i/)niiia  =  Liverpool: 

Poel     &     Arnold 25,000 

George  .\.  .Alden  &  Co 45,000 

Livesey    &    Co 22,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4.500 

General    Rubber    Co 3.500       100,500 

Nov.    30. —  By    the    BriVffrflx'id  =  Hamburg: 

.\.    T.    Morse   &    Co 34,000 

George  A.   .Mden  &  Co 22,500 

Poel    &    .-Xrnold    18,000 

Muller.     Schall    &     Co 11,500 

General    Rubber    Co 5, 500        91,500 

Nov.   30. —  By   the   Cc*(/ric*  =  Liverpool: 

Poel    &    .Arnold    11,500 

Rubber   Import   Co 11.500 

Livesey    &    Co 2,500        25.500 

Dec.   3. — By  the  Samlatid^=  Antwerp: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 58,000 

Livesey  &  Co 4,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3.500        66,000 

Dec.   5. — By  the  Li(Cfl»M'(i  =  Liverpool: 

'General    Rubber    Co 11,000 

George  .v.   .'Mden  &  Co 8,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 11,500 

Livesey    &    Co 3.500         34,000 

Dec.   7. — By  the  Pfl/riVifl  =  Hamburg: 

George  A.   .Mden  &  Co 40.000 

General     Rubber    Co 22,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 20,000 

Livesey    &    Co 11,500 

W.    I-.    Gough    Co 11,500       105,500 

Dec.  7. — By  the  .^ra6ic:=  Liverpool; 

Rubber    Trading    Co 15,000 

Rubber    Imjiort   Co 3.500 

Livesey    &    Co 2,500         21,000 

Dec.  8. —  By  the  Kaiserin  /J iigui(a  =  Hamburg: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 15,500 

Poel    &   .Arnold    7,000 

George  .A.   .Mden  &  Co 7,000 

Livesey    &    Co 10,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 6,500 

W.    L.   Gough    Co 3,500        49,500 

Dec.  8. — By  the  Crt/t'/ornia  =  Bordeaux; 

Livesey    &    Co 20,000 

Poel    &   -Arnold    1 5,000 

Dec.    9. — By   the   Statendam'=Rotterdam 
Poel    &    .\rnold    

Dec.   g. — By   the   .1/ej(ibrt=  London  : 

George  -A.  .Alden  &  Co 22,500 

Robinson    &    Co 2,000 

Dec.    9. —  By   the   FiH/<7"rf  =  Antwerp: 

.A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 185,000 

Ge<'rge  .\.   .Mden  &  Co 45,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     45.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 2,500 

Dec.    10. —  By   the   Occa>nV=  London; 
Livesey   &    Co 

Dec    II. — By   the    iWarw  =  Lislwn : 
General    Rubber    Co 

Dec.    14. — By    the    CWtic  =  Liverpool : 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 22,500 

George  A.   .Alden  &  Co 15,000 

General    Rubber    Co 4.500 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 4.500 

Dec.    17. — By   the    rtit/t-r/rtjn/^-Antwerp; 
.A.   T.   Morse   &  Co 

EAST   INDIAN. 
["Denotes    plantation    rubber.] 


35.000 


277,500 
11,500 
67.000 


46.500 


13. 500 


Pounds. 

Nov.   23. — By  the  St,  /^(iii/  =  London: 

Poel   &   Arnold    '22,500 

.\.    T.    Morse    &    Co '5.500 

Poel    &    Arnold 11.500         39,500 

Nov.    24. — By    the   Massachusetts:=Liondon: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co *6,500 

George  .A,  .Alden  &  Co *i.500  8,000 


Nov.  25. — By  the  Gf<)rgic  =  Liverpool: 
Rubber    Trading    Co 9,000 

Nov.   27. — By  the  /liiriafic  =  London; 
Poel  &   Arnold    20,000 

Nov.   28. — By  the  Jl/i«iic(o»ifeo=  London: 
General   Rubber   Co *7,ooo 

Nov.  30. — By  the  New  Kor/;  =  London : 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '4,500 

Nov.    30. — By    the    yii(fra»ia3.o  =  Singapore: 

O.     Isenstcin    &    Co. 17,000 

Poel    &    .Arnold    5, 500        22,500 

Dec.    3. —  By   the   Kascnga^zCoXomho: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '18,000 

Dec.  3. — By  the  iWayc.?/ici=  London: 
Poel   &   .Arnold 52,000 

Dec.  5. — By  the  LMCflHWr: Liverpool; 
Poel   S;   .Arnold    1 0,000 

Dec.    7. — By    the    PtKricro^ Hamburg; 
Rubber    Trading    Co 15.S00 

Dec.    9. — By    the    Occa«o  =  Singapore; 

Heabler    &   Co 27,000 

Winter   &    Smillie 1,500 

George  .\.  Alden  &  Co 11,000        49.500 

Dec.    10. — By   the   Oc«inic  =  London: 
Poel   &   .Arnold    '16,000 

Dec.    14. — By    the   Philadclpliia  =  J.ondon: 

Poel    &    Arnold     '13.500 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co '6.500       '20,000 

Dec.    14. — By   the   Mt"tic/ia/ia  =  London: 

New     York     Commer.     Co 7,000 

Muller,     Schall     S:     Co 5,500         12,500 

Gutta-Jelutong. 

Nov.   24. — By  the  Massachusetts  =  Lond<in: 
W.  L.  Gough   Co 65,000 

Nov.   30.— By  the  /nrfraina3io  =  Singapore; 

Poel     &     .Arnold 150.000 

Heabler   &    Co 165,000 

VV.  L.  Gough  Co 55.000      370,000 

D«c.   9.~By  the  Occ«mo  =  Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 325.000 

Poel    &    .Arnold 215,000 

W.    L.    IGough    Co 200,000 

N.  Joachimson    iSS.ooo 

L.  C.  Hopkins  Co 70.000 

Geo.    A.    Alden    &    Co 110,000   1.075,000 

GUTTAPERCHA. 

Pounds. 

Nov    30 — By  the   /iidramayo  =  Sing.li)ore: 
Otto   Isenstein  &   Co ., 22,500 

Dec     ■;.— By    the    J 'iclorian^  Liverpool: 

F.    Stern    &    Co 5,500 

Balata. 

Nov    27. — By  the  Grenada  ^Trinidad; 
Frame   &    Co •■ '-S"" 

Dec     1. — By  the  SKnMain=Demerara ; 
Geo.  A.  Alden  &  Co A"  ■  ■  ■  V  ^•^°° 

Dec    9 — By   the   S'(a(e«dam  =  Rotterdam; 
Earle   Brothers    "."oo 

CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

Port  of   New   V..rk— November. 
Imports:  Pounds.  \al"f- 

India-rubber     8,162,641     $5,679,801 

Balata    40,i6o  19.972 

Guttapercha     "3.491  7.680 

Gutta-Jelutong     (Pontianak).    1,054,326     l^^ 

Total     9,270,618  $5,741,549 

E.rf'ctrts:  ,« 

India-rubber     92.433  $49,768 

Reclaimed  rubber   23,445  3.205 

Rubber    scrap    imported 1.287.330  $95, 710 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS.     p„uN„s. 

Nov.    2. — By    the    Boi)iia=  Hamburg; 
Poel  &  .Arnold,  .Africans 23,800 

Nov.    9. — By    the    jl/ic/u'eaM  =:  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  .Arnold,   Fine  Para 10,500 

Geo.    A.   .Alden   &   Co.,   .Africans       23.000         33,500 

Nov.     23. —  By     the     /Hdramayo  =  Singapore; 
State   Rubber   Co.,    East    Indian       11,500 
Geo.   A.   Alden   &   Co.,   Jelutong     115,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co.,  Jelutong 112,000 

State  Rubber  Co.,  Jelutong 87,000      325.500 


PARA    EXPORTS    OF    INDIA-RUBBER,    NOVEMBER,    1908    (IN 


NEW     YORK. 
EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Schrader.   Gruner  &  Co 126,074 

AdcllK-rt    II.    .Alden    146,363 

Scholz,  Hartje  &   Co 28,981 

E.   Pinto  Alves  &  Co 45,050 

J.   Marques  &  Co 39,950 

Gordon  &  C< 34,000 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 22,610 

R.  O.  Ahlers  &  Co 

De    I^gotellcrie    &    Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Guilh,  Aug.,  Miranda  Co 

Braga    Sobr.     ., 

Itacoatiara,    direct 

Manaos,    direct    547.748 

Iquitos,    direct     


Medium. 
20,849 
33,006 
17,996 


4.250 
3.400 


7,200 
16,85s 


Coarse. 
85,984 
53.237 
77.994 
95.700 
73.590 
66.000 
27.390 


Caucho. 

9.749 

12,214 

330 


660 


Total. 
242,656 
244,820 
125,301 
140,750 
117,-90 
103,400 
50,000 

7,200 
18,025 


Fine. 
76.330 
63,902 
156,941 
40,290 
18,870 
9.520 
28,390 
40,226 


Medium. 
10.356 
9.159 
6.691 


KILOGRAMS). 

EUROPE. 

Caucho. 
1 1,167 


510 
680 


Coarse. 
10,230 

40,427 

11.243 

1.980 

11,880 


3. '20 
3,085 


141,085        153.518  30.744 


Total,    November     1,014,831 

Total,    October    786,408 

Total,    .September    547. 035 

Total,    August    264,560 

Total,   July    303.465 


221,096 

126,769 

1 13,001 

58.192 

77.885 


634.073 
5'9.474 
402,493 
453.971 
343.954 


53.037 
55.540 
32.784 
35.035 
109,439 


873,095 


1.923.037 
1,488,191 
l.095,3"3 

811.758 
834.743 


3.178 

10,047 

1,600 

8.303 

508.685 

99.620 

1,065,902 

1,208,196 

668,513 

502,857 
337,645 


69,568 
5,622 


24,090 
5.555 

■  38 

780 

7.036 

41.905 

43.5" I 

21,943 

2,624 


Tot, 

108 

116 

177 

42 

31 

32 

52. 

48 


At. 

083 
,608 
,960 
,270 

260 

■  43 

.4B0 
405 


6,773 


198.775 
374,066 
171,171 

75,252 
107,931 


1,624 

909 

105,186 

60,238 

216.669 
237.675 
205,221 
361.418 
149,003 


10,160 

10,047 

4.004 

16,248 

725.344 

208.991 


1,584,003 
1,865.252 
1.126,937 
1,003,646 
627,74s 
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Loodoa, 

December  ii.— At  to-days  auction  a'bout  14J4  tons  Straits  and 
16  tons  Ceylon  plantation  rubber  was  offered  and  tlie  greater 
part  found  buyers  at  prices  little  changed  from  what  prevailed 
a  fortnight  before,  though  meanwhile  the  market  had  been  quiet 
and  prices  lower.  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  report: 
"The  highest  price,  55.  8rf.  [=$1.37.8]  was  realized  for  very  pale 
crepe.  Warriapola  biscuits  sold  up  to  5.?.  6^rf.  [=$1.38.3].  Sev- 
eral lots  of  clean  rambong  [Ficus]  were  well  competed  for,  an 
especially  fine  parcel  from  United  Serdang,  realizing  4^,  8^d. 
[=$1.14.5]."    The    average    price    for    plantation    was    5.?.    lyid. 


[=$1.24.2],  against  2s.  'J^d.   [=88.7  cents]    for  the  correspond- 
ing sale  last  year. 

Lewis  &  Peat  report :  "We  have  had  a  declining  market  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Fair  sales  have  been  made  including  fine 
hard  down  to  4.^.  iid.  [=:$i.i9.6]  for  new  positions  and  4.1.  ioJ4rf. 
for  distant." 

The  name  of  the  firm  known  since  1903  as  Meyer  &  Buss- 
weiler,  Limited,  has  been  changed  (with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade)  to  Arthur  Meyer  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the 
business  will  be  continued  under  this  style  without  change  in 
other  respects.  Mr.  Albert  B.  Bussweiler  had  not  been  con- 
nected with  this  firm  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  retaining  his  name. 

Livrpool. 

William    Wright   &   Co.    report    [December    i]  : 

Fine  Par&. — There  has  been  a  strong  and  active  demand  during  the  month, 
and  prices — in  spite  of  a  pause  in  the  American  demand — have  again  ad- 
vanced kd.  to  yd.  per  pound,  closing  very  firm  at  the  advance;  the  trade 
generally  have  bought  sparingly;  on  the  other  hand  all  supplies,  both 
in  Manaos  and  Para,  have  been  eagerly  taken  up  by  exporters  at  prices 
much  above  the  parity  ruling  here.  We  anticipate,  with  the  turn  of  the 
year,  a  better  demand  from  manufacturers,  which  will  counteract  to  some 
extent  any  serious  decline  in  value  owing  to  the  arrival  of  heavy  receipts. 
Closing    value,    hard    fine,    5^.    iVid.    [  =  $1.28^];    island,    ss.    [=$l".2lj^]. 

Aatwerp, 

At  the  monthly  inscription  sale  on  December  16,  out  of  533 
tons  of  rubber  offered,  about  500  tons  found  buyers  at  an  av- 
erage decline  estimated  at  25  centimes  per  kilogram  [^.19  cents 
per  pound].  In  view  of  the  decline  in  Para  rubbers  since  the 
date  of  brokers'  estimations,  the  results  of  the  Antwerp  were 
regarded  as  rather  favorable.  The  purchases  were  mainly  for 
Continental  account,  a  single  firm  being  reported  to  have  taken 
375  tons.  The  offerings  were  mainly  of  the  better  Congo  sorts. 
Several  small  lots  of  plantation  Para  were  included,  totaling 
9,704  pounds.  One  lot  of  Straits  crepe,  of  6,835  pounds,  had 
been  estimated  at  16  francs  per  kilo   [^=$1.40  per  pound]. 

Rubber  Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 
November  16. — By  the  Steamer  Leo(>oldville : 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)   kilos  69,300 

Do  _ 41,700 

Do  (Societe    Aiiversoise)   26.500 

Do  _ (Societe    Abir)      4.000 

Do  (Comptoir   Commercial    Congolais)    16,500 

Do  (CTomite    Special    Katanga)      4.000 

Do  (Chemins  de  fer  Grands  Lacs)      2,000 

Societe   Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.    du   Lomani)      2,300 

Do  (Cie.  du  Matus  Congo)        685 

Do  (Cie.    du   Kasai)   87,000 

Do  (Lulonga)  40 

Do  3,900 

Kroglinger    (Lobay)    12,800 

Charles  Dethier    (.American   Congo   Co.)     3,500 


274.225 


Rubber  Statistics  for  November. 


Details.  1908. 

Stocks,    Oct.    31.. kilos  662,104 

Arrivals,  in   November  297,243 

Congo    sorts    224,772 

Other   sorts    72,471 


1907. 

lgo6. 

1905. 

1904. 

723,816 

621,081 

554.483 

710,860 

532.612 

373.370 

624,38s 

336,701 

499.441 

311. 315 

462,907 

267,778 

33,171 

62,055 

161,478 

68,923 

Aggregating     959.347     1,256,428        994.451      1,178,868     1,074,561 

Sales   m    November...       355.177         241,146        279,532         543.S72        435.835 

Stocks,  November  30..       604,170     1,015,282        714,919        635,296        611,736 


Arrivals  since  Jan.  i..   4,515,162  4,834,929     5,135,602  5.239.553  5,182,011 

Congo  sorts 3,807,830  4,156.141     4,014,059  4,006,203  4,263,331 

Other  sorts 707.332  678,788     1,121,543  1,233.250  918,780 

Sales  since  Jan.   i....   4,917,886  4,477,831     5,155,870  5,145,618  5,181,18* 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  October  and  four  months  of  the  crop  season,  for  three 

years   [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]  : 


From  1908. 

Rio  Purus-Acre.  .  .(cJ»i-  1,113 

Rio  Madeira    304 

Rio  Jurua    180 

Rio  Javary-Iquitos     .  .  383 

Rio  Solimoes   152 

Rio  Negro    6 

Total      2,138 

Caucho     214 

Total    2,352 


OCTOBER.- 
1907. 

1906. 

, July-October 

1908.    1907. 

> 

1906. 

952 

532 

2.515 

2,107 

1.519 

196 

379 

1,175 

1,036 

1,283 

1^6 

194 

598 

46s 

522 

508 

353 

896 

1.034 

894 

209 

77 

253 

395 

193 

2 

10 

6 

3 

14 

2,023 

1.545 

5.443 

5.040 

4.42s 

222 

176 

845 

784 

651 

6,289        5.824        5.076 
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CHEAPER   RUBBER   FROM   THE   AMAZON. 


AN  unnamed  writer  in  a  London  newspaper,  quoted 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  asserts  that  in  the 
Brazilian  territory  of  the  .Acre — possibly  the  richest 
forest  rubber  district  in  the  world — all  that  the  actual 
gatherer  of  the  rubber  gets  for  his  labor  is  food  and 
clothes.  The  standard  of  living  in  those  wilds  is  not 
understood  to  be  very  high  (except  in  the  matter  of 
prices),  and  this  anonymous  authority  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  under  better  management  than  now  prevails,  it 
would  be  pos.sible  to  feed  and  clothe  the  scriiigiiciros 
and  lay  down  good  rubber  at  the  river  steamer  land- 
ings at  11  cents  a  pound  or  less. 

Now  the  best  work  at  rubber  gathering  which  he 

has  seen  done  was  not  above  1,500  pounds  in  a  year 

of  nine   months,  which,  at  11    cents  a  pound,    w-ould 

work  out  at  $165,  gold,  per  man.    We  have  seen  nothing 

yet  to  convince  us  that  rubber  can  be  produced  so  cheaply 

an\\vhere  in  the  Amazon  region,  though  in  time  without 

doubt  we  shall  see  rubber  produced  in  Brazil  much  more 

g  cheaply  than  at  present,  just  as  the  production  of  steel 

'—   in  the  United  States  has  declined  so  enormously  within 

^  a  recent  period.     The  decline  in  rubber  costs,  however, 

is  not  likely  to  occur  so  speedily  as  to  cause  alarm  to  the 

lj_:  managers   of   well   conducted   plantations,    such,    for    in- 

^    stance,  as  are  being  worked  in  Ceylon. 


One  other  point  in  the  London  newspaper  article  is  of 
even  more  interest — the  assertion  that  natives  of  Barbados 
are  succeeding  as  rubber  workers  in  the  upper  Amazon 
district.  It  has  become  customary  to  assert  that  no  for- 
eigners could  work  rubber  in  the  climate  of  northern 
Brazil,  hut  it  is  not  rational  to  assume  that  this  condition 
will  always  obtain.  With  rubber  from  the  Acre  selling  at 
a];out  $2,7CO  a  metric  ton — this  has  been  the  New  'N'nrk 
price  of  late — it  will  not  be  difficult  for  intelligent  man- 
agement to  bring  about  gradually  a  considerable  alien 
force  of  rubber  gatherers. 

The  fact  that  the  small  individual  proprietor  of  cstradas 
has  not  been  able  in  the  jjast  to  secure  foreign  workers 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  small  P.razilian 
proprietor  never  had  much  to  do  with  the  extension  of  the 
rubber  trade  any  way.  The  demand  for  rubber  existed 
abroad,  and  capital  was  supplied  from  abroad — directly 
or  indirectly — to  produce  the  rubber -and  get  it  to  market. 

To-day  the  spirit  of  the  Amazonian  people  is  antago- 
nistic to  foreigners,  and  they  study  how  the  latter,  as 
far  as  possible,  can  be  prevented  from  sharing  in  rubber 
profits.  If  the  low  cost  of  rubber  production  figured  out 
in  our  London  contemporary  ever  comes  about,  it  will 
be  through  foreign  management  and  the  use  of  foreign 
capifal.  If  foreign  cooperation  is  not  welcomed,  the 
Amazon  states  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
encouragement  which  this  spirit  will  give  to  the  com- 
petition of  plantation  with  forest  rubber. 


EVADING    BRITISH    PATENT    LAW, 


ONE  provision  of  the  new  British  Patents  act  is  that 
a  patent  granted  to  a  foreigner  may  become  in- 
valid within  a  certain  limit  of  time  in  case  the  in- 
vention covered  by  it  is  not  manufactured  within  Great 
Britain  "to  an  adequate  extent."  An  American  consul, 
it  seems,  has  reported  to  Washington  that  "it  would 
appear  to  be  perfectly  in  order  to  manufacture  the 
parts  of  a  machine  in  the  LTnited  States  and  have  them 
assembled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ground  on 
which  this  view  is  taken  is  that  each  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, taken  separately,  is  not  a  patented  article,  the 
patent  merely  applying  to  the  machine  as  a  whole. 
No  test  case  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  British  courts, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  above  is  the  generally 
accepted  reading  of  the  law  until  such  a  test  case  is 
brought." 

The  American  consular  report  is  not  before  us  at 
this  writing,  its  substance  having  come  to  notice 
through  several  British  contemporaries,  which  express 
the  opinion  that  in  case  the  consul's  suggestion  is 
acted  upon,  "very  little  time  will  be  lost  [in  Great 
Britain]  in  testing  ihc  legality  of  such  method  of  eva- 
sion, and,  if  necessary,  amending  the  Act." 

It  would  apjiear  to  an  outsider  that  certain  British 
court  decisions  already  on  record  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  in  point.     On  March  2,  1904,  in  the 
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Court  of  Appeal,  in  an  action  by  the  Dunlop  Pneu- 
matic Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  ct  al.  <:  David  Moseley  & 
Sons,  Limited,  for  alleged  infringement  of  patents, 
judgment  was  rendered  in  behalf  of  the  defendants. 

Stating  the  case  broadly,  as  we  understand  it,  and 
without  going  through  all  the  various  stages  of 
procedure,  it  appears  that  the  jNIessrs.  Moseleys'  de- 
fence was  that  since  they  made  only  certain  of  the 
component  parts  covered  by  the  Dunlop  invention, 
and  did  not  assemble  the  parts,  they  were  not  infring- 
ing the  patent.  Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  in 
giving  judgment  on  appeal,  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  real  question  was  whether  the  selling 
of  an  article — meaning  a  component  article — adapted 
or  intended  for  the  purpose  of  infringing  a  patent  was 
an  infringement  of  that  patent.  In  his  judgment  it  ■ 
was  not. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  this :  If  A  manufactured 
tire  covers,  B  retaining  wires,  C  inner  tubes,  and  D  a 
certain  type  of  rim,  the  combination  of  all  these  being 
essential  to  the  construction  and  working  of  the  Dun- 
lop-W^elch  tire,  no  one  of  the  four  could  be  held  to 
have  infringed  that  patent.  Nor,  according  to  the 
court,  should  the  burden  be  placed  upon  any  particular 
manufacturer  of  ascertaining  the  ultimate  purpose  to 
which  any  indi\'idual  purchaser  might  put  any  cover, 
tube,  wire  or  what  not.  It  was  such  legal  decisions, 
by  the  way,  that  led  the  management  of  the  Dunlop 
tire  company,  later  in  the  same  year,  to  express  their 
satisfaction  over  the  expiry  of  their  basic  patents. 

Now,  if  British  inventors,  holding  patent  grants  un- 
der their  own  laws,  could  not  protect  themselves  from 
competitors  at  home,  whose  defense  was  that  they 
manufactured  onlv  component  parts  and  not  a  com- 
plete device  or  apparatus,  what  would  be  the  assurance 
of  an  American  or  German  inventor,  for  example, 
holding  a  British  patent,  that  he  would  be  protected 
under  it,  in  the  event  of  establishing  a  manufacturing 
plant  in  Britain,  against  the  same  sort  of  competition  ? 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Dunlop  decision,  it  would  seem 
that  only  the  assembling  of  the  parts  of  an  invention — 
not  merely  their  manufacture — constitutes  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  in  Great  Britain.  Then  why-  should 
not  the  assembling  of  parts  in  that  country,  regard- 
less of  where  manufactured,  be  accepted  as  ''the  work- 
ing of  a  patent  to  an  adequate  extent"  in  England? 


RUBBER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


THE  fact  that  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
United  States  congress  for  some  time  past  has  been 
giving  "tariff  hearings"  is  of  no  special  significance, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "platform"  on  which  Mr.  Taft, 
last  November,  was  elected  president  for  the  term  be- 
ginning on  March  4  next,  commits  him  to  call  a  special 
session  of  congress  to  deliberate  upon  the  tarilT.  Not 
that  any  want  of  sincerity  in  any  quarter  is  suggested,  but 


the  American  nation  for  most  of  the  time  since  1789  has 
been  committed  to  the  principle  or  theory  of  "protection," 
and  we  cannot  see  that  anything  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  to  indicate  a  deviation  therefrom.  To  be  sure,  criti- 
cisms of  any  existing  tariff  schedule  are  to  be  heard  in 
any  year,  and  sometimes  from  unexpected  sources,  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  law  continues  to  impose  duties  on 
imports  for  the  benefit  of  home  industries.  The  schedules 
are  changed  from  time  to  time,  of  course,  but  one  particu- 
lar schedule  differs  from  another  about  as  the  New  York 
City  Directory  difYers  this  year  from  last — in  detail  but 
not  in  character.  One  firm  drops  out  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  but  it  is  still  the  New  York  City  Directory — 
published  annually  from  a  time  antedating  the  American 
Constitution.  So  with  the  items  on  the  protective  tariff 
list. 

The  opposition  to  the  government  from  time  to  time 
has  exerted  itself  to  gain  votes  by  appealing  to  the  people 
on  the  ground  that  by  adopting  "free  trade"  everything 
could  be  bought  cheaper,  but  when  the  question  of  re- 
forming the  tariff  was  seriously  taken  up  the  campaign 
argument  has  been  offset  by  the  assertion  that  by  the  un- 
restricted admission  of  foreign  manufactures  the  employ- 
ment of  American  labor  would  be  curtailed,  and,  coinci- 
dently,  the  buying  capacity  of  the  average  American  citi- 
zen lessened.  We  do  not  mean  to  go  upon  record  as  to 
whether  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  sound,  but  only  to 
point  to  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  to  the  fact 
that  no  recent  revolution  in  the  voice  of  the  public  has 
been  evident. 

The  latest  argument  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  "trusts"  have  put  up  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  their  products  inordinately,  to  the 
distress  of  the  masses.  This  involves  the  additional  idea 
that  the  "trusts'"  are  monopolies,  and  it  remains  for  any 
"trust"  of  this  character  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  in  America  any  large  combination  in 
anv  industry  whose  managers  are  not  continually  on  the 
alert  lest  the  competition  of  outside  concerns  render  them 
unable  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  capital.  And  if 
any  industrial  combination  should  put  up  prices  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  it  would  only  be  to  invite  competition 
from  abroad  to  which  no  tariff  schedule  yet  enacted  would 
hardly  impose  any  restriction. 

The  congressional  committee  lately  busy  with  the  study 
of  the  tariff  has  devoted  much  time  to  hearing  statements 
as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in 
given  industries.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  question.  Everybody  in  trade  knows  that,  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  goods  in  any  country,  surplus  products 
are  liable  to  come  upon  the  markets  of  another  country 
at  depressed  prices,  and  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
such  goods  may  demoralize  trade  to  a  great  degree.  It 
really  is  on  account  of  such  possibilities  that  many  items 
in  every  "protective"  schedule  find  place  there.  We  take 
it  that  the  production  of  most  important  lines  of  goods 
in  the  United  States  is  so  large  that  no  possible  compe- 
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tition  from  abroad  would  be  worth  considering  except  on 
the  basis  of  possible  importations  now  and  then  of  sur- 
pluses at  a  price  such  as  to  upset  tlie  market  and  tem- 
porarily threaten  the  profits  of  dealers  without  any  real 
benefit  to  consumers  as  a  class. 

A  few  rubber  manufacturers  have  been  before  the  con- 
gressional committee,  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  they  have  thrown  much  li^ht  upon  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  every  rubber  man  who  has 
visited  \\'ashington  has  had  some  tangible  reason,  based 
upon  his  own  individual  business  conditions  or  needs,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  relative  consumption 
of  rubber  in  America  and  abroad  would  not  be  greatly 
changed  from  the  present  figures  were  rubber  goods  to  be 
placed  absolutely  upon  the  free  list.  But  since  there  is 
not  the  slightest  probability  of  the  free  list  being  aug- 
mented in  the  near  future,  the  rubber  trade  seems  to  have 
little  concern  in  the  present  proposals  for  tinkering  with 
the  tariff. 

The  Ixdia  Rui!p.i:r  \\'okld  has  always  refrained  from 
taking  part  in  political  discussions,  but  since  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  have  become  interested  of  late  in  the 
matter  of  higher  or  lower  duties  on  this  or  that  article 
of  manufacture,  it  does  not  seem  amiss  to  dfeal  with  a 
few  generalities  in  the  manner  here  outlined. 


LANGUAGES  AND  TRADE. 


■■^ 


IT  is  reported  tliat  the  delegates  from  tlie  United  States  to 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  in  session  re- 
cently at  Santiago,  Chile,  prepared  a  special  report,  in  behalf 
of  the  .^ssociatio^  of  American  ■Universities,  having  in  view 
tlie  establishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  North  America  and  South  America. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .\merican  Re- 
publics (Washington,  December,  1908)  appears  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "The  Spanish  Language  in  the  Modern  Cur- 
riculum," which  relates  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
struction in  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle.  It  appears  that  the  teaching  of  Spanish  began 
here  in  1897,  since  which  time  tlic  new  department  has  grown 
until  now  three  instructors  are  employed,  while  tlie  number  of 
students  in  this  language  exceeds  2C0.  It  is  stated  that  "Students 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Washington  have  found  that 
Spanish  often  becomes  the  chief  factor  in  their  success  or  ability 
to  secure  positions,  and  each  year  positions  are  being  filled  by 
those  who  know  this  language  and  are  able  to  use  it  in  business 
transactions,  or  to  teach  it  in  those  schools  where  it  is  being 
inaugurated  and  where  its  growing  importance  is  being  recog- 
nized." 

.\  pertinent  fact  revealed  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  is 
that,  while  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  increases  year  by  year,  the  share  of  the  Uttited  States 
still  remains  small  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  is  due,  in  an  important  degree,  to  the  disre- 
gard hitherto  in  North  America  to  the  languages  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  that  the  solicitor  for  business  south  of  the  Isthnnis 
•of  Panama  must  deal  with  an  educated  class,  and  that  men 
■of  cultivation  must  be  sent  in  quest  of  trade.  The  oldest 
■seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States  is  inferior  in  the  point 
of  age  to  the  University  of  Lima  by  nearly  a  century,  and 
the  university  at  Quito  is  nearly  as  old.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  almost  every  South  American  governor  or  president 
or  other  important   government   official   is   termed   "Dr.,"  the 


significance  of  which  is  that  before  being  called  to  office  he 
has  a  university  degree  at  least  of  PH.D.,  whereas  the  practice  in 
the  United  .States  is  to  confer  a  ll.d.  upon  any  man  who  may 
liapijen  to  attain  to  high  oflice,  whether  or  not  he  has  happened 
previously  to  share  in  a  liberal  education. 

The  people  of  South  America  buy  foreign-made  goods  in 
increasingly  large  amounts  year  after  year,  but  exports  in 
that  direction  from  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  in- 
crease proportionately  until  such  attention  is  given  in  this 
country  to  the  languages  of  the  Latin  countries  as  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in   Germany,  for  instance. 

It  has  long  been  customary  for  young  men  of  wealth  and 
social  standing  in  Latin  American  countries,  after  instruction  in 
their  own  universities,  to  give  a  year  or  two  to  a  finishing  course 
in  European  institutions.  They  have  been  content  usually  with 
classical  instruction,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  such 
young  men  to  study  technical  and  industrial  subjects,  which 
is  being  encouraged  by  their  respective  governments  with  a  view 
to  the  future  development  and  prosperity  of  the  score  of  repub- 
lics south  of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that  there  are 
now  several  thousands  of  Latin  .-Vmerican  students  in  universities, 
colleges,  technical  schools  and  industrial  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  many  assisted  by  their  governments,  but  the  greater 
majority  paying  their  own  expenses.  These  young  men  will  in- 
evitably become  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  with 
.Ajmerican  business  customs  as  well  as  American  manufacturing 
and  engineering  products,  and  the  ultimate  result  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  closer  business  relations  between  the  republics  of  the  north 
and  the  south.  The  sending  of  a  number  of  students  from  the 
United  States  to  South  American  universities  might  prove 
no  less  valuable  to  this  country  than  the  studying  here  by  so 
many  SoiUh   .Xmerican  young  men  to  their  own  countries. 


SYNTHETIC  (?)  RUBBER  FROM  GOLD  ORE. 

IN  a  recent  special  dispatch  to  the  St.  Louis  Glohc-Dcmocrat 
from  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is  announced  the  dis- 
covery that  in  low  grade,  oxidized  Cripple  Creek  gold  ore 
has  been  discovered  a  content  "more  valuable  than  its 
treasure  of  gold — caoutchouc,  or  gum  elastic."  This  can  be 
extracted  profitably  from  the  ore  by  a  secret  process  known 
only  to  its  discoverer,  Dr.  J.  C.  Ross.  The  doctor,  who  seems 
to  be  a  practicing  physician,  claims  that  after  years  of 
scientilic  investigation  and  experiment  this  ore  can  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  high  grade  of  rubber,  equal  if  not  superior,  to 
tliat  obtained  from  the  latex  of  rubber  trees.  He  is  confident 
of  more  than  doubling  the  world's  production  soon.  This 
news  is  most  interesting  and  startling  and  opens  up  infinite 
possibilities.  If  from  gold  ore,  why  not  silver  ore,  giving 
a  product  that  could  be  compounded  16  to  i?  If  gold  rubber 
is  in  sight,  why  not  drop  the  idea  of  a  gold  or  a  silver  basis  in 
coinage,  and  adopt  a  rubber  basis,  thus  settling  the  problem 
of  elastic  currency?  By  the  way,  was  it  a  doctor  or  a  minister 
who  succeeded  in  extracting  salt  water  from  gold,  or  was  it 
gold  from   salt  water? 


WuK.N-  TiiK  "R.mnproof"  carment  first  appeared  on  the 
.'\merican  market  mackintosh  manufacturers  predicted  that 
it  would  injure  the  rubber  proofed  garment,  and  it  did.  This 
was  simply  because  people  at  large  expected  the  "rainproof" 
to  be  in  all  respects  just  what  the  rubber  proofed  was.  .^fter 
a  while  they  discovered  that  each  type  of  proofing  was  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  the  best  under  certain  conditions.  It  took 
some  time  for  this  adjustment  of  public  opinion  to  be 
effective,  and  to-day  not  only  is  rain  proofing  persisting  and 
growing,  but  the  rubber  proofed  mackintosh  has  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life,  particularly  in  fine  garments  and  business 
is  excellent.  In  other  words,  the  mackintosh  is  again  a 
favorite,  as  it  should  be. 
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Interior  of  One  of  the  New   High  Pressure  Stations  in  Manhattan  Borocgh. 


Street    Exhibition    of    New    System,    Showing    Height    of  Stkea.\i< 
NEW  YORK'S  SUBSTITUTE  FOR   THE  FIRE  ENGINE   SYSTEM. 
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New   York's    New    Fire    Protection    System. 


THE  great  increase  in  the  height  of  modern  business  build- 
ings has  made  necessary  a  change  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
tection against  fire.  Hence  the  development  of  the  new 
high  pressure  pumping  stations  being  installed  to  protect  the 
congested  districts  of  great  cities.  The  fire  engine  is  inadequate 
in  the  days  of  the  ."skyscraper."  The  old  hand  pump  was  adequate 
in  the  era  of  the  cottage  and  two  story  house  ;  the  steam  fire  ensiue 
answered  for  the  day  of  the  four  and  five  story  buildings,  but  the 
twenty  story  structure  needs  something  more  powerful.  To 
reach  a  fire  high  up  in  the  air  there  must  be  an  abundant  supply 
■of  water,  there  must  be  sufficient  power  to  force  it  up,  and  there 
must  be  strong  extra  heavy  rubber  hose  or  iron  pipes  to  carry  it. 
Several  years  ago,  through  the  suggestions  of  Mayor  George 
B.  McClellan,  of  New  York,  backed  up  by  the  Merchants'  As.so- 
ciation  and  the  Fire  Underwriters,  appropriations  were  made  to 
•establish  in  the  city  high  pressure  pumping  stations  designed  to 
protect  the  great  business  centers  south  of  Twenty-third  street,  and 
the  congested  tenement  districts  of  the  east  side.  These  stations 
have  been  completed  within  the  past  year,  and  were  put  mto 
■service  during  the  past  summer.  They  are  said  by  expert  en- 
gineers to  be  models,  and  of  being  capable  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  putting  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings  yet 
constructed.  Additional  interest  in  the  establishment  of  these 
high  pressure  stations  was  created  in  the  minds  of  city  officials, 
business  men,  and  fire  underwriters  by  the  destructive  fire  in  the 
Parker  building,  a  ten  story  structure  of  "fireproof"  construction 
which  was  completely  gutted  on  January  lo,  1908.  Although 
there  were  twenty-five  engines,  three  water  towers,  and  eiglit 
hook  and  ladder  companies  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire,  the 
department  utterly  failed  to  cope  with  flames  above  the  sixth 
floor.  It  was  a  pointed  illustration  that  the  old  types  of  appli- 
ances known  were  helpless  when  the  fire  was  above  a  certain 
height.  The  pumping  stations  and  mains  of  the  high  pressure 
system  were  hurried  to  completion,  and  will  be  further  extended 
as  soon  as  additional  appropriation  can  be  provided.  Ailready 
■$3,500,000  has  been  spent,  four  pumping  stations — two  in  Man- 
hattan and  two  in  Brooklyn — have  been  built  and  equipped,  and 
sixty-five  miles  of  high  pressure  mains  have  been  laid. 

The  four  pumping  stations  are  practically  identical  in  capacity, 
the  two  in  Manhattan  and  one  of  those  in  Brooklyn  being  con- 
nected with  the  salt  water  of  the  harbor  as  well  as  with  the 
fresh  water  mains.  While  the  system  is  called  the  "Salt  Water 
System,"  it  is  expected  that  fresh  water  will  be  used  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  duplex  water  supply  is  installed  as  a 
safeguard  against  accidents.  liach  station  is  equipped  with  five 
motor  driven  multi-stage  centrifugal  pumps.  The  mains  are  12 
and  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe,  and  the  two  present  stations  are  capa- 
ble of  delivering  30,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  a  pressure 
at  the  hydrant  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch.  At  a  recent  test 
of  the  Gansevoort  station  (Manhattan)  the  firemen  connected 
up  a  line  of  1,000  feet  of  the  new  2j^-inch  high  pressure  hose. 
Even  with  this  stretch  of  hose  there  was  a  pressure  of  125 
pounds  delivered  at  the  nozzle. 

Chief  Croker,  of  the  fire  department,  was  delighted  with  the 
tests,  and  calculates  that  there  could  be  concentrated  at  any  point 
near  one  of  the  present  pumping  stations  a  greater  volume  of 
water  at  a  higher  pressure  than  could  be  supplied  by  all  the 
fire  engines  on  Manhattan  island.  With  but  six  of  the  ten  pumps 
at  work,  it  is  calculated  there  could  be  taken  from  eight  hydrants 
thirty-two  lines  of  hose  that  would  deliver  streams  that  could 
be  sent  without  trouble  to  the  top  of  a  twelve  story  building. 
Such  an  emergency  will,  however,  hardly  be  necessary.  Every 
tall  building,  under  the  law,  must  be  supplied  with  standpipes. 
and  every  floor  must  have  serviceable  hose  easily  accessible  The 
policy  is  always  to  fight  a  fire  from  the  inside. 


In  actual  service  it  is  proposed  to  handle  this  heavy  pressure 
from  the  valve  at  the  hydrant  just  as  the  engineer  has  handled 
his  engine.  A  stream  that  would  kill  a  man  at  50  feet  distance 
from  the  nozzle  is  too  strong  for  any  but  the  most  stublwrn 
blaze.  The  valve  on  the  hydrant  will  regulate  this  so  that  any 
pressure  desired  can  be  delivered.  A  system  that  can  turn  out 
a  stream  as  gentle  as  a  garden  hose  or  can  throw  a  column  of 
water  on  the  roof  of  the  seventeen  story  Metropolis  Bank  build- 
ing— as  was  done  in  one  of  the  recent  tests — appears  to  be  ideal 
for  fire  fighting. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  system,  however,  has  occasioned 
an  entire  remodeling  of  fire  hose  construction.  'Ihc  old  q\iality— 
which  frequently  burst  under  the  engine  pressure,  would  be 
worthless  under  the  new  system.  The  fire  companies  in  New 
York  are  now  being  supplied  with  heavy  3  and  2^-inch  hose,  and 
with  special  wagons  for  carrying  it.  The  hose  wagon  answers 
alarms  just  as  the  old  engine  used  to  do,  and  in  three  of  the 
down  town  houses  the  engines  have  been  entirely  removed. 
When  loaded  with  hose,  carrying  a  full  complement  of  men  and 
the  necessary  equipment  of  nozzle  tripods,  pressure  gages  and 
connecting  appliances,  these  wagons  weigh  six  tons,  or  more  than 
the  heaviest  engine  built. 

The  specifications  for  the  hose  required  for  the  new  high 
pressure  system  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  other  hose 
ordered  by  the  New  York  fire  department,  and  are  severe.  The 
tests  made  for  the  purchases  of  hose  made  since  the  Parker 
building  fire  have  been  rigid,  and  to  succeed  in  selling  the  city 
only  the  best  quality  of  material  can  be  used.  The  hue  and  cry 
raised  against  the  quality  of  hose  in  service  at  that  fire  has  had 
the  eflfect  of  arousing  the  department  to  the  exercise  of  great, 
caution,  and  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  the  $250,000  spent  for  hose 
since  that  time  has  been  for  absolute  value  received.  About  one- 
third  of  this  amount  is  intended  for  the  high  pressure  service 

The  specifications  call  for  a  tensile  strength  for  the  inner  tube 
of  1,100  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  calculation  being  based  on  a 
wall  of  an  inch  thickness.  The  inner  tube  and  the  cover  must  be 
made  of  at  least  65  per  cent,  chemically  pure,  best  Para  rubber, 
and  the  cover  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  950  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  inner  tube  must  have  a  thickness  of  from  1-16 
to  1-12  of  an  inch.  A  two-inch  piece  of  either  the  inner  tube  or 
the  cover  must  stretch  to  12  inches,  and  after  remaining  stretched 
for  10  minutes  recover  its  original  size.  When  tested  in  50-foot 
lengths  under  hydraulic  pressure  of  400  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  the  expansion  must  not  be  more  than  %  of  an  inch,  and  the 
twist  must  not  be  more  than  one  turn.  The  elongation  of  the 
length  tested  must  not  be  more  than  30  inches,  and  the  friction 
must  not  exceed  20  pounds  in  pressure  reduction.  The  duck  between 
the  two  casings  must  be  manufactured  from  the  best  sea  island 
cotton.  The  warp  must  stand  a  strain  of  300  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  the  filler  must  stand  375.  Before  the  recent  purchases 
40  lengths  of  hose  were  given  rigid  tests,  with  the  result  that 
practically  every  one  of  them  came  within  the  specifications. 

Speaking  of  this,  the  manager  of  a  rubber  company  which  has 
supplied  a  large  amount  of  hose  to  the  city  of  late  said:  "I  do 
not  know  how  the  tests  may  have  been  made  in  times  past,  but  I 
know  that  in  the  recent  purchase  made  by  the  city,  there  was  no 
chance  for  a  faulty  piece  of  hose  to  slip  in.  The  engineers  were 
diligent  in  their  work,  and  every  requirement  in  the  rigid  specifi- 
cations was  insisted  upon  to  the  letter.  The  city  got  good 
hose,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of  any  trouble 
occurring  on  this  account.  The  pressure  test,  I  think,  was  double 
what  will  be  required,  even  in  the  high  pressure  service.  All  of 
the  hose  sold  is  fully  guaranteed  for  four  years,  and  any  section 
which  bursts  or  otherwise  breaks  down  within  that  period — unless 
it  has  been  injured  by  some  accident — must  be  replaced   by  the 
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company  selling  it.  The  city  is  amply  protected,  and  it  has  bought 
the  best." 

The  representative  of  another  rubber  company  said :  "Speaking 
for  our  company,  I  know  that  our  material  was  all  that  could 
have  been  asked  for,  and  in  every  test  that  was  made  our  per- 
centage was  practically  perfect.  The  specifications  required  400 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  Our  hose  was  built  to  with- 
stand 800  pounds  pressure.  The  outer  casing  and  the  inner  tube 
were  both  made  of  the  very  best  Para,  and  all  of  our  rubber 
material  stood  without  fault  the  stretching  tests  required.  I  do 
not  see  how  stronger  hose  could  be  built  than  the  New  York 
fire  department  is  requiring  us  to  make  at  this  time." 

The  result  of  this  introduction  of  the  high  pressure  system 
means  the  retirement  of  the  picturesque  fire  engine  from  the 
downtown  district.  Althougli  it  was  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
for  fighting  flames  in  its  day,  the  high  pressure  system  offers  a 
very  much  better  remedy.  The  hose  carriage  is  now  given  the 
right  of  way  in  certain  sections  over  the  old-time  engines. 
Water  can  be  turned  on  in  every  tall  building  at  a  higlier  pressure 
than  any  engine  in  the  city  of  New  York  could  ever  furnish. 
The  delays  which  traffic  and  congested  streets  offer  to  the  arrival 
of  fire  apparatus  are  practically  eliminated,  because  almost  every 
building  and  certainly  every  block  has  its  fire  apparatus  on  hand. 
The  racing  horses  and  the  clanging  engines  were  a  picturesque 
feature  of  city  life,  but,  like  many  other  picturesque  features, 
they  have  been  retired  by  the  practical  achievements  of  modern 
invention. 

The  fact  that  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  and  all  of  the 
veteran  fire  fighters  are  delighted  with  the  efficiency  and  the 
promise  that  the  high  pressure  system  offers  indicates  that  it  is 
an  improvement  that  has  come  to  stay.  As  the  service  is  made 
better  it  will  be  extended,  and  it  is  not  out  of  reason  to  e.xpect 
that  the  fire  engine  will  within  a  few  years  be  relegated  exclusive- 
ly to  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  and  to  suburban  districts. 

Mayor  McClellan,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  New  York,  dated  January  4,  said : 

"The  almost  immediate  effect  on  insurance  rates  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  results  of  the  installation  of  the  high  pressure 
service.  On  December  9  last  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Ex- 
change ordered  a  general  reduction  of  rates  in  the  Manhattan 
high  pressure  zone.  This  reduction,  I  am  reliably  informed,  will 
mean  an  immediate  saving  in  premiums  of  $500,000  a  year,  and 
is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  another  reduction." 


THE   OBITUARY   RECORD. 


SCRAP   RUBBER  IN   RUSSIA. 


TO  THE  Editor  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World:  In  your  issue 
of  December  i  (page  87)  I  have  read  the  article  headed 
"Russian  Tax  on  Scrap  Exports."  Regarding  this  subject  I 
should  like  to  say: 

First,  that  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  Russia  will  yield 
in  repealing  the  export  duty  on  old  rubber,  and  while  such 
concession  may  be  made  after  a  while,  it  will  not  be  very  soon. 

Second,  if  Russia  should  yield,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  old  rubber  shoes,  because  the  stock  of  old  rubber  shoes 
in  Russia  is  almost  exhausted,  and  the  rubber  factories  in 
Russia  are  now  in  need  of  much  material. 

The  American  rubber  reclaiming  works  could  only  gain 
through  it,  since  the  Russian  rubber  factories  will  then  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  sale  of  reclaimed  rubber.  Now 
the  Russian  rubber  works  buy  the  old  rubber  shoes  by  r  ruble 
50  copecks  per  pood  (Russian  weight)  cheaper  than  the  Amer- 
ican rubber  manufacturers,  and  as  there  is  no  export  tax  on 
reclaimed  rubber  in  Russia,  the  Russian  manufacturers  are  at 
present  enabled  to  compete  with  the  Americans.  But  if  the  ex- 
port duty  in  Russia  should  be  stopped,  this  will  no  longer  be 
the  case,  for  then  the  Russian  manufacturers  will  get  the  old 
rubber  shoes  no  cheaper  than  the  American  works. 

Odessa,    Decfmber   25,    1908.  MERCH.\NT, 


JOHN  JOSEPH  BANIGAX,  elder  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Banigan,  a  leading  rubber  manufacturer,  died  of  apoplexy 
on  December  31,  1908,  at  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan,  in  his 
forty-sixth  year.  Joseph  Banigan  was  the  founder  of  the  Woon- 
sccKet  Rubber  Co.,  and  later  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber 
Co.,  and  in  the  interval  was  president  for  three  years  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  John  J.  Banigan  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  July  7,  186.3.  He  was  graduated  from  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham  (New  York),  and  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father  was  associated  with  the  corporations  con- 
trolled by  the  latter.  He  married  Mary  C.  Davis,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Davis,  a  prominent  dry  goods  dealer  in  Prov- 
idence, who  survives  with  three  sons — Joseph,  Richard  Davis, 
and  John  Joseph  Banigan,  Jr.  Mr.  Banigan's  brother,  William 
Bernard  Banigan,  died  in   February,   1901. 

R.  LiNDS.w  Coleman,  who  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Somer- 
set, Virginia,  was  some  time  president  of  the  Western  Wheel 
Works  (Chicago),  an  important  bicycle  manufacturing  concern. 
When  this  company  became  a  part  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co., 
he  was  for  a  while  president  of  the  latter,  at  a  time  when  it 
controlled  a  number  of  rubber  tire  factories.  He  was  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co.,  in  the  first  steps 
toward   its   liquidation. 


*     *     * 


Ferdinand  Hecht,  since  1881  a  member  of  the  firm  of  George 
Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  importers  of  rubber  goods  in  New  York,  died 
on  January  4  in  Berlin,  where  he  represented  the  European  in- 
terests of  his  house.  He  was  born  in  1853  at  Nesselroeden, 
German}'. 

A  NEW  RUBBER  SHOE  MACHINE. 


r  A.  SAUNDERS  has  always  had  original  ideas  and  notably 
*—"  sound  ones,  and  it  is  therefore  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  the  shoe  trade  that  he  has  brought  out  a  new  shoe- 
making  machine.  To  be  really  ex- 
act, it  is  not  a  shoemaking  machine 
— it  is  a  combination  of  a  dry  heater 
and  a  press.  The  press  part  engages 
only  the  sole  and  the  heel,  and  the 
heat  is  so  graduated  that  vulcaniza- 
tion takes  place  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  upper,  whicli  is  not  in  a  press, 
but  is  cured  in  hot  air.  The  mold- 
heater  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
looks  perfectly  practicable.  The 
product  should  be  in  appearance  bet- 
'  ter  than  the  ordinary  shoe,  the  whole 
of  wliit'h  is  cured  in  dry  heat  with- 
out pressure.  The  invention  here 
^S'jims\sssssssmss\sssms\ss^^^^  referred    to    is    covered    by    United 

"  States  patent  No.  905,105. 


TARIFF  CONVENTION  CALLED. 


A  CALL  for  a  National  Tariff  Commission  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  February  16-18,  has 
been  issued  by  a  number  of  representative  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Western  Association  of  Shoe  Wholesalers,  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
in  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  various  other  bodies.  The 
object  is  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  permanent,  non- 
partisan, semi-judicial  tariff  commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  studies  pertinent  to  the  tariff  question. 
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The    Past   Year   in    the   Crude    Rubber   Trade. 


THE   London   I 
rnbbcr    niai 


PEVIEWED   BY   LONDON    HOUSES. 

firm  of  Lewis  &   Peat,   in   their   review   of  the 
market    for    1908,    devote    particular    attention    to 
the  increased  volume  and  increased  regularity  of  the  sup- 
plies of  plantation  rubber,  which  they  believe  to  be  used  now  by 
practically  all  manufacturers,  large  and  small.     In  regard  to  the 
situation  generally  they  say : 

"With  the  greatly  enhanced  values  of  fine  Para  and  the  enor- 
mously increased  consumption  shown  by  the  heavy  deliveries 
to  all  parts,  consumers  turned  their  attention  to  medium  grades, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enormous  accumulated  stocks  disappeared 
and  went  into  consumption.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves 
and  show  the  very  healthy  state  of  the  rubber  trade  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  complaints  of  bad  trade  and  slack 
business.  Nine  months  ago  we  had  enormous  stocks  and  low 
prices ;  to-day  we  have  exceedingly  small  stocks  and  excellent 
prices  and  a  good  demand. 

"One  result  of  the  very  heavy  decline  in  the  values  early  in 
the  year  of  medium  grades  and  wild  rubbers  (other  than  Para) 
has  unquestionably  been  to  enormously  decrease  the  production 
and  collection  of  a  great  many  sorts,  and  hence  our  stocks  have 
not  been  replenished  by  them,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
will  be,  if  supplies  of  Plantatioti  are  available  and  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present  large  and  ever  increasing  demand 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  any  forecast  as  to  prices  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  we  are  of  opinion  that  fluctuations  will  not  be  heavy  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  we  look  for  a  continued  good  demand 
both  for  fine  Para  and  Plantation — a  demand  sufficient  to  take 
and  consume  at  satisfactory  prices  all  the  Amazon  and  planta- 
tions are  likely  to  send  us  at  present." 

Lewis  &  Peat  issue  a  chart  of  comparative  prices  of  wild  and 
plantation  ''Para"  rubber  for  the  past  four  years.  Prices  of 
the  two  classes  have  invariably  risen  or  fallen  concurrently. 
though  not  always  at  the  same  rate.  The  price  difference  be- 
tween wild  and  plantation  rublier  has  diminished  with  consid- 
erable regularity.  Thus  in  May,  1905,  Plantation  sold  at  a  shilling 
above  the  highest  quotation  for  wild  rubber,  while  in  the  summer 
of  1908,  for  a  brief  while,  the  difference  was  less  than  2  pence. 
The  latter  condition  was  exceptional,  however.  The  highest 
quotation  frr  wild  Para  rubber  during  1908,  shown  on  the  chart, 
was  5s.  -id.  [=$1.31.7],  while  Plantation  sold  up  to  6.J.  [=$1.45.9]. 
The  low-est  for  Plantation  during  the  year  wa'  3s.  2d.,  while  wild 
Para  declined  to  2s.  gd. 


S.  Figgis  &  Co.  in  their  annual  re\  iew  likewise  draw  attention 
particularly  to  the  development  of  plantation  rubber  as  a  market 
factor.  They  introduce  comparative  figures  to  indicate  declining 
production  in  Africa  and  in  most  regions  in  America  except  in 
the  Amazon  valley — wild  Para  rubber.  "The  rapid  fluctuations 
and  extraordinary  rise  in  values,"  they  say,  "appear  hardly  due 
to  natural  or  normal  causes,  but  the  world's  demand  has  been 
more  than  equal  to  the  reduced  supply,  and  at  some  periods  our 
stocks  have  been  remarkably  small,  especially  of  fine  Para. 
Total  stocks  are  now  smaller  than  for  many  years.  .  .  .  English 
consumption  of  rubber  has  been  very  large,  that  of  France  and 
Germany  good,  Russia  only  moderate,  and  America  much  less 
till  quite  recently.  We  think  invisible  stocks  must  be  large  in 
America,  owing  to  her  very  free  buying  this  last  three  months. 
The   European   stocks   are  exceedingly   small." 

Lewis  &  Peat  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  plantation  crop  now 
comes  in  crepe  form,  and  they  think  it  can  be  taken  as  the  most 
satisfactory  grade.  S.  Figgis  &  Co.  refer  to  a  further  general 
improvement  in   preparation  of  plantation   sorts,   with   more  fine 


clean  crepe.  They  emphasize  particularly  the  importance  of 
sending  in  clean  rubber,  and,  where  practicable,  of  keeping  sep- 
arate the  product  of  immature  trees. 

THE    HAVRE    MARKET. 

A  KF.viEW  of  the  rubber  trade  at  Havre  for  1908  has  been  issued 
by  Jean  Roederer,  broker,  of  that  port,  from  which  we  quote : 

"During  the  past  year  our  market  has  not  witnessed  a  very 
material  development,  the  severe  crisis  that  has  prevailed  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  having  rendered  impossible  the  exportation 
of  a  portion  of  the  supplies  that  were  customarily  sent  here;  in 
addition  a  marked  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  importations 
from  Para.     The  imports  at  Havre  have  been : 


1906. 

Krom   the   French    Congo. Kilns        314,025 

Other  sources  (e-xcept  P,Tr.T) 3.39,847 

From    Pari     3.738,055 


1907.  190S. 

892,655  884,733' 

232,321  130,000 

3.339,147  2,483.444 


Total    4,391,927         4,404.123         3.498.177 

"The  quality  of  the  rubber  imported  from  the  French  Congo 
remains  excellent  and  it  finds  ready  and  profitable  sale  in  this 
market.  'Hie  status  of  the  product,  which  was  very  uncertain  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  was  still  worse  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, at  one  time  Para  touching  2S.  gd.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  an  absolute  lack  of  sale  or  selling  under  price  of  varied 
kinds,  put  in  the  background  by  the  low  price  of  Para  and  Peru- 
vian varieties.  The  demand  only  revived  in  March,  when  the 
American  crisis  appeared  to  have  been  inspired.  Nevertheless, 
business  did  not  attain  any  great  development  until  autumn. 
Since  then,  the  sales  booked  have  been  effected  with  the  great- 
est activity.  The  considerable  advance  accorded  to  Para  did 
not  maintain  itself  altogether  and  the  year  closed  at  5s.  to  5.?.  2d." 

Total  Imports  of  Rubber  at  Havre, 

Kilos.  Kilos. 

1897 1,814.000  1903 1,862,000 

1898 2,138,000  1904 2,188,000 

1899 1,856,000  1905 3,291,000 

1900 2,350,000  1906 4,391,927 

igoi 2,241,000  1907 4,464,123 

1902 1,948,000  1908 3,498,177 

CONGO    RUBBER   AND   THE   ANTWERP   MARKET. 

In  their  ,iniui.'il  review  of  the  Antwerp  rulibcr  market  for 
190S  Messrs.  Grisar  &  Co.,  the  official  brokers,  again  confine 
their  remarks  mainly  to  the  decline  of  the  natural  supplies  in  the 
Congo  Free  State — since  recently  a  Belgian  colony — and  the  out- 
look for  rubber  cultivation  there.  First,  however,  may  be  in- 
troduced a  table  of  the  arrivals  of  rubber  at  Antwerp  during 
the  last  ten  calendar  years: 

■^'kaks.  Congo  State.     Other  Sources.        Total. 

1899    Kilos    2,992,414  410,416  3,402,880 

1900  4,902,003  796,032  5,698,03s 

1901  5,417456  43174^  5.849.202 

1902  4,992,954  41 1.031  5.403.985 

190.?  5,180,401  546,082  5,726,483 

1904  4,723,618  1,040,238  5.765.856 

1905  4,442,607  1,271,121  5,713,728 

1906  4,593,759  1,178,303  5.772.o62 

1907  4.346,141  708,332  5.054.473 

1908  4,262,531  772,813  5,035,344 

Messrs,   Grisar  &   Co.   say : 

"The  total  importations  of  rubber  into  this  market  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  past  year.  The  reforms 
effected  in  the  economic  administration  of  our  new  colony 
(Congo  Free  State),  notably  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the 
tax.  explain  the  slight  decrease  relating  to  importations.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  more  than  transient. 

"If  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  forests  are  almost  exhausted, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  other  parts  of  the  territory,  which 
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have  been  barely  e.xploiled  up  to  the  present  time  in  an  effective 
manner,  and  which  have  consequently  not  been  utilized,  may  be 
described  as  hiding  veritable  reserves  of  caoutchouc.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  anticipating  the  opening  up  of  rubber  plan- 
tations established  at  the  instance  of  the  Congo  State,  that  the 
annual  output  of  the  past  years,  which  has,  so  to  say,  not  varied, 
will  remain  practically  the  same. 

"It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  noted  that  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  quality  of  the  rubber  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  improved.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  has  been  directed  to  this  point  and  that  special 
recommendations  have  been  made  in  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the 
remedy  of  a  condition  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  Congo 
rubber. 

"If  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  the  various  qualities  have  not 
materially  increased,  die  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  acute 
crisis  in  the  value  of  the  article  that  has  prevailed  during  the 
year.  If  the  economical  conditions  governing  the  exploitation  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  have  permitted,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices, 
regular  exportation,  it  has  not  been  the  same  with  the  output 
of  other  countries,  where  the  regular  exploitation  has  been 
very  much  restricted,  and  is  in  some  instances  completely  inter- 
rupted, the  low  prices  to  which  the  product  has  declined  not  al- 
lowing of  its  profitable  exportation.  If,  however,  the  quantity 
exported  has  been  smaller,  the  quality  has  been  better.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  in  the  relatively  higher  prices  always  obtained 
for  the  better  qualities.  This  is  a  valuable  example  for  the  future 
and  the  producers  will  do  well  to  be  inspired  by  these  considera- 
tions, because  if  some  day  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
world's  output  of  rubber  should  depress  prices  in  a  serious  and 
continuous  fashion,  only  the  best  grades  produced  will  be  able 
to  retain  a  position  in  the  market. 

''Plantations. — It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  as  far  as 
rubber  is  concerned,  the  future  of  the  Belgian  Congo  depends 
essentially  on  the  plantations  that  are  established  there.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  equatorial  forests  generally,  constantly  placed 
under  contribution,  are  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted, 
which  is  making  the  exploitation  increasingly  difficult.  This 
complex  and  troublesome  problem  has  been  definitely  solved  in 
the  Far  East,  where  the  success  of  plantations  surpasses  all 
expectations,  as  much  in  the  account  of  the  vigorous  growth 
and  continuous  yield  of  the  trees  as  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  product  obtained.  In  addition,  the  output  of  these  undertak- 
ings has  always  been  profitable,  even  at  the  worst  period  of 
the  financial  depression,  because  of  the  low  cost  price ;  this  con- 
tinues to  decrease  in  proportion  and  extent  as  the  trees  increase 
in  size  and  yield  more  rubber." 

The  report  here  relates  to  the  details  of  rubber  planting  in 
Ceylon  and  Malaya,  covering,  it  is  stated,  300,000  acres,  and  in- 
volving an  investment  of  £15,000,000  [i^about  $75,000,000].  The 
exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  those  regions  increased  from 
7,910  pounds  in  1899  to  2,468,000  in  1907. 

With  regard  to  rubber  planting  in  the  Congo  colony,  as  far 
as  the  government  is  exclusively  concerned,  the  number  of  trees 
and  vines  set  out  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

End  of  1905.     End  of  1906.     Endofipo;. 

Lianes    (creepers)     8,575,000  10,150,000  11,564,077 

Manihot.     Hevea,     Ficus,     etc 157,000  188,000  225,944 

Fiiiitumia   elastica    753,000  1.187,000  2,417,631 

Total    9,485,000  11,525,000  :4, 207,552 

"The  general  results  obtained  in  the  Congo  up  to  the  present 
time,"  Messrs.  Grisar  &  Co.  remark,  "are  especially  encouraging, 
as  far  as  the  cultivation  of  Funtmnia  elastica  is  concerned ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  accord  the  preference  always 
to  this  species  in  future  plantations,  and  wherever  local  condi- 
tions are  suited  to  this  particular  culture. 

"The  plantations  of  which  we  have  spoken  here  are  distributed 
throughout   the    colonial   territory.     But   it   will   suffice   to   refer 


particularly  to  three  great  centers  established,  respectively— in 
the  Lower  Congo,  the  Ubangi  and  the  Lualaba-Kasai.  The  first 
of  these,  especially,  located  on  the  bank  of  Ganda-Sundi,  is  re- 
garded as  a  model  plantation.  Established  about  two  vears,  with 
a  working  force  of  about  300  people,  it  contains  to-day  225,000 
Funttiinia  elastica,  20,000  Hcvea  Brasiliensis,  and  76,000  Landol- 
phia  Klainci  vines,  covering  a  superficial  area  of  346  hectares 
[^855  acres].  The  work  under  way  allows  us  to  state  that 
this  agricultural  center  will  take  in,  ne.xt  spring,  200  hectares, 
with  130,000  more  trees,  which  extends  the  superficial  planted 
area  of  this  agricultural  enterprise  to  546  hectares." 

CoMP.\R.\TiVE  Antwerp  Prices   (Fr.\ncs  per  Kilo). 

Dec.  31,  '07.         Dec.  31,  '08.     Increase. 

Kasai,    red,    1 9.00-9.40 

Loanda   II   kind 8.10-8.40 

Kasai,    black    9.00-9.40 

Equateur,  Ikelemba, 

Lopori,   etc 9.00-9.40 

Upper  Congo,  ordinary....     8.50-8.80 

Uruwimi    Uele    8.50-8.80 

Mongala  strips   8.50-8.80 

Red  thimbles  (root  rubber)     4.25-4.50 
a   Para  fine    3s.  4d.-3S.  6d. 

[a  In  English  money,  I'er  pound.] 

[Ten  francs  per   kiIogram=87^^    cents   per    pound.] 

RANGE  OF  PARA  RUBBER  PRICES. 
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CHART     SHOWING     FLUCTUATIONS     IN     ISLANDS     SPOT     FINE 

PARA   RUBBER  AT   NEW   YORK,    FOR   THREE    YEARS. 

[Copyright,    1909,   by   Henry  A.    Cuuld.] 


When  James  B.  Angell,  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
Brown  University,  over  fifty  years  ago  translated  Dr.  F.  Lue- 
dersdorff's  essay  on  india-rubber  from  the  German,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  appreciated  the  importance  to  rubber  science  of 
its  contents,  or  that  he  ever  learned  it  later.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  has  forgotten  the  whole  matter,  in  view  of  the 
busy  life  that  he  has  led  and  continues  to  lead.  For  while  Dr. 
Angell  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  on  January  7,  he  still 
fills  the  position  of  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  he  has  held  since  1871,  after  having  previously  done  much 
work  of  importance  in  many  lines — in  the  diplomatic  world 
as  well  as  in  the  development  of  educational  institutions. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great   Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


ADMIRALTY 
CONTRACTS. 


DL'kING  the  last  year  or  two  the  government  authorities 
have  placed  their  contracts  for  a  limited  period  of  six 
months,  instead  of  for  the  whole  year  as  was  formerly 
the  rule.  This  really  only  amounted  to  having  a  right  to  change 
the  contractor  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  it  seemed  desirable  to 
do  so,  and  further  it  allowed  of  cer- 
tain orders  being  distributed  among  a 
larger  number  of  manufacturers.  Now, 
however,  I  understand  the  old  practice  is  being  reverted  to,  and 
contracts  for  delivery  over  twelve  months  will  be  placed.  This 
will  be  somewhat  later  than  in  recent  years,  the  new  tender 
forms  not  being  expected  until  early  in  January.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  new  regulation  or  alterations  in  the  reformed 
chemical  tests.  With  regard  to  the  alcoholic  potash  extraction 
test  I  hear  the  usual  stories  of  goods  which  do  not  pass  it,  go- 
ing into  store  and  consumption.  As  these  stories  arise,  however, 
from  trade  competitors  they  must  be  accepted  with  some  degree 
■of  reserve.  With  regard  to  the  test  itself,  although  an  un- 
•  doubted  improvement  on  the  old  moist  heat  test,  it  could  be  modi- 
fied with  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  alcoholic  extraction 
being  preceded   by  an   extraction  with   acetone. 

The  last  report  of  this   Manchester  company  shows   a  profit 

nearly  four  times  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  allows 

of   a    dividend   of   7V2    per   cent,    being 

GOKTON     RUBBER    CO.,  •,  u    .^i      »i  j-  j  r 

'    „„"°  paid  on  both  the  ordmary  and  prefer- 

ence  shares.  A  specific  reference  to 
this  seems  justified  because  the  opinion  has  been  freely  ex- 
pressed that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  strall  con- 
cerns to  compete  with  establishments  of  greater  size  and  capital 
resources.  In  several  cases  this  expression  of  opinion  has  found 
justification.  Management,  however,  has  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  failure  or  success,  and  as  the  improved  position  of 
the  Gorton  company  synchronizes  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
George  Spencer — for  many  years  connected  with  Messrs.  Charles 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited — to  the  managing  directorship  it  is 
a    fair   presumption   that   credit   attaches   to   him. 

I  SEE  from  a  paragraph  on  tlie  subject  in  the  December  issue 

■  of  The  Indi.v  RunBER  Woklp  that  it  is  suggested  to  put  a  com- 

paratively hi.gh  import  duty  on  barytes 
BARYTES.  coming  into  the  United  States  in  order 

to  benefit  the  home  mining  industry. 
Although  barytes  has  never  figured  in  England  as  a  compound  of 
high  class  rubber  goods,  it  has  always  found  regular  application 
in  the  trade.  I  understand  that  its  use  in  the  American  rubber 
trade  has  considerably  increased,  and  after  the  paint  trade  the 
rubber  trade  is  the  principal  producer.  Whether  there  is  any 
important  increase  in  its  use  in  the  British  rubber  factories  is 
a  point  on  which  I  have  no  direct  information,  and  am  unlikely 
to  obtain  it  easily.  British  barytes  mining  has,  however,  had  a 
great  jump  in  recent  years,  and  it  does  not  now  rank  as  the  un- 
profitable sort  of  business  it  was  a  decade  ago.  The  output  of 
crude  barytes  from  the  mines  amounted  to  41,974  tons  in  1907, 

■  compared  with  26,327  tons  in  1904,  and  being  the  highest  on 
record.  The  United  States  output  in  igo6  was  43.759  metric  tons, 
and  about  4,000  tons  annually  are  imported.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  British  output  is  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  which 
is  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  sulphate,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  is  not  used  in  the  rubber  trade.  America  hardly 
produces  any  carbonate.  The  two  countries  named  are  now  the 
leading  producers  of  barytes,  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  com- 
ing next  in  importance.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  technical  mat- 
ters, except  to  say  that  if  the  present  demand  keeps   up  there 


will  probably  be  an  advance  in  prices.  The  difficulty  in  the 
.•\merican  mining  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  product  comes 
from  a  large  number  of  small  concerns  widely  scattered,  and  the 
freights  to  the  grinding  mills  are  often  heavy.  With  such  a  low- 
priced  mineral,  moreover,  it  has  not  seemed  expedient  to  embark 
capital  on  special  machinery,  and  altogether  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  organization  and  method  so  noticeable  in  other  branches  of 
American  mining.  Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  had  been  the 
case  in  England,  but  with  the  increased  demand  the  capitalist  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  Derbyshire  "hillocker."  who  for  long  has 
earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  turning  over  the  old  lead 
mine  dumps  for  "cawk,"  as  it  is  called.  Of  course,  barium  sul- 
phate in  the  precipitated  form  is  a  normal  component  of  the  litho- 
phonc,  and  this  pigment  has  had  increased  application  botli  in  the 
paint  and  rubber  trades  in  recent  years. 

A  C0MP.-\K.'\TivEi.v  modern  procedure  in  rubber  works  practice 

is   the   issue   of   tender   forms   for  various   rubber  chemicals   to 

manufacturers  and  dealers  who  arc  sup- 

TENDERS    FOR  „    j    ^      u       •  •.•  ■  ^ 

RUBBER  CHEMICALS,  ^°^^^  '°  ^^  '"  ^  position  to  quote.  In 
many  cases  a  close  specification  is  given 
of  the  requirements,  both  as.  regards  physical  properties  and 
chemical  composition.  Owing,  in  many  cases,  to  keen  competi- 
tion among  the  suppliers  of  rubber  chemicals  who  do  not  always 
manufacture  the  goods  themselves,  prices  have  come  down  a 
good  deal  in  recent  years,  and  profits  have  shrunk  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
dealers  are  not  very  keen  on  entering  into  contracts  which  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  yield  a  very  meager  profit  now 
that  they  are  expected  to  supply  to  specific  requirements,  the  de- 
tails of  which  may  be  quite  novel  to  them.  They  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  case  of  a  certain  substance  the  specific  grav- 
ity must  always  be  5.5,  nothing  being  said  as  to  the  degree  of 
latitude  allowed.  Then  a  particular  mineral  must  be  quite  free 
from  a  certain  impurity.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  com- 
mercial chemicals  are  quite  free  from  impurities.  I  think  the 
term  commercially  free  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  buyer  who 
wished,  for  any  particular  reason,  to  get  out  of  a  contract  could 
depend  upon  finding  traces  of  the  impurity  if  the  analysis  was 
made  upon  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  material.  The  new  pro- 
cedure will,  of  course,  affect  the  middleman,  with  his  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  and  his  ignorance  of  the  details  of  manufacture  of 
what  he  sells,  more  than  it  will  the  actual  manufacturer.  As  in 
many  other  industries  the  middleman  has  l>ccome  of  less  impor- 
tance in  the  rubber  chemical  trade  of  late  years  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  the  more  general  employment  of  chemists  in  the  works 
and  keener  buying  having  combined  to  effect  his  effacement. 
Now  he  will  require  the  actual  manufacturer  to  indemnify  him 
against  claims,  a  request  which  may  not  be  readily  acceded  to  if 
only  because  it  has  not  been  customary  to  say  more  about  the 
composition  of  the  goods  except  that  they  are  the  best  quality. 

The  question  of  the  recovery  of  the  textile  fabric  in  reclaiming 
rubber  from  textiles  and  insertion  goods  has  long  been  before  the 
trade,  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  there  is 
still  no  regular  business  being  done  be- 
tween rubber  reclaimers  and  such  firms, 
notably  in  West  Yorkshire,  who  deal  in  what  may  be  termed  tex- 
tile scrap.  An  important  desideratum  is  that  the  textile  material 
must  be  entirely  free  from  rubber,  and  the  penalties  attaching 
to  a  contravention  of  this  requirement  were  too  great  in  the  case 
of  one  process  I  have  in  mind  to  encourage  the  reclaimer  to  enter 
on  the  proposed  business.  As  regards  waterproof  cuttings  the 
difficulty  has  always  been  the  due  separation  of  the  woollen  and 
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cotton  fabrics  which  find  separate  markets.  The  most  promising 
reclaiming,  or  rather  rubber  scrapping,  process  in  recent  years, 
as  far  as  the  sale  of  the  canvas  fabric  is  concerned,  is  certainly 
the  Penther  patent  machine  now  working  at  Leyland.  Here  the 
fabric  is  completely  separated  in  tlie  form  of  fluff  from  the 
rubber,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  found  a  ready  market  at 
a  satisfactory  price.  To  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  the  case, 
but  I  understand  that  for  certain  reasons,  which  it  might  not 
be  altogether  p<ilitic  to  give  in  detail,  the  fluff  is  now  no  longer 
sold.  Unlike  certain  chemical  manufacturers,  the  Penther  proc- 
ess is  not  dependent  on  the  sale  of  a  low  class  by-product  for 
its  continued  existence,  and  in  the  light  of  what  has  occurred  at 
Leyland  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  there  is  more  senti- 
ment than  commercial  importance  about  the  whole  question  of  the 
sale  of  the  fabric  as  well  as  the  rubber  by  reclaimers.  Of  course, 
at  first  sight  it  does  seem  wasteful  to  destroy  apparently  valuable 
matter,  but  when  we  consider  the  restricted  market  for  second- 
hand fabric,  and  the  fact  that  the  buyers  as  a  class  are  without 
the  financial  resources  of  a  Rothschild,  those  chiefly  concerned 
may  not  be  worthy  of  blame  after  all.  Certain  enthusiasts  are 
always  cavilling  at  the  loss  of  ammonia  escaping  up  the  chimney 
of  a  fire  place  or  stove  while  ignoring  the  difficulties  and  expense 
involved  in  its  recovery.  Ammonia  will  continue  to  run  to  waste 
from  this  source,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  fabric  in  rubber  reclaim- 
ing may  be  expected  to  continue  for  much  the  same  reason,  to 
run  to  waste. 

Colonel  Richard  K.   Birlev,  whose  connection  with  Charles 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  is  known  throughout  the  rubber  trade, 
has  been   appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
COLONEL  BiRLEY.        tenant  of  Lancashire  as  a  deputy  lieu- 
tenant for  the  county.     It  is  now  a  very 
long  time  since  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  and  his  deputies 
had  any  real  concern  with  the  defense  of  the  countrj',  but  under 
the  new   Territorial   army   scheme   the  positions  are   to  be  held 
by  men  who  have  had  military  training  or  are  concerned  in  some 
capacity  with   the   new   home   army.     Colonel   Birley,   who   is   a 
c  B.,  and  has  the  v.  d.,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Man- 
chester artillery  volunteers    (now  Territorials),  and   has  a  son 
in   the   Royal   artillery — the   regular   army.     The   uniform   of   a 
D.  L.  is  a  somewhat  striking  one,  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
that  of  an  admiral  and  a  general. 


BALATA  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


THE  history  and  economy  of  the  balata  industry  in  British 
Guiana  during  the  past  year  derive  much  of  their  interest 
and  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  licenses  have  been 
extended  from  one,  two,  and  three  years  to  fifteen  years,  thus 
affording  a  more  fixed  tenure.  This  concession  was  made  on 
the  application  of  the  holders  of  licenses,  who  hope  that 
thereby  capital  will  be  attracted  more  readily.  The  weather 
was  favorable  during  the  year;  operations  were  more  ex- 
tended; more  laborers  were  employed,  with  the  happy  result 
that  the  export  for  the  year  has  been  larger  than  it  ever  has 
been.  Colonel  Link,  who  represents  English  capitalists,  has 
been  negotiating  with  a  view  of  buying  out  a  good  many 
properties,  and  it  is  entertained  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
amalgamating  them  he  will  put  the  industry  on  a  sounder 
economic  basis.  There  would  be  a  saving  in  carriage  and 
supervising  expenses,  and  there  is  the  probability  that  the 
management  would  be  able  to  put  up  the  price  in  England, 
where  the  demand  for  balata  during  the  year  has  been 
moderately  good.  All  has  not  gone  well  with  the  laborers, 
and  the  feeling  is  that  the  labor  laws  should  be  more 
stringent.  Many  of  the  best  laborers  have  been  attracted,  by 
promises  of  better  pay,  to  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  where 
the  laws  are  so  strict  that  the  men,  it  is  said,  are  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  can  only  leave  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The    balata    exported    the    calendar   year    1908    amounted    to 


1,124,958  pounds,  as  against  991,280  in  1907.     The  exports  for 
the  past  five  financial  years  were: 

In     1903-04 pounds  531,399 

In     1904-05 "        501,509 

In     1905-06 "        550,691 

In     1906-07 "        634,242 

In     1907-08 "        973,269 

NEW   TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

"  A  IRSHIPS"  is  a  title  of  a  brochure  describing  the  application 
•**■  to  the  balloons  and  aeroplanes  which  have  figured  largely 
of  late  in  the  public  mind  of  the  rubber  balloon  fabric  made 
at  the  Continental  works  at  Hanover,  Germany.  Incidentally, 
the  qualities  of  "Continental"  tires  are  mentioned.  The  booklet 
comes  from  the  London  branch,  The  Continental  Tyre  and 
Rubber  Co.   (Great  Britain),  Limited.     [8"  x  5".     16  pages,] 

The  annual  installment  of  Price  Lists  of  the  various  Boot  and 
Shoe  companies  subsidiary  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
was  distributed  early  in  January.  The  matter  of  prices  is 
treated  on  another  page  of  this  paper.  New  illustrated  cata- 
logues have  not  been  issued  this  season,  last  year's  edition  hav- 
ing been  designed  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber having  been  printed  to  last  over. 

Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  issues  an  illustrated  catalogue 
on  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes,  dated  January  i,  1909.  covering 
all  their  products  under  "Hood"  and  "Old  Colony"  brands, 
[3%"  hi.  X  6".     61  pages.]     Also  gross  price  list,  of  12  pages. 

Kaufman  Rubber  Co.  (Berlin,  Ontario),  issue  their  first 
trade  publication,  net  price  list  of  "Life  Buoy"  rubbers,  for 
the  1909  trade.  It  covers  a  very  full  line,  and  only  net  prices  are 
quoted,     [syi"  x  6J^".    20  pages.] 

D.woL  Rubber  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island)  have  issued 
a  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  Davol  rubber  goods,  for  I909-'io, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  and  complete  list  of  the  kind  yet  got 
out  by  his  long  established  and  yet  most  progressive  house. 
It  is  devoted  to  druggists'  sundries  and  surgical  goods,  and  articles 
for  household  use  in  connection  with  these  lines.  It  is  interest- 
ing, in  comparing  this  new  catalogue  with  its  predecessors  for 
10  years  past,  to  note  not  only  the  additions  to  the  old  lines, 
but  new  features  in  pyrographic  outfits,  camera  bulbs,  gloves 
for  tanners'  use,  veterinary  goods,  and  distinctly  new  forms 
of  water  bottles,  syringes,  air  cushions  and  the  like.  The  size 
of  the  Davol  catalogue  has  been  increased  50  per  cent,  since 
10  years  ago,  when  they  were  already  among  the  largest  published 
in  the  sundries  trade.     [9"  x  6".     146  pages.] 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.  (New  York),  issue  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  improved  diving  apparatus  and  submarine  appliances, 
a  class  of  goods  rendered  serviceable  solely  by  reason  of 
the  incorporation  in  them  of  many  items  of  rubber — diving 
dresses,  air  hose,  gaskets  and  the  like.  [6"  x  9J4"-  16  pages.] 
Also,  a  price  list  of  general  hose  fittings  and  diving  apparatus, 
the  hose  items  being  for  various  purposes,  from  fire  department 
use  to  bathroom  fittings.  [4%"  x  6H"-     30  pages.] 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  issue  an  inter- 
esting booklet  devoted  to  their  demountable  "ready  flated"  tires, 
which   is   amply  illustrated.    [9^2"  x  7".     40  pages.] 

ALSO   RECEIVED. 

George  P.  Clark  Co..  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut. =Clark's  Wheels  and 
Casters    [with   rubber  tires].     24  pages. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.=Dixon's  Graphite 
Lubricants.     8   pages.     Dixon's  Motor  Lubricants.     20  pages. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connccticut.="Kantleck"  Auto- 
mobile   Rubber    Sundries.      11    pages. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts.=Fisk  Bicycle  Tires. 
Price   List.     20   pages. 

G  &  J  Tive  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. =Motorcycle  Tires,  1909,  22 
pages. 

The  Allen  Auto  Specialty  Co.,  New  York.=:Allen's  Specialties  for  the 
Motor   Car.     16   pages. 
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Some   Rubber   Interests   in    Europe. 


LARGE    DUNLOP    MANUFACTURING     PROFITS. 

AT  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  (London,  November  27),  the  reports  showed  net 
profits  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1908,  of  £302,918 
[=  $1,474,150.45],  which  permitted  the  declaration  of  dividends 
for  the  year  of  106  per  cent.,  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dunlnp 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  constituting  the  manufacturing 
division  of  the  latter.  The  capital  is  £220,000  [=  $1,070,6310]  in 
£1  shares,  of  which  181,881  arc  held  by  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Co.  The  remaining  38,119  shares,  not  issued  until  March, 
1907,  are  held  by  individual  shareholders  in  the  Pneumatic  Tyre 
Company.  The  total  investment  to  date  by  the  tire  company  in 
the  manufacturing  company  is  stated  at  £225,437,  while  the  divi- 
dends have  amounted  to  £768,762.  The  market  value  of  the 
181,881  shares  now  held  by  the  tire  company  was  stated  recently 
at  about  £1.330,000.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  was  operated  for 
the  first  year  at  a  loss  of  £724  js.  -d.,  since  which  time  the  yearly 
profits  have  been : 

In  1901 £14.097      In   1905 £144,497 

In   1902 54.854       In   1906 209,969 

In    1903 88,823       In    1907 300,060 

In   1904 157,517      In   1908 302,918 

[The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  in  addition  to  the 
income  here  referred  to  as  derived  from  manufacturing,  have 
their  profits  as  a  tire  selling  concern,  not  to  mention  their  rubber 
trade  interests  outside  of  Great  Britain.] 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros,  j.  p.)  referred  to  the  ad- 
verse conditions  of  the  cycle  and  motor  trades  during  the  year, 
though  these  conditions  were  not  regarded  as  serious  or  lasting. 
The  company  made  special  efforts  in  developing  their  general 
rubber  goods  trade,  with  the  result  that  the  net  profits  for  the 
year  were  greater  than  in  any  former  period.  The  company 
anticipate  a  great  benefit  from  the  development  of  the  taxicab 
interest.  There  has  been  created  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  a  company  prepared  to  undertake  the  mainte- 
nance and  running  of  cabs  of  any  make,  foreign  or  English, 
from  which  alone  a  profit  is  assured,  aside  from  which  it  is 
believed  that  the  close  relation  into  which  the  company  will 
be  brought  with  the  cab  proprietors  will  tend  to  the  wider  intro- 
duction of  Dunlop  tires  in  this  field.  Mr.  du  Cros  referred 
briefly  in  his  remarks  to  the  interest  of  his  company  in  a  new 
mill  in  Japan  in  course  of  erection,  and  which  was  expected  to 
be  in  full  swing  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  for 
the  year  ended  September  30.  1908,  shows  profits,  after  providing 
for  fees,  depreciation,  and  debenture  interest,  of  £192,941  {=: 
$938,947.38).  Dividends  as  follows:  Preference  shares,  5  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  £49.748;  ordinary  shares,  8  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing to  £49,998;  deferred  shares,  six  months  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent.,  and  six  months  at  the  rate  of  II  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing to  £39.996,  the  total  dividend  distribution  being  £139,742 
[=  $680,054.44].  It  is  evident  that  the  income  of  the  company 
has  been  gained  largely  from  the  profits  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  but  on  this  point  the  report  affords  no  informa- 
tion. It  would  be  manifestly  inaccurate  to  add  the  reported  pro- 
fits of  the  Rubber  company  and  the  Tyre  company  as  represent- 
ing the  net  income  of  the  Dunlop  interests. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  is  the  subject  of  a  leading 
article  in  The  Financier  (London),  headed  "Dunlop  Finance," 
and  in  which  appears  an  analysis  of  the  company's  accounts  in- 
dicating the  payment  last  year  of  £24,526  [$119,35578]  in  man- 
aging directors'  commissions.  The  joint  managing  directors 
are  Messrs.  Harvev  du  Cros  and  Arthur  du  Cros. 


SILVERTOWN  COMPANY  PROFITS. 

The  report  of  The  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Limited,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  shows  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  £52,946,  against  £56,809 
I4J-.  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1907.  The  general  busi- 
ness showed  an  increase  over  the  year  previous,  but  the  com- 
petition on  the  Continent  had  adversely  affected  the  tire  trade 
of  their  French  works,  and  the  company  had  not  escaped  the 
effects  of  depression  in  the  electrical  industry.  There  had  been 
little  doing  in  submarine  cable  work.  The  dividends  for  the 
year  were,  as  usual,  10  per  cent.  An  issue  of  £12,500  additional 
in  preference  shares  was  made  during  the  year. 

PALMER    TYRE,    LIMITED. 

The  profit  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1908,  was  £10,365, 
against  £7,684  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  dividend  I2j4 
per  cent.,  against  5  per  cent.  The  company  is  owned  by  the 
India-Rubbcr,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co,  Limited. 

GORTON  RUBBER  CCS  GOOD  YEAR. 

The  Gorton  Rubber  Ca.,  Limited,  of  Openshaw,  Manchester 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  i,  1908 — page  41], 
made  a  good  showing  for  the  year  ending  September  30.  The 
balance  available  for  distribution  was  £3,993  [^19,431.93],  and 
the  directors  recommended  a  dividend  of  75/2  per  cent,  on  or- 
dinary and  preference  shares.  During  the  year  the  capital  was 
increased  from  £25,000  to  £30,000  [=  $145,995].  The  company 
make   tires. 

AN    ENGLISH    OWNED    FACTORY    IN    AUSTRIA. 

A  NEW  rubber  factory  in  Austria  is  registered  under  the  style 
Stcinklammhofer  Gummi-Werke  G.  m.  b.  H.,  with  headquarters 
at  Vienna,  and  200,500  kronen  {=  $40,701.50]  capital.  The  situa- 
tion is  some  50  miles  east  of  Vienna,  on  a  stream  well  suited  for 
generating  electric  power.  The  business  is  owned  and  will  be 
controlled  by  G.  W.  Laugbton  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Clayton,  Man- 
chester, manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubbers  and  also  reclaimed 
rubber  and  substitutes.  Plant  was  supplied  by  Francis  Shaw  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester. 

BRITISH   RUBBER    NOTES. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  New  Pegamoid,  Limited 
(London,  December  8),  a  better  financial  showing  was  made 
than  for  some  time  past,  due  in  part  to  the  lower  price  of  cot- 
ton, and  particularly  of  camphor.  The  dividend  declared  was 
3  per  cent,  for  the  year,  absorbing  £9.000.  For  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1907,  no  dividend  was  declared. 

Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London,  September 
16,  1908;  capital  £5,000  [=$24,332.50].  Objects,  to  buy  and 
sell  rubber  and  other  footwear,  and  to  adopt  an  agreement  with 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  (Boston)  and  C.  W.  Randall,  hitherto 
representative  in  Europe  of  the  Hood  Company.  The  first 
three  directors  are ;  C.  W.  Randall,  Frederic  C.  and  R.  P.  Hood. 

W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited,  of  the  India  Rubber  Works  at  St. 
Mary's  Mills,  Leicester,  under  date  of  November  3,  advise  The 
India  Rubber  World:  "We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  this  day  appointed  as  additional  directors  of  this  com- 
pany Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Healey, 
junior.  The  original  directors,  namely,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Bates,  Mr.  Hugh  Faulkner,  and  Mr.  Phillip  II.  Lockhart,  retain 
all   their  original  holdings   and   responsibilities  in   the  company." 

The  gross  profit  of  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Limited,  for  the  business 
year  was  £63,411,  and  the  net  profit  £40,124  [^195,263.45]  The 
preference  dividend  was  554  per  cent.  A  dividend  was  paid 
on  the  ordinary  shares  for  the  period  from  February  20  to 
August  31,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  year. 
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The    Editor's   Book   Table. 


MANUAI.  r,F  THE  PLANTER  IN  MALAYSIA.  PARA  RUBBER 
Cultivation. — Hevca  Brasitiensis.  [Also:  Manuel  du  Planteur  en  Malay- 
sie.  Culture  An  Caoutchouc  de  Para.]  By  C.  Mathieu.  Pans;  Chal- 
lamel.     1909.     [Paper.  410.  Pp.  iv   +   201.     Price   18  francs.] 

IN  view  of  the  volume  to  which  the  literature  of  rubber  culture 
has  attained,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  so  much  new 
matter  would  be  found  in  a  single  book  as  our  author  has 
presented  here.  Its  chief  merit,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the 
newness  of  any  feature,  but  in  the  compilation  with  the  new  of 
so  good  a  summary  of  what  has  been  printed  on  the  subject 
hitherto.  We  believe  that  no  other  book  in  the  same  field  covers 
the  planting  of  rubber  so  comprehensively,  though  as  its  title  in- 
dicates, it  is  designed  for  planters  of  Hevca  in  the  Far  East,  and 
has  a  less  practical  bearing  upon  planting  elsewhere  or  of  other 
species.  M.  Mathieu  begins  with  the  question  of  location  and 
environment,  the  choice  of  soil,  the  details  to  be  considered  in 
housing  the  administration  and  working  forces,  and  many  other 
practical  matters  which  have  to  do  with  a  rubber  plantation,  but 
which  do  not  always  receive  proper  attention  with  sufficient 
promptness.  Plans  are  given  of  buildings  and  estimates  of 
costs;  the  labor  question  as  it  exists  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States  is  dealt  with  fully,  and  so  on.  Then  the  matter  of  clearing 
away  forests  is  taken  up,  and  in  proper  order  all  the  details  of 
rubber  culture  from  planting  the  seed  to  extracting  latex  and 
preparing  and  shipping  rubber  and  marketing  it.  The  work  ends 
with  some  estimates  of  cost  for  opening  and  maintaining  a  plan- 
tation, which  will  be  useful  at  least  in  suggesting  to  intending 
planters  the  details  under  which  expenditures  may  be  expected 
to  be  called  for.  The  book  contains  a  few  pages  of  statistics, 
well  arranged  and  informing.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  good. 

The  book  is  printed  in  both  English  and  French,  but  neither 
part  is  a  translation  from  the  other.  The  author  explains  that 
the  French  text  was  an  afterthought,  and  was  written  while  the 
English  was  going  through  the  press,  and  that  in  some  respects  it 
is  the  more  up-to-date  section  of  the  book.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  author  was  one  of  the 
earliest  planters  of  Hevea  in  Malaya. 

EXPOSICAO  COLONIAL  PE  ALGODAO,  BORRACHA,  CACAU  E 
Cafe  (Abri!  a  Maio  de  1906).  Catalogo  sob  a  Direccao  de  Ernesto  de 
Vasconcellos.  •  ■  -   Lisbon:    1906.      [Paper.   8vo.   Pp.   xxni    +    104.] 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  a  record  of  an  iinportant  undertaking 
for  the  promotion  of  Portuguese  colonial  interests  in  .A.frica,  was 
compiled  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Lisbon.  The  Borracha  is  of  course  india-rubber,  and  the  de- 
tails regarding  the  80  exhibits  of  this  material  is  of  value  for 
permanent  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  distribution  of 
native  rubbers  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Guinea, 
besides  which  there  are  notes  on  products  of  rubber  plantations. 

K^LFNDER  FUER  DIE  GUMilMNDUSTRIE  UND  VERWANDTE  BE- 
'triebe  1909  .  .  .  von  Edgar  Herhst.  Fabrikdirektor.  Mit  der  Beilage: 
Tahrbuch  der  Kautschuk- Industrie.  Berlin:  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsge- 
sellschaft.      [1909.]      [Leather.     24mo.      Pp.   460.     Price,  4.50  marks.] 

This  comprehensive  annual  is  intended  to  be  helpful  in  every 
"branch  of  the  rubber  trade,  whether  in  the  factory,  or  adminis- 
trative office,  or  to  the  salesman  of  rubber  goods.  Comparative 
prices  of  raw  rubber  are  given  in  English,  American,  German 
and  French  money;  temperature  equivalents  by  the  Fahrenheit 
and  other  scales;  tables  of  loss  in  washing  of  rubber;  changes  in 
customs  duties  on  rubber  goods  in  different  countries  during 
the  year;  statistics  of  German  imports  and  exports  of  rubber 
goods;  patents  laws  in  different  countries  and  recent  information 
under  various  other  headings— all  concise,  accurate,  and  up  to 
date.  The  literary  section  has  to  do  with  the  latest  results  in 
chemical  research  as  related  to  rubber,  including  references  to 


the  principal  publications  appearing  in  this  branch  during  the 
year.  There  is  a  summary  also  of  the  more  important  patents 
relating  to  rubber.  The  publishers  named  on  the  title  page  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  Gummi-Zeitung. 

RUBBER.  ITS  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON,  MALAYA,  AND  JAVA. 
Report  of  Observations  Made  by  Fred  T.  P.  Waterhouse,  Illustrated  by 
Photographs  Made  by  Him.  Issued  by  the  Hawaiian  Rubber  Growers* 
Association.      [Honolulu] :    1908.      [Paper.      8vo.      Pp.    53.] 

The  title  fully  explains  this  brochure,  except  that  it  does  not 
indicate  the  excellence  of  the  32  photographic  views  of  plantation 
rubber  in  the  Far  East,  including  Ceara  rubber  trees  of  20 
and  23  years. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  GRADING  OF  SCRAP  RUBBER. 
By  Alfred  W.  Leslie.  [London,  1908.]  [Cloth.  i2mo.  Pp.  46.  Price, 
2  shillings  6  pence.] 

This  little  volume  embodies  a  paper  read  at  the  rubber  con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied 
Trades   Exhibition,  at  the  Olympia,  London,  last  October. 

HENDRICKS'  COMMERCIAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
for  Buyers  and  Sellers.  EspccialK'  devoted  to  tbe_  Interest  of  Archi- 
tectural, Mechanical,  Enginering,  Contracting,  Electrical,  Railroad,  Iron, 
Steel,  Hardware,  Mining,  Mill,  Quarrying.  Exporting  and  Kindred  In- 
dustries. -  -  -  New  York:  Samuel  E.  Hendricks  Co.,  1908.  [Cloth.  Large 
8  vo.     Pp.  Lxxxii    +    1240.     Price,   $10.] 

The  fact  that  this  business  man's  reference  book  has  appeared 
regularly  under  the  same  management  for  seventeen  years  is 
in  itself  an  indication  of  merit.  The  work  contains  upward  of 
350,000  names  and  addresses,  classified  under  33,684  trade  head- 
ings— nuniliers  which  far  exceed  those  for  any  preceding  issue. 
We  notice  118  different  headings  for  rubber  goods,  from  rubber 
aprons  to  rubber  window  cleaners.  We  do  not  understand  that 
the  work  is  offered  as  a  complete  American  trade  directory,  but 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  material  for  it,  and  we  should 
consider  it  difficult  for  any  one  consulting  the  work  to  look 
under  any  heading  without  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  ad- 
dresses to  be  helpful  in  the  matter  of  looking  up  business 
opportunities. 

OTHER   BOOKS   RECEIVED. 
MISSOURI    BOTANICAL    GARDEN.     NINETEENTH     ANNUAL    RE- 

nort.     St.   Louis;   1908.      [Cloth,  8vo.     Pp.  287    -f-   35   plates.] 
INTERNATIONAL  CABLE  DIRECTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.     IN  CON- 

junction  with  Western   Union  Telegraphic   Code    System.     New  York  and 

London:      International    Directory    Co.      1908.      [Cloth.      4to.      Pp.    830. 

Price,  $7.30.] 
REPORT    OF    THE     CHIEF     SIGNAL    OFFICER,    UNITED    STATES 

Army,   to  the  Secretary   of   War.      [For   the    fiscal   year   ended    June    30] 

1908.     Washington:     Government   Printing   Office.      1908.      [Paper.     8vo. 

Pp-  39   -|-   map.] 
THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL    REPORT    OF   THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR 

Statistics,  to  the  Seventy-seventh   General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

For  the  year   1907.      Springfield,    Ohio:     State    Printers.      1908.      [Qoth. 

8vo.     Pp.  523.1 

IN    CURRENT    PERIODICALS. 

Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Rubber  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  Johorc.  By  Fred  T.  P.  Waterhouse.=r/.«  Hau-aiian  Forester 
and  Agricnllurist.  Honolulu    (V-ii    Nov.,   '08.)      Pp.   251-303- 

Hawaiian  Rubber  Growers'  Association  Annual  Meeting.  [Reports  and 
papers  read.l^T/ic  Hnnaiian  Forester  and  Agriculturist,  Honolulu.  (V-12 
Dec,  '08.)     Pp.  307-324. 

Donnees  Nnuvelles  sur  le  Bleckrodea  Tmikinensis.  [An  account  of  an 
important  rubber  bearing  species  in  French  Indo-China.]=B«H«m  t-conlf- 
mique,  Ilanni.      XI-74    (Sept. -Oct.    '08.)      Pp.    520-522-      .        ,       .^e       c    •- 

Electric  Cables.  By  H.  W.  Fisher.  [The  dialectic  strength  of  in- 
sulating materials  and  the  grading  of  cMesJ=Proceedtngs  of  the  ArMt- 
ican    Institute    of   Electrical    Engineers.    New    York.     XXVII-io    (Oct     08). 

^infuriating  and  Sheathing  High  Tension  Underground  Cables.  By 
Henry    r[oy.=Electricat    World,    New    York.      LII-14    (Oct.    3.     08).      Pp. 

^^Rubb^r  in  Hawaii.  By  W.  A.  Anderson.  [A  review  of  plantation  pro- 
gress;  illustrated. ]=/'ararfi>e  of  the  Pacific,  Honolulu.      XX1-I2    (Dec.    00;. 

^Rubber  and  Its  Relatives.  [Includes  balata,  gutta-percha,  and  the  like; 
illustrated.]=Bii;;<r(m  of  the  International  B«reau  of  the  American  Re- 
publics,  Washington.      XXVII-6    (Dec.   '08).      Pp.   990-1010. 
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New    Rubber   Goods   in    the  Market. 


RUBBER  BOUND  SHAVING  BRUSH. 

THE  handle  of  this  brush  is  made  entirely  of  hard  rubber, 
and  being  unaffected  by  constant  use  in  water  and  soap,  it 
does  not  swell,  crack,  or  burst.  The  bristles  are  set  and 
vulcanized  in  a  solid  setting  of  hard  rubber,  eliminating  any  dan- 
ger of  their  shedding.  The  setting  is  surrounded  by  a  special 
composition  white  metal  ferrule,  tapered  on  the  inside  for  addi- 
tional strength,  and  threaded  on  the  outside,  permitting  by 
means  of  a  threaded  recess  in  the  end  of  the  rubber  handle  the 
ready  attachment  or  detachment  of  handle  or  brush.     This  con- 


Rubber   Hoixu   Sh.wi.ng   Brlmi. 

struction,  moreover,  permits  the  use  of  a  new  brush  part  with  an 
old  handle.  The  white  metal  ferrule  is  not  subject  to  rust  or 
corrosion,  and,  being  elastic,  will  yield  to  the  swelling  of  the 
bristles  instead  of  bursting.  This  brush,  which  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  H.  V.  Hardman,  who  is  widely  known  in  the  rubber  trade, 
has  been  on  the  market  for  some  months,  and  tlie  demand  is 
stated  to  be  constantly  increasing.  [Rubber-Bound  Brush  Co., 
Belleville,  New  Jersey.] 

PINEOLEUM  OIL  NEBULIZER. 

This  nebulizer  is  especially  constructed  with  the  idea  in  view 
to  applying  the  nebulized  oil  without  force  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  point  of  atomization  is  as  far  away  as  possible 
from   the   nasal   cavities,   whereas   in   many   other   atomizers   and 


PiNEOLEUM    Oil    Xeul'Lizer. 

nebulizers  the  spray  producing  point  is  placed  within  the  nose. 
The  metal  parts  of  this  nebulizer  are  nickle  plated  and  polished. 
The  name  worn  by  the  article  is  that  of  a  special  inhalant  mar- 
keted by  the  same  firm.  [The  Pincoleum  Co.,  Greenwich,  corner 
of  Tenth  street,  New  York.] 

MEAD'S  S.   T.   SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 
This  is  a  new  pen,  the  patentee  of  which  is  experienced  in  the 
rubber  trade,  and   particularly   in   the  manufacture  of  goods   in 
this  line.     The  "S.  T."  in  the  name  of  the  pen  means  "simply 
twist" — the  idea  being  that  either  to  fill  or 
empty  the  pen  the  cap  is  twisted  slightly  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right,  as  the  case  inay  be, 
reversing    the    operation    after    the    pen    is 
filled    or    emptied.     The    simplicity   of   the 
operation  is  accompanied  by  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  there  are  no  parts  that  can  get 
out  of  place.  The  cleaning  of  the  pen  is  ac- 
complished by   simply   filling  it   with   water 
and  emptying  it  again.  [Mead  Fountain  Pen 
Co.,  No.  107  John  street,  New  York.] 


SAVAGE    PROTECTOR    AND    EXCLUDER. 

This  i)alenled  Protector  and  Excluder  attached  to  a  felt  boot 
or  sock,  and  then  made  into  a  "combination"  with  rubber  shoes, 
makes  for  the  use  of 
lumbermen  or  others 
much  exposed  t  o 
snow,  slush,  and 
mud,  an  article  not 
surpassed  from  a 
practical  standpoint 
by  any  other  combi- 
nation footwear.  This 
I)rotector  and  ex- 
cluder is  made  of  No. 
6  stuff,  heavily  coated 
on  both  sides,  and  so 
cut  that  it  can  be 
easily  trimmed  up  for 
the  placing  on  of  the 
rubber  and  then 
turned  down  a  n  il 
buckled  over  the  top 
of  the  rubber.  A 
band  of  duck  sewed 
to  the  boot  still  fur- 
ther prevents  the  in- 
filtration of  snow  or 
water  and  makes  the  Savage  Pruteciok  anu  Excluder. 

protection  still  ttiore  effective.     [F.  W.  Savage  Rubber  Co.,  Na 
36   Lincoln   street,   Boston.] 

THE  NEW   LACED   FELT   BOOT. 

There  has  been  introduced  to  the  trade  for  this  season  a  new 
article  in  the  line  of  felt  boots,  the  special  feature  of  which  is 

that  it  is  laced,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration. 
The  new  feature  renders 
this  line  of  goods  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  all  who  are  ex- 
posed to  severe  cold 
weather.  It  makes  a 
graceful  warm  felt  boot 
for  a  chauffer.  The  new 
laced  felt  boot  has  a 
leather  top  and  leather 
front  stay,  snow  exclud- 
ing bellows,  and  extra 
strong  laces;  it  fits  close 
to  the  leg,  and  is  light 
gray  in  color.  It  has  a 
tan  pull-on  web  strap. 
These  goods  have  already 
met  a  large  sale..  [Med- 
ford  Woolen  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Medfnrd,  Massa- 
chusetts.] 


X 


The  Xew  Lace  Imxt  lie 


RUBBER  SHOES  FOR  METAL  CHAIRS. 

A  VEKV  large  business  is  done  nowadays  in  metal  furniture,  to 
the  use  of  which  there  was  originally  the  objection  both  of  noise 
and  of  wearing  some  floor  surfaces  on  which  it  might  be  placed. 
There  are  metal  chairs  for  many  purposes,  soda  counter  stools, 
roimd  tables  for  cafes  and  the  like,  typewriter  tables,  children's 
furniture,  and  very  many  other  articles  of  metal  furniture,  all 
witli  their  advantages,  while  the  single  disadvantage  is  overcome 
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by  the  use  of  "rubber  feet,"  which  are  supplied  by  one  of  the 
leading  rubber  manufacturing  companies.  These  are  retailed  at 
80  cents  per  set  of  four.  [Royal  Metal  Manufacturing  Co.,  No. 
1817  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.] 

STANDAKD    SWIK&ING    HOSE    REEL. 

The  Standard  swinging  fire  hose  reel  here  illustrated,  when 
hung  on  a  standard  nipple  clamp,  occupies  a  minimum  of  space, 
thus  leaving  clear  headroom  below 
the  valve,  while  at  the  same  time  at 
a  convenient  height  to  operate.  Hubs 
on  these  reels  are  so  constructed 
that  hose  can  be  coiled  on  them 
without  folding.  Hose  manufac- 
turers always  coil  hose;  they  never 
fold  it,  as  they  know  that  every  fold 
in  any  kind  of  hose  injures  it,  and 
lessens  its  usefulness.  These  reels 
are  strong  and  ornamental,  as  well 
as  practical ;  they  do  not  cost  more 
than  others,  and  are  easy  to  put  up. 
They  are  aluminum  bronze  finish  on 
iron  unless  otherwise  ordered.  [Ly- 
HosE  Reel  on  Nipple  man  D.  Jones,  No.  192  West  Broad- 
Cl-\mp.  way.  New  York.] 


St.'\ndard        Swinging 


THE    RUDIGER    AUTOMATIC    HOSE    CLEANER. 

A  VERY  ingenio'JS  and  effective  appliance  for  thcroughly  cleans- 
ing brewer's  hose  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  A 
length  of  hose  to  be  cleansed  is  coiijlled  to  the  open  ends  of 
the  pressure  pump  after  one  of  the  rotary  brushes  has  been 
placed  inside  of  either  the  hose  or  the  metal  end  of  the  apparatus. 
When  securely  coupled,   water  pressure   is  turned  on   from  the 


RuDicER  Automatic   Hose  Cleaner. 

top,  driving  the  brush  the  entire  length  of  the  hose  where  it 
trips  a  valve,  sending  the  water  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  brush  travels  back  and  forth,  slnittle 
fashion,  through  the  inside  of  the  hose  until  it  is  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  body  of  the  brush  is  made  of  brass  and  the 
cleansing  part  is  of  heavy  bristles.  It  is  made  to  fit  I,  i^^.  i]/, 
and  2  inch  hose.  [J.  H.  Riidiger,  No.  217  West  street,  New 
York.] 

BRIEF    MENTION. 

Something  new  in  the  rubber  footwear  line  is  an  acid  boot, 
designed  to  be  worn  in  acid  works,  powder  works,  or  other 
places  where  sulphuric  acid  is  an  element.  The  compound  used 
in  these  boots  is  especially  adapted  to  resisting  the  effects  of 
acids.  This  boot  is  made  only  by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
The  same  company  have  been  at  work  upon  a  special  boot  for  the 
use  of  postmen,  and  a  number  of  sample  pairs  are  in  use  by 
members  of  the  service.  Boots  worn  by  letter  carriers  must  be 
constructed  for  very  hard  usage. 


The  Kinnell  emergency  overshoe  for  horses  invented  by 
George  N.  Kinnell,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  which  is  being  manufactured  extensively  for  use  on 
horses  on  icy  streets,  is  merely  a  chain  "tread"  attached  to  a 
leather  belt,  which  can  be  quickly  buckled  on  and  as  quickly  taken 
off  the  horse's  foot.    No  rubber  enters  into  its  construction. 

THE    KNICKERBOCKER    SPRAY    BRUSH. 

This  spray  brush  for  use  in  the  bath  in  a  variety  of  ways,  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place  of  a  great  number  of  rubber  "teeth"  or 
"bristles,"  which  are  hollow,  and  through  which  the  water  used, 


f^  f.^t, 


Knickerbocker   Spray   Brush, 
No.  3. 


Brush        Attached 
Faucet. 


to 


\ 


of  any  desired  temperature,  trickles  in  tiny  streams.  The  use  of 
the  appliance  is  rendered  more  pleasing  to  the  bather  by  the 
fact  that  the  brush 
possesses  a  ma.ximum 
of  flexibility  by  being 
rubber  backed.  I n 
other  words,  the  entire 
brush  is  of  rubber,  and 
the  tubing  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the 
bathtub  or  other  faucet 
is,  of  course,  rubber. 
There  are  hundreds  of 
these  tiny  rubber  teeth 
ill  each  brush,  and  the 
fact  that  the  brush  is 
made  of  rubber  renders 
its  application  to  the 
body  more  agreeable 
than  is  true  of  brushes 
made  of  any  other  ma- 
terial. Besides,  the 
fact  tliat  water  is  flow- 
ing through  the  brush 
all  the  while  keeps  the  latter  constantly  clean,  which  renders  the 
bath  itself  a  cleansing  process  to  a  degree  not  attained  when 
such  brushes  are  not  used.  The  brush  may  be  rectangular  in 
shape  or  circular,  as  desired.  Each  is  provided  with  a  flexible 
strap  handle  at  the  back,  while  it  is  adapted  also  to  receive  a 
rigid  extension  handle  which  may  be  attached  to  or  detached 
from  the  brush.  This  may  be  used  for  applying  the  brush  to 
portions  of  the  body,  not  so  conveniently  reached  otherwise. 
Some  of  these  brushes  contain  as  many  as  6co  rubber  teeth. 
[The  Progress  Co.,  Rand-McNally  Building,  Chicago.] 


\ 


Knickerbocker   Si>rav  Brl'sh,  No.  5. 


Send   for  a   copy  of   the   Inde.x   to   "Crude   Rubber   and   Com- 
pounding Ingredients." 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA. 
ISSUED  DECEMBER   i^   190S. 

NO.   Q05.189.      TiliiiH.      C.    E,   Hyke,   Goshen,    Indiana,  assignor  of  one- 
half    to    Western    Rubber    Co. 
(^os,i07-     Attachment   for  svrinces   [involving  hot  walcr  bag].     C.  L. 
Loffler,    Sioux-  Falls.    S.    D. 
905,204        Tire     fastener.     [For     retaining     pneumatics.]     J.     D.     Maxwell, 

Tarrytown,   N.   Y. 
905.239.       Elastic    or    pneumatic    tire    for    road    vehicles.       [With    studded 

tread.  1      H.  J.   Scott,   J-ondon,   England. 
905,257.     Pneumatic  tire.     [With  tread  of  flexible  puncture-proof  material.] 
L.    J.    Wcstness,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

905.323.  Overshoe  fastener.  E.  H.  King,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  S.  H.  King, 
Providence,    R.    I. 

905.324.  0\'ershoe  fastener.     Same. 

905.5  =;5.  Tiro  armor.  [Spring  metal  anti-slipping  plates.]  W.  A.  Mix, 
Walla  Walla,  Wa?h. 

905,584.  Pneumatic  lire.  [With  metal  plate  protective  armor.]  F.  Richard- 
son,   Providence,    R.    I. 

905,671.      Rubber  tire   setting  device.        W.   W.    Edmisten,    Pendleton,    Ore. 

905,709.  Toe  pad  for  horseshoe  tips.  P.  Kiernan,  Minneapolis,  assignor 
of  one-half  to  J.   Ilenderscn,   Duluth,   Minn. 

905,582.  Automatic  air  brake  hose  coupling.  C.  W.  Rhodes,  assignor  of 
one-half  to  H.  G.   Elliott,  both  of  Buena  Vista.   \'a. 

Trade  Marks. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York: 

30.366.  The  word  Durham,  on  the  representation  of  a  pulley  and  belt. 
For  rubber  belting  and  hose. 

30.367.  The  word  Eclipse,  on  the  representation  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
For  machinery  packing. 

30.368.  The  word  Hercules  over  the  figure  of  Hercules.  For  belting 
and  packing. 

30.369.  The   wtrd  Eclipse.     For  hose  and  packing. 

30.370.  The  words  Rainhczv  Ribbon  on  a  scroll.     I^or  rubber  hose. 

30.371.  The  word  Knickcr.     For  hose  and  packing. 
Also    the    following: 

28,193.  The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York.  The 
letters  .4FMIC.     For   rubber  hose. 

33.950-  The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Vurk.  The  word 
Ajax.      For  rubber-lined   circular   woven    fabric   fire  hose. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  8,   1908. 

905,877      Tire  surface   or  covering    [of  chain    fabric].     P.    C.    Hewitt,   New 

York  city. 
906,054.     Anti-skidding    tread    for    motor    vehicle    wheels.      W.    A.    F.    Mc- 

Callum,    (jermantown.    Pa. 

906.158.  Valve  for  pneumatic  tires.  H.  K.  Raymond,  Akron.  Ohio,  as- 
signor to  The   B.    F.    Goodrich   Co. 

906.159.  Valve    for   pneirm.atic  tires.      Same. 

906,167.  \'ehicle  wheel  rim.  E.  C.  Shaw,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The 
B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 

906.182.     Bicycle  tire  and  rim.     S.   S.  Adams,  Monroe  county,  Ky. 

906,215.  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  J.  R.  Gammeter,  Akron.  Ohio, 
assignor  to  The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 

906.2 5 f>.  Mold  and  mold  equipment.  T.  J.  Moll,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as- 
signor to  The   Republic   Rubber  Co*. 

906.287.      Hos-   nozzle.      F.   .T.    Uadler,   Jersey   City.    N.   J. 

906,297.  Discharge  nozzle  or  former  of  tube-making  machines.  V.  Royle. 
Paterson,   N.  J. 

906,304.  Guard  for  tires.  C  H.  Saunders  and  A.  B.  Breitweg,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

906,306.  Process  for  vulcanizing  a  rubber  solution.  II.  Scherpe,  assignor 
to   Dr.   Degcn  &  Kuth,  all  of  Diiren,   Germany. 

906.404.     Elastic  tire  wheel.     A.   D.   Foucart,   Muncy,   Pa. 

906,437.     Tire   protector.      H.   M.   Lccse,    Washington,   D.    C. 

906,487.  Pneumatic  tire  for  wheels.  C.  S.  Challiner  and  J.  A.  Challiner. 
Manchester.   England. 

906,489.  Art  of  vulcanizing  rubber.  J.  R.  Gammeter,  Akron,  Ohio, 
assignor   to   The    B.    F.   Goodrich    Co. 

Trade  Marks. 
Peerless   Rubber   Mfg    Co.,    New    York: 
30,373.     The  word  Anaconda.      For   rubber   hose. 

30.375.  The  word  Reliance.     For  rublxrr  hose. 

30.376.  The  words  Blue  Ribbon,  on  a  ribbon  bow.     For  rubber  hose. 

30.377.  The   word   Sterling.      For    rubber   hose. 

30.378.  Thi  word  Liberty.     For  rubber  hose. 

30.379.  The   representation  of  a  crown.     For  rubber  hose. 

31,461.  The  word  Germane  in  a  diamond-shaped  border.  For  machinery 
-packing. 

31,464.  The  word  Fortune,  surmounting  two  cornucopias.  For  belting 
and  husc. 

Also   t!ic   following* 

36.581.  Ilibbard.  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  words  Our 
Very' Best  across  the  initials  O.   I'.  B.     For  garden  hose. 


36.582.  Same.  The  word  ReiO-Xoc  under  the  initials  H.  S.  B.  &  Co. 
For  garden  hc.£c. 

37,924.  Dr.  Dcgen  &  Kuth.  Diiren,  Germany.  The  word  Dcrmagummit, 
For  rubber  preparations  for  covering  the  skin  for  hygienic  purjA^ses. 

ISSUED    DECEMBER    15,    1908. 

906,556.      Vulcanizcr.      F.    C.    Perkins,   assignor  of   one-half   to    F.    E.    Fin- 

stcrbach,  both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
906,569.      Tire.      [Consists    of    a    rubber    body   having    spaced    air    chambers 

formed    therein,    solid    chambers   extending    from    side    to    side    of    said 

tire  body.]     F.   A.   Seiberling,  Akron,  Ohio. 
906,588.      Machine    for    manufacturing    pneumatic    tires.      A.     E.    Vincent, 

Noisy-le-Sec,  France. 
906,60 r.      Puncture    closer    for    pneumatic    tires.      D.    Apstein,    Bridgeport, 

Coim. 
906.633.      Filling  for   rubber  tires  and  the  like.      [Consists   of   a   gelatinous 

compound,   a  softening  agent  therefor,   formaldehyde,  and  oxalic  acid.] 

II.    J.    J  )hn,    Washington,    Pa.,    assignor    of    one-half    to    L.    Raphael, 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
906,711.       Syringe.       fVapincd.]      H.    M.    Hill,    Dallas.    Texas,    and    C.    O. 

Farrington,   Chicago. 

906.804.  Tire  for  vehicle  wbei  Is.  E.  Kempshall.  assignor  to  Kcmpshall 
Tyre  Co.  of  Europe,  Ltd.,  all  of  J^ondcn,  England. 

906.805.  Elastic   wheel    lire.      C.    King,    Isle  worth,    England. 

906,807.     Rubber  heel.     A.   M.   Leiphton,  .\von,  assignor  to  W.   B.  Arnold, 

North    Abington,    Mass. 
906,825.     Dress  shield.      W.    II.    Simmons,   New   York  city. 
906,834.     Elastic  tire  for  wh<-cls.     .\.  Unilauf  and  K.  Bohm,  Vienna,  Austria. 
9o6t933.      Tire  protectcr.      W.   H.    Rice,   Benton    Harbor,   Mich. 
907,025.     Hose  nozzle.     J.  Ford,  Philadely^hia. 
907,003.      Pneumatic  tire  protector,     ]■'.   L.   Smilli   ami   C.   C.   Smith,  Wahoo, 

Neb. 

Trade  Marks. 

38,172.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  New  York.  Two  segments  of  a  circle, 
one  colored   blue  and  one  red.     For  golf  balls. 

38,252.     Same.     Two  segments  of  a  circle.      For  golf  balls. 

38,211.  Eberhard  Faber.  The  word  Polila.  For  a  steel  polisher  of 
abrasive  rubber. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  22,  1908. 

907,232.      Overshoe.      E.    W.    Chase,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

907.273.     Pneumatic  tire  pUu^ping  thimble,      F.   M.    Neal,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

907,376.  Powder  blower.  [For  use  in  powdering  shoes  and  the  like.] 
F.  B.  La  May,  assignor  to  American  Chemical  Manufacturing  and 
Mining   Co.,   all   of   Rochester,   N.    Y. 

907,4=;3.  Tire  cover.  F.  C.  Br.  ck,  assignor  to  the  Vehicle  Apron  and  Hood 
Co.,   all   of   Columbus,    Oliio. 

907,512.  Means  for  automatic  closing  of  punctures  in  pneumatic  tires. 
J.    Lindharth,    Conenhagcn.    Denmark. 

907,532.  Portable  vulcanizing  apparatus.  [May  be  carried  with  a  motor 
car.]  M.  Schiele,  Hanover,  Germany,  assignor  to  E.  Berliner,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

907.703.  Overshoe  rctnincr.  A.  E.  J'eterscn,  Admire,  assignor  of  one- 
half   to    E.    Locke,    Topeka,    Kan. 

Trade  Marks. 

38,464.  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  word  Rclio.  For  beltinsr.  hose, 
and   other   mechanical    rubl)cr   goods. 

^8,533.  The  Carr  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  representation  of  a 
ruby  printed  in  redj  surmovuitcd  by  the  word  Ruby,  and  having  beneath 
the  words  "Its  a  G^m."      Rubber   rmgs  and   gaskets  for  jar  caps. 

38.554.  Same.  The  repn  scntation  of  a  peach  surmounted  by  the  word 
Elberta.  and  having  beneath  the  words  "Its  a  Peach."  Rubber  rings  and 
gaskets   for  jar  caps. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER,  29,   1908. 

907.742.     Floor  covering.     J.   W.   Clclaud,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

907,748.  Chewing  gum.  [Containing  resin  and  rubber  in  approximately 
the  propoittons  of  \  parts  resin  to  i  part  of  rubber;  "Pontianak  rub- 
ber cleansed  and  rendered  plastic,"  is  mentioned  particularly.]  J.  D. 
Darling,    Philadelf/hia,    Pa. 

907,006.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  pneumatic  tire].  II.  M.  Spccht,  Skaneatcles, 
N.  Y. 

908.109.      Rubber   heel   plate.      G.    H.    Leer.    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

908,172.      liotative    rubbing   device.      H.    C.    Vial,    Bourgoin,    Isere,    France. 

908,181.  Vulcanizing  mold.  J.  K.  Williams,  assignor  of  one-half  to  The 
Williams  Foundry   and  Machine   Co.,   all  of   Akron,   Ohio. 

908.275.  Tire.  [Pntumatic:  with  tread  formed  of  a  recessed  rib.]  E. 
Kempshall,    London.    Eni:land. 

Trade  MarTis. 

31.462.  Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.  The  word  Rainbow.  For 
belting,  hose,  and  packing. 

31.463.  Same.  The  word  JVisard.  For  composition  machinery  packing 
containing  asbestos. 

36.7R8.  Atlantic  Rubber  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  The  words  Long  Life, 
on  a  circle  enclosing  the  letter  .4.     For  rubber  heels,  bathing  caps,  etc. 

38,112.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  word 
Pilgrim.      For  pneumatic   and   solid   rubber   tires. 

[I^'orE. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from  The   India  Rubber  Wobld  office  at  lo  cents  each  postpaid.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

PATENT  SPECIFICATIONS   PUBLISHED. 
The  number  giver    is  thst   a-sie;ied   to   tlic   Patent   at   the   filing  of   the   Ap- 
plicuion,  which  in  the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in   1907. 
^Detwte^  Piiiciits  for  American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted  in  the   Illustrated  Official  Journal,   December  2,   1908.] 
18,076    (1907)       Hcse  reel  for  use  on  board  ship.     G.   C.   Schofield,  South- 
port. 
18,085    (1907).      Elastic   tire   composed  of    rubber   cover   with    spring   bands 

inside.     K.   Gabriel,  Vienna,   Austria. 
18,092    (1907).    Device    for 
"Elastcs"  composition. 
18,175    (1907).     Felloe  and 


Evans,    Morriston 

Pneumatic 


mounting   rubber    tires    while    being    filled    with 

F.  L.  LloyJ,  Westminster. 

rim  for  pneumatic  tires.      H.  Jones  and   W.   E. 

tire    with    puncture-proof    tread,      W.    Harrison, 


18,239    (1907). 
Carlisle. 

18,241  (1907).  Testing  machine.  [The  "P.  &  B."  dynamometer  described 
in  The  India  Rubbi:r  World,  September  i,  1907,  page  382].  A.  D. 
Cillard,   Pitris. 

•18.252  ("1907).  Packin;.'  of  metallic  nnd  fibrous  strands  around  a  core  of 
elastic   material.      J.    L.    Sackett,   Melrose,   Mass. 

18,281  (1007).  Artificial  leather.  Waste  leather  is  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  with  which  is  incorporated  rubber,  petrolatum,  zinc  oxide,  and 
other  materials  if  desired;  sulphur  is  added  for  vulcanization.  H. 
LevTis,    Melbourne,    Australia. 

18,437  ("ig"^/)-  Vulcanization  of  hard  rubber  coverings  for  metal  or  por- 
celain by  means  of  an  intermediate  layer  of  rubber  composition.  M. 
Herschkowitsch,  Jena,  Germany. 

18,53=;  C1907).  Elastic  tire  of  springs  and  rubber.  R.  Withev,  South 
Bermondsey,  and  two  others. 

[Abstracted  in   The   Illustr.\ted  Official  Journal,   December  9,    1908.] 
18,620     (1907).    Folding    pneumatic    boat.       E.     E.    Geisenberger,    Brussels, 
Belgium. 

18.622  (1907).  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  [The 
princip"le  is  illustrated  in  an  earlier  invention  by  the  same  patentee, 
described  in  The  In'dia  Rubber  World.  April  i,  1908 — page  219.] 
J.   W.    V.    Mason,    Manchester. 

18.623  (1907).     Apparatus   for  vulcanizing  rubber  boots  and   shoes.     Same. 
Pneumatic  tire-     C.  G.  Hawley  and  E.  K.  Baker,  Chicago, 


•18,646   (1907). 
Illinois. 


placed  between  the  cover  and  air  tube  of  a  vehicle  tire.     R.  N.  Bhabha, 
Saint  Catherine's  Park,   Surrey. 
•20,436   (1907).     Detachable   side   plates    for   rubber   tires  other   than   pneu- 
matic.    J.  C.  Lighthouse,   Rochester,   New   York. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED   (with  Dates  of  Application), 


F.  J.    M.  Amondru.      Pneumatic  tire. 

Cairns.      Pneumatic    tire. 
A   Rainson.     Armored  pneumatic  tire. 

Toulouse.      Special    tread    for   vehicle   tires. 

Andre.     Elastic  tire. 

Vittu.     Cover   for  pneumatic  tire. 

Rousseau.      Pneumatic   tire. 

E.   Payennevillc.     Elastic  tire. 
Carl    Zeiss.       Process    for    covering    with    an    adhering- 
rubber,    objects    of    metal,    p'orcelain,    glass,    or    other- 


392,436   (July  7.  190S) 

392,449   (July  18).     J. 

392,491    (July  20). 

392^601    (July  24). 

392^603    (July  24). 

392.740   (July  27). 

392,894   (Aug.   i). 

392,956   (Aug.  5)- 

392,988  (Aug.  6). 
layer  of  hard 
an'alagous  material. 

393)033    (Aug.   7).     L'Huillier  and  Roye.      Cover   for  pneumatic  tire. 

393.017  (Aug.  14,  1907).  P.  Foucher.  Process  and  product  for  the  pro- 
duction and  repairing  of  envelopes  and  especially  air  chambers  for 
pneumatic  tires. 

393,092  (July  18,  1908).  G.  Darroman.  Demountable  rim  for  pneumatic 
tire. 


J.   B.   Berlier.     Elastic  tire. 
L.   Gaucheraud  &   Cie.     Tire. 
Hormann.      Method    of    manufacturing    pneumatic 


'18,653    (1907).      Solid    rubber   tire.      J.    W.    Rock.   Akion,    Ohio. 
18,675     (1907).      Elastic    tire    in    which    sections   of    hard    rubber    and    soft 
rubber  are  arranged  alternately.     E.  L.  H.   Crosby,   London. 

18.696  (1907).  Tire  filling  composition  made  by  the  absorption  of  formalde- 
hyde  in    gelatine    solutions.      S.    W.    Wilkinson.    London. 

18.697  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire.  T.  Cleathero  and  W.  H.  Carter,  Grays, 
Essex. 

18,770  (1907).  Spring  whtel  with  tire  of  tread  blocks  resting  upon  a 
pneumatic  cushion.     T.   W.   Hay,   Slough,   Buckinghamshire. 

18,797  (1907).  Manufacture  of  rubber  covered  rollers.  A.  T.  Collier,  St. 
Albans,    and    Reilloc    Tyre    Co..    Westminster. 

[Abstracted  in  The  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  December   16,   1908.] 

19.125  (1907).  Tire  removing  lever.  R.  L.  Jones  and  F.  Weeden,  Car- 
narvon. 

19.118  (1907).  Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  F.  S.  Bereton  and  H. 
M.   Rogers,  Southport. 

*i9ti3i  (1007).  Use  of  cellulose  to  fill  a  pneumatic  tire  when  punctured 
to  render  it  further  serviceable.     J.  J.  Hengler,  Chicago,  111. 

19.168  (1907).  Non-skid  device  for  pneumatic  tires.  C.  Henke,  Witten- 
on-the-Ruhr,   Germany. 

19,189  (1907).  Air  tube  for  pneumatic  tire  formed  in  sections  with  closed 
ends,  each  being  provided  with  a  separate  inflating  valve.  F.  J.  Moran, 
Birkenhead. 

19.321  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  pimcture-proof  lining  between  the  air 
tube  and  cover.     T.  W.  Baker,  London. 

•19,419  (1907 J.  Pneumatic  tire  with  continuous  tread  formed  with  re- 
cessed  circular   stud  like  projections.      E.    Kempshall,    London. 

19,476    (1907).      Solid   rubber   tire.      W.    E.   Garment,   Richmond,   Surrey. 

19.511    (1907).      Pneumatic    tire.      W.    B.    Hartridgc,    Seaford,    Sussex. 

[Abstracted  in  The  Ilt.ustrated  Official  Journal.  December  23,   1908.] 

19,631  (1907).  Rubber  lire  of  arch  section  secured  at  its  sides  between 
metal   rims.      J.    Slee,    Ncwton-le-Willows. 

19,654  (iQoy').  Sprine  wheel  composed  of  discs  and  having  a  pneumatic 
tire.     J.   Knight,  HoUyhead. 

19,681    (1907).      Spring  wheel  mounted  with  clastic  tire.     L.   P.   Filliol,  Le- 

valois-Perret,  France. 
19,718   (1907).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  Marcet  y  Marti,  Tarrasa,  Spain. 
19,748    (1907).      Solid  rubber  tire.     R.   T.   Smith,  Warrington. 

^9f7^7  (1907)-  Pneumatic  tire  with  air  chamber  formed  as  a  single  tube 
or   as  a  series  of  air  bags.      F.   G.    McKim,   London. 

19,788  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  formed  of  sections  connected  end  to  end 
and   inflated   with   one  valve.     Same, 

19.708  (1007).  Device  for  locating  punctures  in  tires,  football  bladders  and 
the  like.      E.   Daniell  and   S.   A.   Williams.   London. 

19.837  C1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  detachable  tread  band.  F.  Hall,  Huy- 
ton,   Lanes. 

19,887  (1907).  Non-skidding  chain  device  for  tire  treads.  T.  C.  Martin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.907    (1907)-      Electrically    heated    vulcanizer,    particularly    for    tires.      J. 

Hay,    and   two   others,   Johnstone,    Renfrewshire. 
19,968    (1907).      Spring  wheel  with   solid   rubber   tread   tire   resting  upon   a 

pneumatic  cushion.     W.   A.   Woodeson,   Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
•20,031   (1907).     Solid  rubber  tire.     C.  Motz,  Akron,  Ohio. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated   Official  Journal,   December   31,    1908.] 
20,;i27    ( 1907).     Puncture    preventing   band   of  canvas,    leather,    and    metal, 


393.153   (Aug.  16,  1907). 

393.159   (Aug.  8,  1908). 

393,171    (Aug-    10).      C. 
tires. 

393, 1 86  (Aug.  10).  Rutgerswerke  Aktiengesellschaf t.  Process  for  the 
preparation  of  products,  half  or  wholly  manufactured,  of  the  rubber- 
industry,  with  the  aid  of  naphthaline   and  its  derivatives. 

393,290   (Aug.   12).     N.  Hornsten  and  J.  Murat.     Elastic  tire. 

393,294  (Sept.    19,    1907).      A.   Coudol   and   F.   Larru.      Pneumatic  tire. 

393.334   (Oct.  22).     G.  Plasse.     Elastic  tire. 

393.346   (Aug  6,    1908).     W.   Brameld.     Pneumatic  tire. 

393.409   (Oct,  25,   1907).     M.   Pochet.     Cover  for  pneumatic  tire. 

393.4^6  (Aug.  18,  1908).  E.  Kempshall.  Improvement  applied  to  wheel? 
tires. 

M.   Byrne.     Pneumatic  cushion   for  shoes. 

G.  A.  Bennett  and  J.  A.   Smith.    Puncture-proof  pneu- 


393,474  (Aug.   19). 

393.509   (Aug.  21). 

matic  tire. 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villier,  Paris,  at- 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 
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Tires    at    Madison    Square    Garden. 


WHAT  was  designated  as  the  Ninth  Annual  Automobile 
Show,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Association  of 
Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers — those  who 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  Seldcn  patents — held  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  January  16-23, 
inidoubtedly  was  the  most  extensive,  most  attractive 
and  .  interesting  automobile  exhibition  yet  held  in  America, 
and  most  representative  of  the  industry.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  with  every  evidence  that  the 
public  not  only  is  all  the  while  becoming  more  interested  in 
motoring,  but  that  it  is  becoming  more  fully  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  not  a  place  for  discussing  the  details  of  progress  in 
automobile  construction,  nor  yet  for  mentioning  even  the  in- 
dividual exhibits  in  that  line.  This  brief  reference  to  automobiles, 
however,  seems  justified,  in  view  of  the  importance  to  the  rubber 
trade  of  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry — a  growth  which 
is  possible  only  through  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  makers  of 
tires  and  accessories. 

Speaking  generally,  there  were  no  new  "types"  of  automobile 
tires  shown.  But  there  was  evidence  on  every  hand  of  improve- 
ment, comparing  the  exhibits  with  those  of  the  season  previous, 
in  countless  details  which  go  to  make  for  the  perfect  rubber 
equipment  of  the  automobile.  There  is  a  steady  advancement,  for 
example,  in  the  direction  of  standardization  of  rubber  products 
in  this  line,  and  the  accessories — rims,  and  the  like — which  are 
indispensable.  At  the  same  time  was  to  be  noted  an  absence  of 
"freak"  tires,  despite  the  activity  of  the  patent  office  during  the 
year  in  granting  tire  patents. 

The  Ixdi.v  Rubber  Woki-D  has  devoted  space  hitherto,  in  re- 
porting the  automobile  shows  at  the  Garden,  to  "foreign  tires," 
but  this  year  the  tire  department  was  wholly  American.  It  is 
true  that  names  notable  in  the  European  tire  trade  were  as 
prominent  as  usual,  but  the  tires  represented  are  no  longer  im- 
ported, but  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  tire  firms  exhibiting,  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  were  as 
follows ; 

A.iax-Grieb   Rl-PEE«  C^ Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

Wrapped  tread  clincher  automobile  tiros,  guaranteed  lor  5.000 
miles. 

.\mekic.an    Stepkev    Spark    Wheel    Co New    York. 

The  Stepney  spare  wheel,  mounted  with  an  inllated  tire,  for 
use  on  automobiles;  an  English  invention.  Shown  in  .America 
this  year  for  the  first  time.     Fitted  for  any  standard  clincher  tire. 

Atlas  Rubuer  Co Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.A  non-puncture  inner  case,  in  which  metal  disks  are  arranged 
in  a  cushion  of  rubber  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  air  tube. 

The  Batavia   Rubher  Co Batavia,  N.   Y. 

.Automobile  tires -to  fit  any  standard  clincher  rim.  Al.so,  a 
special  non-skidding  tread,  the  "Security,"  applicable  lo  new  or 
old  tires.    Also,  the  Batavia  outside  tire  sleeve. 

Co.ViOLIDATEr.    RUBBER   TlRE    Co. Ncw    York. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  pneumatic  automobile  clincher  tire,  in 
round,  flat,  and  Bailey  treads.  Also,  the  Kelly-Springfield  Sec- 
tional tires  ("solids  for  commercial  vehicles,  single  and  dual,  in 
which  latter  form  h.ave  been  made  the  largest  rubber  tires  yet  used 
in  America. 

Continental    Caoutchouc    C<^ New    York. 

The  "Continental"  tires  now  sold  in  America  are  all  of  domestic 
manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  types  for  which  molds 
have  not  yet  been  secured  for  the  American  factory.  All  the 
well-known  types  of  this  make  were  shown,  with  lliu  "ready- 
flated"  tire  as  a  specialty. 

Dayton   Rubber  Manufacturing   Co Dayton.   Ohio. 

Dayton   airless   tire,   constructed   with    interior   colunmar    sup- 


ports, instead  of  air  tubes.  It  is  made  with  various  forms  of 
tread. 

The   Diamond    Ruhbep    Co Akron,    Ohio. 

Diamond  wrapped  tread  tires  in  many  types,  demountable  rims 
for  carrying  inflated  spare  tires,  "grip"  tires  (anti-skidding),  and 
wire  mesh  and  side  wire  tires  for  commercial  vehicles. 

Dow   Tire   Co Ncw    York. 

i)ovv  non-deflation  tubes,  for  tires  in  -American  and  metric  sizes. 
These  tubes  are  now  supplied  either  at  the  Dow  Company's  fac- 
tory or  friim  the  depots  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

ICmi'irk  Auto  Tire  Co Trenton,  Ncw  Jersey. 

Clincher  tires  witli  raised  oval  tread  or  round  tread;  "Empire" 
inner  tubes  ;  repair  outfits. 

Kaultless  .Auto    I'ubk   Co New    York. 

A  pneumatic  tire  with  three  or  four  inner  tubes,  inflated  from 
a  single  valve,  with  the  idea  that  in  the  case  of  the  puncture  of 
one  or  more  tulies,  the  tire  will  still  retain  air. 

Firestone   Tire    and    Rubber    Co Akron,    Ohio. 

"Firestone"  regular  clincher;  quick  detachable  clincher;  non- 
skid  treads ;  demountable  rims,  and  special  inner  tubes. 

The    t^isK    Rubber    Co Chicopee    I*'alls,    Massachusetts. 

"iMsk"  bolted  on  and  clincher  tires,  tire  protectors,  and  pres- 
sure gages;  inner  tube  repair  outfits. 

Ci  &  J  Tire  Co Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Standard  Clincher,  Dunlap,  and  Quick  Detachable,  all  in  smooth 
or  Bailey  treads;  improved  butt  end  tubes  for  motor  cycle  tires. 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich   Co Akron.   Ohio. 

Pneumatic  tires  in  all  types,  the  round  tread  having  preference ; 
Bailey  "Won't  Slip"  and  studded  treads ;  Goodrich  quick  detach- 
able tires ;  tire  tools  ;  tire  vulcanizers  ;  inner  tube  patches.  The 
Goodricli  novelty  this  year  is  the  "Palmer  web,"  a  fabric  intro- 
duced to  extend  the  durability  of  tires. 

Goodyear    Tire    and    Rubber    Co .Akron,    Ohio. 

Goodyear  wrapped  thread  tires,  with  sjiecial  "rivet"  fabric; 
quick  detachable  tires  on  Goodyear  Universal  rims;  non-skid  de- 
tachable tires ;  special  inner  tubes ;  air  bottles  for  charging  tires. 

The  IIartkord  Ri.it.ber  Works  Co Hartford.  Connecticut. 

Hartford  clincher,  Hartford  Dunlop  and  Hartford  (|uick  detach- 
able tires;  Midgley  treads;  Standard  Universal  quick  detachable 
rims;  anil  an  unusually  wide  range  of  accessories. 

IIealy    Leather    Tiki:    Co Ncw    York. 

Healy  demounlable  rim;  .Atlas  reinforced  non-skid  leather  tires; 
Healy  method  of  repairing  rubber  tires. 

T-eather  Tire  Goods  Co Newton,  Upper   Talis,   .Massachusetts. 

Woodworth  leather  treads,  with  metal  studs;  also,  rubber  and 
leather  treads,  repair  boots,  and  inside  shoe  .patches. 

MiciiELiN   Tir[-;  Co Milltown,   New   Jersey. 

The  American-made  Michelin  tire ;  quick  detachable  rims ;  red 
inner  tubes  ;  compressed  treads  ;  anti-skids  ;  demountable  rims  ; 
pressure  gages  and  compressed  air  bottles. 

MoROAN  &  Wright    Detroit,    .Michigan. 

Regular  clincher  and  Universal  Dunlop  tires ;  quick  detachable 
tires;  regular,  round,  heavy  fiat,  and  Bailey  treads;  butt  end 
motor  cycle  tires. 

MoTZ  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,   <)hio. 

Solid  clincher  tires;  new  non-skid  cushion  tires;  single  and  twin 
solid  tires  for  commercial  vehicles. 

Pennsylvania    Rubber    Co Jeannette.    Pa. 

Regular  wrapped  tread  clincher  tires ;  non-skid  tires,  studded 
with  case  I  hardened  steel  and  set  in  a  special  process  leather 
strip. 

Republic  Rubber  Co Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Republic  clincher  tires:  Staggard  tread  tires;  flat  tread,  cor- 
rugated ;  repair  kits  and  a  varied  line  of  accessories. 
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The  Seamless  Rubber  Co New  Haven,   Connecticut. 

"Kantleek"  inner  tubes  for  tires ;  "blow  out"  patches  and  tubes ; 
liorn  bulbs  and  other  automobile  accessories. 

SwiNEHART  Clincher  Tihe  and   Rchber   Co .^kron,   Ohio. 

Solid  and  cushion  tires  for  automobiles  and  coniniercial 
vehicles ;  cellular  tires ;  endless  motor  buggy  tires. 

Traver  Blow-Ol-t   Patch   Co New    York. 

A  blow-out  patch  to  go  inside  the  shoe  of  an  automobile  tire. 

Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Trenton  wrapped  tread  auto  tire  casings ;  "Thermoid"  linings 
for  automobile  brakes. 

Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Non-puncturable  cushion  automobile  tires :  solid  carriage  tires ; 
pneumatic  tire  repair  work. 


SwiMiiAkT   SiNi.i.E  Tube  Tire. 

[The    Swineliart    Ciinclier    Tire    and    Rubber    Co..    .\kron,    Ohio.  1 


The   Security   Tre.\d. 

[The  Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia. 
New    York.  ] 


Kon-Puncture    Inner   Case. 

[.\tlas    Rubber    Co.,    Buffalo,    New 
York.] 


[The     Firestone     l)t  ni.Mintalilj  I'llii.s    tire    is    lettered    "Firestone 

Rim.  I  Non-Skid."] 

l-"iui:sT(iNE   Tire   .\nii    Rubber    Co.    Exhibits. 


Tire  Pressure  Tester. 

[Michcl'n    Tire    Co.,    Milltown,    New   Jersey.' 


Long   Distance   Electric   Tire. 

[Motz    Clincher    Tire    and    Rubber    Co.,    Akron, 
Ohio.] 


Dayton   Airless   Tire. 

[Dayton    Rubber    Manufactiniim    In.    Dayton,    Ohio.] 


^. 


"Thermoid"    Lining    for    Automobile    Brakes. 

[Trentcn    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co.,    Trenton,    New   Jersey.]' 


Kelly-Springfield  Sectional  Truck  Tire. 

[Consolidated    Rubber   Tire    Co.,    New    York.] 
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Tires    at   the    Last    French    Salon. 


THE  eleventh  annual  Salun  ile  rAiUuniubilc,  dii  Cjcle,  ct 
des  Sports — the  great  French  automobile  show — was 
held  this  season  in  two  departments,  the  first  for  a 
fortnight,  closing  December  13,  having  the  usual  characteris- 
tics of  the  yearly  show,  and  the  second,  during  the  week 
which  ended  December  30,  being  devoted  more  particularly 
to  commercial  vehicles.  The  regular  automobile  show  was 
the  largest  yet  held  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  more  thoroughly 
representative  of  progress  in  Europe  in  automobile  construc- 
tion. The  prominence  of  the  bicycle  attested  the  continued 
popularity  of  this  vehicle  in  France,  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  motor  cycles  was  shown.  The  most  distinct  novelty 
perhaps  was  in  the  line  of  aerostation,  but  to  note  Hying 
machines  would  carry  this  report  too  far  from  its  subject — 
rubber  tires. 

When  mentioned  without  (lualitication,  a  rubber  tire  in 
France  is  simply  a  "pneumatic,"  or  a  pneu — the  same  tire 
that  has  become  standard  for  automobile  use  everywhere. 
This  type  of  tire  never  having  been  patented  in  France,  the 
whole  rubber  industry  has  been  free  to  work  at  its  improve- 
ment, so  that  a  high  degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained. 
The  bicycle  tire  having  been  developed  into  a  motor  car 
tire,  and  up  to  a  stage  where  further  improvement  seemed 
impossible,  the  inventors  turned  their  attention  in  two  new 
directions:  (i)  Special  treads  for  special  uses,  and  especially 
for  non-skidding  or  puncture  prevention,  and  (2)  easily  re- 
movable rims,  which  it  is  now  the  fasliion  to  replace,  in  an 
emergency,  with  spare  rims  carrying  inflated  tires.  Under 
these  two  heads  were  very  many  exhibits  at  the  Salon, 
though  really  little  new  in  principle,  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment made  along  these  lines  during  two  years  past. 

Michelin  &  Cie.,  of  Clermont-Ferraud,  in  addition  to 
"Michelin"  pneumatics  for  apparently  every  imaginable  re- 
quirement, had  in  their  exhibition  space  many  specialties 
which  they  control — removable  rims,  valves,  compressed  air 
bottles,  pressure  indicators,  repair  sleeves,  tire  applying  tools 
and  the  like.  It  is  stated  that  1,126  cars  on  exhibition  were 
equipped  with  Michelin  tires,  while  the  nearest  competitor 
had  but  656  wheels  to  his  credit,  and  a  second  competitor  274 
wheels. 

Michelin  showed  wheels  on  which  were  mounted  two  and 
three  -pneumatic  tires — "twin"  and  "triple"  tires — intended 
particularly  for  commercial  vehicles.  The  idea  is  to  lessen 
the  injury  to  inechanism  from  excessive  vibration  set  up  with 
steel  or  solid  rubber  tires,  where  fast  running  is  necessary. 

Societe  Industrielle  des  Telephones,  Societe  anonyme,  of 
Paris,  with  18.000.000  francs  capital,  have  a  wide  range  of 
manufactures    in    rubber,    includine:    an    extensive    pneumatic 


tire  department.  Their  exhibit  included  "L'EIectric"  tires 
of  various  types  and  of  many  sizes,  including  special  treads, 
repair  accessories,  valves,  lugs,  etc.;  also  rubber  mats  for 
automobiles,  waterproof  covers,  and  insulated  wires. 

Etablissements  Hutchinson,  Compagnie  Nationale  du 
Caoutchouc  Souple,  of  Paris,  now  capitalized  at  6,000,000 
francs,  exhibited  "Hutchinson"  pneumatics,  standard  and 
special,  with  many  accessories. 

Societe  Lyonnaise  dc  Caoutchouc,  of  Paris,  witli  works  at 
l.yon-Villeurbanne,  exhibited  pneumatics  for  automobiles, 
motor  cycles,  and  cycles,  with  round  and  flat  treads,  smooth 
or  corrugated;  detachable  treads,  repair  accessories,  and  so 
on.  The  company  are  capitalized  at  1,000,000  francs,  and 
manufacture  hard  and  soft  rubber  goods  generally. 

Other  French  exhibitors  of  tires  were  Falconnet-Pero- 
deaud,  of  Choisy-le-Roi ;  Bergounan  &  Cie.,  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  with  "If  (laulois"  tire ;  the  newer  Societe  Parisienne 
du  Caoutchouc  Industriel,  the  "Lutetic"  tire,  and  Societe 
Generale  de  Pneumatiques,  of  Paris,  the  "Mercure,"  with 
special  wire  protected  tread.  L.  Francois,  A.  Grellou  &  Cie., 
of  Paris,  exhibited  "Sideral"  pneumatics.  L.  Edeline,  of  Pu- 
teaux,  exhibited  "Callus"  pneumatics  and  automobile  acces- 
sories. The  Manufacture  de  Caoutchouc  .A.  Soly,  of  Lyon, 
exhibited  the  "Soly"  pneumatic. 

.•\.  VVolber,  of  Vailly-sur-Aisne,  exhibited  a  novelty  de- 
scribed as  a  "double  tube  demontable."  a  pneumatic  for  bicy- 
cles, which  is  held  on  a  simple  wooden  rim  simply  by  the 
inflation.  Wolber  mentions  the  growth  of  his  bicycle  tire 
production  from  48,850  tires  ten  years  ago  to  351.903  for  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  India  Rubber.  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works 
Co..  Limited,  who  maintain  works  in  France  at  Persan 
(Seine-et-Oise),  exhibited  their  "Persan"  tires  for  motor  cars 
and  bicycles.  The  affiliated  company,  The  Palmer  Tire  Co., 
Limited,  of  London,  were  represented  by  the  "Palmer  Cord" 
tire. 

The  "Dunlop"  and  "Continental"  tires,  of  course,  were 
shown  also,  though  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  latter  com- 
pany, with  one  of  the  largest  displays  at  the  show,  empha- 
sized the  victory  of  their  tires  at  the  Grand  Prix  of  1908. 

A  novelty  in  the  Paris  show — though  its  basic  principle  was 
employed  years  ago  in  tire  making  in  the  United  States — was 
exhibited  by  a  new  French  company,  "La  Sans  Valve."  It  is 
a  "hose  pipe"  cycle  tire,  tlic  inner  part  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
unvulcafiized  rubber.  .Xir  is  admitted  by  puncturing  the  tire, 
with  the  idea  that  when  the  inflatcr  is  witlidrawn  the  pinicture 
will  heal  at  once,  thus  retaining  the  air. 

.\merica  was  represented  particularly  by  "le  pneu  Good- 
rich." made,  of  course,  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  of  Akron, 
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Ohio,    and    exhibited    through    their    house    in    Paris,    2    rue 
Brunei.     Their  space  was  Xo.  29  in  the  balcony  of  the  Salon 
d'honneur,  near  the  Dunlop  and  Continental  exhibits. 
•  Not    far   away   were    the    Russian-American    India-Rubber 

Co.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  pneumatic  tires  and  fabrics  for 
dirigible  balloons.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  French  makers 
did  not  have  the  exhibition  all  to  themselves,  however  much 
they  may  monopolize  the  home  trade  when  selling  tire 
covers. 

The  Kempshall  Tyre  Co.  of  Europe,  Limited,  of  London, 
showed  a  new  removable  rim  and  the  special  tread  for  pneu- 
matics that  has  been  illustrated  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World. 

Eleazer  Kempshall,  the  inventor  of  this  tire,  is  an  Ameri- 
can, as  was  John  F.  Palmer,  whose  invention  was  the  basis 
of  the  present  "Palmer  Cord"  tire.  The  founder  of  the 
Hutchinson  house  was  an  American,  and  an  original  element 
from  the  United  States  is  suggested  in  the  name  of  the  Rus- 
sian-American company.  The  only  out-and-out  American 
exhibit  at  the  Salon,  however,  except  a  few  makers  of  auto- 
mobiles— was  the  tire  display  of  Goodrich,  though  the  Euro- 
pean concessionaire  of  The  American  Wood  Rim  Co.  occupied 
space. 

The  Samson  leather  tires  were  exhibited,  the  Stepney  spare 
wheel,  and  practically  everything  in  the  world  of  tires  or 
appertaining  thereto.  The  interest  which  the  whole  attracted, 
as  well  as  that  devoted  to  the  cars  on  exhibition,  suggests 
that  the  French  public,  instead  of  becoming  tired  of  automo- 
bile shows,  is  becoming  more  addicted  to  the  show  habit. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

■W/ITH  the  first  of  the  new  year  came  a  better  feeling  for  the 
*'  future  business  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Financial 
conditions,  while  not  yet  entirely  as  good  as  before  the  fire,  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  condition,  and  every  merchant  remarks 
how  much  easier  money  is  to  get  now  than  it  has  been  for  over 
two  years.  Lately  there  have  been  heavy  rains  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, and  although  they  have  caused  disastrous  floods  through 
portions  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  yet  the  great  good  which  they 
have  done  to  the  farming  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  Joss.  The  rains  ofTer  positive  assurance 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  prosperous  one.  In  San  Francisco 
there  is  no  longer  heard  any  complaint,  and  the  rubber  dealers 
are  preparing  for  an  active  year.  Despite  the  large  number  of 
rubber  houses  in  the  city,  all  of  them  have  succeeded  in  pulling 
through  the  quiet  times,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  now  ordering 
extensive  stocks  is  a  fair  indication  that  they  are  in  a  satisfactory 
position. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  re- 
ports that  since  the  first  of  the  year  business  has  been  picking 
up,  and  that  they  are  now  running  ahead  of  January  of  last  year. 
Last  year's  business  in  the  line  of  boots  and  shoes  was  naturally 
very  dull,  because  it  was  an  unusually  dry  fall  and  many  of  the 
retailers  were  forced  to  carry  large  stocks  over  from  their 
purchases  of  1907,  which,  of  course,  brought  the  sales  down 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  better  fall 
rains.  The  recent  big  rains  are  a  fine  thing,  and  Mr.  Pease  feels 
that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  customers  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Mr.  Pease,  accompanied  by  his  son,  has  gone  to  the 
company's  Portland  house,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
he  will  visit  New  York. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works  shows  that 
the  firm  is  doing  an  active  business.  Their  factory  at  Black- 
Diamond  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  danger  from  the  rising 
waters  of  the  floods  from  the  Sacramento  river,  but  that  danger 
was  soon  past.  This  firm  has  landed  a  big  contract  for  furnish- 
ing rubber  dredging  sleeves  for  the  Panama  canal — the  first 
contract  that  has  been  awarded  to  any  of  the  Pacific  coast  rubber 


houses  for  supplies  by  the  Isthmian  canal  commissioners.  The 
factory  will  have  to  supply  so  many  every  month,  and  witli  what 
work  they  already  have  they  are  assured  of  a  busy  season. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Phillips,  general  manager  of  the  fire  department  sup- 
plies handled  by  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  is  in  San  Francisco  look- 
ing after  the  department  here.  Mr.  Phillips  makes  his  home  in. 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  reports  that  business  of  all  kinds  has 
shown  great  improvement  there  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  big  lumber  mills  have  burned  lately  and  the 
owners  have  awakened  more  fully  to  the  importance  of  putting 
in  efficient  fire  departments.  They  have  heretofore  overlooked 
their  fire  protection  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  stir  which  the  fires 
have  created  has  given  the  fire  protection  business  a  big  boost. 

Mr.  Phillips  states  that  in  Seattle  great  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  Alaska  Yukon  Pacific  Exposition,  to  open  some 
time  in  May  or  June  of  this  year.  Mr.  Phillips  lately  visited  the 
Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  as  also  did  Mr. 
William  J.  Gorham,  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brown,  with  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  states  that  he  finds  an  active  call  for  larger  belts  than 
were  ordered  last  year,  and  some  very  large  orders  have  been 
placed,  indicating  that  millmen  are  anticipating  a  bigger  year. 

Mr.  Ralph,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co., 
states  that  the  financial  end  of  business  is  much  better  in  tone. 
Money  is  easier  and  business  is  getting  back  to  a  firm,  steady 
basis.  This  firm  has  been  doing  particularly  well  on  the  output 
from  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio),  especially 
in  their  Staggard  tread  tires. 

J.  C.  Martin  &  Co..  coast  agents  for  the  Anchor  Packing  Co., 
are  now  doing  a  nice  business  in  their  new  quarters,  at  No.  562 
Howard  street. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mathewson,  Pacific  coast  manager  for  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  has  returned  from  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, where  he  established  a  new  branch  for  the  company.  Donald 
McKay,  who  has  been  looking  after  the  interests  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  in  the  north  for  many  years,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  as  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch.  Mr.  Mathewson  has 
since  gone  to  visit  the  factory  at  Akron,  and  to  take  in  the  New 
York  automobile  show.  Business  at  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of 
the  Diamond  company  has  increased  materially  of  late,  and  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  traveling  forces. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Anderson,  representing  the  Electric  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  is  now  located  at  No.  420  Mission  street. 

Activity  down  on  the  water  front,  according  to  Mr.  Sprague, 
who  devotes  most  of  his  attention  to  demands  for  rubber  sup- 
plies from  that  source,  is  increasing.  Shipping  is  now  quite 
active,  and  the  teamsters  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  traffic  has 
about  doubled  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Everything  is  moving 
along  better  except  the  lumber  business,  which  is  still  rather 
inactive. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.  find  that  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  goods  in  their  lines,  and  they  believe  that  the  next 
month  or  two  will  see  a  marked  improvement  in  business. 


TO   GO   OVER  NIAGARA  I  N  RUBBER. 


THE  New  York  Sun  printed  this  dispatch  from  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  under  the  date  December  21: 
"Another  man  is  planning  to  try  .the  trip  over  the  Horseshoe 
Falls,  in  a  vehicle  different  from  anything  that  has  been  tried 
before.  It  is  an  immense  rubber  ball  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed by  a  rubber  company  in  the  United  States.  The  voyager 
is  Robert  Leach,  of  Chippewa,  and  he  plans  to  make  the  perilous 
trip  next  June.  There  will  be  two  balls,  one  within  the  other. 
The  outer  ball  will  be  13  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  inner  one, 
in  which  Leach  will  hazard  his  life,  11  feet  in  diameter.  The 
inner  ball  will  be  held  in  position  by  four  spiral  steel  springs 
and  sufificient  oxygen  will  be  pumped  into  it  to  give  the  man  a  bare 
chance  for  life  if  anything  goes  viTong." 
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Trade   Conditions   in    Rubber    Footwear. 


TllE  United  Stales  consul  general  at  Smyrna  devotes  a  recent 
official  report  to  the  rubber  shoe  trade  in  Inrkey,  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  American  share  in  this  trade  might 
be  augmented.  He  estimates  the  present  imports  of  rubber  foot- 
wear at  the  port  of  Smyrna  at  $97,ocx3  a  year,  the  United  States 
contributing  40  per  cent. ;  Austria,  35  per  cent. ;  Russia,  15  per 
cent.,  and  England  and  Germany  each  5  per  cent.  He  writes 
that  the  rubber  shoe  trade  in  Turkey  "should  not  be  treated  as 
an  emergency  outlet  in  case  of  dull  trade  at  home.  Now  is  the 
time  to  secure  this  trade  and  hold  it.  While  the  trade  may  be 
small  in  the  beginning,  yet  there  are  many  millions  of  people 
living  in  .iVsia  Minor  who  are  rapidly  realizing  the  benefits  of  all 
articles  of  modern  dress,  and  during  four  months  of  the  climate 
rubber  shoes  are  indispensable  articles."  The  chief  competitor 
with  the  American  rubber  shoe,  says  the  consul  general,  "will  be 
the  Russian  shoe,  which  is  of  good  quality  and  brings  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  sold  at  present,  but  it  is  not  considered 
stylish,  and  its  heavy  shape  retards  its  sale." 

The  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1907-08  exported 
direct  to  Turkey  rubber  boots  and  shoes  as  follows: 

Pairs.  Value. 

Turkey  in  Europe 15 ','3'  $74.7.31 

Turkey  in  .-Vsia 18,946  10,034 

Total 170,077  $84,765 

To  go  back  ten  years,  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  period  1S97-98 
were : 

Pairs.  Value. 

Turkey  in  Europe 588  $325 

Turkey  in  Asia 150  80 

Total    738  $405 

Rubber  goods  other  than  footwear  exported  direct  to  Turkey 
increased  in  value  from  $191  in  1897-98  to  $8,364  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1908. 

RUBBER     SHOES    IN     THE    WHOLESALE     TRADE. 

.•\t  the  clevcntli  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Shoe  Wholesalers  (Chicago,  December  18),  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mr.  E.  F.  Carpenter,  in  his  address,  said  in 
part: 

"Heretofore  the  work  of  the  association  has  been  largely 
in  connection  with  the  rubber  business,  but  the  past  year  has 
been  different  in  this  particular. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  year,  1908,  we  had  quite  a  number  of 
complaints  of  irregularities,  in  all  about  45.  They  were 
promptly  taken  up,  sifted  out,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
we  found  that  the  retailer  was  attempting  to  work  one  sales- 
man against  another  to  get  a  concession  in  price.  A  good 
many  of  these  cases  were  settled  by  the  secretary  going  di- 
rect to  the  dealer,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  the  sales- 
man connected  with  the  complaint.  Each  one  of  these  in- 
stances was  amicably  settled. 

"It  is  significant  that  so  few  instances  of  irregularities  have 
occurred  this  year  as  compared  with  other  years — here  we  are 
commencing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our  better  acquaintance 
with  each  other  and  the  work  of  the  association — especially 
so  in  consideration  of  the  fact  of  the  reduced  sale  in  rubbers, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  which,  as  you  all 
know,  was  attributable  to  two  causes :  First,  the  mild  winter 
of  last  year  which  reduced  the  sales  and  left  comparatively 
large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers;  second,  no  induce- 
ment in  price  was  offered  for  early  orders. 

"If  we  get  the  good,  old-fashioned  hard  winter  this  year 
that    is    predicted,    it    will    clean    up    stocks    in    good    shape 


.\nd  if  the  rubber  manufacturers  decide  to  give  an  induce- 
ment in  price  for  early  orders  next  season,  we  will  have  a 
killing'  in  the  rubber  business  next  year.  Let's  all  make  up 
our  minds  to  retain  our  regular  profit  on  the  merchandise 
and  make  the  outcome  of  our  year's  business  show  a  hand- 
.sonie  gain. 

"Our  relations  with  the  rubber  manufacturers  to-day  are 
on  a  different  basis  from  ever  before.  The  companies  evince 
a  desire  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  our  deal- 
ings with  them  agreeable;  and  they  give  our  suggestions  and 
recommendations  a  consideration  never  before  accorded  us 
as  individuals.  This  I  firmly  believe  is  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wholesalers  have  formed  themselves  into 
associations  for  their  own  protection  and  benefit." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  were:  Charles  L. 
S warts,  of  St.  Louis,  president;  I.  H.  Sawyer,  of  St.  Louis, 
vice-president;,  S.  W.  Campbell,  Continental  National  Bank 
building,  Chicago,  secretary  (re-elected)  ;  and  an  executive 
conniiittee  of  12.  The  new  president  is  connected  with  the 
W'orthcinier-Swarts  Shoe  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  attendance  at  the  annual  banquet,  on  the  same  date, 
included  a  goodly  percentage  of  rubber  shoe  jobbers  and  of 
representatives  of  rubber  manufacturing  firms. 


HIGHER    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    PRICES. 

■\T  F.W  price  lists  and  new  discounts  were  issued  by  the  rubber 
'■  '  footwear  manufacturers,  to  take  effect  from  January  i, 
1909,  the  changes  involved  being  the  first  since  the  beginning 
of  1907.  Such  changes  as  have  been  made  in  gross  prices  are 
in  the  nature  of  advances,  applying  to  items  here  and  there 
throughout  the  lists,  and  not  following,  so  far  as  is  apparent, 
any  particular  rule.  Thus  the  standard  short  boot  remains  at  the 
same  price  as  before;  men's  Storm  King  boots  are  20  cents 
higher,  and  two  dozen  or  more  other  items  in  boots  are  higher 
by  5  to  20  cents.  Most  classes  of  shoes  show  an  advance  in 
some  of  the  items,  but  generally  this  applies  to  men's  goods 
rather  than  to  women's  and  children's  sizes.  The  advance 
ranges  from  2  cents  per  pair  on  sandals  to  25  cents  on  misses' 
"Empress"  goods. 

The  discounts  to  retailers  this  year  dififer  from  last  year's  in 
that  an  item  of  3  per  cent,  is  left  off  in  each  case.  That  is,  first 
quality  goods  carry  a  single  discount  of  25  per  cent.,  instead 
of  2S(ff:3,  as  formerly.     The  rates  now  are : 

First  quality   (except  Woonsocket  and  Meyer) 25% 

Woonsockct  and  Meyer  brands  25(0)  $% 

Second  quality  (except  Rhode  Island  and  Jersey) 25(0110% 

Rhode  Island  and  Jersey 25@io@  5% 

There  will  be  a  special  and  extra  discount  of  5  per  cent.,  how- 
ever, in  effect  until  May  i,  1909,  to  encourage  the  early  placing 
of  orders,  and  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  discounts  in  the  above 
table   in  considering  present  prices. 

On  the  whole,  rubber  shoe  prices  are  higher,  but  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  say  how  much  so.  Last  year,  a  man's 
short  boot,  listed  at  $4.20,  with  2S@3  per  cent,  off,  cost  the  re- 
tailer $3.06.  This  year,  at  the  same  list,  with  the  regular  dis- 
count and  the  extra  5  per  cent.,  the  cost  is  $2.99;  after  May  i  it 
will  be  $3.15.  Men's  plain  sandals,  listed  last  year  at  92  cents, 
cost  the  retailer  67.  This  year,  listed  at  95,  they  will  cost  68 
cents  until   May  I  and  71  cents  thereafter. 

The  most  expensive  item  of  rubber  "boots  and  shoes"  in  the 
lists  just  issued  for  the  current  year  is  "men's  body  boots,"  sell- 
ing price  of  which  is  $12.50.  The  next  highest  item  is  the 
"Jumbo"  boot,  at  $10.    The  scale  then  descends  to  $7.45,  the  price 
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of  "men's  duck  firemen's  sporting  boots."  By  the  way,  how  a 
fireman's  sporting  boot  differs  from  a  sportsman's  fire  boot  is 
not  indicated.  These  items  appear  in  the  "Unlisted  List"  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  When  more  usual  prices  are  reached, 
the  highest  is  $7,  the  figure  for  men's  hip  Khaki  boots,  and  then 
$6.85  for  men's  hip  duck  boots,  supplied  by  most  of  the  factories 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  bottom  price  in  the  reg- 
ular lists  is  44  cents,  the  price  of  some  grades  of  children's 
overshoes.  The  lowest  net  price  of  any  44  cent  article  is 
28  cents,  but  the  net  price  lists  of  the  "Empire"  and  "Colonial" 
brands  include  items  so  low  as  25  cents,  for  children's  croquets, 
spring  heel. 

BVBBEB  SHOE  PRICES  Itl  CAITAIIA. 

In  relation  to  a  proposed  change  in  dealing  with  the  announce- 
ment of  prices  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  for  the  Canadian  trade, 
a  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  write  to 
The  India  Rubber  World  : 

"For  some  time  the  trade  generally  in  Canada  have  asked  that 


rubbers  be  sold  at  net  prices,  similar  to  the  prevailing  custom  in 
the  leather  shoe  business,  instead  of  gross  with  retailer's  discount. 

"While  not  of  necessity  so  intended,  the  list  prices  are  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  the  retail  prices  to  consumers,  but  in  cer- 
tain sections,  where  freights  and  business  expenses  rule  high, 
it  is  contended  that  the  retailer's  discounts  from  gross  list  prices 
do  not  afford  an  adequate  retailer'  profit.  It  is  thus  difficult  to 
adjust  a  set  of  gross  list  prices  satisfactory  to  all  sections.  There- 
fore, with  the  desire  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  we  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  issuing  our  forthcoming  illustrated 
catalogues  without  prices,  so  as  to  give  the  new  method  a  prac- 
tical trial.  At  the  same  time  we  purpose  issuing  a  separate  folder 
containing  the  net  prices. 

"These  net  prices  would  represent  the  equivalent  of  gross  list 
prices  with  the  initial  trade  discounts  deducted  therefrom,  and 
subject  only  to  the  wholesaler's  discounts  and  early  order  dis- 
count if  such  is  arranged.  Our  current  shoe  year  extends  to  the 
end  of  February.  New  catalogues,  therefore,  will  not  be  issued 
until  March  i." 


Rubber  in   Balloon  Construction. 

THE   amount    of   rubber    which    has   gone    already    into    the  December  last,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 

construction  of  balloon  fabric  must  be  very  considerable,  Describing   the   "Patrie,"   a   military   dirigible   balloon   made   in 

though  no  statistics  on  this  point  are  yet  available.     Interest  France,    Major    Squier   says   that   the   gas   bag   consists   of   four 

in  aeronautics  has  of  late  become  very  widespread,  being  stim-  layers    arranged   as    follows   and   having   the    weight    in    ounces 

ulated  by  the  activity  of  most  of  the  European  governments,  as  per  square  yard   indicated  by  these  figures : 

also  that  of  the  United  States,  in  military  aerostation,, though  per-       q^j^^  ,3^^^  „f  ^^^^^^  ^l^ti,  covered  wiih  lead  chromate 2.S» 

haps  by  this  time  the  actual  demand  for  balloon  fabric  has  been      Layer  of  vulcanized   rubber 2-S» 

greater   from  the  various  aero  clubs  organized   for  purposes   of       Layer  of  cotton  cloth   2.S» 

Inner  layer  of  vulcanized   rubber 2.21 

sport.  

The  India  Rubber  World  of  October  i  last,  in  an  article  de-  ^^^^^   weight    9-71 

voted  to  this  subject,  mentioned  a  paper  by  Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  ^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^j^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  t^^^i^^  ^f  ^^out 
published  in  1891,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  able  to  record  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^  pressure  of  about  i  inch  of  water  can  be  main- 
little  more  advance  in  aerial  navigation  than  the  evidence  that  in  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  1^^^  chromate  on 
popular  opinion  it  was  "no  longer  regarded  as  wholly  impractic-  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  j^  ^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^  entrance  of  the  actinic  rays  of  the 
able  and  visionary."  There  lies  before  the  writer  a  list  of  no  ^^^^  ^^,,^.^,^  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  deteriorate.  The  heavy 
fewer  than  18  papers  on  aerial  navigation  published  by  Mr.  Cha-  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ;^  ^^  ^^^^,^^^  ^^^  ,^^^5^,^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  j^^^r 
nute  since  the  date  referred  to,  the  whole  recording  a  remark-  ,^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^,  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  prevtnt  deterioration  of  the  cloth  by 
able  degree  of  advance  in  this  field.  This  list  of  papers,  by  the  j^p^j^iti^^  -^  th^  gas  This  material  has  the  warp  of  the  two 
way,  occurs  in  a  bibliography  of  several  hundred  titles,  by  au-  j^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^,^  running  the  same  direction  and  is  called 
thors,  for  the  most  part,  of  distinction,  in  every  civilized  country.  straight  thread 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  to-day  upwards  of  20  period-  ^^^  j^^^.,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  another  French  military  dirig- 

icals   devoted   exclusively   to   aeronautics   in   the   United    States,  .^^^  balloon,  the  "Republique,"  are  given  as  follows,  the  figures 

England,   France,   Germany,   Austria,   Italy    and    Europe;   three  ^^j^^.^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  p^^  ^q^^^^  ^^^j. 
international  scientific  societies  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  about 

50  other  societies,  either  for  the  scientific  study  of  aeronautics  or  o^^^  jf'^^i,'„i^'e''d"  r^M^r/:/:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ill 

for  the  promotion  of  sport  in  this  field,  of  which  no  fewer  than  14      Layer  of  cotton  cloth ■  ■  ■  3-25 

..,,.,   ^  ■      r~  J  T-  Inner  layer   of   rubber o-73 

exist  in  the  United  States,  13  in  Germany,  and  11  in  i-rance.  — - 

These  details  are  given  merely  to  indicate  the  growing  interest  1"°'=''  weight  «o-4 

in   aeronautics   and   the   extent   to   which   the   new   science   and  Regarding  the  airship  "ViUe  de  Paris,"   Major   Squ.er   states 

sport  have  extended.    In  connection  with  a  former  article  in  this  that  the  gas  bag  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  strips  perpendicular  to 

paper  appeared  a  view  of  31  large  balloons  being  inflated  for  a  a   meridian   line.     These  strips  run  around   the   bag,   their   ends 

race  promoted  by  a  single  aero  club  in  England.    Seven  European  meeting  on  the  under  meridian.     This  is  known  as  the  "brachis- 

countries  maintain  "balloon  troops"  engaged  exclusively  in  aero-  tode"  method  of  cutting  out  the  material,  and  has  the  advantage 

nautical  work,  their  number  aggregating  recently  IS7  officers  and  of  bringing  the  seams  parallel   to  the  line  of  greatest  tension. 

4  562  men,  on  a  peace  basis,  while  the  existing  schedules  provide  They  are  therefore  more  likely  to   remain  tight  and  not  allow 

for  the  larger  balloou  troops  to  be  employed  in  case  of  war.  the  escape  of  gas.     The  disadvantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 

The  interest  of  all  this  to  the  rubber  trade  is  that  so  many  of  is  a  loss  of  33^  per  cent,  of  material  in  cutting.     The  material 

the   balloons   being   manufactured    are    enveloped    in    rubberized  has  approximately  the  same  tensile  strength  and  weight  as  that 

faric   while  rubber  enters  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  manufac-  used  in  the  "Patrie."     It  differs  from  the  other  in  one  important 

ture  of  the  various  types  of  flying  machines.    The  quality  of  these  feature-it  is  diagonal  thread ;  that  is,  the  warp  of  the  outer  layer 

fabrics  has  been  discussed  hitherto  in  these  pages.     It  may  be  of  of  cotton  cloth  makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  warp  of 

interest  here  to  give  some  further  details  relating  to  balloon  en-  the  inner  layer  of  cotton  cloth.    The  result  is  to  localize  a  np  or 

velopcs    from  a  paper  on  "The  Present  Status  of  Military  A6ro-  tear  in  the  material.    A  tear  in  the  straight  thread  material  will 

nautics"   presented  bv   Major  George  O.   Squier,   ph.   d.,  of  the  continue  along  the  warp,  or  the  weave,  until  it  reaches  a  seam. 

United'  States  army  signal  corps  at  the   New  York  meeting,   in  In  some  of  the  German  airships  the  envelopes  are  made  of  rub- 
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her  cloth  similar  to  that  already  referred  to — diagonal  thread- 
but  without  an  inner  layer  of  rubber,  since  the  makers  do  not 
fear  damage  from  impurities  in  the  hydrogen  gas. 

The  balloon  fabric  used  on  the  airships  and  balloons  men- 
tioned thus  far  is  of  German  manufacture.  The  subject  of  mili- 
tary aeronautics  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  signal  corps 
of  the  United  States  army,  with  results  of  real  interest,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  the  success  achieved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  balloon  fabric  in  this  country.  The  fabric  used  for 
the  dirigible  balloon  accepted  by  the  government  from  Captain 
Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  of  New  York,  is  made  of  two  layers  of 
Japanese  silk,  with  a  layer  of  vulcanized  rubber  between,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  a  leading  American  rubber  manufacturer. 
The  gas  bag  used  by  Captain  Baldwin  is  96  feet  long,  with 
a  maximum  diameter  of  19  feet  6  inches,  and  a  volume  of  20,000 
cubic  feet. 

Some  details  of  the  size  of  the  more  notable  air  ships  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  fabric  required  for  their  con- 
struction: 

Patrie    cubic  feet  111,250 

Republique     131 ,000 

Ville  de  Paris 112,847 

English  Military  Dirigible  No.  i 84,768 

■Gross  (German) 63,576 

Parseval    1 13,000 

Zeppelin  (16  gas  bags) 460,000 

The  surface  measurement  of  these  is  not  given,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "Ville  de  Paris,"  the  envelope  of  which  has  a 
surface  of  19,676  square  feet. 

*  *     * 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  The  India  Rubber 
World  by  Captain  Thomas  S.  Baldwin  : 

"I  have  read  carefully  an  article  in  your  October  issue  on 
'Aeronautics  and  the  Rubber  Industry.'  It  was  very  good,  but 
you  did  not  bring  out  the  strong  points  of  the  vulcanized  proof 
material,  .^s  a  matter  of  fact  the  rubber  material  is  lighter 
in  weight  than  the  varnished  material,  and  also  it  will  stand 
liny  degree  of  cold.  Many  such  things  as  that  is  what  makes  it 
the  coming  material   for  balloon  purposes. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  paper  take  the  interest  in  it  that 
you  have,  as  it  will  all  do  its  help  toward  the  ultimate  using  of 
rubber   fabric   for  balloon  purposes. 

"I  have  seen  the  aeronauts  of  the  middle  west,  and  it  is  fear- 
ful the  'knock'  they  are  putting  up  against  the  rubber  fabric, 
principally  on  account  of  the  price,  but  we  will  gradually  over- 
■comc  this   objection. 

"In  i8gi  and  1892  The  India  Rubber  World  assisted  me  very 
materially  in  getting  the  data  for  this  very  same  material,  and  I 
have  always  felt   very  kindly  toward  it." 

*  *     * 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  In  reference 
-to  rubberized  balloon  material,  we  are  using  the  French,  German 
and  American  made  materials.  This  material  is  not  new,  by  any 
means ;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  its 
great  cost  is  its  drawback.  There  is  no  great  advantage  of  this 
material  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ordinary 
unvulcanized  rubber  and  varnished  materials  mi.Kcd  stand  five 
or  six  years'  wear,  and  the  balloon  is  usually  ripped  up  before 
being  decayed.  It  is  true  that  the  rubberized  materials  are  a 
little  stronger  on  account  of  their  double  and  triple  thickness 
material,  but  the  weight  added  thereon  robs  them  of  their  ascen- 
-sional  growth.  a.  leo  stevens. 

New  York,  January  5,   1909.  [Balloon  Constructor.] 


HERR  PRINZHORN  ON  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 


Dr.  John  C.  Willis,  director  of  the  royal  botanic  gardens 
of  Ceylon,  in  a  note  to  the  Ceylon  Observer,  says  that  he  has 
always  been  against  the  tapping  of  cultivated  Hevea  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  that  he  considers  all  rubber  trees  under 
ten   years   young  trees. 


THE  rubber  planting  regions  of  Malaya  and  Ceylon  are  being 
visited  at  present  by  Herr  Adolf  Prinzhorn,  managing 
director  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha- 
Compagnie,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  who  has  expressed  a  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  rubber  culture,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  invested  any  capital  in  it,  at  least  in  the  Far 
East.  In  an  interview  with  Herr  Prinzhorn  the  Ceylon  Observer 
reports  him,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"Para  rubber  has  gone  up  60  per  cent,  since  March,"  said  Mr 
Prinzhorn. 

"What  are  the  causes?" 

"It  would  be  better  if  you  asked  me  What  it  declined  previously 
to  then.  It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  American  crisis. 
The  American  factories  were  working  only  half-time  in  many 
cases,  whereas  they  are  now  working  full  time.  The  price  was 
2s.  gd.  then — ^much  too  low — and  it  is  now  about  5.?.,  which  ij 
much  too  high.  I  should  think  a  fair  normal  figure  would  b« 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  pound.  While  it  is  as  high  as  at  present  there  ij 
not  likely  to  be  any  increase  in  the  uses  of  rubber." 

"What  will  bring  the  price  down?" 

".•\n  increased  output  of  plantation  rubber,  every  ounce  of  which 
that  is  sent  over  to  Hanover,  sells.  Yes,  I  think  the  German 
manufacturers  like  plantation  rubber.  We  can  use  it  for  most  of 
the  articles  that  we  manufacture,  though  not  all.  I  think  that  the 
best  Ceylon  rubber  is  equal  to  .fine  Para.  Ceylon  rubber  is  liked 
generally." 

"In  what  form  is  it  preferred?" 

"Well,  that  is  difficult  to  say,  crepe  or  dry  blocks." 

"Will  the  present  good  demand  for  rubber  be  maintained?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so ;  there  is  every  reason  for  it  doing  so.  It  is 
partly  speculation  that  causes  the  fluctuation  in  prices,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  If  the  output  becomes  largely  increased  and  the  price 
comes  down,  of  course,  many  new  uses  for  rubber  will  be  prac- 
ticable and  the  many  substitutes  for  rubber  which  are  on  the 
market  will  disappear." 

"Where  do  you  buy  your  rubber,  Mr.  Prinzhorn?" 

"I  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  When  I  can  get  it  cheaper  in 
New  York,  I  buy  it  there;  if  in  London,  then  in  London  I  buy. 
We  use  something  like  200  tons  of  rubber  a  month  in  our  factory." 

In  an  editorial  note  The  Times  of  Ceylon  remarks  upon  the  use 
of  200  tons  of  rubber  per  month  by  Mr.  Prinzhorn's  company, 
whereas  the  average  monthly  export  of  plantation  rubber  from 
Ceylon  has  not  yet  exceeded  28j4  tons.  The  Times  says :  "The 
fact  that  one  manufacturing  firm  alone  consumes  about  seven 
times  as  much  as  this  island  produces  will  go  to  show  what  little 
influence  on  prices  our  rubber  can  have  at  present.  Even  for 
1910,  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford's  estimate  of  the  output  of  Hevea 
rubber  of  the  whole  of  Asia  is  3,520  tons,  as  compared  with  2,400 
tons  used  by  this  one  company  of  manufacturers." 

Mr.  Prinzhorn  mentioned  in  an  interview  for  the  Times  a 
marked  improvement  in  plantation  rubber  now  as  compared  with 
a  few  years  ago.  He  had  recently  seen  samples  of  plantation  rub- 
ber equal  to  the  best  Para.  It  was  being  used  in  his  factory  for 
nearly  all  purposes  for  which  Para  is  employed. 

A  GOVEKNMENT  RUBBER  PLANTATION. 

Bids  were  invited  by  the  conservator  of  forests  for  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  (India)  up  to  January  15  for  produce  of 
the  government  rubber  plantations  of  Charduar  and  Kulsi  for 
the  fiscal  year  1908-09,  estimated  at  12,000  pounds  for  Charduar 
and  4,000  pounds  for  Kulsi.  .^t  Charduar  exists  one  of  the 
earliest  rubber  plantations  in  the  world,  systematically  laid 
out,  and  no  other  was  ever  written  about  so  extensively. 
It  was  purely  a  government  undertaking  for  experimental  pur- 
po.ses,  and  is  still  practically  so.  The  rubber  species  is 
Ficus  clastica,  and  the  enterprise  has  no  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  Hcren  into  Ceylon  and   Malaya. 
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A  Successful  ''Castilloa"   Rubber  Planter. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  James  C.  Harvey,  whose  por- 
trait is  here  reproduced,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  Out., 
Canada,  of  Scotch"-  and  English  parentage,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dominion.  He  early 
evinced  a  great  desire  to  see  tropical  countries,  which  led  to  his 
accepting  employment  as  purser's  clerk  in  an  American  steamship 
line,  trading  between  New  York  and  West  Indian  and  Central 
American  ports,  as  a  means  to  this  end.  Soon  afterward  he  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  one  of  the  large  British  mercantile  fleets  sail- 
ing from  EJigland,  and  Mr.  Harvey  became  an  articled  appren- 
tice in  the  Castle  line,  owned  by  Sir  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool.  This  service  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  si.x 
years,  during  which  Mr.  Harvey  visited  South  Africa,  India, 
Ceylon  and  Australia,  making  also  several  sojournings  of  some 
length  in  planting  districts  in  the  Indies. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  study 
tropical  agriculture  under  many  varying  conditions  and  to 
advance  a  deep  inborn  taste  for  botanical 
and  horticultural  pursuits.  He  subse- 
quently voyaged  to  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  South  America,  finally  arriving 
in  California,  where  he  settled,  married, 
and  became  an  American  citizen.  He  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  horticultural  work ;  but 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  not  to 
be  quenched,  and  about  ten  years  ago  he 
went  to  Mexico,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  in  examining  the  planting 
regions  in  the  states  of  Veracruz  and 
Oaxaca,  with  a  view  to  reentering  the 
field  of  tropical  agriculture.  The  result 
of  this  tour  was  that,  in  company  with  a 
few  associates,  he  acquired  about  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  situated  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Trinidad  valley  district,  in 
Veracruz,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"La  Buena  Ventura,"  and  about  one-half 
of  which  he  has  since  developed,  and  de- 
voted principally  to  the  cultivation  of 
rubber  {Castilloa  clastica)  and  cacao 
(Theobroma  cacao).  In  the  possession 
of   his  picturesque  palm   thatched   house, 

surrounded  by  a  rare  profusion  of  exotic,  economic,  and  orna- 
mental flora  from  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  Mr.  Harvey  feels  that 
the  gods  have  granted  him  in  generous  measure  the  fulfilment 
of  his  earliest  and  fondest  ambitions. 

A  man  of  thought  and  of  action,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
an  enthusiastic  botanist  and  collector  of  lepidopicra,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan of  the  broadest  sympathies  and  interests,  and  a  raconteur  of 
no  mean  ability,  Mr.  Harvey  combines  in  his  many-sided  per- 
sonality all  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  delightful 
companion  and  staunch  friend — on  the  strength  of  which,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  his  recognized  scientific  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  tropical  agriculture,  he  justly  enjoys  a  wide  popularity 
amongst  the  planters  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec  and  others 
with  whom  his  vocation  brings  him  in  touch.  Himself  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  soil  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  imbued  with  the 
Carlylean  gospel  of  duty,  Mr.  Harvey  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
inspiring  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  importance  of  honest  effort. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  to  Mr.  Harvey  belongs  the 
credit  of  introducing  many  useful  plants  hitherto  unknown  to 
Mexico,  such  as  the  East  Indian  jack  fruit,  cinnamon,  African 
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akee  fruit,  Surinam  cherries,  grafted  Indian  mangos,  cardamons, 
economic  bamboos ;  Indian,  Malayan  and  South  American  palms ; 
fiber  producing  plants,  such  as  Sansiviera  Zeylanica,  S.  Guinien- 
sis,  and  the  famous  Manila  hemp  plant  (Musa  textilis)  ;  also 
many,  newer  varieties  of  pineapples,  bananas,  oranges,  etc.,  be- 
sides an  infinity  of  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  creepers,  the  culti- 
cation  of  all  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  proved 
entireU'  successful. 

Mr.  Harvey  has  long  been  a  correspondent  of  the  principal 
botanical  stations  in  the  tropics,  including  the  royal  botanic  gar- 
dens at  Calcutta,  Peradeniya,  Singapore,  Natal,  Mauritius,  Sey- 
chelles, and  the  Gold  Coast,  as  well  as  the  famous  institution  at 
Kew,  London,  this  correspondence  relating  to  the  results  of  ex- 
perience and  new  ideas  in  planting  methods,  and  the  interchange 
of  seeds  and  plants  adapted  to  the  respective  climatic  conditions. 
It  is  what  Mr.  Harvey  has  done  in  the  culture  of  the  Castilloa 
ruljber,  however,  that  will  most  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this 
sketch.  He  has  studied  the  tree  under  all 
conditions  as  no  one  else  has ;  has  exam- 
ined soils  where  the  tree  flourished  and 
where  it  did  not,  made  careful  records  of 
rainfall  and  temperature,  and  noted  the 
effect  of  all,  not  only  upon  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  but  upon  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  latex  produced.  He  has  studied  the 
seeds  with  the  idea  of  discovering  why 
certain  of  them  produced  vital,  thrifty, 
trees,  and  so  many  other  trees  of  a  medi- 
ocre quality.  It  was  he  who  discovered 
that  after  Castilloas  had  grown  like  weeds 
for  four  or  five  years  and  then  apparently 
stopped  for  one  or  two,  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil 
had  not  encouraged  the  growth  of  large 
laterals  to  furnish  nutrition,  when  the  tap 
root  had  done  all  it  could.  He  was  also 
the  pioneer  in  stopping  the  careful  clean- 
ing under  which  grass  flourished  and  al- 
lowing a  carefully  regulated  jungle  growth 
to  cover  the  ground  between  the  trees 
without  robbing  the  soil  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rubber  tree.  He  was  the  first  to 
advocate  for  plantation  work  a  simple, 
inexpensive  native  method  of  coagulation,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  and  use  the  tapping  tool  that  most  Mexican  planters 
to-day  have  adopted.  With  all  his  traveling,  correspondence  and 
plantation  work,  he  keeps  open  house,  and  of  the  scores  of 
travelers  who  have  received  his  hospitality  there  are  none  but 
what  go  away  impressed  with  his  force,  originality,  capacity,  and 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Harvey's  career  in  connection  with  Mexican  rubber  plant- 
ing is  all  the  more  interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  work 
as  a  pioneer  has  been  based  largely  upon  individual  initiative,  and 
not  supported  by  a  large  corporation,  as  in  the  case  of  so  much 
planting  in  (hat  country. 


The  Mabira  Forest  (Uganda)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  a  £120,000 
company  organized  in  London  in  1906  to  operate  in  British 
East  Africa,  employing  improved  methods  for  dealing  with 
Funtumia  elastica  trees,  are  shipping  rubber.  At  a  late  London 
auction  165  packages  sold  for  their  account  brought  up  to  4^,  id. 
[=ggy3  cents]  for  dark  sheet  and  3^.  3d.  b=79  cents]  for  rough 
sheet  scrap.  At  the  last  Antwerp  inscription  a  small  amount  of 
LTganda  plantation  rubber  was  offered. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    COKKESl'ONDEN T. 

AT  an  informal  meeting  of  tire  manufacti:rers,  including  rcprc- 
^"^  scntatives  of  the  Akron  trade,  held  during  the  progress  of 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  automobile  show  in  New  York,  views 
were  exchanged  on  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season,  and  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  all  the  tire  factories  of  the  United 
States  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  tires  that  1909  promises. 
This  conclusion  was  based  on  the  estimate  reached  by  automobile 
manufacturers  that  their  output  during  1909  will  exceed  70,000 
cars.  This,  of  course,  means  that  70,000  sets  of  tires  will  be 
required,  in  addition  to  the  equipment  needed  for  replacements 
on  old  cars.  This  conclusion,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect  in  preventing  the  present  tendency  toward  price 
cutting,  which  has  caused  some  apprehension  among  manufac- 
turers during  the  last  year.  It  is  in  anticipation  of  this  enlarged 
demand  that  Akron  manufacturers  have  been  hastening  to  in- 
crease their  factory  capacity.  An  estimate  made  by  a  representa- 
tive of  a  rubber  company  who  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade 
situation  places  the  output  of  automobile  tires  in  Akron  factories 

during  1909  at  more  than  $15,000,000. 

*  *         * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  on  January  20,  the  following  directors  were  reelected : 
George  W.  Crouse,  George  T.  Perkins,  B.  G.  Work,  Frank  H. 
Mason,  Elmer  Shaw,  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  and  H.  E.  Raymond. 
All  live  in  Akron  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  whose 
home  is  now  in  New  York.  The  directors  on  the  seme  date  re- 
elected the  following  officers:  George  T.  Perkins,  chairman  of 
directors ;  B.  G.  Work,  president ;  Frank  H.  Mason,  first  vice- 
president ;  H.  E.  Raymond,  second  vice-president;  Charles  B. 
Raymond,  secretary;  Walter  Folger,  treasurer;  W.  A.  Means, 
assistant  treasurer;  Elmer  Shaw,  general  manager  of  works. 
The  meeting  was  formal  in  its  nature,  and,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  company,  no  financial  statement  was  made  public. 
A  large  increase  of  business  is  expected  during  the  present  year, 
to  correspond  with  the  extensions  in  the  factory. 

W.  E.  Hemenovcr  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  boot  and  shoe  department  (No.  25)  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  to  that  of  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
factory.  The  latter  position  has  been  vacant  since  over  a  year 
ago,  when  H.  E.  Joy,  then  assistant  general  superintendent,  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  general  superintendent,  to  succeed 
C.  C.  Goodrich,  who  then  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
industry.  Mr.  Hemcnover  was  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
the  Banner  Rubber  Co.  (St.  Louis)  until  January,  1904,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  there  and  came  to  .'\kron  to  establish  the 
Goodrich  boot  and  shoe  department. 

Though  the  fine  weather  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  have  made  it  necessary  to  cut  down  the  production  of 
rubber  shoe  factories  in  the  East,  the  Goodrich  company  have 
made  no  change  in  its  working  force  in  their  shoe  department, 
and  have  received  orders  sufficient  to  talcc  care  of  the  product  of 

the  shop. 

*  *         * 

Information  from  Ashland,  Ohio,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
volume  of  business  at  the  plant  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  further  expansion  has  been  made  neces- 
sary. The  construction  of  large  additions  to  the  factory  is  an- 
nounced for  the  early  spring.     The   Faultless  plant  was  moved 

to  .Ashland  from  Akron  several  years  ago. 

*  *        * 

Some  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  are  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  operations  of  certain  organizations,  among  which  are  the 
"International  Automobile  League"  of  Buffalo,  "The  Cooperative 
Auto  Association  of  .America,"  New  York;  and  the  "Bureau  of 
Automobile  Auditors,"  New  York.  These  concerns  are  said  to 
advertise  that  they  are  able  to  supply  tires  and  other  accessories 


to  consumers  at  dealers'  prices.  To  be  able  to  sell  tires  at  such 
prices  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  trade  discounts  from  manufac- 
turers. The  latter  are  attempting  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
serial  number  of  tires  sold,  through  what  channel  they  left  the 
manufacturer,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  off  discounts  from 
any  dealers  who  sell  tires  in  this  manner. 

*  *         * 

Okfiiers  of  the  Swinchart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
planned  to  double  the  output  of  the  factory  during  the  coming 
year,  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  January  20.  The  following 
officers  and  directors  were  reelected :  President,  J.  A.  Swine- 
hart  ;  vice-president,  B.  C.  Swinehart;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
C.  O.  Baughman ;  directors,  J.  A.  Swinehart,  B.  C.  Swinehart, 
C.  O.  Baughman,  J.  W.  Beck,  W.  J.  Frank  and  M.  S.  Rudgers. 
The  usual  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  was  declared. 

The  Swinehart  company  have  granted  the  Canadian  rights  for 
the  use  of  their  patents  to  the  Durham  Rubber  Co.,  of  Toronto. 
J.  A.  Young,  general  manager,  and  J.  C.  Sterns,  superintendent 
of  the  Durham  company,  were  in  Akron  on  January  11  to  close 
the  contract.  Royalties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Swinehart  com- 
pany.    The  tires  will  carry  the  names  of  botli  companies. 

*  *         * 

Charles  B.  Raymond,  secretary  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
on  January  12  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Akron  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  This  comes  as  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's standing  as  a  manufacturer  in  the  community,  and  of 
his  activity  in  the  organization  of  the  chamber.  Mr.  Raymond 
is  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  h^s  risen  rapidly  in  the 
rubber  industry.  He  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Akron  plant 
of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and  is  now  a  director  in 
that  organization. 

What  promises  to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  rubber  com- 
panies of  this  city  is  the  freight  auditing  system  now  in  the 
process  of  development  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  -An  in- 
spection department  is  also  to  be  established  and  other  steps 
taken  to  give  the  city  superior  shipping  advantages. 

*  +         + 

The  .Aluminum  Flake  Co.,  wliose  successful  past  year  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  January  issue  of  this  paper,  are  understood  to 
be  in  a  position  to  do  even  more  business  this  year.  They  are 
stated  to  have  in  hand  orders  and  requisitions  for  1909  delivery 
of  more  tlian  3.000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  flake,  which  is  com- 
ing into  such  general  use  in  rubber  factories  in  both  America 
and  Europe.  The  company  are  making  arrangements  to  enlarge 
their  plant  to  three  times  the  present  capacity,  or  to  build  anew 
on  another  site.  *         *         * 

The  organization  of  the  Mansfield  Rubber  Co.  (Mansfield, 
Ohio)  was  completed  on  January  n.  The  officers  were  named 
in  Thk  India  Ruhuer  World  January  i  (page  150). 
The  directorate  consists  of  these  officers,  with  L.  TIautzcnroeder, 
II.  Homberger  and  W.  H.  Bissman.  The  new  factory  will  be 
located  in  the  buildings  occupied  formerly  by  the  National  Vehi- 
cle Co.,  in  Mansfield.  Three  carloads  of  machinery  have  been 
installed,  and  it  is  expected  that  operations  will  be  started  before 
March   i.     The  equipment  is  to  include  a  500  HP.  Ilarris-Corliss 

engine  power  and  four  boilers,  each  200  HP. 

*  *        * 

Byron  W.  Robinson,  a  director  in  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.*  though  more  prominent  as  the  president  of  the  Robinson 
Clay  Product  Co.  and  as  head  of  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, died  in  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  on  December  30,  at 
the  age  of  48  years.     His  death  was  caused  by  arterial  sclerosis. 

*  *        * 

Christopher  E.  Wilson,  aged  41,  recently  a  tire  salesman 
with  the  Denver  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  and  formerly  with  the  India 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  died  at  his  home  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
on  January  5.  He  had  long  been  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  He 
was  widely  known  as  an  expert  salesman.    He  leaves  a  wife. 
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News    of    the    American    Rubber    Trade. 


APSLEY  KUBBER   CO.S  NEW    CHICAGO  DEPOT. 

Tllli;  Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Co.,  incorpor- 
ated in  1906,  and  conducting  business  at  Seattle  and 
Spokane,  Washington,  liave  secured  commodious  quarters 
at  Xos.  200-202  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  and  entered  upon 
a  general  rubber  jobbing  business.  Hereafter  Chicago  will 
be  headquarters  for  this  corporation,  and  it  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  city  trade  and  that  of  the  large 
territory  tributary  to  Chicago,  which  will  be  cultivated  with 
the  same  enterprise  which  led  to  the  rapid  success  of  the 
company's  operation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing and  Distributing  Co.  are  the  Chicago  representa- 
tives of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts). 
and  will  handle  the  latter's  well  known  line  of  "Dry  Shod" 
boots  and  shoes,  and  their  lines  of  mackintoshes  and  rubber 
clothing.  The  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Co.,  and 
among  the  larger  stockholders  in  each  company  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  well  known  capitalists.  The  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing and  Distributing  Co.  opened  their  doors  in  Chi- 
cago on  January  14,  on  which  date  many  representatives 
of  the  Chicago  rubber  trade  and  others  sent  beautiful  floral 
pieces.  The  house  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Hitchings, 
treasurer  of  the  corporation,  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

THE  NEW  BUFFALO  FACTORY. 

The  organization  of  the  Preston  Fabric  Tire  Co.  (Bufifalo, 
New  York),  the  incorporation  of  which  was  reported  in 
The  Indi.\  Robber  World  of  November  i,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  election  of  Christian  Wesp,  president;  Morris 
R.  Evans,  vice-president;  A.  S.  Collins,  treasurer;  Philip 
Wesp,  Jr.,  secretary;  and  James  F.  Preston,  general  mana- 
ger. They  report  having  all  the  capital  required,  and  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  machinery.  The  object  is  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires,  tire  tubes,  cotton  belting,  and  fire  hose. 
Mr.  Preston  is  the  inventor  of  fabric  weaving  processes 
appliable  to  hose  and  tire  making,  which  he  at  one  time  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in   Massachusetts. 

THE    AMERICAN   CONTINENTAL    CAOUTCHOUC    CO. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (Nos.  1788-1790  Broadway,  New 
York)  announce  that  all  the  Hanover  interests  in  that  company 
have  been  purchased,  and  that  hereafter  "Continental"  products 
will  be  marketed  by  American  interests  only.  Continental  Caout- 
chouc Co.,  organized  as  the  American  branch  of  the  Continental 
Caoutchouc-  und  Gutta  Percha-Compagnie,  became  a  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  New  York  June  23,  1903,  since  which 
time  they  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  "Continental" 
tires   in   the   United  States. 

BORGFELDTS    RUBBER    DEPARTMENT. 

George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  (New  York)  announce;  "We  are 
again  sole  agents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
Hanover  Vulcanite  Co.,  whose  celebrated  line  of  Hanover 
rubber  goods  we  displayed  under  our  roof  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  previous  to  the  early  part  of  last  year."  The 
German  company  referred  to  is  the  Hannoversche  -Gummi- 
Kamm  Compaguie,  Aktiengesellschaft,  the  business  of  which 
was  established  in  1862.  Their  lines  handled  by  Messrs. 
Borgfeldt  include  rubber  combs,  pure  red  rubber  toys,  rub- 
ber sponges,  and  hard  and  soft  rubber  surgical  goods.  Mr. 
Julius  Lehmann,  as  before,  is  manager  of  the  rubber  depart- 
ment' at  Borgfeldt's,  which  house  has  added  to  its  list  of 
branches  one  at  Montreal,  in  the  Coristine  building,  at  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Nicholas  streets.  They  have  new  quarters  in 
San  Francisco  at  Nos.  770-776  Mission  street. 


TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  trustee  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.'s  first  mortgage  6 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  of  1893,  announces 
that  he  is  prepared  to  expend  $100,819.39  i"  t'le  purchase  of  bonds 
of  said  issue,  provided  the  same  can  be  made  advantageously,  bids 
to  be  received  up  to  February  15. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Drake,  formerly  associated  with  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  severed  that  connection  to  assume  charge  of  adjust- 
ments for  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.   (New  York). 

The  plant  of  the  Richmond  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (Richmond, 
Virginia),  a  tire  selling  and  tire  repair  concern,  was  sold  piece- 
meal at  auction  on  January  7  by  the  receiver,  F'airfax  C. 
Christian. 

The  factory  which  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  are  building 
at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  is  intended  to  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  3,500  pairs,  and  employ  500  hands.  The  company  have  opened 
temporary  ofiices  at  No.  612  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston.  . 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey)  have 
elected  George  T.  Smith,  formerly  vice  president,  to  be  president 
of  the  company,  to  succeed  Edward  F.  C.  Young,  whose  death 
was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  for  January. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  have  added  to  their 
list  another  distributing  house  for  "Continental"  tires,  demount- 
able rims,  and  accessories  in  lower  California — Seeley,  Van  Zandt 
&  Crackel,  No.  938  South  Main  street,  Los  Angeles. 

The  business  conducted  formerly  in  Baltimore  by  The  Linthi- 
cum  Rubber  Co.,  distributers  of  Banigan  rubber  footwear,  in 
southern  Pennsylvania,  southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  the 
South,  since  the  death  of  President  Charles  W.  Linthicum  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1908 — page  192]  has  taken 
the  name  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  S.  H.  Jones  is  president  and  Z.  T. 
Pindell  treasurer. 

In  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  four  story  addition  to 
their  plant,  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  joined  in  a  supper  and  dance  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  following  Christmas.  Nearly  a  thousand 
guests  were  entertained  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  The 
Firestone  Relief  Association  was  launched  on  this  occasion,  with 
an   initial   menibersl)ip   of  400. 

The  accounts  of  Lucius  C.  Ryce  as  receiver  of  the  Seward 
Rubber  Co.  (Berlin,  Connecticut),  making  a  final  settlement 
with  creditors,  have  been  approved  at  the  superior  court  at 
Hartford. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protest  of  Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.  (New 
York)  against  the  duty  imposed  on  an  importation  of  maniqoba 
(Ceara  or  Bahia  rubber)  seeds,  the  action  of  the  collector  was 
supported  by  the  United  States  board  of  general  appraisers. 
The  seeds  were  classified  under  paragraph  254  of  the  Tariff  act, 
which  fixes  the  rate  oh  seeds  not  specially  provided  for  at  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  India  Rubber  World  has  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  New  Year's  greeting  of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
(Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  accompanied  by  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  specimens  of  their  products,  especially  adapted 
for  use  at  the  editorial  desk. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lang,  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  who  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birthday  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  D.  Converse  for  37  years;  in  the 
capacity  of  bookkeeper  and  cashier.  He  was  for  years  clerk 
(if  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member.  He  retired  from 
active  work  and  severed  his  connection  wilh  the  company  in 
1888. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBEB  CO.'S  SHAr.ES. 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  five 
weeks,  ending  January  23  : 

Common  Stock. 

Week  December  26     Sales  3,645  shares     High  35 '/4  Low  3lJ<t 

Week  January       2     Sales  4.000  sliares     High  36  Low  34 

Week  January       9     Sales  1.500  shares     High  34 }4  Low  33% 

Week  January      16     Sales  2.100  shares     High  331/2  Low  32 

Week  January      23     Sales  4,540  shares     High  341/2  Low  31 

For  ilic   year— High,   34"^,  Jan.    2;   Low,  Jan.   22. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  December  26     Sales     780  shares     High  10.6  Low  105 

Week  January       2     Sales  1.400  shares     High  106^  Low  105 

Week  January       9     Sales  2,655  shares     High  lo67s  Low  105 

Week  January      l6     Sales  3,450  shares     High  107  Low  104^4 

Week  January     23     Sales  2,750  shares     High  104^  Low'  loo"-:^ 

For  the  year — High,   107,  Jan.   12;  Low,   100}^.  Jan.  23. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  December  26    Sales    ....  shares     High  . .  Low  . . 

Week  January       2     Sales     800  shares     High  73  Low  73 

Week  January       9     Sales      700  shares     High  73^  Low  73;4 

Week  January     16     Sales      600  shares     High  72  Low  71 

Week  January      23     Sales      300  shares     High  72  Low  69 

For    th2    year — High,    73^4.    Jan.    5;    Low,  69,    Jan.    22. 

Co^tMON    Stock.   $25,000,000. 
Last  Dividend,  April  30,   1900 — 1%. 

•  903.  I9<'4-  '905-  1906.  5907.  1908. 

Shares    sold     .    80.800       285,819       723,66,1;       607,800        175.277        191.200 
Ilighe.st    price.  lo'/4  34/2  58V2  S9'A  i^Vz  37'/2 

Lowest     price..  7  10^2  isVi  38  ,13^  17K 

Highest,   1908.  August  7:  Lowest,  February  26:  Closing,  34. 

First  Preferred  Stock,  $36,263,000. 

Last   Dividend,  January  30,    1909 — 2%. 

1903.         1004.  1905.         1906.  1907.         1908. 

Shares    sold    .   62,343       182,443  200,497       123,760  120,108         94,400 

Highest    price.           58               100  i'-8'/$           its  109^           108 

Lowest     price.           3oY\             4t  98H           I04>4  ,  61 14             76 

Highest,  1008,  ])ecembcr  2;  Lowest,  February  19:  Closing,   io6J4. 

Second  Prf.ferred  Stock,  $9,965,000. 

Last  Dividend,  January  30,   1909 — Ij4%. 

1905.          1906.          1907.  1908. 

Shares    sold    21,550         59,845         31,203  21,131 

Highest   price    831^            87^^            yi/t,  ys/i 

Lowest  price   75                75                39  42 

Highest,  1908,  November  27:  Lowest,  February  21;  Closing,  73. 

TRADE    NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York) 
have  been  awarded  contracts  for  S,000  feet  of  2V3-inch  and 
1,000  feet  3V2-inch  "Eureka"  fire  hose  for  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  1950  feet  2j/2-inch  "Eureka"  hose  for  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey — all  4-ply,  manufactured  for  the  new  high-pressure 
pipe  line  service. 

A  suit  brought  by  Lewis  D.  Parker,  who  for  several  years 
prior  to  June  7,  1904,  was  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  to  recover  under  an  alleged 
contract  with  the  company  to  run  until  a  considerably  later 
date,  is  stated  to  hafe  been  settled  amicably  out  of  court. 
Mr.  Parker  was  connected  with  the  Hartford  company,  all 
told,  some  13  years,  becoming  widely  acquainted  in  the  tire 
trade,  and  subsequently  became  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  and  tools. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Capen,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  new  Con- 
verse Rubber  Shoe  Co.  [see  The  Lnuia  RcBnER  World,  Jan- 
uary I,  1909,  page  150],  was  connected  for  15  years  with  L. 
Candee  &  Co.,  and  latterly  with  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co. 

The  Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co.  (Winsted,  Connecticut;, 
the  capital  stock  of  which  was  increased  recently  from 
$10,000  to  $35,000,  have  leased  larger  premises,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying.  They  make  rubber  brushes  and  other 
toilet  articles  and  a  "sucker"  sole  for  athletic  shoes. 

A  point  indicative  nf  the  increasing  consumptifin  of  rubber  in 
balloons  is  the  fact  that  lists  of  scraps  of  rubber  are  beginning 
to  include  waste  balloon  fabric. 


THE  NEWEST    "G00DRI3H   GIRL." 

It  is  hard  to  say  it  better  tlian  'Ihc  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  say 
it,  and  harder  to  do  it  better.  "Adele,  the  Girl  from  Goodrich," 
is  this  year's  beauty.  She  is  "A  rare,  wistful,  restful  com- 
panion— just  the  sort  for  a  man  to  take  into  his  confidence. 
Heartease  is  her  flower ;  sweet  complacency  her  dowry ;  Good- 
rich Goods  her  prayer." 

CONSUMZES'    RUBBER    CO. 

Thk  Consumers'  Rubber  Co..  Inc.  1  Bristnl,  Rliode  Island),  are 
understood  to  be  turning  out  weekly  1,000,000  feet  of  rubber  in- 
sulated wire,  requiring  the  operation  of  tliree  connecting  mills. 
The  company  have  about  completed  the  installation  of  a  rubber 
shoe  manufacturing  equipment  and  as  the  president.  Mr.  Ter- 
rence  McCarthy,  has  had  an  extensive  experience  in  llu-  trade,  a 
new  brand  of  McCarthy  footwear  in  the  near  future  need  not 
cause  surprise  in  the  trade. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  January  5. 
1909.  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut;  capital  authorized, 
$250,000;  beginning  business  with  $5,000.  Incorporators: 
William  H.  Hull,  John  Semon  and  Homer  H.  Shepard,  all 
of  New  Haven.  The  India  RcnnF.R  World  is  advised  that 
no  details  can  yet  be  given  out  for  publication,  but  the  articles 
of  incorporation  indicate  the  object  of  the  companj'  to  be 
to  deal  in  rubber  and  rubber  products  and  the  stocks  or 
property   of   siinilar   companies. 

The  Bradley  Tire  Protector  Co.,  November  21,  1908,  under 
the  laws  of  Texas;  capital,  $20,000;  to  manufacture  steel  tire 
protectors.  Incorporators:  H.  M.  Bradley  and  Carrie  T. 
Douglass,  Fort  Worth,  and  E.  M.  Bradley,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Bridgeport  Webbing  Co.,  January  12,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut;  capital  $5,000.  Incorporators:  William 
Boyd  Spencer,  Nelson  H.  Downs  and  .'X.  11.  Raymond,  all 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  president  is  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
also  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric 
Co.,  and  the  treasurer  is  Mr.  Dovv-ns.  The  new  company  will 
occupy  quarters  with  the  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  and 
for  the  present  manufacture  a  line  of  goods  similar  to  theirs, 
though  intending  later  to  develop  a  business  along  other 
lines.  The  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  incorporated  in 
June,  1902,  with  $8,000  capital,  have  increased  this  to  $50,000 
without  the  introduction  of  any  outside  interest.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  been  president  since  1907. 

TRADE    NEWS   NOTES. 

Thic  Maumee  Rubber  Co.  (Nos.  224-226  Superior  street, 
Toledo,,  Ohio),  the  incorporation  of  which  was  reported  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  November  i.  1908  (page  77),  is  a 
new  branch  store  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  will 
have  the  exclusive  agency  in  that  territory  for  the  "Wales- 
Goodyear"  and  "Connecticut"  rubber  footwear  brands.  The 
president  and  treasurer  is  Albert  D.  Wentz,  who  after  having 
been  a  handler  of  United  States  Rubber  Co.  brands  for  some 
years,  became  for  awhile  selling  agent  in  Chicago  of  The 
Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

The  cost  of  the  highest  priced  diving  apparatus  offered  by 
a  leading  firm  in  the  trade  is  $812.50,  of  which  $500  is  re- 
quired for  the  pumping  and  air  supplying  feature.  The  prin- 
cipal rubber  items  are  two  rubber  diving  dresses,  at  $40  each; 
hose.  $57;  and  several  minor  items,  $12.75. 

Kansas  City  Rubber  and  Belting  Co.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.)  are 
distributing  to  their  customers  some  handsome  advertising 
cards,  to  which  attention  is  certain  to  be  attracted  by  the  flower 
girl,  which  is  a  prominent  feature. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  (Derby,  Connecticut)  remem- 
bered their  friends  at  New  Year's  by  sending  out  handsome 
meinorandum  books  which  doubtless  will  be  treasured  as  souve- 
nirs by  all  who  received  them. 
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BOSTON    BELTING    CO.— ANNUAL. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Boston  Belt- 
ing Co.,  held  November  28,  1908,  the  board  of  directors  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  January  i,  1908 — page  126]  was 
re-elected  without  change.  The  officers  also  were  re-elected : 
James  Bennett  Forsyth,  president  and  general  manager; 
J.  H.  D.  Smith,  treasurer  and  clerk.  The  balance  sheet,  as 
of  September  30,   1908,  stood  as  follows: 

ASSETS. 

Real    estate — Land    1113,235.10 

Real   estate — Buildings    79.734-67 

Machinery 240,736.60 

Tools  and  fixtures   89,184.92 

Furniture  and  fixtures    7,141.81 

Cash    79,057.07 

Investment   account    621,489.52 

Notes   receivable    3,111.48 

Bonds    receivable    79,645.48 

Accounts  receivable   37.507-79 

Merchandise    964,750.25 

Tappan   stocks    50.00 

Trade    marks    100.00 

Colorado   real   estate    500.00 

Portsmouth  Forge,  Bond  and  Stock  account 250.00 

Total     $2,316,494.69 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock    $1,000,000.00 

Reserve  fund   800,000.00 

Profit   and   loss    376,494.69 

Notes  payable    140,000.00 

Total   $2,316,494.69 

EMPLOYES'    CLUB   IN    A    RUBBER    FACTORY. 

A  ROOM  in  the  factory  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  been  assigned  for  a  club 
room  for  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployes, resulting  from  a  conference  between  committees  of  fore- 
men of  the  company  and  of  the  Cambridge  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  room,  60  feet  square,  has  been  appropriately 
furnished  and  provided  with  reading  matter  under  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  public  library.  The  assembly  room  is  frequented 
by  the  employes  at  the  daily  noon  hour,  while  on  certain  evenings 
of  the  week  lectures  are  given.  Besides,  provision  is  made  for 
games  and  music,  and  in  two  adjacent  rooms  lessons  in  English 
are  given  at  certain  hours  to  the  non-English-speaking  employes. 
The  new  institution  has  met  with  the  approval  of  both  employer 
and  employes,  and  one  advantage  is  that  it  lacks  the  feature  of 
being  promoted  by  the  company  for  the  men,  the  whole  work 
being  under  the  management  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  latter 
from  their  own  ranks. 

THE  SNOW  MAN  BACKWARD  THIS  YEAR. 

The  weather  in  recent  years  has  proved  almost  as  uncertain 
as  the  prices  of  crude  rubber  as  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a 
trade  paper.  The  reference  to  the  tardy  approach  of  "rubber" 
weather  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  was'  in  type  before 
the  snowfall  of  several  inches,  just  before  Christmas,  which  in- 
cluded New  York  city  within  its  scope.  That  made  real  "rubber 
weather''  for  a  day,  but  its  effect  upon  the  trade  was  soon  lost. 
The  present  article  is  not  a  record  of  weather  in  general,  not 
even  of  snow,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  first 
United  States  government  snow  map  for  the  new  year — dated 
January  5 — shows  about  the  scantiest  supply  of  snow  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  a  publication  of  this  kind  at  such  a  date. 
There  was  snow  reported,  other  than  "traces,"  in  only  17  of  the 
48  states  and  territories  in  the  Union,  and  in  most  cases  only 
in  very  limited  quantities.  Eleven  inches  of  snow  at  Cornish, 
Maine,  10  inches  at  Koepenick,  Wisconsin,  or  21  at  Mancelona, 
Michigan,  may  sound  well,  but  these  are  not  centers  of  the 
trade  in  rubber  footwear,  A  snow  map  which  leaves  out  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston — and  practically  every  other 
town  of  importance  m  the  country — cannot  be  very  pleasing  to 


anyone  whose  profits  in  business  depend  upon  the  sale  of  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes. 

*         *         * 

Later. — There  has  been  some  real  snow  already,  and  summer 
is  still  to  come, 

THE   TRADE  IN  HOSE  RACES. 

W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicago),  manufacturers 
of  the  Bowes  hose  rack,  report  contracts  during  the  month 
of  January  for  a  number  of  important  buildings,  among  them 
the  office  buildings  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Washington,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  building,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City.  They  report  that  the  Bowes  rack  is  popular  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  good  contracts  from  that  territory  are 
frequent. 

NEW   rubber   factory    IN    OHIO. 

A  NEW  company  under  the  style  The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co. 
have  begun  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  sundries  and  me- 
chanical goods  at  Canton,  Ohio,  succeeding  to  the  business  of 
The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Works,  lately  of  Carrollton,  Ohio.  The 
manager  is  Mr.  John  J.  Lee,  who  was  with  the  former 
company. 

trade    news    NOTES, 

The  Boston  house  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
is  now  under  the  management  of  Daniel  E.  Gray,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  several  years. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (.Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  have 
recently  renovated  their  entire  plant,  having,  among  other  im- 
provements, put  in  an  entire  new  hose  equipment  and  a  new 
electric  liglit  anil  power  plant.  TRe  company  have  also  added  a 
lead  press  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  encased  cables.  The  wire 
plant,  which  has  been  working  nights  since  early  fall,  has  been 
enlarged  very  greatly  in  the  last  three  years. 

Mead  F'ountain  Pen  Co.  (No.  107  John  street.  New  York)  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  fountain  pens  patented  by  Jacob 
J.  Mead,  who  is  president  of  the  company.  Albert  J.  Deubel  is 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  A.  Tredwell  assistant  secretary. 
Mr.  Mead  has  been  engaged  in  this  line  for  a  number  of  years, 
being  a  practical  rubber  man. 

The  Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  announce  the  removal  of 
their  New  York  office  from  No.  237  Broadway  to  the  Hudson 
Terminal  building,  No.  30  Church  street,  which  will  be  the 
headquarters  hereafter  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Cozzens,  sales  agent.  The 
offices  are  on  the  third  floor,  just  at  the  bridge  connecting  the 
two  halves  of  the  building. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  recently  organized,  have 
placed  a  rush  contract  with  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  (of 
Boston)  for  the  building  of  their  fireproof  building  at  Maiden, 
Massachusetts.  The  new  building  will  be  erected  next  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Western  division  tracks,  near  Edge  worth  station. 
The  floors  and  interior  coKimns  and  thg  stairs  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  exterior  columns  and  roof  trusses  will 
be  of  steel,  and  the  walls  of  brick.  The  building  will  be  fire- 
proof and  generally  up  to  date. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Harrall,  president  of  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  (Fair- 
field, Connecticut),  is  interested  in  the  fine  new  hotel,  the  "Strat- 
field,"  that  has  just  been  opened  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  He 
writes  that  it  is  the  largest  and  best  hotel  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  he  certainly  knows  big  and  good  hotels.  May 
it  be  as  prosperous  as  is  the  Fairfield  company. 

Alfred  C.  Adler,  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  appeared  for 
trial  in  the  Walthani  court  on  January  I,  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  and  was  acquitted.  The  complain- 
ant had  bought  through  Adler  shares  in  La  Victoria  and  El 
Triunpho  rubber  plantations,  in  Nicaragua.  The  court  sym- 
pathized with  any  investor  who  had  failed  to  profit,  but  could  not 
find  anything  in  the  evidence  to  indicate  false  pretenses  on 
the   part   of   the   accused    who   was   promptly   released. 
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PERSONAL    MENTION. 

In  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  in  The  India  RunnKR 
World  of  January  i  (page  132),  a  shght  error  occurred.  Instead 
of  what  was  printed  there  it  should  have  been  stated  that  while 
at  Harvard  he  took  an  "assistantsliip,"  which  was  followed 
by  an  "instructorship,"  which  continued  nnlil  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, in  igco. 

Mr.  Lester  Leland,  second  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  is  spending  the  winter  abroad,  having  sailed  from 
his  home  in  Boston  just  before   New   Year's. 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Hine,  who  for  some  years  had  been  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  was 
elected  president  at  the  annual  meeting  on  January  12,  to 
succeed  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  resigned.  Mr.  Hine  is  serving 
for  the  sixth  year  as  a  director  in  the  United  Slates  Rubber 
Co.,  and  he  is  connected  with  many  other  important  corpora- 
tions. He  was  president  for  some  years  of  the  Nashawan- 
nuck  Manuiacturing  Co.,  makers  of  narrow  textile  fabrics,  in 
which  men  of  prominence  in  the  rubber  trade  have  been  in- 
terested from  the  time  that  the  late  Christopher  Meyer  filled 
the  office  of  president.  The  Nashawannuck  company  was  in- 
corporated by  Chapter  132  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  for 
18.SO. 

Mr.  .A.  M.  Stickncy,  president  of  the  Wellnian  Sole  Cutting 
Machine  Co.  (Medford,  Massachusetts),  is  enjoying  a  winter 
vacation  in  the  south  of  France. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Victorian  Club,  the 
leading  British  club  of  New  England,  Mr.  Elston  E.  Wad- 
brook,  of  Poel  &  .Arnold  (Boston),  whose  nomination  to  the 
presidency  of  the  organization  was  noted  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  paper,  was  unanimously  elected  president. 

The  town  of  Marion,  Massachusetts,  is  to  have  an  industrial 
educational  institution,  with  which  an  employment  bureau 
may  be  connected,  as  the  result  of  a  movement  initiated  by 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Converse,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  whose  summer  home  is^i  Marion. 

Mr.  Isaac  Crocker,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  head 
of  an  important  chain  of  retail  rubber  stores  in  New  England, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  is  mentioned  by  the  Laconia 
(New  Hampshire)  Democrat  as  having  made  lately  an  excep- 
tional catch  of  trout  and  pickerel  from  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
near  Glondale,  New  Hampshire,  where  Mr.  Crocker  owns  several 
cottages.  Part  of  the  catch  figured  in  a  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Crocker  at  Wolfe's  Hotel  in  Providence,  on  January  5. 

Mr.  Kenzo  Okada,  general  manager  of  the  Fujikura  In- 
sulated Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  Tokio,  Japan,  who  underwent 
quite  a  serious  operation  at  tlie  Tokio  Hospital,  is  fully  re- 
covered and  again  at  the  helm  in  the  Tokio  factory.  Mr. 
Okada  will  be  remembered  by  many  friends  whom  he  made 
while  sojourning  in  the  United  States  for  some  years. 

A  round  of  presentations  at  the  factory  of  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  was  an  occasion  of  much  enjoyment  to 
all  concerned.  To  the  general  agent,  Mr.  Le  Baron  C.  Colt, 
was  presented  a  beautiful  sterling  silver  pitcher,  on  behalf 
of  the  management  and  salesmen.  Mr.  Walter  De  F.  Brown, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  received  a  handsome  cane  from 
the  office  force.  Nearly  all  the  oflficials  and  foremen  were 
remembered,  and  some  of  the  older  employees,  who  received 
presents  from  the  younger  workers  in  their  respective  de-' 
partments. 

Mr.  Jiihn  J.  Voorhces,  president  of  the  Voorhces  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  lectured  on  the 
evening  of  January  19,  before  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Bergen  Re- 
formed Church,  on  the  subject  of  "Rubber,"  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  how  this  material  is  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  and 
tracing  'the  various  stages  through  which  it  passes  until  developed 
into  factory  products  of  almost  inlinite  variety. 


PERSONAL   MENTION, 

Thk  most  exciting  general  news  of  the  past  month  related  to 
the  accident  at  sea  near  the  New  England  coast  to  the  steamer 
Republic,  the  passengers  on  which,  fortunately,  were  rescued  be- 
fore the  steamer  went  down,  through  the  aid  from  other  ships 
secured  by  the  medium  of  wireless  telegraphy.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  an  authoress  of  distinction, 
who  fell  into  the  sea  while  being  transferred  from  the  sinking 
Hcpuhlic,  but  was  rescued.  The  lady  is  the  widow  of  Henry 
Earle,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  rubber  brokerage  lirm  of 
Earle  Brothers,  of  New  York. 

After  the  tiresome  work  of  taking  inventory,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  officers  of  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  (Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut), together  with  the  whole  clerical  force,  dined  at  the 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  going  later  to  the  theatre.  The 
pleasure  of  the  reunion  was  contributed  to  by  speeches  made 
by  Major  W.  W.  Harral,  manager  of  the  company;  Frank 
Hotchkiss,  superintendent,  and  Secretary  Goodcll.  Mr.  C.  Har- 
ral, son  of  the  president,  pleased  the  company  with  several 
songs. 

Major  J.  OrlDii  Kcrl^c-y,  formerly  United  States  consul  at 
Para  and  now  conccted  with  the  International  Bureau  nf  the 
.American  Republics,  and  whose  name  is  familiar  to  India  Ruuber 
WiiKiii  readers,  was  invited  recently  to  deliver  an  address  on 
Brazil  before  the  boys  of  Peddie  Institution,  located  near 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  International  Bureau,  by  the  way, 
has  devoted  itself  unceasingly  to  bring  about  closer  relations  be- 
tween educational  institutions  in  the  various  republics  contribut- 
ing  to    its   support. 

Mr.  William  J.  Slater,  lately  advertising  manager,  Fire, 
stone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  company  to  take  up  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Kalamazoo  (Michigan),  Telegraph,  a  newspaper  in 
which  he  has  recently  become  financially  interested. 

CALENDARS    FOR    1909, 

1  Iazard  Manufacturing  Co.  (Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania) 
send  out  a  calendar  designed  expressly  for  them,  composed  of 
a  separate  sheet  for  each  month,  17  x  22  inches,  and  each  illus- 
trated differently,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  company's 
production   of   insulated   wires   and    wire   rope. 

I'he  Adamson  Machine  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  send  out  a  calen- 
dar ornamented  with  a  reproduction  in  colors  of  Carl  Fedeler's 
painting,  "After  the  Storm." 

The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co.  (Jonesboro,  Ind.) 
send  out  a  calendar  mounted  on  a  large  card  giving  a  good 
view  of  the  works  of  the  company. 

Apsley  Rubber  Co.  ( Hudson,  Massachusetts)  send  out  a  cal- 
endar, the  illustration  on  which  is  a  picture,  full  of  life,  of  a 
Saturday  night  scene  in  a  New  England  country  store. 

James  Boyd  &  Brother,  Inc.  (Philadelphia),  sent  out  a  cal- 
endar arranged  with  one  leaf  for  each  week  in  the  year,  in  the 
same  attractive  and  convenient  style  that  they  have  used  for 
this   purpose   for  many  years   past. 

'i'he  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey) have  sent  us  the  smallest  calendar  for  the  new  year  re- 
ceived to  date,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive,  it  being  em- 
bellished with  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  a  famous  painting 
by  .-?  French   artist. 

Joseph  Fynney  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  have  again  rendereil  the 
trade  a  service  by  bringing  out  at  the  usual  date  their  "Diary  for 
1909,  With  'Loss  in  Washing'  and  Parity  Tables  and  Statistics." 
The  whole  is  compact,  well  arranged,  and  evidently  accurate, 
and  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every  buyer  of  raw  rubber  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a  copy. 

Elmer  E.  Bast,  Chicago  manager  of  Hamilton  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  The  .American  Belting  Co.,  sends  out  a  taste- 
ful new  calendar  ornamented  by  a  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl — 
".Suzanne." 
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INTEREST    AND    DIVIDEND    PAYMENTS. 

Interest  on  the  6  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  and  on  the  first  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  were  pay- 
able on  and  after  January  I,  at  the  offices  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Co.  in  New  York. 

Interest  on  the  6  per  cent,  debentures  of  Okonite  Co., 
Limited,  was  payable  on  and  after  January  i,  at  the  offices 
of  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.,  in  New  York. 

It  is  reported  in  financial  circles  that  the  annual  interest 
payment  due  on  April  i,  on  the  4  per  cent,  income  bonds  of 
the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  will  be  3]^  per  cent.  The 
bonds  date  from  April  i,  1901,  and  the  amount  outstanding 
is  $2,850,500.     Last  year's  interest  payment  was  2  per  cent. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on 
January  7  declared  from  its  net  profits  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  shares,  and  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  lyi  per  cent  on  the  second  preferred  shares,  both  payable 
January  30  to  shareholders  of  record  on  January  15. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  recently  olTered  $100,000  of  their  pre- 
ferred stock  at  $120,  bringing  the  total  issue  of  preferred  up 
to  $700,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  sold  during  1908.  Of  this 
amount  4,000  shares  were  sold  at  par,  1,000  at  $110,  and  1,000  at 
$115.  The  company  have  been  paying  quarterly  dividends  of 
iJ4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  $20,000,000  loan  mentioned 
in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  (page  152),  $15,000,000  was 
ofTered  by  New  York  banking  houses  on  December  30,  when  the 
amount  was  largely  oversubscribed  before  noon.  The  offering 
price  was  loij^,  at  which  the  yield  is  5.80  per  cent.,  but  the  bonds 
sold  on  the  "curb"  market  during  the  day  at  iJ4  above  the  sub- 
scription price. 

The  Firestone  Mutual  Relief  Association  was  organized  among 
the  employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  on  January  I. 
A  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  adopted  and  400  charter 
members  are  expected.  The  plan  of  the  association  is  to  pro- 
mote unity  and  sociability  and  to  provide  sick  and  death  benefits 
for  members  of  the  office  and  factory  force. 

Theodore  Hofeller  &  Co.  (Buffalo,  New  York)  issue  a  hand- 
some calendar.  The  illustrative  feature  is  a  series  of  views  of 
their  business  premises  at  different  dates  from  their  foundation. 

The  name  of  the  European  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works  (New  York)  has  been  changed  to  Arthur 
Meyer  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  largest  rubber  tires  yet  seen  in  use  in  New  York  appeared 
recently  on  a  gasolene  truck  made  by  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co. 
(New  York),  weighing  about  12,000  pounds,  and  loaded  on  some 
days  with  20,000  pounds  of  coal,  or  about  32,000  pounds  total 
weight  to  be  considered  by  the  tire  company  supplying  the  rub- 
ber equipment.  The  tires  used  were  the  "Kelly-Springfield  Sec- 
tional," made  for  commercial  vehicles.  Tires  for  such  large 
vehicles  are  made  in  the  "dual"  type,  and  in  this  case  were  44  x  7 
inches  (dual)  for  the  rear  wheels,  and  36  x  5  inches  (dual)  for 
the  front  wheels.  In  other  words,  the  rear  wheel  tires  have 
14-inch  and  the  front  wheel  tires  lo-inch  bases. 

And  now  comes  a  blue  inner  tube.  It  is  called  the  "Sterling" 
and  is  made  by  the  Rutherford  Rubber  Co.  (Rutherford,  New 
Jersey).  Really  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  some  such  compound 
as  used  in  the  famous  "Blue  Blood"  packing,  or  perhaps  a  bit 
richer,  a  blue  tube  might  not  be  a  winner. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  have  added  to  their 
list  of  distributors  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Nos.  810-814  Wal- 
nut street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  cover  the  trade  in  "Conti- 
nental" goods  in  western  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New  York)  have  inaugurated  a 
department  of  tests  for  their  tires,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lynch,  the  well  known  automobile  driver  and  racing  man. 


SELLING    RUBBER    BY    "INSCRIPTION." 


VV/HILE  the  sale  of  crude  rubber  in   Europe  by  the  method 

'*  which  is  most  widely  known  through  its  use  at  Antwerp— 
this  being  the  largest  market  to  which  the  inscription  method 
applies — has  been  so  long  established,  it  appears  not  yet  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  India  Rubber  World,  without 
meaning  to  go  on  record  for  or  against  the  system,  has  given 
space  from  time  to  time  to  various  articles  on  this  subject,  and 
prints  below  a  communication  on  the  subject  from  an  important 
house  in  the  Amsterdam  trade.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to 
articles  previously  printed  on  the  subject — for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing: In  our  issue  of  November  10,  1897  (page  53)  from  the 
management  of  the  Society  of  German  Rubber  Manufacturers, 
protesting  against  the  Antwerp  system,  a  defense  of  the  system 
by  an  important  Antwerp  firm,  December  10,  1897  (page  86), 
and  a  further  defense  by  the  manager  of  the  rubber  department 
of  an  Antwerp  firm,  February  19,  1898  (page  133). 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  Rubber  has  been 
sold  by  inscription  at  Rotterdam  ever  since  it  appeared  on  this 
market.  Indeed,  the  sale  by  inscription  is  the  old  Dutch  selling 
system,  which  also  was  adopted  by  Antwerp  when  rubber  began 
to  come  to  that  market. 

The  system  has  its  merits  and  its  faults.  On  an  average  it  is 
considered  to  bring  the  best  price  for  the  importer,  but  in  many 
cases  we  think  that  the  highest  bidder,  w-ho  has  bought  the  lot, 
would  have  been  overbid  in  an  open  auction.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  strong  markets. 

In  dropping  markets,  on  the  contrary,  many  lots  would  not 
nearly  fetch  the  price  paid  for  them  in  inscriptions,  so  that  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  results  of  inscriptions  very  often  do  very  badly 
represent  the  real  market  tendency.  One  buyer  may  pay  high 
prices  for  certain  lots  for  reasons  of  his  own,  while  the  others  are 
miles  below  him,  but  of  course  he  does  not  know  it.  Something 
like  this  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  Antwerp  December  in- 
scription which,  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
trade  in  Europe,  wj^p  enormously  overpaid. 

A  great  fault  of  inscriptions,  of  course,  is  that  you  never  know 
whether  you  will  get  the  rubber  you  should  like  to  buy  or  not, 
which  is  very  awkward,  especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturers. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  competition  in  inscription 
sales  is  more  and  more  limited  to  dealers  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  understand  that  importers  do  not  like 
public  auctions,  when  I  see  the  results  of  the  weekly  auctions  in 
Liverpool,  for  example,  where  the  greater  part  is  always  with- 
drawn in  the  auction  and  the  business  is  done  privately  afterwards 

stoneh.,\m. 

Rotterdam,    January    7,    1909. 


AN   INQUIRY    REGARDING   ELATERITE. 


"T^O  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  I  have  been  in- 
*■  formed  that  if  elaterite  could  be  dissolved  by  a  cold  process, 
it  might  be  of  some  value  in  the  rubber  field.  I  have,  therefore, 
employed  a  party  to  make  some  tests  for  dissolving  it,  and  he 
finds  it  readily  dissolves  by  a  certain  process.  I  would  like  if 
through  the  readers  of  The  India  Rubber  World  I  could  as- 
certain the  best  field  for  its  application.  Erie. 
Bnfltalo,    New   York,    December    19,    1908. 


A  BILL  introduced  recently  into  the  Brazilian  congress 
.  exempts  from  the  payment  of  import  duties  any  material  or 
machinery  for  rubber  factories  brought  into  that  republic 
during  three  years.  It  also  authorizes  the  government  to 
grant  a  premium  of  50,000  milreis  [  =  about  $18,500,  gold,  at 
current  exchange]  to  any  person  inventing  an  economical 
process  for  extracting,  coagulating  or  curing  rubber.  It  is 
stated  that  a  Brazilian  company  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  for  a  rubber  goods  factory  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Some    Crude    Rubber    Sources. 


BRAZIL'S  SHARE  IN  RUBBER  PRODUCTION. 

SOME  Statistics  of  rubber  production  which  appear  in  the 
able  Parisian  journal,  Le  Brcsil.  are  of  interest,  though 
we  do  not  know  how  far  they  approach  accuracj-,  in  the 
absence  of  any  knowledge  as  to  the  sources  of  information  of  our 
contemporary.  What  Le  Brcsil  really  does,  in  this  case,  is  to 
figure  out  the  share  of  Brazil  in  the  world's  production  of  rub- 
ber for  nine  calendar  years,  ranging,  according  to  its  computa- 
tion from  49.14  per  cent,  in  1899  to  50.70  per  cent,  in  1907.  The 
figures  are  given  in  detail   in  the  table  which   follows. 

The  figures  in  the  middle  column  of  the  table,  however,  are 
not  derived  from  Le  Brcsil.  Accepting  as  credible  the  official 
record  of  rubber  production  in  Brazil  supplied  by  the  statistical 
department  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  years  1903  to  1907,  in- 
clusive, we  have  applied  Le  Bresil's  percentages,  with  the  result 
that  the  world's  total  rubber  output  for  1903  works  out  at  59,- 
500,938  kilograms  [=130,902,064  pounds],  and  so  on  for  the 
succeeding  years.  Expressed  in  pounds  the  production  for  1907 
would  be   158,337,500. 

Total 
Kilos. 


Brazil's 
Share. 
49.14% 
48.14% 
50.98% 
54.88% 
53-28% 

5175% 
51.80% 
51.00% 
50.70% 


Year. 

1899  

1900 

1901  

1902  

1903  59.500,938 

1904  61,011,576 

1905  68,325,500 

1906  68,549,488 

1907  71,971,591 

These  figures  are  presented  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  in 
the  absence  of  any  known  to  be  more  authentic. 

YIELD    OF    RUBBER   TREES    IN    BRAZIL. 

In  an  article  on  rubber  in  northern  Brazil  contributed  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  the  writer  speaks  of  experi- 
ences in  the  Acre  territory,  and  mentions  particularly  two  es- 
tates producing  each  about  200  tons  of  rubber  yearly.  He 
found  that  on  the  lowlands,  where  the  rubber  season  is  shortened 
by  the  annual  rise  in  the  rivers,  the  scringiieiros  average  from 
300  to  400  kilograms  [^^)6o  to  880  pounds]  per  year,  while  on 
higher  lands,  with  a  working  season  of  about  nine  months,  they 
bring  in  from  600  to  700  kilograms  [=^1,320  to  1,540  pounds] 
per  year.  Supposing  that  these  workers  average  500  kilos 
yearly,  400  men  would  be  needed  to  produce  200  tons  of  rubber. 
This  writer  intimates  that  at  present  all  the  seringuciro  gets  for 
his  work  is  food  and  clothes,  and  that  if  there  were  better  busi- 
ness organization  as  a  general  thing  it  would  be  possible  to 
equip  and  pay  rubber  gatherers  on  a  basis  which  would  permit 
a  profit  in  the  rubber  business  with  the  price  of  rubber  delivered 
at  the  steamer  landings  at  a  shilling  per  kilogram  [=about  11 
cents  per  pound],  or  even  less.  He  writes  that  many  natives 
from  Barbados  are  to  be  found  gathering  rubber  in  the  Acre, 
and  that  they  usually  bring  in  a  greater  amount  of  rubber  than 
the  Brazilians. 

"PALO  AMARILLO"  AS  A  RUBBER  TREE. 

Interest  has  been  revived  of  late  in  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing rubber  in  commercial  quantities  from  the  Mexican  tree 
known  locally  as  el  palo  amarillo  (the  yellow  tree).  It  was  at 
one  time  designated  botanically  as  Euphorbia  elastica  and  latterly 
as  Euphorbia  fulva.  This  tree  and  its  product  was  the  subject 
of  a  report  in  The  India  Rubber  World  February  i,  1906 
(page  148),  the  conclusion  of  which  was  that  it  appeared  to  be 
of  little  value  in  yielding  rubber.  The  tree  has  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  study,  however,  and  it  has  now  been  brought  to 
notice   again   rather  prominently  through   the  efforts  of  a  pro- 


moter, hailing  from  New  York,  under  the  name  William  H. 
Ellis.  He  represents  himself  in  Mexico  as  having  formed  a 
$20,000,000  corporation  with  the  name  Consolidated  Palo  Ama- 
rillo Co.,  and  in  which  some  wealthy  New  Yorkers  are  reputed 
to  be  interested.  He  has  been  active  in  this  interest  in  the  re- 
gion of  Torrcon,  and  United  States  consuls  have  been  writing 
reports  on  the  possible  new  source  of  rubber.  It  appears  certain 
that  Ellis  has  secured  reports  on  the  tree  and  its  latex  from  Dr. 
H.  H.  Rusby,  dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Dr.  Fernando  Altamirano,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Institute  of  I\Iexico,  and  the  names  of  those  two 
eminent  scientists  are  being  used  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Ellis  company.  The  commercial  history  of  this  tree  and  its 
product    is   very   brief. 

Ellis  was  last  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  some- 
thing over  two  years  ago  as  being  active  in  Mexico  trying  to 
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form  a  guayule  rubber  company.  He  had  then  lately  returned 
from  Abyssinia,  where  he  had  tried  to  promote  trade  relations 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  honored  by  the  Emperor  Mcnelik  with  the  title 
Duke  of  Hawash.  Ellis  claims  concessions  in  .Abyssinia  for 
lands   said   to   contain    rubber    forests. 

The  India  Rubber  World,  it  must  be  confessed,  views 
"palo  amarillo"  gum  with  a  certain  prejudice — perhaps  an  un- 
fair one.  At  first  sight  it  seems  too  sticky  and  resinous  to  be 
of  much  value.  At  the  same  time,  that  was  much  the  way 
that  guayule  rubber  looked  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  possible 
that  if  the  latex  is  abundant,  and  can  be  gathered  cheaply, 
if  it  contains  10  per  cent,  of  rubber  or  more  that  can  be 
extracted  by  some  simple  process,  and  if  it  is  of  good  quality, 
the  extraction  may  be  worth  while. 
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NEW  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  PRESS. 


ANEW  type  of  vulcanizing  press  which  has  come  into  prom- 
inence in  connection  with  tlie  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile tire  industry  is  known  as  the  "heater"  press.  The 
principle  of  this  press  is  to  combine  the  hydraulic  pressure 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  type  of  hydraulic  press  with  the  advan- 
tage of  curing  in  open  steam,  as  in  the  older  forms  of  shell  or 
steam    vulcanizers.       Manufacturers    of    automobile    tires    have 


found  this  type  of  press  of  distinct  advantage,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  growing  demand  for  it.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  a 
type  of  this  press  which  has  met  with  popular  favor,  and  a  large 
number  of  this  type  have  been  constructed  already  for  the  leading 
tire  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  [Farrel  Foundry  and 
Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Connecticut.] 


I  CHAMGES   AT   PAEA. 

A  CHANGE  has  occurred  in  the  firm  of  Schrader,  Gruner  &  Co., 
involving  the  retirement  under  their  articles  of  association  of 
VVilhem  Richard  Schradre  Schrader  and  Christian  Ludwig 
Nommensen  as  from  January  i.  The  business  will  be  continued 
under- the  style  Gruner  &  Co.,  consisting  of  K.  F.  H.  G.  Gruner, 
Emil  Albert  Zarges,  Oscar  F.  A.  Dusendschon,  general  partners, 
and  Heilbut.  .Symnns  &  Co.,  .of  London  and  Liverpool,  as  special 


partners.  The  capital  of  the  firm  is  2,300,000  milreis,  of  which 
600,000  milreis  is  contributed  by  the  special  partners.  The  same 
details  relate  to  the  branch  firm  at  Manaos,  which  is  changed  in 
style  from  Dusendschon,  Nommensen  &  Co.,  to  Dusendschon, 
Zarges  &  Co. 

Heilbut,  Symons  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  announce 
that  their  Mr.  L.  A.  Grossman,  so  long  connected  with  the  firm 
and  being  desirous  of  retiring  from  business,  ceased  to  be  a 
partner  as  from  December  31,  1908.  The  business  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  style  by  the  remaining  partners,  Samuel 
Heilbut  and  F.  S.  Pusinelli,  in  conjunction  with  Hermann 
Reimers,  formerly  of  the  afiiliated  New  York  house,  who  was 
admitted  as  a  partner  as  from  January  i. 


MR.    MINER    AND    THE    CANADIAN    RUBBER  TRADE. 

Mr.  S.  H.  C.  Miner  advises  The  India  Rubber  World  that 
during  the  recent  stock  movement  in  the  shares  of  the  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  he  sold  his  entire  holdings, 
with  the  exception  of  50  shares  of  preferred  and  50  shares  of 
common,  in  the  open  market.  He  adds  that  he  is  now  a  "free 
lance,"  with  mills  for  rubber  manufacture  in  process  of  erection 
well  advanced,  and  will  be  producing  goods  this  year. 

Reports  have  been  current  for  some  months  past  of  important 
orders  placed  by  Mr.  Miner  for  rubber  manufacturing  machinery 
to  be  installed  in  new  buildings  which  have  been  going  up  at 
Granby,  Quebec,  and  these  reports  are  now  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Miner's  statement.  Mr.  Miner  was  long  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  rubber  industry  in  Canada,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  in  igo6,  he  was  the 
first   to   be   elected   president. 

Montreal  newspapers  of  January  25  reported  a  very  consider- 
able rise  in  quotations  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Consolidated 
company,  due  to  information  which  has  become  public  regarding 
the  large  earnings  of  the  past  year.  The  Montreal  Star  of  the 
date  named,  mentioning  the  success  of  the  company,  says : 

"The  consolidation  had  not  been  launched  very  long  before  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  United  States  capitalists,  who 
took  over  a  portion  of  the  holdings  of  some  of  the  directors,  at 
a  substantial  profit  to  the  latter.  The  control  now  rests  with  a 
syndicate,  of  which  a  few  of  the  directors  are  members,  and  one 
of  these  days  it  will  probably  be  announced  that  this  syndicate 
will  turn  over  the  control  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Co." 


Mr.  Henrv  C.  Pearson,  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  will  lecture  on  "India-rubber"  before  the  Boston  School 
of  Economics,  on  February  10;  on  "The  Briton  in  India-rubber, 
as  Planter  and  Manufacturer,"  at  the  next  dinner  of  the  Vic- 
torian Club,  at  the  Hotel  Westminster,  Boston,  on  February  11; 
and  on  "Glimpses  of  Tropical  Lands"  before  the  Current  Topic 
Club,  at  Hartford,  on  February  16. 


Factory  of  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Berlin,  Ontario. 


Rubber  Scrap   Price t. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers for  carload  lots,  per  pound — show  a  slight 
decline  as  compared  with  last  month  : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign  . .  8^@  Syi 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic.  8^4®  9 

Pneumatic  bicycle   tires 6    @  d'/i 

Automobile  tires   6     @  6^. 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires.  7     @  8 

White  trimmed  rubber  ioy2@ll 

Heavy   black    rubber S^@  S!^ 

\ir  brake  hose 3^@  4 

I  iarden  hose  2     @  2% 

I'irc  and  large  hose   2j4@  3 

Matting  ij4@  i->i 
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Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


THE  condition  of  the  crude  rubber  market,  considered 
broadly,  is  that  production  of  rubber  is  on  a  scale  normal 
as  compared  with  recent  years,  and  that  stocks  have 
declined  to  a  point  which  indicate  that  the  surplus  accumulated 
during  the  inactivity  of  rubber  factories  during  part  of  the  last 
year  has  practically  disappeared.  As  will  be  indicated  by  reports 
on  the  situation  on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  the  production  of 
other  grades  than  Paras  shows  a  declining  tendency,  and  any 
deficit  from  this  source  cannot  be  looked  for  to  be  made  up 
other  than  from  plantation  rubber. 

In  America  the  industry  is  active,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rubber  footwear  branch,  in  which  a  number  of  important  fac- 
tories, it  is  announced,  will  be  closed  during  the  current  month. 
How  far  this  reduced  consumption  of  rubber  will  be  offset  by 
the  activity  in  mechanical  lines  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  tire  trade,  particularly,  is  very  active, 
and  all  indications  are  that  a  good  business  is  being  done  in  all 
lines  except  footwear,  which  branch  is  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
recent  unseasonable  weather — considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  New  York  market  for  Para  sorts  has  been  quiet  during  the 
month  just  closed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  condition  of  firmness 
has  prevailed,  and  the  month  has  been  without  marked  fluctu- 
ations. New  Islands  fine  has  advanced  a  point,  and  is  now  at 
about  60  per  cent,  over  one  year  ago.  New  Upfiver  fine  is 
unchanged,  and  one  or  two  other  grades  are  a  cent  a  pound 
lower. 

The  important  inscription  sale  at  Antwerp  on  January  21 
went  off  at  an  average  of  about  25  centimes  per  kilogram 
(about  2  i-s  cents  per  pound)  above  broker's  estimates,  which 
is  rather  out  of  keeping  with  conditions  in  England  and  America, 
where  the  market  is  a  trifle  easier  than  some  time  ago.  At  the 
same  time,  all  reports  from  Amazon  primary  markets  are  that 
sales  are  being  effected  at  prices  higher  relatively  than  are  being 
paid   in   the  consuming   markets. 

The  prices  of  .•Kfricans  have  changed  irregularly,  a  few  grades 
being  quoted  higher  than  a  month  ago ;  but  for  the  most  part  a 
decline  is  shown,  with  some  sorts  unchanged.  Centrals,  on  the 
whole,  show  a  decline,  w'hile  East  Indian  is  without  quotable 
change. 

The  arrivals  at  Para  of  rubber  of  all  kinds  (including  caucho) 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season  have  been  slightly  more 
than  last  year,  and  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1905- 
06.     The  figures  for  four  years  follow: 

1905-6  1906-7  1907-8  1908-9 

July  1,450  1,840  1,370  1,300 

August    1,300  1,690  1,500  1,890 

September 2,200  2,070  2,420  2,355 

October    3,580  3,030  3,200  3,460 

November    2,890  3,480  3,200  3,430 

December    3.270  2,610  2,560  3.300 

January    5.710  3,780  4,860  a3,85S 

Total     20.400        18,500        19,100        19,590 

[a — To  January  28,  1909.] 

The  importation  of  crude  rubber  into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1908,  despite  the  financial  depression  with  which  the 
year  opened,  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year  (with  the 
single  exception  of  1906.  when  the  total  was  659  tons  more). 
The  combined  deliveries  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  the  same  as  during  1905,  but  somewhat  smaller 
than  during  1906  and  1907. 

Following  are  the  quotations  at  New  York  for  Para  grades 
one  year  ago.  one  month  ago,  and  January  30,  the  current  date: 


Par.^  Feb.    I,   '08.        Jan.   i,   '09.        Jan.  30. 

Islands,  new,  fine 7i@72  Ii3@ii4  Ii4@ns 

Islands,   fine,  old    none  here        none  here        none  here 

Islands,   fine  new    74("j7S  I2I@I22  I2i@i22 

Upriver,    fine,    old    75(«i76  I24@I25  I23@I24 

Islands,  coarse,  new    4S@46  55@  56  56(g  57 

Islands,  coarse,  old   none  here        none  here        none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,  new  ' S5@S6  92@  93  92®  93 

Upriver,  coarse,  old   none  here         none  here        none  here 

Cameta     6i(S)  62  62@  63 

Caucho    (Peruvian),    sheet      50@5I  7i@  72  72®  73 

Caucho    (Peruvian),    ball.       55@56  83®  84  83®  84 

Ceylon    (Plantation),    fine 

sheet     89®90  I29@i30  I28@i29 

African. 
SicrraLeone,  ist quality. 96@97        Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .109®!  10 

Wassai,   red   96@97        Lopori  strip,  prime...  85®  86 

Benguella    6l@62         Madagascar,    pinky...  91®  92 

Accra   flake    20@2I         Ikelemba    none   here 

Cameron   ball    6o@6i         Soudan   niggers    82®  83 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage  . . .  .8o®8i        Mexican,  scrap   79®  80 

Guayaquil,  strip    69@70        Mexican,  slab    56®  57 

Nicaragua,   scrap    78(0,80        Mangabeira,  sheet   ...   53®  541 

Panama   6o®6i         Guayule     30®  31 

East  Indian. 

Assam    92@93        Borneo 35®  45 

Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  kilo.  Per  kilo. 

Islands,  fine  5$400        Upriver,  fine   6$375 

Islands,  coarse   2$40O        Upriver,   coarse    4$375 

Exchange    i5}4d. 

Latest  Manaos  advices  : 

Upriver,  fine   6$750        Exchange    15/4^- 

Upriver,    coarse    4$750 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho.) 

New  Y'ork. 

Fine  and               Total    Total  Total 

Medium.  Coarse.    1908.     1907.  1906. 

Stocks,   November   30 tons     136         112        248         135  98 

Arrivals,    December    1706        593      2299      1078  2136 


Aggregating    1842  705 

Deliveries,    December    1647  656 

Stocks,    December  31 195  49 

Para. 

1908.      1907.  1906. 

Stocks,  Nov.  30 tons    475        140  860 

Arrivals,  December....  3015      2285  2555 


2547 
2303 


1213 
1099 


2234 

2058 

176 


244        114 
England. 
1908.      1907.      1906. 

136        640        380 
1439      1015        735 


Aggregating    3490      2425 

Deliveries,    December..  2795      2177 


3415 
3415 


1575 
800 


1655 
825 


ni5 
750 


Stocks  December  31.     695        248        ...         775  830  365 

1908.  1907.  1906. 

World's  visible  supply,  December  31.. tons    2,314  2,484  1,978 

Para  receipts.  July  i  to  December  31 14,075  12,900  13,400 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 1,665  i,340  1,205 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Dec.  31       849  585  952 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  Dec.  31 251  707  485 

Liverpool, 

William   Wright  &  Co.   report   [January   i]  : 

Fine  Pard. — Considering  the  time  of  year  the  market  has  been  active 
during  the  montli;  prices  declined  fully  srf.  per  pound,  but  have  since 
recovered,  and  close  at  about  \d.  per  pound  below  last  _  month's  closing 
value  for  spot,  and  2d.  lower  for  forward  positions:  principal  operators 
are.  however,  rather  buyers  than  sellers  at  the  decline.  America,  in  spite 
of  importing  largely  direct  from  Brazil,  has  tiken  500  tons  from  the  Liver- 
pool market,  and  during  the  last  six  months  we  estimate  the  quantity  o\ 
Para  rubber  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  to  be  i,7.";o  -tons,  in 
addition  to  direct  shipments  from  lirazil  of  8.420  tons.  This  is  an  important 
factor  for  manufacturers  to  take  into  account.  Receipts  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  crop  show  an  increase  of  1.500  tons  Para,  but  facilities  for 
navigation  have  been  exceptional,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  increase  during  the  past  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  following  six 
months.  In  our  opinion  n  basis  of  about  5.S.  [^  $1.21.6]  for  hard  fine 
win  be  a  safe  one  for  a  manufacturer  to  operate  on.  [This  was  about  the 
prevailing  rate  at  New  York  at  the  date  of  the  above  report. — The  Editor.] 
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Antwerp. 


Rubber  Statistics  for  December. 


Stocks.  Nov.   30.  .kilos 
Arrivals  in   December. 


1 90S. 

604,170 

520,18 


Congo    sorts    454,701 


Other  sorts 


65,481 


1907. 

1,015,282 

219,544 

190,000 

29,544 


per  pound]  and  2,000  kilos  at  6.17^  francs  [:=S4  cents].  The 
broker's  estimation  on  the  two  lots  had  been,  respectively,  12.25 
and  5.50  francs. 


1906. 

714,919 

636,460 

579.700 

56,760 


1905- 
635,296 
474,175 
436,404 

37.771 


1904. 
61 1,726 
581,844 
460,386 
121,458 


1,124,352  1,234,826  1,351,379  1,109,471  1.193,570 
528.617   227,932   693,19s   374.284   652,209 


Aggregating     

Sales    in    December. 

Stocks,    December   31.      595,735     1,006,894        658,184        735,187        541,36' 

Arrivals  since   Jan.    I.    5,035.344     5.054,473      5.772.062      5.713.728      5.763.856 

Congo     sorts 4,262,531      4,346.141      4.593.759      4,442,607      4.723.61S 

Other   sorts    772,813         708,332     1,178,303     1,271,121      1,040,238 

Sales  since  Jan.   j 5,446,503     4,705.763     5,849.065     5.519.805     5.833.395 

Rubber  Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 
December  28. — By  the   steamer   Albertville: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe   Genfrale   Africaine)    kilos  74.500 

Do          97.500 

Do          (Societe   Anversoise)  800 

Do          (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  17,800 

Do          (Comite    Special    Katanga)  5,000 

Do          (Societe    Abir)  6,100 

Do          (Chemins  de   fer  Grands  Lacs)  i  ,000 

Do         (Cie.   due   Kasai)  92,000 

Societe   Coloniale  Anversoise 6,300 

Do          (Beige    du    Haut    Congo)  8,400 

Do         (Cie.    du    Lomani)  9,200 

Do          (Cie.    Fran^ais   du   Haut   Congo)  2,200 

G.   &  C.   Kreglinger (Lobay)  7.700 

L.    &    W.    Van    de    Velde 6,000 

Paul    Osterrieth     1,800      336,300 

*  *  * 

The  offerings  at  the  monthly  inscriptions  on  January  21  em- 
braced 251  tons,  involving  an  unusually  large  number  of  grades — 
the  Congo  Free  State,  French  Congo,  Straits  Settlements,  Java. 
Sumatra,  Uganda,  JMfcxi^co,  and  Central  America  being  repre- 
sented. There  were  included  11,095  kilograms  [=24,409  pounds] 
of  plantation   crepe    from   the   Straits   and  24  tons   of   Mexican 

guayule. 

*     *     * 

The  American  Congo  Co.  figured  as  sellers,  at  the  December 
auction,  of  1,500  kilos  Congo  rubber  at  11.30  francs   [=99  cents 


IMPORTS   FROM   PARA   AT   NEW   YORK. 

[  The  Figures   hidicate    Weights   in   Pounds.] 
December    29. — By    the    Steamer    Crispin,    from    Manaos 
Para : 

Importers.  Fine. 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 538,700 

General    Rubber    Co 276,900 

Poel    it    Arnold 248,400 

New  York  Commercial  Co.       125,300 

7S,8oo 

31.000 

8,900 

11,100 


and 


C.    P.    dos    Santos. 
Hagemeyer    &    Brunn. 
Wm.   E.    Peck   &  Co... 
Edmund   Reeks  &   Co.. 
L.   Johnson   &  Co 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

114,600 

78,000 

39.500= 

770,800 

79,100 

97.300 

7,400= 

460.700 

27,600 

85,000 

11,200= 

372,200 

33.200 

37,900 

13,600= 

210,000 

7,800 

15,200 

2,200= 

101,000 

42,200 

= 

73.200 

3,300 

= 

12,200 

700 

=r 

11,800 

6,600 

^ 

6,600 

Total 


January  9. — By  the 
Para : 


1,316,100    262,300    366,200      73,900=  2,018,500 
Steamer  Maranhense,   from   Manaos  and 


A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 

432.600 

75,000 

104,600 

82,900= 

695,100 

Poel    &    Arnold 

151,400 

41,100 

1 18,100 

20,200=: 

330,800 

General    Rubber    Co 

i6r,8oo 

61,800 

74.200 

11,500= 

309,300 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

198,500 

18,300 

43.500 

6,200= 

266,500 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 

23,600 

5.700 

96,400 

17,200= 

142,900 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 

46,200 

1,400 

6,600 

= 

54,200 

Wm.    E.    Peck  &  Co 

18,000 

28,400 

:= 

46.400 

Edmund   Reeks  &  Co 

13,900 

1,800 
205,100 

Justin, 

9,200 

— 

24,900 

Xotal         

1,046,000 

Steamer 

481,000     138,000=  I 
from  Manaos  anc 

,870,100 

January  25.— By  the 

Para: 

New  Y'ork  Commercial  Co. 

52T,7oo 

95.000 

141,200 

145,900= 

903,800 

Poel  &  Arnold   

348,500 

61.100 

239,600 

42,900= 

692,100 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

78,900 

20,900 

90,800 

106,600= 

297,200 

General    Rubber    Co 

50,100 

25,900 

89,300 

2,700= 

168,000 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn    .... 

44,600 

85,100 

= 

129,700 

L.   Johnson   iS:   Co 

3  1.300 

7,000 

1,100 

— 

42,400 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

20,000 

7.300 

= 

27,30» 

Czarnikow,  McDougal  &  Co. 

24.500 

^ 

24.500 

Wm.   E.   Peck  &  Co 

10,700 

6,600 

= 

17.300 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 

13,200 

^ 

13.200 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 

11,000= 

11,000 

F.    Rosenstein   &   Co 

8,100 

20g,Q00 

3.000 

— 

11,100 

.  Total     

1,141,400 

677,200 

309,100=  5 

,337,600 

[Note. — The  steamer  Benedict  is  due  at  New  York  February  4,  with  90* 
tons  Para  and  150  tons  Caucho  on  board.] 


PARA    RUBBER   VIA    EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

Dec.   21. — By   the    Ca»i/?aMia^Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 215,000 

General  Rubber  Co.    (Fine)....        25,000 

New   York   Commer.    Co.    (Fine).      10,000     250,000 

Dec.  22. — By  the   TrcH/=:Mollendo: 
New  York   Commer.   Co.    (Fine) 6,500 

Dec.  26. — By  the  /'reforia=Hamburg: 
Rubber    Trading    Co.     (Fine)....        8,000 

W.    L.    Gough   &    Co.    (Fine) 5,000 

New   York    Commer.    Co.    (Fine).       6,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) S.Soo       24,500 

Dec.    26. — By   the  Z,wc(itn'a=Liver[>ool: 
General    Rubber    Co.     (Fine) ....      78,000 
New  York  Commer.   Co.    (Fine)        14,000       92,000 

Dec.  29. — By  the  Boz'iV=Liverpool: 
Poel   &   ArnoM    (Fine)    22,000 

Jan.   2. — By  the  Cr(irit-=  Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co.    (Fine) 70,000 

New    York    Commer.    Co.    (Fine).      11,500       81,500 

Jan.    6. — By    the   Gf org-jc=Liverpool; 

General    Rubber   Co.    (Fine) 11,000 

Livesey    &    Co.     (Fine) 1,500        12,500 

Jan.   7. — By   the   7'agH.r=Mollendo: 
New  York  Commer.    Co.    (Fine) 10,000 

Jan.  8. —  By  the  Safatnfl=Hamburg: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 15,000 

W.  L.   Gough  &  Co.    (Fine) 4.500 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Caucho) 22,500       42,000 

Jan.  9. — By   the   Co;rtfaMi'a=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber    Co.    (Fine) 28,000 

Jan.    11. — By   the    5a£0=Bolivar,    Venza. : 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.    (Fine) 25,000 

Jan.    18. — By   the  ^//iaHca=Mollendo: 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.   (Caucho) 25,000 

Jan.    18. — By  the   Cannonja=Liverpool: 
LWcsey  &  Co.    (Coarse) 6,500 

Jan.  20. — By  the  To/omo=Bolivar,  Venza. : 
For  Hamburg    (h'ine)    11,000 

Jan.    22. — By    the    Bra.yiVia=Hamburg: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Fine) 11,000 

OTHER   NEW  YORK   ARRIVALS 

CENTRALS. 
l*This  sign,  in  connection  with  iniix^rts  of  Cen- 
trals,  denotes  Guayule   rubber.] 
Dec.  21. — By  El  f^fl/=Galveston: 


Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co.      *5o,ooo 

Mercer    Rubber   Co *5.500     '55.500 

Dec.    21.— By  the  Bfl/(ic=Liverpool: 
General   Rubber  Co 5,000 

Dec.  24. — By  the  Byron=Bzh\z: 

Poel    &    Arnold    29,000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 8.500 

J.    H.    Rossback  &    Bros 3,5C'0 

A.   D.   Hitch  &   Co 4,500       45,500 

Dec.  26. — By  the  Pr^/on'a=Hamburg: 
Poel    &   Arnold    "45,000 

Dec.   26. — By   the   71/mrfa=Frontera: 

Harburger  &  Stack    3.500 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 2,000 

Maxwell    &    Ruddly    1,000 

American   Trading   Co i.ooo 

Scholz    &    Marteret 1,000         8,500 

Dec.  28.— By  the  Colmi=Qo\on\ 

Demarest    Bros.    Co 7.500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 5.500 

Hirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 4.500 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1.500 

Smothers    Nordenholt    Co 1.500 

Hy.    Mann   &    Co 1,000 

Fidankel     Bros 1,000       22,500 

Dec.   28. — By  the  Pro(ewj=New  Orleans; 

A.   T,    Morse  &   Co 2,000 

'  Dec.    29. — By  El   Ctrf=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.  *i  15,000 
Republic    Rubber    Co, *i  1,000  *  126,000 

Dec.  30. — By  the  Prim  Withelm=Co\on: 

\.    Brandon   &   Bros 1,000 

A.    Held    1,000 

Suzarte    &    Whitney    1,000 

Roldan    &    Van    Sickle 1,000         4,000 

Jan.    2.— By   the  Morro   Castle^Yvonitrz: 

K.   N.   Tibbals  &  Co 3,500 

General    Export   &   Com.    Co....  3.000 

W.    L.    Wadleigh    4,000 

Harburger   &   Stack    3,000 

E.   Steiger  &  Co 2,000 

(iraham,    Hinkley  &   Co 1,000 

H.    Marquard   &   Co 1,000        17,500 

Jan.  2.— By  the  Creo/e=New  Orleans: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 2,500 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..  .  1,000 

Eggers   &    Heinlein 1,500  5,000 

Jan.  2. — By  the  MiHnf(oHfea=London: 
Edward    Maurer    5,000 


Jan.   2. — By  the  Panama=:Co\on: 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 4.500 

National    Machine   Co 4,500 

Piza,    Nephews    &    Co 4,500 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 3,500 

West   Coast   Rubber   Co 2,500 

Mecke   &    Co 2,000 

Hirzel,    Feltman    &    Co 2,500 

Aramburo    Co 2,000 

Demarest    Bros.    &    Co 1.500 

Wessels.    Kulen,    Kamp    Co.  . .  .  1,000 

Silva   Bussenius  Co 1,000       29,500 

Jan.  4. — By  El  /?to=:Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.  *  155,000 
Dunlaj)  Tire   Co 2,500  *i57,5oo 

Jan.   5. — By  the  H«(i.so«=:Bordeaux: 
Robinson  &  Co 11,500 

Jan.   5. — By  the  f''i?r(fi=Bahia: 

A.   D.   Hitch  &  Co 22,500 

A.   Hirsch   &   Co 23,000 

T.    H.    Rossback   &   Bros 13.500 

Poel    ie    Arnold    4,500       63,500 

Jan.  6. — By  the  //(?igm=:Tampico: 

Edward     Maurer     *i  15,000 

Poel  &  Arnold *45,ooo  "160,000 

Jan.    6. — By  the   Siberia^CoXon'. 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 11,500 

A.    Santos   &   Co 8,000 

A.    M.    Capeus   Sons 1,000       20,500 

Jan.   6. — By  the  Man,£rant7/o::^Tampico : 

Edward    Maurer     "140,000 

Poel    &   Arnold    "45,000 

New    York    Com.    Co "34,000 

H.    Marquard   &  Co "15,000 

General   Export  &  Com.  Co "5,000 

J.   A.   Kendall   C^ *6,ooo  "245,000 

Jan.    7.— By  the   7"agMj-=Colon: 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1 1,500 

J.    Brandon    &   Bros 9,000 

A.   Held    1,000       21,500 

Jan.    9. — By   the    Me'xtco=Frontera: 

Mexican    Commercial    Co 1,000 

E.   Steiger  &  Co 1,000 

Graham,    Hinkley    &    Co 1,000 

Isaac    Kubie   &   C^ 1 ,000         4,000 

Jan.    ii.^By  the   Ftg'i/aHCj"o=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer    "145,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    *i8,ooo  "163,000 

Jan.   II. — By  the  Advance-=Co\on: 
Meyer    Hecht    2,000 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


><. 


SJtfiMacfiu^ib(^ankaf6o.,9¥^^ 


WALPOLERUbOtR  WORKS. 

WALPOLtVAKNISM  WORKS. 

ELtCTHIC  INSULATION  LABORATOm" 


^ 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  ^ 


BUrFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT      YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber 

Boo-t 

and 

SKioe    IVIanu 

-fac 

■tur 

&r 

s 

Would  you  like  to  prevent  the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON   retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  with   pleasure  we'll  send  you   a  working  sample  gratis. 

^ 

IVIERIOAIM 

\A/AX^ 

COIVII 

=AIMV,  161  Summer  St., 

Bos 

■tori. 

IVI 

as 

s. 

THE  MOST  TALKED  OF 

CHEMICAL  IN  THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  VuUoleCo.,  161  Summer  St.,  Bostoa.Mass. 


VLLCOLE 


OMAFR 


NA/I 


IM 


MEXICAN    (Guayule)   RLBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  t'lis  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


Tel«^rapHic  Address. 
"CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Gortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention  The  India  Rubber   IVorld   when   you   write. 
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QUAVU 


Made    by    mechanical    process    only,   of    strictly    fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 

PARRA. 


The   recognized   Standard,    practically   clean,  containing   less   resin    and 
having  greater   tensile   strength   than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayale,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 

Mention   The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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Wessels,  Kulem,  Kamp  Co 1,000 

Schulte   &    Gieschen    1,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co i  ,000 

De  Lima   &    Cortessa    1,000         6,000 

Jan.   12. — By  the  Antiiles=^ew  Orleans: 
A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 1,500 

E.  N.    Tibbals    Co 1,500 

General   Kxport  &  Com.  Co 1,000         4,000 

Jan.   13. — -By  the  Prins  Joachim^Colon: 

A.     Rosfnthal's    Sons 6,000 

G.     Amsinck    &    Co 6.000 

Kunhardt    &    Co 1 ,500 

A.   Held  &  Co 1,000       14.500 

Jan.    16. — By   El   Moro=Ga]vc?>ton: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *i  10,000 

Jan.    i6.^By   the  Esperansa:='FTonttTa: 

Harburger  &  Stack    3,000 

General   Export   &   Com.   Co....  2,500 

H.  Marquard  &  Co 1,500 

A.    Klipstein    &    Co 1,000         8,000 

Jan.    18. — By   the  AHianca:=Co]on: 

D.   A.    Dc   Lima   &    Co 2.S00 

I.    Brandon   &    Bros 20,000 

Mecke  &   Co 1,000 

Piza,    Nephews  &   Co 1,000       24,500 

Tan.    18. — By  the  Bayamc—Tzmpico: 

Eaward   Maurer   *  1 1 5.000 

New   York    Commercial    Co '34,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    '8,000 

General   Export  Com.   Co *3.ooo  •160,000 

Jan.   20. — By   the  Tettnysoit=Ba\\\a: 
A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 10,000 

Jan.   20. — By  the  Co/oH=Colon  : 

L   Brandon  &   Bros 5.000 

A.    Santos  &   Co 2,500 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 3.000 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &    Co 1.500 

F.  Lapeirda     1,500 

L.   Johnson  &   Co 1,000 

Eggers  &   Heinlein    1,000        15,500 

Jan.   21. — By   El  5"Md=:Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *35,ooo 

Jan.  22.— By  the  Italian  Pn«ce=Bahia: 

Poel  &   Arnold    22,500 

A.   Hirsch   &   Co 8,000 

J.   H.    Rossback  &   Bros 5.500       36,000 

Jan.  23. —  By  El  Monte=Ga\\'eston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *ii5,ooo 

AFRICANS. 

Dec.  21. — By  the   CaHi/'aHta=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 4,Soo 

Poel  &  Arnold    4,000         8,500 

Dec.  21." — By  the  Bo/((c=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 47 ,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    5,000       52,000 

Dec.   22. — By  the  /4»H^n"fea=H:amburg: 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 34. 000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 15,000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 7,000       56,000 

Dec.  23. — By  the  Kroottland= Antwerp: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 32,000 

W.   H.    Stiles  &   Co 7,000       39.000 

Dec.  26. — By  the  Pretoria=li ambuTg: 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 25,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 13,500 

Livesey   &   Co 5.5oo       44,000 

Dec.  26. — By  the  i,«ca«ia=Liverpool: 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 125,000 

General  Rubber   Co 33,50o 

R,obinson     &     Co 7,000     165,500 

Dec.   29. — By  the  ZrWaHrf=Antwerp: 

Poel    &    Arnold    55. 000 

A.   T.    .Morse   &   C<> 38,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5.5oo       98,500 

Dec.    2q. —  By   the  Botac=:Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 45,000 

Poel  &   Arnold    5.000       50,000 

Dec.  30. — B^  the  Massachusetts=lx>ndon: 
Robinson   &    Co 4.500 

Dec.  31.- — ^By  the  Hrtfea:=Lisbon : 
General    Rubber    Co 90,000 


Jan.   2. — By  the  C£rrfnc=Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co iS,ooo 

Poel  &   Arnold    17,000 

George   A.    .Alden  &  Co 8.000 

Livesey   &    Co 3,000       46,000 

Jan.  5. — By  the  f/KJjOH=Bordeaux: 
General    Rubber    Co 22,500 

Jan.  7. — By  the  5airt/a«(/=Antwerp: 

Rubber    Trading    Co 22,500 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 7,000       29,500 

Jan.  8. — By  the  Caro/i«fl;=Havre: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

Jan.    9.^ — By   the   Cflm/ianifl=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 15,000 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 11,500 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 5,500 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 2,000 

Poel  &   Arnold    2,000 

Rubber    Import    Co 2,500       38.500 

Jan.    12.— By   the   Mt'.yrtba=London : 
Robinson    &    Co 4,500 

Jan.   14. — By  the  FiH/fl»irf=:Ant\verp: 

A.  T.    Morse  &   Co 11.500 

W.   H.    Stiles  &  Co 11,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6,500       29.500 

Jan.  19. —  By  the  V aderlqnd=  Antwcr]': 
A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 40,000 

Jan.  22. — By  the  5rfl«7ia=Hamburg: 

General  Rubber  Co 30,000 

Livesey   &   Co 15,000 

George  A.  .Mden  &  Co 15.000 

W.   L.  Gough  Co 5,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 5.000       70.500 

EAST   INDL\N. 
[^Denotes  plantation  rubber.] 

Dec.  21. — By  the  St.  Pa»/=IvOndon: 
Poel  &  Arnold    *  18,000 

Dec.  21. — By  the  Minneat>olis='London: 

General  Rubber  Co *  16,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co '12,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co "9.000     *37-ooo 

Dec.  24. — By  the  Bucrajj  ia:=CoIombo: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co *7,ooo 

Dec.   26. — By  the  Adriatic='London: 

Poel    &    Arnold    *20,ooo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *3.500 

Poel  &  Arnold 3.000       26,500 

Dec.  28. — By  the  5/fx»i(?5a=Singapore: 

Otto   Isenstein   &  Co 34. 000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,000       36,000 

Dec.  30. — By  the  Massachusetts='London: 
New  York  Commercial  Co *5'Ooo 

Dec.  31. — By  the  Axenfels=Co\omho: 
A.  T.  IVlorse  &  Co *  1 1 .000 

Jan.  2. — By  the  Minnetonka='LondoT\: 
New   York   Commercial   Co *4,5oo 

Jan.    4. — By  the   St.    Lout.r=  London; 
Poel    &    Arnold    *22,5oo 

Jan.    4. — By   the    /«rfrawi=Singapore: 

Heablei    &  Co 29,000 

Joseph  Cantor 8,000 

W.  L.  'lough  &  Co 11,000       48,000 

Tan.    II.— By  the  Lichen fels=Co\omho: 
A."  T.  Morse  &  Co *  11,000 

Jan.   12. — By  the  .l/f5a6a=London; 
Robinson   &   Co 11,500 

Jan.    14. — By  the   7'rK/oHiV=London: 
Poel   &   Arnold    , 13.500 

Jan.    16. — IIv  the  Rheinfcls=Co\ombo: 
A.   T.    Morse  &   Co "11.500 

Jan.    18. — Uy  the  M»«K^/ia/ia=London: 

New    York    Commercial    Co '23,000 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co 'lo.ooo 

Poel    &   Arnold    "2,500       35. 500 

Jan.  21. — By  the  St.  Patnck=Singa.pore: 

Otto  Isenstein  &  Co 28,000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 10,000       38,000 


Gutta-Jelutong. 

Pounds! 

Dec.  26. — By  the  Prf/orm=IIamburg: 
Macklenburg  &  Co 20,000 

Dec.   28. — By  the  5/timojo=Singaporc: 

Heabler  &  Co 95,000 

G.  Weschuer  &  Co So. 000 

George   \.  Alden  &  Co 200.000     375,000 

Jan.   4. — By  the  7«rfra»i'=Singapore: 

L.  C.  Hopkins  Co 1 50,000 

Heabler    &    Co. 155,000 

G.    Weschuer  &   Co 120,000 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co ■  90,000     515,000 

Jan.  21. — By  the  St.  Patrick— Singapore: 

L.    C.    Hopkins    Co 125,000 

G.    Weschuer    &    Co 100,000 

Heabler  &  Co 125,000     350,000 

Gutta-Percha.  Pounds. 

Dec.  22. — By  the  Amcrika=llambiirg: 
E.   Opp;nheim    S.ooo 

Dec.    28. — By    the    5/irMio,tfl=Singapore: 
George   A.    Alden   &   Co 45,000 

Jan.    4. — By  the   /«rfraHi=Singapore: 

George    \.  Alden  &  Co 45,000 

W.   L.   Gough   Co 20,000 

He;.bler    it    Co 10,000       75,000 

Jan.  21. — By  the  St.  Patricli='Ro\\van  Venza: 
Ilei.hler   v^    Co     45,000 

B  A  lata. 

Dec.    j2. — By    the    /Coroiia=Demerara: 

(oorge  A    .Mden  &   Co 13.500 

Miiidlelon  &  Co 1,000 

Frame   &   Co i  .000        1 5.500 

Jan.   12. — By  the  Co/»/>fHomc=Demerara: 

C.    Amsinck    \    Co 1.500 

Middlclon    iS;    Co i  .000         2,500 

Jan.   Ti.--By  the  5<7ga=Bolivan   X'enza: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 100,000 

J.    .\.    Pauli   &   Co 9,000 

American  Trading  Co 7.000 

For  Europe   , 345.000     461.000 

Jan.    12. — By  the  Mesaba=LoTn\oii: 
H.  A.  Gould  &  Co : 4,500 

Jan.    14. — By  the  Statejidam=:l<onerdam: 
Earle    Brothers    7,000 

Jan.   15. — By  the  A/aracffj=Trinidad: 

American  Trading  Co 11,500 

Frame     &     Co 1,500 

C.   Tennants  Sons  &  Co 1,000        14,000 

Jan.   20. — By  the  To/omo=Bolivan  Venza: 
G,    Am^nck    ^    Co 42,000 

CUSTOM     HOUSE     STATISTICS. 

Port    ok    New    York — December. 
hnpotts:  Pounds.  Value. 

Inflia-rubber    8,872,354     $7,191,064 

BalEta 21,292  11,085 

GuUa-percha     10.380  5.488 

Gutta-jelutong     fPontianak)      1.506. 185  46,646 


Total     10,410,21  r  $7,254,283 

Exports: 

India-rubber    23,688  $18,316 

Reclaimed    rubber    48,837  6.188 

Balata    14,124  8,520 


Rubber    scrap    imported 


1.302,775         $103,486 


BOSTON   ARRIVALS. 

Pounds. 

Dec.   20. — By  the  5"/ii"moja;=Singapore:     • 
(Jeorge   A.   AUlen   &  Co.,   East   Indian 800 

Dec.   22,- — By  the  Z)^i/.^)noH  =  Liverpool: 
George   A.   Alden   &  Co.,   Africans 6,600 

Dec.    23. — By   the   Axenfcls=^Co\ovc\ho : 
A.   T.    Morse  &  Co.,   East  Indian    4.476 

Total    11.876 


CONSUMPTION   OF  INDIA-RUBBER   BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  (IN  TONS). 

[From    UiL-    Annua!    Statistical    Summary    of    Albert   T.    Morse    &    Co.,    New    York.] 

DrrAiLs.           1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900.  190L  1902.   1903.  1904.   1905.   1906.  1907.  1908. 

Imports  to  United  States 16182  14333  1/671  18620  23095  20468  23208  21842  24760  27623  28635  29936  29433  29477 

Exports  to  Europe 324    500    250    150  300  450   680    430    490    274    357   1625  558  480 

15858  13833  17421  18470  22795  20018  22528  21412  24270  27349  28  278  283U  28875  28997 

Add  stock  on  January  i 1420    558    641    744  591  7^2   1 198   1399    331    256    305    537  365  606 

I 7278  I 439 I  I 8062  I 92 I 4  23386  20730  23726  22811  24601  27605  28583  28848  29240  29603 

Less  stock  close  of  year 558    641    744    591  712  1198   1399    ^:ii         256    305    537    365  606  *I553 

Deliveries  to  manufacturers..  16720  13750  17318  18623  22674  19532  22327  22480  24345  27300  28046  28483  28634  28050 

Imf/jrts  of  guayule  rubber,  3,850  tons.  'Includes  Crispin's   cargo,  900  tons. 
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Plaatatioo   Rubber, 

London,  December  31. — At  to-day's  auction  of  1,425  packages 
of  Ceylon  and  Malaya  plantation  rubber — a  total  of  about  74 
tons — 1,151  packages  found  buyers  at  an  irregular  advance  of 
som  id.  to  in  some  cases  2d.  per  pound  on  last  sale  rates.  A 
parcel  of  Lanadron  block  of  about  6  tons  was  partly  sold  at  5.?. 
lorf.  to  5.?.  loVid.  [=$1.42,4].  The  ne.xt  best  figure  was  5.?.  yiid. 
[=$1.37.3]  for  Gikiyanakande  estate  worm.  The  highest  price 
for  crepe  was  5^-.  6jid.  [=$1.35.3].  The  average  realized  for 
Plantation  was  5.?.  2d.  [=$1.25.7],  against  ^s.  a^/^rf.  [=78  cents], 
the  average  at  the  corresponding  sale  a  year  ago.  Hard  fine  Para 
to-day  sold  up  to  5.?.  I'^d.   [=$1.24.7]. 


London,  January  25. — At  to-day's  auction  of  2,138  packages  of 
Ceylon  and  Malaya  plantation  rubber — a  total  of  about  106  tons, 
the  largest  quantity  of  Plantation  that  has  ever  been  offered  at 
a  single  sale — 1,621  packages  found  buyers  at  irregular  prices, 
but  on  the  whole  marking  a  decline  of  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  auction.  Part  of  an  invoice  from 
Sereban  estate  brought  5J.  &d.  [$1.37.8],  as  also  did  some  pale 
WarriapoUa  biscuits — the  highest  price  of  the  sale.  Gow,  Wilson 
&  Stanton,  Limited,  report  that  as  a  number  of  samples  were 
not. received  until  just  before  auction,  buyers  were  handicapped 
in  valuing  the  sale.  The  average  realized  for  Plantation  was 
5J.  o  %d.  [=:  $1.21.7].  Hard  fine  Para  sold  to-day  up  to  5.1.  o  l/id. 
[=$1.22.6]. 

To-d.\y's  Quot.'\tions  for  Pl.'^nt.mion. 

Sheets  and  Biscuits: 

Fine  pale  Worm 55.  5^d. 

Fine  pale  Biscuits 5s.  8d. 

Good  to  fine  Biscuits 5s.     i%d.   @   ss.  4%d. 

Good  to  fine  Sheet 5^.      iHd.   @   5s.  iHd. 

Crepe: 

Very  pale  Crepe 5^.  8d. 

Medium  and  palish   4s.    I  irf.        @   5J.  3  yid. 

Dark  and  brown 3s.   loyid.   @   4s.  9j^d. 

Unzvashed  Scrap: 

Medium   to   fine 3s.     gd.        @   4s.  2'Ad. 

The  exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  Malaya  from  January  i 
to  November  30  were  as  follows : 


Pounds. 

To    .Australia 19,162 

To  Ceylon 268,187 


Pounds. 

To  Great    Britain 2,658,177 

To  Europe    271,858 

To  United  States    ...  400 — 

To  Japan     9,352  Total    3,227,136 

[From  Singapore,  1,857,312;  from  Penang,  1,369,884.] 
The  above  rate  points  to  the  exports   from   Malaya  of  about 
3.500,000  pounds  of  plantation  rubber  for  the  whole  year,  against 
2,089,085  pounds  in  1907  and  817,769  pounds  in  1906. 

Rotterdam   Rubber  Statistics 

Indi.\  Rubber. 


1907. 

Stocks,    January    i kilos      106,800 

.\rrivals   during  year 1,089,000 


.Aggregating    1,195,800 

Deliveries  during  year 1,109,000 


86,800 


Stocks,    December   31 

B.\L..\T.\  (Surin.am  Sheet.) 

Stocks,    January    i kilos         4,800 

.Arrivals   during  year 224,000 


Aggregating     228,800 

Deliveries    during   year 228,800 


Stocks,    December   31. 


Gutt.\-Perch.\. 


Stocks,    January    I.  . . 
.Arrivals   during   year. 


.  kilos 


nil 


173,000 
43,000 


1908. 
86,800 
1,273,400 

1,360,200 
1,305,200 

55.000 

nil 
330,000 

330,000 
312,000 

18,000 


Aggregating    216,000 

Deliveries    during    year 94.700 


12I,,?00 

37,800 

159,100 
48,600 


Stocks,    December    31 121,300       1 10,500 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During   November  and  five  months   of  the   crop   season,   for 
three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]  : 


From 


November. 


1908. 
. .tons      556 


Rio  Puri'is-.\cre 

Rio    Madeira 2S9 

Rio    Jura 389 

Rio    Javary-Iquitos 331 

Rio     Solimoes 256 

Rio    Negro 13 


Total     2,058 


1907. 
528 
259 
283 
420 
216 
27 

1,733 
150 


1906. 
638 
395 
335 
472 
126 
44 

2,010 
17s 


-JULY-NOVEMBER.- 


1,883    2,i8s 


1908. 

3.071 
1,464 

987 
1,227 

509 
19 

7.277 
1,070 

8,347 


1907. 
2,63s 
J. 29,'; 

748 
1,454 

611 
30 

6,773 
934 

7.707 


1906. 

2,157 

1.678 

857 

1,366 

.ilQ 

_S8 

6,435 
826 

7.261 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Wliat  you  are  burning  unJer  your  bullers?  Yrs. 
Ifa  Conl.  but  is  It  the  ilMbt  kluil  <.r  cuul?  U-l 
me  analyze  It  for  you.  ami  then  you  will  know. 
FRED'K  J,  MAYWALD,  F.  C.  S., 
Consulting  Chemist, 
«9  Pine  St..    'Phone,   828  John,   New  York  City. 
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LAMPBLACKS     ESPECIALLY     FOR     RUBBER     MANUFACTURE 
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MARK  OF  QUALtTY 


ESTABUSHEO  1  854 

8PEC1AI.    ATTENTION    GIVEN  TO   XZFOBT  BUBINESS.  CORREBPONDENOE    AND  INQTnKIES  BOLICITED. 


^    The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


LI/VllTEtD 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS     OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


Fartnrv  and   Fxeru<ivr  Offices:  loTentloos    kindred    to    the    Trade 

We  are  alwaj-B   open   to  correspond           raCIOry  ano    CXecUIIVe   Ullices.  ^^^    ^^^^^    j^^    derelopment.    InTlted. 

with    eiperlenced    Rubber    men.    both                 MfkMTDFAl         D       f\  Oir    Development    Department    rl^e* 

for    Factors-    and    Executive    Work.                       !▼!  Vl^  I  l«I_*»I_ »    f.     V  these    matters    special    attention. 


Canadian  Sales  Branches:    HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alia.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  G. 

D.    LORNE   McGIBBON,  J.   0.    NIOHOLBOM,  M.   C.    MUIiAEKY,  R.   J.   YGITNGE.  E.   LLOTD   JONEB, 

Tio»-Pre«.    4    Mana«lnK   Director.  Manager  Kechanicil  Goods.  Hanager  Footwear  Dept.  Sales    Manager.  Sect-Treas. 


B.  LOEWENTHAL  ®,  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK.  450  Greenwich  St.  BUY  AND  SELL     cnj%kl\      nTTDDITn 

CHICAGO.  162  5th  Avenue  in  any  grade  bLKAF       KUDDLK 
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THE  British  practice  in  dealing  with  members  of  the 
Government  who  may  retire  for  any  reason  differs 
from  the  American  practice  in  that  whereas  the 
Britisher  is  placed  upon  half  pay  fur  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  assuring  him  a  few  years  of  leisure,  if  he  so  elects, 
an  American  cabinet  minister  upon  leaving  Washington 
is  most  likely  to  be  taken  into  a  great  financial  or  business 
or  legal  organization — according  as  his  governmental 
work  may  have  demonstrated  his  special  capacity — often 
at  a  compensation  far  beyond  that  paid  bv  any  gov- 
ernment. W'c  have  no  comment  to  make  in  this  connec- 
tion, other  than  to  suggest  that  the  American  jiracticc 
proves  a  higher  capacity  of  those  who  are  called  to  the 
public  service  than,  perlia]>s,  is  appreciatccl  bv  vcr}'  many 
citizens. 

.At  the  moment  we  have  in  mind  the  head  of  the  most 
recently  created  position  in  the  Washington  "cabinet" — a 
gentleman  who,  while  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  a  lawyer, 
an  autlmr,  and  a  some  time  brilliant  member  of  the  coun- 
try's diplomatic  service,  is,  and  has  been  all  the  while, 
part  of  an  important  mercantile  firm.  This  gentleman, 
at  least,  upon  laying  down  his  official  portfolio,  will  have 
no  financial  reasons  to  consider  seriously  any  proposals 
which  mav  be  made  to  him  to  become  connected  with  a 


mu  line  of  mone\-  earning  activity.  But  this  latter  fact 
is  no  proof  of  his  superiority  in  talent  to  other  members 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  President  now  or  in  the 
past. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
in  America,  as  it  should  be,  that  there  is  no  more  honor- 
able profession  than  the  public  service,  and  it  attracts  men 
of  the  highest  talent,  despite  the  machinations  of  those 
whose  ideal  of  politics  is  that  a  public  trust  is  a  fat  "job." 
The  American  office  holder,  now  more  than  ever,  is  in- 
stinct with  the  idea,  not  merely  of  earning  a  personal 
reputation  to  be  proud  of,  but  of  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional development  which  will  |)ut  his  country  upon  the 
highest  possible  plane.  Xot  that  we  can  point  to  any 
administration  since  the  first  year  of  the  United  States 
government  in  which  such  sentiments  did  not  prevail; 
but  to-day  they  are  more  widely  diffused  among  the 
public  than  ever  before. 

Thr  particular  nienil)er  of  the  Washington  cabinet 
already  referred  to  has  striven  incessantly  while  in  office 
to  bring  into  closer  cooperation  with  the  government  the 
organized  or  concentrated  commercial  thought  and  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  to  the  end  that  the  Congress  may 
legislate  with  the  fullest  jjossible  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terests to  be  affected  by  any  proposed  law.  Since  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Straus's  plans  may  not  crystallize  completely  during  his 
term  of  office,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  newly  organ- 
ized National  Council  of  Commerce — of  which  he  is  dis- 
tinctly the  father — will  reach  such  a  degree  of  usefulness 
as  to  prove  one  of  the  most  notable  monuments  that  has 
ever  existed  to  the  memory  of  an  American  statesman. 


RUBBER    OVERPRODUCTION— AND    "CAUCHO." 


WK  take  it  that  a  gentleman  so  long  interested  and 
to  so  large  an  extent  in  plantation  companies — 
tea,  rubber  and  other — as  Mr.  Arthur  I.ampard,  would 
ni)t  have  introduced  in  his  address  as  chairman  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  United  Serdang 
(Sumatra)  Rubber  Plantatinns,  Limited,  the  figures  upon 
which  he  based  his  remarks,  without  first  having  them 
verified.  Hence  we  are  reproducing  them  here  as  pre- 
sented by  him,  without  looking  up  the  authorities  on  the 
subject,  particularly  as  upon  their  face  they  seem  to 
agree  with  similar  computations  made  from  time  to  time, 
fnr  .somewh;a  different  periods,  for  The  Ixdi.v  RuBBl^R 
World. 

The  jioiiit  (if  Mr.  I.amjjard's  remarks  was  that  the 
jjriccs  realized  for  crude  rubber  do  not  decrease  with  a 
larger  production.  In  other  words,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rubber  industry,  the  consumption  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  increased  at  such  a  rate  as  constantly  to  put  up 
jirices,  although  every  year,  as  a  rule,  has  brought  more 
rubber  to  market  than  had  been  handled  before.  We  may 
summarize  here  Mr.  Lampard's  figures  for  the  exports 
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of  rubber  from  Para,  which  he  gives  for  the  periods  of 
five  crop  years,  and  the  price  figures  are  his,  as  well  as 
those  for  quantities : 

Average  Average 
Yearly  Price 

Export.  per  lb. 

Five    years   to    1889-1890 tons     14.612  35.      i^d. 

Five    years    to    1894-1895 18,702  ^s. 

Five    years   to    1899-1900 23-.'i24  3^-   lo'/id. 

Five    years   to    1904-1905 30,235  4s.     ^^d. 

zVi   years  to  Dec.- 31,    1908 35-6/7  4-^-     8J4(^- 

While  not  certain  as  to  how  Mr,  Lampard's  "average 
price"  has  been  arrived  at,  we  do  know  that  Para  rubber 
costs  more  now  than  formerly,  and  that  while  prices  fluc- 
tuate, there  is  no  indication,  so  far  as  the  Ajiiazon  rubber 
situation  alone  is  concerned,  of  a  decline  at  any  time  to 
the  figures  current  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  earlier.  Mr, 
Lampard  has  seen  the  average  yearly  production  of  Para 
rubber  increased  144  per  cent,  within  a  little  more  than 
a  score  of  years,  while  the  average  price  has  advanced 
50  per  cent,  or  more.  At  this  rate,  what  would  be  the 
ultimate  result?  We  feel  confident  that,  while  extensive 
rubber  resources  in  the  Amazon  watershed  are  yet  un- 
touched, the  growing  demand  for  this  material  has  devel- 
oped the  maximum  productive  capacity  in  those  regions. 
The  reason  that  more  rubber  has  not  been  forthcoming 
is  that  the  people  on  the  ground  there  have  not  been  able 
to  get  it  out. 

But  the  .\mazon  region  does  not  yield  all  the  rubber 
used ;  probably  not  more  than  half  comes  from  there. 
The  difference  between  this  region  and  others,  however, 
is  that  whereas  the  Hcira  trees,  as  exploited  in  South 
America,  yield  rubber  year  after  year,  most  other  species, 
under  the  methods  of  treatment  applied  to  them,  vield 
rubber  only  once,  leaving  the  forests  in  time  entirely 
without  rubber.  In  the  end,  therefore,  if  the  world's 
dependence  for  rubber  w^ere  solely  upon  forest  produce, 
there  would  be  left  only  the  Hcvca  trees,  with  a  possible 
price  for  the  product  which  it  would  not  be  comfortable 
to  contemplate. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  production  of  rubber  on 
plantations  has  been  undertaken  with  such  success  as  to 
insure  possibly  a  sufficient  supply  even  if  all  the  forest 
rubber  reserves  should  become  exhausted.  Mr.  Lam- 
pard's own  company  have  brought  into  existence  a 
planted  rubber  forest  described  as  "a  solid  block  of  1 1 '  4 
square  miles,"  on  which  are  nearly  a  million  rubber 
trees;  not  such  a  forest  as  one  finds  in  South  .\mcrica. 
where  five  rubber  trees  to  the  acre  are  a  good  average. 
This  Sumatra  plantation  is  typical  of  many  hundreds, 
the  progress  of  which  has  led  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  not  danger  of  overproduction  in  sight. 

Mr,  Lampard  does  not  fear  overproduction.  He  has 
seen  more  rubber  coming  to  market  every  vear,  and  at 
the  same  time  prices  have  gone  up.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  limit  of  rubber  consumption  has  been 
reached ;  on  the  contrary  new  uses  for  rubber  are  devel- 
oped all  the  while.  On  the  other  hand,  while  more  rubber 
does  come   forward,  the  limits  of  forest  ]iroductii)ii  are 


discernible.  The  .Amazon  country  lacks  facilities  for  a 
larger  output,  and  in  other  regions  the  rubber  sources 
are  becoming  exhausted.  For  these  various  reasons,  Mr. 
Lampard  feels  that  when  all  the  rubber  trees  now  planted 
have  become  tappable  there  still  will  not  be  too  much 
rubber  coming  to  market  to  render  its  production 
unprofitable. 

While  on  the  subject  of  .\mazon  rubber,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  not  nearly  all  the  rubber  coming  down 
that  stream  is  "Para."  or  Hcvca  rubber.  There  exist  in 
the  forests  of  northern  Brazil  and  parts  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  trees  which  yield  plentifully  a  desirable  rubber  mar- 
keted under  the  Spanish  term  "Caucho."  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  derived  almost  wholly  by  the  destruction  of 
the  trees,  so  that,  while  large  quantities  are  now  coming 
to  market,  the  mere  largeness  of  the  trade  in  caucho  only 
points  to  its  earlier  disappearance.  This  table  shows  the 
total  quantity  (in  kilograms)  of  rubber  exported  through 
Para  during  the  past  ten  calendar  years,  and  also  the 
extent  tt>  wliich  caucho  figured  in  the  shipments  ; 

Years.  Rubber. 

1899 22,894.538 

1 900 23,997,063 

1901 26,326,609 

1902 25.359.403 

1903 26,884,114 

1904 26,200.180 

1905 27,905,982 

1 906 28,436,733 

1907 30,358,712 

1908 30.631,737 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  exports  of  rubber 
from  Para  have  increased  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the 
exports  other  than  caucho  have  increased  less  than  34  per 
cent.  These  figures  are  significant,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  Hcvca  rubber  remains  to  be  considered  seriously 
among  forest  rubber  products  by  planters  outlining  their 
policy  for  the  future.  Formerly  no  caucho  came  through 
Para.  It  was  discovered  extensively  in  Colombia,  which 
used  to  ship  as  much  as  7.000.000  pounds  in  a  year,  but 
finally  the  export  dropped  to  almost  nothing — exhaustion. 
The  caucho  gatherers  shifted  to  new  fields  and  to-day  are 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  kill  all  the  trees  in 
the  Amazon  valley  yielding  this  grade  of  rubber.  And 
caucho  trees,  once  killed,  stav  dead. 


Caucho. 

Total. 

2.535.426 

25.430.009 

2,751,600 

26.748,663 

3.963.889 

30,290,498 

3. "90,377 

28,549,780 

4,210,828 

31.094,942 

4.443.956 

30,644,136 

6,010,906 

33,916,888 

6,331.022 

34.767.755 

7.155.440 

37,514,152 

7. 431.614 

38,063.351 

POUNDS 
7.000,000 
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6.000.000 
S,»O,0O0 

4,300.000 

4.000.000 
3,500.000 
3.000,000 
3>00.000 
7^00.000 
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1,000.000 
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Rise  and  Decline  of  Rubber  Production  in  Colombia. 

[The-    chart    illustrates    what    is    customary     in     other     regions    than     where 
rubber   is   obtained   by   systematic   periodical   tapping.] 
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RETALIATORY  PATENT  BILLS. 


DECENT  legislation  in  England  in  relation  to  patents  is  having 
•^  »•  an  effect  elsewhere.  For  instance,  Representative  Frank 
I).  Currier  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States  congress 
(H.  R.  27,534)  to  amend  the  patent  laws  so  as  to  provide  "That 
whenever  a  patent  is  issued  to  any  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
country  it  shall  be  subject  with  respect  to  its  manufacture  in  this 
country  to  all  the  limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  by  the  country  of  said  citizen  or  subject  upon  the  manu- 
facture in  that  country  of  patents  issued  therein  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States :  Provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not 
affect  any  patent  heretofore  granted." 

The  Times  (London)  reports  that  the  I'Vench  government 
proposes  to  amend  the  law  of  July  5.  1844.  which  enacts  tliat 
failure  to  exercise  patent  rights  shall  entail  lapse  of  patent,  in 
the  following  sense:  Patent  rights  shall  he  held  to  lapse  in  the 
event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  holder  either  to  exercise  his 
rights  in  France  or  in  the  French  colonies  for  a  period  of  three 
years  after  applying  for  his  certificate,  or  to  resume  exercise 
after  a  similar  interval,  or  secondly,  in  the  event  of  only  partial 
exercise  of  the  patent  in  FTench  territory.  In  the  second  event 
the  patent  courts  will  be  invested  w-ith  discretionary  powers  to 
call  upon  the  holder  of  the  patent  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  exercise  his  rights  in  French  territory  "in  an  adequate 
•degree." 

."Kpropos  of  an  editorial  on  "Evading  British  Patent  Law"  in 
the  last  India  Rubber  World,  it  was  interesting  to  find  in  the 
simultaneous  issue  of  Electrical  World  (New  York),  in  an 
article  on  this  subject  by  an  English  barrister,  the* suggestion  : 

"There  are  divers  courses  open  to  the  inventor  foreign  to 
England  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid  having  to  set  up  a 
factory  on  British  soil.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  manufacture 
the  parts  of  a  complicated  machine,  and  have  them  assembled 
in  England.  The  point  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  the  Eng- 
lish courts  may  hold  that  this  constitutes  manufacture." 


We  reoret  to  note  that  a  former  friend  is  circularizing  the 
rubber  trade  under  the  name  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.  He 
or  his  company  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  The  Tniii.n 
Rl-bber  World,  or  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co. 


If  the  doctrine  of  "lese  majesty"  obtained  in  England  we 
wonder  what  would  have  happened  to  the  editor  of  Tlic  Standard 
(London)  when,  in  the  issue  of  Jainiary  30,  that  paper,  in  dealing 
with  Congo  rubber,  (|uotcd  from  a  report  of  "his  Botanic  Majes- 
ty's consul  at  Boma." 


The  latest  evidence  that  "plantation"  is  good  rubber  is 
found  in  the  statement  by  an  eminent  British  manufacturer  that 
it  is  being  counterfeited.  He  claims  to  have  had  offers  of  several 
lots  of  so-called  plantation  rubber  "very  little  of  which  has  ever 
come  from  any  plantation."  We  may  expect  in  time  to  see  a 
demand  in  the  trade  for  experts  who  can  determine  "plantation" 
from  "wild"  rubber,  unless  the  planters  should  succeed  generally 
in  producing  better  grades  than  can  be  obtained  from  native 
sources. 


Returns  from  ten  rubber  plantation  companies  in  Ceylon 
and  Malaya,  taken  at  random,  as  will  be  seen  on  another  page, 
show  a  total  production  of  209  tons  in  1906;  482  tons  in  1907. 
and  813  tons  in  1908.  We  take  it  that  these  figures  indicate  fairly 
well  the  rate  of  increase  of  production  on  well  developed  rub- 
ber plantations,  and  they  point  to  the  possibilities  to  be  considered 
when  plantations  now  tapping  thousands  of  trees  come  to  deal 
with  millions  which  are  growing  thriftil\-  but  have  not  yet 
reached  a  tappable  size. 


The  world's  tob.vcco  crop  in  1907  amounted  almost  to 
3,000,000,000  pounds.  This  is  an  enormous  weight,  and  the 
money  value  was  also  great.  The  subject  is  of  interest  in 
connection  with  rubber  culture  in  that  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  growing  into  so  many  countries  other  than  its  native 
habitat  has  been  so  successful  from  a  cultural  standpoint,  and 
likewise  so  prolitable.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  natural 
reason  why  tobacco  should  prove  superior  in  these  respects 
to  rubber  yielding  species. 


ENZYMES  AND  THE  COLOR  OF  RUBBER. 


A  KIXENT  visitor  to  the  United  States,  where  he  stayed  for 
^^  a  brief  week  only,  summoned  by  cable  for  consolation,  was 
Dr.  David  Spcnce,  who  has  long  been  connected  with  the 
Liverpool  Society  of  Tropical  Research.  Dr.  Spcnce  has  made 
a  reputation  for  certain  discoveries  of  a  specific  for  the  cure  for 
the  sleeping  sickness,  a  disease  that  is  as  fatal  in  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  the  rubber  gathering  regions,  as  yellow  fever  has  ever  been 
in  tropical  .America.  It  is  in  connection  with  his  investigations 
of  crude  rubber,  however,  and  particularly  of  the  latex  of  rubber 
producing  trees,  that  the  trade  knows  him  best.  One  of  his  most 
interesting  and  valuable  discoveries  relates  to  the  cause  for  the 
dark  color  of  Para  and  other  rubbers.  This  is  due  to  an  active 
oxidizing  enzyme.  The  discoverer's  own  description  is  here 
added : 

"These  enzymes  are  probably,  as  I  learned,  present  in  the  pro- 
tein of  the  latex  of  all  rubber  producing  plants,  and  so  act 
upon  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  protein  that  it  is  converted  into 
colored  products,  which  impart  the  dark  color  to  the  rubber.  In 
my  original  work  I  determined  that  the  temperature  at  which 
the  oxidizing  enzymes  are  destroyed  lies  very  close  to  the  point 
where  in  general  other  similar  enzymes  perish.  To  obtain  rubber 
only  slightly  darkened,  it  seems,  at  first  glance,  only  necessary 
to  destroy  the  active  enzymes  in  the  latex  or  the  rubber  by 
heating  above  the  sterilizing  temperature,  73  deg.  C.  But  this 
method  of  destroying  the  enzymes  by  means  of  heat  is  not  so 
easily  accomplished  in  practice,  and  this  fact  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  in  the  latex  and  in  the  rubber  there  was  a  heat 
resistin.g  agent,  zymogen,  which  slowly  changed  into  active 
enzymes. 

"I  found,  for  example,  that  freshly  cut  pieces  of  Para  rubber, 
washed  thoroughly  with  water  for  more  than  an  hour  to  remove 
the  strongly  colored  soluble  matters,  gradually  darkened  and  after 
exposure  to  the  air  finally  became  entirely  black.  Potassium 
cyanide,  a  mercury  chloride  solution,  or  acetic  acid,  failed  to 
prevent  the  dark  coloration,  or  at  least  after  the  above  solutions 
were  completely  removed  by  washing.  I  made  many  experi- 
ments with  the  latex  of  Funtumia  elastica.  but  found  without  ex- 
ception that  heating  the  latex  or  the  rubber  prepared  therefrom 
even  to  100°  C.  for  half  an  hour  was  insufflcicnt  to  alter 
the  tendency  to  turn  dark.  It  is  known  that  certain  natives 
cm  tlic  West  African  coast  obtain  rubber  from  the  latex  of 
Funtumia  elastica  by  heating  it  with  water  until  the  separating 
rubber  jiarticles  coalesce  into  balls.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen 
no  sort  of  rubber  prepared  in  this  manner  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  active  oxydase  enzyme  was  not  plainly  observable. 

"Since  the  oxidizing  enzyme  is  very  stable  towards  heat,  the 
best  method  for  h.indling  the  latex  to  secure  only  faintly  colored 
rubber  appears  to  be  the  one  presented  previously  by  me  and  now 
repeated  here.  By  this  method  the  enzyme  itself  is  to  be  removed 
as  completely  as  possible  before  coagulation.  The  latex  is 
diluted  with  water  before  the  coagulation  and  the  agglomerating 
rubber  particles  washed  well  (this  applies  at  least  to  Funtumia 
elastica)  in  order  to  remove  the  oxidizijug-  enzyme  as  well  as 
other  foreign  matter  from  the  rubber.  Bn  this  manner  a  snow 
white   rubber   is   obtained. 

"Vet  to  prevent  as  much  as  posjjiWb  the,  han.eful  effects  whe.ili 
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using  the  boiling  process  a  substance  having  a  noxious  action 
against  the  enzyme  but  a  harmless  one  toward  rubber 
could  be  utilized.  Many  experiments  to  discover  a  body  which 
would  render  innocuous  the  oxidizing  enzyme  have  been  fruit- 
less. So,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  destruction  of  the  ox- 
idizing enzyme  is  not  as  simple  a  matter.  There  are  a  number  of 
difficulties  to  overcome,  and,  only  when  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  enzyme  are  more  closely  investigated,  may  we  hope 
to  ascertain  a  practical  method  for  the  removal  of  this  substance." 


EXPERT   OPINION   ON  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 


'"T"  HE  very  interesting  comments  on  plantation  rubber  by 
•*■  Herr  Prinzhorn,  a  prominent  German  manufacturer,  repro- 
duced in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  (page  183)  are  fittingly 
supplemented  by  the  expressions  attributed  to  a  British  manu- 
facturer by  the  Ceylon  Observer.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
is  Mr.  Patrick  Millar  Matthew,  chairman  and  managing  direc- 
tor of  The  Victoria  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Leith,  Scotland, 
who  recently  made  an  extended  visit  to  the  rubber  planting  dis- 
tricts of  the  Far  East.  We  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Ceylon  newspaper : 

"Though  we  did  not  personally  meet  him,  we  hear  that  while 
in  Colombo,  Mr.  Matthew — who  had  seen  some  fine  rubber  in 
Malaya,  including  one  15-year-old  tree  which  had  given  50 
pounds  dry  rubber  in  one  year — gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
ultimate  killing  out  of  the  wild  rubber  industry  by  the  'planta- 
tion' was  regarded  by  him  as  a  certainty ;  and  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  himself  thinking  it  would  probably  not  be  con- 
summated for  another  twenty-five  years.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Continental  as  well  as  British  users  of  rubber  on  a  large 
scale  are  coming  out  to  make  certain  for  themselves  the  extent 
(in  acreage)  and  resources  (in  capacity  for  big  yields)  of  plan- 
tation rubber  in  the  East.  Mr.  Matthew,  we  hear,  has  interests 
in  plantations  in  Johore  and  has  recently  made  a  tour  of  estates 
in  Malay  Peninsula. 

"He  is  very  satisfied  in  every  way  with  the  prospects  of  the 
plantation  industry  and  says  that  the  rubber  can  be  used  for  any 
purposes,  and  in  some  trials  made  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  plantation  product  gave  better  results  than  the  Brazil  rubber. 
From  plantation  rubber  he  has  turned  out  splendid  'thread 
rubber,'  which  is  a  very  high  test.  As  regards  the  age  of  the 
trees,  and  its  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  rubber,  he  is  of 
opinion,  from  his  experience,  that  after,  say,  8  years,  the  rubber 
is  of  full  strength,  and  there  is  little  difference  between  the  rub- 
bers of  trees  8,  12  and  15  years  of  age. 

"Mr.  Matthew  is  also  of  opinion  that  all  rubber  should  be 
shipped  in  the  form  of  crepe,  and  does  not  favor  biscuit,  sheet, 
etc.  He  also  advises — and  is,  we  hear,  very  particular  upon 
this — that  every  estate  should  mark  its  rubber  with  its  stamp. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  the  creping  machine.  The  reason  is 
that  there  are  in  England  certain  small  firms  who  are  offering 
to  manufacturers  and  others  lots  of  'plantation  crepe  rubber,' 
very  little  of  which  has  ever  come  from  any  plantation.  A 
small  percentage  of  it  is  plantation  rubber,  and  this  is  blended 
and  mixed  with  African  and  other  low  grade  rubbers,  washed 
and  creped,  and  then  offered  as  the  genuine  article  from  the 
East,  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  blenders.  Mr.  Matthew's  firm 
has  had  repeated  offerings  of  this  sort,  and  he  thinks  it  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  plantation  industry  if  all  rubber  were 
marked  with  the  estate  mark." 

Following  the  publication  of  the  above  comments  attributed 
to  Mr.  Matthew,  he  wrote  to  India-Rnbber  Journal  (London) 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  been  quoted  with  accuracy.  He  said, 
among  other  things :  "I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  view  of  some 
experts  that  plantation  rubber  'can  be  used  for  any  purpose,'  and 
that  'splendid  thread  rubber'  can  be  made  from  it,  but  this  is 
not  my  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  properly  treated, 
plantation  rubber  can  be  successfully  employed  for  most  purposes 


for  which  wild  Para  is  now  in  use,  and  possibly  in  time  to  come 
it  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  thread,  which  is  probably 
the  highest  test  of  quality  to  which  it  can  be  subjected." 

Another  British  manufacturer  who  lately  has  visited  the  Far 
East  is  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  Morrison,  a  director  in  the  Leyland 
and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  has  long  been  in- 
terested in  the  rubber  manufacture  in  a  practical  way.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  a  director  in  at  least  one  planting  company,  as  also 
is  one  of  his  fellow  directors  in  Leyland  and  Birmingham. 

A  ptTtinent  comment  in  a  London  financial  paper  is  that,  more 
than  questions  of  quality  and  price,  the  introduction  of  planta- 
tion rubber  in  many  factories  has  been  retarded  by  the  small 
total  stocks  available  thus  far,  and  the  irregularity  of  arrivals. 
With  the  constant  increase  of  production,  however,  these  draw- 
backs seem  likely  soon  to  disappear. 

Rubber  Manufacturers  in  Planting  Companies. 

Colonel  R.  K.  Birley,  c.  b.,  v.  d.,  chairman  of  Charles  Macintosh 
&  Co.,  Limited,  chairman  of  Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co., 
Limited. 

P.  A.  Birley,  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  director  in 
Manchester   Xorth   Borneo   Rubber   Co.,   Limited. 

F.  H.  Smith,  of  Charles  JIacintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  director  in 
Manchester  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

James  E.  Baxter,  chairman  of  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  director  in  the  Manchester  North  Borneo 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

Arthur  S.  Morrison,  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  director  in  ^Manchester  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co., 
Limited. 

C.  E.  Ireland  Blythe.  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  director  in  the  British  Sumatra  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

Patrick  M.  Matthew,  chairman  of  Victoria  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  director  Tehran  ( Johore)  Rubber  Syndicate,  Limited, 
Malaya. 

W.  W.  Maclellan.  of  George  Maclellan  &  Co.,  Limited,  direc- 
tor of  British  Borneo  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited ;  Jugra  Land 
and  Rubber  Estate  Co.,  Limited ;  and  Shelford  Rubber  Estate 
Co.,  Limited — the  latter  two  in  Federated  Malay  States. 

Peter  Maclellan,  of  George  Maclellan  &  Co.,  Limited,  director 
in  Trolak  Plantations,  Limited,  Federated  Malay  States. 
In   Exploitation    Rather    Than    Planting    Companies. 

Arthur  du  Cros,  of  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  director  in  Liberian 
Rubber  Corporation,  Limited,  West  Africa. 

James  O.  Callender,  of  Callender's  Cable  and  Construction  Co., 
director  in  De  Mello  Brazilian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Brazil. 


THE  NEXT  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 

'T'HE  proposal  to  hold  an  international  rubber  exhibition 
•*■  in  London  in  igio  has  been  met  with  the  suggestion  in 
various  quarters  that  this  date  does  not  allow  of  the  lapse  of 
sufficient  time  following  the  Olympia  show  of  last  September. 
Herr  Adolf  Prinzhorn,  of  the  German  rubber  industry,  and  who 
is  now  in  the  Far  East,  has  expressed  the  opinion  over  there 
that  a  rubber  show  in  London  next  year  would  be  interfered 
with  by  the  international  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Brussels  during 
the  same  year.  This  view  is  shared  by  the  Ceylon  newspapers, 
which  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  planters, 
commercial  bodies,  and  governments  of  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
would  support  a  distinctively  rubber  exhibition  next  year  as  lib- 
erally as  in  1908.  Walther  Freudenberg,  a  merchant  of  Bremen, 
some  time  resident  in  Colombo,  has  published  a  suggestion  that 
the  attendance  at  the  Brussels  exhibition  will  be  large,  and 
probably  embrace  everybody  on  the  Continent  interested  in 
rubber.  It  is  understood  that  efforts  will  be  made  at  Brussels 
to  have  the  agricultural  department  up  to  date,  and  the  next 
international  agricultural  congress  will  be  held  at  Brussels  at 
the  same  time  as  the  exhibition. 
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crTTAi'KU'tiiA   ri.Axrs   ix  a  .\lrseky. 

Gutta-Percha  Planting  in  Java. 


THE   importance,   to   the   world   of   commerce,   of  the    work 
that  is  being  clone  in  Java  in  cultivating  gutta-percha  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.     Indeed,  until  the  writer  person- 
ally met  Dr.  W.  R.  Tromp  de  Haas,  the  superintendent  of  the 
government  giitta  plantations  in  Java,  and  went  over  the  whole 
subject  step  by  step,  he  had  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  subject. 

To  begin  with,  only  three  of  the  many  gutta-producing  trees 
produce  gum  fit  for  cable  insulation,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted 
for  profitable  propagation.  Botanically.  they  are  all  species  of  the 
genus  Palaquium.  being  respectively  P.  oblongifoliiiin,  P. 
Borncense,  and  P.  giitta.  (This  genus,  by  the  way,  is  better 
known  to  English  readers  as  Dicliopsis.)  The  species  referred  to 
grow  chiefly  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo.  The  natives,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  control,  always 
destroy  the  tree  when  extracting  the  gum.  Hence  the  supply 
from  wild  sources  is  sure  to 
cease  ere  long.  Then,  too, 
as  the  tree  matures  slowly, 
not  reaching  a  tapable  size 
under  fifteen  years,  planters 
arc  not  interested  in  it. 

As  far  back  as  1856  a 
small  plantation  of  gutta- 
percha trees  was  started  in 
Banjoemas,  Java,  but  it  was 
not  until  1885  that  Profes- 
sor Treub  really  laid'  the 
founilation  for  work  on  a 
large  scale  by  starting  the 
plantation  at  Tjipetir,  on 
the  same  island.  Then,  in 
1900,  when  it  was  decided  to 
do  the  work  on  a  large 
scale,  there  was  at  hand  an 
abundance  of  seed.  As  the 
seed  perish  within  four 
weeks  after  maturity,  and  as 
the  bats  carry  oft  much  of 
the  fruit,  which  they  con- 
sume on  the  wing,  the  diffi- 
culties in  getting  sufficient 
fresh  seed  are  obvious. 


The  time  will  come,  how- 
ever, when  every  mile  of  the 
247,888  miles  or  more,  of 
submarine  cable  now  exist- 
ing, must  be  renewed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  need  for  new 
cable  lines.  And  in  view  of 
this  the  Dutch  government 
took  hold  of  the  problem  in 
a  manner  that  assures  its 
solution. 

The  great  plantation  at 
Tjipetir  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  country  in  the  up- 
lands not  far  from  Buiten- 
zorg.  The  rainfall  is  abun- 
dant, the  soil  good,  and 
cheap  labor  plentiful.  The 
seeds  are  first  planted  in 
nurseries.  When  about  a 
year  old  they  are  taken  up, 
the  tap  root  and  young  stem 
is  shortened  and  they  are 
planted  about  4  feet  apart. 
After  the  third  year  the 
plants  have  closed  up  so 
that  they  need  thinning  out. 
Almost  from  the  first  Dr.  Tromp  de  Haas  planned  to 
make  use  of  the  leaf  and  the  bark  of  the  plants  that  were  de- 
stroyed in  thinning.  He  even  went  further  and  extracted  gutta 
from  the  fallen  leaves  that  littered  the  ground  in  the  older  plant- 
ings. All  of  this  extraction  is  by  chemical  means,  and  the  product 
is  not  the  green  gutta  once  on  the  market,  but  a  high-grade  gutta 
as  good  as  the  best.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  practical  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  bark  contains  5  per  cent,  of  gutta-percha 
(made  up  of  85  per  cent,  gutta  and  15  per  cent,  resinous  matter) 
and  fresh  leaves  contain  10  per  cent,  of  gutta-percha  (made  up 
of  90  per  cent,  gutta  and  10  per  cent,  resinous  matter).  The 
yield  from  fallen  leaves  is  smaller,  but  worth  considering. 

In  tliis  manner  the  plantation  begins  to  produce  when  the  trees 
arc  three  years  old.  By  pruning  and  thinning  they  have  got 
for  the  third  year  about  8go  kilograms   [=1958  pounds  of  fresh 
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leaf  to  the  acre,  and  the  year  following  2,744  kilos  [=6.037 
pounds]  of  fresh  leaf.  From  the  older  trees  they  fomid  that 
the  fallen  leaves  amounted  to  about  25  kilos  [=55  pounds]  a 
tree.  These  figures  are  of  course  only  approximate,  as  the 
experiments  are  still  going  on,  but  they  are  successful  and  show 

wonderful  skill, 
forethought,  and 
thoroughness.  Be- 
yond all  this  the 
a  1  m  o  n  d  shaped 
seed  has  been 
found  to  produce  a 
vegetable  fat  with 
a  high  melting 
point  which  can  be 
used  in  the  arts. 
It  is  planned  that 
the  real  tapping  of 
trees  shall  begin 
in  1915.  The  plant- 
ing now  embraces 
2,240  acres,  and  the 
estimate  is  made 
that  it  will  pro- 
duce 1 1  kilos  of 
dry  gutta  -  percha 
per  acre,  or  a  total 
of  26.840  kilos 
1=:  59,048  pounds] 
a  year. 

The  amount  of 
gutta-percha  which  has  gone  into  commercial  use  during  the  last 
half  century  is  evidence  that  a  tremendous  number  of  trees 
yielding  this  gum  existed  at  the  time  when  the  material  first 
came  to  the  notice  of  luanufacturers.  but  just  a>  the  largest 
bank  account  will  some  tiiue  disappear  if  constantly  drawn  upon 
without  any  additions  being  made  to  it.  the  native  gutta-percha 
resources  in  the  regions  which  formerly  supplied  the  world's 
principal  needs  for  this  material  have  become  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted. It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  find  a  native  specimen 
of  the  best  gutta-percha  species.  The  practicability  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  of  producing  gutta-percha  under  cultivalion  li.-iving 
been  established,  the  owners 
of  priviate  capital  naturally 
hesitated  to  undertake  plant- 
ing, on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed length  of  time  whic'i 
would  be  requisite  for  re- 
turns, since  the  gutta-percha 
trees  felled  by  the  collectors 
were  commonly  supposed  t  ) 
be  a  century  old. 

A  well  established  govern- 
ment, however,  such  as  t!i:t 
in  the  Dutch  colonies,  ac- 
customed to  making  invc;t- 
ments  for  the  future  as  wtil 
as  for  the  present,  and  par- 
ticularly investments  not  ex- 
pected to  yield  direct  divi- 
dends, can  well  afford  to 
finance  such  an  enterprise  .'is 
planting  gutta-percha,  regard- 
less of  the  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  the 
trees  become  productive. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  the  Dutch  government  to 


undertake  this  work  in  the  fact  that  gutta-percha  trees  occur 
naturally  over  so  small  an  area,  and  that  embraced  principally  in 
the  Dutch  possessions.  There  is  now  being  laid  a  cable,  insulated 
with  gutta-percha,  between  Germany  and  Brazil — to  be  one  of  the 
longest  cables  in  the  world — and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
age  of  cable  building  is  passing.  Ultimately,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  there  will  be  no  forest  gutta-percha,  and  all  the 
activity  of  the  Dutch  government  and  such  private  enterprise  as  it 
may  inspire  can  hardly  lead  to  overproduction  of  this  important 
material  when  the  world's  need  for  it  becomes  acute. 

It  is  true  that  gutta-percha  trees  under  cultivation  may  mature 
at  an  earlier  age  than  where  they  are  scattered  in  forests,  just 
as  has  proved  true  of  Hcvea  rubber  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The 
fact  is  also  important  that  science  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  gutta-percha  froip  young  trees.  The  most  important 
substitute  for  gutta-percha  yet  known  is  balata,  of  which  impor- 
tant native  resources  still  exist,  and  in  connection  with  which 
some  facts  are  given  in  a  brief  article  which  follows. 


MORE   BALATA   FROM   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

■"PHE  collection  of  balata  in  British  Guiana  is  coming  under  a 
*■  somewhat  changed  control.  The  Balata  and  Rubber  Corpo- 
rati.in.  Limited,  registered  in  London  December  2,  1908,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  £r6o,coo  [^  $778,640]  to  acquire  lands  in 
British  Guiana  and  elsewhere,  and  to  deal  in  balata  and  india- 
rubber,  have  taken  over  the  concessions  of  The  British  Guiana 
Rubber  Corporation,  Limited,  incorporated  in  1906,  and  various 
other  balata  concessions  in  the  colony.  Colonel  Link,  who  was 
representative  in  British  Guiana  of  the  older  company,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  new.  The  collection  of  balata 
in  the  colony  has  been  increasing  steadily  of  late,  and  doubtless 
the  export  will  become  still  larger  under  the  more  systematic 
management,  by  a  large  controlling  company,  of  a  business  which 
hitherto  has  beeu  carried  on  always  under  numerous  difficulties. 
The  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1908  was  1,124,955  pounds^ 
compared  to  991,280  pounds  for  the  previous  year.  The  exports^ 
with  values,  for  five  fiscal  years  (to  March  31)  have  been: 

Pounds.  Value. 

In  i903-'04 531.399  ^216,895 

In  I004-'05 501,509  182,607 

In  Tgo5-'ofi 550,691  I93,495 

In  r9o6-'o7 634,242  240,510 

In  i907-'o8 973,269  368,538 


CULTIVATED    GUTT.VPERCHA   TREES   AT   TJIPETIR. 
[Palatiuium    oblongifolium ;    age    22  J^    years.] 
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The    British   as    Pioneers   in    Rubber. 


(At  the  latest  regular  dinner  of  the  X'ictorian  Club,  the  Icadint^ 
British  club  of  New  England,  given  on  the  evening  of  I'ehruary  it, 
at  the  house  of  the  City  Club,  Roston.  the  guest  of  honor  was  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  luiitor  «f  The  India  Ki'buer  \V<iRLn,  who  deliv- 
ered an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  liriton  in  India-rubber,  as  Planter 
and  Manufacturer."  The  i)aragra]d)s  which  follow  formed  the  intnv 
duction  to  the  further  remarks  which  the  speaker  made,  descriptive  <if 
the  views  shown,  mainly  of  rubber  plantation  scenes  in  Ceylon  and 
l!ritisl)    .Malaya.J 

WH.'\TEVER  may  bo  the  claims  of  olhcr  iiatiniis,  it  is  an 
liistoric  fact  that  the  beginnings  of  india-rnbber  niaiiii- 
facture  were  Brilish,  and  they  arc  not  so   far  back  bnt 
wliat  they  may  be  easily  discovered  and  valued. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  industrial  world  possessed  steel, 
copper,  lead,  the  precious  metals,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool — in  fact, 
all  of  the  great  staples  in  use  to-day  with  the  exception  of  india- 
rubber.  Nor  at  that  time  was  there  the  slightest  fore-knowledge 
that  a  new  product  combining  most  of  their  valuable  qualities, 
with  added  and  unthought  of  values  of  its  own,  was  one  day  to 
be  discovered.  Indeed,  the  imagination  of  chemist,  pliysicist  or 
luanuf.ictnrer  could  hardly  forecast  a  semi-metal  of  vegetable 
origin,  organic  and  yet  inorganic,  that  could  be  made  as  hard  as 
iron  or  soft  as  the  surface  of  an  infant's  cheek,  plastic,  resilient, 
waterproof,  unaffected  by  acids  or  alkalies,  a  product  indifferent 
to  cold  or  heat,  able  to  take  on  any  color,  shape  or  texture,  and 
in  the  end  to  become  an  integral  part  of  every  great  industry, 
an  adjunct  to  every  profession,  and  a  necessity  to  almost  every 
individual  in  the  civilized  world.  One  hundred  years  ago  this 
was  not  even  a  dream. 

To  be  sure  Priestly,  a  worthy  Briton,  had  shown  saiuples  of 
a  curious  gum  that  came  from  tropical  trees.  Soiue  enterprising 
stationer  had  .«oKl  small  cubes  of  it  for  erasing  pencil  luarks, 
which  Englishmen  naiued  "indian  rubbers."  Later  tlie  material 
came  to  be  called  "india-rubber,"  a  name  that  the  whole  world 
has  adopted  and  than  which  there  is  none  better. 

Prior  to  this,  inventive  genius  had  in  a  misty  'way  sought  to 
make  use  of  the  gum.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1627  appears  in 
old-fashioned  English  a  patent  by  John  Wolfen  for  wateri)roof- 
iiig  skins  and  fabrics  by  a  secret  process. 

It  was  not  until  about  1819,  however,  that  the  real  beginning 
was  made.  .A.t  that  time  there  lived  in  England  a  distinguislicd 
chemist,  Charles  Macintosh,  F.  K.  s.,  who  had  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  native  land  by  practical 
discoveries  in  connection  with  every  day  industries.  The  list 
of  his  accomplishments  in  connection  with  iron  and  steel,  colors, 
and  particularly  the  treatment  of  textiles,  is  indeed  a  long  one. 

Just  one  item  luay  be  permitted  here  as- showing  bow  great 
was  his  success.  Me  produced  a  process  for  the  bleaching  of 
cotton  and  linen  which  was  revolutionary  and  which  his  biog- 
rapher, writing  in  1846.  estimated  had  saved  to  Britisli  manu- 
facturers  more   than   £400,000,000   sterling,  or  $j,ooo,coo.oco. 

His  particular  faculty  seeiued  to  lie  a  thrifty  desire  to  utilize 
waste  products.  He  therefore  seized  upon  the  waste  from  the 
gas  works,  produced  coal  tar  naphtlia,  and  suggested  its  use  as 
a  solvent  for  india-rubber.  Further  than  this,  in  1822  he  pat- 
ented a  process  for  manufacturing  a  waterproof  material  con- 
sisting of  two  fabrics  with  a  layer  of  rubber  between  them. 
The  result  is  now  known  as  macintosh  (or  mackinto.sh  )  coats, 
and  are  used  by  the  million  the  world  over  to-day.  A  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  he  established  himself  in  Glasgow,  but  later  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  Birleys,  a  wealthy  .ind  progressive 
family  in  Manchester,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  great  house 
of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  pioneers  of  the  world 
in  rubber  manufacture,  and  to-day  one  of  the  great  and  suc- 
cessful companies. 


.\t  the  same  time  tliere  entered  into  the  field  Thomas  Han- 
cock, pioneer  of  the  lype  of  practical  experimenter  by  whom  the 
great  problems  of  the  rubber  business  have  been  solved,  rather 
than  by  trained  chemist.  He,  to  be  sure,  began  his  experi- 
ments in  1819,  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  he  took  out  his 
first  patent,  and  it  was  sometime  before  he  really  produced 
merchantable  articles.  Just  as  Macintosh  discovered  a  basic 
process  for  making  double  textured  goods,  so  he  discovered 
processes  and  invented  machines  for  the  treatment  of  the  gum 
on  a  large  scale,  and  in  time  he  and  Macintosh  came  together 
in   an   arrangement   for  joint   mamifacture. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  vulcanization  was  not  dreamed  of  then, 
and  that  india-rubber  stiffened  and  cracked  under  cold  and  often 
got  very  sticky  in  hot  weather,  a  really  large  business  was  built 
up.  Waterproof  clothing,  life  preservers,  pontoons  and  elastic 
goods,  cloth  covered,  were  produced  and  the  business  was  most 
profitable. 

It  was  not  until  1842,  however,  that  vulcanization  suggested 
itself.  A  Mr.  Brockedon,  who  got  Hancock  to  make  rubber 
stoppers  for  him,  was  continually  complaining  that  extreme 
cold  rendered  them  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  inventor  was  try- 
ing in  every  way  to  overcome  this.  With  this  in  mind  you  can 
imagine  with  what  interest  he  received  a  small  piece  of  india- 
rubber  from  the  hands  of  an  American  promoter  who  had  a 
secret  process  to  sell  of  which  he  would  say  very  little.  In  his 
examination  of  this  sample,  Hancock  detected  the  odor  of 
sulphur.  He  at  once  began  experimenting  with  that  substance 
in  connection  with  india-rubber,  and  after  a  time,  by  luelting 
sulpher  and  immersing  rubber  in  it  until  it  had  absorbed  a  certain 
amount  of  that  metal,  and  then  baking  it,  he  eifected  what  he 
called  a  "change."  At  this  juncture  Brockedon  came  forward 
and  called  this  process  "vulcanization" — another  name  that  the 
world  has  accepted. 

To  take  our  eyes  from  Great  Britain  a  moment  and  look  over 
the  state  of  the  art  in  the  rest  of  the  world  is  most  informing. 
Charles  Goodyear,  in  the  United  States,  an  experimenter  like 
Hancock,  had  after  innumerable  trials,  and  taking  advantage  of 
Hayward's  suggestion  for  the  use  of  sulphur,  found  that  india- 
rubber  and  sulphur  baked,  or  vulcanized,  formed  a  wonderful 
and  U(jw  material.  Van  Guens,  in  Holland,  and  Liidersdorf,  in 
(iermaiiy,  also  experimenters,  were  apparently  very  near  the 
same  .sort  of  discoveries;  France  had  trained  chemists  at  work. 
In  other  words,  the  thought  of  individuals  dealing  with  india- 
rubber  in  various  parts  of  the  world  had  reached  nearly  the  same 
point,  and  had  any  three  of  the  gentlemen  failed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  fourth  would  have  succeeded. 

1  would  not  for  a  moment  minimize  the  value  of  suggestion. 
The  fact  that  Goodyear  saw  in  Hayward's  idea  something  that 
lie,  with  a  I)roader  experience  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
rubber  could  amplify  and  make  more  successful,  does  not  in 
I  lie  slightest  dim  his  glory  as  the  American  inventor  of  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  Nor  does  the  frank  statement  of 
Thomas  Hancock  that  the  sulphur  suggestion  came  to  him  froiu 
an  unknown  -American  in  any  way  ininimize  the  value  of  his 
work. 

No  one  accomplishes  anything  or  gets  anywhere  without  a 
great  following  of  suggesters  who  have  contributed  nothing  but 
misty  ideas  which  they  alone  value,  and  because  of  which  they 
try  to  share  the  glory  of  those  who  really  do  the  work.  It  may 
be  heterodox,  but  I  have  always  believed  that  the  primal  sin 
of  Satan  was  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  creation  of  the  material 
universe  through   suggestion. 

With  sulphur  vulcanization  an  accoinplished  fact,  and  a  won- 
derful elastic  semi-metal  in  the  place  of  a  valuable  yet  rather  dis- 
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appointing  vegetable  product,  the  arts  and  industries  found 
thousands  of  undreamed  of  uses  for  the  new  product.  New  fac- 
tories started,  old  ones  enlarged,  markets  expanded  until  to-day 
such  large  industrial  organizations  as  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co., 
AVilliam  Warne  &  Co.,  The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  and  scores 
of  others  attest  the  greatness  of  the  British  rubber  industry. 

For  a  long  time  the  British  rubber  manufacturers  were  content 
to  depend  upon  the  wild  sources  of  rubber  for  their  constantly 
increasing  supplies.  With  their  great  merchant  marine,  rubber 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  was  brought  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  they  were  the  world's  brokers  in  the  commodity. 
Their  operations  in  the  Amazonian  port,  where  most  of  the 
rubber  and  the  best  came  from,  were  very  large.  There  came  a 
time,  however,  when  Germany,  grown  strong  commercially, 
fought  for  supremacy  in  that  field,  established  banks,  subsidized 
steamship  lines,  and  sent  trained  men  who  explored  every  river 
and  set  back  to  headquarters  voluminous  reports  on  everything 
pertaining  to  rubber.  No  doubt  both  of  these  great  powers  often 
considered  the  outcome  could  they  but  control  the  vast  forest 
areas  from  which  the  rubber  came. 

It  was  just  here,  however,  that  the  commercial  imagination  of 
the  Englishmen,  trained  to  grapple  with  great  world  problems 
and  tropical  enterprises,  shone  forth  most  brilliantly.  It  was 
rubber  they  wanted,  not  more  territory,  and  with  a  change  of 
base  that  was  masterly  they  shifted  from  the  Amazon  to  tlieir 
own  great  possessions  in  the  Far  F.ast.  Here  they  established 
a  base  with  soil  and  climate  just  right.  With  the  cheapest  and 
most  abundant  labor  at  their  doors,  they  chose  a  position  appar- 
ently impregnable,  where  the  battle  of  supremacy  in  crude  rub- 
ber is  to  be  fought  and  won. 

To-day  there  flourish  in  these  regions  more  "Para"  rubber 
trees  than  are  tapped  to  supply  the  annual  Amazonian  crop. 
Already,  although  the  plantations  are  young,  they  produce  one- 
seventeenth  as  much  as  come  down  the  mighty  South  American 
river.  Five  or  ten  years  from  now,  with  these  great  plantations 
in  full  bearing,  together  with  others  being  installed,  it  would 
seem  that  the  fine  Para  rubber  of  the  world's  market  will  be 
grown  on  British  soil,  and  be  the  result  of  British  progressive- 

ness  and  forethought. 

*         *         * 

Mr.  Elston  E.  W.\dekook,  the  president  of  the  Victorian  Club, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  proved  himself  a  rarely  happy  and 
capable  presiding  officer.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  he 
briefly  sketched  rubber  trade  conditions  the  world  over,  and 
added  some  interesting  personal  experiences  in  the  Amazon 
country,  where  he  spent  several  years.  Mr.  Wadbrook,  by  the 
way,  is  engaged  in  an  important  way  in  the  crude  rubber  trade. 


RUBBER  IN  HUNTING  CLOTHING. 

THE  making  of  hunting  clothing  in  the  United  States  has 
become  a  very  important  line  of  business,  to  which  some 
large  houses  are  now  devoted  exclusively.  Not  only  is  the 
home  demand  for  these  goods  on  the  increase,  but  American 
hunting  goods  are  now  exported  to  Mexico,  Canada,  Japan. 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  An  ex- 
tensive concern  in  this  line  is  the  Upthegrove  Sporting  Goods 
Co.  (Valparaiso,  Indiana),  whose  president,  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Foust, 
in  commenting  on  waterproof  clothing  in  general,  had  the  fol- 
lowing to   say   [according  to   The  S/>orling  Goods  Dealer]  : 

"Some  concerns  claim  to  make  a  waterproof  material  by 
taking  any  kind  of  light  cloth  and  subjecting  it  to  a  patent  coating 
process,  but  it  can't  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  cloth  in 
that  manner  and  make  it  rain  proof.  No  coat  will  be  water- 
proof that  docs  not  have  rubber  in  it.  No  other  material  can  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  the  rubber,  and  to  be  waterproof  the 
material  must  have  the  proper  weight  and  thickness.  To  get  all 
this  without  producing  a  stiff,  unwieldy  material  is  not  easy, 
but  we  succeeded  with  our  rubber  cemented  cloth." 


R.  M.  HOWISON. 

"T^IIERE  arc  many  Americans  in  London,  and  many  American 
■*■  firms  represented  both  by  Americans  and  Englishmen. 
It  is  not  often,  however,  that  one  man  represents  half  a  dozen 
good  concerns,  five  of  which  are  rubber  manufacturers.  The  firm 
of  Howison  &  Co.,  Limited,  which  is  very  largely  R.  M.  Howison, 
and  is  particularly  in  evidence  at  London's  industrial  exhibitions, 
represent  in  rubber  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Davol  Rubber 
Co.,  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  and  Morgan  & 
Wright. 

The    man    who    lias    rounded    up    these    concerns    and    who 

markets  their 
goods  so  success- 
fully was  born  in 
Darlington,  Eng- 
land, the  son  of  a 
physician  of  the 
old  school.  He 
believed  in  laying 
the  foundation  of 
a  career  by  hard 
work  poorly  paid, 
and  so  put  his  boy 
at  an  early  age  as 
apprentice  to  a 
firm  of  merchants 
in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, at  a  salary 
of  $50  a  year.  The 
hours  were  long 
and  the  work 
hard,  but  young 
Howison  was  am- 
bitious and  the 
first  day  of  his 
fourth  year  the 
firm  complimented 
him,  took  a  year  off  his  time,  and  made  him  a  junior  clerk  at  $200 
a  year.  Hard  work  and  overtraining,  however,  had  affected  the 
youngster's  health,  and  he  was  ordered  on  a  voyage  to  Australia, 
the  firm  paying  for  his  passage.  One  hundred  and  four  days  on 
a  sailing  vessel  landed  him  in  Melbourne  in  perfect  health.  He 
found  a  position  at  once  in  a  metal  importer  and  government  con- 
tractor's office  in  Sydney  and  a  month  later  was  promoted  to  the 
business  management  of  their  works.  A  little  over  a  year  later 
he  was  made  assistant  paymaster  on  a  large  railroad  construction 
contract. 

When  this  contract  was  finished  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
England  and  started  in  London  in  Mincing  lane  as  market  clerk, 
handling  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  rubber.  Then  he  secured  for 
his  firm  the  London  agency  for  Messrs.  Sgal  &  Co.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  Sydney,  built  up  a  business  in  engineers'  sup- 
plies which  he  sold  out,  and  returned  to  Liverpool  as  manager 
for  Sgal  &  Co.  In  1895  Mr.  Howison  came  to  the  United  States 
and  opened  an  office  on  Kilby  street,  Boston,  representing  Sgal  & 
Co.  in  the  sale  of  crude  rubber.  In  1897  he  took  a  position  as 
purchaser  of  rubber  for  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
Single  Tube  Tire  Co.,  London,  which  controlled  for  Europe  the 
bicycle  tire  interests  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
The  Single  Tube  Tire  Co.  eventually  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  with  Mr.  Howison  as  European 
manager  for  that  and  all  of  their  goods.  In  1901  Mr.  Howison 
started  in  business  for  himself  as  wholesale  merchant  and  im- 
porter of  Atnerican  goods.  Since  then  his  business  has  largely 
increased.  He  has  visited  the  United  States  16  times,  and  he  is 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  general  marketer  of  rubber  goods. 


R.  M.  Howison. 
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The    India-Rubber   Trade   in    Great   Britain. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


Nt.lW  that  a  list  of  the  naim-s   of  lliosc  coiiiprisiiig  tlii*  com- 
mittee has  been  published,  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  had  fuller  details  as  to  the  terms  of  reference^ 
to  use  a  parliamentary  expression.    To  say  that  the  object  of  the 
committee  is  to  advise  on  standardizing  chemical  and  mechanical 
tests   used   in   the   rubber   trade   is   not 
..=^^^Pn««fnt^v^      sufficiently    illuminating    as   to   the   full 

TESTING  COMMITTEE.  /  " 

scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 
Presumably,  however,  one  object  at  any  rate  to  be  achieved 
is  to  agree  upon  the  exact  lines  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  case  of  certain  ordinary  tests,  such  as  the  determination 
of  resins,  substitutes,  and  sulphur  in  nrUber  goods.  To  this 
extent  the  committee  will  be  following  on  established  lines  work 
of  this  sort  having  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural and  other  products.  Previously,  however,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  members  of  such  advisory  committees 
have  all  been  trained  chemists,  whereas  in  this  case  it  appears 
that  any  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  join  the  committee  will 
have  facilities  afforded  for  doing  so.  This  is  stated  to  be  the 
case  as  far  as  British  manufacturers  are  concerned,  and  pre- 
sumably it  applies  also  to  those  of  other  countries  whose  chem- 
ists are  taking  part.  The  advisory  committee  list  of  the  Olympia 
Rubber  Exhibition  rapidly  assumed  an  imposing  length,  though 
only  a  few  of  the  natues  were  prominent  in  any  way  with  the 
proceedings.  There  seems  likewise  a  possibility  that  owing  to 
the  new  brotherhood  which  has  been  fostered  by  plantation 
interest  we  shall  see  the  new  International  Cominittee  consider- 
ably swollen  before  any  real  work  commences.  Of  course  the 
manufacturers  can  give  valuable  information  to  the  various 
secretaries  and  botanists  on  the  committee  as  to  how  rubber 
goods  are  constituted,  especially  as  they  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  adulterants  used  by  their  competitors.  Other- 
wise I  don't  quite  see  where  the  manufacturers  come  in— that  is, 
those  who  have  not  had  any  chemical  training.  One  of  the  main 
difficulties  which  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  this  standardizing  of 
chemical  tests  is  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  standards 
of  rubber  now  that  the  admiralty  authorities  have  substituted 
the  term  "best  rubber"  for  Para  rubber.  In  the  case  of  food 
products  it  is  different,  and  definite  standards  can  be  referred 
to.  In  rubber  goods  there  may  be  certain  variations  which  may 
affect  the  accuracy  of  any  particular  standardized  test.  If  there 
is  not  this  point  to  fall  back  upon  an  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turer could  engage  a  chemist  to  show  him  how  to  render  the 
test  inefficient.  To  take  an  instance  from  food  products,  a 
certain  quite  reliable  method  had  been  worked  out  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  cocoanut  oil  put  into  butter  and  lard  by 
nefarious  traders.  After  the  latter  had  got  into  trouble  they 
engaged  eminent  scientific  help,  with  the  result  that  they  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  the  test  in  the  ordinary  analyst's  hands  by 
a  very  slight  addition  of  another  foreign  matter.  This  case  is 
an  important  one,  and  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at 
the  present  time;  it  is  mentioned  licre  merely  as  an  indication 
of  what  might  happen  in  certain  cases  of  rubber  analysis,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  be  drawn  into  any  discussion  on  the  case 
itself.  Another  point  that  seems  worthy  of  reference  is  the 
language  question.  This  always  complicates  the  work  of  an 
international  committee.  Judging  from  the  list  of  names  before 
me  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  language  would  be  under- 
stood by  all — supposing  that  a  general  meeting  were  held,  an 
eventuality  which  will  probably  not  be  realized.  Probably  there 
is  one,  if  not  more,  on  the  committee  who  can  speak  English, 
French,  German,  and  Dutch,  and  his  services  should  be  in  gen- 
eral request.     With  regard  to  the  persoiuiel  I  am  glad  to  see  tliat 


Dr.  Speucc,  who  is  now  located  at  University  College,  Bristol, 
can  find  time  to  give  his  services.  I  note  the  absence  of  the 
name  of  that  prolific  writer  on  rubber.  Dr.  Ditmar,  of  Austria. 
With  regard  to  Germany,  the  list  includes  the  name  of  Dr. 
C.  W.  Thiel,  of  Hamburg,  who  I  imagine  will  not  be  very  widely 
known,  as  up  to  the  present  he  has  maintained  a  strict  reserve 
about  getting  into  print.  In  the  course  of  his  experience  as 
chemist  at  Messrs.  F.  Reddaway  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester, 
the  Ilarburg-Vienna  company,  and  the  Calmon  Works,  at  Ham- 
burg, he  must  have  accumulated  matter  with  regard  to  analysis 
likely  to  prove  of  much  service,  and  now  that  he  is  a  free 
lance  he  will  doubtless  be  more  communicative. 

The  recent  editorial  in  The  Indt.^  Rubber  World  as  to  the 
correct    classification    of    jelutong    or    pontianak    is    much    to 
the  point.  It  certainly  seems  undesirable 
JELUTONG.  that    a    substance    worth    2    pence    per 

pound  and  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties should  not  go  to  swell  the  statistics  of  raw  imported  by  any 
particular  country.  In  my  opinion  it  is  at  the  best  only  a  bastard 
rubber,  which  is  a  useful  designation  for  this  and  one  or  two 
somewhat  similar  low-grade  substances.  In  a  recent  legal  case 
it  was  gravely  contended  that  anything  of  this  sort  was  rubber; 
it  was  only  a  question  of  grade.  If  this  is  to  hold  good  there 
is  no  reason  why  Para  rubber  should  not  be  classed  as  a 
low-grade  resin,  as  it  undeniably  contains  a  little  resin.  On  the 
commercial  side  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  greatly  the  import 
of  jelutong  to  America  has  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
European  import  showing  a  much  slower  rate  of  increase.  I  have 
been  asked  where  it  all  goes  to  in  America,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  points  on  which  my  knowledge  is  at  fault.  From  some 
experiments  I  have  made  it  is  much  inferior  to  resin  as  a  water- 
proofing material,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  not  replaced 
any  of  the  ordinary  resins  of  commerce  in  any  trade  applications. 
I  never  was  enamoured  with  the  proposals  to  make  a  rubber 
from  it  by  extraction  of  the  resinous  matters  with  volatile 
solvents.  This  procedure  has  not  only  been  suggested  but  has 
been  put  into  actual  practice  in  England.  I  believe  I  am  right, 
however,  in  saying  that  the  work  has  been  discontinued,  as  it 
was  not  remunerative.  Probably  large  as  the  present  American 
demand  seems  to  be.  the  supply  from  the  Straits  and  Malaya 
is  equal  to  it,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  further  afield.  Practi- 
cally the  same  material,  however,  is  obtainable  in  a  far  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  I  have  recently  been  investigating  the  stuflf 
which  it  was  hoped  would  fetch  at  least  a  shilling  per  pound 
as  rubber  if  it  was  cured  by  some  of  the  advertised  up-to-date 
methods.  I  was  unable  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  in  this 
respect,  being  still  as  of  yore  extremely  sceptical  about  the 
transmutation  of  raw  rubber  brands  except  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  that  desired.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  rate  of  profit  is  for  the  Eastern  pr(i<lucers  where  tlie  product 
sells  for  2  pence  per  pound. 

A  RECENT  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  concern  was  held 
in  order  to  consider  a  reconstruction  scheme,  the  accounts  for 
recent  working  showing  a  further  loss 
and  increasing  the  total  adverse  bal- 
ance to  £8,632.  This  appears  to  be  an- 
other instance,  of  which  there  have  been  several  others,  where  ill 
luck  has  dogged  the  footsteps  of  a  new  company  founded  in  the 
ashes  of  one  which  has  gone  wrong.  In  a  few  sentences  the  his- 
history  of  the  premises  may  be  given.  The  location  is  Woodley, 
about  eight  miles  from  Manchester,  and  the  main  building  is  an  old 
cotton  spinning  mill,  which  was  turned  into  the  Hyde  Imperial 
Rubljer   Co.   at    the   time   of  the   evolution   of  the   Dunlop   tire 
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patent.  A  prominent  partner  in  the  business  was  Mr.  Cresswell, 
Birmingham  interests  being  also  represented.  Mr.  Cresswell 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the  concern  before  he  left  it, 
and  got  into  financial  low  water.  A  new  company,  called  the 
Hyde  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  was  then  formed,  and  the 
premises  extended.  This  company  after  a  year  or  two  got  into 
difficulties  and  was  carried  on  for  some  time  by  a  receiver,  who 
about  three  or  four  years  ago  disposed  of  the  property  to  some 
capitalists,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, the  well-known  \vaterproofers  of  Pendleton,  Manchester. 
Before  the  property  was  taken  over  a  sale  by  auction  of  the. 
stock  of  rubber  and  chemicals  was  held,  the  machinery  and  plant 
being  taken  over  by  the  new  tenants,  and  those  attending  the 
sale  finding  inspection  prevented  by  locked  doors.  Some  time 
subsctiuently  the  concern  was  floated  as  a  public  company  under 
its  present  title,  though  from  what  I  gathered  from  intending 
subscribers  there  was  nothing  ver>-  attractive  in  the  prospects 
for  the  outside  investor.  The  business  carried  on  was  mainly 
in  mechanical  rubber  goods,  which  were  not  manufactured  at  the 
Pendleton  factory,  and  the  present  proposal  is  to  transfer  this 
part  of  the  business  also  to  Pendleton,  so  as  to  have  the  proof- 
ing and  mechanical  departments  under  one  roof,  so  to  speak. 
The  Gee  Cross  rubber  works  which  were  put  up  to  auction  about 
a  year  ago  and  withdrawn,  are  in  the  same  localitjs  being 
founded  by  Mr.  Cresswell  after  he  left  the  Hyde  Imperial  Com- 
pany. A  mile  or  two  further  on  at  Hyde  the  proofing  business 
carried  on  for  some  years  by  Messrs.  Gotliffe  &  Co.,  has  been 
given  up,  so  that  this  part  of  Cheshire  seems  to  have  fallen  upon 
troublous  times  as  far  as  the  rubber  manufacture  is  concerned. 

This  gentleman,  who   for  some  years  has  had  control  of  the 
waterproof  garment  department— that  is,  the  making  up  of  the 

proofed  cloth — at  Messrs.  Charles  Mac- 
MR.   w.    s.   ATKINSON,     intosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  recently  left 

the  firm  and  taken  up  a  post  as  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  L  Frankewburg  &  Sons,  Liinited.  In  his 
late  position  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  altogether  put  in  nineteen 
years  with  Messrs.  Macintosh,  succeeded  Mr.  L.  C.  Clamfett,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  S.  T.  Rowe.  The  last  named  also  gave  up 
his  post  to  take  up  an  important  position  at  Messrs.  Franken- 
burg,  of  which  firm  he  subsequently  became  a  partner.  The 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Atkinson  was  held  by  the  staff  under  him 
was  testified  to  by  a  presentation  at  a  Manchester  hotel. 

The  robbery  and   murder  outrage   at   Tottenham   by    Russian 
miscreants    was    concerned    with    the   money    drawn    to    pay    the 

weekly  wages  at  Mr.  Schnurmann's  re- 

TOTTENHAM    RUBBER         ,    .      .  ,  ,       . 

WORKS.  claimmg    works.      It    is    not    surpnsmg 

that  writers  in  the  press  refer  to  the 
premises  as  a  rubber  works,  and  the  point  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. One  daily  paper  refers  to  the  long  connection  of  Tot- 
tenham with  the  rubber  manufacture,  pointing  out  that  the 
London  Caoutchouc  Co.  was  established  in  1837  in  an  ex- 
tensive building  at  Tottenham  and  that  it  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Schnurmann's  w-orks  or  immediately  adjacent.  Of 
course  the  trade  and  public  associate  the  rubber  manufacture  of 
Tottenham  with  Messrs.  William  Warne  &  Co.,  Limited,  who 
have  long  heen  located  there.  I  don't  know  the  history  of  the 
firm,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  they  are  the  successors 
of  the  old  company  mentioned  above.  It  w-ould  probably  prove 
of  interest  to  many  readers  if  the  firm  should  enlighten  the 
Editor  on  this  topic. 

In   a   patent   of   Degen   and   Kuth,   of   Diiren,   Germany,   it   is 
claimed  that  a  solution  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing  iodine   to   a    rubber   solution.      The 
IODIZED  RUBBER.        proportion  mentioned  is  .4  grams  iodine 
in   100  grams   carbon  tetrachloride  and 
4  grams  Para  rubber  in  100  grams  carbon  tetrachloride,  the  mix- 
ing being  effected  in  the   cold.     The  solution   is   stated  to  lose 
its   stickiness   and   viscosity   on   standing,   and   to   be   capable   of 


filtration  and  sterilization,  giving  a  product  useful  for  surgical 
purposes.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the  action  of 
iodine  on  rubber  in  solution  has  been  observed,  and  I  believe 
the  present  position  is  that  the  chemical  authorities  are  by  means 
agreed  as  to  the  reaction  taking  place.  This  of  course  need  not 
pre.vent  the  patent  proving  a  success  until  a  similar  product  is 
obtained  by  some  body  other  than  iodine — an  eventuality  which 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  by  no  means  remote.  With  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  term  vulcanization  in  this  case  it  seems 
altogether  unjustified,  as  neither  heat  nor  sulphur  enters  into  the 
reaction.  To  talk  about  a  solution  of  vulcanized  rubber  which 
can  be  filtered  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  something  of 
much  greater  importance  had  been  effected  than  is  really  the 
case.  Iodized  rubber  seems  to  me  a  term  which  might  con- 
veniently be  used.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rubber  solution  is 
only  of  4  per  cent,  strength,  and  is  therefore  of  much  greater 
tenacitv  than  wliat  is  usuallv  found  in  commerce. 


USE  OF  THE  WORDS  "WIRE"  AND  "CABLE." 


THERE  has  Ijci-n  and  is  a  continued  misunderstanding  in  the 
accounting  departments  of  large  contracting  firms,  supply 
houses,  central  stations,  etc.,  as  to  the  words  "wire''  and  "cable" 
[says  Electrical  World].  The  line  department,  for  instance,  of 
an  electric  light  company  will  report  that  it  has  on  hand  so  many 
feet  of  cable,  leaving  the  purchasing  department  to  guess  what 
is  meant  or  to  request  more  specific  information.  In  order  to 
simplify  matters  one  large  company  has  restricted  the  use  of  the 
word  cable  to  lead-covered  conductors  used  either  overhead  or 
underground.  The  word  wire  is  used  to  signify  all  conductors 
which  are  not  covered  with  a  lead  sheath.  In  making  entries  for 
orders  on  the  storehouse  and  in  reporting  material  used  on 
return  work  orders,  care  is  taken  to  specify  whether  it  is  wire 
or  cable,  giving  the  insulation  and  size,  such  as,  for  example, 
500,000  circ.  mil,  stranded,  weatherproof  wire,  or  No.  6  stranded, 
rubber-insulated  wire.  Inasmuch  as  rubber-insulated  wire  is  sold 
by  the  foot,  the  report  is  made  to  state  the  number  of  feet  of 
such  wire.  Weatherproof  wire  being  sold  by  the  pound,  the 
quantity  wanted  or  in  stock  is  given  in  pounds.  The  reports  or 
requisitions  specify  the  number  of  feet  of  cable  on  hand  or 
required.     By  this  means  all  misunderstanding  is  avoided. 


The  British  courts  have  held  the  word  "Diabolo,"  the  name 
given  to  a  game,  of  which  a  top  known  as  a  devil  forms  a 
part,  not  to  be  an  invented  word,  and  not  to  be  registrable 
under  the  statutes.  Diabolo  is  an  old  Italian  variant  for 
devil  and  the  game  to  which  it  has  been  applied  lately  is  an 
old  game  which  had  been  known  in  other  countries  under  the 
name  devil,  or  foreign  words  having  the  same  meaning. 


The  "Cycloi's"  Pneum.\tic  Tire. 

[A  new  English  design.  The  air  carrying  part  is  built  up  in  sections, 
each  with  a  nipple  at  either  end,  the  sections  thus  being  connected  into 
a    continuous    ''tube."      The    Pneumatic  Piston  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  London.J 
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New  Status  of  the  Congo   Rubber  Country. 


/iv  Hon.  Jinius  Giisltiz-iis  Whilclr^ 


THE  scepter  of  the  Congo  has  again  changed  liands.  A  gen- 
eration ago  the  dominion  of  "Darkest  Africa"  was  divided 
between  cannibal  chiefs,  "mj'  lord,  the  Elephant,"  and 
other  kings  of  the  forest.  Then  came  thirty  years  of  white 
supremacy,  under  King  Leopold's  rule.  And  now  the  sovereignty 
has  been  formally  and  officially  transferred  to  the  Belgian  People, 
who  will  henceforth  govern  through  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  assembled. 

This  last  transformation  scene  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  world  at  large,  but  is,  after  all,  a  matter  which 
chiefly  concerns  the  Belgian  nation.  The  principal  changes  are 
changes  of  domestic  administration. 

Under  King  Leopold's  rule  the  Congo  Free  State  was  officially 
an  independent  Power.  Xcither  the  Belgian  people  nor  the 
Belgian  parliament  had  any  voice  in  the  management  of  it.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Congo  government  were  in  Brussels,  where 
three  "secretaries  general"  carried  on  the 
three  departments  of  "foreign  affairs," 
"finance,"  and  "interior."  These  officials 
were  responsible  to  the  King  alone.  To 
outward  appearances  it  was  an  e.xtrenicly 
autocratic  government,  but,  practically, 
it  was  no  more  autocratic  than  the  ad- 
ministration of  some  of  the  British 
"crown  colonies"  in  which  the  governor 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  clothed 
WMth  despotic  powers. 

Xow,  all  this  is  to  be  changed.  There 
has  been  created  a  Belgian  minister  of 
Colonies,  who  has  taken  charge  of  Congo 
affairs.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Belgian 
parliament,  and  if  parliament  does  not 
like  the  way  he  manages  the  business,  it 
can  easily  cause  his  downfall.  Moreover, 
the  colonial  budget  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  parliament,  which  thus  holds 
the  purse  strings  and  controls  the  situa- 
tion. .\11  new  laws  must  be  approved 
by  the  Belgian  legislature,  and  all  new 
grants  of  concessions  must  be  submitted 
to  the  criticism  of  parliament.  Taking 
it  altogether,  there  are  few  colonies  in 
.'\frica  which  have  such  "popular"  government,  or  over  w'liicli  tlie 
home  parliament  has  so  much  direct  control. 

The  question  is  whether  the  system  will  work.  The  "one  man 
power"  of  King  Leopold's  regime  was  efficient.  Will  the  "two 
hundred  men  power"  of  parliament  be  equally  efficient,  or  will 
"too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth"?  On  the  whole  the  prospects 
seem  good,  in  spite  of  the  croakings  of  the  envious,  and  also  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Congo  concessionary  shares  are  depressed 
and  selling  "on  the  bargain  counter." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  "one  man  power"  is  essential  in 
the  early  years  of  colonial  development.  This  principle  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  wonderful  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  There 
must  be  concentration  of  authority,  so  as  to  allow  quick  and 
decisive  action  in  dealing  with  colonial  problems.  As  Count 
de  Lesseps  once  said:  "If  there  is  anything  important  to  do, 
and  there  are  two  of  you  to  do  it,  there  is  one  too  many."  Under 
King  Leopold's  personal  rule  in  .\frica  the  King  was  practically 
his  own  colonial  minister.  There  was  no  delay  in  making  the 
required  laws.  There  was  no  withholding  of  funds  for  necessary 
expenses  of  development.  .As  a  result,  railways  were  built,  roads 
were  made,   steamboats   were   launched   on   the   river,   telegraph 


J.AMES    GrsT.WL'S    W'lIITEI.liV. 
[Ill    tlK-    uniff)nn  of   Consul    General   of   the   Congo 
Free    State.] 


lines  were  put  up.  gnveniinent  posts  and  hospitals  were  built, 
and  schools  (run  chiefly  by  the  Catholic  missions)  were  sub- 
sidized. The  whole  country  was  put  in  such  shape  that  the 
missionary  and  the  trader  could  safely  enter.  This  was  "going 
some,"  considering  the  savage  state  of  the  country  when  King 
Leopold   took  hold  of  it. 

The  trader  appreciated  it,  got  busy,  and  made  a  large  bunch 
of  money.  Two-thirds  of  the  missionaries  appreciated  it.  and 
thankfully  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Even  the 
handful  of  dissatisfied  Protestant  missionaries,  who  are  nothing 
if  not  critical,  and  who  think  they  can  run  the  country  better 
than  anybody  else,  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
has  been  woiiderftil  "material  development"  under  King  Leopold's 
rule.  If  tlu-.\-  wrre  logical  and  honest  with  themselves,  they 
would  lie  also  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Powers  were  right 
when  they  declared,  at  the  Brussels 
conference,  that  the  most  efficacious 
way  of  civilizing  the  country  is  to  open 
it  lip  first.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  re- 
>^ult  ciiuld  not  have  been  accomplished  so 
>wiftly  and  so  effectively  had  the  Congo, 
from  its  infancy,  been  subject  to  the  de- 
liberation and  delays  of  parliamentai-y 
'.^nvcrniiicnt. 

Circumstances  arc  now  different.  .Ml 
this  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  and 
tlie  Belgian  people  and  parliament  may 
now  advantageously  take  a  hand  in  the 
development  of  the  colony. 

The  transfer  of  sovereignty  seems  tO' 
liave  aroused  the  colonial  spirit  in  the 
Iklgian  nation.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  "think  imperially"  and  to  prepare 
seriously  to  take  up  the  duties  and  priv- 
ileges which  go  with  the  "white  man's 
burden."  Now  that  the  annexation  of 
the  Congo  is  un  fait  accom[>li,  even  the 
anti  expansionists  are  inclined  to  avoid 
hampering  the  new  colonial  administra- 
tion, and  seem  disposed  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
lefeiicc  of  the  colnny  against  foreign  aggression  from 


trymeii  in 
any  source. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  under  the  new  regime.  Monsieur 
Renkin  has  been  selected  as  colonial  minister.  He  is  a  level- 
headed man  of  calm  judgment,  high  abilit}',  and  quick  decision. 
He  is  a  man  who  deals  with  facts,  not  with  theories.  He  has 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  organizing  the  new 
colonial  department,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  is  to  sail  for  the 
Congo  so  that  he  may  have  knowledge,  at  first  hand,  of  the 
country  and  people  whose  destinies  have  been  commitlcd  to  his 
ca  re. 

It  is  runiorcd  that,  if  circumstances  permit.  Prince  Albert,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  will  also  go  to  the  Congo  this  spring  to  in- 
spect the  colony. 

The  international  relations  of  the  Congo  to  the  other  Powers 
are.  of  course,  affected  by  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  but  the 
changes  are  more  in  fonii  than  in  reality.  The  Independent 
State  of  the  Congo  has  gone  out  of  business,  but  all  its  interna- 
tional obligations  and  treaties  have  been  assumed  by  the  new 
owners — the  Belgian  nation, 
lialtimorc,    Maryland,   February   17,    1909. 
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The  Obituary   Record. 


ABNER  H.    ANGELL. 

ABXER  HARRIS  AXGELL  was  bom  December  17,  183^, 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  being  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Sprague  Angell  and  Amy  Angell  Harris.  The  Angell 
family  were  one  of  the  first  five  settling  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Providence.  Mr.  Angell  w^as  educated  in  Providence, 
graduating  from  the  high  school,  and  going  into  business  first  in 
that  city.  Just  before  the  civil  war  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  oil  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
married  Kate  Medairy,  of  that  city,  and  they  moved  to  New 
York.  J\lr.  Angell  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
E.xchange,  and  afterward  joined  The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  which  business,  with  the  aid 
of  his  energ)-  and  ability,  grew  to  be  the  first  of  its  line  in  the 
United  States.  Up  to  about  eight  months  ago  he  was  most 
active  in  business,  but  owing  to  a  complication  of  diseases  he 
finally  retired.  On  February  4  he  suddenly  and  painlessly 
passed  from  life,  his  mind  being  clear 
until  the  end.  He  is  survived  by  a  sister, 
Mrs.  William  Armour,  of  Providence, 
and  three  children,  Walter  H.,  Isabel  M., 
and  Florence  M.  His  wife  died  while 
the  children  were  small.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Angell  residence,  No.  257 
West  Eighty-fourth  street,  New  York,  on 
Sunday,  February  7,  the  Rev.  Percy  S. 
Grant,  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
(Episcopal),  officiating.  Many  beautiful 
floral  tributes  were  sent,  and  the  house 
overflowed  with  the  presence  of  sincere 
friends,  who  paid  their  respects  to  his 
beautiful,  gentle,  courteous  nature.  The 
interment  occured  on  Monday  morning, 
February  8,  in  Kensico  cemetery,  with 
only  the  immediate  family  present,  the 
Rev.  Walter  E.  C.  Smith,  also  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  having  charge 
of  the  service. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Angell  was  in 
close  touch  with  all  of  the  leading  rubber 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  his  business  association  with 

them,  he  was  of  such  magnetic  presence  and  was  so  well  informed 
in  every  way,  and  was  so  friendly  and  human  in  his  sympathies, 
that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
business  acquaintance.  The  death  of  Henry  F.  Taintor.  president 
of  The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  whom  Mr.  Angell 
was  so  long  associated,  was  reported  in  The  Inw.\  Rubber 
World  as  recently  as  its  issue  of  December  i  last. 

HENKT    W.    PEABODY. 

In  the  death  of  Henry  W.  Pe.\body,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Henry  W.  Peabody  &  Co.  (Boston),  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  world  lose  one  who  was  a  power  for  many  years. 
His  chief  interests  centered  about  the  great  exporting  and  im- 
porting house  that  he  established  in  1866.  This  in  a  measure 
brought  him  in  touch  with  the  rubber  trade.  It  was,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  Adamanta  Manufacturing  Co.  that  he 
really  became  identified  with  it.  This  company  operated  for 
some  years  under  German  patents  for  the  production  of  rubber- 
like plastics  and  the  treatment  of  resins  for  industrial  purposes. 
Personally,  Mr.  Peabody  had  a  striking  personality.  He  was 
kindly,  dignified,  self-possessed,  and  able.  He  knew  the  business 
world   intimately,   and   was   an   authority   on   finance.     Prior   to 


The  Late  Aunlr  IIarkis  iVngell. 


the  establishment  of  The  India  Rubber  World  the  Editor  of 
this  paper  was  associated  with  him  in  business  for  some  years, 
and  testifies  to  his  sterling  character,  his  ability,  and  his  won- 
derful breadth  of  view,  both  commercial  and  humanitarian.  Of 
the  best  type  of  New  England  business  pioneer,  his  loss  will  be 
severely  felt  in  that  one  of  the  great,  successful,  conscientious 
merchants  has  passed. 

CHARLES    E.    FARGO. 

Charles  Evelyn  Fargo,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  January  10,  1909,  was  born  at  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  27,  1850.  Six  years  later  his  father,  the  late 
Charles  H.  Fargo,  removed  to  Chicago,'  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  business  in  shoe  manufacturing  and  jobbing, 
which  from  1870  was  conducted  under  the  style  of  C.  H.  Fargo 
&  Co.  In  time  Charles  E.  Fargo  became  a  partner,  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1892,  succeeded  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. The  house  of  Fargo  became  very  large  distributers  of 
rubber  footwear  in  the  West — probably  at  one  time  the  largest 
in  that  region.  When  the  L.  B.  Smith 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Setaucket,  Long  Island, 
introduced  to  the  trade  the  then  new 
"thirds''  in  rubber  footwear,  C.  H. 
Fargo  &  Co.  took  on  their  sale  exten- 
sively, and  when  the  latter  house  became 
temporarily  embarrassed,  in  1888,  the 
Smith  company  held  claims  against  them 
of  $275,000.  Later  the  house  again  be- 
came embarrassed,  confessing  judgment 
on  August  6,  1895,  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  and  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany, on  notes  for  $170,000,  giving  rise  to 
litigation  which  continued  for  five  years, 
the  Chicago  house  ultimately  being  liqui- 
dated. Charles  E.  Fargo  was  later  suc- 
cessful in  another  field,  and  left  a  family 
well  provided  for  and  a  host  of  staunch 
friends.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Chicago. 

WILLIAM    GOW. 

William  Gow,  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton, 
Limited,  of  London,  died  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 
Mr.  Gow  went  from  England  to  Assam  in  1862,  and,  returning  to 
London  in  1S79,  he  organized  the  business  in  the  tea  trade  which 
later  was  incorporated  under  the  style  given  above.  In  18S7  he  went 
to  Ceylon,  where  he  resided  four  years,  engaged  in  the  tea  interest. 
Mr.  Gow's  firm  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of 
plantation  rubber  from  the  beginning,  and  their  reports  on  plan- 
tation rubber  prices  and  on  plantation  shares  have  been  widely 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Mr.  Gow  was  a  director  in  three 
important  rubber  plantation  companies,  in  addition  to  the  Cale- 
donian Ceylon  Tea  Estates,  Limited,  all  of  which  have  been 
successful. 

OBITUARY    NOTES. 

Herr  Jacques  Lutz,  director  of  the  Deutschen  Michelin- 
Pneumatic-Aktiengesellschaft,  at  Frankfort  o/M. — the  German 
branch  of  Michelin  &  Co.,  the  French  tire  firm — died  on  Jan- 
uary 18. 

The  death  is  reported  in  England,  on  December  28,  of  Robert 
Thomson,  formerly  head  of  the  Jamaica  botanical  department. 
He  had  recently  devoted  considerable  attention  to  rubber  pro- 
duction, and  written  reports  of  value  on  several  little  known 
species. 
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American   and    European    Factory    Policy. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  specify  which  one  of  a  half  dozen 
rubber  factories  in  the  world  produces  the  greatest  variety 
of  goods.  The  two  great  factories  at  Milan  and  St.  Peters- 
burg naturally  have  a  wide  range  of  products,  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  in  their  inception  in  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
with  certain  government  concessions,  and  called  upon  to  supply 
any  articles  in  rubber  for  which  there  might  be  a  demand  in 
their  respective  countries.  Other  factories  in  this  branch  have 
grown  up  in  Italy  and  Russia,  but  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
compete  seriously  with  the  original  factory  in  each  country. 

In  other  countries  now  important  in  the  rubber  industry  no 
such  condition  has  obtained.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
the  rubber  manufacture  first  came  into  existence  in  a  practical 
way  under  the  patents  of  Charles  Goodyear,  who  granted 
licenses  for  the  use  of  his  vulcanization  discovery — one  or  more 
factories  for  footwear,  another  each  for  belting,  waterproof 
clothing,  gloves,  elastic  bands,  and  so  on.  One  important  Amer- 
ican rubber  manufacturer  made  a  beginning  by  obtaining  a  license 
from  Goodyear  to  make  doorsprings  alone.  Similarly,  when 
hard  rubber  came  into  existence,  the  Goodyear  family  licensed 
a  limited  number  of  persons  to  use  their  patent.  The  result  of 
this  policy  was  to  divide  the  rubber  industry  in  America  into 
many  branches,  each  entirely  independent,  so  that  large  fac- 
tories grew  up,  employing  thousands  of  workers  specialized  to 
the  extent  that,  while  one  might  spend  a  life  time  in  a  foot- 
wear factory,  the  skill  he  acquired  would  hardly  avail  him  in 
a  factory  where  rubber  boots  and  shoes  were  not  produced.  An 
illustration  is  the  factory  which  was  developed  in  the  rubber 
footwear  line  near  Boston,  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  who  lived  until  the  corporation  of 
which  he  was  treasurer  disbursed  more  than  $29,000,000  in  divi- 
dends, though  the  factory  never  produced  a  commercial  article 
other  than  boots  and  shoes.  The  Goodyear  patents,  of  course, 
expired  long  ago,  but  the  effect  of  the  Goodyear  licensing  policy 
is   still   potent   in   the  industry. 

In  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France,  where  the  rubber  in- 
dustry was  developed  under  different  auspices,  the  conditions 
of  specialization  here  referred  to  never  existed,  so  that  while 
there  are  factories  in  each  of  the  countries  named  confining  their 
production  within  narrow  lines,  it  is  more  usual  for  any  estab- 
lishment of  importance  in  the  industry  to  turn  out  a  very  wide 
range  of  goods — mechanicals,  clothing,  surgical,  tires,  hard  rub- 
ber, and   so  on. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  the  comparative 
economy  of  the  two  systems,  but  what  may  be  accepted  as  a 
straw  showing  the  prevailing  current  is  the  appearance  of  a 
catalogue  entitled  "Automobile  Tires  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,"  which  company  was  described  in  its  prospectus,  is- 
sued October  27,  1892,  as  "a  corporation  organized  -  -  - 
for  the  manufacture  principally  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes." 
Throughout  the  prospectus  mentioned  there  w'as  no  reference 
to  any  other  form  of  intended  rubber  goods  production;  the 
initial  list  of  directors  embraced  the  leaders  in  the  rubber  shoe 
industry,  and  included  none  interested  in  any  other  form  of 
rubber  goods  production  except  incidentally,  as  in  the  case  of 
two  or  three  companies  which  made  some  waterproofed  goods 
or  druggists'  sundries.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  since 
figured  in  the  public  mind  as  a  producer  of  rubber  footwear, 
and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  quotations  on  its  shares  have  been 
influenced  invariably  by  such  weather  conditions  as  were  likely 
to  affect  the  popular  demand  for  boots  and  shoes. 

Since  the  beginning  until  now  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
while  distributing  annually  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
scriptive catalogues  and  price  lists  of  their  products,  have  seldom 


attached  their  name  to  a  list  of  any  other  form  of  rubber  goods. 
The  appearance  of  a  tire  catalogue  under  the  name  of  this 
company,  therefore,  seems  worth  noting,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  followed  by  lists  of  goods  in  other  lines  from  the 
same  source.  One  indication  in  this  direction  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  several  branch  houses  of  this  important  concern, 
incorporated  originally  as  the  "Chicago  Rubber  Shoe  Co.," 
"Omaha  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,"  and  the  like,  lately  have  undergone 
a  change  of  firm  style  through  the  omission  of  the  word  "Shoe," 
while  the  houses  referred  to  are  now  advertising  "everything  in 
rubber." 

The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  within  the 
past  year  or  two  of  the  control  of  the  $25,000,000  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  makes  the  former  company  practically  a 
manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  of  every  type,  tires  to 
a  very  important  extent,  waterproof  clothing,  druggists'  sundries, 
and  insulated  wire.  The  benefit  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
United  States  company  is  that  whereas  dividends  formerly 
were  contingent  upon  a  sufficient  snowfall  to  induce  the  public  to 
buy  rubber  footwear  freely,  their  organization  to-day  is  in  posi- 
tion to  market  other  goods  on  a  large  scale,  thus  offsetting  a  dull 
season  in  the  footwear  trade  such  as  is  bound  now  and  then  to 
occur  in  the  United  States. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  during  such  a  season  as  the  pres- 
ent, during  the  early  part  of  which  there  was  so  little  snow, 
the  same  condition  has  largely  favored  motoring,  and  to  that 
extent  promoted  a  demand  for  tires.  The  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  thus  approaches  the  conditions  of  general  rubber  goods  pro- 
duction hitherto  exemplified  chiefly  in  Europe,  though  upon  a 
somewhat  different  basis.  That  is,  the  rubber  footwear  produc- 
tion continues  to  be  specialized  in  certain  factories,  including 
that  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Converse, 
while  certain  other  plants  are  devoted  to  tires  alone,  and  still 
others  to  mechanical  goods,  without  any  attention  to  tires.  After 
all,  it  would  seem  that  these  distinctions  are  only  a  matter 
of  degree. 

One  large  corporation  controls  in  a  broad  way  the  production 
of  a  number  of  factories,  each  turning  out  a  distinct  class  of 
goods,  leaving  to  the  trained  experts  in  charge  of  each  factory 
the  making  of  the  particular  kind  of  goods  designated.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  management  of  such  a  concern  as 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  with  its  single  plant  of  a  score  or 
more  of  distinct  departments,  ranging  from  rubber  toys  to  auto- 
mobile tires,  each  in  charge  of  a  manager  who  is  quite  independent 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  factory.  The  Goodrich  house  is 
based  more  upon  the  lines  existing  in  the  principal  British  and 
Continental  factories  in  Europe,  and  it  would  seem  that  their 
plan  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  that  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  who  control  widely  separated  factories,  each  highly 
specialized.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  total  production  of  one 
company  is  confined  to  a  single  establishment,  there  is  possible  a 
certain  interchange  of  workers,  whereby  those  employed  in  a 
given  branch  in  dull  times  may  be  transferred  to  another  branch 
where  the  demand  for  goods  is  unusually  large. 

To-day  if  a  rubber  shoe  factory  planned  to  turn  out  50,000 
pairs  per  day  should  be  closed  on  account  of  a  temporary  de- 
creased demand,  all  hands  would  have  to  cease  work.  But  at 
least  those  employed  in  treating  rubber  in  the  primary  processes 
might  be  employed  with  equal  efficiency  in  preparing  rubber  for 
other  goods  if  these  goods  were  being  produced  on  the  same 
premises,  instead  of  as  now  in  factories  a  hundred  miles  distant. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  printed  trade  list  of  a  rubber 
works,  in  whatever  country,  was  a  simple  affair — hardly  more 
than    a    leaflet    being    required    in    many    cases    to    advise    the 
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trade  of  what  a  concern  had  to  offer.  Nowadays  a  complete 
list  of  products  of  a  single  factory,  even  in  concise  style,  may 
Jill  a  heavy  tome  if  comprised  within  a  single  cover.  Hence  the 
present-day  practice  of  issuing  separate  lists  for  different  classes 
of  goods,  each  intended  for  the  class  of  dealers  or  consumers 
most  likely  to  be  interested. 

There  is  a  company  in  England  with  an  exceptionally  long 
list  of  products — The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Tele- 
graph Works  Co.,  Limited — but  their  output  includes  the  whole 
range  of  electrical  products.  They  are  active  in  the  same  field 
as  the  General  Electric  Co.,  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Allegemeine  Elektrizitiits-Gesellschaft,  of  Germany,  in  addition 
to  manufacturing  rubber  goods  so  extensively.  The  English 
company  named  will  estimate  with  equal  readiness  on  electric 
bell  pushes — say  at  -s.  6rf.  or  less  per  dozen,  with  discount  from 
list — or  on  an  ocean  cable  to  cost  millions.  They  make  dynamos, 
motors,  telegraph  and  telephone  otitfits,  electric  lighting  supplies, 
and  so  on.  But  they  are  none  the  less  extensive  makers  of 
general  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods,  issuing  separate 
lists  for  lawn  tennis  goods,  rubber  tiling,  cycle  tires,  water  bottles, 
waterproof  fabrics,  air  cushions,  confectionery  molds,  belting, 
bottle  stoppers,  motor  tires,  golf  balls — but  there  is  not  room  here 
for  everything.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  at  the  com- 
pany's Silvertown  works  are  made  many  articles  in  hard  rubber — 
a  branch  sometimes  referred  to  as  non  existent  in  England,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  large  works  devoted  to  hard  rubber 
alone  are  not  to  be  found  there,  as  in  the  United  States. 

There  comes  to  notice  just  now  a  collection  bound  together, 
of  the  latest  Price  Lists  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited, 
of  ^lanchester,  England.  They  are  engaged  in  the  electrical 
"branch  only  to  the  extent  of  insulating  wires,  but  the  range 
of  their  rubber  goods  products  apparently  is  as  wide  as  that 
of  any  other  house  in  the  world.  They  manufacture  hard 
rubber  goods,  in  addition  to  soft  rubber  lines,  to  which  24  dif- 
ferent catalogues  in  this  collection  are  devoted,  besides  which 
■others  are  mentioned  as  covered  by  special  catalogues.  It  is  a 
long  range  from  heel  pads  to  such  tiling  as  this  company  supplied 
for  the  new  steamships  Lnsitania  and  Maurctania,  from  cut  sheet 
finger  stalls  to  lo-ply  machinery  belting — but  the  Macintosh 
firm   list   them   all. 

JCothing  has  been  written  here  with  a  view  to  giving  more 
prominence  to  the  companies  named  than  to  certain  others,  but 
the  article  has  been  suggested  by  some  trade  publications  latest 

to  hand.  

TO    PROMOTE    FOREIGN    TRADE. 


A  NOTABLE  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
-**  Straus,  LH.I).,  LL.D.,  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor  in 
President  Roosevelt's  cabinet — a  man  familiar  with  commercial 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad  and  with  a  record  as  a  successful 
diplomat — at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Commerce  which  has  been  formed  to  promote  cooperation 
"between  certain  departments  of  the  government  and  the  com- 
mercial bodies  of  the  country,  with  a  view  particularly  to  the 
■extension    of    American    trade    abroad. 

"The  commercial  organizations  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France,  our  chief  commercial  rivals,"  said  the  speaker,  "have 
found  it  not  only  advantageous,  but  necessary,  to  cooperate  ef- 
fectively with  their  respective  governmental  agencies,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  governments  of  those  countries  have  found  it 
most  helpful,  in  order  to  advance  their  commerce,  to  cooperate 
with  and  be  in  constant  touch  with  their  commercial  organiza- 
tions. The  result  is,  in  such  countries,  when  the  government 
makes  a  move  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  commercial  in- 
terests, the  officials  are  in  advance  fully  advised  what  the  various 
commercial  interests  require  and  demand.  How  can  you  expect 
your  law  makers,  your  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress, 
who  come  from  widely  detached  and  circumscribed  districts,  to 
liave   an   adequate   understanding   of  the   varied   commercial   in- 


terests of  this  great  country  and  of  all  its  different  industries 
unless  there  is  some  sufficiently  representative  agency  qualified 
to  advise  with  them  and  with  the  departments  of  the  government 
having  to  do  with  commerce  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  di- 
versified interests  of  the  country  throughout  its  several  sections? 

"The  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  National  Council  of  Com- 
merce are  not  for  oratory,  or  for  dining,  or  for  well  turned 
resolutions,  but  for  practical  everyday  work,  in  order  to  bring 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  this  country  together  so  that 
they  can  consult,  advise  and  act,  and  to  the  end  that  when  these 
combined  bodies  speak  they  will  voice  the  well  considered  in- 
terests of  commercial  America." 

The  National  Council  of  Commerce  made  its  start  with  a 
membership  of  49  bodies,  including  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, and  other  national  or  state  organizations,  among  which 
are  those  representing  these  interests:  Agricultural  implements, 
cattle  raising,  clothing,  cotton  (raw  and  manufactured),  drugs, 
glass,  groceries,  hardware,  liquors,  machine  tools,  meat  packing, 
milling  products,  shoes  and  leather,  vehicles,  and  wine  growing. 
Likewise  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  like 
bodies  located  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Boston 
(two),  Buffalo,  Chicago  (two),  Cincinnati,  Oeveland,  Denver, 
Galveston,  Honolulu,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
New  Haven,  New  York  (four),  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis  (two),  San  Francisco,  and  Savannah.  Besides,  the  list 
includes  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  and  the 
American  Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin. 

Offices  for  the  Council  have  been  opened  in  Washington,  in  the 
Adams  building.  No.  1335  F  street,  N.  W.,  in  charge  of  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  formerly  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  Merchants'   Association   of   New   York. 


INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITEI)    STATES, 

OFFICL'KL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  for  the  month  of  December, 
1908,  and  for  five  calendar  years : 

Belting,  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing,  and  Other  Tot.^l. 

and  Hose.         Shoes.  Rubber. 

December,  TO08  .      $125,218  $104,371  $325,178        $554,76? 

Jan. -November   .      1,131.272  1,224,799  3,255.507       5.6ll,S78 

Total,  1908  .  $1,256,490  $1,329,170  $3,580,685  $6,166,345 

Total,  1907  .  1,402,373  1,646,880  3,944,080  6.993,333 

Total,  1906  .  1.162,751  1,213,196  3.282,659  5,658,606 

Total,  1905  .  1,182,761  1,389,226  2,833,511  5,405,498 

Total,  1904  .  890,634  1,226,772  2,341,039  4,457,887 

Exports  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  have  been,  in  quantity: 
2,209,116  pairs  in  1906;  3.161,865  pairs  in  1907;  2,440,693  pairs 
in  igo8. 

Exports    of    reclaimed    rubber:    $544,135    in    1906;    $598,494   in 

1907;   $327,405   in   1908. 

Imports    into    the    L^nited    States. 

IQ06.  1907.  1908. 

India-rubber   goods    $2,389,082     $2,154,425     $1,509,629 

Gutta-percha    goods     240,267  141,535  97.593 

Total     $2,629,349     $2,295,960     $1,607,222 

Tire  Life  in  England. — Mr.  S.  F.  Page,  one  of  the  best 
known  British  automobile  experts,  has  accumulated  a  mass  of 
statistics  concerning  wear  and  tear  on  tires.  The  results  of  these 
tire  tests  are  reduced  to  ton  miles,  that  is,  the  numer  of  miles 
the  tires  would  have  run  had  the  weight  of  the  cars  been  exactly 
one  ton.  For  a  light  weight  6  hp.  runabout,  weighing  say  13 
cwt.,  the  average  life  of  a  tire  is  computed  at  7,000  miles.  He 
estimates  further  $5  for  each  1,000  miles  as  the  approximate 
cost  of  tire   for  such  a  car. 


^I  ARC  II  I,  I  yog.] 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to   Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
ISSCED  JANUARY   5.    1909- 

NO.   908.475.    Wheel    tire.     T.    Midgley,    Hartford,    Ccnn.,   and    E.    Hop- 
kinson,    East    Orange,    N.    J. 
908,488.      Pneumatic  tire.     J.   I..    Newell,    South   Bend,    Ind. 
908.573.      Nozzle   for  syringes  and  the   like.     H,   A.  Kaysan,   Cassel, 
Germany. 
908,925.     Manufacture    of    rubber.       [A    process   of    separating    resins    from 
rubber  by   the   use  of  solvents,  one  of   which   affects  rubber   alone   and 
another    resins.  ]       M.    Wilder  man,    London,    Englainl. 
909,001.     Divided    wheel    rim    serving    as    tire    retainer.       R.     Kroncnberg, 

Ohligs,    Germany. 
909,003.     Hose  couf/ling.      C.   E.  Lepage,  Chicago. 
909,014.     Vehicle  wheel.      C.   Stanley,   San   Francisco,   assignor  to   Economic 

bafety    Automobile    Wheel    Co..    .\lameda    county,    Cal. 
909.093.     Nozzle  for  syringes  and  the  like.     H.  A.  Kaysan.  Cassel,  Germany. 

Design    Patent. 
39,747.     Sole  of  shoes.     V.   II.   McKenna,  Providence,  R.  I.,  assignor  to  the 
Bourn   Rubber  Co. 

Trade  Marks. 
The    Hartford    Rubber    Works    Co..    Hartford,    Conn.: 
-26,467.     The  letters  A*o.  Bo-H.     For  wheel  tires. 
26,469.     The    word    Hartf&rd.      For    wheel    tires. 
New  York  Belting  and   Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  city: 

28.165.  TTie    word    Xahvui.      For    rubber    mats. 

28.166.  The    letters   A'.   P.   M.      For   rubber   maps. 
28,170.     The    word    Ruby.      For    rubber    packing. 
28,174.     The   word   Magic.      For   rubber   packing. 

28,176.     Tlie   words  Double  Diamond,   enclosed  in   a   diamond-shaped   bor- 
•der,  superimposed   on   another.      For   rubber   belting,   hose   and   packing. 
28,181.     The  words  1846  Para.     For  rubber  belting  and  hose. 
28,183.     The    word   Puritan.      l'*or   rubber   hose. 

28.185.  The   wcTds    Test   Hose.      For   rubber  hose. 

28.186.  The  word  Muitif'le.v.  in  a  rectangular  border.     For  rubber  hose. 
28,188.     The  word  Safety  on  a   scroll  over  the  representation  of  an  office 

-safe.      For    rubber    hose. 

28.190.  The  word   0.x'forJ.      For    rubber   hose. 

28.191.  The    word    Tu.vedo.    I- or   rubber    hose. 

28.192.  The  words  Spider  hfosc.  under  the  representation  of  a  spider, 
all    within    a    triangle.      I'or    rubber   hose. 

28.194.  The  word  Comet,  over  the  representation  of  a  comet,  within 
an    oval-shaj>ed    border.       For    rubber    hose. 

28.195.  The  word  Delta,  in  a  scalloped-shaptd  oval  border.  For  rubber 
ihose. 

28.196.  The    word    Cable.      For    rubber    hose. 

28.197.  Tile    word    Lenox.      For   rubber   hose. 

28.198.  The    word    ,-4etna.      For    rubber    hose. 

30,107.  The  repress  en  tat  it  n  of  a  carboy  in  a  box.  For  rubber  belting, 
hose,    and    jiacking. 

The   Mechanical    Rubber   Co.,    New   York   city: 

31,115.  The  word  Palladium,  across  the  face  of  a  shield.  For  rubber 
hose. 

30,119.  The  representation  of  an  elephant.  For  rubber  belting,  hose, 
and    packing. 

Also    the    following: 

3t.635.  Fedor  Burgman,  Dresden,  Germany.  The  representation  of  a 
rising   sun   over   a    roof.      For   rubber   and   other   packing. 

ISSUED  J.\NUARY   12.    1909. 
909, i3>-     Hose    coupling.      J,   J.    Antic,   Allegheny,    Pa. 
•909,180.     Tire.      E.   T.   Greenfield,   Kiamesha,   N.   Y. 
909,181.     Process  of   making   tires.      Same. 
909,200.     Hose  coupling.      B.    Morgan,    Newport,    R.    L 
909,287.     Horseshoe    pad.      J.    Dillcn,    Hackensack.    N.    J. 
■909,368.     Wheel  tire  rim.     J.   A.  Connor.  Grogan,   Ohio. 
909,475.     Metallic   tread   for  pneumatic  tires.      M.   C.    St.   John,   Chicago, 
909,567.      Rubber    heel.      R.    T.    Elwell.    Paterson,    N.    J. 

909,603.     Tile.      [Interlocking,   for  flooring.]     A.  S.  Janin,  New   York  City. 
909.827.     Crutch    grip.      E.    H.    Seibert.    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Trade   Marks. 
28,182.     New    York    Belting    and     Packing    Co.,    Ltd.,     New    York    city. 
The    word   Dragon.      For    rubber    belting   and    hose. 

30.380.  Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Perfected. 
across  a  combination   v(  the   letters  H.   and   II'.      For   rubber  hose. 

30.381.  Same.  The  word  Peerless,  over  the  representation  of  a  ship 
under   sail.      For   rubber   belting. 

30,861.  Howard  R.  I-evick.  Philadelphia.  The  word  Flcxo,  in  scrii/t. 
For    rubber    hose. 

30,872.  F.  P.  Kirkendall  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  words  Mission  Shoe 
over,  and  the  words  Rest  for  the  "sole"  under,  the  representation  of  a  mis- 
sion or  church.     For  rubber  and  other  footwear. 

ISSUED   J.\NUARY    ig,    1909. 
909.962,     Single  tube  pneumatic  tire.     J,  A.   Swiiiehart,   .\kron.  Ohio. 

909.978.  Vehicle   tire.      J.    F.    Wilmot,   Detroit.    Mich. 

909.979.  Respiratory    apparatus.      E.    E.    Zerkle,   Chicago. 


909,992.  Outer  cover  for  pneumatic  tires.     P.  L.   Desprez,  Lyon,   France. 

910,009.  Vehicle   wheel.      N.    E.    Meredith,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

910,134.  Tire   of  vehicles.      E.    Knowlcs,    Providence,    R,    I. 

910,370.  Process   of   making   hollow    rubber   articles.      F.    T.    Gleason,    Wal- 

pole.  Mass.,   assignor   of  one-half  to   A.   T.    Baldwin,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

910,441.  Pneumatic  tire.      C.   E.   W.   Woodward,   Cliicopec  Falls,   Mass. 

910,457.  Wheel   tire.      R.    F.    Bryant,   assignor  of  one-fourth   each   to  J.    F. 

Harwood   and   J.   H.    Wood,    all   of    Bloomington.    111. 

Trade  Marks. 

28.177.  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  city.  The 
word    I' 111  can.      For    rubber    belting,    hose,    and    packing. 

28,187.     Same.     The  initials  R.  R.  S.     For  rubber  hose. 
36,108.     The  Darling   Pump  and  Mfg.   Co.,   Ltd..   Williamsi/ort,    Pa.      The 
word   Darcoia.     For  a  rubber   composition   packing   for   oil   well   use. 

ISSUED  JANUARY   26.    1909. 
910,520.      Method    of   manufacturing    solutions  of    caoutchouc.      E.    Fischer, 

Schoneberg,   assignor    to   Siemans  &    Halske,   A.-G.,    Berlin,  Germany. 
910.579.     .Safety  hose  coupling  for  railway  air  brakes.      K.   Rath,  Szabadka, 

Austria- Hungary. 
910,612.     Vehicle  wheel.      G.    \'inet,   Neuilty-sur-Seine,   France. 
910,689.     Pneumatic    pad    for    harness.      J.    M.    Kelly    and    F.    L.    Rankin, 

Greensburg,    Ind. 
910,733.      Vehicle   wheel    rim.      E.   C.    Shaw,    Akron,   Ohio,    assignor   to   The 

B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 
910,735.     Machine   for  mounting  hose  on   mandrels.      S.   J.    Sill,  assignor  of 

one-half  to   H.    H.   Hewitt,    both  of    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
910,770.     Resilient  flexible  conduit.     U.  S.  Armstrong,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

910.868.  Vehicle  wheel  rim.  E.  C.  Shaw,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co. 

910.869.  Vehicle   wheel   rim.      Same. 

910,884.     Scalp    sprayer.      W.    B.    Van    Eps,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 

910.891.     Tubular    structure.      [Woven    fabric,    for    fire   hose    and   the   like.l 

L.    Atwood,    assignor    of    one-fourth    to    J.     M.     O.     Hewitt,    both    of 

IMiiladelphia. 

Trade    Marks. 

28.178.  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  city.  The 
word   Carbon.      I'or    rubber    belting   and    hose. 

30,1 14.  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co..  New  York  city.  The  words 
Seamless  Tube  Hose,  within  and  outside  of  two  circles  forming  the  out- 
line   of   a   section    of   hose.      For    rubber    hose. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from  The  India   Rubber  World  office  at   10   cents  each  postpaid.] 

GREAT   BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIOKS    PUBLISHED. 

The    number   given   is  that   assigned   to   the    Patent   at   the   filing  of  the   Ap- 

jilication.    which    in    the    case   of    those    listed    below    was    in    1907- 

"Denotes  Patents  for  American   Jnzvntions. 

(.\bstracted   in    the    Illustrated   Official  Journai  .   January    13,    1909-] 

20,528  (1907I.  Swinging  rack  for  fire  hose  for  interiors  of  buildings. 
J.    Morris,    Eccles. 

20,660  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  chain  mail  cover,  outside  of  which  is 
a  rubber  or  leather  tread.     C.   R.   Duggan,  Ranchi,  India. 

20,729  (1907).  Emergency  tire  other  than  pneumatic,  and  means  of  at- 
taching  to   the   wheel.      A.    Turnbull,    St.    Mungo    Works,   Glasgow. 

20,764  (1907).  Collar  for  waterproof  coat  for  motorists.  V.  Schneider, 
Paris. 

20,797  (1907).  Inner  tube  for  a  pneumatic  tire,  with  ends  tajyering  to  a 
iwint.      T.   H.    R.    Craig.    Bray,    Ireland. 

20,813  (1907).  Method  of  molding  covers  of  pneumatic  tires.  R.  Milne, 
and    C.    A.    and    R.    F.    Hutcliison,    Prcstwick,    Ayrshire. 

20.892  (1907).  Golf  ball  cover  made  by  twisting  a  tape  of  rubber  into 
a  strained  condition,  tieing  the  ends  together,  and.  with  the  addition 
of  gutta-percha  as  a  binder,  molding  into  a  spherical^  shell.  A  core 
of  rubber  thread  wound  under  tension  is  used.  F.  E.  Blaisdell, 
Kensington,    and    (^tf    Balls,    Ltd.,    Hammersmith,    London. 

20.893  (1907).  Portable  vulcanizer  for  pneumatic  tire  repairs.  F.  Grover, 
E.    Cornock  and    Forgrove    Machinery    Co..    I^eds. 

20,961  (1907).  Golf  ball  with  striking  face  including  gutta-percha  and 
vulcanized   fil>er.      R.    B.    Martin  and  A.   Patrick,    Edinburgh. 

[.Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated   Official   Journal,    January    20.    1909.] 

21.111  (1907).  Wheel  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  11.  Levy  and  F.  P.  Elliott. 
Walthamstow. 

21.112  (1907).  Emergencv  rim  for  pneumatic  tire  and  means  for  attach- 
ment at  the   side  of  disabled  rim.     Same. 

21.280  (1007).  Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  H.  Edmunds,  and 
Martin  D.  Rucker,  Westminster,  Ixindon,  the  latter  of  whom  will  be 
remembered  as  associated  with  Ernest  Terah  Hooley  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  great   Dunlop  tire  company,   several   years  ago. 

21.310  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  non-sHia'i'iK  devices  of  metal  on  either 
side  of    the    tread.      J.    Dorange   and    P.    Buchillet,    Paris. 

2i,>i3  (1907).  Compound  cord  for  fabrics  for  hose  pipe  and  pneumatic 
tires,  made  by  securing  side  bv  side  two  or  more  cords  of  diff^erent 
degrees  of  extensibility  and  o(  the  same  or  different  diameters.  T. 
Slopcr,    Devizes,    Wiltshire. 

21,332  (1907).  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  tires  or  tire  tubes,  heated  elec 
trically  bv  resistances  immersed  in  water  or  other  liquid  contained  in 
the  apparatus.     W.  H.  Welch  and  H.  Frost  &  Co.,  London. 
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21,340  (1907).  Golf  ball  with  core  of  rubber  wound  thread  and  gutta- 
percha cover.     J.   H.  Roger,   Glasgow. 

21,361  (i907">.  Spring  wheel  with  tire  of  tread  members  resting  upon  a 
pneumatic  cushion   enclosed   by  side   plates.      L.   IIcuscli,    Paris,   France. 

21,443  (1907).  Construction  of  hose  pipes.  E.  L.  Curbishley  and  Gorton 
Rubber.' Co.,   Ltd.,    Openshaw,   Manchester. 

21,471  (1907).  Tire  composed  of  thick  bands  of  leather  and  rubber  rest- 
ing upon  laminated  plate  springs.     A.   H.   Swinton,   London. 

•21,473  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  puncture  preventing  device  consisting 
of  hinged  metal  plate  inside  the  cover.  ^L  M.  Mills,  Kingsbridge, 
New   \ork. 

[Abstracted   in   the   Iixustrated   Official   Journal,   January   27,    1909. 1 
21,700   C1907).     Metallic    puncture   preventing   band    to    fit   between    the    air 

tube   and   cover  of  pneumatic   tires.      A.    Hopkins,    Dartford,    Kent. 
21,726   (1907).  _  Circumferentially    divided    rim    for   pneumatic    tires.      S.    Z. 

de  Ferranti,  Grindleford,  Derbyshire. 
21,772   (1907).     Synthetic     india-rubber.       A.     Heinemann,      Maida     Vale, 

London. 
*2i,8o9   (1907).     Men's   garters.      G.    H.    Phelps.    Boston,    Massachusetts. 
21,863    (1907).     Fabric    construction    for    tire    covers.      E.    Herkner,    Ober- 

schoneweide,    Berlin,   Germany. 
21,887   (1907).     Automatic  inflator   for  motor  car  tires.      G.   T.    Adams  and 

W.   G.   Martin.  Tonbridge  Wells,  Kent. 
a',893   (1907).     Heater  for  denial   rubber.     C.   E.  Woodstock,   Carlisle. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED   (with  Dates  of  Application). 

393-551    (Aug.  6,   190S).     F.   Oialmandrier.     Employment  of  gelatine  in  tire 
repairs. 

393,590   (Aug.  21).     Trigwell.      Repairs  for  tire  covers. 
393,649   (Aug.    25).      R.   J.    Evans.      Rubber   tire. 
393,669   (Oct.    31,    1907).      Pneumatic    tire. 

393.754  (July  21,    1908).     A.   G.   Chamboniere.     Two  piece  rim  for  tires. 
393,767   (Aug.    5).     de   Launay   and   la   Mothaye.      Protector    for  pneumatic 
tires. 

393.831    (Aug.    31).     L.    Eoirault,    P.    Boucher   and   M.    Dechaume.      Wheel 
with   elastic   tire. 

393,841  (Sept.    l).      F.    Weith.      Cover    for   pneumatic    tire. 

393,849  (Nov.  7,  1907).     A.  Loiseau.     Pneumatic  tire. 

393,857  (Sept.   I,   1908).     A.   M.  MacFarland.     Tire. 

393.865  (Sept.   i).     J.   L.  G.  Dykes.     Tire. 

394.007  (Sept.    7).      E.    Degener-Eoning.      Elastic  tire. 

394,046  (Nov.    15,    1907).     D.    Lance.      Elastic  tire. 

394.117  (Sept.    II,    igo8).     G.  Middleton.      Protector   for  tires. 

394,015  (Sept.   7).     O.   Vogel.     Electric  storage  apparatus. 

394,198  (Nov.    19,   1907).     A.   Wolber.     Pneumatic   tire. 

394,355  (Sept.   16,   1908).     C.  G.  Rodeck.     Wheel  tire  of  steel  cables. 


also  specimens  of  tlic  impure  rii1)bcr  as  extracted  by  the  natives, 
and  a  herbarium  specimen  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  Lan- 
dolpliia  Tlwllonii.  [This  plant  is  illustrated  in  The  1nui.\  Rub- 
ber WoRLn,  May  i,  1903 — page  261.] 


[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villier  Paris  at 
50    cents   each,   postpaid.]  '  ' 


"LANDOLPHIA"  ROOT  RUBBER. 


[from  the  kew  "bulletin,"  .n'o.  10,  1908.] 
lyiR.  FELIX  H.  HUNICKE,  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  of 
America,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
guayule  rubber  industry  of  Me.xico,  has  recently  visited  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Black  River,  Stanley  Pool  District,  Congo 
Free  State,  and  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  a  series  of  samples  illustrating  the  process  which 
he  has  evolved  for  obtaining  a  good  sample  of  rubber  from  the 
bark  of  the  roots  of  Laiulolphia  Tlwllonii.  The  roots  are  cut 
up  into  sections  from  which  the  bark  is  removed,  and  the  woody 
portions  are  then  discarded.  The  separated  bark  is  then  placed 
in  the  "Hunicke"  machine  and  grotmd  to  powder,  with  the  result 
that  the  finely  granulated  bark  falls  out  and  the  rubber  is  left 
behind.  This  rubber  appears  to  be  practically  free  from  the 
impurities  of  pieces  of  bark  which  are  always  to  be  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  rubber  as  extracted  by  the  natives. 
The  rubber  may  be  sheeted  or  exported  direct  in  the  somewhat 
granular  form  in  w-hich  it  is  turned  out  by  the  process.  The 
rubber  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  yield  from  the  roots  is 
said  to  be  about  10  per  cent.  .\s  the  process  is  of  a  simple 
character,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  power,  the  new 
process  seems  likely  to  make  a  considerable  advance  in  the  value 
of  the  Landolphia  root  rubber.  The  value  of  the  Landolphia 
does  not  end  with  the  rubber,  for  from  the  granulated  bark  a 
fine,  rich,  red  brown  dye  is  obtained.  Mr.  Hunicke  has  pre- 
sented samples  both  of  the  granulated  bark  and  of  the  dye,  and 


"PALO    AMARILLO"    AGAIN. 

T^IIE  enterprise  known  as  the  Consolidated  Palo  .\marillo 
■^  Rubber  Co.  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  i, 
1909 — page  191]  continues  to  attract  much  attention  in  the  Mexi- 
can press.  The  report  generally  is  that  the  company  has  been 
formed  to  work  under  a  concession  carrying  the  exclusive  right 
to  extract  rubber  from  two  wild  trees,  "Palo  amarillo"  and 
"Amate,"  which  thrive  in  different  parts  of  the  republic,  and  to 
make  rubber  goods  and  by  products  from  the  material  gained. 
Work  must  be  in  progress  on  a  commercial  scale  within  three 
years  from  February  I  last.  The  company  is  incorporated  in 
one  of  the  western  United  States,  with  $20,000,000  capital  author- 
ized, and  the  officers  are  George  W.  Young,  president ;  Robert 
H.  McCurdy,  vice  president;  and  Frederick  Kopf,  all  connected 
with  prominent  New  York  business  houses,  and  William  H. 
Ellis,  described  as  a  banker  and  broker.  New  York  and  Mexico 
City,  general  manager.  These  details  are  supplied  to  The  India 
Rubber  World  by  W.  H.  Ellis.  Further  information  could  not 
be  obtained  at  the  banking  office  of  George  W.  Young,  No.  59 
Cedar  street.  New  York. 

*        *        * 

There  is  so  much  interest  of  late  with  regard  to  "Palo  ama- 
rillo" that  the  following  statement  which  comes  from  one  of  the 
best  equipped  chemical  laboratories  making  a  specialty  of  india- 
rubber,  is  timely : 

"We  had  some  of  the  latex  sent  up  and  the  samples  we  made 
from  the  milk  of  the  latex  gave  us  in  gum  34  per  cent,  and  resin 
6  per  cent.  The  gum  gave  absolutely  no  cure  and  gave  no  elas- 
ticity. We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  rubber  in 
the  gum,  but  the  gum  was  a  rubber  like  gum  but  so  sticky  that 
it  could  not  be  worked  on  a  mill.  It  might  make  a  first  class 
fly  paper." 


NEW  GUAYULE  RUBBER  FACTORIES. 


ANEW  factory  is  being  erected  at  Puerto  del  Carmen,  in  the 
state  of  Coahuila,  Mexico,  to  extract  rubber  from  the 
guayule  plant,  by  Compania  Guayulera  de  Torreon,  S.  A.  men- 
tioned in  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1907  (page  320). 
The  officers  are  Manuel  Garza  Aldape,  president ;  Baltazar  G. 
Peila,  vice-president  and  manager ;  and  G.  G.  Barreda,  secretary. 
These,  with  Adolfo  Aymes  and  Alelesio  Garza,  form  the  directory. 
A  letter  to  The  India  Rubber  World  regarding  this  company 
says :  "They  have  stunipage  contract  covering  a  long  period  on 
an  immense  tract  of  land,  covered  with  guayule,  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  state,  and  some  100  miles  west  and  south 
of  the  Texas  line.  This  contract  was  entered  into  under  very 
favorable  conditions  some  time  ago,  and  the  erection  of  a  factory 
plant  has  been  contracted  for.  They  expect  to  become  large 
producers  of  rubber  when  the  market  will  justify  it,  and  at 
present  will  extract  some  25  tons  per  month,  and  the  product  will 
probably  be  contracted  to  European  concerns." 

R.  L.  Bonnet,  who  is  manager  of  the  American  Bank  of  Tor- 
reon, and  Enrico  Notholt  have  undertaken  the  erection  of  the 
factory,  for  which  purpose  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Mexican 
newspapers  as  having  asked  the  government  for  exemption  from 
taxation  for  10  years  on  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  be  in- 
vested in  its  construction. 

Compaiiia  Guayulera  de  Saltillo  was  mentioned  in  the  Torreon 
(Mexico)  Enterprise  of  February  6  as  about  ready  to  begin  on 
a  large  scale  the  operation  of  their  plant  at  Saltillo  for  the  ex- 
traction of  rubber  from  the  guayule  shrub,  by  a  special  chemical 
process. 
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What   The    Rubber   Planters   Are    Doing. 


"CASTILLOA"    KUBBER    RESULTS    IN    MEXICO. 

AN  American  crude  rubber  merchant  in  Boston  advises  The 
India  Rubber  World:  "Shipments  of  CastiUoa  from 
Mexican  plantations  have  now  begun  to  come  forward 
with  regularity,  and  I  think  the  increase  in  the  amount  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hevea  has  been  from  Malaya  and 
Ceylon."  He  mentions  the  recent  receipt  and  sale  of  2,000  pounds 
of  plantation  CastUloa  rubber  from  one  plantation  in  Mexico, 
which  realized  go  cents  a  pound  for  "grcna"  and  $1.05  for 
"biscuits,"  the  latter  being  exceptionally  fine.  Shipments  from 
two  other  plantations  are  mentioned,  which  also  brought  good 
prices.  Our  correspondent  adds :  "All  these  plantations  will  tap 
a  much  increased  quantity  this  season ;  in  fact,  one,  I  expect, 
will  tap  something  like  15,000  or  20,000  pounds."  This  informa- 
tion is  communicated  with  reserve  as  to  the  particular  plantations 
involved.  On  this  page  appears  an  illustration  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  lot  of  cultivated  CastUloa  rubber  gathered  by  La 
Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  on  their  estate  in  Mexico, 
and  placed  on  exhibition  for  some  time  doing  December  in  the 
store  cf  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Nos.  S73-57P  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  shipment  amounted  in  weight  to  10,000 
pounds,  and  is  referred  to  as  covering  the  collections  for  six 
weeks. 

LA    ZACUALPA    "PLANTATION"    RESULTS. 

Some  details  of  rubber  yields  of  the   La  Zacualpa   Plantation 
Co.,   on   their   Mexicin   estate,   appeared    in   The   Indi.-v   Rubber 


"Castilloa"  Rubber  from   "La   Zacualpa." 

[A  shipment  of  10. coo  pounds  on  exhibition  at  llie  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.'s 
store  in  San  Francisco.] 

World  August  i,  1908  (page  374),  the  salient  point  being  that 
in  the  collection  of  40,600  pounds  of  rubber  in  1907  the  yield  per 
tree,  averaging  slightly  under  6  years  old,  was  2.52  ounces  from 
each  tapping.  Most  of  the  trees  in  question  were  tapped  only 
once.  .\  later  report  signed  by  O.  H.  Harrison,  vice-president 
and  resident  director  of  the  company,  states  that  as  an  experi- 
ment some  7-ycar-oId  trees,  4  months  after  having  yielded  3 
ounces  of  rubber  each,  were  subjected  to  "severe  tapping"  and 
gave  from  8  to  11  ounces  each  of  rubber  as  treated  by  the  com- 
pany's process,  which  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  10  to  14  ounces 
of  the  rubber  ordinarily  obtained  from  CastUloa,  and  of  the 
character  upon  which  usual  estiinates  of  yield  are  based.  The 
report  points  to  the  assurance  of  the  company  that  CastUloa 
trees  6  or  7  years  old  will  stand  three  tappings  a  year,  giving  a 
total   of  6  ounces  per  tree.     Mr.   Harrison  states  that  bis  com- 


pany shipped  on  account  of  the  1907  dividends,  in  addition  to  the 
40,600  pounds  referred  to  already,  15,900  pounds  from  wild  trees 
on  the    company's  property,  and  neighboring  lands  of  his  own. 

RUBBER   PLANTERS   OF   HAWAH. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Rubber  Grow- 
ers' Association  (Honolulu,  November  19)  was  well  attended, 
and  the  members  appeared  enthusiastic  over  the  results  ob- 
tained up  to  date  and  the  prospects  for  further  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Wilcox,  in  charge  of  the  government  experiment 
station,  read  a  report  on  experiments  conducted  under  his  direc- 
tion, which  convinced  him  that  rubber  as  now  grown  in  the 
territory  would  yield  an  assured  profit.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  citizens  other  than  rubber  planters,  who 
commented  upon  the  desirability  of  having  other  industries  than 
sugar  in  Hawaii,  and  the  whole  population  seem  to  look  forward 
to  good  results  being  derived  from  rubber. 

Mr.  F.  T.  P.  Waterhousc,  one  of  the  members  present,  had 
published  during  the  year  a  report  of  a  visit  to  the  rubber  plan- 
tations of  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  Java.  Hugh  Howell,  an  officer 
nf  the  association,  was  referred  to  as  the  father  of  rubber  plant- 
ing in  Hawaii.  The  original  Ceara  rubber  trees  planted  by  him 
about  10  years  ago  at  Nahiku,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  are  still 
alive  and  flourishing.     The  meeting  wound  up  with  a  banquet. 

The  ofiicers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Dr.  E.  C.  Water- 
house,  president;  H.  A.  Baldwin,  vice  president;  D.  C.  Lindsay, 
secretary  and  treasurer ;  Hugh  Howell  and  F.  L.  Waldron,  trus- 
tees. A  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  association  appeared 
in  The  India  Rubber  World  December  I,  1907  (page  87). 

The  interest  of  the  Hawaiian  territorial  government  in  the 
fiubject  of  rubber  culture  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  includes  an  ofiicial 
designated   as   "assistant   in   rubber   investigation." 

NEW   PLANTINfi    COMPANY   IN   HAWAII. 

A  cnuroRATiON  has  been  formed  for  planting  rubber  at  Puna, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  known  as  the  Pacific  Development  Co., 
Limited.  The  authorized  capital  is  $30,000,  and  its  officers  E.  C. 
Brown,  president ;  F.  L.  Waldron,  vice  president ;  B.  von  Damm, 
secretary  and  treasurer..  They  have  planted  to  date  36,017  Ceara 
rubber  trees  on  113  acres  and  8,700  Hevea  on  47  acres.  The 
company  have  also  planted  some  pineapples  and  cocoanuts. 

RETIREMENT  OF  SIR   DANIEL  MORRIS. 

Sir  Dakiki.  Mokkis,  k.  c.  m.  g.,  d.  sc,  has  retired  from  the 
post  of  imperial  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  British  West 
Indies,  which  he  had  occupied  with  conspicuous  success  since 
August,  1898.  Dr.  Morris  had  previously  been  assistant  director  of 
the  royal  botanic  gardens  at  Kew.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
"Cantor  lectures"  on  india-rubber,  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London,  in  .\pril,  iSoS,  a  notable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  rubber,  and  in  his  official  position  encouraged  the 
development  of  rubber  culture  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Daniel 
has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Francis  Watts,  c.  M.  c,  late  superin- 
tendent of  agriculture  for  the  Leeward  islands. 

THE    WEST    INDIA    COMMITTEE. 

Sir  Henry  Katz  Davsox,  recently  elected  cliairman  of  the  im- 
portant West  India  Committee  in  London— after  having  been 
vice  chairman  since  1898,  was  born  in  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
where  his  family  in  1816  founded  a  successful  business  firm  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  In  1845  Sir  Henry  entered  the 
colonial  service,  in  which  be  won  distinction.  He  concerned 
himself  with  the  development  of  British  Guiana  resources,  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  balata  trade  which,  in  that  colony,  bad  its 
begimiing  in  Berbice,  Sir  Henry's  native  district.  The  West 
India    Committee    are    stimulating   the    planting   of   rubber,    and 
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made  a  notable  display  at  the  London  Rubber  Exhibition  last 
September. 

Rubber  of  the  Castilloa  species  was  first  planted  on  the  island 
of  Tobago  about  20  years  ago,  by  Captain  Short,  for  shading 
cacao.  Some  of  the  trees  are  now  7  feet  in  girth.  About  10 
years  ago  the  West  India  Rubber  Plantation  Syndicate,  Limited, 
commenced  planting  Castilloa  on  the  "Louis  d'Or"  estate,  where 
they  are  now  tapping.  They  use  centrifugal  coagulating  process 
of  Biffen  and  Howard,  turning  out,  it  is  said,  fine  rubber. 

On  the  island  of  Trinidad  there  are  about  50  plantations  of 
Castilloa  rubber,  from  a  few  of  which  exports  of  rubber  have 
been  made. 

TAPPnfG   TOOL   FOR    "CASTILLOA." 

The  illustration  shows  a  new  type  of  tapping  tool  for  use  on 
Castilloa  rubber  trees..  The  blade  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
slipped  up  or  down,  away  from  the  guard,  enabling  it  to  make 

either  a  deep  or  shallow  cut. 
That  is  about  all  the  description 
that  is  needed  with  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  in  use  on  the  Mexi- 
can plantation  of  The  German- 
American  Coffee  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  MEXICO. 

Mr.  J.-iiiES  C.  li.\RVEY  has  re- 
signed his  connection  with  the 
Mexican  Mutual  Planters'  Co. 
(Chicago)  as  general  manager 
of  "La  Junta"  plantation,  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  to  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  pri- 
vate planting  interests.  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  Feb- 
ruary I,  1909 — page  184.] 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lyman,  president 
and  manager  of  Batavia  Co.,  Inc. 
(Milwaukee,  Wisconsin),  while 
visiting  Mexico  recently,  in- 
formed Tlic  Mexican  Herald 
that  experimental  tappings  just 
made  on  their  plantation  in  Oaxaca  gave  very  satisfactory  indi- 
cations as  to  the  yield  of  rubber  to  be  expected  when  the  trees 
are  more  mature.  Mr.  C.  A.  Coe,  general  manager  of  Mexican 
Development  and  Construction  Co.  (Oshkosh,  Wisconsin),  is 
reported  by  the  same  paper  to  have  made  similar  statements 
regarding  his  company's  plantation  "El  Modelo"  in  Oaxaca. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Hacienda  del 
Corte,  Inc.,  owners  of  "Del  Corte"  rubber  plantation  in  the  state 
of  Oaxaca,   Mexico,   will  be   held   in   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin,   on 
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PLANTING  MORE  RUBBER  IN  BORNEO. 

New  rubber  planting  enterprises  continue  to  be  formed  in  the 
territory  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Co.,  a  chartered  company 
having  sovereign  and  territorial  rights  over  the  whole  of  the 
state  of  British  North  Borneo.  This  chartered  company  has 
granted  concessions  on  favorable  conditions  to  a  number  of 
companies  for  planting  rubber,  tobacco,  and  other  crops.  The 
rubber  companies  so  formed  to  date  are: 

Sapong  Rubber  and  Tobacco  Estate,  Limited.  Formed  April,  1905: 
offices,   London;   capital   issued,    £75,000;   rubber  planted,   750   acres. 

British  Borneo  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  April,  1905;  ofifices, 
Glasgow;    capital   issued,    £30,000;    rubber   planted,    1,000   acres. 

Tenom  (Borneo)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  January,  1906;  offices, 
Glasgow;    capital   subscribed,     £43,000;   rubber  planted,    1,000   iicres. 

Manchester  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  February,  1906; 
offices,   Manchester;   capital  subscribed,    £54,000;   rubber  planted,   900   acres. 

Langkon  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  March,  1906; 
offices.   I.ondon;   capital   subscribed,    £60,000;   rubber  planted,   600  acres. 

Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  June,  1907;  offices, 
London;    capital   subscribed,    £61,000;    rubber  planted,   600  acres. 


Sekong  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  June,  1908;  offices,  London;  cap- 
ital allotted,    £60,007;   rubber  planted,   300   acres. 

North  Borneo  State  Rubber,  Limited.  Formed  November,  1908;  offices, 
London;    capital    subscribed,     £100,000;    rubber   planted,    200    acres. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  eight  companies  is  £760,000;  the  amount 
of  capital  issued,  as  shown  above,  £483,007.  The  acreage  of  rubber  planted, 
at  latest  accounts,  mosti  •  Hervea,  was  5,350.  Some  of  these  companies 
are   planting   more  or   less  tobacco. 

YIELDS    OF    PLANTED    "HEVEA"    RUBBER. 

Ten  rubber  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya  report  officially 
the  yields,  for  three  calendar  j-ears  past,  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  companies  named  are  among  the  largest 
producers,  but  the  choice  of  these  ten  has  been  made  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  complete  figures  relating  to  them  happen 
to  be  in  hand  at  the  moment  of  this  writing.  Presumably  other 
companies  have  made  corresponding  progress  in  the  rate  of  yield, 
and  the  management  of  the  companies  in  this  list  would  appear 
to  be  justified  in  arranging  their  affairs  in  the  expectation  that 
when  more  of  their  trees  are  tapped  they  will  obtain  proportion- 
ately larger  yields. 

Anglo-^NIalay  Rubber  Co 9i,7i3  224,150   0349,450 

Linggi    Plantations I7>228  110,740     271,500 

Damansara  (Selangor)  Rubber  Co.  ..  11,904  57.3/6     124,710 

Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates.  32,623  63,615     111,585 

Selangor  Rubber  Co 70,577  120,524  {1186,096 

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates 97.193     181,156 

Sumatra  Para  Rubber  Plantations...  13.419  43.852      64,030 

Malacca    Rubber   Plantations 14.500  9,000      46,534 

Vallambrosa    Rubber   Co 156,922  222.459     262,459 

P.  P.  K.  Ceylon  Rubber  Estates 8,305  14.800      29,000 

Total    (ten  companies) 417.191     963.8091,626.500 

a — Including  2,456  pounds  held  over   from   last  year. 
b — Including   1,920  pounds  "rambong"  rubber. 

RUBBER    PLANTING    MISCELLANY. 

The  Federated  Malay  States,  which  are  under  British  control, 
do  not  embrace  all  the  rubber  plantations  in  Malaya.  In  the 
native  governed  state  of  Kelantang  about  22,000  acres  have 
been  planted  to  rubber.  Much  planting  has  been  done  also  in 
the  native  state  of  Johore,  including  the  "Lanadron"  estate, 
owned  by  Pears's  soap  interests,  and  already  largely  productive. 
Account  must  be  taken,  also,  of  the  plantations  in  the  Straits 
Settleinents,  a  British  colony  distinct  from  the  Federated  Malay 
Sitates. 

The  samples  of  plantation  rubber  from  Ceylon  shown  at  the 
Ceylon  court  at  the  Olympia  rubber  exhibition  last  fall  were 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Liverpool,  after  which 
they  were  sold,  in  spite  of  having  been  tossed  about,  packed 
and  unpacked  time  and  again,  at  prices  up  to  5J.  2d.  for  worm 
crepe,  5.f.  3rf.  for  sheet,  and  5J.  5d.  for  biscuits.  The  Ceylon 
Observer's  London  correspondent  would  not  be  surprised,  in  the 
face  of  these  results,  if  the  Ceylon  exhibitors  should  turn  out  to 
have  netted  a  direct  profit  on  their  participation  in  the  Olympia 
show. 

NEW    "SAN   MIGUEL"    INDICTMENTS. 

Some  months  ago  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  Qiicago 
returned  indictments  against  two  officials  of  the  San  Miguel 
Plantation  Co.,  upon  an  alleged  charge  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud.  The  parties  referred  to  were  Talton  Embry,  vice 
president,  and  Hiram  E.  Rose,  secretary,  of  the  company.  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  September  i,  1908 — page  403.] 
Later,  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Chicago,  demurrers 
in  these  cases  were  filed,  and  on  December  11,  1908,  sustained 
by  the  court.  New  indictments  were  then  found  against  Embry 
and  Rose,  upon  the  same  charge,  and  also  against  Richard 
Walsh,  president  of  the  San  Miguel  company,  the  whole  being 
docketed  as  Case  No.  4,132  in  the  district  court.  FoUow^ing 
the  new  indictments  bench  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  defendants,  and  appearance  bonds  given  by  each.  No 
further  action  had  been  taken  in  the  case  at  last  accounts. 
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Some    India-Rubber    Interests    in     Europe. 


BUNLOP    HUBBER    FACTORY    IN    JAPAN. 

THE  shareholders  of  Diiiilop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited, 
at  a  special  meeting  (London,  February  i),  approved  of 
a  proposition  of  their  directors  to  become  interested  in  a 
rubber  factory  in  Japan,  of  which  an  intimation  occurred  in  the 
address  by  Chairman  du  Cros  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World, 
February  I,  1909 — page  171.]  The  Dunlop  interests  have  had  no 
direct  representation  in  the  Orient  hitherto,  except  a  selling 
agency  for  Japan,  since  1906 — the  firm  of  H.  &  W.  Greer.  The 
Dunlops  have  invested  no  capital  in  that  concern,  however,  be- 
yond a  stock  of  bicycle  tires.  The  firm  of  Greer  have  now  brought 
forward  a  plan  to  organize  a  rubber  factory  in  Japan,  capitalized 
at  £81,000  [=$394,186.50],  of  which  the  Dunlop  company  will 
receive  £15,000  [^$72,997.50]  in  full  paid  preference  shares  for 
their  trade-marks  and  also  a  royalty  in  perpetuity  on  all  tires 
manufactured  by  the  new  company.  A  director  in  the  Dunlop 
•company  will  have  a  seat  on  the  board. 

OTHER    DUNLOP    INTERESTS. 

The  directors  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  who  have 
not  been  paid  fees  from  the  funds  of  that  company  hitherto,  but 
have  relied  for  compensation  upon  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co., 
Limited,  will  receive  hereafter  fees  aggregating  £2,000  a  year, 
and  such  further  sums  as  the  company  may  in  future  determine 
in  general  meeting. 

It  would  appear  that  not  all  the  branches  of  the  Dunlop  tire 
COMPAXY  are  worked  so  profitably  as  the  parent  company,  whose 
large  dividends  have  been  recently  reported  in  The  India 
Rubber  World.  The  report  of  the  Societe  Frangais  des  Pneu- 
matiques  Dunlop,  Limited,  for  the  financial  year  ending  July  31, 
1908,  showed  a  net  loss  of  £11,744.  hut  on  account  of  the  balance 
carried  over  from  the  past  the  directors  recommended  a  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£13,851  to  be  carried  to  the  new  account. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian-American  India-Rubber  Co.,  "Treugolnik,"  of 
St.  Petersburg,  announce  the  complete  merger  with  them  of 
the  important  house  of  Leopold  Neuscheller,  of  the  same  city, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  being  assumed  in  full.  The  general 
management  of  the  sales  department  under  the  new  arrangement 
has  been  entrusted  to  H.  van  Gilse  von  der 
Pals.  The  community  of  interest  of  the  two 
1860\  firms  was  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber 

World   September   i,   1908,    (page  399),  and 
also    the    addition     to     the    firm    name    of 
♦AEPiiH.  KJiEH.MO     Russian-American  company  of  "Treugolnik," 
a  Russion  word  for  "triangle,"  or  "three-cornered,"  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  company's  long  used  trade  mark. 

The  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  "Russia,"  Gebriider  Freysinger 
("Russia"  Rubber  Goods  Factory,  Freysinger  Brothers),  at 
Riga-Sassenhof,  announce  that  engineer  Friedrich  Krauss  has 
by  mutual  consent  retired  as  a  general  partner  of  the  firm  as 
from  January  I  last,  but  will  continue  his  connection  with  the 
firm  as  a  special  partner.  Power  of  attorney  was  granted  under 
the  same  date  to  Paul  Vieweger,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  for  many  years. 

GERMANY. 

The  retirement  is  announced  of  Adolf  Prinzhorn  from  active 
service  in  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapcrcha-Com- 
pagnie  (Hanover),  of  which  he  has  been  for  many  years  man- 
aging director.  Herr  Liidecke  also  retired  from  active  service, 
but  both  gentlemen  will  continue  to  give  the  firm  the  benefit  of 
their  experience.  Herr  Prinzhorn  recently  made  an  extensive 
visit  to  the  rubber  planting  regions  of  the  Far  East.  [See  The 
India  Rubber  World,  November  i,  1908— page  72.] 

The   name   of   the   Hannoversche   Gummiwaren-   und    Balata- 


Treibriemen-Fabrik,  Adolf  Prestien,  has  been  changed  to  Hanno- 
versche Gummiwaren-  und  Textilriemen-Fabrik,  Adolf  Prestien 
(Hanover  Rubber  Goods  and  Woven  Belting  Works).  The  for- 
mer partnership  has  been  dissolved,  through  the  retirement  of 
L'lrich  Struck  and  Hcinrich  Augustin,  leaving  Adolf  Prestien 
sole  owner. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  Herz,  rubber  goods 
manufacturers  of  Berlin,  Flerr  Wilhelm  Herz,  already  Geheimer 
Kommersienrat,  has  been  honored  by  the  Kaiser  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  second  class,  with  the  Star. 
Mr.  Herz  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  German  rubber  trade, 
but  although  he  has  reached  the  age  of  86,  he  still  shows 
untiring  energy,  being  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
works,  and  holding  even  now  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thiiringer  Schlauchweberei  und  Gummiwcrk  G.  m.  C.  H., 
with  410,000  marks  [=$97,580]  capital,  has  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  at  Waltershausen  of  linen  and  rubber  hose,  me- 
chanical rubber  goods,  and  pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  by  Fritz 
Kestner  and  Ludwig  Wulf,  the  latter  sometime  connected  with 
the  rubber  factory  of  B.  Polack,  also  in  Waltershausen. 

Mannheimer  Gummi,-  Guttapercha-  und  Asbest-Fabrik,  A.  G. 
(Mannheim)  have  had  another  good  year,  and  the  dividend 
is  10  per  cent.,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

RUBBER  WORKS  MOVED  FROM  RERUN. 

Vereinigte  Berliner-Frankfurter  Gummiwaren-Fabriken  have 
transferred  their  Berlin  works  to  Lichterfelde-Ost,  Steinstrasse, 
3,  where  new  works  have  been  completed  and  a  modern 
machinery  plant  installed.  For  the  convenience  of  customers  in 
the  city  an  office  and  warehouse  have  been  opened  in  Berlin  near 
Potsdamer  platz.  The  Berlin  works,  on  the  river  Spree,  were 
among  the  oldest  in  the  rubber  trade  in  Germany,  having  been 
established  in  1849  by  an  Englishman  named  Elliott.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  company  has  been  largely  developed  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Emil  Spannagel,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  The  company  have  factories  also  at  Glen- 
hausen  and  at  Grottau  (Bohemia). 

AUSTRIA. 

Vereinigte  Gummiwaren-Fabriken,  Harburg-Wien,  vormals 
Menier-J.  N.  Reithoffer,  at  their  Vienna  headquarters,  have 
granted  joint  power  of  attorney  to  Karl  Reiser,  chief  cashier  at 
the  Wimpassing  factory,  in  succession  to  Franz  Stingle,  imperial 
counselor.  ' 

profits  of  GEORGE  ANGUS  &  CO. 

The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  George  Angus  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, manufacturers  of  leather  belting,  balata,  and  cotton  belt- 
ings, and  woven  hose  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  and  Bentham,  Lan- 
caster, shows  a  net  profit  of  £33,280  i6.s.  4d.  [=$161,961.10]. 
Dividends  5  per  cent,  on  preference  and  10  per  cent,  on  or- 
dinary shares,  with  4  per  cent,  on  mortgage  debenture  stock. 
Balance  carried  forward  £36,458  SJ.  lod.,  practically  the  same 
as  last  year.  From  1899  to  the  present  the  annual  dividend 
on  ordinary  has  been  10  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  1901, 
1904,  1905  and  1906,  in  which   i2'/2  per  cent,  was  paid. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

M.\cLAREN  &  SON.s,  Limited,  registered  in  London  December 
I,  1908,  with  £42,000  capital  (of  which  £12,000  in  preference 
shares),  succeed  to  the  business  of  Maclaren  &  Sons,  pub- 
lishers of  The  India  Rubber  Journal  and  other  trade  journals. 
Directors:  W.  F.  de  Bois  Maclaren,  F.  Copeman,  J.  Allison, 
J.  H.  Macadam    and  Herbert  Wright. 

The  voluntary  liquidation  is  reported  of  Elastes  Co.,  Limited, 
an  English  company  manufacturing  "Elastes,"  a  tire  filler. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  have  removed  their  London 
agency  from  the  premises  occupied  for  the  past  eight  years  to 
larger  quarters  in  Basma  House,  13A,  Fore  street,  E.  C. 
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The    Editor's    Book   Table. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA: 
Its  History,  People,  Commerce,  Industries,  and  Resources.  Abridged 
Edition.  Editor  in  Chief,  Arnold  Wright  (London).  Assistant  Editor, 
H.  A.  Cartwright  (Singapore).  London:  Lloyd's  Greater  Britain  Publish- 
ing Co.,   Limited.      1908.      [Cloth.     Large  4to.     Pp.   285.     Price,    12s.   6d.] 

FEW  of  the  oversea  possessions  of  the  British  crown,  outside 
of  India  and  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  can  compare 
in  interest  and  importance  with  the  Straits  Settlements — 
the  central  point  of  which  is  Singapore — and  the  related  Malay 
States  under  British  rule.  British  Malaya,  indeed,  provides 
to-day  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustration  throughout  the 
empire  of  the  remarkable  national  genius  of  England  for  coloni- 
zation. Only  a  few  decades  ago  the  area  covered  by  the  Straits 
Settlements  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  writers  of  boys'  stories. 
It  was  the  region  of  pirate  junks,  of  marauding  tribes  who 
shared  the  primeval  forests  with  the  hardly  more  wild  man-eating 
animals.  To-day  life  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  nowhere  more 
orderly,  life  nowhere  safer;  systematic  and  efficient  government 
prevails,  and  wealth  is  being  amassed  at  a  rate  almost  fabulous, 
carrying  with  it  the  introduction  of  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
gances of  the  best  civilization  that  the  world  affords. 

Not  that  the  whole  scene  has  been  changed ;  far  from  it.  The 
original  inhabitants  remain,  with  their  costumes,  manners, 
religions,  and  outward  forms  of  government.  But  a  new  element 
has  entered,  and  it  controls — quietly,  and  behind  the  scenes,  but 
none  the  less  effectively.  His  Highness,  Sir  Ahmad  Maatharn 
Shah'ibini  Almerhum  Ali,  K.  c.  M.  G.,  the  Sultan  of  Pahang,  for 
example,  may  rule  the  people  of  his  district  with  all  the  pomp 
and  picturesque  display  of  his  ancestors,  but  the  local  British 
"resident"  has  the  last  word  when  a  question  of  real  moment  is 
to  be  decided.  The  Chinaman,  too,  has  appeared  on  the  scene, 
as  is  evident  from  the  mercantile  advertisements  in  the  Kuala 
Lumpen  and  other  daily  newspapers,  or  from  every  page 
of  the  city  directory  of  Singapore,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  in 
control. 

So  much  by  way  of  suggestion  of  the  breadth  of  the  subject. 
As  for  the  book,  its  mere  appearance,  even  before  one  has  a 
glance  at  the  contents,  commands  respect  and  invites  confidence. 
It  would  be  hard  to  suggest  a  feature  of  life  in  the  region  to 
which  it  relates  that  has  been  overlooked  by  the  compilers,  who 
in  most  cases  have  had  the  assistance  of  collaborators  of  reputa- 
tion as  specialists.  There  is  history,  description  of  the  country, 
and  an  account  of  the  native  peoples.  Everything  seems  to  have 
been  covered,  and  every  page  bears  the  impress  of  painstaking, 
and  that  suggests  accuracy.  On  this  point  we  may  quote  The 
Malay  Mail,  published  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  as  commending 
the  book  in  the  latter  respect,  especially.  The  number  of  pages 
mentioned  above  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work, 
as  the  typographical  style  admits  of  four  times  as  much  reading 
matter  as  one  is  accustomed  nowadays  to  find  on  a  page,  and  the 
effect  is  pleasing.  And  there  must  be  a  thousand  attractive  and 
informing  illustrations. 

Of  course  planting  is  dealt  with,  and  rubber  planting.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carruthers,  director  of  agriculture  in  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Crosbie  Roles,  editor  of  The  Times  of  Ceylon, 
write  on  rubber,  and  the  illustrations  of  plantation  rubber  being 
prepared  by  modern  machinery,  under  scientific  methods,  com- 
pare strikingly  with  some  forms  of  native  handiwork  pictured  on 
other  pages. 

This  book  is  described  on  its  title  page  as  an  "abridged  edition," 
which  it  is.  The  first  imprint  was  a  sumptuous  subscription  work 
embellished  with  a  vast  number  of  portraits,  which  have  been 
omitted  in  printing  the  work  for  wider  distribution.  Likewise 
biographies  of  local  and  present  celebrities  have  been  dispensed. 
But  even  "abridged"  the  book  is  a  wonder  of  fulness.  As  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  alone  the  book  is  worth  its  price. 


"THE  ARGOSY"  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  AND  DIREC- 
tory  for  1909.  Georgetown:  The  Argosy  Co.,  Limited.  1909.  [Cloth. 
8vo.     Pp.  i.x   -\-   352.      Price,  $1.20.] 

Few  corners  of  the  British  empire  are  more  remote  from  the 
center  than  little  British  Guiana,  the  sole  British  possession  in 
South  America.  Yet  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
well-edited  Georgetown  newspaper.  The  Argosy,  will  gain  the 
impression  that  the  apparent  isolation  of  the  colonists  by  no 
means  keeps  them  out  of  touch  with  the  mother  country,  or 
with  the  world  at  large.  This  impression  is  strengthened  by  a 
look  over  the  very  complete  handbook  which  the  proprietors  of 
this  newspaper  have  brought  out  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A 
glance  through  its  pages  reminds  one  of  England  in  many  ways ; 
in  fact,  British  Guiana  life  is  evidently  an  England  in  miniature, 
judging  from  the  "institutions"  listed  in  this  book.  British- 
Guiana  is  of  importance  to  the  rubber  trade  as  a  producer  on  a 
continually  growing  scale  of  balata.  and  attention  is  being  given 
lately  to  the  native  rubber  resources  of  the  colony  and  also  to 
rubber  culture. 

PHYSIOLOGISCHE  GRUNDLAGEN  ZUR  BEWERTUNG  DER  ZAPF- 
methoden  bei  Kautschukbaumen.  Nach  einigen  Versuchen  an  Hevea 
Brasiliotsis.  Von  Professtr  Dr.  Hans  Fitting.  (Beihefte  zum  Tropen- 
pHan::cr,    1909,  No.    1.)      Berlin.      [8vo.      Pp.   43.] 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of  tapping 
rubber  trees  of  the  most  important  species,  following  considera- 
tions on  the  physiology  of  the  plants  and  particularly  of  the  bark 
formation,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  flow  of  latex. 
The  studies  were  carried  out  at  the  botanical  gardens  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  Java.  There  are  several  illustrations  and  copious  refer- 
ences to  what  has  been'  published  on  the  subject  hitherto.  The 
author  treats  of  methods  or  systems,  rather  than  of  particular 
types  of  tapping  knives. 

IN  CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 

Die  Zukunft  des  Parakautschuks  am  Amazonas.  By  Dr.  S.  H.  Berkhout. 
[An  answer  to  a  review  of  a  German  consular  report  by  D.  Sandmann  en- 
titled "Die  Gewinnung  des  Parakhautschuks  am  Amazoans  und  seine  Zu- 
kunft," in  an  earlier  number  of  the  same  periodical. ]=:D(?r  TropenpHancer, 
Berlin,      (xiii-2   Feb.    '09.)      Pp.   53-68. 

Observations  sur  le  Manitoba  de  Jequie  (Manihot  dichotoma,  Ule).  By 
Leon  Mosselman  du  Chenoy.=-/oi(t-nfl/  d' Agriculture  Tropkale,  Paris,  vill-90 
(Dec.   31,   '08).      Pp.   357-360. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  "GREAT  LONE  LAND." 


IT  is  surprising  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  india-rubber 
dealer  has  made  his  invasion  up  into  what,  but  a  few  years 
since,  was  considered  the  'great  lone  land  of  Canada' — the 
old  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,"  the 
returning   traveler   remarked. 

"Up  at  North  Battleford,  where,  hardly  over  twenty  years 
ago  'Kiel's  rebellion'  was  fought,  the  business  in  rubber  shoes  is 
most  flourishing,  for  the  mud  of  these  prairie  towns  is  so  bad' 
that  the  people  must  buy  or  perish,  well  nigh.  And  there,  as 
table-center  in  the  big  hotel,  rubber  plants  thrive  in  the  northland. 

"At  Lethbridge,  last  summer,  they  had  sixteen  days  of  succes- 
sive rain,  and  so  rubber  coats,  umbrellas,  etc.,  were  in  demand. 
Even  off  at  Indian  Head,  now,  one  can  get  'rubber'  collars  in 
the  drygoods  stores,  these  at  20  cents  apiece. 

"Then  interesting,  in  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  at  Regina,  it  is  to  see  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  cavaliers'  beds  a  splendid  rubber  blanket  used  on  their 
long,  hard  rides  after  fugitives  in  the  North.  Against  the 
wall  beside  each  bed,  too,  there  is  a  yellow  slicker,  serving  as 
a  raincoat  which  the  rain  cannot  get  through.  And  so,  since 
these  men  have  'beats'  extending  up  to  the  very  Arctic  itself, 
the  rubber  invasion  is  carried  to  the  shores  of  that  frozen  sea." 

F.   J.   K. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESTONUENT. 

THE  widely  circulated  estimate  of  $15,000,000  as  the  probable 
value  of  the  automobile  tire  output  of  the  Akron  rubber 
factories  during  the  current  year  is  regarded  by  local  authorities 
as  far  too  small.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  number  of 
tires  manufactured  here  during  1909  will  fall  little  short  of  the 
million  mark.  At  any  rate  manufacturers  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  largest  sales  of  any  year  in  their  history.  Out-of- 
town  branches  are  being  stocked  up,  and  many  carloads  of  tires 
are  shipped  every  month. 

The  preparations  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  the  New  York 
tire  trade  serve  as  a  good  indication  of  what  is  e.xpected.  Their 
new  twelve  story  building  at  Broadway  and  Fifty-seventh  street, 
which  is  intended  to  be  in  readiness  by  May  I,  will  be  devoted 
to  tires  alone,  their  mechanical  goods  trade  being  continued  at 
No.  66  Reade  street. 

The  Goodrich  company  have  defined  a  campaign  of  improve- 
ment which  will  result  ultimately  in  replacing  nearly  all  the  old 
buildings  of  their  factory  with  an  almost  solid  quadrangle  of  six 
story  structures  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  Two  sides 
of  this  quadrangle  have  been  completed.  A  building  has  just 
been  started  which  will  form  a  part  of  a  third  side  in  the  rear, 
and  plans  are  under  way  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  for  a 
building  300  feet  long  which  will  form  the  fourth  side,  extending 
from  a  point  near  the  general  offices  to  the  canal  in  the  rear. 
To  erect  this  last  building  it  will  be  necessary  to  tear  down  sev- 
eral old  brick  buildings  three  and  four  stories  in  height.  The 
new  building  will  provide,  on  the  same  ground  space,  three 
times  the  present  floor  capacity.  The  last  building  to  be  com- 
pleted, on  the  front  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  now  being  equipped 
with  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  putting  on  the  market  a  new  golf 
ball  with  a  white  gutta-percha  cover  to  be  sold  under  the  name, 
"Haskell  White  Streak."  The  price  will  be  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  customarily  charged  for  golf  balls.  The  white  covers, 
designed  to  do  away  with  the  troubles  caused  by  the  wearing  of 
paint  on  the  black  cover,  is  forced  into  the  thread  of  the  center. 
A  perfect  balance  and  uniformity  is  claimed  for  tlie  new  product. 

The  boot  and  shoe  department  of  the  Goodrich  company  is 
unusually  active  at  the  present  time.  Though  the  normal  output 
of  the  plant  is  about  5,000  pairs  a  day,  it  ran  up  to  9,300  pairs 
during  the  middle  of  February. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  developed  their  insulated  wire 
and  cable  department  to  an  extent  which  enables  them  now  to 
enter  the  market  on  a  large  scale.  Wire  drawing,  braiding  and 
stranding  machines  have  been  installed,  and  165  men,  many  of 
them  brought  from  the  other  factories,  have  been  put  to  work  in 
this  department.  The  position  of  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment is  held  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Houben,  widely  known  as  an  expert  in 
the  insulated  wire  manufacture,  and  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
tract for  laying  a  rubber  insulated  cable  in  the  Red  sea,  where 
peculiar  conditions  seem  to  point  to  india-rubber  as  preferable  to 
gutta-percha   for  insulation  purposes. 

An  official  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  has  given  your  corre- 
spondent authority  to  say  positively  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
reports  that  they  intend  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes.  If  such  plans  do  exist  they  are  so  far  in  embryo 
and  confined  to  the  secret  councils  of  the  company. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  were  the  only  Akron  tire  manufac- 
turers represented  at  the  Toronto  automobile  show,  beginning 
on  February  18,  Mr.  N.  E.  Oliver  being  their  representative  there. 
On  March  i  the  Diamond  company  will  open  a  store  at  No.  602 
Pike  street,  Seattle,  Washington,  which  will  be  subsidiary  to  their 
San  Francisco  branch.  They  have  opened  also  a  branch  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  charge  of  P.  Karbaugh. 

Akron  tires  were  more  in  evidence  at  the  late  Chicago  automo- 
mobile  show  than  in  any  previous  exhibition  in  that  city.     The 


Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (par- 
ticularly for  tires  for  commercial  vehicles),  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  the  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  the  Motz 
Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Co.  were  the  Akron  manufacturers  represented,  most  of  them  by 
important  members  of  their  staffs. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  rubber 
covered  wire  and  cable  department,  the  only  rubber  product  not 
made  in  .\kron  is  rubber  clothing.  For  a  long  time  boots  and 
shoes  as  a  product  of  the  rubber  manufacture  were  unknown  here, 
hut  the  extensive  departure  in  that  line  by  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany has  made  Akron  a  producing  center  of  such  goods  of  im- 
portance. Rubber  clothing  is  not  considered  here  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  this  class  of  goods  is  almost  always  made  by  some 
concern  devoted  exclusively  to  its  production,  and  it  has  not  been 
classed  among  general  rubber  products. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  have  located  a  store  and 
branch  ofiicc  at  Nos.  1918-1920  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland,  where- 
their  products  will  be  handled  after  March  i. 

The  faculty  of  Buchtel  College,  which  is  located  in  this  city; 
announce  a  course  in  rubber  chemistry,  to  be  inaugurated  begin- 
ning with  the  new  college  year  in  September.  This  will  be 
unique  among  college  and  university  courses.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  demand  for  instruction  in  the  chemistry  of  india-rubber  by 
young  men  who  arc  desirous  of  entering  the  industry  in  the 
various  factories  in  this  city.  The  course  will  cover  a  period  of 
two  years,  two  years'  work  in  elementary  chemistry  being  re- 
quired before  the  student  may  enter.  The  first  year  will  consist 
of  instruction  in  the  analysis  of  samples  of  rubber,  the  study 
of  the  various  rubber  solvents  and  other  simpler  phases  of  the 
subject.  In  the  second  year  the  students  will  be  introduced  to  the 
more  intricate  branches  of  the  study.  One  student,  Yutuka 
Tanaka,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  has  already  enrolled  for  the  course  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  an  expert  knowledge 
of  the  industry  which  he  intetids  to  take  with  him  to  his  native 
country.  The  course  will  be  taught  in  a  new  chemical  laboratory 
now  ncaring  completion. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

BY   .\   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

'T'HE  past  month  has  been  productive  of  little  but  rain,  and  has 
■^  the  rain  has  been  almost  continuous  there  has  been  little 
time  or  inclination  for  branching  out  in  new  enterprises  or  mak- 
ing business  changes.  People  in  the  rubber  business  have  been 
supplying  what  orders  they  had  to  fill  at  the  present,  and  taking 
care  of  what  orders  come  in  by  mail,  but  they  have  not  been  out 
after  new  business  very  hard.  There  has  been  such  a  steady  sea- 
son of  nothing  but  rain  that  everybody  is  convinced  that  as  soon 
as  the  sun  does  begin  to  come  out  for  a  little  while  there  will  be 
a  respectable  season  of  fine  weather  and  that  then  business  will 
blossom  out  like  the  flowers  of  spring.  The  wet  weather  has  held 
things  back,  but  it  will  not  take  long  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
'Jaking  the  city  and  coast  as  a  whole,  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able. In  San  Francisco  husiness  activity  has  increased  to  a 
marked  degree.  There  is  work  of  all  kinds  in  progress  and  there 
is  employment  for  large  numbers  of  men.  Out  through  the  in- 
terior the  rains  have  checked  work  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  busi- 
ness has  not  been  very  active,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  of 
prosperity,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  coming  j'ear  will  bring 
out  crops  that  will  make  this  one  of  the  most  flourishing  years 
which  California  has  ever  known. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  has  been  incorporated  and  the  new 
company  is  settling  down  now  to  reap  the  benefits  of  an  active 
business  and  a  promising  future.  Mr.  Kanzee  states  that  Jan- 
uary was  the  biggest  month  they  have  had,  in  spite  of  the  rains, 
and  that  February  is  looking  up  well  also.  He  has  no  do.ubt 
but  that  the  future  will  be  bright.  Business  has  been  especially 
good  on  automobile  tires. 
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ikir.  Grant,  one  of  the  old-time  and  well-known  salesmen  for 
the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  on 
the  first  of  February,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
where  his  object  is  to  secure  some  new  rubber  lines  for  him- 
self, and  it  is  rumored  that  he  will  probably  become  associated 
with  the  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Norton,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co..  lately 
visited  Seattle,  Washington,  where  his  firm  has  a  branch  store. 

Mr.  Bushnell  reports  that  conditions  have  been  quiet  but  are 
now  looking  very  favorable  to  the  rubber  interests. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gorham,  of  the  Gordon  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned 
from  his  trip  to  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  will  stay 
with  the  company's  local  branch  for  about  a  month,  and  then 
■come  back  to  the  main  store  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Sargent,  of 
the  San  Francisco  oflice,  states  that,  while  the  rains  have  caused 
quite  a  set-back  to  general  business  in  rubber,  they  have  been 
selling  a  lot  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  new  branch  store  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  at  No.  602 
East  Pike  street,  Seattle,  is  now  fully  equipped.  A.  M.  Olsen, 
traveling  man  for  tlie  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Diamond 
company,  whom  report  had  it  that  he  had  joined  the  navy  re- 
cently, is  still  traveling  for  the  Diamond  Company. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Chase,  manager  for  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works, 
reports  from  the  San  Francisco  headquarters  that  his  company  is 
well  pleased  by  the  acceptance  of  12,000  feet  of  fire  hose  by  the 
Los  Angeles  fire  department.  This  department  put  the  fire 
hose  through  a  test  more  severe  than  the  government  or  anybody 
else  demands,  and  yet  it  passed  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Dunhar,  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Go's  branch,  is  wait- 
ing for  the  spring  to  open  up  the  big  business  which  is  bound 
to  come  as  soon  as  people  get  started. 

R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  has  re- 
turned from  the  company's  branch  store  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  he  reports  having  found  conditions  very  much  better 
than  they  were  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  There  have  been,  he  says, 
big  storms  throughout  the  northwest,  as  well  as  in  California. 

Consequently  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade  both  have  disposed 
of  a  good  deal  of  stock,  which  ought  to  result  in  a  big  business 
for  next  fall.  As  soon  as  the  weather  settles  there  will  be  a 
good  belting,  packing  and  hose  business.    There  will  be  plenty  of 


water  for  working  the  mines,  and  the  reservoirs  are  being  well 
filled  and  this  should  improve  the  sale  of  garden  hose  during  the 
spring.  The  great  loss  in  certain  parts  of  the  state  owing  to 
floods,  has  been  more  than  offset  to  the  state  at  large  on  account 
of  the  good  that  will  come  from  having  so  much  rairu  Mr. 
Pease  and  his  son,  R.  H.,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  company,  expect 
to  leave  in  the  middle  of  March  for  New  York,  where  they 
will  remain  for  a  month  or  two. 

The  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  state  that  conditions 
are  miuch  brighter  on  the  coast  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  business  will  begin  to  open  up  probably  about  the 
first  of  March  after  the  rains. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  has  opened  a  new  factory 
branch  in  Los  Angeles. 

Seeley,  Van  Zandt  &  Crackel,  at  No.  938  South  Main  street, 
Los  Angeles,  report  a  very  flourishing  business  in  the  auto- 
mobile supply  line.  They  have  just  received  a  large  new  ship- 
ment of  "Continental  tires." 


THE  NEW  HOFELLER  PREMISES. 


npHE  new  six-story  warehouse  of  Theodore  Hofeller  &  Co., 
•'•  Buffalo,  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  elaborately 
equipped  waste  rubber  plant  in  the  world.  The  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  receiving  and  shipping,  is  equipped  with  three  side 
car  doors,  and  affords  facilities  for  handling  large  quantities  of 
scrap.  An  elaborate  weighing  system  and  a  vast  number  of  bins 
marked  to  indicate  the  contents  of  each  are  the  features  of  the 
second  floor^  while  the  third  floor  is  used  for  baling,  which  is 
done  by  three  large  presses.  The  sorting  and  packing  are  done 
on  the  fourth  floor,  which  also  contains  coat  rooms  and  wash- 
rooms for  the  employes.  The  growth  of  the  scope  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Hofeller  has  been  continuous  since  its  formation, 
28  years  ago,  and  a  comparison  of  the  new  warehouse  and 
offices — ^illustrated  on  this  page — with  the  original  premises  is 
the  most  eloquent  proof  that  could  be  desired  of  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  waste  rubber  trade  in  the  United  .States 
within  the  history  of  this  company. 


NEW  WASTE   RUBI'.ER  WAREHOUSES   OF  THEODORE    HOFELLER  &  CO. 
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New   Rubber  Goods  in   the  Market. 


FLEXIBLE   SUCTION  CUP   SHOE. 

THE  new  article  in  footwear  illustrated  here  is  intended  for 
all  outdoor  and  indoor  athletics,  including  golf,  football, 
yachting  and  the  like.  In  indoor  sports  the  projections 
give  a  secure  grip  and  hold.  Being  hollow,  they  give  a  resilient 
springing  tread  which  combines  speed  with  surefootedness.  For 
these  reasons  this  shoe  is  referred  to  as  being  sure  and  quicker 
than  spiked  shoes,  without  the  danger  of  injury  from  spikes. 
In  indoor  use  this  shoe  will  not  slip  on  polished  or  wet  floors. 


Flexible  Suction   Cup  Shoe. 

The  soles  are  studded  with  individual  suction  cups,  so  that  when 
the  sole  strikes  the  floor  the  weight  of  the  wearer  causes  a 
vacuum  in  each  cup,  with  suction  sufficient  to  give  absolute 
security  against  slipping.  These  shoes  also  are  recommended  for 
wearing  quality,  the  reason  of  the  long  wear  being  in  the  quality 
of  the  rubber  used  and  superior  construction  of  the  sole.  The 
shoes  are  Goodyear  welt,  with  soles  cemented  and  sewed.  The 
suction  cup  shoe  has  been  adopted  by  several  leading  houses  in 
the  sporting  shoe  trade,  who  are  featuring  it  this  season.  [The 
Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Winsted,  Connecticut] 

THE  GOODYEAR  AIR  BOTTLE. 

A  DEVICE,  which  has  a  close  relation  to  rubber  tires,  and  which 
depends  for  its  own  usefulness  upon  the  employment  in  it  of 
rubber  tubing,  is  the  Goodyear  Air  Bottle,  illustrated  on  this  page. 


Goodyear  Air  Bottle,  for  Tires. 

A  steel  bottle  is  charged  with  pure  air — not  gas.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  inflate  a  tire,  it  is  necessary  only  to  attach  the  rubber 
tube  from  the  bottle  to  the  tire,  open  a  valve,  and  allow  the  tire 
to  fill  to  the  pressure  required.     Not  only  is  there  no  labor  re- 


quired, but  there  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
the  tire  can  be  brought  up  just  to  the  right  pressure.  The  cost 
of  a  bottle  filled  with  air  is  $15,  and  this  is  intended  to  last  for  two 
years,  after  which  it  may  be  refilled  at  slight  cost.  [The  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

"ALPHA"    STEERING    WHEEL    GRIP. 

The  makers  of  the  widely-known  "Alpha"  brand  of  rubber 
goods  have  been  encouraged  by  their  success  in  the  manufacture 
of  red  rubber  inner  tubes  for  tires  to  go  further  into  the  field  of 
automobile  accessories,  with  the  result  that  they  have  brought  out 


OATENT   BIGHTS    PEND.NG 

"Alpha"  Steering  Wheel  Grip. 

something  entirely  new  in  the  way  of  a  Steering  Wheel  Grip  for 
automobiles  and  motor  boats,  the  design  of  which  is  indicated  in 
the  illustration.  This  article  is  made  in  either  black  or  red 
rubber,  and  is  referred  to  as  indispensable  for  safety  and  thorough 
control.     [Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

"KANTLEEK"   AUTO  LAMP   CONNECTION. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  who 
have  come  into  the  market  with  a  considerable  line  of  motoring 
accessories,  starting  with  their  "Kantleek"  inner  tubes,  made  in 
red  or  gray  rubber  for  any  standard  type  of  tires,  now  include  in 
their  list  "Nearkid"  rubber  driving  gloves,  gas  main  bags  to 
withstand  the  action  of  acetylene  gas,  red  auto  tubing,  lamp  con- 
nections, outside  and  inside  blowout  patches,  repair  and  vulcaniz- 


"Kantleek"  Auto  Lamp  Connection. 

ing  cement,  and  an  extensive  line  of  automobile  horn  bulbs.  Not 
the  least  in  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  item  of  lamp  con- 
nections. It  is  not  safe  to  use  cheap  connections,  and  those  who 
have  used  the  white  rubber  kind  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  use 
something  else.  The  stock  used  in  the  "Kantleek"  connections  is 
supplied  in  colors  and  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  with- 
standing the  action  of  acetylene  gas.  They  are  made  with  rolled 
ends  or  sockets  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily  attached. 
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THE    RING    LAWN    SPRINKLER. 

An  improvement  over  the  Ring  Lawn  Sprinkler  manufactured 
lately  by  W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicago),  has  been 
brought  out  by  them  for  the  1909  trade,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  same  being  indicated  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This 
sprinkler  gives  a  finely  divided  but  well  defined  spray  vk'hich  pre- 
sents a  very  attractive  appearance  on  the  lawn.     It  is  referred  to 


The  Ring  L.\wn  Sprinkler. 

as  being  in  wide  demand  among  rubber  houses  and  jobbers  gen- 
erally. The  Allen  firm  are  referred  to  as  manufacturing  47 
varieties  of  lawn  sprinkling  devices,  and  they  add  to  the  list 
every  season.  Not  only  are  they  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world  of  lawn  sprinklers,  but  they  claim  to  make  more 
sprinklers  than  all  other  houses  in  the  trade  combined.  Their 
goods  are  in  good  demand  in  several  foreign  countries. 

AN   ORNAMENTAL   RVBBER    SHOE   SOLE. 

In  recent  years  an  entirely  new  line  of  invention  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  way  of  the  ornamentation  of  shoe  soles,  something 
which  formerly  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of.     The 


Orn.\ment.\l  Shoe  Sole. 

accompanying  cut  refers  to  an  ornamental  design  for  the  sole  of 
a  shoe  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  Francis  R.  Mc- 
Kenna,  assignor  to  Bourn  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

THE  KENDALL  HAT  PROTECTOR. 

A  very  useful  and  practical  article  for  use  of  ladies  is  the 
Kendall  hat  protector,  for  guarding  headwear  from  rain,  dust 
and  dampness.  It  is  a  recent  invention  by  a  lady  who  is  under- 
stood  to   have  built   up   a   large   trade   already.     This   protector. 


Kendall  Hat   Protector. 

made  of  crepe  de  chine,  silk  or  satin,  in  various  colors  and  rub- 
berized, may  be  carried  in  a  neat  little  package  in  a  handbag.  It 
is  serviceable  when  one  is  caught  in  a  shower,  and  may  be  equally 
serviceable  when  one  is  automobiling  or  when  on  the  train  or  at 
the  seashore.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  a  good  substitute  for  an 
umbrella   for  protecting  a  lady's   hat,   it  being  supposed  that  a 


raincoat  will  be  worn  for  the  remainder  of  the  costume. 
[The  Kendall  Hat  Protector  Co.,  No.  45  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  New  York.] 

arch    support    AND    HEEL    CUSHION. 

The  invention  described  as  the  Tread-air  heel  cushion  has  been 
described  already  in  these  pages.  These  are  intended  to  be  worn 
inside  the  shoe,  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  rubber  heel.    The  same 

RUBBeR.|  LEATHER.. 
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Arch  Support  and  Heel  Cushion. 

manufacturers  are  now  offering  a 
foot  rest,  or  arch  support,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  something  in  this  line 
now  referred  to  as  being  very  wide- 
spread. In  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  nature  did  not  provide  the  hu- 
man foot  with  an  artificial  support, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  neither  did  na- 
ture provide  leather  shoes  or  stone 
pavements,  and  that  tired  feet  are 
the  result  of  modern  conditions 
under  which  a  properly  designed  sup- 
port may  become  very  useful.  One 
of  the  cuts  herewith  indicates  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  Foster  combi- 
nation, the  heel  cushion  being  made 
of  leather,  rubber  and  canvas,  and 
the  foot  support  of  German  silver.  A 
second  cut  shows  the  position  which 

the  whole  occupies   in  the  shoe.     [Foster  Rubber   Co.,  No.   170 

Summer  street,  Boston.] 

THE    ^'PU-REA-TA"    syringe. 

The  syringe  illustrated  on  this  page,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
recent  United  States  patent,  differs  from  other  types  on  the 
market  in  that,  while  adapted  to  use  for 
liquid  injections,  it  may  be  employed  also 
for  applying  medicaments  in  the  form  of 
powders.  As  shown  in  the  illustration  it 
includes  a  powder  tube,  which  is  removable 
in  case  it  is  desired  to  transmit  water  or 
any  other  fluid  through  the  syringe.  Where 
fluids  are  used,  the  "Pu-rea-ta"  does  not 
throw  a  solid  stream,  but  a  spray.  [O. 
Katzenberger,  patentee,  No.  301  Barrera 
street,  San  Antonio,  Te.xas.] 


Shoe  Showing  Arch. 


While  the  Brazilian  rubber  tree  {Hevca 
Brasiliensis)  in  its  native  habitat  is  reported 
to  yield  uniformly  three  seeded  fruits 
Hevea  trees  planted  in  the  Far  East  appear 
frequently  to  show  abnormalities  in  this 
respect.  Director  Ridley  writes  in  the 
Agriculhiral  Bulletin:  "We  have  met  with 
fruit  of  Hevea  with  two,  four  and  five 
seeds.  Some  trees  are  very  irregular  in  this  matter,  and  one 
tree  in  the  Singapore  botanic  gardens  produced  a  large  proportion 
of  four  and  five  seeded  capsules  on  several  occasions." 


"Pu-re.\-ta" 
Syringe. 
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News    of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


RUBBER  FACTORY  INSURANCE. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubher  Manufacturers'  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co.  of  Boston,  on  January  2y,  the  financial 
statement  presented  showed  the  amount  at  risk  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1908,  to  be  $53,257,326.  Mr.  B.  G.  Work,  president  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  was  added  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, this  being  the  first  time  that  a  place  on  the  board  has  been 
filled  outside  of  New  England,  except  that  the  Ilodgman  Rubber 
Co.,  of  New  York,  have  always  been  represented  on  the  board, 
Mr.  George  B.  Hodg-man,  president  of  that  company,  now  holding 
a  seat.  The  officers  were  reelected:  Arthur  H.  Low,  president; 
Benjamin  Taft,  vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer;  F.  W. 
Moses,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  and  W.  E. 
Brophy,  assistant  secretary.  The  Rubber  Manufacturers'  JMutual 
Insurance  Co.  was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  November  4, 
1884,  and  had  risks  outstanding  on  December  i,  1885,  of  $2,- 
478,671,  since  which  time  its  success  and  its  growth  have  been 
continuous. 

THE  GOODRICH   COMPANY   IN   ENGLAND. 

Ox  January  26  was  registered  at  Somerset  house  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Limited,  to  take  over  the  business  in  the  rubber 
trade  carried  on  hitherto  in  London  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  directors  are  Bertram  George  Work, 
Henry  E.  Raymond,  William  A.  Folger,  Charles  B.  Raymond  and 
A.  E.  Lumsden.  The  capital  mentioned  is  nominal  £100 
[=$486.65]. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB  AND  THE  NAVY. 

The  Mid-winter  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club, 
which  ordinarily  occurs  in  February,  has  been  delayed  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  "American  battleships  that  have  just  returned 
from  the  world  cruise.  The  programme  for  the  dinner,  which 
occurs  on  March  22  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  includes 
speaking  by  naval  officers,  notably  captains  of  certain  of  the 
battleships.  Commodore  Swift  of  tlic  Charlcstown  navy  yard,  and 
others.  The  dinner  is  to  be  a  naval  dinner  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  that  we  have  in  the  American  fleet's  wonderful  journey, 
promises  much. 

"I    WANT    670    COLUMBUS." 

Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey) 
have  established  a  branch  store  in  New  York  city,  at  No.  1997 
Broadway.  The  location  of  the  new  house  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  company's  New  York  customers,  among  other 
methods,  by  the  distribution  of  handsome  blotter  pads  on  the 
back  of  which  is  the  representation  of  a  pretty  girl  telephoning 
"I  want  670  Columbus,"  while  on  the  other  side  may  be  seen  the 
features  of  the  original  Christopher  Columbus — the  expression 
having  reference  to  the  telephone  number  of  the  Trenton  com- 
pany's new  store. 

THE    NEW    KERITE    COMPANY. 

The  business  style  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  is 
being  introduced  in  the  insulated  wire  trade,  a  company  by  this 
name  having  been  incorporated  in  New  York  state  by  W.  R. 
Brixcy.  The  business  is  the  manufacture  of  wires  and  cable  in- 
sulated with  "Kerite"  compounds,  at  Seymour,  Connecticut, 
originally  by  the  late  .Austin  G.  Day.  Mr.  Brixey  was  long  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Day.  and  upon  the  latter's  death  succeeded 
to  the  business.  The  headquarters  of  the  Kerite  company  arc 
at  No.  30  Church  street.  New  York.  Watson  Insulated  Wire 
Co.   (Chicago)   are  Western  representatives. 

THE   VICTOR   RUBBER   CO.    RESUME. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio),  whose  plant  was 
burned  some  time  ago   [see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  Septem- 


ber I,  1908 — page  416]  advise  that  they  have  made  good  progress- 
in  getting  into  operation  again.  It  was  only  135  working  days 
from  the  time  of  breaking  ground  until  they  were  ready  to 
start  their  new  engines.  The  new  plant  consists  of  three  con- 
crete buiUlings,  so  arranged  and  divided  by  fire  walls  as  to- 
make  another  serious  disaster  by  fire  practically  impossible.  It 
is  stated  that  their  tire  department  has  been  increased  in  capacity 
about  50  per  cent.,  and  their  mechanical  department  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

TO    MAKE    RUBBER    TIRES    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Rubber  Step  Manufacturing  Co.,  originally  of  Boston  and 
since  1892  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  manufacturers  under 
patents  for  rubber  steps  for  carriages,  railway  cars,  and  the  like, 
in  which  they  have  an  international  trade,  are  planning  an  en- 
largement of  their  premises  and  the  taking  on  of  some  new  lines- 
of  manufacture.  Associated  with  Mr.  Daniel  Gilman,  principal 
owner  of  the  business  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  will  be 
James  F.  Pring,  formerly  of  the  rubber  industry  at  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts ;  Everett  B.  Cook,  and  Otis  E.  Moulton.  A 
new  specialty  will  be  an  automobile  tire  to  be  made  w-ith  a  new 
cement  mixture  to  fasten  the  rubber  and  canvas  of  the  tread 
more  securely  than  has  been  the  rule  hitherto.  The  company  will 
also  manufacture  heels  and  soles,  and  be  in  a  position  to  make 
other  molded  goods.  They  were  lately  working  on  important 
orders  for  rubber  steps  for  England  and  .\ustralia. 

SALE  OF  A  FORMER  RUBBER  FACTORY  BUILDING. 

The  sale  is  reported  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Milford 
Rubber  Co.  (Milford,  Massachusetts),  a  proofing  concern  which- 
went  out  of  business  during  the  past  year.  The  company  was 
incorporated  May  24,  1899.  After  occupying  other  premises 
they  purchased,  in  1901,  the  "Shippee"  factory  of  the  old  Mil- 
ford Shoe  Co.,  which  is  the  property  just  sold.  The  purchaser 
is  Frank  P.  Lee,  of  Milford,  who  is  reported  to  be  thinking 
of  getting  some  leather  shoe  concern  into  the  shop. 
GETTING   READY  FOR   WORK  AT  MANSFIELD. 

The  Mansfield  Rubber  Co.  (Mansfield,  Ohio)  expect  to  be  in 
operation  about  March  15.  They  have  contracted  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  output  of  their  mechanical  goods  to  two  New  York 
houses,  and  their  automobile  tires  to  a  car  manufacturer  in  Michi- 
gan. They  have  lately  purchased  $46,000  worth  of  new  machinery 
from  leading  makers,  and  also  the  entire  equipment  of  the  Rein- 
forced Hard  Rubber  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  organized  in 
1905  but  not  active  for  two  years  past.  The  Mansfield  Rubber  Co. 
have  about  68,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  have  in  progress 
new  construction  which  will  add  40,000  square  feet  to  this.  F.  A. 
Wilcox,  formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  is  president 
and  general  manager,  and  F.  W.  Walters,  also  lately  with  the 
Pcnnsj'lvania   company,   is   sales   manager. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  importers  at  New  York  of  "india-rubber  cloth" — described 
officially  as  "a  fabric  composed  of  three  layers  of  cotton  cloth 
and  one  of  linen  cloth,  with  an  india-rubber  face,  all  joined 
together  with  an  india-rubber  solution" — protested  against  the 
collector's  appraisement  of  the  same  as  goods  of  which  the  chief 
value  was  cotton.  The  government  appraisers  agreed  with  the 
importers  that  india-rubber  was  the  component  of  chief  value. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut)  will 
erect  a  two  story  brick  structure  20  x  20  feet,  in  connection  with 
their  factory  on  Daggett  street. 

The  business  of  Interstate  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.  [see  The  India 
Rubber  World  August  i,  1907— page  353],  at  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, has  been  acquired  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Dis- 
tributing Co. 
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THE     'BOOT   AND    SHOE    RECORDER"    CHANGES   HANDS. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  a  very  wide  trade  circle  to  hear 
that  the  founder  and  guiding  spirit  for  27  years  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder  (Boston),  Mr.  William  L.  Terhune,  has  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  in  that  important  journal,  with  a  view  to 
retiring  from  an  active  business  career.  The  Recorder  grew 
from  small  beginnings — it  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  trade 
journalism  in  America — to  a  position  upon  which  its  founder 
is  heartily  to  be  congratulated.  The  Recorder,  being  widely  cir- 
culated in  the  shoe  trade,  has  come  to  be  known  very  generally 
among  the  distributors  of  rubber  footwear.     Mr.  Terhune's  in- 


WiLH.\M    Lewis    Terhune. 

terest  has  been  purchased  by  the  Root  Newspaper  Association, 
of  New  York,  already  owners  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
one  of  the  first  two  or  three  trade  journals,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood now,  to  be  established  in  the  United  States,  and  several 
other  journals  of  importance.  Mr.  George  E.  B.  Putnam,  who 
for  many  years  edited  the  rubber  shoe  department,  and  who  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  rubber  and  leather  trades,  will 
be  in  editorial  charge  of  the  Recorder. 

NEW  HOME  FOR   BORGFELDT   &  CO. 

The  importing  house  of  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  (New  York), 
now  located  at  Nos.  48-50  West  Fourth  street,  have  arranged  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  to  be  occupied  by  them  on 
Union  square,  to  extend  225  feet  on  East  Sixteenth  street,  from 
Fourth  avenue  to  Irving  place,  and  to  have  a  depth  of  146  feet. 
The  building  will  be  11  stories  high,  contain  300,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  and  probably  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  display  of  samples.  The  estimated 
■cost  is  $900,000.  The  building  will  cover  the  site  of  the  present 
Westminster  Hotel.  The  business  was  established  by  the  late 
George  Borgfeldt,  28  years  ago,  in  a  single  loft  in  Leonard 
street. 

COTTON  DUCK  NET  PROFITS  AGAIN  SMALLER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Consolidated  Cotton  Duck  Co.  for 
1908,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  at  Balti- 
more, on  February  IS,  showed  a  gross  income  from  sales  of 
$6,772,844,  a  loss  of  $3,848,541.  The  cost  of  material,  labor,  sup- 
plies and  the  general  expenses  were  also  smaller.  Net  earnings 
were  $726,926,  against  $1,130,566  for  the  previous  year, 
$1,301,881.39  for  1906,  and  $917,172.08  for  1905.  The  surplus 
is  given  at  $301,226,  a  decrease  of  $403,340.     Operations  for  the 


year  are  reported  to  have  been  on  a  basis  of  55  per  cent,  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mills,  and  the  surplus  here  given  represents  the 
net  earnings  for  the  year  after  paying  interest  on  the  bonds. 
A  semi-annual  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  was 
declared,  comparing  with  2  per  cent,  paid  on  October  i  last, 
and  3  per  cent,  paid  a  year  ago.  The  board  was  reelected  and 
two  members  added — W.  J.  Casey  and  Spencer  Turner. 

The  retiring  directors  and  officers  of  the  Mount  Vernon- 
Woodberry  Cotton  Duck  Co.  were  reelected  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  exception  that  Franklin  Rollins  was  chosen  to  succeed 
C.  K.  Lord,  deceased.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  March 
I,  1908 — page  199.] 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (February  18)  prints  an 
authorized  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  earnings  above  re- 
ported are  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  the  sales  company.  The 
J.  Spencer  Turner  Co.,  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Cotton  Duck 
Co.,  which  sold  during  1908  $10,889,000  of  goods,  including  about 
$4,000,000  of  products  not  made  by  the  Consolidated  Cotton 
Duck  mills,  and  after  taking  care  of  their  debentures  the  Turner 
company  have  left  $34,434  from  the  operations  of  the  year. 
Under  the  sinking  fund  the  Turner  company  retired  $155,000  of 
their  debentures,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,600,000. 

TRADE    NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Utica  Rubber  Co.  (Utica,  New  York),  incorporated 
September  6,  1906,  and  since  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.'s  goods,  have  gone  into  liquidation. 
the  business  being  taken  over  by  The  Bowne-Gaus  Shoe  Co.,  of 
the  same  city.  The  details  of  liquidation  are  in  charge  of  Mr. 
William   A.   North,   president  of  the  Utica  Rubber   Co. 

The  factory  of  The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Berlin, 
Ontario),  a  view  of  which  was  given  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World,  is  reported  already  to  be  producing  more  than  1,000 
pairs  of  footwear  daily. 

The  insulated  wire  products  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio)  will  be  handled  in  the  East  by  Howard  R. 
Sharkey,  with  headquarters  at  No.  1876  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Calmon  Asbestos  and  Rubber  Works  of  America  (No.  100 
Reade  street,  New  York)  have  opened  an  office  at  No.  524 
Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  Charles  F. 
Beltz.  The  company  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  asbestos 
goods. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Carver,  for  several  years  bookkeeper  at  the 
factory  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts),  has 
gone  to  Chicago  to  be  connected  with  the  Rubber  Manufacturing 
and  Distributing  Co.,  who  are  the  distributing  agents  in  the 
west  for  the  Apsley  products.  Mr.  Carver  was  a  member  of 
the  Hudson  school  board,  a  lieutenant  in  the  local  militia,  and 
master  of  Doric  lodge,  at  Hudson. 

There  are  reports  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
planning  to  organize  into  unions  the  rubber  workers  at  Bristol, 
Woonsocket,  and  Olneyville,  Rhode  Island. 

A  fire  at  the  factory  of  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  (Hanover, 
Massachusetts)  at  the  end  of  January  was  held  in  check  by  the 
good  working  of  the  automatic  sprinkler  system,  and  speedily 
extinguished  by  the  newly-organized  local  fire  company,  the 
damage  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Interest  coupons  on  the  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (New  York)  were 
payable  on  February  I  at  the  office  of  The  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Co. 

The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York)  are 
erecting  in  connection  with  their  plant  at  Jersey  City  a  store- 
house for  raw  materials,  which  will  conform  generally  to  the 
plans  of  the  Associated  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  companies  for 
brick  and  timber  construction.  The  clear  inside  dimensions  will 
be  75  x  50  feet,  with  ceiling  18  feet  high,  the  structure  being 
strong  enough  to  be  carried  up  to  four  stories  as  conditions 
warrant. 
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HECENT    ANNUAL    ELECTIONS. 

HoDCMAN  Rubber  Co.  (New  York). — Directors:  Charles  A. 
Hod^iian,  George  B.  Hodgman,  Fred  A.  Hodgman,  S.  Theodore 
Hodgman,  Newton  E.  Stout.  Officers :  George  B.  Hodgman, 
president ;  Fred  A.  Hodgman,  vice-president ;  S.  Theodore  Hodg- 
man, secretary  and  treasurer. 

Rubber  and  Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Co.  (Newark.  New 
Jersey). — Officers:  Andrew  Albright,  Jr.,  president;  E.  A.  Spurr, 
vice-president ;  Thomas  M.  Kays,  secretary ;  Edward  G.  Robert- 
son, treasurer. 

NEW  JERSEY  CORFOBATIONS  SUSPENDED. 
The  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  proclamation  dated  January 
5,  announced  the  suspension  from  the  list  of  corporations  formed 
under  the  laws  of  that  state,  on  account  of  the  non  payment  of 
corporation  taxes  for  igo6,  of  a  large  number  of  corporations. 
Included  arc  the  following,  related  to  the  rubber  interest,  but 
none  of  which  has  operated  to  an  important  extent: 

Acme  Rubber  Stamp  Co.,  Thenton;  incorporated  March  14, 
1905;  capital,  $25,000. 

Eagle  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  Trenton;  incorporated  Novem- 
ber 17,  1904;  capital,  $125,000. 

Industrial  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  August 
5,  1905,  by  Joseph  P.  P.  .Mvcs.  Chadwick  Scott,  and  others; 
"to  treat  chemically  rubber  and  rubber  plants;"  capital, 
$125,000. 

The  list  of  suspensions  includes  also  EI  Porvenir  Plantation 
Co.  and  Salid  Plantation  Co.,  promoted  for  rubber  culture  but 
not  believed  to  have  begun  operations. 

CUSTOMS   DECISIONS   AT  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  matter  of  an  importation  of  safety  fuse  by  the  .A.uto- 
lyte  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  brought  before  the  United 
States  general  appraisers,  the  goods  referred  to,  as  claimed  by 
the  importers,  were  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  in  chief 
value  of  rubber,  and  not  of  cotton. 

An  importation  of  carnauba  wax — which  material  is  used  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  rubber  industry — was  held  to  be  free 
of  duty,  under  Paragraph  695  of  the  Tariflf  act,  relating  to 
vegetable  and  mineral  wax. 

TEADE   NEWS    NOTES. 

The  staff  and  employes  of  the  Boston  branch  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  have  monthly  dinners,  the  latest  of  whicli,  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox,  on  the  evening  of  February  6,  was  attended  by 
35  persons. 

The  Adamson  Machinery  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  during  the 
month  began  work  on  their  new  factory  for  rubber  machinery, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall. 

David  Maxwell  &  Sons  (St.  Mary's,  Ontario)  are  reported  to 
be  equipping  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  covered  rollers. 

The  Star  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  who  are  putting  out  an 
attractive  line  of  druggists'  sundries,  have  opened  a  Chicago 
office,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  De  Foote  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  jobbers  in  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods,  have  changed  their  address  from  No. 
326  Frankfort  street  to  No.  1837  Euclid  avenue. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Bradley  Tire  Protection  Co..  men- 
tioned in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  (page  187)  is  to  manu- 
facture steel  and  aluminum  tire  protectors  for  automdbile  tires 
under  patents  guaranteed  to  H.  M.  Bradley,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  The  Eastern  representative  is  F.  E.  Bradley,  No.  137 
East  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York. 

The  Cawn  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio)  are 
marketing  a  material  they  call  Aluminite,  produced  from  a  par- 
ticular deposit  of  clay  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  large  per- 
centage of  aluminum  in  its  composition.  Other  qualities  men- 
tioned are  low  specific  gravity  and  a  high  fusing  point;  it  is  also 
insoluble  in  water  and  very  plastic.  The  material  is  referred  to  as 
having  been  tested  by  a  number  of  rubber  manufacturers  with 
satisfactory  results. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

American  Wire  Cable  Co.,  December  29,  1908,  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware;  capital  $50,000.  Incorporators:  Ernest  L.  Squire 
(No.  925  Market  street),  J.  A.  Byrne  and  K.  M.  Byrne,  all  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Market  Rubber  Co.,  January  15,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois; 
capital  $100,000.  Incorporators :  Harry  J.  Dunbaugh,  George  C. 
Madison,  and  J.  Edwin  Wing.  Represented  by  Isham,  Lincoln  & 
Bcale,  No.  115  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

Morgan  &  Wright,  January  4,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Herman  Goldman  (No. 
SO  East  Eighty-sixth  street),  John  B.  Trainor,  and  Frank  Desch, 
al  of  New  York  city.  Object,  to  take  care  of  the  trade  in  New 
York  territory  of  Morgan  &  Wright,  rubber  manufacturers  of 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Cincinnati  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  January  19,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio;  capital  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Frank  Ayers,  M.  C. 
Lykins.  Charles  S.  Naughton,  Joseph  B.  Schroeder  and  James 
S.  Bradshaw. 

Kcllcr-Rowe  Hoof  Pad  Co.,  January  20,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois;  capital  not  stated,  incorporation  not  being  completed. 
Incorporators :  Charles  R.  Brown,  Charles  Martin,  and  T.  A. 
Shcehan,  addresses  not  stated.  Papers  filed  by  Alden,  Latham  & 
Young,   attorneys.   Corn  Exchange  Bank  building,   Chicago 

The  Boston-Panama  Timber  and  Rublier  Co.,  Januarj'  30, 
1909,  under  the  laws  of  Maine ;  capital  $5,000,000.  Incorporators, 
Horae  Mitchell  and  M.  G.  Mitchell,  Kittery,  Maine;  S.  J. 
Morrison,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire ;  Elmer  Sears,  Newton, 
Massachusetts;  Charles  G.  Brazier,  Boston:  and  William  H. 
Mitchell,  Melrose,  Massachusetts;  Horace  Mitchell,  president  and 
clerk,  and  S.  J.  Morrison,  treasurer. 

A  smaller  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP. 
The  arrivals  of  cotton  at  Alexandria — the  market  for  this 
commodity  in  Egypt — from  September  i,  1907,  to  December  3, 
1908,  were  291,931,600  pounds,  as  compared  to  363,515,100  pounds 
during  a  like  period  the  previous  season.  The  size  of  the  last 
crop  is  estimated  at  625,000,000  to  650,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
112,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  the  year  before.  The  decrease 
is  attributed  to  weather  conditions.  Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton 
from  September  I  to  December  3  of  two  seasons  are  reported  as 
follows : 

1907.  1908. 

England     bales    185,751         111,171 

Continental     Europe 102.875  88,92& 

United    States 19,181  15,090 

Total     307,807        215,181 

TRADE  NEWS   NOTES. 

The  treasury  department  at  Washington  has  issued  an  order 
allowing  a  drawback  on  duties  collected  on  imported  hemp 
which  may  enter  into  the  manufacture  at  Daniel's  P.  P.  P.  rod 
packing,  manufactured  by  the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  (Phila- 
delphia), and  exported  by  them,  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  material,  less   i  per  cent. 

[The  fire  which  destroyed  the  factory  of  the  Boynton  Im- 
proved Process  Oil  Clothing  Co.,  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
on  February  12,  caused  a  loss  reported  in  the  newspapers  at 
$60,000. 

Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  during  the  past  month  made  a  business 
tour  through  the  South  and  Southwest  reporting  improved 
prospects  and  indications  of  a  good  business  year. 

A  petition  in  involuntary  bankruptcy  was  filed  against  Eugene 
Arnstein,  manufacturer  of  rubber  cements,  in  Chicago,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1909,  in  the  Uniter  States  district  court  in  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  by  William  A.  Rogan,  lawyer.  No.  119  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  unsecured  creditors  with  claims 
aggregating  about  $40,000.  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
was  appointed  by  the  court  receiver  of  the  bankrupt  estate. 
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TEADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  products  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio) 
will  be  handled  aft«r  March  i  by  a  direct  branch  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  the  company  have  leased  entire  the  storerooms 
Nos.  1918-1922  Euclid  avenue. 

Chapman  Insulating  Co.,  January  26,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey;  capital,  $20,000.  Incorporators:  Henry  S.  Chap- 
man, Edward  N.  Crane,  and  Charles  W.  Royce.  Messrs.  Chap- 
man &  Crane  are  respectively  president  and  vice-president  of  The 
Arlington  Co.  and  of  The  Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
York) — from  whose  offices,  No.  725  Broadway,  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  is  informed:  "The  Chapman  Insulating  Co.  is 
purely  a  private  concern,  organized  for  some  experimental  work 
along  certain  lines,  and  we  have  no  information  at  the  present 
time  that  would  interest  the  public." 

Philadelphia  Rubber  Tire  Co. — S.  Levy,  manager — have  se- 
cured the  sole  agency  for  "Trojan"  pneumatic  and  solid  carriage 
tires,  in  connection  w-ith  which  they  will  handle  tire  sundries  and 
molded  rubber  goods,  and  maintain  a  tire  repair  shop.  They 
are  located  at  No.  6S0  North  Broad  street.  Tlie  "Trojan"  cas- 
ings and  tubes  are  manufactured  by  Rubber  Rubber  Co.  (Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey)  )  and  are  identical  in  workmanship  and  quality 
with  the  "Sterling"  tires  which  the  Rutherford  company  sell 
through  other  channels.  The  Rutherford  plant  has  been  enlarged 
substantially  of  late. 

Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Co.,  incorporated  in 
Maine  March  7,  1906,  have  qualified  to  do  business  as  a  "foreign" 
corporation  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  from  February  4.  1909.  The 
capital  is  $500,000,  of  w.hich  $125,000  is  represented  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  Chicago  will  be  the  company's  headquarters  in  fu- 
ture, but  they  will  continue  to  do  business  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley  is  president,  Charles  F.  Hamilton  vice- 
president,  Walter  E.  Carver  secretary,  and  Louis  B.  Hitchins 
treasurer.     The  remaining  director  is  Charles  H.  Crump. 

E.  H.  Stroud  &  Co.  (Chicago),  makers  of  crushing,  disinte- 
grating, and  other  like  machinery,  mention  two  branches  of  the 
rubber  industry  in  which  their  products  are  used — rubber  re- 
claiming (for  scrap  rubber)  and  the  guayule  rubber  business  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  has  been  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  succeeding  :Mr.  Ramsey  G. 
Stewart,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Directory  of  the  Sporting  Goods  Trade,  issued  last  year 
by  the  Sporting  Goods  Publishing  Co.  (St.  Louis),  and  of  which 
a  notice  was  made  in  these  pages  at  the  time,  has  been  followed 
by  the  second  annual  edition,  for  1909,  in  which  all  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  original  publication  are  continued ;  besides,  the  book 
is  larger  and  contains  more  details. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (.A-kron,  Ohio)  have  issued 
a  new  price  list  of  their  automobile  tires  and  accessories,  dated 
February  i. 

Raw  Products  Co.  (New  York)  have  favored  us  with  their 
chart  of  India-rubber  statistics  for  1908,  with  comparative  prices 
for  the  two  years  preceding.  The  table  includes  among  other 
things  quotations  for  Bontianiak  gum  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  ranging  from  2!/2  cents  a  pound  in  March  to  5  cents  at  the 
end  of  December. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers  (New  York)  will  be  opening  a 
retail  sporting  goods  business  in  Philadelphia  about  April  i, 
having  taken  a  long  term  lease  on  the  three-story  building  at 
No.  1210  Chestnut  street.     F.  J.  Gray  will  be  manager. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Friswell,  after  a  long  experience  in  the  rubber 
tire  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  become 
factory  manager  for  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford, 
■Connecticut). 

David  Maxwell  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  at 
'St.  Marys,  Ontario,  are  reported  to  be  considering  the  taking  on 
of  the  production  of  rubber  rolls  for  clothes  wringers,  though 
they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  make  any  announcement. 


PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  Smith,  president  of  the  Premier  Motor  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  American  Motor  Car 
Manufacturers'  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
early  in  February,  after  three  years'  membership  in  that  commit- 
tee, was  for  several  years  president  of  the  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  and 
before  that  connected  with  the  Indianapolis  Rubber  Co.,  whom  he 
represented  at  the  organization  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co. 

Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.;  is  reported  to  be  giving  to  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
a  $200,000  high  school  building,  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Willi- 
mantic,  Connecticut,  on  the  evening  of  February  11,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Whittlesey,  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works 
Co.,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  "Automobile  Tires,"  in 
which  he  dealt  with  rubber  in  the  crude  state  and  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture,  illustrating  his  lecture  with  samples 
of  rubber  and  sections  of  tires  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co.  have  presented  the  Hanover 
Fire  Company  with  a  beautiful  clock  for  their  new  quarters,  in 
appreciation  of  their  services  at  the  recent  fire  at  their  factory. 

A.  A.  Cushman  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  calender  hose  belting,  and  fancy  goods  depart- 
ments of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island). 

Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  (Fairfield,  Connecticut)  are  building  an 
additional  storehouse,  one  story,  43  x  56  feet,  with  ruberoid 
roof. 

J.  Lowenthal  S:  Sons  (Cliicago),  scrap  rubber  merchants,  have 
transferred  their  Eastern  branch  from  New  York  to  No.  161 
Summer  street,   Boston. 

M.  D.  Wells  Co.  (Chicago)  are  handling  a  special  line  of 
rubber  footwear  made  for  them  by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  with  which  they  are  covering  the  trade  in  the  region  from 
Ohio,  inclusive,  west  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  Their  rubber 
department  is  now  in  charge  of  James  Low,  for  some  time  man- 
ager of  the   Duck  Brand   Co.    (Chicago). 

In  the  bright  little  periodical,  Tlic  Shoe  Finisher,  published 
by  the  Boston  Blacking  Co.  (East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts), 
there  appears  in  the  January  issue,  under  the  head,  "Rubber 
Goes  Up,"  an  article  on  the  rubber  cement  situation,  written 
in  an  amusing  style,  but  none  the  less  pertinent  on  that  account. 
The  company  are  referred  to  as  having  built  up  a  large  trade  in 
England. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  done  a  good  stroke 
of  business  in  supplying  each  of  their  7,000  and  odd  shareholders 
with  a  neat  booklet  in  which  appear  in  far  simile  the  brands  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  by  that  company,  with  the 
idea  that  when  they  have  occasion  to  buy  goods  of  this  class  they 
may  at  the  same  time  help  the  sale  of  the  products  which  aid 
in  bringing  them  dividends. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Mr.  Joe  M.  Gilbert,  general  manager 
of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  5,  the  guests  included  17  agents  and 
distributers  of  "Continental"  tires  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  were  speakers  and  "a  general  good  time."  The  merits  of 
"Continental"  tires  and  demountable  rims  were  not  overlooked. 

An  important  case  in  the  British  courts  rccentlj'  related  to  an 
application  by  The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Toronto,  Limited,  for  the  registration  of  their  "Maltese  Cross" 
trade  mark,  as  related  to  rubber  footwear,  which  application  was 
opposed  by  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
who  already  had  a  "Maltese  Cross"  brand  registered  for  rubber 
goods,  but  not  specifying  footwear.  The  legal  proceedings  were 
long  drawn  out,  involving  the  whole  theory  of  the  trade  mark 
act,  with  the  final  result  that  a  decision  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  Toronto  company.  The  court  assented,  however,  to  the 
request  of  the  opponents  for  leave  to  appeal. 
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Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


THE  prices  of  Para  rubber  as  compared  with  a  month 
ago  range  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  higher,  thus 
continuing  the  increase  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  last  low  water  mark  a  year  ago,  if  we  overlook  the  short 
spurt  which  occurred  last  November.  Prices  are  now  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  the  middle  of  1906,  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that  Para  arrivals  continue  on  a  larger  scale.  Guayule  rubber 
continues  to  be  produced  and  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  there 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  import  of  plantation  sorts.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  quiet  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  current 
quotations  seem  to  result  from  normal  conditions.  In  America 
the  footwear  factories  have  been  inactive  for  a  longer  period 
than  in  any  recent  winter,  so  that  the  conditions  must  indicate 
a  very  general  activity  in  other  lines  of  rubber  goods  produc- 
tion. In  the  leading  sorts  of  Africans  and  Centrals  an  increase 
of  I  to  2  cents  a  pound  is  to  be  noticed,  and  the  market  in  these 
sorts  has  been  steady  and  firm. 

Following  are  the  quotations  at   New   York   for   Para  grade?;, 
one  year  ago,  one  montli  ago,  and  February  27 — the  current  date : 

P.-\R.\.  Mar.  I,  '08.        Feb.  i,  '09.        Feb.  27 

Islands,    fine,    new 65@66 

Islands,    fine,    old none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 67(«68 

Upriver,    fine,    old 6g@70 

Islands,  coarse,  new- 41(042 

Islands,    coarse,    old none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,    new 48@49 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here 

Caniea   

Caucho    (Peruvian),    ball...     43@44 
Caucho    (Peruvian),   sheet..     49(350 
Ceylon      (Plantation),      fine 
sheet    75(5/6 


114^115 
none  here 

I2I(?iI22 
I23(fj'I24 

56(g  57  ■ 
none  hero 

92@  93 

none  here 

62(0!  63 

83®  84 

55(S>  56 


119(0)120 

I2I(S)I22 

i25(/(  126 

1 27(5,' 1 28 

61(g)  62 

none  here 

96®  97 

none  here 

66(g  67 

8s@  86 

74®  75 


I28®i29         I29@i30 


African. 


Sierra  Leone,  ist  quality. g-f^yS 

Massai,  red    g-fagS 

Benguella    6i®62 

Accra  flake   20(f(  21 

Cameroon    ball    (5o®6l 


T.opori  ball,  prime. 
Lopori  strip,  prime 
Madagascar,  pinky 

Ikelemba    

Soudan    niggers    .  . 


.108®  109 
none  here 
.  gi®  92 
none  here 
•  85®  86 


Centrals. 

Esmeralda,    sausage 8i@82      Mexican,   scrap    80®  81 

Guayaquil,  strip  72®73      Mexican,   slab    57®  58 

Nicaragua,   scrap    7S1V180  Mangabeira,   sheet    ...  52®  53 

Panama    62®63      Guayule    30®  31 

East  Indian. 


Assam    92@93 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine   5$8oo 

Islands,   coarse    2$7oo 

Latest   Manaos   advices : 

Upriver,   fine    7$ooo 

Upriver,  coarse   5$ooo 


Borneo     35®  45 

Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,   fine    6$70O 

Upriver,  coarse    4$700 

lixchangc    ^5'Ad. 

Exchange   iSVid. 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho.) 
Xf.w  York 
Fine  and  Total 

Medium.    Coarse.    1909. 
Stocks,  January  i  ..Ions     195  49     =     244 

Arrivals,    January    1244         534     =  1778 


Total  Total 
1908.     1907. 

114         176 
1 160       1590 


Aggregating    1439         583     =2022         1274       1766 

Deliveries,    January    ...    1250         528     =^  1787         1164       1(338 

Stocks.    January    31. 


180 


235 


128 


Para.  Engi^nd. 

1909.    1908.  1907.  1909.    1908.    1907. 

Stocks,  Jan.   i tons    695       248  ....  775      830      365 

Arrivals,   January    4335     4045  3330  1190     1184      680 

Aggregating    5030     4293         3330     1965     2014     1045 

Deliveries,  January  ...  .3955     3048        2365     1785     1164      700 

Stocks,  January  31..    1075     1245  965       180       850       345 

1909.  1908.  1907. 

World's  visible   supply,   Jan.   3i.../i))i.s     3, 540  4,060  2,587 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  January  31 18,410  16,945  16,730 

Para  receipts  of  caucho,  same  dates...     2,840  2,195  1.655 

Afloat   from   Para   to    U.   S.,   Jan.   31..        890  445  499 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  Jan.  31..      1,080  1,410  (350 

Nc'W    York. 

Summary  of  Prices  for  1908. 

upriver.  islands. 

Fine.  Coarse.  Fine.     Coarse.     Cameta. 

J^'iiiiary    74®  82  56®  65  71®  76  4S@50  45(850 

l^ebruary    66®  76  48®  56  65®  74  4i@46  42(^46 

March 7°®  83  48^59  68®  80  4i®43  4i®48 

April   78®  84  55®  58  75®  80  42@44  44®48 

May    83®  94  s8@  65  80®  90  43®48  48@57 

June 88®  94  62®  65  84®  89  43®46  53@56 

July    91®  96  64®  67  83®  88  42®46  52®55 

.'\ugust    89®  96  65®  69  83®  90  43®46  5i@S3 

September   96@I03  69®  73  90®  96  44®48  SI®S3 

October    103®!  13  72®  82  95®i04  47@54  S3@56 

November   Ii2@i30  82®ioo  I04@i24  54@70  56@72 

December    ii5®i23  89®  94  ii2(gii()  52(g6i  57@64 

Al'ERAGE  PRICES. 

1908  93y4  675^  88y4  47^  52 

1907  109V4  88  I04J/2  61  J<;  6554 

1906    I2414  93^  121  70  72'/4 

190S  128^  93^  125!^  72  74 

1904  113V4  873/1  no  655^  esVi 

1903   94^  yW2  91  %  57^  59'/4 

1902  76  6o'i  73  47^  soVi 

New   York    Prices   for   Dece.mber    (New   Rudber). 

190S.  1907.  1906. 

Upriver,    fine    i.i<;'^l-23  .82@.86  l.22@i.24 

Upriver,    coarse     8q(^   .Q4  .66(5;. 72  .96@   .98 

Islands,    fine    i.iit(Ji.i6  .72®. 79  i.i8@i.2o 

Islands,    coarse    52'(?>   .61  .44(^.50  .71®  .73 

Cameta    57(3)  .64  .43(^.48  .72®  .74 

Rubber  Exports  from  the  Amazon,  1908. 

The  lollijwing  figures  are  compiled  from  tables  supplied  to  The 
IxniA  RuiiHER  World  by  Messrs.  Scholz,  Hartje  &  Co.,  of  Para 
(indicating  weights  in  kilograms)  : 

POINTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 

Krom —  Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Total. 

Para    8,872.442  I, .'13, 090  5.707.975  2,018,159  17,811,666 

Manaos*     9.521,410  1,871.692  2,404.735  4,188,149  17,985,986 

Iquitos     881,895  34.868        208,048  734,406  1,859,217 

Total     19,275,747     3,119,650     8,320.758     6.940.714     37,656,869 

I*  Including    Itacoatiara. J 

DESTIN.\T10N. 

To—  Fine.       Medium.       Coarse.         Caucho.         Total. 

United    States     ....   8,003,9.17     1,711,636     5.473,429     1,866,388     17.145,400 
Europe     11,181,800     3,119,650     2,847,329     5.074,326     20,511,469 

Total     19.275,747     4,831,286     8,320,758     37,656,869     6,940,714 

London. 

London,  January  29. — During  the  fortnight  past  a  fair  business 
has  been  doing  privately  in  plantation  grades  at  somewhat  higher 
figures.  At  to-day's  auction,  however,  there  were  evidences  of 
a  setback,  and  Para  was  quoted  at  about  the  same  as  at  the  last 
auction.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  Plantation,  however,  at 
an  advance  over  the  last  auction  rates  up  to  il/zd.  The  offerings 
totaled  45  tons,  against  108  tons  last  sale,  the  proportion  of  finer 
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grades  being  less  than  usual.  The  high 
Plantation  was  5s.  4^d.  [=$1.3154].  for 
for  fine  hard  Para,  5J.  [=$1,212/3]. 

Untied  States   Rubber   Imports. 

1906. 

United    Kingdom pounds    10,693,382 

Germany     3,878,823 

Other  Europe   9,509,074 

Central     America     and     British 

Honduras     1,196,618 

Mexico    3,635.48s 

Brazil    34,329,523 

Other   South  America 1,936,147 

East    Indies 2,557,128 

Other    Countries 171,071 


est   figure   realized   for 
crepe.     To-day's  price 


1907.  1908. 

6,886,621  11,805,484 

4,021,05s  3,616,766 

8,187,430  7,822,099 


1,160,252 
8,538,656 
36,454,988 
1,906,260 
1,455,489 
42,540 


797.033 

11,657,245 

38,028,444 

1,416,258 

1,123,073 

23,072 


1,340,216    866,442 
821,521    567,094 

518,695    299,348 


3,708,012 
72,581,462 

155.131 

16,640,322 

statistics 


Totals    67,907,251     68,653,291     76,289,474 

Value    $53,391,137  $49,813,361  $44,782,526 

Average  per  pound 78.3  cents.     75.4  cents.     58.7  cents. 

Exports    3.753,462      4,102,838 

Net   Imports    64,153,789     64,550,453 

Other  Imports. 

Gutta-percha    pounds       34,169         502,722 

Gutta-jelutong     iS.164,293     33,679,951 

Balata  was  not  separately  listed  in  the  government 
for  calendar  years  before  July  i,  1908;  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  583,422  pounds  were  entered,  of  the  average  value 
of  42.3  cents. 

Antiverp. 

Rubber  Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 
January  19. — By  steamer  Leopoldville: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe   Generale  Africaine)    kilos  48.200 

Do  38,200 

Do  (Chemins    de    fer    Grand    Lacs)      2,300 

Do  (Societe  Anversoise)     2,500 

Do  (Societe  Abir)      4,800 

Do  (Comptoir   Commercial   Congolais)    17,500 

,,Do  (Comie    Special   Katanga)      1,700 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)      r,ioo 

Do  (Cie.    du    Kasai)    72,500 

Do  (Sud   Cameroon)         500 

Do  (Cie.    du    Lomami)      6,700     196,000 


Antiverp. 

Rubber  Statistics  for  January. 

Details.  1909.         1908.           1907.  1906.  1905. 

Stocks,    Jan.    i kilos  595,735  1,006,894  658,184  735,187  541,361 

Arrivals  in  January 283,955         547.968  317,692  605,029  325,081 

Congo    sorts    186,189         504,451  242,806  414,613  239,709 

Other    sorts    97,766           43,517       74,886  190,416  85,372 

Aggregating     879,690     1,554,862     975,876 

Sales  in  January    281,913        294,853     357,226 

Stocks,   January   31 597,777     1,260,009     618,650 

Arrfvals  since  Jan.  i 283,955         547,968     317,692        605,029     325,081 

Congo  sorts    186,189         504,451     242,806         414,613     239,709 

Other  sorts 97,766  43.517       74,886         190,416       85,372 

Sales  since  Jan.    i 281,913         294.853     357,226         821,521      567,094 

IMPORTS  FROM   PARA  AT   NEW   YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Founds.] 

February    6. — By    the    Steamer    Benedict,    from    Manaos    and 

Para ; 

Importers.  Fine.     Medium.  Coarse.    Caucko.       Total. 

New   York   Commercial    Co.  400,300 

A.    G.   Morse  &   Co 280,100 

Poel     &     Arnold 165,600 

General   Rubber   Co 55i70o 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 24,000 

C.     P.     dos    Santos 25,800 

Wm.    E.    Feck    &    Co 36,000 

Edmund    Reeks   5;   Co 5.400 

G.     Amsinck     St    Co 10,300 


Total    1,003,200 


101,600 

:i6,ooo 

113,800= 

731,700 

62,700 

157.600 

74,900= 

575.300 

57.700 

171,100 

92,700= 

487,100 

24,000 

80,200 

32,800= 

192,700 

30,400 

= 

54.400 

2,700 

5.000 

16,700= 

50,300 

13,200 

=r 

49,200 

1,000 

16,400 

=r 

32,80D 

1,700 

300 

2,300= 

14,600 

251,400 

590,200 

333,200= 

2,178,000 

February    i;.- 
Para: 


A.   G.    Morse  &    Co 681,400 

New    York   Commercial    Co.  145.200 

Poel   &   Arnold 186,900 

Lawrence   Johnson    &   Co.. .  38,200 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 22,100 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 22,300 

Edmund    Reeks  &   Co 16.100 

General    Rubber    Co 12,100 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 15,700 


-Bv   the   Steamer   Cearense,   from   Manaos   and 


12,600 

154.100 

123,700= 

1,071,800 

30,500 

93,700 

123,900= 

393,300 

40,400 

102,400 

17,700= 

347,400 

6,400 

20.600 

37,000= 

102,200 

48,200 

=: 

70,300 

4,100 

2,000 

11,600= 

40,000 

2,100 

18,500 

= 

36.700 

2,500 

10,600 

9,600= 

34,800 

1,400 

7,900 

— 

aS,oo» 

Total     1,140,000     200,000     458,000     323,500=2,121,500- 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Jan.  22. — By  the  BraW/ta=Hamburg: 
General    Rubber   Co 1 1,500 

Jan.   25. — By  the  /.«caMia=Liverpool: 
Livesey   &   Co.    (Coarse) 5,000 

Jan.   26. — By  the  Pennsylvania=Wdimhnrg: 

W.   L.  Gough  Co.   (Fine) 13,500 

Livesey    &    O.    (Coarse) 15,500       29,000 

Jan.  27. — By  the  Pa//oHjja^=Hamburg: 
W.    L.    CJough    Co.    (Fine) 11,000 

Feb.    1. — By  the   ^rabic=Liverpool: 

Livesey   &    Co.    (Fine) 17,000 

Livesey    &   Co.    (Coarse) 5,000       22,000 

Feb.    2. — By    the    Bot.'w:=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Coarse) 4,000 

Feb.    3. — By    the   Zf Wan(J=Antwerp : 
W.    L.    (^ugh    Co 11,500 

Feb.   5. — By  the  Ma;V5nV=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold   (Coarse) 22,500 

Feb.  5. — By  the  Waldersee=Y{^m\i\iT%: 
New  York  Commer.  Co.  (Fine)  15,000 
New  York  Commer.  Co.   (Coarse)      28,000       43,000 

Feb.    8. — By   the   Allianc(r=yio\\endo\ 
W.    R.    Grace  &   Co.    rCaucho) 16,000 

Feb.  II. — By  the  ^a»i./aHd=Antwerp  : 
Rubber   Trading    Co.    (Fine) 9,000 

Feb.  15. — By  the  PafriVm^lIamburg: 
George   A.   Alden   &   Co.    (Coarse 11,500 

Feb.  16. — By  the  Wmcri>a=rHamburg: 
New  York   C'ommercial  iCo.    (Fine)......        13.500 

Feb.    18.— By    the   C/yrfe=MolIendo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine) 7.500 

Feb.    17. — By    the   Geor^iV=  Liverpool : 

Edmund   Reeks  &  Co.   (Fine) 18,000 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  (Coarse)  9,000 
Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  (Caucho)  2,000 
Nuess  Hesslein  &  Co.  (Fine)..  11,500 
Nuess   Hesslein   &    Co.    (Caucho)        6,000       46,500 

OTHER   NEW   YORK   ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

["This  sign,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  'Guayule  rubber.] 

Jan.    23. — By   the  -^/rai.s=Colombia: 

Kunhardt    &    Co 3,500 

L.   Hageman  &  Co 3,000         6,500 

Jan.   23. — By  the  Mfrida=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 9.000 

E^    Steiger    &    Co 6,noo 

A.   Klipstein  &  Co 2,500 

H.    Marquard    &    Co 2,';oo 

George  A,   Alden  &  Co 1,000 

American     Trading     Co 1,000       22,000 


Pounds. 

Jan.   25. — By   the   El  i?io=GaIveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *77,ooo 

Jan.   25. — By  the  LM£rania=Liverpool. 
George   A.    Alden    &   Co 33. 500 

Jan.  25. — By  the  New  Y or k^Lon Aon: 
Poel    &    Arnold 7,000 

Jan.   26. — By  the  PflKama^Colon : 

J.    Brandon  &   Bros 15,500 

Jose    Julia     &     Co 2,000 

Meyer    &    Hecht 1,500 

Wessels    Kulemkamp    Co 1,000 

Piza    Nephews    Co 1,000 

De    Lima   Cortessa   Co 1,000 

G.    Amsinck   &  Co 1,000       23,000 

Jan.    26. — By    the    Augusta    ri"cfon(2=Hamburg: 
J.    H.    Rossbach    &    Bros 9,000 

Jan.   27. — By  El  D«i=Galveston : 
For    Canada •6,500 

Jan.    30. — By   the  Morro    Castle—Vera   Cruz: 

Graham    Hinkley    Co 2,000 

H.    Marquard    &    Co 1,000         3,000 

Jan.    30. — By   the  Segismund^=Co]omhia: 

Seanz    &    Co 1,500 

Mailland   Coppell   Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 1.500 

A.     Held     1,000         5.500 

Feb.    1. — By   the   Co»iHj-=New   Orleans: 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 2,500 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 1,500         4,000 

Feb.   3. — By   the  Advance-=Co\on: 
G.    Amsinck   &   Co 6,500 

F.  Lapeirda 6,000 

Roldau    &    Van    Sickle 5,000 

Simon   Elais  &   Co 3»50o 

Demarest   Brothers 3.000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 1,000 

American    Trading    Co 3,000 

A.   Rosenthal  &  Sons 1,000 

Mecke    &    Co i  ,000 

Elmenhorst    &    Co 1,000       31,000 

Feb.   3. — By  the  El  Norte=:Gta\vcston: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *40,ooo 

Feb.    4. — By    the    Sibcr ia^Greytown: 

G.  Amsinck   &   Co 15,000 

Jose  Julia  &  Co 11,000  — 

Mecke    &    Co 1.500 

De  Lima   Cortessa  Co 1,000 

Brandon    &    Bros 1,000       29,500 

Feb.    5. — By   the   //Hgm=Tampico : 

New   York   Cxtmmercial    Co *i25.ooo 

Edward    Maurer *  125,000 

Poel   &    Arnold *35,ooo  •285,000 


Pounds. 

Feb.    5. — By  the  El  Mar=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.. "125, 000 
For    Canada *  15,000  *  140,000 

Feb.    6.— s-By   the    A/<T.rifo=Frontera: 

Harburger     &     Stack 3.500 

General    Export   Commercial    Co. .        2,000 

E.   Steiger  &  Co 1,500 

A.   Klipstein  &  Co 1,000         8,000 

Feb.   8. — By   the  Afghan   Pri«c£'=Bahia: 

Poel    &   Arnold 38,000 

J.    H.    Rossback  &  Bros 22,000 

A.   Hirsch  &  Co 10,000       70,000 

Feb.   8.— By  El   5tff/fr=New  Orleans: 
Central    American   Trading    Co 3,000 

Feb.    8. — By    the    rtgt7aH(.-i(i=Tamp^co: 

Edward    Maurer *  190,000 

Poel  &  Arnold *35.ooo 

J.    A.    Kendall    Co •2,000  •227,000 

Feb.   8. — By  the  Allianca^^Colon: 

Brandon  &  Bros 11,500 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 4,000 

Demarest     Bros.     Co 4,000 

Simon    Elais  &  Co 5.000 

Maitland     Coppel     Co 2,500 

George    A.    Alden   &   Co 2.500 

Fidanque    Bros 1.500 

Piza    Nephews    Co 1,000       32,000 

Feb.    II. — By   the   Prins    Joacliem=:Co\on: 

A.    Santos  &  Co 12,500 

Mecke    &    Co 4.500 

A.    Rosenstein    &   Co 2,500 

L.  Johnson   &  Co 1,500 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 2,500 

Eggers  &  Heinlein l»500 

M.    Blancha    Co 1,000        26,000 

Feb.    13. — By    the    Co/o)t=CoIon: 

Brandon    &    Bros 3.000 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 1. 500 

Mecke  &•  Co i  ,000 

Meyer    &    Hecht 1,000         6,500 

Feb.    13. — By  the  Esperanaa=:V rontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 7,000 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 5,000 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co 2,500 

General  Export  &  Commission  Co.       3.000        16,500 

Feb.    13. — By  the  Fntricia=llamhurg: 
Poel    &    Arnold *65,ooo 

Feb.    15. — By  the  MomMJ=New   Orleans: 

Ari    Rotholz    5,000 

Manhattan    R.    Mfg.    Co 2,500 

A.    Rosenstein    fit    Co 3,000 

Wessels,    Kulemkamp    Co 1,000       11,500 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


^. 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


^^'^^sAxs^&Kom^ 


WALPOLF  ftUbbeH  WORKS- 

WALPOLC  VARNISH  WORKS- 
ELECTRIC  INSULAnON  LABORATORr 


.J 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  /^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber    B^^-t    and    SKioe    IN/lanij-Fac^-tur^rs 

•i   Would  you  like  to  prevent  the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

^   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON  retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

<J   Drop  us  a  line,   and  with  pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

.AIVIERIO.AIM    \A/A.X    OOIVIF»A.IMY,  161  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton,  IVIass. 


THE    MOST    TALKED    OF 

CHEMICAL    IN    THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  Vulco'e  Co. ,  ini  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VLLCOLE 


NAZI 


MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


IM 


Telegraphic  Addres 
••CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Gortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention   The   India   Rubber   H'orld   when    you    write. 
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GUAYU 


Made    by    mechanical    process    only,   of    strictly    fresh    shrub. 

No    chemicals    used. 


PARRA 


The   recognized   Standard,   practically   clean,  containing   less   resin    and 
having   greater   tensile   strength    than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating    Nine    Factories. 


Mention    The   India   Rubber   World  when   you   write. 
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Feb.    16. — Ry  the  Amerika=llamh\irg:       I' »rNi>s. 
IVel   &    Arnold '25,000 

Teb.    17. —  By    the    Cai'OHr=Bahia: 

N-cw    York    Commercial    Co 22,500 

T.    H.    Rossback    it    Bros 25,000 

Vov\    Si    Arnold 10,000       57.Soo 

Keb.    i;.    -By   the   5rtr"in=Orcytown: 

fl.    Ainsiiick    &■   Co 7,000 

A.    Santos  &   Co 5.500 

Pablo    Calvert    Co 1,500 

A.    M.   Capca  X-   Sons 1,500 

Ilcnry     Mann    &    Co 1,500 

A.     Kosf'ilhal    Sons 1,000        18,000 

Feb.    [8. —  By    the    /?iivrt»K>=Tanipico: 
ContiniMital-Mexican   Rubber  Co. •290,000 

Kdwarc!     Maurer *i25,ooo 

PocI   &    Arnold *3S.ooo 

For    Akron,    O *I2S,000   •575,000 

Feb.    ig.  —  By    the   Panatna=Co\on: 

Brandon  &   Bros i3>5oo 

R.    Fahcin    &    Co 2.000 

A.    IIcM    1,000 

Piza,     Nephews    Co 1,000 

Henry    Mann   &   Co i.ooo        18,500 

AFRICANS. 

Jan.     22. — By    the    BrasHia=HamhuTg: 
A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 10.000 

Jan.    25. — By    the    LMca«ia=Liverpool: 

GeofRC   A.   Alden    &   Co 68,000 

H.  A.  Gould  &  Co 8,000 

Livcst-y   &   Co 6,500       82.500 

Jan.    23. —  By    the    Sa//iV=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber   Co 68,000 

Rubber  Trading    Co 5>500 

Poel    &    Arnold 7,000       80,500 

Jan.    26. — By   the    Mouriso='Lishon: 
General    Rubber   Co _. 45,000 

Jan.    26. — By   the   Peiinsy!xania::='HamhxiTg: 

A.    T.    Morse   iv   Co 22,500 

W.    L.    (iough    Co ,S3,5oo 

Poel    &    Arnold 20,000 

George   A.    .Mden   &   Co 20.000 

General    Rubber   Co 5.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co .T.soo     104,500 

Jan.    27. — By  the  Pallansa=UamhuTg: 

Rubber    Trading    Co 15,000 

W.   L.   Gough   Co 5,000       20,000 

Jan.  26. — By  the  /Croo«/aH(/=Antwcrp; 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 11,500 

Jan.    26. — By   the  Augusta    r'iV/or)a=  Hamburg: 

I.ivesey    &    Co 15,000 

General     Rubber    Co 1 5.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 1 1,000 

George   A.    Alden   &   t.-i 11 ,500 

Poel     &     .\rnoId 5, 500       58,000 

I-'eb.    I. — By    the    BoT-t'c^Liverpool : 

General     Rubber    Co 35,000 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co Stooo       40,000 


Feb.    3. — By    the   Zcc/a«d=Antwcrp:        Pounds. 

Poel    &    Arnold 11.500 

W.   L.  Gough   Co 11,000 

W.    II.    Stiles   &    Co 5.000       37,500 

Feb.    3. — By    the    Cfl/iy^riiia=Bordcaux: 
General    Rubber    Co SSiOOo 

Feb.    5.  —  B^*  the  MaJcstic^=hondon: 
Livesey    &    Co 11,500 

Feb.  5. — By  the  IValdcrsce—HamhuTg: 

Livesey   &    Co 34,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &   Co 11,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 2.500       45,000 

Feb.    6. —  Bv    the    Ca»i/»o«ia^LiverpooI: 

General     Ruboer    Co 25,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 5,000 

Farle     Brothers 3.500       33,500 

Feb.    8. —  By    the    Cc/fic— Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold 7,000 

Feb.    II. — By    the   5am/a«d=Antwerp: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 30,000 

Joseph    Cantor 15,000 

Raw    Products    Co 5,000 

Rubber    Trading    O 9,000 

I  Unry  A.   Gould  &  Co 5,000       64,000 

Feb.    15. — By  the  St.  Paul=l^ndon: 

Poel     &     Arnold 5.500 

Livesey    &     Co 13,500        19,000 

Feb.     15. — Bv    the    rflfriVia=:Hamburg: 

.\.    T.    Morse   &   Co 22,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 1  i.ono 

Livesey    &    Co 2,500 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 2.000       37,500 

Feb.    16. — By   the   FiV(or{Hj=Lisbon : 
General    Rubber    Co 22,500 

Feb.    16.— By  the   .-J»ieriA*a=Hamburg: 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 25,000 

General     Rubber    Co 5,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5.000        35,000 

Feb.    17. — By   the  CeorgiV=Liverpool: 

General   Rubber   Co 75,000 

Poel    &     Arnold 33. 500 

Livesey   &    Co 2,500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5,000     116,000 

Feb.    18.— By   the   Co(/i/aHd=Antwerp: 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 22,500 

EAST   INDIAN. 
('Denotes  plantation  rubber,] 

Jan.    25. — By    the     ffog/i»rf('=Singapore: 

Otto   Isenstein  &  Co 10,000 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 15.000 

Heabler   &   Co 9.000       34,000 

Jan.    25. — By    the    MiHncapolis—l^iidvn: 
Livesey  &   Co *3,Soo 

Feb.    I.— By   the   St.    LoMw^London: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *  1 5,000 


Pounds. 

Feb.    .'.—  By   the   Denbigh   H(i//=Colombo: 
A.   T.    Morse  &   Co *I3,S00 

Feb.    3. — By  the   Massachusetts=T.ondor\: 

.Vew    York    Commercial   Co •15,000 

IJvesey    &    Co •6,500     '21,500 

Feb.  3. — By  the  IVray  Coj//c=Singapore: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 15,000 

Heabler  &   Co 15,000 

\V.    L.    (»)ugh    Co 9,000       39.000 

Feb.    II.  — By  the  OctfflHi<:=London: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co *  n  ,500 

Poel    &    Arnold •4.500     '16,000 

Feb.    18. — By   the   7'c«/0)iiV=London: 

New    York    Cf'mmercial    Co •30,000 

Poel     &     Arnold *  11,000 

.■\.   T.    Morse   &   Co *io,ooo     *5i,ooo 

Gutta-Jei-utong. 

Jan.    25.— By    the    lVoglitide=:S'mgaiiore: 

Heabler  &   Co 75,000 

G.    Weschuer    &    Co 55.000     130,000 

Feb.    3. — By  the   IVray  C(7J//e=SinRapore: 

Meabler   &   Co 100.000 

(Icorge   .\.    .Mden   &   Co 530.000 

'A*.    L.    Gough    Co 35,000 

P*  el     &     Arnold 100,000     765,000 

Gutta-Pekcha. 

Jan.    25. — By    the    H^og/iHde=SingaiJt)re : 

Heabler   &    Co 33, 500 

Winter    &    Smillie '2.000       35,500 

Jan.    26. —  By    the    Pcnnsylvatiia=:ll<in\hviTg: 
E.    Oppenhaim 10,000 

Feb.    3. — By   the    PVray    Caji/<?=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 20,000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 5,000       25,000 

'  Balata. 

Feb.    6. — Bv    the    Grf«flda=Trintdad: 

J.    A.    Pauli   &   Co 3.000 

Frame    &    Co 2,500 

Middleton    &    Co 1,000         6,500 

CUSTOM   HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

Port   of    Xfw    "S'okk — jANt^^KV. 

Imports:  Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber    6.967,658     $5,230,574 

Balata    45;. 775  226,955 

(jutta-percha     9,873  5.084 

Gutta-jelutong     (Pontianak)      1,212.842  48,474 

Total    8,648,148  $5,511,087 

Exports: 

India-rubber     i3,0"o  $7,875 

Balata    313,690  125,476 

Reclaimed    rubber 7,163  935 

Rubber    scrap    imported....      1,816,508        $160,875 


PARA  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER,    SECOND    HALF    OF    1908    (IN    KILOGRAMS). 


NEW    YORK. 

liX  PORTERS.  File. 

Scliradcr,   Griiner  &   Co 322,700 

Adelbert    H.    Alden 406,655 

Scholz,  Ilartje  &  Co 207,272 

Gordon  &  Co 311,038 

E.  Pinto  .Mves  &  Co 217,430 

J.   Marques   217,600 

Pircs,  Teixeira  &  Co 104,550 

Dc    Lagotelleric  &    Co 98,965 

R.   O.   Ahlcrs  &   Co 13,839 

R.   .Suai  ez  &  Co 9.930 

Guilh.  .\ug.  de  Miranda  Co 32,640 

Braga  Snbr.  &  Co 

Mcllo   &   Co 

Leitc  &   Co 

Singlehurst,   Brocklchurst  &  Co 

Sundries    

Itacoatiara,  direct 

.Manaos,     direct     2,295,324 

Iquitos,  direct    2,982 


ledium. 

68.755 
103.887 

49,222 

39.137 
1,700 

25,500 


17.510 

1.165 
5.600 


528,378 


Coarse. 

423.163 

265.640 

254.777 

499.767 

344.850 

276.210 

94,050 

210,210 

1.210 

1.406 


579.686 
916 


Caucho. 

34.169 

128.270 

6.095 

660 


660 


558 


205.363 
4.559 


Total. 

848.787 

904.452 

517.366 

850,602 

563.980 

510.970 

198.600 

350.1  IS 

15.049 

13.059 

40,040 


3.300 


3.608.751 
8.45  7 


Fine. 
431.098 
251.652 
409,259 

60.690 
267,750 
185.476 
129,200 
9,037 
150,498 
143.410 

55.007 
1.600 


122 

312 

100 

29.919 

1,896.720 

265,172 


Total 


.4,240,925   840,854  2,956,985   403,764   8,442,528   4,287,022 


EUROPE. 

Medium.  Coarse. 

55.783  85,143 

45.415  115.639 

24,681  47,060 

10.730  5.2R0 

100,980 

15,076  92.187 

73.920 

1.428 

20.263 

-I  29.490 

7.840  2,550 

780 

60  21 

12.734 

952  24.367 

291.732  200.000 

15.942  97.229 

468,282  909,07 


Caucho, 

68.996 

27,483 

9.878 

33.944 


2.640 

1,029 

60,375 

46,395 

102 

1,624 


1.764 


6.750 

5.415 

560,309 

441.558 


Total. 

641.020 

440.189 

490,878 

1 10.644 

368.730 

295,379 

203,120 

11,494 
231.136 
219.366 

65.499 
4.004 


1.967 

312 

19.584 

60.653 

2.948.761 

S19.901 


TOTAL. 

1.489.807 

1,344.641 

1.008.244 

961. 246 

932,710 

815.349 

401,730 

361.609 

246.185 

232.425 

105.539 

4,004 

3.300 

1.967 

312 

10.584 

60.653 

6,557.512 

828.358 


1.268,262  6,932,637   15.375.165 


para    EXPORTS    OF    INDIA-RUBBER.    JANUARY. 

NEW    YORK. 


EXPORTERS.  I- 

Gruner    &    Co 71, 

.\dclbert    II.    Alden 114, 

R.    Suarcz   &   Co 

Scholz,    Ilartje    \    Co 53, 

IC.    Pinto    Alves   &    Co 31, 


R.   O.    Ahlers  &   Co 

T.    Martjucs    4. 

Pircs.    1  icxeira   &    Co 2 

Gordon    &-    Co 

Guilh.    .'\ug.,    Miranda    Co 

Mello    &    Co 11 

Dc   LaKutellcric  &   Co 

.-Mves   Praca  &   Co.  ^ 

Brage   Sobrinho  &   Co 

Pinto   l'"ernandes  &   Co 

Itacoatiara.     direct 

Manaos.    airect 64 

Iquitos.     direct 1 


tne. 
.662 

.207 

324 
620 
541 
200 
440 
440 
,885 
320 


.377 
,642 


Medium.      Coarse. 

18.599        122.657 
22.297  60.664 


1.360 


850 

829 

3.315 


161.066 
5" 


29.415 
60.720 

1. 160 
36.268 
21.450 
36.960 

1.295 
556 

6.600 


256,811 
4.420 


Caucho. 

2.816 

31.600 


'.749 


5.522 


276.255 
4.217 


Total. 
215.734 
228.768 


94.714 
92.340 
18.701 
81.828 
43.890 
44.240 

7.009 
20,191 

6.600 

5.522 


670 


1.335.509 

22.790 


1909   (IN  KILOGRAMS). 

EUROPE. 


Fine. 

153.799 
34.154 

213.974 
24.123 
50.830 
49.489 
23.630 
21.420 
21.412 
17.756 


1 1.006 
738.071 
162.339 


Medium.       Coarse. 


15.678 
8.222 
1.891 
2,279 


4.932 
1.544 


17' 

101.898 

14.540 


53.396 

10.419 

14.107 

5.971 

18.480 

10.792 

22.S15 

19.470 

7.437 

4.949 

7.682 


3.300 

990 

6.585 

110.115 

69.143 


Caucho. 
15.096 
'5.403 
62.023 
68,334 


63.759 
799 


2.627 


2,222 
282.487 
260,081 


Total. 

237.969 

068.198 

291.095 

100.718 

69.310 

124.039 

50,344 

40.890 

36.592 

24.249 

10.309 


3.300 

990 

19.830 

1,232.571 

506.103 


TOT.\r,. 

453.703 

296.966 

291.095 

i95.4.;2 

161.650 

142.740 

132.  J  72 

84.780 

80.832 

31.25S 

30.. 500 

6.600 

5.522 

3.300 

1.660 

19.830 

2.568.080 

528.893 


Total.     January 1.036.998        218.053         639.306         324.149        2.218.506       1.521,113  154.401  365.351  775.642      2,816,507       503.013 
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United  States  Rubber  Co.  's  Shares. 

Transactions   on   the   New   York   Stock   Exchange   for   four 
weeks,  ending  February  20 : 
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No.  6. 
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Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  carload  lots,  per  pound — are  for  most  grades  lower  than 
Inst   month: 

Old   rubber  boots  and   shoes — domestic 8%@  8% 

Old   rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign 7-M(5?  7% 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires   S/^"®  6 

Automobile   tires    S54@  6 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @  7J4 

White  trimmed  rubber 9/^@lO 

Heavy  black  rubber    5     @  SVa 

Air  brake  hose    .3/^@  2>% 

Garden    hose    2     @  2% 

Fire  and  large  hose 2J4@  3 

Matting   i'4@  iJ^ 


Common  Stock. 

Week  Januarv    30 

Sales 

1,600  shares     High 

33 

Low 

31 

Week  February    6 

Sales 

700  shares     High 

32/2 

Low- 

3f/. 

Week  February  13 

Sales 

450  shares     High 

32 

Low 

?.l% 

Week  February  20 

Sales 

1,450  shares     High 

31/2 

Low 

ioy. 

For  the  year — High, 

34/2,  J 

in.   2:   Low,  30^,  Feb. 

19. 

Last  year — High,   37 

'A;  Low 
First 

17/2. 
Preferred  Stock. 

Week  January    30 

Sales 

1,008  shares     High 

104 

Low 

gS 

Week  February    6 

Sales 

2,03s  shares     High 

103^^ 

Low 

lOI 

Week  February  13 

Sales 

725  shares     High 

102-5^ 

Low 

I0I?8 

Week  February  20 

Sales 

1,770  shares     High 

104 

Low 

103 

For   the   year — High, 

107,   Jan.    12;    Low,   98,  Jan.   29. 

Last    yeai— High,    ic 

8 ;    Low, 

Second 

76. 

Preferred  Stock. 

Week  Januarv    30 

Sales 

200  shares     High 

70 

Low 

70 

Week  February     6 

Sales 

100  shares     High 

6Q.J4 

Lo  w 

6q^ 

Week  February  13 

Sales 

200  shares     High 

60'^ 

Low 

6q^4 

Week  February  20 

Sales 

150  shares     High 

68/8 

Low 

68'/8 

For  the  year — High, 

73M,  J 

an.   5;   Low,  68  H»  Feb. 

18. 

Last   year — High,    5854  ;    Low 

2SJ4. 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.,  report  [February  i]  : 

Fine  Par6. — Influenced  by  heavy  Para  receipts,  prices  have  declined 
somewhat,  but  the  undertone  is  very  firm,  and  considerably  more  business 
would  have  taken  place  had  sellers  been  willing  to  operate.  The  closing 
of  sev.'ral  American  shoe  factories  next  month  is  expected  to  be  fully  bal- 
anced by  the  state  of  the  motor  industry.  Para  receipts,  though  large,  are 
still  800  tons  short  of  the  estimate;  and  it  is  still  persistently  rumored  that 
present  heavy  receipts  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  later  months  of  the 
crop.  Under  all  circumstances  we  repeat  our  advice  of  last  month  that  a 
basis  of  5.S.  for  hard  fine  is  a  safe  one  for  manufacturers  to  operate  from- 
Closing  value:  Upriver  spot,  5J.  id.  [=  $1.23.7];  Islands,  us.  lo'Ad. 
[=   $1.18.6]. 

African  Rubbers. 

New  Ycrk  Stocks  (in  Tons). 

January    I.    190S 156       August  i,  1908 145 

February     i 224 

March    i 123 

April    I 201 

May   I 165 

June   1 446 

July    1 334 


September    i 133 

October    i 134 

November    i 134 

December  i 179 

January   I,   1909 156 

February  1 157 


A    PERSONAL    LOSS    TO    BLUEFIELDS. 

The  death  occurred  recently,  at  bis  home  in  Allston,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  George  D.  Emery,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  He 
had  resigned  a  few  months  before  from  the  presidency  of  George 
D.  Emery  Co.  (Chelsea,  Mass.),  whose  business  is  the  export 
of  mahogany  and  cedar  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  in  charge  for  a  quarter  century.  Mr.  Emery  was 
mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  several  years  ago  in 
connection  with  forming  a  plantation  of  rubber  in  Colombia, 
which  was  destroyed  at  an  early  age  by  an  unusual  overflow  of 
the  river  on  which  it  was  located.  The  death  of  Mr.  Emery  was 
generally  deplored  at  Bluefields,  where  formal  action  was  taken 
expressing  the  regret  of  the  community.  This  was  joined  in  by 
Mr.  Jules  A.  Belanger,  of  Belanger's,  Incorporated,  who  are 
rubber  planters,  and  other  leading  citizens,  including  Frederick 
Beer,  president  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Central  American 
Trading  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  Beer,  a  German  by  birth,  who  had 
been  at  Bluefields  since  1884,  trading  in  rubber  and  gold  and 
helping  to  found  the  business  of  which  he  was  latterly  the  head, 
has  died  since.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Belanger,  in  whose  rubber 
planting  business  some  New  Yorkers  are  interested,  was  early 
in  the  year  seriously  ill,  but  later  reports  point  to  his  full  recovery. 


Milk  on  Rubber  Boots. — A  suggestion  that  may  be  new  to 
some  readers  appears  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.:  "Milk  left  to  dry  on  rubber  boots  will  de- 
compose the  rubber." 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

at  you  are  bcrDlng  under  your  boilers?    Tes. 

Coal,  but  is  It  the  rl^'bt  klud  of  coal?     Lot 

analyze  It  for  you.  and  tben  you  will  know. 

FBJSD'K  J.   MAYWALD,   F.   C.   B., 

Coiuultingr  Chemist, 

pine  St.,   'Phone.   823  John,   New  York  City. 
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CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  CO 

THE   LARGEST   PRODUCERS   IN  THE  WaRLD 


UAYUL 


Regular  Brands 
"CIRCLE"  "TRIANGLE" 

"SQUARE"  "TORREON" 

other  Grodes  Produced  to  Suit  Special  Needs  In  Rubber  Manufacture 

EXECUTIVE  orncES 

No.  Ill   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Eactory:    TORREON,  MEXICO 
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LAMPBLACKS    ESPECIALLY    FOR    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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MARK  OF  QUALrrV 


ESTABLISHED    1  854 

BPECL&I,    ATTEMTION     OITEN   TO   EXPORT   BUSINESS.  COEBEBFONDENCE    Am)   DTainKIES   80LICITES. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


LI/VIITEID 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    ''CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


W»   aw   .Iwav.   onen    to   corrMDond  Factorv   and    ExeCUtive   Oifices:  InreDUons     kindred     to     the    Tr.de 

i!v            r   ?L    SPi?K       ^^^^?  «nd    Ideas    tor   deTelopment,    Inrlted. 

with    experienced    Bobber    men.    both                  MniMTOFAl         t>       O  Oar    DeTelopment    Department    lire. 

for    Factory    and    BiecutlTe    Work.                      PIUHI  I  KEIAL ,    H.     y.  ^^^^    ^^^^^''„   special    attention 

Canadian  Sales  Branches      HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Qua.,    TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 
D.    LOBNE   McOIBBON,  J.   0.   NICHOLSON,  M.   C.   MTTLLAHKT,  E.  J.   YOIINGE,  K.  LLOTS  JOKXM, 

▼ic»-Prei.    A   Hanatrinc   Director.  Hasaser  Uecbanioal  Oooda.  Hana«er  Footwear  Bept.  Bales    Uanager.  8«ct.-TTMa. 


B.   LOEWENTHAL  ®,  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK.  450  Greenwich  St.  BUY  AND  SELL     ^ ^T\  A  Tk      T^TTDOT^f^ 

CHICAGO.  162  5th  Avenue  ,n  any  grade         SCRAP      RUDdEK 


BUY  AND  SELL 
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BUSINESS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


THM  tariff  qiic.-^tiDn  again  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently to  public  notice  through  the  calling  of  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  L^nited  States  congress 
for  its  consideration.  The  last  general  election  revealed 
a  popular  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  schedules, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  showing  just  what  was  wanted. 
I'resident  Taft  deserves  commendation  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  he  has  moved  to  bring  the  question  to 
a  head,  and  it  is  no  less  commendable  that  the  opposing 
parties  which  make  up  the  membership  of  the  national 
legislature  have  agreed  to  sink  partisan  difTerences  on 
other  scores,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  obstacle  to  business  activity  which  pending 
tariff  legislation  always  causes. 

Even  if  no  change  in  principle  is  involved,  it  becomes 

necessary  now  and  then  to  revise  tariff  schedules,  and  the 

last  revision  dates  back  twelve  years.     But  apart  from 

this,  the  business  depression  which  has  been  experienced 

Q.^  throughout   the    world   for  more   than   a   year   past   has 

^  afTected  governmental  no  less  than  personal  or  corpora- 

'     tion  revenues,  and  a  deficit  in  the  national  treasury  needs 

j^  to  be  provided  against.     As  President  Taft  has  pointed 

Q.  out.  if  the  new  tariff  schedules  should  not  provide  enough 

D_  revenue  for  the  near  future,  the  congress  faces  the  neces- 


sity of  devising  extraordinary  sources  of  income  for 
possible  requirements  of  the  government. 

The  new  tariff  bill  which  has  been  introduced  at  Wash- 
ington appears  in  no  wise  to  differ  in  principle  from  the 
existing  statute,  and  only  time  can  tell  what  may  be  the 
effect,  either  upon  revenues  or  upon  general  business,  of 
such  changes  from  the  schedules  of  1897  as  the  congress 
may  approve.  But  whatever  form  the  new  tariff  law 
may  take,  business  is  certain  to  be  retarded  while  the 
legislators  are  in  session,  and  the  whole  industrial  and 
commercial  world  will  welcome  the  earliest  possible  com- 
pletion of  their  task. 

One  encouraging  fact  is  that  tariff  schedules  and  regu- 
lations are  getting  to  be  regarded  as  of  less  vital  im- 
portance than  formerly,  when,  in  political  contests,  no 
other  question  was  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  rival  party 
workers.  The  rubber  industry  certainly  is  an  important 
one,  but  we  have  seen,  during  the  four  months  of  hear- 
ings 'on  the  tariff  schedules,  preliminary  to  the  congress 
session,  almost  no  evidence  of  interest  in  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  rubber  men.  They  cannot  fail 
to  be  affected,  however,  by  anything  which  may  lead  to  a 
suspension  of  the  building  for  the  future  which  is  essen- 
tial to  prosperity  in  any  nation.  LUtimately  we  may  expect 
to  see  people  generally  cease  to  regard  the  tariff'  question 
as  the  one  great  factor  in  national  prosperity. 

Apart  from  the  temporary  obstacle  to  business  pointed 
out  here,  the  outlook  is  good.  For  that  matter,  it  always 
is  good  for  whoever  can  look  ahead.  The  world  advances 
nowadays  more  rapidly  than  in  earlier  times,  but  the 
various  elements  of  growth  do  iiot  always  keep  the  same 
pace,  so  that  occasional  readjustments  become  necessary. 
Such  a  readjustment  has  been  in  progress  of  late — not 
for  the  L^nited  States  alone,  but  for  the  civilized  world — 
and  an  item  of  the  readjustment  is  modifying  the  Ameri- 
can tariff"  schedules.  But  it  is  only  a  fly  on  the  cartwheel 
which  represents  the  world's  commercial  progress.  The 
cartwheel  itself  is  all  right. 


THE  GREATER  TIRE  TROUBLES. 


THERE  are  other  tire  troubles  than  those  which  take 
tires  to  the  repair  shop.  Some  of  these  are  dealt 
with  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Take  the  matter  of 
patents.  A  patents  a  tire  and  B  makes  the  tire  and  C 
buys  and  uses  it.  Somebody  goes  into  court  with  a  dis- 
puted question  regarding  the  patent,  and  neither  A,  B, 
nor  C  knows  "where  he  is  at"  until — not  one  decision, 
but — many  decisions  have  been  rendered.  Didn't  the 
Dunlop  company  establish  the  validity  of  their  patent  in 
the  British  house  of  lords,  the  final  court  of  appeals  in 
that  country?  Yet  in  one  year  thereafter  the  Dunlop 
company  were  a  party  to  not  less  than  162  legal  actions 
in  respect  of  alleged  infringements.  On  the  day  of  its 
expiration  the  company  gleefully  burned  the  troublesome 
patent,  their  chairman  declaring  his  pleasure  at  the  end 
of  the  troubles  it  had  caused,  since  which  time  thev  have 
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prospered  without  so-called  patent  "protection."  But  the 
Dunlop  tire  company  were  not  the  only  people  concerned. 
The  hotl\-  contested  litigation  over  their  tire  is  recognized 
as  having  led  to  the  rewriting  of  British  patent  law,  on 
account  of  the  many  new  points  raised  by  eminent  op- 
posing counsel  in  the  suits  referred  to. 

No  less  has  the  noiseless,  smooth  running,  resilient 
rubber  tire  affected  patent  litigation  in  America,  though 
in  a  difterent  way.  At  least  there  is  pending  at  Washing- 
ton a  bill,  likely  to  be  passed,  to  reform  the  practice  in 
the  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  patent  cases.  To  relieve 
the  United  States  supreme  court  of  the  interminable  mass 
of  litigation  over  patents  and  some  other  things,  courts 
of  appeals  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  reviewing  cases  in  which  the  inferior  federal 
courts  had  original  jurisdiction.  In  other  classes  of  litiga- 
tion the  new  system  has  worked  satisfactorily,  but  not  in 
the  matter  of  patents. 

In  the  case  of  an  American  tire  which  attained  popular- 
ity the  owners  of  the  patent  brought  action  against  alleged 
infringers  in  the  federal  courts  of  first  instance  in  more 
than  one  "circuit,"  and  with  varying  results.  The  patent 
would  be  declared  valid  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  one 
circuit  and  not  in  another.  It  would  appear  that  now 
anyone  can  manufacture  the  tire  in  a  circuit  where  the 
patent  was  held  invalid  and  send  his  goods  into  all  of  the 
other  circuits.  Even  if  the  United  States  supreme  court 
should  take  up  the  case  and  declare  the  patent  valid,  an 
infringer  who  won  in  a  single  circuit  where  the  patent 
was  declared  invalid  may  still  send  his  goods  all  over  the 
United  States  as  if  he  were  a  licensee  under  the  patent. 
As  we  have  said,  the  localized  federal  courts  have  worked 
successfully  otherwise,  as  usually  cases  come  before  them 
involving  questions  between  two  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions with  purely  local  interests.  But  patent  rights  extend 
all  over  the  country,  with  the  continual  possibility  of  such 
trouble  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
tire,  and  it  appears  that  a  special  Court  of  Patent  Appeals, 
with  jurisdiction  throughout  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
the  result. 

But  patent  troubles  do  not  end  the  list.  The  importer 
at  Kew  York  of  an  automobile  and  of  four  unmounted 
tires  of  the  proper  size  for  it  protested  against  paying 
duties  on  the  tires  as  "automobile  parts"  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  "manufactures  of  india-rubber,"  on  which 
the  tariff  is  lower.  (1)  The  port  collector  insisted  that 
the  whole  importation  constituted  one  complete  automo- 
bile, and  was  dutiable  as  such.  (2)  The  customs  ap- 
praisers, appealed  to,  supported  the  collector.  (3)  The 
local  federal  court  took  a  different  view.  (4)  The  court 
of  appeals  for  such  cases  provided  reversed  the  lower 
court,  one  judge  of  the  three  dissenting. 

For  the  time  being  it  is  law  that  whoever  imports  an  un- 
tired  automobile,  but  in  the  same  invoice  receives  four 
tires  adapted  to  that  automobile,  must  pay  duty  on  one 
complete  machine,  even  though  the  whole  had  never  been 
assembled  before  shipment.   This  is  law  at  New  York,  at 


least,  but  suppose  the  importation  should  be  at  Boston, 
or  Savannah,  or  San  Francisco,  then  there  would  have 
to  be  new  decisions ;  they  are  in  different  federal  court 
jurisdictions.  Of  course,  the  matter  might  be  carried  to 
the  United  States  supreme  court,  whose  jurisdiction 
would  apply  alike  all  over  the  land,  but  this  is  onlv  pro- 
longing trouble. 

It    will    not   be    disputed,    we    believe,    that    there    are 
serious  tire  troubles  beyond  punctures  and  blow'-outs. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  CONDITIONS. 


THE  system  of  selling  plantation  rubber  ahead  under 
contract,  which  was  introduced  in  Ceylon  last  year, 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
planting  companies  are  reported  to  have  contracted  to 
deliver  their  19C9  product  of  rubber  to  local  merchants 
at  a  fixed  price.  The  planter  therefore  need  have  no  con- 
cern about  fluctuations  in  the  market  for  a  year  to  come ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  deliver  his  rubber  to  responsible 
houses,  who  undertake  to  pay  a  stipulated  price  without 
regard  to  London  or  New  York  market  conditions.  The 
fact  that  such  a  system  obtains  is  evidence  that  rubber 
cultivation  is  regarded  in  the  Far  East  as  having  reached 
a  firm  stage.  The  producer  knows  in  advance  about 
what  his  rubber  will  cost  him,  and  the  buyer  trusts  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  market  for  a  year  to  come.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  contract  price  for  plantation 
rubber  (exclusive  of  scrap)  laid  down  at  Colombo  is 
equivalent  to  $1.20,  gold,  per  pound.  This  is  about  the 
prevailing  price  for  new  Islands  fine  Para,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Colombo  merchants  count  on  some- 
thing like  $1.30  as  the  ruling  London  price  for  plantation 
grades. 

The  total  exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  Ceylon 
and  Malaya  during  1908  appear  to  have  reached 
4,583,560  pounds,  or  2,078  metric  tons,  and  all  indications 
point  to  a  much  larger  production  this  year.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  since  a  gentleman  widely  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  rubber  from  every  standpoint, 
writing  on  the  subject  at  the  invitation  of  a  leading 
American  magazine,  fixed  about  lOO  tons  as  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Eastern  plantations.  This  gentleman, 
by  the  way,  is  now  busy  reforming  the  city  charter  of 
New  York,  with  a  view  to  fitting  it  for  future  needs,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  more  successful  in  fore- 
casting municipal  conditions  than  in  the  case  of  his 
rubber  estimates. 

All  the  large  rubber  planting  companies  may  not  show- 
profits  for  the  last  business  year  comparable  with  some 
former  periods.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rubber 
collected  is  not  always  sold  within  the  business  year 
during  which  it  is  produced.  The  reports  for  the  past 
year,  therefore,  are  based  in  part  upon  sales  during  the 
period  of  financial  depression,  while  rubber  produced 
later,  and  sold  at  much  better  prices,  did  not  yield  an 
income  in  time  to  be  included  in  last  year's  reports. 
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The  fact  that  Ceylon  rubber  planters  are  able  to  sell  their 
crops  to  home  merchants  a  year  ahead  at  fixed  prices  puts  them 
on  a  better  plane  than  any  agricultural  interest  elsewhere  known 
to  us. 


Some  Englishmen  have  invested  in  a  company  to  plant  rub- 
ber in  Florida,  in  the  United  States.  But  many  Englishmen  have 
become  so  enthusiastic  over  rubber  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  their  going  in  for  plantations  on  the  moon. 


One  indication  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  so  badly  off  finan- 
cially just  now  is  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  deliberations 
of  the  commitee  framing  a  new  revenue  bill  no  suggestion  has 
been  heard  that  an  import  duty  might  be  placed  on  crude  rubber. 


The  higher  prices  of  critoe  rubber  than  prevailed  during  the 
last  year  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  larger 
consumption,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  condition 
of  the  industry  on  the  whole  is  improving. 


Automobiles  figure  in  the  new  American  tariff  hii.l. 
though  they  did  not  in  the  law  enacted  twelve  years  ago,  whicli 
is  only  one  illustration  of  why  tariff  schedules,  if  there  must  bo 
tariff  schedules,  need  to  be  revised  now  and  then  to  keep  them 
up  to   date. 


While  the  British  colonies  in  the  east  have  taken  the 
lead  in  rubber  planting,  it  will  require  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent 
the  later  enterprise  of  other  countries  from  securing  the  posi- 
tion they  now  hold.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  paper, 
rubber  is  being  planted  in  the  colonies  of  the  other  European 
powers  under  conditons  which  promise  important  results. 


The  past  winter  has  shown  that  early  snows  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  sale  of  rubber  footwear.  So  long  as  there  is  any 
snow  at  all  "rubbers"  will  be  in  demand,  which  shows  what 
advance  we  have  made  since  the  time  when  it  was  regarded  as 
an  a.xiom  that  the  absence  of  snow  before  New  Year's  spelled 
disaster  to  the  rubber  trade. 


Para,  in  addition  to  selling  rubber,  also  buys  rubber,  in  spite 
of  itself.  At  least  all  the  recent  public  improvements  made  there. 
by  foreign  enterprise,  by  the  way,  involved  the  use  in  some  shape 
of  india-rubber. 


In  spite  of  the  progress  of  wireless  telegraphy  the  building 
of  ocean  cables  goes  on  at  a  rate  which  empliasizes  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  native  resources  of  gutta-percha  are  nearing 
exhaustion,  when  rubber  must  be  substituted  for  insulation  work 
in  this  field. 


The  imminent  exhaustion  of  the  guayule  rubber  supply 
causes  no  perturbation  in  Mexico.  From  the  rate  that  new 
plants  supposed  to  contain  rubber  are  being  discovered  in  that 
republic,  it  would  seem  that  Mexico  may  long  afford  a  field  for 
the  investment  of  outside  capital  that  is  not  attracted  by  her 
mines  of  silver  and  gold. 


Two  years  from  now  is  early  enough  for  the  next  interna- 
tional rubber  exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  London. 
The  idea  of  holding  the  exhibiton  is  to  be  commended,  however, 
and  without  doubt  191 1  will  witness  an  advance  in  rubber  culti- 
vation, and  in  other  departments  of  the  exhibiton,  that  will 
fnark  a  great  advance  over  the  conditions  which  made  the 
Olympia  affair  of  last  September  such  a  success. 


The  reported  objection  of  some  of  the  rubber  manufacturing 
companies  to  their  employes  taking  "an  active  part  in  politics" 


presumably  is  not  directed  against  the  men  voting,  but  against 
their  seeking  public  office,  and,  if  successful  at  the  polls,  filling 
the  same  while  still  on  the  factory  pay  rolls.  But  the  fact  that 
any  of  the  companies  have  felt  obliged  to  take  such  action  is 
evidence  that  they  have  numbered  among  their  employes  some 
good  citizens. 


The  growth  of  the  United  States  is  illustrated,  in  a  way, 
by  the  story  printed  on  another  page  of  the  founding  of  a 
great  Scottish  india-rubber  factory.  The  home  field  was  sup- 
posed then  to  be  overcrowded,  and  .surplus  capital  went  abroad 
to  find  a  field  for  profitable  investment.  That  condition  exists 
no  longer,  but  the  United  States  have  been  obliged  to  borrow 
enormous  sums  from  Europe  for  the  development  of  oppor- 
tunities on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


It  is  not  so  many  years  since  an  importer  of  India-rubber 
in  New  York  was  reported  to  have  bought  from  a  truckman 
from  time  to  time  some  of  his  own  stock,  which  his  employe  had 
thriftily  abstracted  from  the  firm's  warehouse  to  his  own  ultimate 
large  advantage.  Ever  since  rubber  began  to  be  a  high  priced 
commodity  the  stealing  of  it  has  'been  an  annoyance  to  be 
guarded  against  seriously.  The  proposition  of  the  India-Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  England  that  plantation  rubber 
should  be  trade  marked  with  officially  registered  brands  seems 
to  have  merit  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  sugges- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  the  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  of 
being  able  to  buy  raw  material  by  brand  is  supplemented  by  the 
ability  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  raw  rubbers  to  identify 
particular  lots  to  an  extent  not  possible  before  rubber  began  to 
he  designated  so  definitely. 


THE  GUAYULE  RUBBER  INTEREST. 


T  UTHER  BURBANK,  described  as  "the  plant  wizard  of  Cali- 
■*— '  fornia,"  was  mentioned  in  the  Torreon  Enterprise  of  recent 
date  as  being  then  on  the  Hacienda  de  la  Pena  for  the  purpose 
of  experimenting  with  Mexican  plants.  He  is  reported  to  be  in- 
terested particularly  in  guayule.  The  Enterprise  says:  "Mr. 
Burbank  is  trying  to  find  a  way  of  making  the  shrub  grow  plenti- 
fully, and  has  planted  several  sections  of  ground  with  the 
guayule,  trying  different  soil  and  moisture  on  the  plants." 

The  new  guayule  rubber  factory  of  the  Compania  Guayulera 
de  Torreon,  S.  A.,  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1909, 
page  214]  was  inaugurated  on  March  i.  A  number  of  guests  from 
Torreon  and  Gomez  Palacio  went  over  on  a  special  train  and 
were  shown  through  the  works,  after  which  a  banquet  was 
served.  The  ceremonies  were  presided  over  by  a  representative 
of  the  governor  of  the  State. 

.A.  press  dispatch  from  Torreon,  Mexico,  dated  March  11,  says: 
"Japanese  agents  are  here  in  competition  with  Americans  buying 
up  the  rubber  produced  from  the  guayule  plant,  and  are  in  most 
cases  paying  the  best  prices  and  getting  most  of  the  product." 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  approval  of  Scot- 
^  land  Yard  has  been  asked  for  the  employment  of  the  Kemp- 
shall  Pneumatic  Tyre  on  public  motor  vehicles,  and,  if  so,  with 
what  result.-— r/»<7  Financial  News,  London,  March  5,  1909. 


The  .American  Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1903  and  composed  of  German  and  Ameri- 
can business  firms,  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  in  its  latest  Bulletin  reports 
a  successful  past  year  with  promising  prospects  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  secretary  of  the  association  and  chairman  of 
the  editorial  committee,  Professor  George  S.  Atwood,  of 
Berlin,  is  widely  known  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  has  been  a 
frequent    contributor    to    The    India    Rubber   World. 
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A  PROPOSED  SPECIAL  PATENT   COURT. 


'T'HERE  is  a  bill  before  the  Congress  at  Washington  for  the 
•^  establishment  of  a  United  States  Court  of  Patent  Ap- 
peals, which  in  a  measure  carries  out  a  suggestion' of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  approved  by  a  number  of  other  bodies  rep- 
resentative of  the  legal  profession.  The  keynote  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's recommendation  was :  "A  United  States  patent  ought  to 
have  the  same  legal  force  and  meaning  everywhere  within  its 
borders.    But  it  has  not  at  the  present  time." 

At  the  beginning  the  Circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  had 
original  jurisdiction  and  the  Supreme  court  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  patent  litigation.  During  the  century  while  this  system  pre- 
vailed the  reports  of  the  supreme  court  contained  a  body  of  law 
— consistent,  coherent,  voluminous  and  wise — the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  which  arose  in  interpreting  the  statutes  and  creat- 
ing a  vast  number  of  rules  of  law  outside  the  statute  which  con- 
stitute the  great  body  of  the  patent  law  down  to  1891.  The  sys- 
tem was  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  respect  except  on  ac- 
count of  the  delays  incident  to  the  decision  by  the  supreme  court 
of  so  many  appeals  as  began  in  time  to  reach  it  in  patent  cases. 

To  relieve  the  supreme  court,  which  by  the  year  1891  was 
three  to  four  years  behind  its  docket,  the  congress  created  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  with  final  jurisdiction  in  patent  cases, 
reserving  to  the  supreme  court  only  the  right  of  review  in  case 
that  body  regarded  it  necessary,  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
was  divided  into  nine  circuits  to  correspond  with  the  divisions 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  In  other  words,  the  law 
created  nine  courts  of  last  resort  for  patent  cases,  all  of  equal 
dignity,  none  of  them  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  others, 
located  in  nine  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  elements  calculated  to   rob  their   decisions  of   uniformity. 

About  the  best  concrete  example  which  illustrates  the  con- 
flict which  exists  between  circuit  courts  of  appeal  will  be 
found  in  the  suit  brought  for  infringement  by  the  owners  of 
the  A.  W.  Grant  patent  for  a  solid  rubber  tire  for  carriage 
wheels — a  matter  which  has  been  reported  at  much  length  in 
The  India  Rubber  World.  The  patentee  brought  many  suits 
for  alleged  infringement,  with  varying  results,  so  that  to-day 
the  Grant  patent  is  invalid  in  certain  appellate  court  juris- 
dictions and  valid  in  others,  and  one  petition  to  the  United 
States  supreme  court  for  certiorari  in  connection  with  the  Grant 
cases    was    denied. 

It  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness,  in  the  report  of  the 
house  committee  on  the  judiciary  which  recommends  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  now  before  congress,  how  the  present  system 
may  rob  the  holder  of  any  patent  of  any  sort  of  protection  if 
once  litigation  arises  over  it,  and  the  same  document  shows 
also  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  litigation  before  the  federal 
courts   relates   to   patents. 

The  salient  features  of  the  proposed  new  law  are  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  as  chief  justice 
of  the  new  court  a  judge  of  one  of  the  circuit  courts  or  dis- 
trict courts,  and  that  such  chief  justice  shall  designate  four 
other  judges  of  circuit  or  district  courts  to  be  associated  with 
him,  and  four  of  the  five  judges  so  named  shall  form  a  quorum. 
The  United  States  court  of  patent  appeals  shall  have  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from  de- 
crees in  the  circuit  courts,  and  the  decisions  of  the  new  courts 
shall  be  final,  except  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  supreme 
court  to  require  any  case  to  be  certified  to  it  for  its  review,  the 
same  as  if  the  matter  had  been  carried  from  the  trial  court 
directly  to  the   supreme   court. 

The  merit  claimed  for  the  new  system  is  that  not  only 
will  one  decision  prevail  throughout  the  United  States  as  re- 
gards the  validity  of  a  given  patent,  but  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  expense  will  result  from  confining  to  one  court  the  at- 
tention to  details  which  under  the  existing  system  might  come 
before  an  indefinite  number  of  courts  of  equal  rank  and  dignity. 


In  support  of  the  plan  for  drawing  the  members  of  the 
new  court  from  the  existing  federal  courts,  it  is  urged  that 
the  judges  of  these  courts  are  selected  by  the  President 
from  the  bar  as  men  of  attained  experience  and  reputation,  who 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  ability  and  integrity. 
These  men,  after  service  upon  the  circuit  or  district  bench  for 
a  number  of  years,  a  part  of  which  service  involves  the  trial 
of  patent  cases  in  the  first  instance,  are  devloped  to  a  hig'h 
standard  of  judicial  attainment,  and  their  decisions  indicate  very 
clearly  to  the  bench  and  the  bar  which  of  them  have  any  apti- 
tude for  the  handling  of  patent  cases.  [For  an  earlier  article 
on  this  subject  see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  November  i, 
1907— page  34.] 

WORK    OF   THE   PATENT   OFFICE. 

The  number  of  patents  granted  by  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1908  was  less  than,  for  the  preceding  year, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  the  financial  depression 
which  prevailed.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous  times  every  in- 
ventor does  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  cash  for  patent 
office  fees.  The  number  was  greater,  however,  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year,  with  the  exception  of  1907.  The  number  granted 
during  1908  was  32,757,  but  as  the  same  year  witnessed  the 
expiration  of  22,328  patents,  the  net  addition  to  the  number  of 
effective  patents  was  only  10,419.  These  figures  do  not  include 
design  patents,  reissues,  or  trade  marks.  The  total  number  of 
patents  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  end  of  last  year  was 
918,392.  The  number  granted  by  other  countries  (the  figures  for 
1908  being  partially  estimated)  was  1,952,086,  making  a  total  for 
all  countries  of  2,870,478,  a  vast  proportion  of  which  must  be 
taken  account  of  in  deciding  whether  inventions  for  which  patents 
are  desired  possess  any  novelty.  The  United  States  patent  office 
has  been  reorganized  of  late,  with  an  increased  force,  and  has 
caught  up  with  its  work  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  pass  on  the 
average  application  within  from  30  to  60  days.  The  patent 
office  is  entirely  self-supporting;  indeed  the  surplus  receipts  over 
expenditures  amounts  to  date  to  $6,890,725.89.  The  commissioner 
of  patents  suggests  to  Congress  that  in  view  of  this  surplus  the 
patent  office  should  have  a  building  of  its  own,  better  adapted 
to  its  work,  as  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 


RUBBER  AT  THE  KEW  GARDENS. 


'T'HE  collections  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew  were 
•*•  largely  enriched,  after  the  International  Rubber  Exhibition 
at  Olympia,  by  presents  from  various  exhibitors  of  living  plants, 
particularly  of  the  least  common  rubber  yielding  species ;  stems 
of  other  plants,  some  illustrating  methods  of  tapping ;  herbarium 
specimens,  samples  of  rubber  products,  and  photographs  illustra- 
tive of  rubber  culture  and  of  the  preparation  of  rubber  both  in 
forests  and  on  plantations.  Mr.  Ed.  Maurer,  of  New  York,  is 
credited  with  guayule  plants  and  samples  of  raw  and  manufac- 
tured guayule  rubber.  Various  presentations  also  recently  made 
to  the  museums  at  Kew  were  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Hunicke,  of  New 
York,  including  specimens  to  show  the  method  of  preparing 
rubber  from  Landolphia  ThoUonii  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
authorities  at  Kew  are  not  only  diligent  in  making  their  col- 
lections as  complete  as  possible,  but  they  are  all  the  while  con- 
tributing to  a  wider  knowledge  of  rubber  species  from  a  practical 
cultural  standpoint.  Thus  the  latest  Bulletin  mentions  that  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Davy,  Fazienda  Dumont,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of  Remanso  (Manihot  piau- 
hycnsis)  and  Jequie  {Manihot  dichotoma)  manicoba  rubbers 
was  obtained  and  distributed  to  32  botanical  and  agricultural 
stations  in  the  tropics. 


Send  for  a  copy    (free)    of  the  Index  to  "Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients." 
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Scotland's  Great  Rubber  Factory. 


THE  factories  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
are,  to  be  sure,  situated  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  the 
great  industry  is  Scottish,  hut  in  its  beginnings  it  was 
American.  I  had  long  wished  to  visit  these  mills,  and  when  the 
way  opened  to  go  by  automobile  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
I  was  prompt  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  400  mile  journey 
over  the  "Great  North  road"  was  a  dream ;  perfect  weather, 
no  dust,  lovely  scenery,  quaint  towns  and  cities,  old  English 
taverns,  clumsy  police  traps,  friendly  cyclists  who  exposed  them 
— all  was  new  to  me  and  enjoyable  from  start  to  finish.  Then, 
too,  when  we  reached  the  Scottish  highlands,  and  finally  entered 
beautiful  Edinburgh,  the  interest  did  not  cease ;  in  fact,  it  was 
augmented.  Of  course  we  visited  Holyrood  and  all  of  the 
other  historic  places,  but  it  is  not  of  these  but  of  the  great 
rubber  mill  that  this  story  shall  treat. 

The  factories  are  very  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  secretary,  and  general  works  superintendents  at  once 
made  me  welcome.  To  describe  in  detail  the  patterns  of  boilers, 
the  modern  power  plant,  the  huge  spreader  room,  the  much 
greater  grinding  room,  or  to  tell  of  the  size  of  the  various 
departments — rubber  shoes,  clothing,  -sundries,  mechanical  goods, 
and  tires — would  take  far  too  much  space.  A  few  figures  as 
to  equipment,  however,  are  pertinent :  Number  of  hands  em- 
ployed, about  4,000;  area  covered  by  the  works,  8  acres;  floor 
space,  388,77s  square  feet;  daily  coal  consumption,  120  tons; 
horse  power  of  engines,  4,000.  There  are  16  boilers,  25 
calenders,  77  mixing  and  grinding  mills,  35  vulcanizing  pans. 
75  vulcanizing  presses  of  different  dimensions,  32  spreading 
machines,  and  34  rubber  washers.  There  is  also  a  fire  brigade 
embracing  chief,  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  35  uniformed  men. 

Altogether  the  great  Edinburgh  concern  is  an  aggregation  of 
rubber  factories,  perfectly  equipped,  modern,  successful — a  com- 
pany that  markets  its  goods  the  world  over.  In  China,  for 
example,  the  North  British  "Scales  chop"  and  "Lion  chop"  mean 
best  quality  rubber  goods.  The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  this 
great  industry  and  of  Henry  Lee  Norris,  however,  have  never 
been  told  in  print  until  now. 

In  view  of  the  historic  interest  attaching  to  this  important 
rubber  factory  it  seems  proper  to  introduce  here  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  foundation  and  progress  prepared  for  the  use  of  The 
India  Rubber  World,  in  the  latter  part  of  1902,  by  Mr.  William 
Firth,  then  secretary  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  had  held  continuously  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  which  he  retired  in  1905,  after  48  years'  service.  The  state- 
ment which  follows  is  precisely  as  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Firth  : 

MR.    FIKTH'S    STATEMENT. 

In  the  autumn  of  1855  Henry  Lee  Norris,  of  Jersey  City, 
and  Spencer  Thomas  Parmelee,  of  New  Haven,  Connccticul, 
arrived  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  patent  or 
patents  of  Goodyear's  for  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber 
overshoes  and  boots.  These  patents  were  held  by  William 
Judson,  advocate,  New  York. 

These  two  gentlemen  landed  in  Glasgow  and  began  by 
searching  for  a  suitable  factory.  None  appearing  in  Glasgow. 
they  went  eastward  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  found  a  suitable 
building  which  had  been  erected  a  few  years  before  as  a 
silk  mill  at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000.  This  they  rented,  and 
as  it  was  only  partially  occupied,  they  got  almost  immediate 
possession.  A  fine  pair  of  condensing  steam  engines  and 
boilers  therefore  were  included  in  the  lease,  so  that  shortly 
after  midsummer  1856  they  found  themselves  ready  to  begin 
operations. 


The  firm  was  styled  Norris  &  Co.,  Mr.  Norris  being  gen- 
eral manager  and  Mr.  Parmelee  works  superintendent.  The 
other  shareholders  were  William  Judson,  Benjamin  F. 
Breeden,  John  Ross  Ford,  Christopher  Meyer,  James  Bishop, 
and  James  A.  Williamson,  all  of  New  York  and  neighbor- 
hood.  The  company  was  formed  with  lao  shares  each  iioo. 

The  first  parcel  of  overshoes  were  sold  in  August,  1856, 
to  Mr.  James  Dick,  who  was  then  about  founding  gutta- 
percha shoe  making  in  Glasgow  that  resulted  so  successfully 
for  himself,  and,  through  his  munificence,  for  that  city. 

The  firm  of  Norris  &  Co.  existed  until  1857,  when  the 
first  limited  liability  act  in  Great  Britain  came  into  force, 
when  that  firm  was  dissolved  and  a  new  company  was  formed 
by  the  same  shareholders  and  registered  (about  the  first  in 
Scotland)  under  that  act  as  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited. 

The  same  year  saw  the  extension  of  the  company's  opera- 
tions to  the  manufacture  of  belting,  hose,  and  mechanical 
articles,  and  also  to  the  manufacture  of  combined  cloth  and 
rubber  shoes,  a  branch  which  the  company  introduced  and 
which  is  now  a  very  important  one  in  the  rubber  shoe  in- 
dustry. An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
belting  was  patented  about  this  time  and  has  become  the 
standard  method.  The  products  of  the  company  kept 
steadily  increasing  in  volume  and  in  favor  and  the  balance 
sheet  for  1857  was  decidedly  encouraging. 

In  1858  the  three  years'  lease  of  the  mills  was  expiring, 
and  the  property,  having  been  hypothecated  to  a  bank,  came 
into  the  market  and  was  bought  by  the  sagacious  manager 
for  about  one-sixth  of  its  original  cost  and  included  in  the 
price  the  sJ^-acre  park  so  suitable  and  convenient  for  ex- 
tension in  which  the  mills  were  situated  at  a  very  small 
annual  fee.  Henceforth  the  success  of  the  company  with 
careful  management  was  assured. 

Mr.  Norris  retired  from  the  management  in  1S60  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  late  D.  D.  WilHamson,  of  New  York,  for 
five  years,  when  Mr.  Norris  again  took  charge  till  1871,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  W.  E.  Bartlett,  of  New  York,  who  with 
a  board  of  directors  conducted  'the  company  till  his  death  in 
M'ay,  1900. 

In  1863  an  unfortunate  fire  took  place  in  the  south  mill 
by  which  it  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  cast  wing  par- 
tially. Fortunately  the  north  mill,  where  the  shoes  and 
waterproof  clothing  were  made,  was  preserved,  and  with  very 
litllc   delay   the   damage    was   repaired    and    the    work    in    the 
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Plant  of  North   British  Rubber  Co.  in   1887. 


damaged  part  resumed.  The  effect  of  the  fire  was  to  trans- 
fer the  chief  ownership  of  the  works  from  American  to 
Scotch  shareholders,  for  it  was  many  years  thereafter  before 
the  property  could  be  insured  even  at  the  very  high  rates  of 
premium  demanded  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  indeed 
not  until  the  introduction  of  automatic  sprinklers  (the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Heno'  Parmelee,  of  New  York,  son  of  the 
first  works  manager 
of  the  company) 
could  the  mills  and 
their  contents  be 
fully  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  great 
risk  thus  incident 
to  their  holdings  led 
several  of  the  Am- 
erican shareholders 
to  part  with  their 
shares ;  these  were 
readily  taken  over 
by  Edinburgh  capi- 
tahsts  who  had  con- 
fidence in  the  Scotch 
directors  that  had 
been  chosen  in  1860 
to  cooperate  with 
the  manager. 

The  first  Scotch 
directors  were  John 
Murdock,  solicitor ; 
Hugh  Rose,  merch- 
ant, and  William 
Thomson,  ship- 
owner, all  of  Leith. 
All  the  American 
shareholders  were 
practically  directors 
till  186s,  and  John 
R.  Ford,  Christo- 
pher Meyer,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Bree- 
den  for  some  years 


longer.  The  several 
managers  were  also 
directors  pro   tern. 

The  American 
works  superintend- 
ents besides  Mr. 
Parmelee  were,  for 
varying  periods, 
^lessrs.  Stevey, 
Douglas,  Hyatt  and 
Harris— Mr.  D  o  u  - 
glas  alone  remain- 
ing. 

The  original  North 
British  Rubber  Co., 
founded  in  1857,  ex- 
isted for  31  years 
ending  in  1888,  when, 
having  expanded  to 
the  utmost  limit  al- 
lowed by  its  consti- 
tution, it  was  wound 
up  and  the  present 
company  was  form- 
ed with  increased 
capital,  and  in- 
creased provisions  for  its  further  expansion.  Its  capital  is 
^350,000,  all  paid  up,  there  being  2,000  iioo  shares,  2,000  £25 
shares,  all  ordinary  or  dividend  earning  shares,  and  5,000  i20 
preference  shares  at  a  fixed  dividend. 

The  company  has  been  fairly  successful  and  has  originated 
several  novelties  in  the  rubber  industry  in  boots,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing,    piston    packing,     belting,     hose,     etc.,     and    notably    in 


Picture  of  a  Turkish  Rug  (1900)  Showing  the  North  British  Works. 
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pneumatic  tires  for  bicycles  and  motors.  The  first  detachable 
pneumatic  tire  was  the  "chncher,"  of  which  all  others  are  in 
principle  only  imitations. 

The  company  has  branches  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Brussels,  and  agencies  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  Constan- 
tinople, etc. 

The  company  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  industrial 
classes  of  Edinburgh,  giving  employment  directly  to  about 
2,5CO  operatives  ahd  to  many  more  indirectly.  It  has  a 
trained  fire  brigade  that  drills  fortnightly  with  a  portable  fire 
engine  and  two  fire  pumps,  with  Which  ten  nozzles  can  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water  taken  from  a  canal  form- 
ing the  boundry  of  one  side  of  the  works. 

The  5^-acre  park  is  now  completely  covered  with  build- 
ings carrying  on  operations,  and  the  company  recently  pur- 
chased an  adjoining  park  on  which  meantime  buildings  for 
storage  purposes  alone  have  been  so  far  erected,  but  which 
is  available  for  further  expansion.  The  company  is  presently 
in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Stewart  and  a  board  of  five  directors. 

Under  Mr.  Williamson's  management  the  Scottish  Vul- 
canite Co.  was  started  to  develop  or  work  some  patent  or 
patents  held  by  Mr.  Judson  and  still  exists.  Its  works  ad- 
join those  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.  and  it  now 
produces  celluloid  as  well  as  vulcanite. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  North  P.ritish 
company  have  figured  largely  in  the  histon,-  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. To  mention  tires  alone,  their  Mr.  William'  Erskinc 
Bartlett  could  well  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  what  is  tlie 
accepted  type  of  automobile  tire  to-day,  though  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  involved  in  the  American  invention  covered  bv  the 
"G.  &  J."  patents.  What  happened  was  that  the  North  British 
company  could  not  do  business  in  America,  and  the  "G.  &  J." 
people  could  not  do  business  in  Great  Britain.  But  Michelin,  in 
France,  where  the  automobile  was  developed,  was  hampered  by 
neither  patent,  and  did  very  much  business.  Similarly  the  so- 
called  "Dunlop"'  tire  was  developed  simultaneously  on  both  con- 
tinents, so  that  the  existing  British  Dunlop  tire  company  were 
obliged  to  buy  up  identical  American  and  English  patents  to 
control  in  the  world's  trade  the  type  of  tire  which  made  them 
famous.  But  more  than  that  they  were  obliged  to  buy  up  Rart- 
lett's  patent — the  product  of  a  young  American  engtiged  in  the 
tea  trade  in  New  York  at  $1,500  a  year  until  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Norris,  invited  him  to  Edinburgh.     It  is  no  secret  that  the 


Dunlop  company  paid  $973,300  to  the  North  British  Rubber 
Co.  for  the  Bartlett  patent,  leaving  them  the  right  to  make  and 
sell  tires  under  the  same  patent.  How  many  "Dunlop"  and  how 
many  "Bartlett"  (clincher)  tires,  respectively,  have  been  sold 
by  the  Dunlop 'company  never  will  be  known. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  Mr.  Firth's  statement  which  require 
comment  at  this  time,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  suflicient  to  recall 
that  it  was  written  some  years  ago.  The  Scottish  Vulcanite 
Co.,  Limited,  have  been  liquidated  [see  The  India  Rlbber 
World,  December  i,  1907 — page  75],  but  this  was  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Ramsey  G.  Stewart — 
a  Scotchman — retired  recently  from  the  management,  after  a 
successful  career.  There  are  now  no  Americans  in  charge  of  de- 
partments, but  some  of  those  named  in  Mr.  Firth's  account  were 
in  time  important  in  the  Amefican  rubber  industry.  The  heirs  of 
more  than  one  of  the  American  founders  still  hold  and  prize 
shares  in  the  North  British  coiupany.  There  still  lives  in  New 
York,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  John  Murphy,  who  began  rubber 
work  at  the  age  of  21,  and  who  went  to  Edinburgh  to  get  the 
Scottish  Vulcanite  Co.  going.  The  original  plant  had  been  used 
in  New  York,  but  was  put  out  of  business  by  an  adverse  decision 
in  a  patent  suit. 

■AMERICAN   FOUNDERS'    OF   THE   NORTH    BRITISH   RUBBER    CO. 

Henry  Lee  Norris,  born  in  1813  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  tlien 
an  important  shipping  port,  received  a  business  training  in  New 
York  city,  and  at  the  age  of  23  was  in  charge  of  a  warehouse  of 
the  Roxbury  India  Rubber  Co.,  pioneers  in  the  rubber  industry 
in  .America — several  years  before  vulcanization  was  known.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Brazil  for  a  short  time,  returning  later  as  resi- 
dent partner  at  Para  of  Bishop,  Norris  &  Co.  He  remained 
there  for  some  years,  serving  for  awhile  as  United  States  consul, 
and  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  rubber  situation.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  market  for  rubber  at  New  York  becoming  glutted 
that  he  decided  to  open  a  new  market  abroad,  and  this  led  to  his 
going  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  some  machinery  and  a  few 
operatives  from  a  rubber  factory  in  which  he  was  interested  at 
New  Brunsw^ick,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Norris  resided  in  Edinburgh 
at  various  times  while  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  North 
British  Rubber  Co.,  and  died  in  the  United  States  in  1881. 

Spencer  Thomas  Parmelee,  born  1805 ;  with  L.  Candee  &  Co., 
rubber  shoe  manufacturers,  1848;  with  Ford  and  Meyer,  rubber 
manufacturers,  1851 ;  at  Edinburgh  1835-58;  died  in  America 
1875.  Ilis  son,  Henry  S.  Parmelee,  became  a  successful  rail- 
road man. 

William   Judson   profited   largely   through   his   connection   with 
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Charles  Goodyear  as  his  legal  adviser  and  was  a  partner  in  some 
of  the  most  important  rubber  factories  in  America.  He  died  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  August  30,  1868. 

Benjamin  F'ranklin  Breeden  in  1849  became  selling  agent  in 
New  York  for  the  rubber  footwear  manufactured  by  John  R. 
Ford's  company.  He  retired  with  a  fortune  and  went  to  reside 
near  London.  He  died  at  sea,  in  a  steamer  collision,  December 
22,  1873.  Among  the  few  fellow  passengers  saved  was  Tames 
Bishop,  mentioned  in  this  article. 

John  Ross  Ford,  born  1817,  while  in  the  drygoods  trade  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  James  Bishop,  master  of  a  line  of  sailing  vessels 
between  New  York  and  Brazil,  and  having  as  correspondent  at 
Para  Henry  Lee  Norris,  the  United  States  consul  there.  It  was 
due  to  Norris  that  Bishop  became  a  rubber  importer  at  New 
York  and  due  to  Bishop  that  Ford  took  up  the  rubber  manu- 
facture, in  which  in  time  he  became  associated  with  Christopher 
Meyer.  Mr.  Ford  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  Two 
of  his  sons  have  been  directors  in  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
from  the  beginning,  and  one,  James  Bishop  Fotd,  has  long  been 
first  vice  president  of  the  company.     John  R.  Ford  died   1896. 

Christopher  Meyer  was  the  only  "founder"  not  a  native  Amer- 
ican. He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1818  and  died  in  New  York 
in  1888,  after  having  long  been  kncnvn  to  the  public  as  the  "rub- 
ber king."  He  is  reputed  to  have  started  a  rubber  factory  with 
$300  borrowed  from  James  Bishop,  and  later  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  $20,000,000.  Associated  with  him  particularly  was  John 
R.  Ford,  and  at  one  time  Lewis  L.  Hyatt,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Firth's  sketch  as  one  of  the  American  superintendents  prominent 
at  Edinburgh. 

James  Bishop,  early  in  life,  was  taken  into  partnership  with 
his  father,  who  had  engaged  in  shipping  successfully  around 
New  York  before  the  days  of  steam.  Later  the  firm  sent  ships 
to  every  continent.  His  beginnings  in  the  rubber  importing  trade 
are  referred  to  in  connection  with  John  R.  Ford,  his  brother-in- 
law.  At  one  time  his  house  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  this 
trade  in  the  United  States.  He  was  some  time  a  member  of 
Congress  (1855-57),  and  later  won  wide  credit  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  his  state,  New  Jersey  (1878-93). 
He  -was  long  one  of  the  most  influential  laymen  in  American 
Methodism.  His  narrow  escape  from  death  at  sea  has  been 
mentioned,  but  that  was  preceded  by  his  survival  of  what  was 
at  the  time  the  most  appalling  railway  wreck  on  record.  He 
died  in  1895. 

James  A.  Williamson,  son  of  a  New  York  merchant  and  born 
1816,  was  sent  to  Para  by  James  Bishop  &  Co.,  becoming  familiar 
with  the  rubber  trade.  Later  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm,  with 
Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Williamson  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  connection  with  founding  the  rubber  industry  there,  and  an 
early  manager  of  the  North  British  company  was  his  brother, 
Douw  D.  Williamson,  previously  comptroller  of  New  York  city 
and  later  a  bank  president.  Mr.  Williamson  died  April  6,  1897, 
only  a  few  days  after  having  been  interviewed  by  this  writer  on 
a  matter  relating  to  the  North  British  Rubber  Co. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  without  exception  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  notes  held  an  important  relation  to 
the  American  rubber  industry,  and  their  reason  for  investing 
capital  in  Europe  was  that  the  American  field  in  those  days  had 
been  filled  so  completely. 


RUBBER   FOUNDATIONS  FOR   MACHINERY. 


RUBBER  foundations  for  heavy  macliinery  are  coming  into 
more  general  use.  London  Engineer  describes  an  unusually 
heavy  steam  turbine  installed  recently,  giving  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  rubber  in  its  foundation.  The  turbine  set,  it 
says,  is  bolted  to  a  special  slab  of  concrete  about  2  feet  thick, 
reinforced  with  a  steel  grid,  and  supported  by  a  series  of  circular 
rubber  tools,  which  rest  on  the  ordinary  concrete  built  into  the 
ground. 


The  top  of  the  floating  concrete  slab  is  level  with  the  engine 
room  floor,  but  the  edges  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  floor, 
so  tliat  there  is  no  connection  between  the  concrete  slab  to  which 
the  turbine  set  is  bolted  and  the  foundation,  except  through  the 
rubber.  A  trench  is  provided  round  the  floating  slab,  so  that 
the  rubber  stools  can  be  inspected.  Each  rubber  stool  is  a 
cylinder  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches  in  height,  when 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  turbine  set.  The  rubber  stools 
are  all  separately  renewable,  and  can  be  withdrawn  and  rein- 
serted by  further  compressing  them,  by  tightening  up  the  "jacks" 
in  which  they  are  held  by  means  of  screws.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  rubber  stools  have  a  considerable  life,  their 
renewal  is  not  frequently  required. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  understood  that  the  tur- 
bine set  is  bolted  to  the  concrete  slab,  and  this  rests  on  rubber 
stools,  the  stools  in  turn  resting  on  an  ordinary  concrete  founda- 
tion. The  turbine  in  question  is  the  largest  hitherto  mounted  in 
this  wav. 


A   MACHINE  FOR  "ROOT   RUBBER." 


jV^ECHANICAL  means  for  doing  the  work  of  stripping  the 
^''■^  bark  from  "root  rubber"  continue  to  interest  certain  in- 
ventive minds.  The  Gummi-Zcitung  contained  recently  a  picture 
of  a  machine  designed  for  such  work.  A  chat  with  Captain 
Felix  H.  Hunicke,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  African  root 
rubber  fields,  however,  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  machinery  for  this  preliminary  stripping.  During  his 
experiments  he  made  a  tool  which  was  simply  an  oak  stake, 
sharpened  at  one  end,  so  that  it  could  be  driven  into  the  ground. 
At  the  upper  end  was  fastened  a  piece  of  tool  steel  in  which  was 
a  V-shaped  groove.     Across   this   was   laid  a   hinged   lever.      In 


M.\CHI.\'E     FOR     TrE.XTING     "RoOT"     RUBBER. 

use  the  lever  was  raised,  and  one  end  of  a  root  laid  in  the 
groove ;  the  lever  then  was  held  down  upon  it,  and  as  the  root 
was  drawn  through  the  bark  came  off  nicely.  Simple  as  this  tool 
was,  however,  it  was  not  found  necessary,  the  natives  being  able 
to  strip  the  water-softened  bark  off  with  their  hands  just  as  easily 
and  quickly  as  they  could  by  using  the  tool.  This  emphasizes 
anew  the  fact  often  stated  that  only  very  simple  machines  or 
appliances  are  available  in  the  jungle,  and  also  that  the  native 
methods  are  often  the  most  practical,  however  crude  they  may 
look  at  first  sight.  The  "root  rubber"  referred  to  is  of  the  class 
obtained  from  such  plants  as  Landolfihia  Tholtonii,  the  rubber 
containing  parts  of  which  exist  wholly  underground. 


The  feature  of  De  Indischc  Mercuur  (Amsterdam)  appearing 
regularly  under  the  heading  "Rubber  Scraps"  and  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Heer  A.  H.  Berkhout,  late  conservator  of  forests  for 
Java  and  now  resident  at  Wageningen,  Holland,  is  a  capital 
summary,  in  brief,  of  current  progress  in  rubber  interests. 
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By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


GARES 
PATENT. 


I    DO  not  know  how  far  the  subject  of  rubber  will  be  considered 
at  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
to  b.e  held  in  London  May  27-June  2,  when  there  will  be  a 
great  gathering  of  chemists,  scientific  and  technical,  from  all  tlu' 
leading  countries.     When   the  fifth   congress   met   in    Berlin   in 
RUBBER  AND  J"ne,    1903,   the   late   Dr.   Weber,   I    re- 

THE   CHEMICAL         member,     was     prominent     in     bringing 
CONGRESS.  forward    the    subject    of    rubber    chem- 

istry, which  was  discussed  at  length  in  a  subdivision  of  Sec- 
tion IV — organic  chemistry  and  allied  industries.  This  was 
not  the  case  three  years  later,  however,  when  the  sixth  con- 
gress was  held  in  Rome.  But  it  is  probaible  that  at  the 
London  meeting,  where  the  same  classification  of  topics  will 
be  in  force,  that  rubber  will  come  up  for  important  notice, 
although  no  special  subdivision  of  Section  IV  relates  to  rub- 
ber specifically.  As  in  most  international  scientific  congresses, 
the  language  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  case.  Papers  may 
be  filed  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  but  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  interpreting  addresses  and  discussions. 
The  King  is  patron  of  the  congress  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
vice  patron;  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe  is  honorary  president  and  Sir 
William  Ramsey,  k.  c.  b.,  president,  -while  I  notice  the  names  of 
some  American  scientists  of  distinction  named  on  the  honorary 
advisory  committee. 

Some  time  ago  a  brief  editorial  notice  referred  to  the  patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  Gare,  of  New  Brighton,  for  the  renovating 
of  old  tires  by  submitting  them  to  liigh 
temperatures  and  pressure.  Sume  de- 
lay occurred  in  obtaining  the  British 
patent,  -which  has  now  been  granted.  The  business  head- 
quarters have  for  some  time  been  located  at  Hazel  Grove, 
near  Stockport,  and  active  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  on.  I  understand  that  licenses  to  work  the  patent 
have  been  granted  to  some  foreign  firm,  and  that  an 
option  for  the  purchase  of  the  British  patent  is  now  in  existence, 
the  sum  mentioned  being  a  large  one.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  as  if 
the  process  is  considered  of  very  much  more  value  than  the  great 
bulk  of  those  to  be  seen  in  the  lists  of  rubber  patents,  and  its 
evolution  will  necessarily  be  watched  with  interest. 

This  solvent  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  paper  before  the 
Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  by  Mr. 
L.  G.  Radcliffe.  Entitled  "The  Examina- 
tion of  Carbon  Tetfachlorido,"  it  dealt 
entirely  with  the  determination  of  its 
impurities  as  found  in  commercial  brands.  The  investiga- 
tion, it  was  stated,  arose  in  connection  with  some  tech- 
nical research  work  the  nature  of  which  was  not  forth- 
coming. Whether  it  had  any  connection  or  not  with  the 
rubber  trade,  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say.  It  appears 
that  the  main  impurity  is  carbon  bisulphide,  which  is  usually 
present  in  quantities  from  r  to  3  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  up  to 
5  per  cent.  This  amount  was  found  in  no  degree  to  destroy  the 
characteristic  of  non-inflammability,  so  that  those  who  employ  it 
for  rubber  solution  making  need  not  feel  any  apprehension  on 
this  score  w'hen  they  declare  it  as  non-inflammable.  From  being 
a  comparatively  rare  and  expensive  chemical,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride has  come  in  a  few  years  to  be  a  connnercial  body  sold 
by  the  ton  and,  besides  finding  employment  in  rubber  works,  it  is 
now  used  by  oil  extractors  and  dry  cleaners.  It  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  used  in  rubber  works  for  putting  out  fires,  but  though 
it  is  non-inflammable,  it  is  not  undecomposable,  and  I  understand 
that  the  products  of  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature  are  such 
as  to  make  it  undesirable  as  a  fire  extinguisher. 


BENZOL  AS 
A  SOLVENT. 


CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE. 


NEW 
C0HPAN7. 


While  not  subscribing  whole-heartedly  to  the  expressed  claim 
in  certain  advertisements  that  benzol  is  the  only  perfect  rubber 
solvent,  I  feel  that  its  advantage  as 
a  solvent,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
its  now  low  price,  are  not  sufficiently 
recognized  by  the  trade.  Weber  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
its  boiling  -within  the  limited  range  of  temperature  was  a 
draw"back  of  considerable  moment  compared  with  solvent 
naphtha,  which  has  a  range  of  40°  C,  more  or  less.  This 
defect,  he  said,  with  special  reference  to  the  proofing 
trade,  led  to  cockling  or  curling,  due  to  too  uniform  and  rapid 
drying  of  the  texture.  This  statement  may  or  may  nor,  be 
a  matter  'of  general  agreement  among  proofers  of  high  class 
goods,  but  I  imagine  that  it  has  not  much  wearing  on  heavily 
compounded  proofs  or  in  the  various  proofings  which  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  garments.  With  regard  to  benzol 
as  a  substitute  for  carbon  bisulphide  in  cold  curing,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  it 
has  still  comparatively  little  application  in  England.  Perhaps 
the  case  is  different  in  America.  At  one  time  Weber  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  was  in  business  relations  with  a  tar  distillation 
firm  who  marketed  it  for  the  purpose.  Later,  however,  he 
changed  his  views,  as  the  result  of  experience.  Where  the 
advertisements  referred  to  say  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  superior 
to  benzine,  that  is  to  petroleum  spirit,  I  am  in  cordial  agreement, 
but  I  am  afraid  this  does  not  bring  us  much  nearer  the  denied 
good  of  its  general  adoption  in  place  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

One  of  the  most  recent  flotations  is  the  Paramaribo  Rubber 
and  Lumber  Estates,  Limited,  capitalized  at  i6o,ooo  and  with 
headquarters  in  Edinburgh.  Rubber,  ba- 
lata  and  timber  are  to  be  exploited  and 
plantations  of  Hetea  are  to  be  estab- 
lished. Compared  with  the  Eastern  plantation  companies  the  rec- 
ord of  these  natural  forest  companies  has  not  so  far  been  an 
exhilarating  one.  In  the  present  case  the  promoter  takes  the 
whole  of  his  consideration  in  shares  and  none  of  the  £40,000 
capital  appealed  for  has  been  underwritten.  So  far  so  good. 
There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  the  balata  in  Dutch  Guiana ;  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  trade  in  timber  I  have  no  qualifications  to 
speak.  It  was  stated  in  the  prospectus  that  the  green  heat  tim- 
ber from  the  property  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
chester ship  canal.  Enquiries  made  from  officials  of  the  canal 
company  elicited  the  intelligence  that  the  timber  had  so  far 
proved  very  satisfactory,  and  had  justified  its  adoption  instead  of 
the  alternative  steel.  It  is  thought,  by  the  way,  that  the  refer- 
ence to  its  use  on  the  canal  might  have  been  usefully  elaborated 
by  stating  that  it  was  for  the  lock  gates ;  as  it  is,  the  reference  is 
somewhat  obscure  except  to  engineers. 

Despite  the  claims  which  have  been  made  in  so  many  patents 
for  the  devulcanization  of  rubber,  I  have  not  yet  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  across  any  sample  of  re- 
claimed rubber  sold  on  the  large  which 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  achievement  of  this 
end,  that  is  as  far  as  solubility  in  the  ordinary  solvents  is  con- 
cerned. Not  that  this  really  affects  the  trade  importance  of  the 
various  excellent  brands  of  reclaimed  rubber  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  rather  a  question  of  correct  nomenclature.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  dealers  who  sell  reclaimed  rubber  from  steam 
vulcanized  stock  describe  it  as  being  desulphurized,  and,  as  being 
equal  to  the  original  rubber,  but  language  of  this  soit  is  to  be 
found  in  patent  specifications.  As  an  instance,  I  may  cite  the 
patent  of  Moritz  Koner,  of  Griinau,  Germany,  1905.  This  refers 
to  the  dcsulphurization  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  with  the  produc- 
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MOTOR    TIRE 
NOTES. 


tion  of  the  original  rubber.  In  this  patent  the  rubber  crumb  is 
acted  on  by  a  volatile  solvent  such  as  benzol  or  tolnol,  under 
pressure,  the  rubber  being  obtained  subsequently  free  from  min- 
eral and  textile  fabric,  the  last  forming  a  marketable  product.  I 
understand  that  the  process  has  been  working  for  some  time  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  reclaimed  rubber  has  met  with  a  ready 
sale  in  the  large  scale.  If  the  samples  I  have  had  are  genuine, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  original  unvulcanized  rubber 
any  more  than  do  the  products  of  other  patent  processes  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  dissolution  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  in 
hydrocarbon  solvents.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  point  is  not 
a  vital  one  as  far  as  trade  prosperity  is  concerned,  a  fact  which 
is  testified  to  by  the  success  of  the  Koner  process  in  Germany, 
a  success  which  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  other  patented  processes  founded  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  vulcanized  rubber.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  sales  of  the  recovered  fabric.  I  recently  remarked  in  connec- 
tion with  another  process  that  the  expected  revenue  from  tliis 
source  had  not  been  realized  in  England.  According  to  the 
authoritative  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  Koner  process, 
however,  the  case  is  evidently  different  in  Germany. 

There  has  been  much  more  country  motoring  done  during  this 
and  last  winter  than  in  previous  seasons,  and  the  enthusiastic 
owner  is  now  quite  disinclined  to  recog- 
nize any  close  season.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  tire  industry.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  very  keen  for  motor  trips  in  winter  weather, 
with  ice  on  the  roads.  -  I  recently  had  the  experience  of  waiting 
3^  hours  in  a  desolate  and  exposed  region  on  a  frosty  night 
while  it  was  sought  to  repair  some  part  of  the  mechanism.  Event- 
ually a  relief  car  arrived  and  the  derelict  was  towed  home.  But 
to  pass  on  to  matters  of  more  technical  import  mention  may  be 
made  as  in  previous  years  to  the  show  held  at  Bellevue  Gardens 
of  the  Manchester  and  District  Motor  Trades  Association.  Rub- 
ber manufacturers  were  not  so  well  represented  as  in  former 
years,  the  general  and  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Silvertown  com- 
pany having  practically  a  monopoly  of  this  department.  The 
show  itself,  as  regards  vehicles,  was  certainly  the  best  which  has 
been  held  locally,  but  only  tire  features  can  be  noticed.  One  or 
two  novelties  claim  attention.  The  well-known  Shrewsbury- 
Challiner  company,  of  Manchester,  had  on  view  a  new  design 
of  solid  tire  called  the  Challiner  cross-fluted  pioneer  tire.  This 
is  especially  intended  for  use  on  fire  engines,  which  are  excep- 
tionally liable  to  skidding,  owing  to  their  having  to  go  at  high 
speeds  round  corners  and  often  when  the  streets  are  slippery. 
The  tire  is  intended  to  fill  a  want  expressed  locally,  but  no 
doubt  if  it  earns  good  testimonials  orders  will  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. Perhaps  the  greatest  tire  novelty  of  the  Show  was  the 
Lynton  resilient  wheel  and  puncture  proof  tire  made  by  the 
Lynton  Wheel  and  Tire  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  Earlstown,  Lanca- 
shire. The  wheel  embodies  quite  a  new  principle  and  has  little 
in  common  with  what  are  known  as  spring  wheels  Briefly  the 
invention  is  a  metal  wheel  of  the  disc  type,  having  one  wheel 
rigidly  attached  to  the  hub,  the  other  disc  by  means  of  a  ball 
joint  being  allowed  to  rock  in  any  direction  upon  the  hub.  The 
tire  is  a  solid  one,  constructed  in  segments,  and  its  construction 
allows  far  more  displacement  than  in  ordinary  solid  tires.  The 
combined  movement  of  tire  and  rim  saves  the  tire  from  "pound- 
ing," thus  materially  lengthening  the  life  of  the  rubber.  To  pre- 
vent creeping  and  to  maintain  the  requisite  space  between 
the  rubber  sections  the  rim  is  constructed  with  a  series  of  small 
tranverse  flanges.  The  wheel  is  made  both  single  and  twin  so 
as  to  be  applicable  to  motor  vehicles  of  all  types  and  sizes.  Non- 
skidding  devices  were  not  particularly  pronounced,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  Cort  detachable  non-skid  motor  tire  brand 
made  at  Market  Harborough.  This  is  not  merely  a  brand  at- 
tached rigidly  to  the  tread,  but  rather  a  leather  sleeve  which  is 
held  in  position  by  twelve  steel  clips,  which  fasten  into  the  rim 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel. 


The  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  in  addition  to  the  "Palmer  Cord"  tire  made  special 
display  of  their  "Le  Persan"  tire,  made  at  their  French  works 
and  which  has  not  previously  been  advertised  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  non-skid  tire  the  steel  studs  are  inserted  in  the  tread, 
which  is  made  of  a  special  highly  resistant  rubber. 

It  is  regrettable  to  notice  that  the  Hartridge  Tire  Syndicate 
is  in  liquidation.  Their  tire  was  constructed  in  segments  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  case  of  that  referred  to  above,  and 
great  things  were  expected  of  it.  The  experimental  work  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  molds  for  vulcanizing  was  car- 
ried out  by  Messrs.  Iddon,  the  rubber  machinists  of  Leyland, 
and  involved  some  research  work  of  importance.  Another  tir.j 
that  promised  to  make  a  stir  was  the  Slec,  now  in  the  same  state 
of  financial  embarrassment  as  the  Hartridge.  Altogether  it  seems 
much  of  a  gamble  to  join  in  novel  tire  schemes,  considering  the 
amount  of  preliminary  expenditure  necessary  before  income 
comes  in  and  bearing  in  mind  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from 
wealthy  interests  soundly  established.  _ 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  26,  a  serious  fire 
broke  out  at  the  works  of  the  North  Western  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  (Litherland,  Liverpool).  The 
SERIOUS  FIRE.  fire   was   confined   to   the   finishing   mill, 

one  of  the  three  large  brick  buildings 
which  compose  the  works.  This  was  burned  out,  and  con- 
siderable damage  done  to  the  boiler  house,  though  the  efforts  of 
the  town  fire  brigade  prevented  the  fire  spreading  to  the  other 
buildings.  The  damage,  which  is  covered  by  insurance,  is  stated 
to  amount  to  £50,000  [^243,325].  A  good  many  men  will  be 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  Mr.  E.  E.  Buckleton, 
the  general  manager,  who  was  early  on  the  scene,  is  taking 
energetic  measures  to  effect  the  rejuvenation  of  the  destroyed 
building.     Work  w'as  not  wholly  interrupted,  however. 


TREATMENT  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 


A  PROCESS  for  separating  resins  from  rubber  is  covered 
by  the  United  States  patent  No.  908,925,  issued  to  Meyer 
Wilderman,  of  England.  It  consists  in  treating  the  rubber  with 
a  mixture  of  solvents,  of  which  one  when  alone  is  a  solvent  of  all 
the  constituents  of  the  rubber,  while  another  when  alone  is  only 
a  solvent  of  resins ;  running  off  the  mixture  of  solvents  contain- 
ing the  inferior  material,  and  recovering  the  solvents. 

A  method  of  manufacturing  rubber  solutions,  consisting  in 
treating  raw  rubber  with  symmetrical  dichlorethylene,  is  the 
subject  of  United  States  patent  No.  910,520,  granted  to  Emil 
Fischer,  of  Germany. 


Fh.^nklin   Sectional  Pneumatic  Tire. 

[Si.x  distinct  pneumatic  sections,  each  separately  detachable^  from  the 
wheel  and  fitted  with  an  air  chamber  and  wheel,  there  being  no  inner  tube. 
Extra  sections  are  carried  when  motoring,  instead  of  complete  spare  tires. 
Invented  by   Franklin,    of  Luton,    England.] 
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The   Growing   Interest   in    Rubber    Planting. 


A   NEW   RUBBER   PLANTERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

THERE  has  been  formed  with  headquarters  at  Antwerp  the 
Association  des  Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc,  for  the  general  • 
furtherance  of  the  rubber  planting  interest,  particularly  in 
Ceylon,  British  Malaya,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  Generally  the  new 
organization  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
maintained  by  British  interests  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
H.  Kerr  Rutherford,  of  London,  except  that  the  Continental  body 
is  of  wider  scope.  Membership  in  the  Antwerp  association  we 
understand  to  be  open  to  persons  in  any  country  who  may  be 
interested  actually  in  the  culture  of  rubber  or  in  the  rubber  goods 
industry.  The  initial  general  committee  is  headed  by  Edouard 
Bunge,  a  leading  rubber  importer  of  Antwerp,  and  includes  Emile 
Grisar,  the  official  broker  in  the  Antwerp  trade,  and  also  Dr. 
A.  G.  N.  Swart,  who  was  president  of  the  late  Netherlands  com- 
mission at  the  International  Rubber  Exhibition  at  London,  and 
Dr.  W.  R.  Tromp  de  Haas,  whose  connection  with  gutta- 
percha planting  in  Java  was  noted  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
of  March  1,  1909  (page  204.)  The  association  publishes  an  offi- 
cial monthly  Bulletin,  the  first  number  of  which  was  dated 
January,  1909,  and  which  promises  to  be  an  interesting  publica- 
tion. The  offices  of  the  association  are  at  48  Place  de  Meir, 
Antwerp. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN   RUBBER. 

The  investment  of  British  capital  in  the  production  of  rubber, 
either  on  plantations  or  in  the  forest,  continues  on  a  large  scale. 
There  can  be,  of  course,  no  adequate  record  of  the  extent  of 
actual  investments,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  number  of 
new  companies  registered  in  Great  Britain  in  this  line.  .  London 
India-Ruber  Journal  has  compiled  a  list  of  companies  registered 
in  Great  Britain  alone  during  1908,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

To  Operate  in                                       Companies.  Capital. 

South  or  Central  America 7  £458,500 

Sumatra   4  325,000 

Malaya   8  315,000 

Ceylon    4  265,000 

British  North  Borneo  2  230,000 

Java  3  170,000 

Africa    2  120,000 

South  India  i  60,000 

Not  Stated 10  •    67,000 

Total     41  £2,010,500 

[Equivalent  to  $10,243,982.50,  United  States  currency.] 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  attractive  to  British  capital 
are  the  Dutcli  East  Indies,  which  stand  in  the  above  table  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  authorized  capital  of  the  com- 
panies under  review.  The  investments  in  the  first  line  relate 
mainly  to  a  few  large  enterprises  for  developing  forest  rubber 
in  South  America. 

During  1907  nineteen  new  joint  stock  companies  were  regis- 
tered in  Ceylon  in  connection  with  rubber  planting  in  that  colony, 
with  a  total  capitalization  of  12,810.000  rupees  [=$4,155,948.30]. 
It  is  presumed  that  most  of  these  companies  have  been  formed 
to  take  over  plantations  already  in  existence,  which  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  have  become  interesting  to  capitalists. 

GERMAN  INTEREST  IN  RUBBER  PLANTING. 

Particular  attention  has  been  called  to  the  extent  of  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  in  rubber  culture  by  the  fact  that  definite 
results  have  been  reached  from  plantations  under  British  auspices 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  country.  Such 
investments,  however,  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  Great 
Britain.    The  German  people,  for  example,  have  been  very  active 


of  late  in  promoting  rubber  plantations,  particularly  in  their 
colonies  in  Africa.  In  L'Agruuomie  Tropicatc  (Brussels,  January 
25)  E.  De  Wildeman  gives  a  list  of  forty  German  companies  in- 
terested more  or  less  in  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  some  of  them 
being  devoted  to  this  interest,  exclusively,  and  others  in  rubber 
in  connection  with  other  products.  There  is  included  in  the  list 
the  important  New-Guinea-Compagnie,  who,  while  extensive 
planters  of  rubber,  are  interested  also  largely  in  cocoanuts  and 
cacao,  and  the  Deutschen  Ecuador  Cacao  Plantagen-  und  Export- 
Gesellschaft,  A.  G.  Of  the  companies  named  17  are  formed  to 
operate  in  German  East  Africa  and  19  in  Cameroon  and  Togo, 
amount  of  capital  stated  for  36  of  the  companies  is  100,460,600 
marks   [=$23,909,622.80]. 

RUBBER  PLANTING   IN   THE  DUTCH  EAST   INDIES. 

The  extent  to  which  capital  has  been  interested  in  rubber 
plantation  enterprises  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  probably  is  larger 
than  has  been  appreciated  in  rubber  planting  circles  generally. 
In  the  first  number  of  Bulletin  dc  I'Association  des  Planteurs  d^ 
Caoutchouc  appears  a  list  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
registered  in  different  countries  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
rubber  planting  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  the  amount  of 
capital  stated  in  each  case.  The  latter  detail  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

In  Java  : 

Dutch  companies    Aorins  3.426,000 

British  companies    5,020,000 

Belgian  and  French  companies 12,670,000 

German  companies    904,000 

In  Sumatra.  Borneo  and  Riouw. 

Dutch  companies   1,350,000 

British  companies    16,164,000 

Belgian  and  French  companies 7,400,000 

German  companies    335,000 

Total   florins  48,089,000 

[Total  equivalent  to  $19,331,778.] 

The  list  includes   a  total  of  69  companies,   of  which  43   have- 
been  formed  to  operate  in  Java  and  26  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
Riouw.     Twenty-one  of  these  companies  are   Dutcli,  25   British, 
17  Belgian  and  French,  and  6  German. 

GOOD  YIELD  IN  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  an  Ant- 
werp company,  during  three  years  of  operation  (June  i  to  May 
31)   have  reported  yields  from  their  plantation  as  follows: 

1906.  1907.  1908. 

Rubber  produced    (pounds) 13,323  32,175  66,725 

Trees   tapped    12.335  14.196 

Average  per  tree   (pounds) 2.6  4.72 

Average  price  realized   $i.3S-}4  $i-3iJ4  ■•■• 

Profits  for  the  year   (francs) 74.003  173.980  180,061 

Dividend    s'/c  g.87c  814% 

The  oldest  trees  on  the  company's  estate  were  planted  in  1899, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  are  so  old  as  this. 
THEY  HAD   RUBBER   TO   BURN. 

In  the  Mexican  Herald  (February  13)  is  reported  a  fire  on  the 
plantation  of  La  Esperanza  Rubber  Co.,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  which  was  destroyed  "more  than  a  ton  of  fine  creamed  rubber 
and  possibly  as  much  scrap,"  the  product  of  the  first  year's  tap- 
ping, which  began  in  October  last.  Most  of  the  rubber  was  in 
cases  ready  for  shipping.  La  Esperanza  company  began  opera- 
tions about  ten  years  ago.  the  incorporators  being  residents  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  manager,  Carlton  Hale,  had 
developed  a  new  method  for  smoking  rubber  after  creaming, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  such  work  that  the  fire  occurred. 
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THE    NEXT    B.UBBEB    EXHIBITION. 

The  proposal  to  repeat  in  London  the  International  Rubber 
Exhibition  held  at  Olympia  last  year  is  being  kept  alive,  and 
doubtless  such  an  exhibition  will  be  held,  though  the  question  of 
the  proper  date  is  in  abeyance.  A  communication  to  The  India 
Rlbber  World  indicates  that  the  management  are  still  making 
inquiries,  and  that  thus  far  the  manufacturers  who  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  are  mostly  in  favor  of  holding  the  exhibition 
in  1910,  while  the  planters  seem  to  prefer  191 1.  Later  informa- 
tion is  to  the  effect  that  191 1  has  been  fixed  upon  definitely  as 
the  date,  and  every  indication  points  to  this  as  being  satisfactory 
to  all  interests  concerned. 

PLANTING    MISCELLANY. 

There  are  now  growing  on  the  "Chival"  estate  of  the  Orizaba 
Rubber  Plantation  Co.  (Chicago),  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  about  1,000 
Hevea  rubber  trees,  the  growth  of  which  encouraged  the  owners 
of  an  adjoining  plantation  recently  to  order  25,000  Hevea 
"stumps"  from  Ceylon. 

The  new  rubber  planting  interest  has  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  branch  of  patent  litigation  as  related  to  rubber.  An  illus- 
tration is  found  in  the  proceedings  before  the  registrar  of  patents 
of  Ceylon  over  the  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  E.  L.  Walker,  a  planter  in  the  Ratnapura  district  for  the 
coagulation  of  rubber  latex.  Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  a  large  group  of  plantations  owned  by  The  Weyganga 
Rubber  Co..  Limited,  with  3,100  acres  planted  to  rubber. 

The   Kalutara    Planters'   Association — one   of   the   several   dis- 


trict planting  associations  in  Ceylon — reports  that  at  the  end  of 
1908  its  members  had  26,637  acres  planted  to  rubber  against 
23,000  acres  one  year  previously.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
7,000  acres  under  rubber  to-day  not  represented  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  rubber  production  in  this  district  in  1908  was  568,945 
pounds,  against  285,299  pounds  in  1907. 

Plantation  rubber  from  the  Congo  Free  State  has  actually  be- 
gun to  come  to  market,  though  as  yet  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  Societe  Anonyme  Beige  pour  le  Commerce  du  Haut  Congo, 
who  have  planted  3,000,000  rubber  vines,  are  reported  to  have 
sold  1,144  pounds  of  rubber,  the  product  of  3,000  plants,  at  9.50 
francs  per  kilogram  [==97^  cents  per  pound]. 


"LA  ZACUALPA"  RUBBER  LABORATORY. 


QOME  views  on  this  page  relate  to  the  rubber  laboratory  on 
*^  La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  .  in  the  state  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico.  The  latex  obtained  by  tapping  is  conveyed  to  the  labora- 
tory in  five-gallon  cans  and  poured  through  a  strainer  into  vats, 
where  it  is  diluted  with  water,  when  the  rubber  rises  to  the  top 
like  cream  on  milk,  in  a  white  spongy  mass  some  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  The  rubber  thus  formed  is  then  cut  into  strips,  and 
passed  between  heavy  corrugated  rollers,  water  being  run  through 
at  the  same  time  and  is  pressed  by  the  rollers  into  sheets  about 
Yi-mch  in  thickness.  The  sheets  are  then  hung  in  the  drying 
room  and  when  sufficiently  dry  are  pressed  into  square  blocks  of 
about  25  pounds  each,  hydraulic  pressure  of  1,500  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  being  used. 
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Rubber   and   the   American   Tariff. 


IN  the  inaugural  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Taft  on  taking  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  March  4.  he  referred 
to  the  pledge  made  by  his  party,  prior  to  the  last  general 
election,  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  would  be  made  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date.  He  gave  notice  at  that  time  of  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  Congress,  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and 
such  session  was  convened  on  March  15.  In  a  message  to  the 
congress  on  this  date  the  President  called  attention  to  the  pledge 
which  had  been  made  to  the  country  and  suggested  prompt  ac- 
tion not  only  on  a  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules,  but  in  the 
matter  of  providing  against  an  imminent  deficit  in  the  revenues. 

During  the  interim  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the 
house  of  representatives  had  been  at  work  upon  a  new  tariff 
bill,  in  connection  with  which  there  had  been  an  extensive  series 
of  hearings  of  representatives  of  the  leading  industries  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  importing  interests  affected  by 
the  tariff  schedules,  and  the  new  bill  was  introduced  on  March 
17.  While  every  indication  exists  that  the  work  of  the  special 
session  will  proceed  promptly,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  consideration  of  a  schedule  of  712  items  by  a  legislative 
body  of  nearly  400  members  will  lead  to  very  many  changes  in 
the  bill  as  presented,  not  to  mention  several  new  features  in  the 
administrative  part  of  the  bill,  all  of  which  must  precede  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  senate,  and  here  again  the 
schedules  are  liable  to  have  many  changes  made  in  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  now  under  consideration  can 
by  no  manner  of  means  be  enacted  into  law  as  it  stands,  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  at  this  time  to  go  into  detail  regard- 
ing the  changes  proposed  in  the  existing  tariff  schedule.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  india-rubber  industry 
is   directly   concerned   the  new  bill   proposes   very   few   changes. 

Crude  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  remain  on  the  free  list. 
The  description  of  waste  rubber  is  altered  so  as  to  remove  a 
certain  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  existing  statute.  The  law  of 
1897  includes  in  the   free  list: 

<;7g.  India-rubber,  crude,  ^nd  milk  of.  and  old  scrap  oi'  refuse  india- 
rubber  which   has  been  worn  out  by  use  and  is  fit  only  for  rcmanufacture. 

The   new   provision   reads : 

587.  India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  scrap  or  refuse  india- 
rubber,  flit  only  for  rcmanufacture,  and  not  ground  or  otherwise  reduced 
in    size. 

The  rate  on  manufactures  of  india-rubber  not  specially  prnvidc-d 
for  remains  at  30  per  cent.,  and  on  products  of  gutta-percha  at 
3S  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  The  rates  are  unchanged  on  products 
of  cotton  and  india-rubber  and  silk  and  india-ritbber.  The  rate  on 
oil-cloth  and  linoleum  is  increased  slightly.  The  rate  on  "sul- 
phur, refined  or  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,"  is  reduced  from  $8  to  $6 
per  ton.  Barytes  remains  at  the  old  figure.  The  rate  on  whiting 
and  Paris  white,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  is  cut  in  half. 

The  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  chicle  is  retained. 

The  new  bill  proposes  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff,  the 
maximum  rates  being  generally  equal  to  the  minimum  rates,  with 
20  per  cent,  added.  The  lower  rates  are  to  be  applied  to  imports 
from  countries  which  give  the  United  States  as  good  terms  by 
way  of  tariff  as  are  given  to  any  other  nation,  and  the  maximum 
rates  to  imports  from  other  countries.  The  executive  is  instructed 
to  collect  duties,  whether  minimum  or  maximum,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  bill,  leaving  open  to  the  courts  to  decide 
upon  the  legality  of  the  action. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  laborious  analysis,  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  proposed  tariff  rates,  but  gen- 
erally the  reduction  seems  slight.  There  are  few  additions  of 
importance  to  the  free  list,  while  duties  have  been  increased  on 
some  other  articles,  notably  those  classed  as  lu.xuries.  The 
President  has  asked  the  congress  to  make  provision  for  revenue 


from  other  sources  than  tlie  customs  service,  to  provide  against 
any  failure  of  the  new  schedules  to  yield  enough  money  for  the 
purposes  of  govornment. 

RUBBER   AND   ALLIED    TRADES   AT    THE   HEARINGS. 

The  tariff  hearings  before  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
of  the  house  of  representatives  were  begun  at  Washington  on 
November  10,  1908,  and  continued  until  March  10,  the  printed 
record  of  the  whole  filling  8,103  pages.  Tlie  rubber  goods  in- 
dustry was  scarcely  represented.  There  were  few  rubber  men 
present  before  the  committee,  very  few  representatives  of  the 
industry  in  any  way,  and  no  combination  or  association  of 
rubber  manufacturers  was  heard  from. 

The  president  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  (New  York) 
submitted  a  brief,  with  statements  regarding  the  lower  rate 
of  wages  paid  by  their  foreign  competitors  in  the  hard  rubber 
branch,  and  asking  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and 
wage  earners  in  this  country  the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent, 
be  retained.  Mr.  Myer  Dittenhoefer,  representing  the  Vul- 
canized Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  and  other  manufacturers 
of  hard  rubber  and  hard  rubber  goods,  stated  that  their  for- 
eign competitors  paid  for  labor  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  less 
♦lian   wages   in   America. 

The  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  (New  York)  -were  represented 
by  Mr.  William  Boardman  Reed,  who  stated  that  they  were 
manufacturers  of  gutta-percha  goods,  including  sheet  or  tissue. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  greater  percentage  of  the  cost 
was  for  labor,  and  a  large  business  is  done,  but  if  the  duty,  now 
35  per  cent.,  was  lowered  even  to  25,  there  would  be  nothing 
attractive  in  the  business. 

The  N.  Tire  Rubber  Sponge  Co.  (Chicago),  through  their 
manager,  Mr.  B.  B.  Felix,  asked  that  rubber  sponges  for  toilet 
use  be  specified  in  the  tariff  schedule,  and  that  a  higher  duty 
be  imposed  than  on  rubber  goods  generally — say  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  This  was  asked  on  the  ground  that  the  labor  cost 
for  such  goods  is  so  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Levett,  of  New  York,  representing  several  im- 
porters of  waste  rubber,  asked  for  a  change  in  the  existing 
specification  of  scrap  rubber  in  the  free  list,  which  relates  to 
rubber  "which  has  been  worn  out  by  use  and  is  fit  only  for 
remanufacture."  Mr.  Levett  asked  that  the  phrase  be  amended 
so  as  to  introduce  scraps  of  new  rubber  as  well,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  done  this  in  framing  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Levett  also  protested  against  the  present  ruling  at 
the  custom  houses  under  which  wool-lined  old  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  are  made  dutiable  as  wool  waste.  He  asserted  th.'.t 
such  wool  had  absolutely  no  value,  as  the  only  way  in  which 
the  rubber  in  such  goods  could  be  recovered  was  by  destroying 
the   wool. 

Manufacturers  of  safety  fuse  asked  for  a  separate  classifi- 
cation in  the  tariff  law  for  this  line  of  goods.  To-day  the 
duty  on  fuse  is  based  upon  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  which  differs  with  different  importations,  making  the 
rate  unstable.  Importations  are  now  very  large — 14,000,000 
pounds  a  year  being  credited  to  the  Du  Pont  Powder  company 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  7,500,000  feet  to  Insoloid  Co.,  of 
Denver,  and  considerable  quantities  to  seven  other  coinpanies. 
The  National  Fuse  and  Powder  Co.  (Denver)  during  10  years 
have  not  paid  a  dividend,  on  account,  it  is  claimed,  of  the  severe 
competition  from  abroad.  A  prominent  German  manufacturer 
is  reported  to  be  placing  gutta-percha  fuse  f.  o.  b.  vessel  at  for- 
eign points  of  shipments  at  $1.91  per  1,000  feet,  or  only  63  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  National  Fuse 
and    Powder   Co.     The   tariff  committee   was   informed :     "For 
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five  years  this  company  manufactured,  at  a  loss,  guttapercha 
fuse  similar  to  the  fuse  now  being  imported,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  finally  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  fuse  and  discard 
all  of  the  machinery  which  had  been  imported  from  Germany. 
The  plant  was  then  equipped  with  new  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  taped  fuses,  which  command  a  lower  price  on  the 
market." 

S.  M.  Frank  &  Co.  (New  York),  manufacturers  of  briar 
pipes,  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  celluloid  mouth- 
pieces from  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  say 
25  or  30  per  cent. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hearing  was  taken  up  the  chemical 
schedule,  when  representatives  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  appeared  to  protest  against  lower 
duties  on  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  barytes,  linseed  oil,  and  various  other 
articles  which  enter  into  the  rubber  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
paint  trade.  A  representative  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  and 
other  concerns  manufacturing  white  oxide  of  zinc  and  litho- 
phone  argued  against  lower  duties  on  these  products,  and  asked 
that  lithophone  be  specified  in  the  new  schedules.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  subject  of  barytes  was  considered  at  length,  in- 
cluding the  relative  production  and  use  of  barjrtes  and  barytes 
products  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  the  relative 
cost  of  production,  the  producers  asking  for  a  higher  rate  on 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  development  of  the  domestic  mines. 
The  Nevada  Sulphur  Co.  insisted  that  "there  is  ample 
crude  sulphur  in  the  United  States  to  more  than  supply 
our  domestic  consumption,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  mines 
have  not  been  developed  into  large  producers  is  that  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  figures  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  production ; 
that  the  main  sources  of  competition  to  he  met  are  located  where 
about  the  lowest  rates  of  wages  in  the  world  prevail,  Sicily  and 
Japan;  that  these  competitors  are  so  located  that  they  can  obtain 
cheap  water  transportation  to  our  markets,  while  the  occur- 
rence of  most  of  the  sulphur  deposits  in  our  country  is  at 
such  distance  from  the  markets  as  to  require  the  most  expensive 
land  carriage ;  that  the  tariff,  which  we  believe  was  designed  to 
equalize  these  differences,  has  been  so  interpreted  as  to  re- 
move any  measure  of  protection  to  the  home  producer."  The 
point  is  made  that,  through  a  wrong  use  of  terms,  sulphur  is 
entering  the  country  free  which,  under  the  intention  of  the 
existing  law,  should  pay  $8  a  ton. 

A  brief  was  submitted  in  behalf  of  ten  firms  of  card  clothing 
manufacturers  who  desired  a  higher  rate  on  imports  of  card 
clothing  or  else  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  the  card 
cloth  and  card  wire  used  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Fig- 
ures were  presented  to  show  the  increase  in  the  importation  of 
card  clothing  since  the  present  tariff  act  has  been  in  effect  and 
the   decline  in  the  domestic   industry. 

The  organized  automobile  manufacturers  appeared  to  ask  that 
no  reduction  be  made  on  imports  of  automobiles,  and  similarly 
representatives  of  the  importers  appeared  to  ask  for  lower  rates. 
In  the  bill  subsequently  reported  to  congress  the  old  rate  of 
45  per  cent,  on  automobiles  and  parts  is  continued.  It  might  be 
more  proper  to  say  that  such  goods  are  specified  in  the  new 
bill,  whereas  automobiles  hitherto  have  been  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  a  general  provision  as  "manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel." 

The  chicle  interest  was  represented  at  the  tariff  hearing  bv 
statements  presented  by  the  American  Association  of  Chewing 
Gum  Manufacturers.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  independent 
firms  were  mentioned  by  name.  The  American  Chicle  Co.  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings.  The 
chewing  gum  manufacturers  object  to  the  import  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  since  it  was  tlieir  understanding  at  the 
beginning  that  the  duty  was  for  revenue  purposes  only,  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  in  more  pressing  need  of  money 
than   now.      The   tariff   committee   w-as   asked   at   least   to   favor 


a  reduction  of  the  chicle  duty  to  s  cents  a  pound.  It  was  as- 
serted that,  considering  the  average  price  of  chicle  and  the 
percentage  of  impurities  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  using 
the  raw  material,  the  present  import  duty  was  equal  to  45 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Besides,  an  equal  amount  by  weight 
of  sugar  is  used,  and  this  also  is  a  dutiable  commodity. 

WORKING    FOR    A   TARIFF    COMMISSION. 

One  result  of  the  recent  National  Tariff  Commission  Conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis  [see  The  India  Rubber  World^  February  i, 
igp9 — page  166]  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  "general  com- 
mittee" of  100  members,  including  one  or  more  members  from 
each  state,  to  keep  alive  the  work  begun  at  the  convention.  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Towne,  president  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  read  at 
Indianapolis  a  plea  for  scientific  regulation  of  the  tariff,  his 
paper  being  entitled  "The  Neutral  Line."  His  idea  was  that 
tariff  schedules  should  not  be  framed' as  now,  (i)  by  uninformed 
legislators,  (2)  at  the  request  of  parties  in  interest.  He  would 
have  a  permanent  commission,  non-partisan  and  non-official,  for 

The  Consumer,   the  people,  to  appeal  to. 
The    Producer,    who    seeks   relief. 

The    Congress,    to  obtain    facts,   advice,    and   assistance. 
The    Administration,    to   obtain    facts   and    information    pertinent   to    com- 
mercial   treaties. 

The  committee  recently  appointed  will  work  along  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Towne's  paper,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  creation  of 
such  a  permanent  commission  as  it  described.  President  Taft  is 
reported  to  favor  some  such  commission,  but  without  power  to 
fix  rates — something,  by  the  way,  not  embraced  in  the  Indian- 
apolis plan.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  100  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Van  Cleave,  of  St.  Louis. 


NOTES   FROM   THE  AMAZON   REGION. 


PROGRESS  continues  to  be  reported  on  the  construction  of 
the  Madeira-Mamore  railway,  around  the  Madeira  river 
falls.  The  Brazilian  Review  heard  that  17  kilometers  [=10^/3 
miles]  had  been  laid  to  the  end  of  1908.  Another  report  was  that 
50  kilometers  more  were  in  readiness  for  receiving  the  rails. 

Joao  Antonio  Luiz  Coelho,  ph.d.,  has  been  proclaimed  governor 
of  the  state  of  Para  for  the  next  four  years,  succeeding  Dr. 
Augusto  Montenegro,  who  ably  filled  the  post  for  eight  years. 
Dr.  Coelho  is  58  years  of  age  and  was  educated  in  Brussels,  Paris 
and  Philadelphia.  He  was  secretary  to  the  late  Baron  de 
Marajo  while  the  latter  was  governor  of  Para. 

The  Electrical  World  (New  York)  contains  some  interesting 
photographic  views  of  the  electric  lighting  and  railway  system 
of  Para.  The  company  operates  35  miles  of  railway  and  1^% 
miles  of  lighting  cables.  The  lighting  circuits  are  being  placed 
underground,  the  cables  used  being  supplied  by  Callender's  Cable 
and  Construction  Co.,  Limited,  of  London. 

Mr.  Roger  Casement,  C.M.G.,  for  some  time  past  British  consul 
at  Para,  where  he  recently  prepared  an  official  report  on  the 
rubber  trade  of  notable  interest  and  value,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  consul  general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Before  going  to 
Para  he  represented  his  government  in  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  was  thanked  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  work  at  that 
post. 

The  net  profit  of  the  Amazon  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited — operat- 
ing a  cable  line  between  Para  and  Manaos — for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1909,  was  £14,800,  or  £6,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  amount  was  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the 
outstanding  debit  balance,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  £51,000. 
No  dividend  has  been  paid  on  the  £250,000  of  share  capital  since 
the  opening  of  the  company's  cable,  in  1896. 


The  Continental  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.'s  danske  Filial 
ved  William  Gunn  is  the  name  of  the  firm  representing  Dunlop 
interests  in   Copenhagen. 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to   Rubber. 


N 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUED    FEBRUARY   2.    1909. 

0.    911,041.      Pneumatic    the.        fComprises    an    outer   casing,    with    a 
plurality    of    transverse    division    walls,    and    a    plurality    of    inner 
tubes  between  such  division  walls.l      E.  J.  Hicks,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
911,182.     Tire  mold.      [For  pneumatic  tires.]      P.   D.  Thropp,  Tren- 
ton,  N.   .T. 

911.20J.  Tire  shield  [of  flexible  metallic  plates].  J.  Burmctstcr,  Sf/irit 
Lake,    Iowa. 

911,257.     Tire.      f,.    M.    Nelson,    Douglas,   Wyo. 

91 1, ,189.  Respiration  anparatus  foe  use  in  coal  mines  and  other  places. 
W.    E.    Garforth,    Xormanton,    Eni^land. 

911.523.      Antiseptic    syringe.      C.    Piers,    Chicago. 

911.479.  .Xnti  slipping  shoe  soles.  J.  G.  Doughty  and  J.  R.  Sanford,  as- 
signors to  The   Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co..  all  of  Winsted,  Conn. 

Trade   Marks. 

28,17 1.  New  York  Belting  and  Packine  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York  city.  The 
word   Salainauda.      I'or   rubber   packing. 

39.168.  The  Kempshall  Mfy.  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  representation  of 
a  golf  ball  of  a  particular  construction.     For  golf  balls. 

29.169.  Sani'\      The   words  Black   atrd   White.      For   golf  balls. 

ISSUED   FEBRUARY   9,    1909. 

911,716.  Lawn  sp'rinkler.  H.  Gibbs,  Chicago,  assignor  to  W.  D.  .Mien 
Mfg.  Co. 

911,840.     Hose  coupling.     T.   B.   Reid,   Morristown,   N,   J. 

91 1,86 1.     Mold.      J.    K.    Williams.     -Nkron,    Ohio,    assignor    of    one-half    to 

TTie  Williams   Foundry   and    Machine   Co. 
912,0:^0.     Rubber.      [An    overshoe    cf    the    foothold    type.]      J.    S.    Ramlose, 

Newport,    R.   I. 
912.097.     Hose  clamp.     P,   E.  Erickson,  Port  Chester,  N.   Y. 
912,2.1^.     Pipe   or   hose  coupling.      L.    S.    Dismuth,    assignor   of   Qne-half   to 

W.   T.   Frey,   both   of   Cincinnati. 

Trade   Marks. 

39.05.^.  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Works.  Carrollton,  Ohio.  The  words  The 
Buckskin  within  a  wreath.     For  hot  water  bottles  and  fountain  syringes. 

ISSUED   FEBRUARY    16.    1909. 

912.376.     Pneumatic  spring  [for  carriage's].     W.  H.  Humphreys,  Liverpool, 

England. 
912,422.     Automobile    tire.       [Pneumatic,    with    special    tread.]       J.     Shaw, 

Fort  Dodge,    Iowa. 
912,479.     Heel.      [Leather  and  rubber.]      H.  R.  Manz,  Elgin,   111. 
912,493.     Lawn   sprinkler.      R.   C.    Sanders,    Pierre,    S.    D. 
912,583.     Soft  tread   horseshoe.      F.   C.    Limbocker,   East  Spokane,   Wash. 
912.723.     Pneumatic   tire.      G.   J.   Paynter,    Philadelphia. 

912,809.  Union  hose  and  pipe  coupling.  W.  L.  Canniff,  New  York  city. 
912,943.  Cushion  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.  E.  J.  Duff,  Liverpool,  England. 
912,955.     Hose    clamj).      T.    Harber,    assignor    of   one-half    to    R.    I.    Gray. 

both   of   Gray,    Ky. 

Trade    Marks. 
36,624.     New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     The 

representation    of    a    diamond    (geometrical    figure).      For    rubber    fire 

hose. 
39,105.     A.    W.    Faber,    Stein,    Germany.      The    word    Castell.      For    rubber 

bands. 
39.623.     Mulconroy     Co..     Philadelphia.       The     representation     of     the     toe 

of  a  boot  surrounded  by  a   circle  of  boots.      For   rubber   footwear. 

39.878.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  word  Falcon.  For 
rubber   hose. 

39.879.  Same.      The   representation    of  an  eagle.     For  rubber   hose. 

ISSUED   FEBRUARY   23,    1909. 

912.988.  Vehicle  spring.     A.  Carpenter  and  C.  C.  Kisselle,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

912.989.  Cushioning  device  for  vehicles.     Same. 

913.043'     Rubber   lire   repairer.     J.    M.   Padgett,   Topeka,   Kan. 

913,144.     Detachable  pipe  or  hose  coupling.      G.   James,   S.   Benson   and  W. 

Vs^ilson,    Chicago,    111. 
913,219      Vehicle   wheel.      T.    Midgeley,    Hartford,    Conn.,    assignor    to   The 

Hartford    Rubber    Works   Co. 
913,220.     Tire.      Same. 

913.251.  Detachable  securing  means  for  tires.     J.   Baker,   Pasadena,  Cal. 

913.252.  Detachable  securing  means  for  tires.  Same. 
913.253'  Detachable  securing  means  for  tires.  Same. 
913,254.     Detachable    securing   means    for    tires.     Same. 

913*259.  Hose  coupling.  C.  H.  Chapman,  Winchester,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Lightning   Hose   Coupling   Co. 

913.295.     Vehicle   tire.      W.   A.    Koneman,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

913.351-  Detachable  hose  coupling.  H.  Beraud  and  E.  J.  Achee,  Plaque- 
mine,  La. 

913.558.  Machine  for  cutting  rubber  rings.  L.  J.  Pianarosa,  Boston, 
Mass. 

913.580.     Motor    tar    wheel.      J.    H.    Symonds,    Swampscott,    Mass, 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United   States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubder  World  office  at  10  cents  each  postpaid.] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 

The  number  given  is  that  assigned  to  the  Patent  at  the  filing  of  the 
Application,   which   in   the  case  of  these  listed  below  was  in    1907. 

^Denotes  Patents  for  .American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted   in   the   Illustrated   Official  Journal,    February   3.    1909. 1 

22,019  (1907).  Football  valve  consisting  of  a  rubber  tube  constructed 
towards  it  lower  end,  the  valve  being  cemented  to  the  bladder,  and 
stitched  to  the  outer  leather  casing.  F.  H.  Sprang  and  F.  Bryan, 
Ix)ndon. 

22,133  (1Q07).  Tire  charged  with  a  liquid  compound  which  sets  to  form 
a  resilient  core;  it  may  be  provided  with  an  inner  tube.  Equatorial 
Trading  i^nd  Mfg.  Co.,  E.  A.   Muskett,  and  J.   B.  Scammell.   London. 

:22,2og  (1907).  Means  of  holding  a  detachable  tire  carrying  rim.  P.  E. 
l5oolittle,   Toronto,    Canada. 

22,240    (1907).     Football.     J.   Turner,   Gorton,  and  A.   Buxton,   Liverpool. 

22,267  (1007).  Twin  pneumatic  tires  seated  in  grooves  in  the  felloe,  at 
the  sides  of  a  central  segmental  rim  carrying  a  rubber  buffer.  E.  C. 
Tame,    London. 

22,321  (1907).  Supplementary  rim  to  enable  a  solid  tire  to  be  substituted 
for   a   damaged   pneumatic.      F.    H.    Wynne,    London. 

[Abstracted  in  the   Illustrated  Official  Journal,  February    10,   1909-] 

22.362   (igo;).     Tools  for  removing  and   replacing  pfneumatic  tires.     W.    B. 

Lake  and  E.   F.   Elliott,  Braintree.  Essex. 
22.360  (1907).     Diving  armor,   with  joints  to  allow  the   diver  to   bend  his 

limbs  at  a  right  angle.      F.   Gall,   Wurtemberg,   Germany. 
22,374   (1007).     Non  skid  device  for  tires.     P.  L.  P.  Jaugey,  Paris.  France. 
*22,379   (1907).     Apparatus     for     removing    the     gutta-percha     cover     from 

golf  balls.      E    G    Ivoomis.    Norristown,    Pennsylvania. 
22,382   C1907).     India-rubber    substitute.      To    a    mixture   of    glue    glycerine, 

and    chrome    salt    lead    plaster    is    added    to    increase    tensile    strength. 

toughness,    and   elasticity,   and   to   prevent    it    from   becoming   hard   and 

brittle.      R.    Neufeld,   Vienna,    Austria. 
22,402    (1907).     Disc    wheels    with    pneumatic    tire.      T.    Duysens    and    two 

others,    Maastricht,    Holland. 
22,580   (1907).     Walking  sticks,    golf   clubs,    and   the  like,    made   of   a   com- 
position   having    Para    rubber    as    a    central    ingredient.      New    Eccles 

Rubber   Co.,    Ltd.,    and    F.    R.    Mitchell,    Eccles. 
22,626   (1907).     Extra    tread    cover    of    rubber    and    leather    for    pneumatic 

tires,   with   non   slipping   studs.      A    Beaujon,    Paris,    France. 
22,640   (1907).     Material    adapted    for    filling    tires    formed    by    introducing 

a    gas    generating    substance    into    gelatinous    or    other    elastic    matter; 

it  may  be  applied  to  Zakingum,  made  by  the  same  inventor.     Z.  Olsson, 

Stockholm,    Sweden. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   February    17.    1909-] 

22,845   ''1907)-     Spring     wheel,     with     rim    adafrted     for     solid    or     inflated 

cushion    tire.      R.    Diesel,    Munich,    Germany. 
•22,914  (1907;.     Hose    coupling.      R.    M.    Haley.    Fostoria.    Ohio. 
22,953    (1907).     Pneumatic    tire    with     non     skidding    device    of    elongated 

hard   metal   studs.      G.    Hookam,    Birmingham. 
22978   (1907).     Solid    rubber    tire    with    articulated    floating    rings,    fixed    to 

the   sides   by    bolts    fastened    to    the   tire.      A.    W.    Torkington,    Purley, 

Surrey. 
22,919   (1907).     Heel   protector.      J.    G.    Barnes,    Bradford. 

23.030  (1907).  Preparation  of  gelatine  adapted  for  use  in  rubber  sub- 
stitutes and  other  purposes.  W.  H.  Perkin,  and  Whipp  Bros.  &  Tod, 
Manchester. 

23.031  C1907).  India-rubber  substitute  made  by  dissolving  gelatine  in 
wood  tar  or  coal  tar  creosote  or  any  suitable  constituent,  boiling,  and 
rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble,  as  for  instance  with  formaldehyde. 
Same. 

23,058   (1907).     Leather   cover    for   pneumatic   tires.      E.    Kerr,    Dublin. 

23,096  (1907).  Inextensible  wires  for  the  beaded  edges  of  tires  o^./'^*^ 
Michelin  type.  B.  Blundstone,  and  D.  Moseley  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Man- 
chester. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  February  24,  1909-] 
23,149  (1907).  Double  top  of  the  diabolo  type.  S.  .\.  Marples,  London. 
23,223   (1907).     Pneumatic   tire   with  non   slipping   rings.      G.    Bird,   Earley, 

near    Reading. 
23,300   (1907).     Spinning    cone    for    diabolo.       M.     Lawton,    trading    as    J. 

Law  ton    &    Sons,    Birmingham. 
23.419   (1907).     Pneumatic    tire    with    tread    of    metal    pieces.      T.    Winans, 

London. 
23,444  (1907).     Spool    for    the    diabolo  -  game.      C.    Gutmann    and    J.    C. 

Schiffnie,    Niiremberg,    Germany. 
23,481    (1907).     Stuffing   box   packing.     J.   A.   Fisher,    London. 
23,489   (1007).     Vulcanizer    for   tire   repairs.      W.    Frost,   and   H.    Frost   & 

Co.,  London. 
23,498   (1907).     Pnewmatic    tire    with    metallic    springs    inside    an    ordinary 

cover.      A.   A.   Joullain,    [-evallois-Perrct,    France. 
23.640   (1907).     Mud     guard     for     the     front     of     boots.       W.     H.     Moore. 

Folkestone. 
23,646   (1907).     Disc    wheel    with    thick    tread    of    solid    rubber.      W.    J.    C. 

Schwarz,    Liverpool. 
23,668  (1907).     Pneumatic  tire  with  twin  tread.     F.  Reddaway,  Manchester. 
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THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED    (with  Dates  of  Application). 
394,415    (Nov.  25,    1907).     M.    Hermandey.      Pneum.itic  tire. 
394.47i(Sept.    19,    1908).     Sinclair    and    Rucker.      Detachable    tire    rim. 
394,483   (Sept.19).     A    Duni.      Pneumatic    tire. 


394,526  (Nov. 
394.534  (Sept. 
394,569  (Nov. 
394.595  (Sept. 
394.597    (Sept. 

tires. 
394,656  (Aug.  26). 
394.663  (Aug.  31). 
394,671  (Sept.  12). 
394.735  (Sept.  28). 
394.757  (Sept.  29). 
394.777  (Sept.  29). 
394.795    (Sept.    30). 

its  production. 
394,865    (Sept.     21). 


28,   1907).     J.   P.    Serve.      Pneumatic  spring  for  carriages. 

22,    1908).     R.    Nemecek.      Tire   protector. 

30,    1907).     P.    Levy.      Pneumatic    tire. 

24,    190^).     G.   W.    Smith.      Rivet   studded   tire. 

24).     P.  J.   Bernard.     Cover  adapted  to  removable   rim   for 

W.   B.   Hartridge.      Pneumatic  tire. 

A.    Wursten.      Armored   pneumatic   tire. 

Shade    and    Gersbacher.      Pneumatic    tire. 

C.    E.    Moser.      Elastic    wheel. 

M.    Poulet.      Elastic    tire,    with    metallic    rings. 

M.    Bandou.       Puncture    proof    pneumatic    tire. 
A.   Heineman.      Synthetic   rubber,   and  the  process   for 


F.     Lorthicis. 


394,886   (Dec.    10,    1907).     H.    R.    Debroy. 
covers    from   threads   placed    biaswise. 


Pneumatic    tire. 

Manufacture   of   pneumatic   tire 


394.930  (Oct. 

394.959  (Dec. 

394.987  (Oct. 

394.990  (Oct. 
covers. 

395.011  (Oct. 

395.027  (Oct 


5,    190S).     P.    Giinthor.      Pneumatic   tire   covers. 

12,    1907).     E.    Brousse.     Tire. 

7,    igo8).     L'Fluillier  and   Roye      Pneumatic  tire   cover. 

7).     C.    M.    Gautier.      Machine    for   the    manufacture    of    tire 


Wiechard.     Pneumatic  tire, 
and 


8). 

.     .  8).     J.    Blum    and    A.    W.    Carpentier.      Process    of    manu- 

facturing  an. artificial    Para   rubber. 

394,941    (Oct.    5).     F.    H.    Hersmoth.      Nipple    for    infants'    bottles. 

tNoTE. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villier,  Paris,  at 
50    cents   each,   postpaid.] 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


DOSTON  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Boston)  have  issued  a  catalogue 
•'-'  for  the  year  1909-10  of  their  rubber  footwear,  which  is 
naturally  a  very  complete  publication,  in  view  of  their  having 
been  in  operation  for  56  years,  and  long  since  having  attained  a 
capacity-  of  55,000  pairs  daily.  Some  attractive  new  styles  illus- 
trated in  this  booklet  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  trade.  This  is 
probably  the  most  attractive  retail  rubber  shoe  catalogue  yet 
issued  by  any  firm.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  good.  The 
catalogue  embraces  the  "Bay  State"  as  well  as  the  "Boston" 
brands.      [4%"  x  &H".     56  pages.] 

St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota)  issue  a  catalogue 
of  Druggists'  Sundries  and  Rubber  Specialties,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  catalogues  in  this  line  that  we  have  seen  is- 
sued by  any  jobbing  house.  Nearly  every  item  is  illustrated, 
colors  being  used  when  necessary,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
sufficient  descriptive  matter,  and  prices  are  given.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  another  rubber  goods  catalogue  10 
pages  devoted  to  smoking  pipes,  as  in  this  case,  but  their  in- 
clusion appears  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
pipes  described  'have  rubber  inouthpieces.  [yii"  x  75^".  152 
pages.] 

W.  D.  Allen  M.^nuf.^cturing  Co.  (Chicago)  issue  their 
Catalogue  No.  25,  devoted  particularly  to  the  firm's  products  as 
'brass  founders  and  brass  finishers.  It  is  full  of  items  having 
relation  to  rubber  goods — lawn  sprinklers,  hose  reels  and  racks, 
hose  nozzles,  and  such  like  goods.  Some  of  their  packings  and 
other  rubber  goods  also  are  listed.    [6J4"  x  9->i."    96  pages.] 

Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited  (Manchester,  England), 
in  their.  List  No.  17,  illustrate  many  attractiye  designs  in  rubber 
tiling,  which  they  illustrate  in  great  variety,  plain  and  in  color 
schemes.  Special  attention  is  given  in  this  list  to  types  supplied 
recently  for  use  on  some  laxge  steamers,  [9"xii".  18  pages.] 
Also:  List  No.  15 — Balloons  for  advertising  purposes,  "squeak- 
ers," toy  balloons,  and  such  like  goods.     [9"xii".     14  pages.] 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  issue  a  more 
than  ordinarily  handsome  booklet,  entitled  "Progressive  Locomo- 
tion and  a  Story  of  Progress,"  being  a  brief  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  pleasure  conveyances  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  and,  of  course,  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  rubber  tires. 
[6"x9".     32  pages.] 


The  Cincinnati  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Cincinnati, 
Ohio)  issue  their  Catalogue  B,  of  Mechanical  and  Special 
Molded  Rubber  Goods,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  and  relates  to 
an  extensive  line  of  products.  In  addition  to  goods  usual  in 
such  catalogues,  they  list  fruit  jar  rings,  typewriter  platens, 
billiard  cushions,  and  other  specialties.     [Sf^"  X  754".    96  pages.] 

The  Rubber  Products  Rubber  Co.  (Barberton,  Ohio)  issue 
their  illustrated  Catalogue  D  of  Druggists'  Sundries  and  Other 
Specialties,  including  an  attractive  line  of  water  bottles  and  the 
rubber  goods  usual  in  this  branch,  in  addition  to  air  bags,  toilet 
brushes,  and  plumbers'  supplies.     [6^"  X  8".     31   pages.] 

The    Gutta    Percha    and    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co.    of 
Toronto,  Limited,  sent  out  on  March   i  their  Rubber  Footwear 
Catalogue    for    the    season   of    1909-10,    covering   their    "Maltese 
Cross"  brand.     [3%"  X  6".     71  pages.]     Also  a  net  price  list. 
ALSO   RECEIVED. 

W11-1.IAM  F.  Mayo  &  Co..  Boston. =Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.  Catalogue 
No.   2 — March,   1909.      [Goods  at   special   prices,   wholesale.]      40  p^ges. 

The  American  Metal  Hose  Co.,  New  York.=Flexible  Metal  Hose  m  Steel 
and  Copper,      ig  ivages. 


NEW    RING    CUTTING    MACHINE. 


'  I  'HE    illustration    shows   a   new   type   of   machine    for    cutting 

•'•      rings.     It  is  described  briefly  as  coinprising  a  mandrel  for 

supporting  the  tube  and  a  rotary  knife  with  an  eccentric  cutting 

edge,  together  with  means  for  rotating  the  knife  and  for  giving 


Pianarosa's    Ring   Cutting   Machine. 

a  transverse  feeding  movement  to  both  knife  and  mandrel  when 
that  portion  of  its  edge  of  least  eccentricity  is  adjacent  to  the 
tube.  United  States  patent  No.  913,558  has  been  granted  for  this 
invention  to  Louis  J.  Pianarosa,  of  Boston. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  January, 
1909,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning 
July  I  : 

Belting,  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing,  and  Other  Total. 

and  Hose.  Shoes.       Rubber. 

January.   1909    $155,258  $77,515        $321,885        $SS4,6s8 

July-December    647,809         881,156       1,766,639       3,295,604 


Total    $803,067 

Total,  1907-08 844,811 

Total,  1906-07....  691,286 
Total,  1905-06....  738,000 
Total,   1904-05..  ..    530,538 


$958,671  $2,088,524  $3,850,262 

1. 252. 153  2,209,938  4,306,902 

858,714  2,040,592  3,590,592 

1,238,837  1,626,020  3,602,857 

971,261  1,338,168  2,839,967 


A  British  patent  [No  15,542—1907]  issued  to  J.  Ohm,  Dort- 
mund, Germany,  relates  to  a  substance  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  action  of  chromates  on  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and 
glue,  to  which,  when  in  the  liquid  state,  is  added  flaky  graphite 
to  prevent  heating  when  used  for  the  tires  of  motor  cars  and  the 
like.  Pieces  of  sea  sponge  may  be  added.  To  prevent  this  rub- 
ber substitute  from  drying  tip,  there  may  be  added  a  solution 
of   pure   Para  gum   in   nitrated   linseed   oil. 
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New  England  Rubber  Club's  "Naval  Night." 


THE  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club, 
which   was   held  at  the   Algonquin   Club.   Boston,   on   the 
evening  of  March  22,  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  success- 
ful functions  for  which  this  association  is  notable. 

After  a  preliminary-  half  hour's  social,  members  and  guests 
gathered  at  the  beautifully  decorated  tables  and  discussed  a 
most   excellent  menu. 

President  Stedman's  Address. 

A  preliminary  to  the  first  course  was  the  standing  toast  "To 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy,  President  Taft."  After 
the  last  course  cigars  were  lighted,  and  President  Stcdman, 
calling  the  meeting  to  order,  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen.  Members  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  and  Guests: 
This,  our  ninth  annual  meeting,  has  been  desiijnated  by  your  committee,  as 
"Naval  Night."  While  the  so-called  World  Cruise  of  the  American 
Squadron  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  skill  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  is  the  latest  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  naval  critics,  we 
have  the  honor  to-night  of  entertaining  destinguished  representatives  of  that 
navy,  and  participants  in  that  memorable  achievement  which  has  become 
an   important   part   of  our  nation's   history. 

Aside  from  our  feelings  of  patriotism  and  our  pride  as  Americans,  we 
of  the  rubber  trade    have  a  business  interest   in   the  navy. 

A  modern  battleship  is  quite  dependent  upon  rubber;  the  pulsing  of  the 
great  engines  is  controlled  by  rubber  valves  and  rubber  packing.  Without 
its  electrical  equipment  insulated  with  rubber,  the  fighting  and  operating 
efficiency  of  a  battleship  would  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  practically  helpless.  This  latter  item  alone,  I  am  told,  represents  a  cost 
in  the  most  recent  type  of  battleship,  of  nearly  if  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  We,  therefore,  have  not  only  a  p'atriotic  but  a  property 
interest  in  that  navy  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

From  its  beginning  our  American  navy  has  stood  for  the  highest  chivalry, 
faultless  diplomacy,  the  best  in  scientific  attainment,  the  greatest  fighting 
efficiency  and  has  displayed  to  the  world  the  finest  type  of  American 
gentleman. 

I  put  chivalry  first,  because  when  John  Paul  Jones,  in  1774.  resented 
the  insult  of  an  English  officer  to  the 
virtue  of  American  women,  by  knock- 
ing the  offender  down  in  the  presence 
of  his  shipmates,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  American  navy  in  which  he  bore 
■o  heroic  a  part. 

I  put  diplomacy  next,  because  the 
American  navy  has  never  been  the  first 
to  draw  the  sword.  How  many  bud- 
ding revolutions,  infant  insurrections, 
and  international  misunderstandings 
have  -been  averted  by  our  deep  sea  dip- 
lomats, only  Washington  knows. 

In  scientific  attainment  it  has  always 
led.  In  exploration,  in  the  charting  of 
hitherto  unknown  coasts,  on  deep  sea 
soundings,  in  bulletins  and  monographs 
on  winds,  currents,  cyclones,  and  scores 
of  other  subjects  of  great  nautical  im- 
portance, the  American  naval  officer  has 
been  preeminent. 

In  fighting  efl^cioncy,  man  for  man 
and  ship  for  ship,  history  tells  where  we 
stand,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  great  American  public  will  insist 
that  our  navy,  now  the  best,  must  soon 
be  made  the  biggest  in  the  world. 

When  our  late  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  with  masterful  determination 
and  foresight,  projected  the  now  his- 
toric world  cruise,  one  of  the  leading 
and  influential  New  York  dailies  said 
editorially,  and  repeated  it  day  after 
day:  "The  entry  of  the  fleet  into  the 
Pacific  means  war  with  Japan."  Now, 
we  all  know  that  "If  you  see  it  in  the 
Sun.  it's  so."  The  fleet  entered  the 
Pacific,  it  met  and  engaged  the  ships  of 
Japan  in  Yokohama  harbor,  the  victory 
was    ours;     a, victory    of    peace.       Our 
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Rear  Admiral  William   Swift.  U.  S.  N 
[Commandant    Cliarlestown    Navy    Yard.] 


ships  have  returned,  bringing  no  battle  scars  excepting  those  caused  by  the 
broadsides  of  good  will.  May  I  say  in  parenthesis,  that  this  cruise  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  remarkable  nautical  feat  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  How  successful,  and  how  remarkable,  I  trust,  our  guests  will 
emphasize  to  us  this  evening. 

In  1844  rubber  was  first  introduced'  to  the  navy.  On  March  22,  1909 
(which  some  of  you  may  identify  with  this  evening),  the  navy,  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  officers,  is  introduced  to  the 
rubber  trade.  We,  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  representing  the 
trade  as  a  whole,  welcome  them  most  heartily  to  our  mess  room. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  a  soldier  wandering  through  the  grounds  of 
the  White  House,  met  a  tall  clerical  appearing  man  who  asked  him  why  he 
was  not  at  the  front.  The  soldier  did  not  recognize  the  great  Lincoln,  and 
taking  umbrage  at  the  question,  criticized  him  for  hiding  behind  his  clerical 
robes  and  thus  escaping  military  service.  The  great  man  replied  that  service 
at  the  front  was  not  always  the  service  that  tried  men  the  most.  There 
were  mothers,  wives,  and  childreij,  and  in  too  many  cases,  widows  and 
orphans  who  sorely  needed  the  spiritual  advice  and  comfort  of  the  nian  of 
God,  and  it  perhaps  took  quite  as  much  manhood  to  resist  the  calls  of 
country  and  remain  to  comfort  the  deserted  ones.  So,  too,  in  war  and 
world  cruises,  there  are  things  to  be  done  at  home.  There  are  fortifications 
and  harbors  to  be  defended,  there  are  ships  to  be  made  ready  and  repaired. 
The  man  who  remains  behind  to  protect  the  base  of  supplies,  is  equally  as 
important  as  he  who  goes  afar.  Naval  bases  and  navy  yards  are  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  ships  of  war.  Tust  as  the  man  behind  the  Kun  determines 
its  efficiency,  so  the  man  behind  the  navy  yard  determines  the  efficiency  of 
the  ships  that  carry  the  guns. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  neighbor.  Rear  Admiral  William 
Swift,  commandant  at  Charlestown  navy  yard. 

Rear  .Admiral  Swift's  Addrf.ss. 
Rear  Admiral  Swift  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
in  a  fifteen-minute  speech  had  the  undivided  attention  of  all 
present.  He  said  in  part,  that  he  had  read  in  the  April  number 
of  a  magazine  the  writings  of  a  New  York  cotton  broker  who 
seemed  to  be  under  the  misapprehension  that  all  the  navy  did 
was  to  protect  the  merchant  fleet. 

"The  purpose  of  the  navy,"  the 
speaker  went  on,  "is  the  defense 
of  the  country  it  represents ;  the 
protection  of  commerce  is  simply 
incidental.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
little  in  comparison  with  the  navy's 
njain  objective." 

He  said  that  during  the  Spanish 
war  people  with  summer  homes 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  seemed  to 
think  that  the  navy  should  pro- 
tect their  silverware.  This 
showed  a  necessity  for  educating 
the  people  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  navy  is  for  national  defense 
and  not  private  affairs  along  the 
coast.  If  the  ships  guarded  the 
coast  in  such  an  event,  they  would 
be  wasting  time  and  losing  ad- 
vantages. 

The  fifteen-months'  cruise  haci 
developed  a  wonderful  state  of  ef- 
ficiency and  had  made  clear  that 
the  navy  was  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands put  upon  it.  Some  people 
thought  that  in  times  of  war  this 
country  could  improvise  military 
and  naval  forces,  but  the  cruise 
showed  clearly  how  well  it  was  to 
keep  up  the  training. 

"It  is  the  influence  in  times  of 
peace,"  continued  the  rear  admiral, 
"that  does  so  much  to  prevent  war. 
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Arthur    VV.    Stedman. 
[President    New    England    Rubber    Club.] 


A  display  of  force, 
where  it  is  ade- 
quate, is  of  enor- 
mous influence  in 
securing  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I 
believe  that  there 
have  been  times 
wliere  serious 
trouble  was  av- 
erted by  a  move- 
ment of  ships. 
Only  a  few  of  the 
inner  circles  would 
know  and  there 
would  be  no  evi- 
dence that  coer- 
cion was  being 
used.  The  trouble 
would  be  speedily 
settled,  however. 

"I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  visit 
of  our  fleet  to 
Japan  did  much  in  supporting  the  hands  of  the  government  of 
Japan  and  aided  it  in  quieting  the  turbulent  element  that  had 
been  aroused  by  the  sensational  newspapers  of  Japan." 

Captain  Southerland. 
After  a  standing  toast  to  the  last  speaker  the  president  said : 
An  eld  Roman  writer,  describing  the  English  race,  spoke  of  them  as 
"fierce  sea  wolves  who  bared  their  breasts  to  the  gale  and  loved  to  triumph 
over  tempestuous  seas."  One  of  our  guests  to-night,  must  be  of  the  same 
hardy  race,  for  he  not  only  prut  to  sea  in  the  face  of  a  north  Atlantic 
cyclone,  but  lived  to  weather  it  and  write  upon  it.  His  experiences  are 
preserved  in  the  naval  archives  at  Washington  under  the  modest  title, 
"Nautical  Monograph  No.  4."  1  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish  war,  a  naval  author,  and  one  who  participated  in  the  World 
Cruise,  Captain  W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  Commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  New 
Jersey. 

Captain  Southerland  is  the  possessor  of  a  very  delightful  dry 
humor,  and  in  his  description  of  the  evolutions  and  the  daily  and 
nightly  drills  through  which  the  16  ships  were  put  he  not  only 
gave  to  the  audience  much  information,  but  did  it  in  such  a  way 
that  ripples  of  laughter  were  constantly  passing  over  the  sea 
of  interested  faces.  He  described  the  16  battleships  as  they 
assembled  in  Hampton  Roads,  when  they  were  so  many  separate 
entities.  Then  he  described  the  work  that  welded  these  ships  into 
a  fleet.  He  described  searchlight  drill,  target  drill,  and  all  of 
the  simpler  evolutions,  until  those  present  almost  felt  as  if  they 
were  taking  part  in  the  cruise  "To  use  Kipling's  phrase,"  said 
the  captain,  "the  ships  had  found  themselves,"  and  on  the  voyage 
were  kept  in  repair  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  what  would 
have  been  demanded  at  the  navy  yards  had  they  remained  at  their 
stations,  and  far  more  important,  the  men  were  infinitely  better 
prepared  for  real  war.  Then  again,  the  ships  at  their  return  are 
found  to  be  in  better  condition  than  when  they  left  and  are  ready 
for   service   any   time   and    anywhere. 

Captain  Fletcher. 
The  next  speaker,  Captain  Fletcher,  was  introduced  as  follows : 

The  student  and  scientist,  and  when  necessity  bids,  the  practical  fighting 
man,  is  the  United  States  naval  oificer  of  to-day.  One  of  our  guests  has 
done  notable  work  in  all  of  these.  I  need  only  mention  the  deep  sea 
soundings  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  year  1875,  the  determination  of 
longitudes  of  the  Central  and  South  American  coasts  in  the  year  1883,  and 
the  successful  command  of  one  of  our  most  modern  battleships,  the  magnifi- 
cent Vermont — Captain  Frank  F.   Fletcher. 

Captain  Fletcher  described  the  old  navy  and  said  that  there  had 
come  a  great  transformation.  Such  a  cruise  as  had  been  sailed 
by  the  fleet  showed  that  great  work  is  required  in  times  of  peace 
to  make  the  navy  strong. 


Felix    Hermann   Hunicke. 

[Late   Captain,   United   States   Navy.] 


"It  is  the  best 
of  its  kind,"  he 
said.  "The  best  in 
construction  and 
in  machinery;  it 
it  well  skilled  and 
well  arranged 
The  Japanese  used 
a  phrase  in  their 
reports  of  engage- 
ments in  the  wat 
with  Russia  which 
is  a  new  and  a 
good  one.  It  is : 
"The  evolution  was 
executed  as  prear- 
ranged.' " 

He  then  pictured 
what  scientific  pre- 
arrangement 
meant  in  the  navy, 
and  cited  the  ex- 
periences in  this 
World's  Cruise  as 
being  a  most  notable  and  practical  type  of  far-sighted  pre-ar- 
rangemcnt. 

Captain  Doyle. 

After  a  standing  toast  to  the  last  speaker,  President  Stedman 
said: 

A  very  significant  fact  about  the  American  naval  officer  to-day  is,  that 
whether  he  be  born  north  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  whether  in 
command  of  the  Puritan  or  the  Dixie,  he  is  wholly  American,  and  there 
is  no  dividing  line  with  him.  One  of  our  guests,  a  son  of  Tennessee,  has 
not  only  done  notable  sea  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  as 
inspector  of  ordinance  and  engineering  material  for  the  federal  government, 
has  acquitted  himself  with  high  honors.  I  will  introduce  Captain  Robert 
M.  Doyle,  commanding  the  Missotiri. 

Captain  Doyle  caught  the  fancy  of  the  listeners  when  he  began 
by  stating  that  although  our  ships  cost  much  money,  they  were 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  we  not  only  got  the  ships  but  kept 
the  money,  too.  He  described  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolulu,  to  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  men  to  whom  shore  leave 
was  granted  freely.  The  central  point  in  his  speech,  however, 
was  a  description  of  the  entertainment  of  the  fleet  in  Yokohama 
harbor  and  in  the  city  of  Tokio.  It  was  a  succession  of  dinners, 
receptions,  garden  parties,  drives,  torchlight  processions,  and, 
most  notable  of  all,  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
to  the  commanding  officers.  He  said  that  the  effect  of  the  visit 
to  Yokohama  and  the  overwhelming  hospitality  shown  to  every 
man  there  was  that  the  Japanese  were  most  sincere  in  their 
friendship  for  the  United  States.  Continuing,  he  said :  "What 
the  navy  needs  is  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  people  that  they 
may  realize  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  navy  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  We  need  to  build  new  ships  to  keep  pace 
with  other  nations.  It  is  a  cheap  insurance  and  you  don't  have 
to  die  to  realize  from  it.  Build  the  ships  here  and  you  still 
have  the  money  and  the  ships  in  this  country." 

COMMMANDER    LoNG. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Long  was  next  introduced  as  follows : 

It  is  with  hushed  voice  and  bated  breath  that  I  speak  of  the  important 
service  that  our  naval  officers  have  rendered  to  our  government  in  times 
of  international  complications.  Diplomacy,  keen  observation,  and  an  abso- 
lute forgetfulness  of  self  are  characteristic  of  the  many  services  performed 
by  officers  of  cur  navy.  One  of  our  guests,  who  is  also  from  the  fair  and 
sunny  South,  is  of  this  type.  He  has  done  much  that  I  cannot,  and  he 
will  not,  mention.  He  hears  the  name  of  one  much  revered  by  us  men  of 
New  England,  the  name  of  Long.  I  introduce  Lieutenant  Commander 
Andrew  T.   Long,  executive  officer  of  U.   S.   S.  Illinois. 

Lieutenant    Commander   Long   explained   that   he   was   a   little 
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out  of  practice,  as  on  the  cruise  the  admirals  did  all  the  speak- 
ing. He  then  emphasized  the  value  of  the  cruise  on  other 
countries;  for  example,  on  Central  American  states  that  had  in 
the  past  believed  that  the  United  States  had  but  a  few  cruisers 
and  those  of  an  obsolete  type.  He  said  that  the  ability  to  use 
the  strong  arm  of  force  was  the  best  sort  of  peace  insurance. 
After  mentioning  the  wonderful  receptions  given  to  the  fleet  in 
Yokohama  and  in  Sidney,  he  told  of  shore  experiences  in  Col- 
ombo and  of  the  special  train  that  took  the  visiting  officers  up  to 
Kandy,  where  they  were  most  bountifully  entertained. 
Professor  Hovg.xard. 
The  next  speaker  was  then  thus  introduced : 

Naval  architecture  to-day  calls  for  exceptional  learning,  the  highest  type 
of  constructive  ability,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship.  When  our 
esteemed  neighbor,  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  was  secretary  of  the  navy,  he 
recommended  as  professor  of  naval  design  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  leading  authority  in  that  line  in  the  world.  Professor 
William  Hovgaard  of  Norway,  whom   I  now  introduce. 

Professor  Hovgaard  briefly  and  in  a  scholarly  way  sketched 
the  evolution  of  the  American  navy  from  the  time  of  the  wooden 
ship  up  to  1890,  when  we  were  equipped  to  build  our  own  steel 
ships.  He  described  the  American  invention,  Harveyized  steel 
armor,  which  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  armor  plates. 
He  described  the  effect  of  the  Spanish-American  war  on  the 
American  navy  and  the  effect  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  naval 
construction.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  versatility,  not  only 
of  the  commanders,  but  of  the  petty  officers  who  were  trained 
to  know  every  particular  of  the  great  fighting  machines  on  which 
they  were  stationed. 

A  telegram  was  received  just  before  the  dinner  from  one  whom 
the  whole  club  had  hoped  to  hear,  Captain  Felix  H.  Hunicke,  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  to-day  a  member  of 
the  rubber  trade.  Serious  illness  in  his  family  had  prevented 
the  captain  from  coming  to  Boston,  much  to  the  regret  of  those 
present. 


TIRES  AT  BOSTON  AUTO  SHOW. 


NEPONSET  SPLICING  COMPOUND. 


THE  requisites  of  a  first  class  splicing  compound  are  perma- 
nently high  mechanical  strength,  adhesiveness  and  dielectric 
strength,  ease  of  manipulation  and  long  life.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  qualities  are  possessed  in  preeminent  degree  by  the  "Nepon- 
set"  splicing  compound.  It  is  furnished  in  two  standard  thick- 
nesses of  .035  and  .048  inch,  on  glazed  muslin  in  one-half  pound 
rolls,  %-inch  wide.  It  will  stand  a  tensile  stress  of  500  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  cress  section  area,  so  that  in  winding  it 
around  a  conductor  or  wire  joint  the  manipulator  may  stretch  it 
as  strongly  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  tight,  snug  covering, 
without  risk  of  breaking  it  from  the  pull. 

In  addition  to  these  properties  it  has  the  further  features  of 
excellence  that  no  heat  is  required  in  its  application.  It  thus 
combines  ease  of  manipulation  with  the  best  electrical  and 
mechanical  qualities. 

The  adhesiveness  of  this  compound  thus  is  so  great  that  mod- 
erate tension  in  winding  the  tape  over  a  joint  or  conductor 
causes  each  successive  overlapping  layer  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole,  making  a  thoroughly  watertight  as  .well  as 
waterproof  envelope. 

Its  dielectric  strength  is  high.  A  single  thickness  of  the  .03s 
inch  tape  will  successfully  withstand  a  puncture  test  of  10,000 
volts.  This  renders  it  especially  valuable  and  safe  to  use  in  high- 
tension  transformers,  joints  on  transmission  lines,  and  in  station 
wiring,  and  in  all  places  where  the  circuits  are  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  high-potential  strains  due  to  lightning,  surges  on  the 
line,  and  the  like.  Manufactured  by  the  Massachusetts  Chemical 
Co.   (Wapole,  Mass.). 


A  NEW  edition   of   Mr.   Pearson's   "Crude  Rubber   and    Com- 
pounding Ingredients"  is  now  in  press. 


'T'HE  seventh  annual  show  conducted  by  the  Boston  .Xuto- 
mobile  Dealers'  Association,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Chester  I.  Cam.pbell,  was  held  this  year  as  usual  in  Mechanics' 
Building,  on  March  6-13.  Before  this  series  of  shows  began 
there  were  automobile  exhibitions  in  Boston,  beginning  with  1898, 
when  automobiles  were  displayed  as  a  feature  of  the  Mechanics' 
Fair.  The  Boston  show  has  become  one  of  the  yearly  automobile 
exhibitions  of  national  importance,  and  the  one  held  this  year 
excelled  those  of  former  years  in  extent  and  in  the  popular 
mtercst   displayed.     There  were  shown  altogether  335  machines, 

including  chassis,  in 
additidn  to  68  motor- 
cycles and  6  bicycles, 
which  indicates  that 
a  large  number  of 
makers  were  repre- 
sented. It  is  to  the 
Boston  show  that 
most  of  New  England 
looks  for  the  latest 
ideas  in  automobiles, 
and  many  sales  result 
from  it.  The  same 
applies  to  tires  and 
other  accessories 
which  were  also  ex- 
hibited in  profusion 
this  year. 

While,  perliaps, 
four-fifths  of  the 
lirms  exhibiting  at 
Boston  had  exhibited 
previously  at  New 
York  or  Chicago, 
Chester  I.  Campdell.  there      were      new- 

[Manager  of  the  Boston  -Automobile  .Show.]  comers,    and     besides 

some  of  those  who  had  been  represented  at  earlier  shows  had 
novelties  to  offer.  In  this  article,  however,  space  can  be  given 
only  to  naming  the  tire  and  accessories  exhibitors. 

Shawmut  Tire  Co.,  of  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  A.  N.  Hood,  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  is  treasurer,  made  their  first  appearance 
at  any  automobile  show,  and  report  themselves  very  well  pleased 
with  their  success.  Their  exhibit  included  "Shawmut"  pneu- 
matic tires,  tubes  and  tire  accessories.  They  attracted  attention, 
for  one  reason,  on  account  of  being  Boston  made,  and  for 
their  proved  claim  to  be  made  of  "strong  rubber  and  strong 
fabric." 

The  other  leading  tire  makers  were  well  represented,  in- 
cluding the  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Tlie 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.,  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Dow  Tire  Co.,  Empire  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Morgan  &  Wright,  Penn- 
sylvania Rubber  Co.,  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Rutherford  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  Swinchart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Atlas  Rubber  Co.  (Buffalo,  New  York)  exhibited  their  "Non- 
Puncture  Inner  Case,"  illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
for  February  i  [page  178].  The  Doolittle  demountable  quick  de- 
tachable rim,  new  this  year,  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey)  exhibited  their  specialties;  Leather  Goods  Tire  Co., 
leather  tires;  Zeglan  Bullet  Proof  Cloth  Co.,  special  tire  fabrics, 
and  Hopewell  Brothers   (Boston)   a  full  line  of  tire  cases. 

The  attendance  was  good  throughout  the  week,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  Boston  public  is  still  interested 
in  automobile  shows. 
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THE  USE  OF  RUBBER  IN  THE  NAVY. 


'  I  "HE  successful  completion  of  the  recent  around-the-world 
•*  cruise  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  calls  particular  at- 
tention to  the  important  part  that  electricity  played  in  the 
successful  navigation,  the  means  of  communication,  and  in  the 
target  practice  of  the  ships. 

Electricity  in  its  various  uses  on  board  a  modern  warship  is 
transmitted  to  every  portion  of  the  vessel  through  electric  con- 
ductors covered  with  rubber  insulation.  There  is  not  a  signal 
exchange,  a  course  altered,  or  a  gun  fired  without  the  employ- 
ment of  electricity,  and  the  successful  completion  of  these 
maneuvers  must  depend  entirely  on  the  perfect  quality  of  the 
insulated   conductors. 

Electricity  came  into  prominence  in  our  new  navy  with  the 
building  of  the  "White  Squadron."  Professor  Terry,  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  in  1889,  first  took  up  the  practical  side  of  rub- 
ber insulations,  seeing  at  that  early  date  the  important  part 
they  were  to  play  in  the  navy. 

The  original  specifications  called  for  a  copper  conductor  in- 
sulated with  first  pure  and  a  rubber  compound,  free  from 
sulphur,  known  to  the  trade  as  "White  Core,"  over  which 
was  placed  a  vulcanized  cover  protected  by  a  lead  sheathing.  With 
the  continued  advance  of  electricity  for  all  purposes  on  board 
ship,  the  specifications  were  gradually  changed  until  now,  the 
navy  department  calls  for  three  classes  of  insulated  wire,  known 
as  "Lighting  wire,"  "Bell  wire"  and  "Cable."  The  general  speci- 
fications called  for  first  a  layer  of  Para  rubber  at  least 
98  per  cent,  pure,  over  which  is  placed  a  vulcanized  coat,  the 
compounding  of  which  calls  for  at  least  39  to  44  per  cent,  of  fine 
Para  rubber.  To  show  how  important  this  rubber  compound 
must  be,  the  tests  require  that  pieces  of  insulation  be  taken  from 
the  wire  and  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  that  shall  show  a  break- 
ing strain  of  not  less  than  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  that 
the  material  shall  stretch  to  at  least  3J/2  times  its  original  length. 
When  test  pieces  as  described  above  are  subjected  to  a  stress  of 
900  pounds  per  square  inch  for  10  minutes,  the  compound  shall 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  return  to  within  50  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  its  original  length  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  after  being  re- 
leased. The  insulation  of  the  conductors  is  further  protected 
by  a  cotton  tape  that  is  thoroughly  filled  with  a  rubber  insulating 
compound.  Besides  being  subjected  to  the  mechanical  test,  the 
rubber  must  stand  an  electrical  test  of  high  potential  "break- 
down" current  of  a  maximum  of  5,000  volts,  after  which  the 
conductors  are  submerged  in  water  and  must  show  an  insulation 
of  approximately  1,000  megohms  per  knot. 

These  strict  specifications  show  why  many  of  the  rubber 
manufacturers  find  it  impossible  to  make  high  grade  insulated 
wire,  irrespective  of  their  experience  in  other  lines  of  rubber 
goods  manufactured. 

A  brief  summary  of  a  battleship  going  into  action,  showing 
its  dependence  on  rubber  insulated  wires,  is  as  follows :  The  call  is 
received  by  wireless  through  the  rubber  insulated  lead,  running 
to  the  antennae;  the  message  is  transmitted  to  the  commanding 
officer  over  the  interior  communication  cables;  he  then  signals  to 
the  engine  room  directing  the  speed  of  the  ship ;  the  helm  is  then 
pointed  in  the  right  direction  by  electrical  steering  apparatus ;  the 
crews  are  summoned  over  telephone  wires  to  their  gun  stations ; 
the  electrical  ammunition  hoists  bring  the  projectiles  to  the  guns 
and  they  are  loaded  with  electrical  rammers.  In  the  meantime,  the 
electric  range  finders  have  been  searching  for  the  enemy,  and  the 
position  is  transmitted  over  the  telephone  to  the  commanding 
officer  in  the  conning  tower.  The  guns  being  loaded  are  kept  con- 
tinually "on  the  target"  by  electrical  means,  and  the  commanding 
officer  can,  by  electric  transmission,  fire  them  at  will.  If  the  action 
takes  place  at  night,  the  electric  search  lights  and  "night  signal" 
sets  lend  their  aid. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  if,  during  this  important  time  on  a  ship, 
any  of  the  electric  conductors  should  fail  pnperly  to  carry  the 


current,  that  a  wrong  course,  a  mistake  in  engine  signals  or 
premature  firing  of  the  guns,  might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel. 

The  great  factor  in  naval  training  is  quick  maneuvering,  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  guns  can  be  loaded  and  fired.  The 
electrical  apparatus  gives  advantage  over  the  old  hand  system 
of  loading  of  over  500  per  cent 

The  placing  of  these  rubber  insulated  conductors  on  the  ship 
must,  of  course,  be  given  careful  consideration.  For  this  purpose 
steel  tubing  is  used,  placed  well  below  the  protective  armored 
decks.  Wherever  the  wires  are  connected  with  any  of  the  various 
electrical  apparatus,  rubber  bushings  and  glands  are  used  to  make 
the  fixtures  waterproof.  A  large  amount  of  high  grade  rubber 
naturally  is  used  each  year  in  insulating  the  electrical  wires 
and  furnishing  hard  rubber  for  all  parts  of  the  insulation  where 
flexibility  is  not  required.  As  none  of  this  rubber  is  ever  "re- 
covered," as  is  that  used  in  mechanical  goods,  and  as  ships  are 
usually  rewired  on  an  average  of  every  three  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  navies  of  the  world  are  constantly  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  rubber  which  must  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
producers  of  this  article. 

American  manufacturers  of  rubber  insulations  in  the  field 
under  review  have  not  confined  themselves  to  producing  wires  for 
the  United  States  navy.  During  the  late  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  were  equipped  with 
conductors  of  American  manufacture.  The  high  state  of  the 
"art"  reached  by  some  of  the  factories  in  this  country  has  been 
reported  abroad  by  the  military  attaches  in  Washington  and  is 
gradually  leading  to  the  building  up  of  foreign  business. 

While  the  application  of  rubber  to  electrical  insulations  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  use  to  which  this  material  is  put 
on  board  the  modem  warship,  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  the 
industry  that  is  not  represented  on  these  floating  fortresses. 
Among  the  important  products,  might  be  mentioned  the  floor 
coverings  and  tilings,  and  the  packing  and  gaskets  of  the  engine 
room. 

Another  important  factor  is  gutta-percha  and  India-rubber 
impression  sheets,  with  which  a  facsimile  of  the  interior  of  the 
bore  of  the  gun  is  taken  to  determine  if  any  flaws  or  cracks 
have  developed  during  firing.  The  material  being  plastic,  readily 
takes  an  impression  and  when  the  sheet  is  withdrawn,  an  exami- 
nation is  made  of  it  showing  the  exact  location  of  flaws  and  if 
they  are  of  such  a  serious  nature  as  to  place  the  gun  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Having  seen  how  the  rubber  insulated  wire  industry  and  the 
mechanical  rubber  goods  are  represented  in  the  navy,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  rubber  druggists'  sundries  also  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  "sick  bay"  of  the  ships,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  complete  floating  hospital,  to  take  care  of  the  injured  in 
case  of  necessity. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  commanding  officers  at  the 
battle  of  Santiago  that  the  use  of  rubber  insulations  on  a  ship 
during  that  engagement  proved  for  the  first  time,  in  actual 
warfare,  its  great  value  and  since  then,  the  equipment  bureau  of 
the  United  States  navy  department  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  various  rubber  industries'  relating  to  the  construction  of 
warships.  ira  w.  henry. 


"WET   FEET   DONE  IT." 


If  E  was  sitting  in  an  electric  car,  by  the  side  of  his  best  girl,  ex- 
*■  *■  plaining  how  he  caught  the  cold  that  gave  an  added  huski- 
ness  to  his  gruff  voice  and  an  added  crimson  to  his  broad  snub 
nose.  "I  believe  it's  gettin'  my  feet  wet  so  much,"  he  said.  "I 
never  thought  of  it  'til  the  other  day  when  I  seen  an  advertizment 
in  one  of  the  L  trains  that  read  'Wet  feet  done  it.'  Then  there 
was  a  spiel  about  wearin'  rubber  shoes  made  in  Boston.  I  read 
the  card  two  or  three  times;  it  just  hit  my  case.  'Wet  feet 
done  it.' " 
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Rubber   Sundries   Association    Dinner. 


IT  was  on  March  25  of  this  year  that  the  rubber  sundries 
men  of  the  United  States  met  in  New  York  in  the  forenoon  to 
discuss  business  and  in  the  evening  for  their  annual  banquet. 
For  officers  they  elected  this  year,  Henry  C.  Burton,  of  Parker, 
Stearns  &  Co.,  president ;  George  B.  Hodgman,  of  the  Hodgman 
Rubber  Co.,  vice-president ;  Frederick  H.  Jones,  of  the  Tyer 
Rul)ber  Co.,  treasurer,  and  Edward  E.  Huber,  of  Ejberhard  Faber, 
secretary. 

At  half  past  7  about  thirty  members  of  important  houses  man- 
ufacturing rubber  sundries  gathered  in  one  of  the  reception  rooms 
at  Delmonico's  on  the  second  floor  and  after  a  half  hour's  social 
filed  into  the  red  room,  where  the  banquet  was  to  be  served. 
These  banquets  have  been  always  notable  as  being  unusually  good, 
and  in  all  their  settings  characterized  by  taste  and  elegance,  and 
on  the  evening  in  question  the  reputation  made  in  the  past  was 
not  only  lived  up  to  but  perhaps  surpassed.  The  diners  gathered 
about  a  great  round  table,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  out- 
side margin  where  the  covers  were  laid,  resembled  a  tropical 
garden  in  its  profusion  of  blossoms.  Scattered  through  the  flowers 
were  cheerful  Billiken  statues  of  various  sizes  that  grinned  in 
grotesque  good  nature  at  the  diners.  A  very  beautiful  and  novel 
feature  in  the  line  of  decoration  was  the  hundreds  of  crimson 
rubber  balloons  that  at  different  heights  above  the  table  swayed 
gently  at  every  breath  of  air  and  reflected  the  softened  light  from 
the  green-tinted  candelabra.    The  menu  was  of  Delmonico's  best. 

The  speaking  that  followed  the  dinner  was  brief,  occupying 
less  than  an  hour.  President  Burton  briefly  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Association  for  the  year,  and  then  introduced  the  editor  of 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  E. 
Raymond,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  who  in  a  ten  minutes' 
speech,  punctuated  by  gusts  of  appreciative  laughter,  proved  him- 
self  to   be  one   of   the   cleverest   after-dinner    speakers   that   the 


rubber  trade  affords.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Huber, 
who  read  a  brief,  which  in  realitj-  is  the  record  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  ten  years,  and  is  a  matter  of  historic  interest: 

"In  looking  over  the  records  I  find  that  the  first  annual  banquet 
was  held  in  March,  1899.  The  first  meeting,  organizing  the 
original  association,  was  held  on  September  9,  1898,  at  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  In  this  connection,  and  particularly  because 
of  the  resolutions  recently  passed  on  the  subject  of  the  'Return 
of  Defective  Goods,'  I  find  that  the  old  Association,  under  date 
of  December  14,  1899,  passed  a  resolution  that  no  druggists' 
sundries  goods,  that  were  not  mechanically  imperfect,  were  to 
be  accepted  for  credit  by  any  manufacturer,  and  if  they  showed 
wear  or  had  been  in  hand  over  a  year,  all  manufacturers  should 
refuse  to  credit  such  goods  to  customers.  This  resolution  appears 
to  have  been  passed  at  that  time,  but  at  the  meeting  of  March 
8,  1900,  the  subject  of  this  resolution  was  further  discussed, 
and  it  was  deemed  by  some  of  the  members  who  were  not  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  of  Decmber  14  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  consider  such  a  course,  as  the  resolution  was 
too  broad,  and  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  take  such  radical  action. 
It  was  thereupon  moved  by  Mr.  Burton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
man, that  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  December  14, 
1899,  in  the  matter  of  refusing  the  indiscriminate  return  of 
druggists'  sundries  goods  be  rescinded. 

"Evidently  at  that  time  the  members  of  this  association  did 
not  have  that  strength  that  has*  come  to  them  since,  and  be- 
cause of  a  better  feeling  among  the  associate  members,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  resolution  which  was  passed  at  our  January 
meeting,  and  which  appears  to  have  filled  a  long  felt  want,  and 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
have  been  derived  from  a  membership  in  this  association. 

"On  October  3,  1901,  I  find  a  resolution  that,  owing  to  the  ap- 
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parent  indifference  of  the  members,  the  association  disband, 
and  this  resolution  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  unanimously 
carried. 

"We  all  remember  the  strenuous  times  that  we  passed  through 
during  this  period,  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  keep  the 
association  together,  but  unfortunately,  at  that  time,  some  of  our 
'weak'  friends  feared  the  competition  of  the  associate  members 
and  were  lukewarm,  which  necessitated  tlie  disbandment  of  the 
association. 

"I  find  on  the  records,  also,  that  complimentary  remarks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  George  F.  Hodgman  and  Mr.  Davol  on 
the  services  rendered  by  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  H.  C.  Corson. 
who  had  filled  the  position  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  orig- 
inal association. 

"I  also  find  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  our  present  president, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Burton,  for  the  untiring  devotion  to  association  mat- 
ters which  he  so  freely  gave.  He  has  not  yet  ceased  in  his  devo- 
tion to  association  matters,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  his  election  to-day  was  a  substantial  proof  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  value  of  his  services. 

"The  reorganization  of  the  present  association  took  place  on 
April  3,  1903.  I  had  the  honor,  at  that  time,  of  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  Mr.  Raymond  was  temporarily  elected  chair- 
man, and  I  promptly  side-stepped  to  the  temporary  secretaryship. 
Since  the  reorganization  in  1903  I  can  cheerfully  say  that  we 
have  been  an  exceedingly  happy  family.  We  have  all  profited  by 
being  members  of  this  association — have  been  in  a  position  to 
freely  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, bettering  conditions  of  business,  and  making  competition 
among  ourselves  a  pleasure. 

".Associations  of  manufacturers  in  the  same  or  kindred  lines 
of  business  have  been  extended  until  almost  every  branch  of  the 
trade  is  associated  in  some  shape  or  form  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

"I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  interchange  of  ideas  on 
a  friendly  basis,  because  of  a  membership  in  the  Rubber  Sundries 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  benefited  all  of  us  in  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  handling  of  our  sales  departments,  and 
I  hope   will   also  be  extended   to  our  credit   departments. 

"In  passing,  I  would  state  that  in  the  new  association  our  first 
president  was  Mr.  Joseph  Davol,  who  was  reelected  in  1904.  He 
was  followed  by  that  man  whom  we  all  loved  and  respected,  the 
late  Mr.  George  F.  Hodgman,  in  1905,  who  was  reelected  in  1906. 
Our  strenuous  friend,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Raymond,  succeeded  in 
1907,  but  because  of  the  great  demands  made  upon  him  in  the 
various  associations  that  his  company  is  connected  with,  and  the 
honors  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him  as  either  president  or 
vice-president  of  the  various  associations,  in  all  of  which  he  takes 
a  very  personal  interest,  he  declined  the  reelection  which  was 
oflfered  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  terms,  and  our  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Burton  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  1908  and 
again  to-day.  In  spite  of  his  infirmities,  his  interests  in  our 
association  is  so  great  that  he  practically  came  from  a  sick 
bed  to  attend  the  meeting  to-day  and  to  attend  the  annual 
banquet." 

Following  the  speeches  came  a  most  excellent  vaudeville  show, 
embracing  sleight-of-hand  exhibitions,  songs,  monologues,  dia- 
logues by  specialty  artists,  and  clever  impersonations,  ending  with 
a  series  of  graphic  moving  pictures. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  entertainment  committee — which, 
as  usual,  consisted  of  Mr.  George  B.  Hodgman  and  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Huber — the  diners  departed  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
banquet  was  the  best  yet. 

Each  year  some   artistic  souvenir  is  presented  to  the  diners. 
This  time  it  was  a  beautiful  bronze  statuette  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, one  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co. 
This  being  the  Lincoln  centennial  year  it  was  most  appropriate. 
*        »        * 

The  following  is  the  guarantee  oiificially  adopted  by  the 
Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers'  Association: 


"Any  article  which  proves  defective  in  workmanship  or 
material  will  be  replaced  or  credited,  but  the  manufacturer 
will  not  assume  responsibility  for  deterioration,  nor  for  wear, 
nor  for  injury  resulting  from  age,  accident  or  abuse. 

"No  claims  for  defective  goods  can  be  considered  unless 
the  articles  in  question  are  returned  for  examination  with 
transportation  charges  prepaid.  On  all  goods  so  returned 
and  found  to  be  defective,  replacement  or  credit  will  be  made, 
and  the  transportation  charges  for  their  return  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  allowed. 

"Neither  credit  nor  replacement  can  be  allowed  except  as 
provided  by  the  terms  of  this  guarantee." 


A   NEW   AIR   GAGE   FOR  TIRES. 


.\'  a  recently  published  article,  Hiram  Percy  Ma.xim  shows  how 
improper  inflation  of  automobile  tires  is  responsible  for  the 
great  majority  of  tire  troubles,  and  In 
concluding  his  article,  says :  "The  only 
way  properly  to  inflate  a  tire  is  to  use 
a  tire  pressure  gage  to  measure  what 
pressure  is  actually  in  the  tire." 

Ordinarily  the  automobile  user 
"guesses"  at  his  tire  pressure,  and  almost 
invariably  the  pressure  is  too  small. 
His  tires,  time,  patience  and  pocketbook 
suffer  accordingly.  The  demand  was  for 
a  cheap  simple  device  which  should  be 
perfectly  accurate  and  always  available. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  such  a  device  is 
supplied  by  the  Twitchell  air  gage,  in- 
vented by  C.  R.  Twitchell,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  perfected  and  controlled 
by  the  W.'D.  Newerf  Rubber  Co.,  of  the 
same  city. 

The  accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows  the  Twitchell 
gage  closed,  extend- 
ed and  applied  to  an 
automobile  tire.  It 
is  only  3^  inches 
long,  can  be  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket, 
and  is  always  ready 
for  use.  It  can  be 
applied  in  two  sec- 
onds, and  the  regis- 
tration is  instan- 
It  can  be  applied  at  any 
It   will  not  get 


m 

m 


Twitchell  Air  G.^ge. 


taneous  and  guaranteed  to  be  correct, 

time  and   at  any  place,  without   inconvenience. 

out  of  order  with  any  reasonable  use. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Twitchell  air  gage  will  save  the  auto- 
mobile owner  many  dollars  by  enabling  him  to  keep  the  air  in 
his  tires  at  the  proper  pressure ;  that  it  will  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  tire  and  reduce  susceptibility  to  injury  to  the  minimum.  The 
proper  air  pressure,  according  to  the  Newerf  company,  is  50 
pounds  for  2'/2-inch  tires;  60  pounds  for  3-inches ;  70  pounds 
for  3^-inches ;  So  pounds  for  4-inches ;  and  90  pounds  for  43^. 

George  Germane  Cossitt,  who  died  on  Fdjruary  22  at  Bar- 
ranquilla,  Colombia,  aged  about  65  years,  was  a  nephew  of  Fred 
Cossitt,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  and  had  spent  many 
years  in  promoting  rubber  planting  plantations,  the  fine  wood 
trade,  and  mining,  in  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  .America. 
He  was  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  several  years 
ago  as  having  a  rubber  plantation  at  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  stimulate  in  the  United  States  an  interest 
in  rubber  planting. 
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New   Rubber   Goods   in   the  Market. 


IRVING'S  "PARADOX"   INKSTAND. 

AX  advantage  possessed  by  this  recently  patented  ink- 
stand is  that  it  preserves  all  kinds  of  writing  fluids  in 
a  perfectly  free  flowing  state  and  almost  entirely  pre- 
vents evaporation.  It  is  easily  adjusted  and  readily  cleaned 
It  works  automatically;  each  dipping  of  the  pen  in  the  font 
causes  the  agitation  of  all  the  ink  in  the  reservoir  and  the 
constant  flushing  of  the  ink  keeps  it  clean,  and  the  ink  being 


pumps  are  of  the  single  action  reciprocating  type,  delivering 
air  to  the  tires  through  a  Y  connection  and  suflScient  rubber 
tubing  to   reach  all   four  wheels.     Each  pump   weighs  but  8 


Irving's    "Paradox"    Inkstand. 

drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  the  collection  of 
scum  or  dust  is  impossible.  The  reservoir  proper  is  made 
of  Para  rubber,  specially  preferred  to  meet  the  requirements. 
This  special  make  of  rubber  bulb  is  procurable  separately  for 
25  cents.  Only  a  half  minute  is  needed  for  inserting  a  new 
bulb;  thus  the  life  of  the  instand  may  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely. The  other  parts  are  all  of  metal,  nickel  plated.  [The 
Smith  &  Egge  Manufacturing  Co.,   Bridgeport,  Connecticut] 

RUBBEH  SET   "HOUE"   BRUSHES. 

The  first  brushes  made  of  bristles  set  in  hard  rubber  han- 
dles were  for  use  in  shaving,  but  gradually  this  principle  of 
construction  has  been  extended  until  brushes  for  a  very  wide 


RUBBERSET    "HoME"     BRUSHES. 

variety  of  uses  are  to  be  had.  What  are  called  the  "Homp" 
brushes  are  designed  for  lighter  work  in  painting,  enameling, 
staining  and  varnishing,  and  can  be  had  in  any  size  desired. 
[The    Rubber   Set   Co.,   Metropolitan   tower,   New   York.] 

OUICK  DETACHABLE  POWER  TIRE   PUMP. 

The  Kellogg  tire  pump  is  designed  to  attached  to  the 
engine  of  a  motor  car  when  air  pressure  is  needed,  and  at- 
tached when  not  in  use.  The  pump  frame  is  cast  hollow, 
in  which  there  is  located  a  spur  gear.  The  pump  cranks  are 
attached  one  on  each  side  of  this  gear.  The  end  of  the 
pump  frame  is  provided  with  a  hinged  housing  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed,  attaching  or  detaching  the  pump.     The 


Kellogg  Detach.\ble  Power  Pump. 

pounds.      [The    Wray    Pump    and    Register    Co.,    Rochester, 
New  York.] 

"KLINGTITE"   BATH  SPRAYS. 

The  distinctive  features  of  "Klingtite"  bath  sprays  are 
pointed  out  as  follows  (l)  The  "Klingtite"  bulb  will  not  blow 
oflf  the   faucet  under  tlie   strongest  pressure;    (2)   the   hose  is 


woven  fabric 
insertion 


"Klingtite"  Bath   Sprays. 

internally  attaclied  at  both  ends,  making  separation  impos- 
sible, and  (3)  the  hose  is  of  e.xceptional  quality,  and  will  not 
burst  or  kink  under  high  pressure.  [The  James  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

TOY    RUBBER    BAGPIPES. 

The   hit   which    the    Scotch    comedian,    Harry    Lauder,   has 
made  in  the  United  States  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 


Harrv  Lauder  Toy  Bagpipe, 

the  toy  trade.  .A  miniature  bagpipe  has  been  brought  and 
is  finding  a  good  sale.  It  consists  of  two  lengths  of  reed 
and  a  rubber  bag  and  retails  at  10  cent. 
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NEWS   OF  THE  TIRE  TRADE. 


THERE  has  been  a  final  hearing  in  the  long  pending  suit  of 
The  Single  Tube  Bicycle  and  Automobile  Tire  Co.  v.  Con- 
tinental Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania),  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  suit  is  for  alleged  infringement  of  the  Tillinghast  patents 
on  single  tube  tires  for  bicycles.  Decision  is  expected  within  a 
few  weeks. 

James  L.  Gibney  &  Brother  (Philadelphia),  dealers  in  tires 
and  distributing  agents  for  "Continental"  ready-flated  and  de- 
mountable rims  have,  in  view  of  their  steadily  increasing  busi- 
ness, leased  for  a  long  term  the  larger  premises,  Nos.  215-217 
North  Broad  street,  which  they  are  occupying  from  April  i. 

Cryder  &  Co.,  No.  585  Park  avenue,  New  York,  have  been 
appointed  sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  Kempshall  non 
skid  tires,  manufactured  in  England.  These  tires  have  been 
illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World. 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  have  appointed  as 
manager  of  their  Detroit  branch  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Dawse,  to  succeed 
Charles  A.  Monson,  who  is  going  into  the  lamp  trade. 

John  E.  Thropp's  Sons  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  announce 
that  they  are  exclusive  licensees  under  the  Peter  E.  Thropp 
patent  No.  822,561,  dated  June  5,  1906,  for  the  manufacture  of 
molds  for  curing  tires  in  open  steam.  Five  rubber  companies 
have  already  taken  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  by  the 
use  of  these  molds,  and  other  companies  may  obtain  licenses 
under  like  conditions.  It  is  intimated  that  infringers  of  the 
patent  referred  to  will  be  prosecuted. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Pneu  L'Electric 
Co.,  dealers  in  automobile  tires,  at  No.  238  West  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  street.  New  York,  and  Charles  L.  Cohn  has  been 
appointed   receiver.     The   company  was   incorporated   under   the 


laws  of  New  York  July  26,  1907,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$200,000. 

A    SUIT    WON    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

A  FURTHER  decision  has  been  rendered  in  the  federal  courts 
bearing  upon  the  rate  at  which  automobile  tires  should  be  duti- 
able when  imported  into  United  States  in  connection  with,  but 
not  mounted  upon,  automobiles.  The  Auto  Import  Co.  and  other 
importers  at  New  York  protested  two  years  ago  against  the 
payment  of  duty_  on  certain  automobiles  as  an  entirety  at  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  the  ground  that  the  tires,  not  being  mounted, 
should  be  admitted  as  manufactures  of  india-rubber,  on  which  the 
rate  is  only  30  per  cent.  The  collector  at  New  York  was  upheld 
by  the  board  of  United  States  general  appraisers  whose  decision 
the  Auto  Import  Co.  and  Archer  &  Co.  asked  to  have  reviewed 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  Here  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the  government. 
The  matter  was  carried  next  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  second  circuit,  where  a  decision  has  been  rendered, 
reversing  that  of  the  circuit  court  and  sustaining  the  collector  of 
customs  and  the  general  appraisers.  The  gist  of  the  latest  deci- 
sion is :  When  an  incomplete  automobile  car  and  the  four  tires 
necessary  to  put  it  in  running  order  are  imported  together,  in 
the  same  vessel,  by  the  same  importer,  and  entered  at  the  same 
time,  the  parts  are  dutiable  as  a  whole,  though  before  the  ma- 
chine is  ever  used  other  tires  may  be  substituted.  [See  The  India 
Rubber  World  May  i,  1907 — page  244;  August  I,  1908 — page  375.] 
The  latest  decision  is  dissented  from  by  one  of  the  judges,  Noyes, 
who  says :  "I  cannot  agree  that  rubber  tireassthould  be  assessed 
as  manufactures  of  metal  merely  because  they  are  imported  in  a 
crate  with  an  automobile  upon  the  wheels  of  which  they  never 
have  been,  and  it  is  wholly  problematical  whether  they  ever  will 
be,  placed." 


Basket  Weave  Motorcycle  Clincher  Tire. 

fMorgan    &    Wright,    Detroit,    Michigan.] 


SwiNEHART  Bridge  Tire. 

[Bridges  in  the  sides  of  the  tire,  in  the  form  of 
cylinders,  which  flatten  out  in  use,  take  up  shocks 
and  stand  a  great  amount  of  abuse  without  cutting 
or  tearing  th»  tire  proper.  _  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 


22^ 


MoTZ  Motor  Buggy  Tire. 

[Clincher    type.      Held    in    rim    by    steel  ^ 
cross  bars  placed   slantwise  in   the  base   of  * 
the    tire,    the    ends    of    the    bars    extending 
under     the     fianges     of     the     rim.     Motz 
Clincher    Tire    and     Rubber     Co.,     Akron, 
Ohio.] 


Firestone  Demountable  Rim. 

[For  pneumatic  tires — clincher  or  quick 
detachable.  Regular  inner  tubes  used. 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio.] 


Corrugated  Motorcycle  Tire. 

[G    &  J    Tire  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  ] 


Side  Wire  Tire  Demountable  Rim. 

[For  use  on  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
Shown  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 
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The    Late    Harry   D.  Warren. 


THE  rubber  trade  tliroughout  the  world  will  learn  with  pro- 
found grief  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  D.  Warren, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited,  which  occurred  at  his 
residence,  "Red  Gables,"  in  Toronto,  on  March  5.  He  had  been 
ill  for  some  time,  and  had  undergone  two  operations,  but  his 
recovery  was  confidently  looked  for. 

Mr.  Warren  was  born  May  8,  i860,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
being  the  son  of  Dorman  T.  Warren,  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
New  York  City.  His  education  was  completed  at  Princeton 
University,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  with  The  Gutta 
Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York.  Forty 
years  ago  Dorman  T.  Warren  and  the  late  Amedee  Spadone 
were  both  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business  in  New  York  in  the 
same  building,  No.  4  Maiden  lane,  though  not  associated.  They 
became  friends,  however,  and  both  joined  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  rubber  company  last  named. 
Later  Mr.  Spadone  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  company,  which  position 
he  held  for  36  years.  The  company 
organized  a  selling  agency  in  Canada, 
which  was  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  branch  factory  at 
Toronto,  the  business  of  which,  in 
1887,  was  incorporated  in  Ontario  as 
The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Lim- 
ited. Harry  D.  Warren  had  mean- 
while gone  to  London  to  represent 
there  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  in  which 
his  father  was  a  director,  but  in  1887 
he  returned  to  America,  to  accept  the 
management  of  the  Toronto  business. 
In  time  the  New  York  and  Toronto 
companies  became  entirely  distinct, 
Mr.  Spadone  relinquishing  all  inter- 
est in  the  one,  and  the  Warrens  in 
the  other,  and  Harry  D.  Warren  was 
thereafter  the  head  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Toronto  business  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Warren  was  for  several  years 
a  director  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  associated  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  with  various  other  com- 
panies and  organizations.     He  was  a 

member  of  the  leading  clubs  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Ottawa. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  a  high  position  in  social  and  finan- 
cial circles  in  Toronto,  where  he  was  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  rubber  industry  generally,  the  city  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  country  in  which  he  chose  to  make  hi^ 
home  and  in  which  his  large  interests  were  centered. 

Mr.  Warren  was  a  member  of  St.  Simon's  Anglican  Church, 
and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  five  children.  His  will  provides 
that  the  business  of  the  rubber  company,  in  which  he  held  a  con- 
trolling interest,  is  to  be  continued  precisely  as  heretofore.  Mr. 
Charles  Newton  Candee,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  long  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Warren,  also  began  his  business  career  with  the 
Gutta   Percha  company  of  New  York. 

The  following  tribute  penned  by  one  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Warren  in  business  and  had  long  known  him  well  illustrates 
the  appreciative  regard  in  which  he  was  held : 

"When  Mr.  H.  D.  Warren  died  there  went  from  among  us  a 
generous  heart,  a  keen  and  kindly  mind,  a  merchant  and  citizen 


of  high  ideals.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  possess  his  quick 
insight  and  rare  individuality,  still  less  to  establish  for  them- 
selves such  a  lofty  interpretation  of  commercial  ethics.  His 
manifold  interests  brought  him  in  touch  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, and  to  all  he  was  fair  and  courteous.  A  perfectionist 
in  mode  and  manner,  he  added  to  other  gifts  a  personal  and  dis- 
tinctive magnetism,  which  impressed  itself  alike  upon  his  social 
equals  and  his  dependents.  His  business,  and  it  was  a  large  one, 
was  governed  by  standards  which  are  too  often  deemed  in- 
compatible with  financial  success,  standards  of  rigid  integrity, 
not  only  of  action,  but  of  thought.  The  progress  made  by  the 
undertakings  which  he  guided  did  but  reveal  to  him  an  ever 
increasing  degree  his  responsibility  to  his  fellowman  for  his 
stewardship. 

"Like  the  leaven  in  the  loaf,  he  revivified  and  permeated  what 
he  touched,  a  personality  too  unique  not  to  be  recognized  and 
felt.  Impatient  and  scornful  of  cant 
or  humbug,  his  deeds  testify  to  his 
deep  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  into 
many  a  mind  on  hearing  of  this  most 
untimely  death  will  come  the  mem- 
ory of  good  acts  performed  in  modest 
silence." 


The    Late    Harry    Dorman    Warren. 

rer    of    the     Gutta    Per 
anufncturing    Co.    of 
Limited.] 


[President     and     '1  rcasu 
cha    and     Rubber   M 
Toronto, 


i  4  TUBING  MACHINES. 


J, 


HE  principle  on  which  the  first 
rubber  tubing  machine  was  con- 
structed is  still  followed,  nothing  su- 
perior having  ever  been  found,  says 
a  little  book  on  the  subject  lately 
published ;  but  the  application  of  this 
principle  is  so  much  better  under- 
stood and  so  many  changes  in  detail 
have  been  made  that  the  latest  tubing 
machines,  though  following  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  earlier  type,  so  far 
excel  them  in  productive  capacity  and 
general  usefulness  that  the  change 
from  the  old  machine  to  the  new  is 
of  more  economic  importance  than 
the  first  radical  change  from  hand 
work  to  machine  manufacture. 

The  modern  machines  in  this  line 
have  been  given  wide  range  and 
adaptability.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  with  a  single 
perfected  tubing  machine,  and  a  limited  amount  of  extra  equip- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  make  plain,  corrugated  and  soap-stoned 
tubing,  solid  cords,  rods  and  special  forms,  wagon  tires,  multiple 
tubes,  and  wire  and  fabric  insulation. 

The  book  referred  to,  "Tubing  and  Insulating  Machines," 
comes  from  John  Royle  &  Sons  (Paterson,  New  Jersey),  whose 
business  was  established  in  i860  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Gradually  one  line  after  another  was  added,  and  in  i88l  they  be- 
gan the  building  of  rubber  tubing  machines,  which  has  now  be- 
come one  of  their  most  important  branches.  This  book  describes 
the  various  styles  of  such  machines,  including  the  numerous 
items  of  equipment  to  fit  them  for  various  products.  Another 
department  is  the  manufacture  of  insulating  machines,  which 
they  carry  out  on  a  large  scale.  Likewise  they  manufacture 
circular  looms  for  the  weaving  of  hose  jackets,  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  hose  lining. 
This  is  a  handsomely  bound  volume   of   195  pages. 
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The    Rubber    Trade    in    the     Dominion. 


CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED    RUBBER— ANNUAL. 

AT  the  annual  mcL-ting  of  shareholders  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Montreal,  on  February 
26,  with  Mr.  D.  Lome  McGibbon,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  chair,  the  directors  presented  a  very  favorable  re- 
port. Commenting  upon  the  report,  President  McGibbon  stated 
that  while  the  year's  trading  had  been  in  smaller  volume  than  in 
some  previous  years,  it  had  been  above  the  $5,000,000  mark.  The 
company  now  had  ample  working  capital,  and  its  affairs  were  in 
good  shape.  He  could  announce  that  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  would 
begin  on  April  i,  the  first  disbursement  amounting  to  $28,000. 
The  report  of  the  directors  said,  in  part : 

"The  promise  of  a  successful  year,  which  your  directors  felt 
justified  in  predicting  at  your  last  annual  meeting,  has  been  fullv 
realized,  and  the  statements  about  to  be  presented  to  you  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  company  is,  in  all  respects,  an  excellent 
one. 

"The  company  has  acquired,  during  the  past  year,  twenty-two 
shares  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  making 
19,118  shares  out  of  a  total  of  20,000;  but,  apart  from  that,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  remain  practically  unchanged. 

"The  company's  income,  derived  from  dividends  and  from 
other  sources,  amounted  to  $356,74977,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  bonds  of  $150,738,  preferred 
dividends  of  $136,131.50  and  general  expenses  of  $36,493.98,  leaves 
a  balance  of  $33,386.29  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  to  be  car- 
ried forward  to  next  year. 

"The  volume  of  rubber  business,  in  common  with  practically  all 
other  lines  of  commerce,  showed  a  decrease  for  the  year  1908, 
which  was,  however,  partially  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  crude  rubber.  By  judicious  purchasing  your  directors  were 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition,  and  this,  coupled  with 
a  policy  of  rigid  economy  in  the  manufacturing,  selling  and  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  consolidated  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, has  resulted  in  bringing  their  total  net  profits  up  to  $806,- 
675.66,  from  which  the  sum  of  $286,869.50  has  been  paid  out  in 
bond  interest  and  dividends,  leaving  a  balance  of  $519,806.16, 
which  is  left  in  the  treasuries  of  the  various  companies." 

Mr.  McGibbon's  statement  that  his  health  had  been  restored 
after  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
now  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  company, 
was  received  with  much  satisfaction. 

The  election  of  directors  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Messrs.  D. 
Lome  McGibbon,  G.  VV.  Stephens,  J.  H.  McKechnie,  James  Rob- 
inson, Alexander  Pringle,  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  'V.  E.  Mitchell,  D. 
Coulson,  E.  W.  Nesbitt,  W.  R.  Allan,  and  Shirley  Ogilvie.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted : 

President  and  Mava^ing  Director — P.  Lorne  MdOiBBOH. 
Vice  President — Major   Georoe   W.    Stephens, 
Second  Vice  President — J.  H.  McKechnie. 
Chairtnan   Execntive    Committee — James   Robinson. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Walter  Bin  more. 

The  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  company  was  payable  April  i. 

THE  NEW  RTTBEER   SHOE   LISTS.  * 

Beginning  with  March  i  the  rubber  footwear  manufacturers 
of  the  Dominion  have  abolished  gross  lists  and  the  system  of 
discounts  in  quoting  to  jobbers,  as  was  intimated  would  be  the 
case  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  i,  1909  (page  182). 
One  of  the  leading  manufacturing  concerns  writes : 

"The  principal  reason  why  the  rubber  shoe  manufacturers  of 
Canada  adopted  'net  prices'  in  selling  their  goods  was  that  the 
retailer  got  the  notion  into  his  head  that  they  must  sell  at  the 


catalogue  list  prices.  Therefore,  when  the  discounts  shortened 
up  to  say  20  per  cent,  off  they  blamed  the  manufacturer  for  not 
allowing  them  a  larger  profit.  The  manufacturers  never  had  any 
idea  of  fixing  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  when  making 
their  catalogue  price.  You  remember,  when  the  discount  to  thi 
retailer  was  30  and  5,  30  and  10,  etc.,  which  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  retailer,  that  he  could  show  the  list  and  explain  to  his  cus- 
tomer what  a  bargain  he  was  giving  in  selling  him  below  the  list 
price.  The  net  prices  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  whole 
trade,  jobbers  and  retailers.  We  will  do  this  season  as  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  been  doing  recently — issue  our 
catalogues  without  any  list  price,  enclosing  a  little  booklet  with 
the  net  prices.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  use  with  their 
catalogue  two  booklets,  one  with  a  net  list  and  one  a  gross  list, 
but  we  have  decided  to  break  away  from  the  gross  list  alto- 
gether." 

A  retailer  in  Toronto  writes  :  "In  my  opinion  the  change  from 
list  and  discount  to  net  prices  will  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  in 
general.  My  reasons  are :  Many  complain  as  to  the  difficulty  in 
rapidly  figuring  the  cost  in  the  discount  system.  Again,  mis- 
takes are  apt  to  occur,  and  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  those 
not  so  familiar  with  mathematical  calculations  as  others.  Besides, 
as  the  rubber  business  is  part  of  the  shoe  business,  and  now  that 
all  or  nearly  all  shoes  are  sold  upon  a  net  basis,  I  think  rubbers 
should  be  also." 

BRIEF   MENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe 
Association  of  Canada,  at  Montreal,  on  January  20,  was  marked 
by  the  largest  attendance  in  its  history.  After  a  full  discussion 
the  sentiment  of  the  association  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
selling  of  rubber  footwear  at  net  prices.  Thus  is  removed  any 
suggestion  that  the  wholesale  houses  fix  the  price  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  retailer  is  free  to  fix  his  own  selling  prices  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions.  Philip  Pocock,  of  London,  Ontario, 
was  elected  president,  succeeding  Clarence  F.  Smith.  Joseph 
Daoust,  of  Montreal,  and  N.  L.  Martin,  No.  64  Wellington  street, 
Toronto,  were  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively. 

Mr.  Walter  Binmore,  recently  elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  held  for  a 
number  of  years  the  office  of  general  manager  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario.  On  leaving  his  former 
post  Mr.  Binmore  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the  members  of 
the   office   and   the   warehouse   staffs. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macpherson,  long  connected  with  The  Gutta 
Percha  and  India  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limit- 
ed, is  now  president  of  The  Hough  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Toronto. 


INDIA-RUBBER  AND  THE   SAILOR. 


THE  sailor  taking  a  fine  new  rubber  band  from  the  stationery 
display  began  to  chew  it  with  vigorous  enjoyment. 

"What  are  you  up  to  there?"  snarled  the  druggist. 

"Just  chewing  rubber,"  said  the  sailor.  "It's  a  habit  with  all 
us  navy  fellers.  Keeps  off  gun  headache.  Of  course,  you,  a  land 
lubber,  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  it,  but  let  me  tell  you,  mate, 
when  a  sixteen  inch  gun  goes  oflt,  aboard  ship,  the  jar  shatters 
winders,  splits  planks,  and  brings  your  lower  teeth  up  against 
your  uppers  like  a  straight  left  from  old  John  L.  The  result  is  a 
gun  headache;  such  a  headache!  But  if  you  chew  a  rubber  in 
firing  time  it  eases  oflf  the  shock  and  you  don't  suffer  none.  I 
been  chewin'  it  steady  ever  since  Manila  bay. 

"Rubber  chewing  is  the  salvation  often."  f.  j.  k. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY   A    RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

"T^HE  prominence  of  Akron  as  a  tire  making  center  has  been 
indicated  by  a  count  of  the  tire  equipment  on  cars  exhibited 
at  all  the  automobile  shows  during  the  past  season.  Four  Akron 
companies  are  stated  to  have  supplied  the  tires  on  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  appearing  at  fifteen  shows  held  since  January  i.  Out 
of  a  total  of  2,039  cars,  1,371  were  equipped  with  quick  de- 
tachable rims,  and  in  this  line  also  the  Akron  manufacturers  have 
predominated    largely. 

The  .^kron  rubber  trade  is  anticipating  an  unusuallj'  early 
motoring  season  this  year,  on  account  of  the  open  winter,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  automobile  business 
in  1908,  They  are  making  preparations  accordingly,  and  all 
attention  is  now  turned  toward  the  distributing  agencies  and 
the  branch  stores  of  the  various  tire  making  companies.  There 
has  been  an  unusual  extension  of  selling  facilities  for  the  present 
season,  and  a  large  number  of  new  branches  and  agencies  have 

been  established. 

*  *        * 

The  close  of  the  long-continued  litigation  between  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire 
Co.  was  recorded  in  March,  when  the  United  States  supreme 
court  for  the  second  time  denied  a  petition  for  certiorari  (a  writ 
for  review)  in  the  Grant  patent  case.  The  Rubber  Tire  Wheel 
Co.  (now  included  in  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.)  sued 
the  Goodyear  company  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  eastern  division,  alleging  infring- 
ment  of  patent  No.  554,675,  issued  to  Arthur  W.  Grant  for  solid 
rubber  tires  for  vehicles.  The  decision  and  opinion  of  Judge 
Wing  were  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  was  appealed, 
however,  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  sixth 
circuit,  and  after  a  hearing  before  Judges  Lurton,  Day  and 
Severens,  at  Cincinnati,  in  an  opinion  written  by  Judge  Lurton 
and  filed  May  6,  1902,  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  was  re- 
versed. [Details  of  this  case  have  been  reported  fully  from  time 
in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  as  well  as  the  litigation  over  the 
same  patent  in  other  circuit  court  jurisdictions,  resulting  in  con- 
flicting decrees.  This  case  has  afforded  a  strong  argument  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  court  of  appeals  for  patent  cases,  a  bill 
for  which  is  now  pending  at  Washington. — The  Editor.] 

*  *        * 

F.  A.  Seiberling  has  begun  an  infringement  suit  against  the 
Standard  Universal  Rim  Co.,  of  Columbus,  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  eastern  division  of  the  southern  district  of  Ohio, 
at  Columbus.  The  petition  charges  infringement  of  the  Seiber- 
ling patents  covering  Goodyear  rims.  Five  patents  are  involved, 
covering  the  features  of  a  reversible  side  ring,  a  spreader,  and 
a  split  lock  ring.  The  Goodyear  company  have  been  .manufactur- 
ing this  rim  since  1905.  The  Standard  company  is  a  new  con- 
cern. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  manufacturing  a  new 
non-skid  tire,  with  what  is  designated  as  a  "Block"  tread.  The 
surface  of  the  tread  is  covered  with  blocks,  ■>4  of  an  inch  square, 
and  raised  3-16  inch  above  the  surface.  The  company  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  tire  on  the  New  York  taxicabs  and  will 
now  place  it  on   the  market  extensively. 

*  *        * 

Tire  manufacturers  are  watching  with  interest  the  result  of 
the  completion  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  a  tire 
making  machine.  The  device  was  invented  by  Frank  A.  Seiber- 
ling, president  of  the  company,  and  after  a  long  period  of  ex- 
perimentation, the  company  has  installed  four  of  the  machines. 
They  are  claimed  to  fee  an  improvement  over  the  machines  of 
foreign  make  and  are  said  to  be  capable  of  making  perfect  tires 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day,  when  operated  by  a  workman  of  average 
skill.  It  is  claimed  that  they  will  make  large  size  tires  as  fast 
as    those    of    smaller    dimensions,    and    afford    an    even    tension 


throughout  the  construction.  The  officers  of  the  company  declare 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  machines  and  are 
preparing  to  install  four  more.  It  has  been  understood  for  some 
time  that  the  Diamond  and  Goodrich  companies  have  also  had 
their  experts  at  work  improving  the  foreign  machines,  but  as 
yef  no  announcement  from  them  has  been  made. 

*  *         * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  announce  a  new  motorcycle  tire  which 
they  claim  possesses  the  strength  of  an  automobile  tire,  com- 
bined with  the  resilient  features  of  a  bicycle  tire.  The  company 
have  manufactured  a  number  of  tires  for  motorcycles,  but  in  this 
latest  type  they  believe  they  have  perfected  a  design  that  will 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  two-wheeled  motor  vehicles.  It  is 
built  by  the  same  method  that  is  used  in  making  an  automobile 
tire,  and  is  designed  with  a  rib  tread. 

*  *         * 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  have  established  a  district 
agency  in  Baltimore  at  No.  518  West  Baltimore  street,  in  charge 
of  W.  Milton  Norris.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  opene>l 
a  branch  in  Cleveland  at  Nos.  918-922  Euclid  avenue  with  W.  .A. 
Harshaw  manager.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  Cleveland 
branch  is  a  garage  for  commercial  and  pleasure  vehicles. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co..  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Firestone,  is  expected  to  re- 
turn from  a  tour  of  the  South  by  April  i.  They  left  February 
24  and  have  traveled  as  far  as  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
incidentally  taking  in  the  Ormond  and  Daytona  automobile  races. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

■  I  'HE  business  situation  this  month  is  much  more  favorable  than 
■^  last  month.  The  rainy  weather  is  over,  and  the  fine 
weather  is  directly  responsible  for  the  opening  of  a  lively  business. 
The  rubber  establishments  depend  most  largely  on  the  business 
from  interior  sections,  and  the  country  districts  are  prospering  to 
a  marked  degree.  Conditions  in  the  interior  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, better  than  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  still  some  com- 
plaint to  be  heard  among  the  general  lines  of  business  in  the 
city,  and  there  is  still  the  cry  of  money  scarcity  and  unemployment 
of  labor,  but  with  the  rubber  houses  who  are  getting  in  big 
orders  from  the  country  all  say  they  are  doing  well.  Conditions 
in  San  Francisco  are  unsettled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  continued  movement  of  retail  merchants  back  to  the  oil-time 
retail  district,  and  even  the  wholesalers  are  not  entirely  settled. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  a  western  firm  which  has  four 
branch  stores  in  the  Pacific  northwest  as  well  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  made  a  change  in  the  control  and  management  of  the 
San  Francisco  establishment.  Mr.  H.  C.  Norton,  president  and 
manager,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  firm,  and  is  now 
preparing  to  associate  himself  actively  with  the  American  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  in  which  he  also  owns  an  interest.  This 
latter  concern  has  its  headquarters  in  Oakland,  across  the  bay, 
and  Mr.  Norton  will  probably  make  his  headquarters  there  in 
future.  Mr.  Bushness,  who  was  also  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Rubber  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  has  gone  with  Mr.  Norton  over 
to  the  American  company,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  here- 
after handle  the  water  front  business   for  that  firm. 

The  new  manager  for  the  Pacific  Rubber  Co.  is  Fred  S.  Wins- 
low,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  San  Francisco  branch 
during  the  past  four  months  as  general  salesman.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  for  many  years  identified  with  the  wholesale  hard- 
ware business  so  that  he  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  in  that 
line.  The  selling  force  of  the  company's  San  Francisco  branch 
has  been  increased.  A  larger  stock  is  being  carried,  and  im- 
provements will  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  store  at  No. 
416  Mission  street. 

Mr.  U.  R.  Grant,  formerly  with  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  has 
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returned  from  his  trip  among  the  factories  in  the  East  where 
he  engaged  in  the  selection  of  some  choice  Hnes,  and  on  his 
return  he  became  identified  with  the  Eccles  &  Smith  Gd.,  who  have 
taken  in  Mr.  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  their  new  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  department.  The  two  principal  lines  he 
is  starting  with  are  the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  and  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  of  which  they  have  the  agency  on  the  coast, 
north  of  Bakersfield,  California,  and  interlocking  tiling  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron.  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  George  Sweeney  will  do  the  "hustling"  for  the  new 
department.  The  Smith  &  Eccles  Co.  have  branches  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  and  are  figuring  on  put- 
ting in  another  at  Seattle 

Mr.  J.  J.  Fields,  Jr.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Car  Spring 
and  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  visiting  on  the  coast,  spending  some  time 
at  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  and  coming  on  to  San  Francisco 
shortly. 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works  have  been  turning  out  a  large 
quantity  of  the  new  hollow  edge  conveyor  belt,  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  secured  by  Brooks  &  Bateman,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  edges  of  the  conveyor  belts  are  turned  and  molded,' 
so  that  there  is  a  large  hollow  tube  on  each  edge,  the  tank  being 
even  with  the  back  of  the  belt  and  coming  up  on  the  upper  side  so 
that  the  belt  forms  a  trough.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  run  flat,  without  bending  like  the  ordinary  conveyor  belt, 
and  the  edges  being  hollow,  they  do  not  break  on  the  turn.  They 
are  also  making  a  concentrator  belt  with  the  hollow  edge.  T. 
R.  Brooks,  of  the  latter  firm,  who  is  also  manager  of  the  mining 
department  of  the  Risdon  Iron  Works,  will  make  a  trip  east 
this  spring  with  his  new  belt. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Sr.,  and  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  are  now  making  their 
usual  spring  trip  through  the  eastern  states.  Mr.  Runyan,  the 
secretary,  reports  that  business  is  beginning  to  pick  up,  the 
heavy  rains  having  started  an  increased  prosperity  for  both 
the  mining  and  agricultural  industries. 

Francis  A.  Hardy,  president  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Akron,  is  now  visiting  at  Del  Monte,  California,  and  will  come 
on  to  the  company's  branch  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  W.  B.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  company,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Miller  it  is  probable  that  the  retail  branch 
store  of  this  firm  on  Golden  Gate  avenue  will  have  its  per- 
manent location  selected.  C.  E.  Mathewson,  Pacific  coast  man- 
ager, has  returned  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  opened  a 
branch  store  for  the  company. 

Mr.  John  H.  Kelly,  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hendrie,  of  their  Denver  branch,  has  just  paid  a  visit 
to  the  western  representatives,  the  Phoeni.x  Rubber  Co.  He 
was  well  impressed  with  the  conditions  generally  and  with  the 
way  his  tires  are  gaining  a  foothold. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.'s 
local  branch,  reports  that  business  is  50  per  cent,  better  this 
month  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time,  and  that  collections 
are  very  fair. 

William  J.  Gorham,  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  is 
now  down  in  Los  Angeles,  where  his  firm  has  a  branch  store, 
which  is  reported  as  doing  the  bigest  automobile  tire  busi- 
ness it  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Parish,  of  San  Francisco,  also 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  Los  Angeles.  This  firm  is  doing  a  big 
business  in  its  fire  department,  having  obtained  lately  a  $25,000 
order  from  the  city  of  San  Diego;  another  for  a  motor  chem- 
ical engine  for  Pasadena ;  good  fire  hose  orders  from  Marsli- 
field  and  Bandon,  Oregon,  and  so  on  along  the  coast. 


ATLANTIC   CABLE  BUSINESS. 


RxjBBER  IN  Suspenders. — In  the  latest  styles  of  men's  suspend- 
ers, the  New  York  Sun  hears,  there  is  less  rubber  than  formerly 
The  elastic  is  confined  to  the  back  straps.  The  suspenders  com- 
posed largely  of  elastic  have  been  found  to  stretch  and  get  out 
of  shape  largely  from  the  heat  of  the  body. 


'T'HE  annual  report  of  The  Mackay  Companies  for  the  year 
•*•  ended  February  i,  1909,  shows  smaller  earnings,  but  on 
account  of  the  more  economical  operation  the  customary  divi- 
dends have  been  declared.  The  corporation  owns  all  or  part  of 
the  stock  of  102  cable,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  in 
America  and  Europe,  including  the  entire  capital  of  The  Com- 
mercial Cable  Co.  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  system.  The  income 
for  ,1908,  described  as  "from  investments  in  other  companies," 
was  $3,685,761.91.  The  dividends — 4  per  cent,  on  both  preferred 
and  common  shares — aggregate  $3,655,216.  The  lessened  income 
is  attributed  to  the  general  business  depression  during  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  interruption  of  submarine  cables  of  The 
Commercial  Cable  Co.  by  trawlers,  the  prevention  of  -which 
troubles  is  now  being  studied  by  a  British  government  com- 
mission. 

In  view  of  a  demand  in  some  quarters  that  the  transatlantic 
cable  rate  be  reduced  below  25  cents  a  word,  the  present  figure, 
George  Gray  Ward,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  The 
Commercial  Cable  Co.,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  company's  business  could  not  be  conducted  at  lower  rates 
than  are  now  charged.  It  is  stated  in  his  report  that  98  per  cent 
of  the  cable  messages  now  transmitted  are  in  cipher  code,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  each  code  word  represents  on  an  average  20 
plain  vi'ords,  so  that  cablegrams  in  code  bring  the  rate  down  to 
less  than  2  cents  a  word  for  the  translated  message.  Another 
point  made  is  that  because  of  the  difference  in  time  between 
Europe  and  America  the  business  hours  common  to  both  coun- 
tries are  only  a  small  part  of  the  day.  But  for  the  necessity  of 
transmitting  so  much  business  within  three  or  four  hours  each 
day  Mr.  Ward  says  that  one-half  of  the  present  number  of  At- 
lantic cables  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  traffic  now 
offered.  Mr.  Ward  says :  "The  Atlantic  cable  rate  is  the  lowest 
cable  ra;te  in  the  world  except  where  a  government  pays  the 
deficit  by  taxes." 

THE   GERMAN   CABLE   TO    BRAZIL. 

An  important  amount  of  gutta-percha  will  be  required  for 
the  new  cable  now  building  in  Germany  to  connect  that 
country  with  Brazil.  The  Brazilian  government  has  granted  a 
concession  to  the  Felten  &  Guillaume-Lahmeyer-Werke  Actien- 
gesellschaft,  of  Miilheim  on  Rhine,  to  lay  a  cable  from  either 
Pernambuco  or  Maceio,  in  Brazil,  to  Teneriffe  island,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  arrangements  are  to  be  made  with  the  South 
American  Cable  Co.  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  cable  to 
Brazil  to  be  in  operation  within  three  years  from  October  27, 
1908.  For  the  operation  of  this  cable  there  has  been  formed  at 
Cologne,  Germany,  the  Deutsch  Sudamerikanische  Telegraphen 
Gesellschaft  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  marks  [^^952,000].  The 
German  government,  it  is  understood,  will  grant  a  subsidy  to  the 
concern  which  will  guarantee  the  interest  and  the  amortization 
of  the  debentures  which  it  may  issue.  The  cable  is  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  important  company  the  works  of  which,  at 
Nordnham  on  Weser,  were  described  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  January  i,  1908  (page  109).  A  fact  which  make^  this 
information  of  interest  to  the  trade  in  general  is  the  connection 
with  the  German  cable  interest  of  Herr  Franz  Clouth,  the  im- 
portant rubber  manufacturer  of  Cologne. 

PBOGHESS  IN   WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

About  70  British-owned  ocean  going  steamers  are  now 
equipped  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
reported  to  be  about  to  recommend  legislation  requiring  all 
British-owned  ships  to  be  so  equipped.  The  Brazilian  govern- 
ment is  reported  to  have  ordered  four  land  stations  to  be  equipped 
with  the  Marconi  system,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  steamers  have  17  Marconi  installa- 
tions at  work. 
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RUBBER   SHOE    FACTORIES   RESUME. 

THE  rubber  shoo  lactories  fur  the  most  part  will  resume  oper- 
ations actively  with  the  beginning  of  this  month,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  business  year  in  this  branch  cjf 
the  trade.  During  the  past  winter  the  factories  were  operated 
with  much  less  than  the  customary  regularity,  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  winter,  caused  a  lessened  demand  for  rubber  footwear.  Dur- 
ing March,  however,  most  of  the  factories  were  in  operation,  so 
that  a  shut-down  of  only  a  week  prior  to  April  i  occurred  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  inventory 
customary  at  the  end  of  the  business  year.  As  a  rule  the  grinding 
of  rubber  will  begin  on  Monday,  April  5,  and  work  will  be  re- 
sumed in  the  various  departments  day  by  day,  so  that  the 
factories  will  be  in  full  operation  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

RUBBER    SUBSTITUTE    FACTORY    BURNED. 

The  factory  buildings  at  Fairlield,  Connecticut,  of  Tyson 
Brothers  (Robert  E.  and  William  II.  Tyson),  makers  of  rubber 
substitute  and  supplies,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  6.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  a  back  draft  from  the  furnace. 
Owing  to  the  inflammable  material  in  stock  the  fire  soon  gained 
such  headway  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  firemen. 
Tyson  Brothers  speedily  secured  another  plant  at  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  and  already  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders,  of  which 
they  have  a  very  satisfactory  number  in  hand. 

AFFAIRS  OF  EUGENE  ARNSTEIN. 

In  the  matter  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Eugene  Arnstein,  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  cements,  in  Chicago  [see  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World,  March  i,  1909,  page  225],  a  meeting  of  merchandise 
creditors  was  held  in  Chicago  on  March  s,  at  which  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  into  the  assets  and  to  protect  the 
merchandise  creditors.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  T.  R. 
Palmer,  president  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  appears  that  the  merchandise  liabilities  amount  to 
$133,000,  and  that  there  is  owing  to  the  banks  and  others  $110,000, 
in  addition  to  a  claim  of  a  former  employe  for  $40,000,  with 
which  latter  item  the  creditors'  committee  desire  to  take  no 
action.  Counsel  for  Mr.  Arnstein  have  submitted  to  creditors  a 
statement  showing  liabilities  of  $290,500  (including  the  claim  of 
the  former  employe)   and  assets  of  $217,000. 

RECENT    ANNUAL    ELECTIONS. 

The  Cincinnati  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Cincinnati). — J. 
M.  Crawford,  president;  Fred  A.  Geier,  vice-president;  S.  D. 
Baldwin,  treasurer  and  general  manager;  F.  D.  Scherl,  secre- 
tary ;  additional  directors,  Casper  H.  Rowe,  James  A.  Green, 
Samuel  E.  Hillcs,  and  George  McG.  Morris. 

Marion  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Marion,  Indiana). — 
Directors :  J.  L.  Barley,  Robert  J.  Spencer,  L.  C.  Lillard,  John 
Prior,  M.  Gartland,  C.  E.  Van  Vactor  and  R.  E.  Lucas.  Mr. 
Gartland  succeeds  Joseph  HuUey,  a  member  of  the  board  from 
the  beginning,  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  Officers ;  J.  L. 
Barley,  president;  Robert  J.  Spencer,  vice-president;  Hiram 
Beshore,  treasurer ;  R.  E.  Lucas,  secretary  and  general  manager. 

FAILURE    IN    THE    WINDOW    STRIP    TRADE. 

A  PETITION  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Roebuck'? 
Weather  Strip  and  Wire  Screen  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
by  an  attorney  for  creditors  with  claims  for  $71,769.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  company  is  insolvent  and  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
on  March  2  by  making  a  preferential  payment  of  $1,200  to  a 
certain  rubber  company.  Lindsay  Russell  has  been  appointed 
receiver.      In    December    last    the    company    reported    assets    of 


$252,744  and  liabilities  of  $104,811.  The  business  was  established 
in  1858  by  Samuel  Roebuck,  who  died  on  February  9  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  after  having  retired  from  business. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

L.  J.  MuTTY  Co.,  February  4,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts; capital  authorized,  $120,000.  Directors:  Louis  J.  Mutty, 
president  and  treasurer ;  Robert  R.  Gurney,  clerk ;  John  B. 
Mutty.  They  succeed  to  the  business  of  L.  J.  Mutty  Co.,  who  for 
some  years  have  been  supplying  mackintosh  cloths  for  automo- 
bile tops  and  such  like  goods  at  Xo.  276  Devonshire  street, 
Boston. 

Liberty  Rubberized  Specialty  Co.,  January  8,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York ;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators :  Henry  Feld- 
man  (No.  2170  Fulton  street),  Louis  Smith,  and  David  Cohen, 
all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Dick  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  February  10,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York;  capital,  $1,000.  Gustave  Weinburg  (No.  17 
East  Ninety-seventh  street),  and  Maurice  M.  Faber,  New  York 
city;  Richard  Shippen,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Dependable  Auto  Tire  Co.,  February  3,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware;  capital  authorized,  $1,000,000.  Incorporators:  R. 
R.  Hansell,  George  H.  B.  Martin,  and  S.  C.  Seymour,  all  of 
Philadelphia. 

Indianapolis  Rubber  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Indiana,  on  February  19,  1909,  qualified  to 
transact  business  in  Illinois,  under  the  foreign  corporations  act 
of  iJie  latter  State.  Object,  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  rubber 
goods. 

Buffalo  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  February  11,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
New  York;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:  George  M.  Steele, 
Thomas  C.  Ringgold,  and  George  C.  Criuel,  all  of  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Universal  Rim  Co.,  February  25,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois ;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators :  Charles  Gilbert  Hawley, 
Ross  E.  Aiken  and  Erie  K.  Baker.  Principal  office,  800  Rail- 
way Exchange  building,  Chicago. 

The  A.  E,  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  March  3,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  Connecticut;  capital  $15,000.  Incorporators:  Arthur  E.  .Mling, 
F.  W.  Ailing  and  Clarence  E.  Ailing.  The  new  corporation 
takes  over  the  business  of  The  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  of  New 
Haven,  incorporated  May  9,  1901,  to  acquire  the  wholesale  and 
retail  rubber  goods  store  at  No.  13  Church  street  in  that  city. 
-Arthur  E.  Ailing,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  new  corporation, 
has  been  interested  in  the  Ailing  rubber  syndicate  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  connected  with  the  New  Haven  store  since  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Ailing  interest.  He  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  store. 

Royal  Rubber  Co.,  March  8,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio ; 
capital  $50,000.  Incorporators :  A.  M.  Cole,  Samuel  J.  Cole, 
George  N.  Eby,  Edmund  H.  Cole,  Oscar  Dickerhoof  and  H.  N. 
Eby.  The  company  will  succeed  the  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  recently 
incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of  druggists'  sundries  and 
molded  goods  at  Barberton,  Ohio.  The  «ew  company  intend  to 
enlarge  the  manufacturing  facilities  and  locate  in  Akron.  George 
N.  Eby  has  been  the  principal  owner  of  the  business. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.,  a  corporation  of  New  York,  on 
March  9,  1909,  qualified  to  transact  business  in  Illinois  under 
the  foreign  corporations  act  of  that  State.  The  incorporators 
named  are  E.  S.  Williams,  W.  H.  Gleason,  and  C.  C.  Case.  The 
capital  in  Illinois  is  $50,000. 

Dow  Rim  Co.,  March  15,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New  York; 
capital  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Francis  J.  Erwin  (No.  219  West 
Twelfth  street),  and  William  H.  Heagerty,  New  York  citv; 
Emma  W.  Renne,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
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NEW   FACTORY    OF    THE   TRAUN    RUBBER    CO. 

The  name  Traiin  has  long  been  known  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  india-rubber,  dating  back  very  many  years  at 
Harburg  a/Elbe.  Some  years  ago  the  parent  company  estab- 
lished an  agency  in  the  United.  States  for  certain  of  their  goods 
manufactured  in  Germany,  and  in  addition  started  a  small  factory 
in  Brooklyn,  which  was  then  called  the  Excelsior  Rubber  Co. 
Later  they  purchased  a  plant  in  College  Point,  Long  Island, 
which  they  equipped  with  rubber  machinery,  and  notably  en- 
larged their  line  of  products.  To-day 'this  factory,  operated  un- 
der the  style  Traun  Rubber  Co.,  under  the  management  of  Mi, 
Felix  Schwemer,  vice-president  and  superintendent,  is  a  model 
in  its  line.  The  goods  manufactured  are  largely  specialties,  such 
as  dental  and  stamp  rubber,  together  with  a  fine  line  of  drug- 
gists' sundries.  As  would  be  expected  much  has  been  done  in 
hard  rubber,  particularly  parts  that  are  applicable  to  the  drug- 
gists' sundries  line. 

The  factory  buildings  are  of  brick,  of  mill  construction,  and 
equipped  throughout  with  modern  labor  saving  devices.  The 
power  plant  consists  of  two  boilers  of  250  h.p.,  a  200  h.p.  high  speed 
Hewes  &  Phillips  engine,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant.  The 
rubber  machinery  embraces  a  washer  and  mixer,  4  grinders,  I 
calender,  several  tubing  machines,  and  a  number  of  large  double 
ended   vulcanizers.     The    factory   has   a    fully   equipped   machine 
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shop,  a  department  where  it  makes  all  of  its  own  molds,  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop  for  heavy  work.  The  business  employs  about 
200  hands.  The  present  plant  is  so  laid  out  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  expansion,  and  indeed  plans  are  already  in  hand  for 
more  buildings  and  additional  machinery. 

The  product  of  the  factory  is  marketed  through  the  New  York 
office  and  salesroom,  under  the  direct  charge  of  IVIr.  William 
Schrader,  treasurer  of  the  Traun  Rubber  Co.,  and  Mr.  William 
Ehlers,  secretary. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Henry  R.  Towne,  president;  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
William  A.  Marble,  and  Robert  C.  Ogden,  first,  second  and  third 
vice  presidents ;  Gustav  Vintschger,  treasurer ;  Samuel  C.  Mead, 
secretary,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  counsel. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  new  factory  of  Wilkie  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  whose  removal  from  Lynn  to  Saugus,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  reported  lately,  the  employes'  association  called  the 
Ebonite  had  charge  of  the  program,  which  was  interesting  and 
carried  out  with  great  success. 

A  recent  fire  at  Dallas,  Texas,  was  reported  to  have  caused 
damage  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  to  the  stock  of  Appel  &  Bur- 
well  Rubber  and  Tire  Co. 

The  plant  of  Imperial  Rubber  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio)  was 
damaged  by  a  recent  windstorm  which  removed  a  large  part  of 
the  roof. 


TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  directors  of  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  $4  per  share  on  the  common  stock 
of  the  company,  payable  on  March  15. 

Siemon  Hard  Rubber  Corporation  (Bridgeport,  Conn.)  have 
appointed  as  their  Western  representative  George  T.  Wcstcott, 
No.  152  East  Lake  street,  Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  their  telephone 
and  other  goods  made  of  hard  rubber  substitute. 

Hope  Webbing  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island)  have  arranged 
for  the  sale  of  their  electrical  tapes  and  kindred  goods  in 
Western  territory  through  the  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Chicago. 

General  Electric  Co.  have  removed  their  New  England  branch 
office  from  No.  84  State  street,  Boston,  to  their  works  at  West 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

The  copartnership  existing  between  Max  M.  Berzen  and  Nat 
E.  Berzen,  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  Berzen  &  Co.,  dealers  :n 
scrap  rubber  and  manila  rope,  at  No.  226  Front  street.  New 
York,  has  been  dissolved  as  from  March  i.  The  business  will  be 
continued  at  the  same  address  by  Nat  E.  Berzen. 

The  fortieth  regular  quarterly  preferred  dividend  of  l54  per 
cent,  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  was  payable  on 
March  15,  checks  being  mailed  to  register  addresses. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Van  Derbeck,  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
'  railroad  rubber  department  of  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Cos.,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  similar  department  for  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  at  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Henderson,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years 
in  the  crude  rubber  market,  and  latterly  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Robinson  &  Co.  (New  York),  in  this  trade,  will  be  established 
in  business  as  a  rubber  broker  on  his  own  account,  at  No.  82 
Beaver  street.  New  York,  from  March   I. 

Connecticut  Rubber  Co.  (Hartford,  Conn.),  incorporated  No- 
vember, 1901,  and  engaged  before  and  since  in  the  retail  rubber 
goods  trade,  have  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The 
company  is  reported  solvent,  but  the  owners  desire  to  go  out 
of  business. 

Hugh  Bullock,  late  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Beacon 
Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  has  removed  to  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
where  h^  will  be  factory  manager  of  the  new  Converse  Rubber 
Shoe  Co. 

The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Co.  give  notice  of  the  re- 
moval of  their  offices  from  No.  200  Water  street.  New  York,  to 
No.  2  Rector  street  (in  the  United  States  Express  building). 

Henry  L.  Shippy,  connected  with  the  business  of  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Co.  since  1875,  and  latterly  treasurer  of  their 
New  York  branch,  has  resigned  on  account  of  his  desiring  to 
retire  from  business,  and  is  succeeded  by  W.  P.  Bown;ian, 
hitherto  manager  of  the   Roebling's    Cleveland   branch. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Owens  assumes  his  new  duties  as  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
on  April  i,  filling  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Foster.  Assistant  Sales  Manager  H.  S.  Marsh  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Owens  as  manager  of  the  Boston  branch. 

Referring  to  newspaper  reports  that  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  were  considering  the  lowering  of  their  prices,  the  company 
have  authorized  a  denial,  pointing  out  the  considerable  advance 
in  crude  rubber  that  has  taken  place  since  the  present  prices  for 
their  goods  were  fixed. 

The  directors  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  oi  lyi  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  and  2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  de- 
clared a  stock  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  and 
an  extra  2  per  cent,  besides.  The  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1909,  is  expected  to  show  as  large  net  earnings 
as  for  the  preceding  year,  as  operating  expenses  should  show  a 
substantial  decrease  through  curtailed  factory  operations. 
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NEW   INCOHPOHATIONS. 

Electrical  Insulating  and  SiKcialiy  Co.,  February  24,  1909, 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio ;  capital.  $50,000.  Incorporators :  Samuel 
S.  Jeffries,  Dr.  H.  E.  McClery,  Joseph  McCann,  Oren  Jeffrie.-;, 
and  O.  C,  Ingalls.  The  company  will  manufacture  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  substitute  for  rubber,  for  insulating  and  other  purposes. 
Charles  C.  Clark  has  been  elected  president. 

Reliable  Rubber  Co.,  February  i,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York;  capital  $15,000.  To  manufacture  rubber  clothing,  sundries 
and  specialties.  Samuel  L.  Riley,  president;  Louis  Brown,  vice- 
president;  John  A.  Riley,  secretary,  Horace  E.  Patrick,  treas- 
urer ;  Henry  G.  Gerhard,  superintendent.  Main  office :  Tuckahoc, 
N.  Y. ;  factory,  Hronxville,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Rubber  Paint  Co.,  February  11,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware:  capital  authorized  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
Charles  W.  Lamon,  Boylston  J.  Gossler  and  W.  I.  N.  Lofland. 

Jamison-Semple  Co.,  March  3,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York ;  capital  $30,000.  To  make  surgical  rubber  goods.  Incor- 
porators:  James  Gough  Jamison  (No.  309  West  Ninety-thinl 
street),  Thomas  D.  Semple  and  Bernard  .N.  Jamison,  .-ill  of  Nrw 
York  City. 

AN   ASBESTOS   MONOPOLY. 

Rki'ORTs  from  Canada  are  that  an  important  merger  of  as- 
bestos interests  has  taken  place,  under  the  style  Amalgamatccl 
.•\sbestos  Corporation,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  $17,500,000,  ■>[ 
which  $7,500,000  in  first  mortgage  bonds,  $1,875,000  in  cumulative 
7  per  cent,  preferred  shares,  and  $8,125,000  in  common  shares. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  new  corporation  will  control  70  p.;- 
cent,  of  the  world's  present  production  of  asbestos. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  ARCHER  RUBBER  CO. 
The  .\rcher  Rubber  Co.  (Milford,  Massachusetts),  have  re- 
moved to  the  factory  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Milford 
Rubber  Co..  in  the  same  town.  The  sale  of  the  premises  to  Frank 
P.  Lee  was  reported  in  these  columns  last  month.  Mr.  Lee 
is  treasurer  of  the  Archer  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  something 
over  two  years  ago  to  engage  in  the  waterproofing  trade ;  the 
president  is  Calvert  B.  Archer,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Milford   Rubber   Co. 

INCREASE   OF   CAPITAL. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven)  have  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut  a  certificate  of  increase  of 
their  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  It  is  under- 
stood that  an  important  programme  of  'business  extension  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  company.  It  is  just  seventeen  years  since 
The  Indi.\  Rudher  World  reported  an  increase  in  the  capital  of 
the  Seamless  company  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,'  and  such  in- 
creases have  continued  to  be  made  until  the  total  nt)w  reaches 
the    large   figure    mentioned   aljovc. 

HEANY    INStn-ATED     WIRE    INTERESTS. 

A  NEW  company  called  The  Ileany  Co.  has  been  organized 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  take  over  the  business  of  The 
Heany  Fireproof  Wire  Co.  and  of  the  Teter-Heany  Develop- 
ment Co.,  both  with  plants  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  capital 
stock  is  $3,500,000,  and  the  main  office  is  at  No.  25  Broad 
street.  New  York.  The  tungsten  lamp  business  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  subsidiary  corporation,  the  Heany  Lamp  Co.  The 
interests  involved  arc  the  same  as  those  that  control  the  Hahir- 
sliaw  Wire  Co.  (New  York),  several  members  of  the  Mabirshavv 
board  holding  seals  in  that  of  The  Heany  Co. 

■•THERMOID"    BRAKE   LINING    FOR    MOTOR   CARS. 

An  unusually  attractive  publication  entitled  "The  Automobile 
of  1909"  is  an  album  of  views  of  more  than  a  .score  of  lead- 
ing makes  of  automobiles,  interspersed  with  fine  photogravures 
of  motoring  scenes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  con- 
nection with  each  make  of  motor  car  mentioned  its  specifica- 
tions are  given,  and  in  each  case  the  brakes  are  mentioned  as 
being  lined  with  "Thermoid,"  which  is  manufactured  by  the 
Trenton   Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.    (Trenton,  New  Jersey). 


TRADE   NEWS  NOTES. 

The  regular  quarterlx-  dividend  of  $2  per  share  on  the  stock  of 
the  Boston  Belting  Co.  is  payable  on  April  i. 

The  quarterly  dividend  of  2'/^  per  cent,  of  Westinghousc  Air 
Brake  Co.  is  payable  April  10. 

The  directors  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  (New  Y'ork) 
on  March  16  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock,  making  5  per  cent,  for  the  year,  the  last  three 
previous  dividends  having  been  I  per  cent,  quarterly. 

The  directors  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited, 
have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  i.)4  per  cent,  on  the 
common  shares,  payable  on  April  i. 

The  Boston-Panama  Timber  and  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation 
of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World,  has 
been  planned  to  engage  in  the  hard  wood  export  from  the  "Rio 
Congo"  timber  tract  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  incidentally 
to  develop  any  other  interests  for  which  this  region  may  bo 
suited,  including  the  collection  of  wild  rubber.  Charles  G. 
Brazier,  of  Collins  &  Fairbanks  Co.,  No.  381  Washington  street, 
Boston,  is  among  those  interested. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Co.  will  lay  a  submarine  cable  between 
New  York  and  Newfoundland,  1,700  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000  or  more.  The  cable  will  be  built  up  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Co.,  Limited  (London),  and 
under  the  contract  is  to  be  in  operation  not  later  than  August   1. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Morrison,  having  retired  from  active  business,  after 
having  been  identified  with  the  rubber  trade  for  twenty-three 
years,  latterly  as  treasurer, -and  general  manager  of  the  Read- 
ing Rubber  Manufacturing 'Co.  (Reading,  Massachusetts),  Mr. 
William  H.  Marland  has  be^iv  elected  treasurer  of  this  company. 

J.  &  H.  Phillips,  dealers  in  rubber  goods  and  linoleums  at 
No.  136  Sixth  street,  Pittsburgh,  since  1855.  have  leased  for  ten 
years  a  new  building  on  Liberty  avenue,  which  they  will  occupy 
in  future.  Five  members  of  the  firm  arc  heirs  of  an  estate  to 
which  the  Sixth  street  building  belongs,  and  the  building  has  been 
vacated  by  the  firm'  to  facilitate  a  division  among  the  heirs. 

Tlic  Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  are.  making  further  additions 
to  their  plant  at  Walpole,  Mass.  The  present  addition  is  to 
accommodate  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  molded  rubber 
department.  Bushings,  pump  valves,  rubber  mats  and  car  steps 
are  also  some  of  the  specialties  of  the  rubber  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co. 

The  Buffalo  (New  York)  office  of  the  New  York  Belting  and 
Packing  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  removed  to  No.  260  Carolina 
street. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  has  taken  action 
protesting  against  a  proposition  now  being  considered  by  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington,  having  in  view  a  change  in  the  basis  of  assessing 
dutiable  values  from  the  present  basis  of  current  market  values 
in  the  country  of  export  to  the  selling  price  in  the  LTnited  States. 

The  Monroe  Rubber  and  Metal  Co.  (Rochester,  New  York), 
have  certified  to  the  secretary  of  state  an  increase  of  capital  stock 
from  $3,500  to  $7,000.  Abraham  E.  Hork  is  president  and 
Joseph  Marine  secretary. 

The  Empire  .Automobile  Tire  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  are 
erecting  a  large  addition  to  their  plant — a  duplication  of  the  build- 
ing put  up  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Alexander  O.  Holroyd,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
with  the  first  introduction  here  of  the  Dunlop  tire,  and  latterly  at 
the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  as  manager  of  their  Dunlop 
tire  department,  has  gone  to  Daytona,  Florida,  as  manager  of 
the  Prince  George  Hotel  there. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopce  Falls,  Massachusetts),  are  re- 
ferred to  as  having  closed  a  contract  for  equipping  with  their 
removable  rims  and  bolted-on  tires  all  the  machines  which  may 
he  turned  out  this  year  by  the  Webb  Motor  Fire  Apparatus  Co., 
of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  the  initial  order  calling  for  50  sets  of 
60  V  40  tires. 
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RUBBER    GOODS    JtiNUFACTUKING    CO.— ANNUAL. 

Thk  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York"),  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
the  transaction  of  any  other  business  which  may  properly  be 
brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  company,  No.  15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  Thursday,  April  8,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Under  the  New  Jersey 
corporation  law  no  share  of  stock  may  be  voted  at  this  meet- 
ing  which    shall   have    been    transferred   after    March    19. 

OBITUARY— WILLIAM    H.    WHALEN. 

\\'iLLi.\M  H.  W'haien  died  at  bis  home.  No.  325  Central  Park 
West,  in  New  York,  on  March  2.  The  trouble  was  uraemia,  of 
which  he  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Whalen  was  born 
in  Boston  on  February  5,  1851,  and  at  an  early  age  his  tastes  led 
him  to  find  employment  in  a  railroad  office — that  of  the  Old 
Colony  road. 
O  n  reaching 
his  twenty-first 
year  Mr.  Wha- 
l.en  went  to 
Chicago  to  ac- 
cept a  position 
with  what  is 
now  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  of 
which  he  be- 
came assistant 
purchasing 
agent.  In  1899 
he  returned  to 
the  East,  this 
time  as  pur- 
chasing agent 
for  the  Dela- 
ware, Lacka- 
wanna &  West- 
e  r  n  railroad. 
At  this  time  he 
made  liis  home 
in  the  Oranges, 
in   New  Jersey. 

In  1903  Mr. 
Whalen  became  general  purchasing  agent  for  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  -which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Whalen  had  under  his  charge  a  large 
volume  of  business  detail,  including  at  one  time  the  buying  of 
crude  rubber  for  the  factories  operated  by  the  Rubber  Goods 
company  in  connection  with  which  it  was  at  times  necessary  to 
go  abroad.  Apart  from  his  business  connections,  he  was  promi- 
nent in  Masonic  circles,  being  past  high  priest  of  Normal  Chap- 
ter, Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  Chicago,  and  holding  various  other 
positions.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  his  late  home,  and  the  interment  was  at 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

*         *         * 

George  C.  Houghton,  for  some  years  past  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  National  Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  secretary  of  the  Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  with 
offices  at  No.  166  Essex  street,  Boston,  died  on  March  5  at  his 
home  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

^:  *  t- 

RoBERT  A.  Perkins,  whose  death  was  reported  recently,  was 
personal  attendant  to  the  late  Hon.  E.  S.  Converse  after  that 
gentleman  had  become  blind,  after  which  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  still  l.ilcr  dial  of  the  iltic.T 
Rubber  Co.,  of  LUica,  New  York. 


The  Late  William  Henry  Whalen. 

[Purchasing  Agent  of  tlie   Rubber   Goods   Manu- 
facturing   Co.] 


IRArE  NEWS  NOTES. 

Thk  old  Pope  Manufacturing  Co. — the  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion— have  been  formally  dissolved  by  a  decree  signed  by  Vice 
Chancellor  Howell,  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  petition  for  the 
decree  it  was  stated  that  all  claims  against  the  company  had 
been  paid.  The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut  have  taken  over  from  the  receivers  all  the 
property  of  the  old  company,  and  is  now  the  only  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Co.  doing  business. 

The  treasury  department  at  Washington  has  issued  an  ordei' 
allowing  a  drawback  upon  exports  of  hose  supporters  manu- 
factured by  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  with  the 
use  of  iiTiported  elastic  webbing,  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the 
imported  material,  less  i  per  cent. 

The  only  feature  of  the  mechanical  goods  situation  is  the  con- 
tinued heavy  demand  for  rubber  tires,  which  is  estimated  by 
some  authorities  to  take  up  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
consumption  of  crude  rubber. 

The  factory  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  is  being  provided  with  better  protec- 
tion against  fire,  through  the  installation  of  a  large  water  main 
from  the  mill  pond,  connected  with  hydrants  about  the  premises. 

.\n  action  has  been  brought  against  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
(Chicago)  by  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  seeking  a 
perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  Chicago  firm  from  using  the 
name  of  the  latter  in  their  catalogues  or  other  publications. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  a  mail  order  house,  and  the  rubber 
company   state   that    they    do    not   sell    in   that   trade. 

Mr.  Gove  S.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  general  sales  agent 
of  the  Combination  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey),  and  the  marketing  of  this  company's  goods  will 
in  future  be  through  their  New  York  office,  No.  13  Park  row. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Rubbertex  Cloth  and  Paper  Co.,  a  corporation  formed  under 
the  laws  of  Indiana  in  1905,  have  qualified  to  transact  business 
in  Illinois,  and  the  principal  offices  have  been  removed  from 
Logansport,    Indiana,   to   Chicago. 

Gladiator  Packing  and  Rubber  Co.,  No.  iiS  East  Third  street, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  carry  a  special  line — "Gladiator"  brands 
— of  mechanicals  and  molded  goods,  together  with  asbestos  and 
other  engine  room  supplies.  Sydney  L.  Plant  is  president ; 
C.  R.  Chase,  vice-president  and  manager;  A.  G.  Wright,  secre- 
tary ;  and  Citizens'  National  Bank,  treasurer. 

William  Seward,  Jr.,  some  time  secretary  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  works  Co.  and  later  with  the  Seward  Rubber  Co.,  has 
become  connected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Michelin 
Tire  Co. 

The  BergdoU  Co.,  operating  30  taxicabs  in  Philadelphia,  have 
closed  a  contract  for  the  equipment  of  their  cabs  hereafter  with 
tires  made  by  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  (Hartford.  Connecticut),  issue  for 
the  1909  trade  a  handsome  catalogue  of  their  "Columbia"  and 
"Hartford"  bicycles.  These  wheels  are  equipped  with  the  same 
tires  that  were  formerly  made  by  the  Pope  coinpany  themselves, 
when  they  owned  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works.  Their  standard 
equipment  is  "Hartford"  tires  with  "G  &  J"  clincher  as  an  option 
and  Dunlop  tires  for  export  trade. 

TO    PLANT    RUBBER    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    (»). 

There  was  registered  in  Itngland,  on  February  22,  a  com- 
pany styled  Myakka,  Limited,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
^240,000,  to  acquire  lands  in  the  state  of  Florida,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  side,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa  bay,  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  planters  and  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  in  cotton,  oils,  and  fiber,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and 
other  gums.  The  registered  office  is  at  70  Queen  Victoria  street,- 
E.   C,   London. 
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COMSUMEBS'    RUBBER    CO. 

The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  have 
materially  increased  their  output  of  rubber-covered  wire  since 
January  i,  a  recent  individual  shipment  aggregating  1,000,000 
feet.  The  company  have  started  the  manufacture  of  a  general 
line  of  rubber  footwear,  including  tennis  shoes,  good  orders  for 
which  are  already  booked  for  innnediatc  shipment.  They  will 
make  a  specialty  of  catering  for  foreign  business  on  tennis  shoes, 
and  claim  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  any  manufacturer  of 
this  class  of  goods. 

TBADE  NEWS   NOTES. 

The  original  and  onl.\  refiner  nf  fossil  tlour,  Colonel  D.  S. 
Collins,  is  back  in  the  field  and  plans  soon  to  visit  the  rubber 
trade.  His  company,  the  Oxford  Tripoli  Co.,  have  long  been 
known  to  both  American  and  European  manufacturers. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  have  contracted  to  supply 
tires  for  25  new  De  Dion-Bouton  omnibuses  for  the  Fifth  avenue 
service  of  the  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  which  company 
have  been  using  Hartford  tires  for  10  years. 

The  Western  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  have  been  incorporated 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  will  handle  the  products  of  The 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Oliio),  at  No.  1737 
(irand  avenue.  The  company  includes  W.  E.  Fouse  and  William 
F.  O'Neill,  both  lately  of  Akron. 

The  progress  of  motoring  in  Mexico  is  indicated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tire  repairing  shops  in  that  country.  One  such  estab- 
lishment is  that  of  Cia.  Vulcanizadora  Mexicana,  S.  A.,  of 
Mexico  City. 

Mr.  G.  Edward  Habich,  of  Boston,  well  known  as  a  marketer 
of  crude  rubber  in  New  England,  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  been  visiting  important  crude  rubber  houses. 

Mesta  Machine  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania)  are  now  man- 
ufacturing rubber  machinery,  and  have  retained  Mr.  M.  P.  Fil- 
lingham  as  consulting  engineer. 

.Mr.  Edward  E.  Huber,  of  the  firm  of  Eberhard  Faber  (New 
York)  and  secretary  of  the  Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers' 
Assocaition,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Huber,  is  sailing  on  April  I  by 
the  steamer  Carpalliia  for  Naples,  for  a  vacation  of  two  months 
or  more. 

The  great  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  has  caused  the 
public  for  the  most  part  to  overlook  the  bicycling  interest,  but 
the  fact  that  bicycles  yet  fill  an  important  place  in  the  trade  is 
evident  from  the  success  of  the  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.  (Kokomo, 
Indiana),  founded  in  the  year  1895,  and  devoted  constantly  since 
to  the  manufacture  of  tires,  though  they  have  never  yet  taken 
on  automobile  tires.  Their  output  lately,  however,  has  included 
a  considerable  production  of  motorcycle  tires,  which  are  made 
in  clinclier  form.     Their  bicycle  tires  are  of  the  single  tube  type. 

In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Howison,  of  the  I^ondon  rubber 
trade,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  his  firm 
was  referred  to  as  representing,  among  other  American  con- 
cerns, the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
the  article  referred  to  was  written  some  time  before  its  appear- 
ance, and  that  when  it  was  printed  Messrs.  Howison  &  Co., 
Limited,  had  already  ceased  to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany. 

COLT— BAKRY  MORE. 

Mr.  Russell  Griswold  Colt  and  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  were 
married  in  Hyde  Park,  near  Boston,  on  March  15.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Maurice  Barrymore  and  Georgia  Drew 
Barrymore,  and  a  niece  of  John  Drew— three  of  the  most  notable 
members  of  the  dramatic  profession  in  America— and  is  herself  a 
popular  favorite  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Colt  is  the  elder  son  of 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  and  at  one  time  held  a  position  in  the  general  offices  of  that 
company.  He  was  one  of  Commodore  Benedict's  party  to 
ascend  the  Amazon  in  the  tour  described  in  Mr.  Arthur's  book, 
"Ten  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Yacht."  Mr.  Colt  will  enter  the  Stock 
Exchange  firm  of  H.  L.  Horton  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 


PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Till-;  Hon.  \\  illi;cni  .\1.  h  ins,  foruicrly  president  of  tlie  General 
Rubber  Co.,  and  long  familiar  with  conditions  of  the  rubber  trade 
and  of  the  principal  rubber  producing  countries,  is  the  head  of 
the  commission  appointed  some  time  ago  to  revise  the  charter  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  now 
being  c-onsidercd  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  at  Albany. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  president  of  The 
Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Meyers,  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  was  announced 
to  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride  at  noon  on  March  31. 

On  March  10,  at  West  Paris,  Vermont,  was  celebrated  the  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Dunham,  there  being  present  28  of  their  descendants,  including 
their  three  sons — Charles  W.,  George  L.,  and  Lyndon  L. — who 
are  members  of  the  wholesale  shoe  house  of  Dunham  Brothers 
Co.,  of  Brattlc'boro,  Vermont,  one  of  the  leading  concerns  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Dunham  firm  are  distributors 
in   the  East  of  the   "Ball  brand"   rubbers,  made  at   Mishawaka. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Paul,  president  of  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  (Bos- 
ton), who  has  been  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  is  on  his  way 
south  for  a  few  weeks'  recuperation. 

Mr.  John  H.  Flint,  treasurer  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  (An- 
dover,  Massachusetts),  has  returned  from  a  month  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Francis  fL  Appleton,  of  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Sons  (Boston), 
will  spend  the  month  of  April  in  Bermuda. 

>[r.  George  M.  Allerton,  general  manager  of  the  Seamless 
Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  has  been  seriously  ill, 
but  .It  l;ist  reports  was  on  the  mend. 


WASTE    RUBBER    SITUATION. 


'  I  'HE  waste  rubber  market  in  the  United  States  recently  has 
■*■  been  marked  by  the  unusual  condition  of  foreign  shoes 
being  quoted  at  prices  as  high  or  higher  than  domestic,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  certain  reclaimers  accustomed  to  using 
imported  stock  for  some  of  their  products  do  not  desire  to 
make  a  change,  and  in  view  of  lessened  supplies  abroad  have  been 
paying  an  advance  on  imports  over  the  price  of  domestic  waste 
rubber.  The  rubber  shoes  imported  in  the  past  have  come  mainly 
from  Russia,  where  a  standard  has  been  established  in  quality 
and  packing.  Such  other  rubber  shoes  as  are  imported  may 
be  bought  for  a  little  less.  Old  rubber  shoes  are  entered  largely 
from  other  than  Russian  ports,  but  tlie  origin  is  mainly  in 
Russia. 

Some  two  years  ago  an  export  duty  equal  to  2j^  cents  a  pound 
on  waste  rubber  from  Russia  went  into  effect,  since  which  time 
the  trade  in  such  goods  has  declined  very  measurably.  The 
two  principal  rubber  factories  in  Russia  have  established  re- 
claiming plants,  first  for  their  own  needs,  and  latterly  have  be- 
come exporters  of  reclaimed  rubber  to  an  important  extent  to 
other  European  countries.  In  this  they  have  a  distinct  advantage, 
not  only  in  drawing  for  supplies  upon  a  market  near  at  hand,  but 
in  being  able  to  purchase  waste  rubber  more  cheaply  than  the 
outside  world  can  now  obtain  Russian  stock.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Russian  companies  referred  to  have  approached  some  im- 
portant consumers  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing trade  here.  Up  to  date  reclaimed  rubber  has  not  been  im- 
ported in  America;  on  the  other  hand,  large  quantities  made  here 
have  gone  abroad.  The  tariff  law  of  the  United  States  does  not 
specify  reclaimed  rubber,  but  imports  of  such  material  presumably 
would  be  dutiable  under  the  general  provision  imposing  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  "all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part"  not  provided  for  in  the  schedule. 


B.\GriPES  as  now  made  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of  india- 
rubber,  for  the  bags,  which  are  made  "straight"  or  "shaped,"  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  Bagpipes  are  listed  by  one  leading  British 
rubber  manufacturer  as  high  as  99  shillings  [=about  $24]. 
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THE  RUBBER  INTEREST  IN  EUROPE. 


DR.    ING.    ADOLF    PRINZHORN. 

THE  senate  of  the  Technisclie  Hochsclmlc  (technical  high 
school)  of  Charlottenburg  (Berlin)  have  conferred  a  notable 
distinction  upon  Herr  Adolf  Prinzhorn,  until  recently  managing 
director  of  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-Compagnie, 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering.  This  is  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  in  behalf  of  the 
development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Germany.  This  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  first  time  that  a  representative  of  this  trade  has 
been  thus  favored,  and  the  honor  is  appreciated  by  the  whole 
rubber  interest. 

BETTER    DUNLOP    BUSINESS    IN    GERMANY. 

The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Aktiengesellschaft,  at 
Hanau,  closed  their  second  business  year  with  gross  trading 
profits  of  870,460  marks  [=  $207,169.50],  against  829,846  marks 
last  year.  General  costs  amounted  to  600,255  marks,  and  after 
writing  off  for  depreciation  and  bad  debts,  a  net  profit  remained 
of  223,018  marks,  against  105,526  marks  last  year.  A  dividend 
of  4  per  cent,  was  declared— calling  for  $49,900— against  nothing 
last  year,  and  the  carry  over  is  75,650  marks. 

AFFAIRS    OF   VOIGHT    &    WINDE    (BERLIN). 

The  directors  of  Gummivvaren-Fabrik  Voight  &  Winde, 
.\ktiengesellschaft,  of  Berlin,  have  advised  that  the  company  go 
into  liquidation.  The  company  was  formed  in  1873.  The  capi- 
tal for  some  time  past  has  been  1,000,000  marks  [=  $238,210], 
and  untir  recently  good  dividends  have  been  paid.  The  last 
dividend  declared  was  3  per  cent.,  and  there  was  none  last 
year.     They  manufacUire  meclianical  goods. 

INCREASE    or   CAPITAL   AT   ST.    MARY'S   MILLS. 

W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited,  rubber  manufacturers  at  St.  Mary's 
Mills,  Leicester,  issued  recently  at  par  i45.ooo  in  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  preference  shares,  increasing  their  total  outstanding 
capital  to  £109,007.  The  business  was  formed  in  1863,  and  organ- 
ized into  a  company  in  1890.  The  business  was  founded  by  Mr. 
William  Henry  Bates,  associated  with  whom  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Faulkner,  and  both  are  now  members  of  the  board.  They  manu- 
facture a  wide  variety  of  rubber  goods,  but  their-  tire  trade 
particularly  has  been  growing  of  late.  The  average  annual 
profit  for  three  years  past  is  stated  at  ii9,337  H-^-  jd.,  and  for 
the  year  ended  August  31  last,  £23,648  13.?.  i\d. 

PROFITS   OF   BRITISH    COMPANIES. 

Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Co.,  Limited,  report 
a  net  profit  for  1908  of  £61,896  [=$301,216.88],  after  charging 
interest  on  debentures.  The  company's  general  business  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  plant  v-.  maintained  in  good  condition. 
Dividends  for  the  year  total  15  per  cent. ;  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  15,  15,  and  17^  per  cent. 

W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,  report  a  net 
profit  for  1908  of  £71,274  [=$346,854.92],  the  increase  in  gross 
profits  being  nearly  £6,000.  Dividends  were  as  usual— 15  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  and  4^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares. 

Liverpool  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Limited.— At  the  Seventh 
annual  meeting  (Liverpool,  December  22)  the  dividends 
declared  for  the- year  aggregated  7^  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus 
of  2%  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  10  per  cent. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  James  Dick,  one  of  the 
founders  of  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Limited  (Glasgow),  have  allocated  the 
sum  of  £311,500  [=$1,515,914.75]  out  of  the  residue  of  the  estate 
to  Scottish  charities,  160  of  which  have  shared  in  the  bequests. 

The  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York)  are  now 
represented  in  Great  Britain  by  Carr  Brothers,  Limited,  II 
Queen  Victoria  street,  E.  C,  London,  who  are  stocking  "Rain- 
bow" packings  and  other  specialties  of  the  Peerless  company. 

Sinclair  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  Edinburgh,  Novem- 


ber 20,  1908;  capital,  £5,000  [=^24,332.50].  The  object  is  to  ac- 
quire the  business  of  the  Sinclair  Rubber  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and 
certain  allied  businesses  carried  on  by  J.  C.  Sinclair,  P.  F.  Gem- 
mell,  and  D.  S.  K.  Greig,  who  form  the  directorate  of  the  new 
company. 

At  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Self  Sealing  Rubber 
Co.  (Birmingham,  November  24),  the  accounts  showed  a  net 
profit  for  the  year  of  £1,993  [=fe>699].  A  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,   was   declared. 

The  patent  rights  for  Great  Britain  for  the  Bailey  "Won't 
Slip'"  tire  have  been  acquired  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,    (Edinburgh). 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  the  inventor  of  the  paper-wound  lead  pencil,  is 
mentioned  in  our  London  contemporary  as  having  "invented  a 
core  for  solid  rubber  tires,  whereby  considerable  resiliency  is 
attained."  It  i&  not  mentioned  what  material  is  used  to  afford 
more  resiliency  than  is  inherent  in  rubber. 

Rom  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London 
December  11,  1908;  capital  £5,000  [=$24,332.50].  Offices,  32 
Rosebury  avenue,  E.  C,  London. 

GERMANY. 

The  rubber  goods  and  hemp  hose  factory  of  B.  Polack,  at  Wal- 
tershausen,  earned  a  net  profit  of  463,574  marks  during  the  last 
business  year.    The  dividend  was  20  per  cent. 

The  firm  Sachsische  Packungs-Industrie,  Hermann  Kramer,  at 
Radeberg,  has  been  wound  up. 

Carl  Poppe,  on  February  4,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  Vereinigte  Berliner-Frankfurter 
Gummiwaren-Fabriken.  For  many  years  he  represented  the 
company  effectively  in  London,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
manager  at  the  branch  factory  at  Gelnhausen,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  joint  managing  director  of  his  company. 

There  has  been  organized  at  Hanover,  Germany,  the  Conti- 
nental Caoutchouc  Uebersee  Compagnie  Aktiengessellschaft  for 
the  sale  generally  of  the  products  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc- 
und  Gutta-Percha-Compagnie  of  Hanover  and  Continental  So- 
ciete  Anonyme  de  Caoutchouc  Manufacture  in  Paris.  The  capital 
named  is  100  marks.  The  founders  named  are  Messrs.  Siegmund 
Seligniann,  Dr.  Albert  Gerlach  and  Willy  Tischbein — all  of  the 
Hanover  management. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  establishment  is  announced  of  a  new  cable  and  rubber 
goods  factory  at  Zurich,  under  the  style  Schweizerische  Draht- 
und  Gummiwerke  A.-G.  The  capital  is  600,000  francs,  and  Hein- 
ricli  Neudorffer  is  managing  director. 

RUSSIA. 

Ms.  G.  Heyse,  manufacturing  director  of  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can India-Rubber  Co.,  "Treiigolnik,"  has  resigned  that  position, 
on  account  of  ill  health. 


LONDON'S  COMING  TRAVEL  EXHIBITION. 

A  MOST  attractive  program  is  that  arranged  for  The  World's 
Touring,  Sports,  Pastimes,  Travel,  and  Topical  Exhibition, 
for  the  Olympia,  London,  July  and  August  next,  under 
the  organization  of  Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders,  j.  p.,  whose  success- 
ful management  of  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades 
Exhibition,  in  the  same  building  last  September,  was  so  widely 
recognized.  The  field  of  travel  and  sports  is  so  wide  as  to  em- 
brace a  very  large  proportion  of  people  of  culture  in  every  land, 
and  the  fact  that  this  novel  exhibition  will  attract  widespread 
attention  is  attested  by  the  character  of  the  names  of  the  pre- 
liminary list  of  vice-presidents  and  the  advisory  committee.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  d.  c.  l.,  m.  p.,  is  president,  and  the  list  includes 
not  a  fe  wwho  were  identified  with  the  Rubber  Exhibition,  par- 
ticularly Colonel  W.  J.  Bosworth,  who  again  is  to  be  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 
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Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


DL'1,L\ESS  in  all  the  markets  for  rubber  has  been  the 
predominant  characteristic  since  our  last  report,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  showed  a  general  decline 
in  prices,  the  rate  being  more  marked  in  connection  with  Para 
tlian  with  medium  grades.  The  condition  is  attributable  to 
inactivity  in  the  consuming  markets.  General  business  in 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  attained  normal  conditions  fol- 
lowing the  depression  which  began  in  1907,  and  while  there 
are  many  indications  of  improvement,  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
schedules  are  being  revi.sed  at  Washington  may  be  expected 
to  cause — as  tariff  discussions  always  do — a  slackening  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activity  until  a  definite  result  is  reached. 
One  branch  of  the  rubber  industry,  however,  seems  as  active 
as  ever,  if  not  more  so — namely,  the  manufacture  of  tires. 

At  the  rubber  inscription  at  Antwerp  on  March  25,  when 
about  290  tons  were  offered,  the  prices  realized  were  equal 
at  least  to  the  brokers'  estimations,  and  according  to  some 
reports  averaged  a  little  higher. 

Following  are  quotations  at  New  York  for  Para  grades, 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  March  29 — the  current 
date: 


P,\R.\. 

Islands,    line,    new 

Islands,  fine,  old 

Uprivcr,  fine,  new 

Upriver,  fine,  old 

Islands,  coarse,  new 

Islands,  coarse,   old 

Upriver,    coarse,    new.... 

Upriver,   coarse,    old 

Cameta    

Caucho    (Peruvian),   ball. 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet 

Ceylon    (Plantation),    fine 

sheet 


Apr. 


I,    08. 
76(0^77 
none  here 

8o(a8i 
4i@42 

none  here 
S5@S6 

none  here 


4S@46 
5S@56 


Mar.    I,    08. 

I19@I20 
I2I@I22 
I2S@I26 
I27@I28 

6i@  62 
none  here 
96®  97 
none  here 
66@  67 
85@  86 
74@  7S 


Mar.  29. 
Il9(ai20 

I2I@I22 
I22@I23 
I25C«I26 

57@  5« 
none  here 

94(<t'  95 

none  here 

63!^®  64 

83®  84 

li®  74 


83@84        1 29®  1 30        I29@i30 


African. 


Lopori  strip,  prime.  .  108®  109 
Lopori  strip,  prime,  none  here 

Aruwimi    94®  95 

Upper  Congo  ball,  red  96@ioo 

Ikelemba    none  here 

Sierra      Leone,      ist 
quality   95®  96 


Massai,    red 95@9() 

Soudan  niggers 85@86 

Cameroon    ball 64@65 

Benguela    59@6o 

Madagascar,    pinky ...  .89@90 
Accra  flake 20@2i 


Centrals. 


E.snicralda,    sausage 8o®8i 

Guayaquil,   strip 70®7i 

Nicaragua,    scrap 78@8o 

Panama   62@63 


Mexican  scrap — @ — 

Mexican  slab 57@S8 

Mangabeira,  sheet    ....52®53 
Guayule    30@3i 


East  Indian. 

Borneo    35@45 


Assam    92@93 

Pontianak   5 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine   5$750 

Islands,  coarse    2$5oo 

Latest  Manas  advices: 

Upriver,  fine 6$975 

Upriver,   coarse    4$975 

African  Rubbers. 

New  York  Stocks  (in  Tons). 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 6$750 

Upriver,  coarse  4$750 

Exchange     iS/id. 

Exchange     i5%d. 


January  i,  1908 156 

February    i 224 

March    i T23 

April  1 201 

May   1 165 

June   1 446 

July    1 334 

August   I 145 


September  i,  1908 133 

October  i 134 

November  i 134 

December    i 179 

January  I,  1909 156 

February  i 157 

March    i 200 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho). 

New  York. 

Fine  and                 Total    Total  Total 

Medium.    Coarse.  1909.      1908.  1907. 

Stocks,  January  31 tuns     180          55=    235         no  128 

Arrivals,  February   1273         481   =  1754       1397  2205 


Aggregating   1453         536  —  1989       1507      2333 

Deliveries,  February    1144        460  =  1604       1355      2137 


Stocks,  February  28 309  76  ^= 

Para. 

1909.    1908.  1907. 

Stocks,  January  SJ.tans   1075     1245  965 

Arrivals,  February   ....   3930     4250  4030 


385    152    196 

Englano. 
1909.  1908.  1907. 
180   850   345 
1165  1870   804 


Aggregating  5005  5495  4995 

Deliveries,  February...  3295  4130  4510 


1345  2720  1 1 49 
925  1355   700 


Stocks,  February  28. .  1710  1365   485    420  1365 


1909. 

4.67s 
22,340 
4,090 
2,000 
1,420 

from 


1908 

5,089 

21,195 

3.29s 

6S7 
1,950 

tlie  begin n 


449 
1907. 

3-014 
0,760 
2,650 

634 
1,250 

ing  of 
28,680 
1907; 


World's  visible  supply,  Jan.  31 tons 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  February  28. .  .  . 
Para  receipts  of  caucho,  same  dates. .  .  . 

Afloat  from  Para  to  U.  S.,  Feb.  28 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  Feb.  28. .  . 

.•\rrivals  of  rubber  of  all  kinds  at  Para 
the  crop  year  to  March  20  amounted  to  28.770  tons,  against 
tons  to  the  end  of  March,  1908;  29,390  tons  to  March' 31, 
and  28,020  tons  to  March  31,  1906. 

New  York  Prices  for  February   (New  Rubber). 

1909. 

Upriver,    fine    i.20@i.26 

Upriver,    coarse    9l@  .96 

I&lands,    fine    I.i5@l.20 

Islands,   coarse    .S7(3''   -61 

Camet.4     62@   .65 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street. 
New  York)  advises  as  follows:  "There  has  been  a  good  demand 
for  commercial  paper  of  the  rubber  trade  during  March  with 
not  much  available.  Rates  have  ruled  at  4H@S  per  cent,  for 
the  best  names,  and  S@s!/2  per  cent,  for  those  not  so  well  known." 


1908. 

1907. 

.66@.76 

I.I9(SI 

■  .!,? 

.48@.56 

■95  @ 

.-)« 

.65®. 74 

I.I7@I 

•19 

.41(3.46 

.69@ 

•72 

.4^(8.46 

.7"@ 

■  73 

Anttuerp. 


Rubber   Statistics  for   February. 


Details.  1909. 

Stocks,  Jan.  31 kilos  597,777 

Arrivals    in    February...  300,011 

Congo    sorts     184,360 

Other    sorts    115,651 


1908. 

1,260,009 

277,443 

255.000 

22.443 


Aggregating     897,788     1,537.452 

Sales   in    February 5*6,355        630,348 


1907. 
618,650 
598,332 
549,863 

48,469 

1,216,982 

613,121 


1906. 
518,69s 
414.899 
338.905 
75.994 

933.594 
318,906 


1905. 
299.348 
621,946 
496.318 
125,628 

921,294 
363,894 


Stocks,     February     28. 

Arrivals    since    Jan.     1..  583,966  825,411 

Congo    sorts    370,549  759,45' 

Other    sorts    213,417  65,960 


331.433         907.104        603,861         614.688     557,400 


916,024 
792,669 
123,355 


1,019,928 
753.518 
266,410 


947.027 
736,027 
211,000 


Sales   since    Jan.    1 848,268        925,201        970,347     1,140,427     930,988 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — show  practically  no  change  since  last 
month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoe.s — domestic 8^@  &J4 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign iVi®.  8^ 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires S5^@  6 

.■\utomobile  tires sYi®  6 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7    @  7}^ 

White  trimmed  rubber 9'-4@l0 

Heavy  black  rubber    S     @  S'/i 

Air  brake  hose   3!4@  3Vi 

Garden   hose    2    ®  2Mi 

Fire  and  large  hose 2?4@  3 

Matting  ^Va@  T-Vi 
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Antiverp. 


RriiBEu  Arrivals  from  the  Congo. 


March  2. — P>v  the  steamer  Albcrtvillc 


Runfie  & 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Socicte    C 

Do 

Do 
Socicte   (1 
I..    S:    \V. 
M.     S.    C 


Co (Societe  Generate  Africaine)    kilos  64.000 

(Coraptoir    Commercial    Coiigolais)  8. .200 

(Societe     Anversoise)  19. .300 

(Comite    Special    Katanga)  4,800 

(Cliemins  de    fer   Grand    I-acs)  2.700 

(Cie.    du    Kasai)  108.300 

oloniale   Anversoise (Cie.    du    Loniami)  5.700 


-. (Societe     Ikelemba) 

enerale   de   (Tommerce (Lobay) 

\'an    de    \'elde 

oh , 


4.900 
.1.400 
9.300 
4.000 
800 


Liverpool. 

William    Wright  &  Co.  report   [March   i]: 

Fine  /'lira.  -In  spite  of  continued  heavy  receipts  there  has  been  a  good 
demand,  and  prices  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  advanced.  Towards 
the  close,  however,  a  quieter  feeling  prevailed,  but  there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  strength,  and  a  further  comparatively  slight  reaction  would 
induce  active  buying.  America  has  again  taken  120  tons  from  this  market. 
Hosing  value,  lip  river  spot  ,;i.  id.  [=$1,272/3!:  islands,  5.?.  2Yjd. 
[=$1.26]. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

IJ)i_Ki.NG  February  ami  eight  months  of  tlie  crop  season  for 
tliree  years   [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]: 


1909. 

Rio   I'uriis-.-Kcre tons  1,535 

Rio   Madeira 330 

Rio    .lurua 511 

Rio   javary-lquitos 342 

Rio  Solimoes 106 

Rio    Negro 119 

Total    2,943 

Caucho    1.015 


-February. 

1908.        1907. 
1,693 


February. s 

igo8-'o9.    i907-'o8.  l9o6-*o7. 

7,333          7. 191  5,224 

2,308  2,663 

3,044  2,691 

2,36s  2,519 

1.037  781 

374  457 


16,319 
3,580 


14,335 
2.727 


Total 


3.364 


19,899        17,062 


London. 

.March  12. — At  to-day's  auctions  the  offering  of  Plantation 
rubber  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  the  quantity  sold,  and  the 
average  price,  compared  with  the  coresponding  sale  one  year 
ago,  acording  to  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Limited,  as  follows: 

1908  1909 

Xuniber   of  packages   offered 651  1,935 

Number    of    packages    sold 480  1.644 

Average   price,   Plantation ^s.   3d  5s.   srf. 

Price  of  hard  fine  Para 3s.   i  y.d.  5s.   id. 

At  the  auction  to-day  the  larger  supplies  met  with  good  all 
around  competition,  and  most  of  them  were  sold  in  the  room 
at  prices  showing  only  a  small  decline  of  up  to  here  and  there 
one  penny  per  pound  from  prices  a  fortnight  ago.  Parcels  of 
crepe  sold  up  to  5^.  Cyid.  [=$1.34^]  and  worms  at  5^-  6d. 

Several  lots  of  "rambong"  {Ficus  rubber)  found  buyers — 16 
cases  from  Sumatra  at  5.?.  [=$1.2134]. 

Exports  of  plantation  this  year  from  Singapore  (to  Febru- 
ary 12)  and  from  Penang  (to  January  24)  aggregated  534,594 
pounds,    against    288,982    pounds    for    the    same    dates    last   year. 


Ceylon    e-xporls    lo    l-'ebruary    15    were    129,859    pounds,    against 
'j.5.207   for  >:iiiK-  lime  last  year. 

CEYLON  RUBBER  CROP  CONTRACTS. 
Thk  e.xtent  lo  wliich  the  rubber  growing  interest  in  the  Far 
East  is  becoming  established  upon  a  settled  basis  is  indicated  by 
the  forward  sale  of  rubber  on  contract.  The  Times  of  Ceylon  of 
recent  date  mentioned  that  16  plantation  companies  in  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  had  disposed  of  their  crops  for  the  current  year  to  local 
merchants,  on  contract.  Tlie  amount  of  rubber  thus  sold  was 
estimated  at  740,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  £130,000  [=$632,645]. 
The  price  named  for  crepe  and  biscuits  was  3.70  rupees  [=$1.20, 
gold]  per  pound.  Ceylon  planters  deliver  to  merchants  at  Co- 
lombo for  this  price.  The  Ceylon  Observer  comments :  "The 
rubber  crop  contracts  for  1909  point  to  a  firm  rubber  market 
throughout  this  year.  This  is  good  news  for  growers  every- 
where." The  companies  named  in  this  connection  are  not  yet 
among  the  larger  producers,  but  have  won  a  good  position  in  the 
industry.  It  is  estimated  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  pro- 
duction will  be  of  a  quality  to  fetch  the  contract  price  for  "good 
grades." 

IMPORTS    FROM    PARA    AT    NEW    YORK. 


[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.^ 


March   I- — Bv  the 


steamer  Boniface 

Fine.  Medium. 
481,100  94,800 
171,700 


from  Manaos 


Importers. 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 

New  York  Commercial  Co, 

Poel    &    Arnold 295,800 

Hagemeyer    &     Brunn.  . .  .  32,500 

General   Rubber   Co 3,800 

C.     P.     Santos 14,900 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 37,000 

Ed.   Reeks  &  Co 8,600 

Thomsen   &   Co 1,400 


45,700 

54.600 

300 

2,000 

4.100 

5,000 


Coarse. 

104,200 

86,000 

192,300 

99,000 

3.500 

29,600 

1,200 

5,800 

700 


Cavicho. 

87.800: 

303,200: 

100,100: 


34,100: 
2,500: 
7,500: 
2,000: 


and  Para : 

Total. 
=  767,900 
=  606,600 
=  642,800 
=  131,800 
=  43*400 
=  51,100 
=  50.700 
=  16,400 
=  2,100 


Total    1,046,800     206,500     522,300     537,200=     2,312,800 

March   rr. — By  the  steamer  Bernard,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Poel    &    Arnold 1 20,400  29,800  32,000 

A.    T.    Morse   Si   Co 84,700  6,100  22,100 

New  York  Commercial   Co.  22,500  9,300  72,300 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 47,900  2,000  63,700 

C.    P.   Santos 33.900  3,900  4,200 

Ed.   Reeks  &  Co 4.700  700  17.800 

General   Rubber   Co 800  700  300 


40,400= 
35,100= 
28,900= 


222,600 
148,000 
133,000 
1 13,600 
42,000 
23,200 
2,800 


Total    314,900       52,500     212,400 

March  15. — By  the  steamer  Maranhcuse,  from 


105,400=       685,200 
Manaos  and  Para: 


Poel    &   Arnold 

New   York  Commercial  Co. 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 

General   Rubber   Co 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn.  . .  . 

C.    P.    Santos 

Ed.    Reeks   &    Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 


235.700 
129,600 
161,800 
6,200 
20,700 
46,400 
8,100 


1,300 

31,000 

30.300 

2,800 

1,100 

3.900 

900 


108,100 

54,000 

66.400 

4,Soo 

62,700 

4,800 

3,600 

20,400 


153.000= 
139.600= 
87,100= 
60,800= 


3,900= 
21,100= 

11,000= 


Total    608,500  71.300     324,800     477,300=: 

March  25. — By  the  steamer  Horatio,  from  Manaos  and 

116,500= 
46,700^ 
106,800= 


Co. 


A.    T.    Morse    ii 

Poel    &    Arnold 

New   York  Commercial  Co, 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 

Hagemeyer    &     Hrunn.  . .  . 

General   Rubber   Co 

C.    P.    Santos 

Ed.    Reeks  &   Co 


312,600 

132,600 

45.800 


55.500 
14,900 
27,200 


16,800 


5,000 


1,800 


66,800 
54.100 
28,700 
94.200 
44,900 
40,700 
3.200 
13,200 


26,400= 


1,600:= 
17,200= 


498,900 
354.200 
345.600 
74.600 
84,500 
59.000 
33.700 
31,400 

1,481,900 

Para: 

551,400 

248,300 

208,500 

120,600 

63,500 

42,300 

27,600 

13,200 


Total     512,800     101,600     345,800     315,200=     1,275,400 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 


Feb.    23.^ — 'By    the    Bo/(jf— Liverpool  i 
General  Rubber  Co.   (Fine)....      157.000 
Live&ey    Sr    Co.    (Coarse) 7.000 

March    1. — ^By  the  LMca7iia=Liverpool: 
General   Rubber  Cc.    (Fine) 2 

-VTarcii    I .   -  By   the   Pre/on'rt=Hamburg: 
W.   \..  C«nigh  &  Co.  (b'ine)....        12,000 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 9,000  2 

March  4. — By  the  On(fta=Mo]lendo: 
New  York  Commer.  Co.   (Fine)  4,000 

A.    n.   Hitch  &  Co.    (Fine) 3,500 

March    4. — By   the   Ce':'ic=Liverpool : 
General    Rubber    Co.     (Fine) . .        22,500 
Livesey    &    Co.    (Coarse) 1 1.500         3 

March  8. — By   the  Penyisylvania^^^3.mh\.\rg 
Rubber    Trading    Co.     (Coarse)        13,500 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 16,000  2 

March  8. —  By  the  Cf/(iV=Liverpool : 
<^>neral  Rubber  Co.  (Fine) .  .  27,000 
Genera]  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse)..  11,500 
Livesey    &    Co.    (Coarse) 1 5,000 


64.000 


March    11. — By  the   Ftc(orm«=Liverpool:  ' 

General   Rubber  Co.    (Fine) 22,500  , 

March    15.  — By   the   St.   P(W*;=London:  ( 

Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 22,500! 

March     16. — "Hy    the    Bo'!:'ic=Liverpool :  i 

Livesey  &  Co.   (Fine) 20,000  \ 

Livesey   &    Co.    (Coarse) 11,500         31,500 

March    20. — By   the   Lo»iiin»a=Havre : 
New    York    Commercial    Co.    (Caucho)..  33.500 

March    22. — By  the   Ca(»/>a;iifl=:Liverpool : 
General  Rubber  Co.    (Coarse)..        22,500 
Livesey    &    Co.    (Coarse) 11,500         34,000 

March    22. — By   the   B(7//ic=Liverpool: 

l-^d.    Reeks  &   Co.    (Fine) 13,000 

VA.    Reeks  &   Co.    (Coarse)....  9,000 

iViel   &   Arnold    (Fine) 27,000         49,000 

255^^       OTHER  NEW  YORK  ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

f'This  sign,  in  connection   with   imports  of  Cen- 
53.500  ,  trals,   denotes  Guayule   rubber.] 


Feb.   20. — By  the   Merida- 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co , 

American    Trading    Co , 

For    Havre , 

A.    Klepstein    &    Co 


:Vera  Cruz: 
2,000 

1,000 
2,000 
1 ,000 


Pounds. 


6,000 


I-'eb.   23. —  By   the   Cienfiigoes'='Tzmp\co: 
Continental-Mexican     Rub.     Co.  * 22 5,000 

New   York  Commercial   Co *67,ooo 

Ed.    Maurer ^65,000 

Poel    &   Arnold *45,ooo 

Feb.   23. — By  the  SyroH^Bahia: 
Poel  &  Arnold 

Feb.  24. — By  the  El  .-i/6a=Galveston: 
Continental- Mexican  Rub.  Co.  .*i  1 0,000 
For     Canada *ii,ooo     *i2i,ooo 

Feb.   24. — By  the  Prin::  \Villem=^Co\or\: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 4.500 

Herzel,     Feltman     Co 2,500 

Brandon    &    Bros 1,000  8.000 

Fed.    25. — By    the    Saxon   Prince=Bahia: 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 13.500 

J.    H.    Rossback    &    Bros 10,000         23,500 


402,000 
28,000 
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■^ 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


^^tfloMficfiu^^eU^Cfien^ 


WAl  POLE  RUBBER  WORKS  - 

WALPOLtVARNiSM  WORKS- 
ELECTRIC  INSULATION  LABORATORY 


V. 


.J 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  Z;^ 


BUrFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber 


>o^'t 


rid 


Ho< 


IN/I  a  n  ufa  ^-t u  r4 


JVII 


•]  Would  you  like  to  prevent  the   cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

^  Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON  retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

fj  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with  pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

IICAIM    \A/AX    COIN/IF^AIMY,  161  Summer  St.,  Boston,  IVIi 


THE    MOST    TALKED    OF 

CHEMICAL    IN    THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  VulcoleCo. ,  101  SilliinifTSt .,  Boston.  Mass. 


VLLCOLE 


\A/ll.SOIM 

MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


Tele^rapKic  Address, 
••CRVDE.RUB" 


Office, 


46  Gortlandt  Sfreef, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention  Tht  India  Rubber   World   when    you   write. 
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GUAVU 


Made    by    mechanical    process    only,   of    strictly    fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


The   recognized   Standard,   practically   clean,  containing   less   resin    and 
having  greater   tensile   strength   than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 


For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 


ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Mention    The   India  Rubber   World  when  you  write. 


Ai'Kii.  I,  1909.] 
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Pounds. 

Feb.    25. — By  El   A/(7r=rGalveston : 
Continental-Mexican      Rubber     Co •112,000 

Feb.  26. — By  Et  Dorado=iievi  Orleans: 

Eggers  &  Hetnlein 2,500 

General    Export   &   Com.    Co.  . .  1,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,000  4.5oo 

Feb.   zy. — By  the  Si'gistuuu<i=.Co\ombi3i: 

Maitland,   Copf/eH  &  Co 10,000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 2,000 

.■\.    Held    1,000  13.000 

Feb.  27. — By  the  Adx-a»cc=Co\on: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co S.500 

Jose    lulia    &    Co ^,500 

Wesscis.    Kiik-mkamp    Co 2,000 

Roldaii  &   \'an   Sickle 1,500 

Brandon  &  Bro 1,500 

R.   G.    Barthold 1,000 

De   Lima  Cortessa  Co 1,000 

Piza,    Nephews   &    Co 1,000  16.000 

Feb.  27. —  By  the  Mo}ttercy:=:VrOT\tcra: 

Harburgcr  &   Stack 7,000 

E.  Stciger  &  Co 7,000 

General   ICx^ort  &  Com.  Co....  5.S00 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 2,000 

E.  N.  Tibbals  &  Co 1,500 

Scholz  &  Mart  lire i.noo 

Isaac   Kubie   &   Co 1,000         25.000 

March    1.  — By   the  Prctoria^Hambur^: 
Rubber  Trading  Co ii,ono 

March   2. — By  the  yumHri'rzTampico: 

Edward  Maiircr '100,000 

Poel    &    Arntdd ^45,000 

For    .-Xkron,    Uhio *45,ooo      *iqo.ooo 

March    2. — By  El  5Mrf=GaIveston : 

Edward    ^faurt■r *22,5oo 

For  Canada *i5,ooo       *37. 500 

March   3. — ^By   the  *4//i"(i«ca^Colon: 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 4,000 

T.  Saubrade  &  Co 4,000 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 2,500 

Simons,    Elias   &    Co 1.500 

Dcmarest    Bros.    &    Co 1.500 

Henry  Mann  &  Co 2,000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 2.500 

A.    M.    C'apens   Sons 3,000 

Roldau  &   Van   Sickle 1,000 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,000         23.000 

March   5. —  By   El  Monte=NGVj  Orleans: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 1.500 

K.    Matidell    &    Co 1,500 

Wcssels,    Kiilcmkamp   Co 1,000  4.000 

March    6.— By    the    A/e.r(co=Frontera: 

Harburger   &    Stack 10,000 

E.   Steiijer  &  Co 4,500 

Strube  &  Uttze 2,500 

E.   N,   Tibbals  &  Co 2,000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co t,ooo 

General  Export  &  Com.   Co....  1,500         2i..=;oo 

March   S.^By  the  Cc/^ic~Liverpool: 
Poel   &   Arnold 30,000 

Makch   8.^ By  the   Kigi7aiififl=Tampico: 

Poel    &    Arnold *55,ooo 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  .  .  .      ^34,000 

Cont.  &  Mexican  Co *35,ooo 

Edward    Maurer    *35.ooo 

For    Akron,    Ohio *6o,ooo     *2 19,000 

March   8.  -By   the   Fic(orio=Hamburg: 
W.  L.  Gough  Co 8.000 

March  8. — By  the  Momus=^ew  Orleans: 
Central  American  Trading  Co 11.500 

March    q. — By  the   Co/o«=-Colon: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 3.500 

Mcckc     &     Co 2,000 

Andreas  &  Co 1,500 

Hirzel.    Feltman   &    Co 1,000 

Fidanquc    Bros.    &    Co 1,000  9,000 

March   10. — By  the  Prins  /oac/iCMi^Columbia: 

A.   Rosenthal   Sons 3.500 

Pablo   Calvct   &    Co 2.500 

Meckc   &    Co 2,500 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 1.500 

M.   Blanche  &  Co 1,500 

Brandon  &  Bros 1,000 

A.    Santos  &  Co 1,000  13.500 

March    12. — By    the   Prins   Frcderick~Co]\imhiai: 

Maitland,   Coppell  &  Co 9.000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 1 ,000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 3,000  13.000 

March   12. — By  El  /4/&a=iGlalveston: 
Ed.  Maurer *  1 1,000 

March    13- — By  the  £j/'^ra«ro=Frontera: 

Harburger  &   Stack 11.500 

General   Export  &  Commis.  Co.  3,500 

E.   Steiger  &  Co 2.000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2.500 

Graham  Hinklcy  Co 2.000  .21.500 

March    13. — By  the  Voltairc=3ahiz: 

T.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 35.000 

Poel   &    Arnold 22.500 

New    York    Commercial    Co....        11,500 

A.  D.   Hitch  &  Co 4.500 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 2.000         75.500 

March   15.- — Bv  the  Pa«flfHO=Colon; 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 8.000 

Piza  Nephews  Co 6,000 

Brandon  &  Bros 4.500 

I^    Johnson    &    Co 4,000 

Mccke   &    Co 1 ,500 

Luzartc  &  Whitney 1,500 

American    Trading    Co 1.500 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,500 

Meyer    Hecht 1,000 


Pounds. 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co 1,000 

Demarcst    Bros 1,000         31,500 

March    15. — By   the  St.  /'a»/=London: 
Poel  &  .Arnold 7,000 

Mach    16. — By  the  //«giH=Tanipico: 

Edward    Maurer 56,000 

Poel   &    Arnold *55,ooo 

Graham   Hinkley    Co 2,000 

For   Akron,   Ohio *7S,ooo     *  188,000 

March    17. — By    the   JfariiiflrxHonduras: 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co 1.50a 

A.    Rosenthal    Son 1,000 

Suzarte  &   Whitney 1,000 

Brandon  &  Bros 1,000  4.500 

March    18. — By  the   TagHj=CoIombia : 

Seanz  &  Co 7,000 

A.    Held ii500 

M.    Blancha  &  Co 1,000  9,500 

March   20. — By  El  5"i^/(?=Galveslon : 
For    Canada "i  1,500 

March   20. — By  the  A/ercda=Vera  Cruz: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 1.500 

Graham  Hinkley  &  Co i»Soo 

E.    Stciger    &   Co 1,000  4,000 

March   20. — By  the  //flwflnari=: Porto   Mexico: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500 

March    22. — By  the  Bayamo^Tampico: 

Edward  Maurer •145,000 

New   York   Commercial  Co. .. .   •110,000 

Poel   &   Arnold '9,000 

For  Akron,  etc *55,ooo     *3iq,odo 

March   22. — By  the  EI  ^nd^Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co 'les.ooo 

March    23. — By  the  Ad--aitcc=Colon: 
G.    Amsinck   &    Co 


Jose   Tulia  &   Co. 

T.  Sambradc  &  Co 

F.    Lapcirda 

Demarcst    Bros.    Co 

Silva  Busscnus  Co 

Wessels,    Kulemkamp    Co. 

Mccke    &    Co 

American  Trading  Co.... 
Roldau  &  Van  Sickle.... 
He    Lima.    Cortessa  Co... 

Pablo  Calvet  Co 

Meyer  Hccht. 


5.000 
2,000 
2,500 
3.000 
t,50o 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


"325.000 


March    24. — By    El    Cirf=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co 

March   25. — By  the   Tennysoii='Bah\a 

A.   Hirsch  &  Co 34.000 

Poel   &    Arnold 11,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  ...        1 1.500 

Rossback   &    Bros 12,000         68.500 


]'  )IN-DS. 

37.500 


AFRICAN. 

Feb.  20. — By  the  Caro/in^-^Havre: 

Poel   &   Arnold 33.500 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 4.000 

Feb.   23.^ — By  the  Ba/fif=Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co 11,500 

Poel  &  Arnold 9,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Livesev  &  Co 6,000 

Jos.    Cantor 11,000 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 7,000 

Robinson    &    Co 7.000         6J.500 

Feb.   25. — By  the  Vaderlatid= Af\iwcrp: 

Poel    &    Arnold 12.000 

W.   L.  Gough  Co 9.000         21,000 

j      March    1. — By    the    LKcaH«i=Liverpool: 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 11,500 

Livesey   &    Co g,ooo         20.500 

March    i. — By  the  i'r<rfon'a=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 84.000 

General   Rubber  Co 25,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 22,500 

T-ivcsey   &   Co 10,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 8,000        140,500 

March    2. — By  the   K roon la t}d=  Antwerp: 
W.   H.   Stiles  &  Co 13.500 

March    4- — By    the    Ma;V.j(/c=: Bordeaux; 
General  Rubber  Co 35,000 

March   4. — By  the  C(?vic=LiverpooI : 

Poel  &  Arnold 13,500 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Raw    Products    Co 5,500         30,000 

March    4. — By  the   //wd^OH^Boraeaux: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

Livesey   &    Co i3.5o**         36.000 

March  8. — By  the  P^«H.fy/t/ani'a^=Hamburg; 

Livesey   &    Co 27,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 2,500         35.5oo 

March    8.    -By    the    CW(ic=Livcrpool: 

Clencral    Rubber   Co iSS.ooo 

Poel    &   Arnold 79.000 

Livesey    &    Co 1 1,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 88,000       342,500 

March   8. —  Bv   the   Fi(:/(?Wa=:Hamburg: 

Poel    &    .Arnold.' 15,000 

Livesey    &    Co 15,000 

A.    T.     Morse    &    Co 20,000 

General    Rubber   Co 4,500 

Farlc    Brothers 4,500  59. 000 

March    q. — By   the  Zeeland= Antwerp: 

Pot'l  &  Arnold 22,500 

;\.   T.    Morse   &   Co 20,000 

Livesey   &    Co 27,000         69,500 

March   16. — By  the  Bowc=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold 47,000 

George  A.  .Alden  &  Co 5, 500         52,500 


Pounds. 

March   17. — By  the  5'flm/(T/irf=Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 56.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 50,000 

.A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 35.000 

Toseph  Cantor 5,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 4,000       150,000 

March  19. — By  the  IValdersee^llamhurg: 

Livesey  &   Co 18,000 

Poel    &   Arnold 11,500 

W.    L.  Gough  Co 5,000 

General    Rubber   Co 4-5oo         39,000 

March    19. — By   the  Man'j=Lisbon: 
General    Rubber    Co 56,000 

March   20. — By  the  Louisanc=Ha\'rc: 
Robinson   &    Co 15,000 

March    22. — By  the  Bfl/(ic=Liverpool: 

Poel    &   Arnold 100,000 

General    Rubber   Co 30,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7.000 

Geo.  A.  Alden   Co 8,000        145,000 

March   23. — By   the  Chicago=Ha\'rQ: 

Robinson  &  Co 11,500 

Livesey   &    Co 11.500         23,000 

EAST  INDIAN. 
[•Denotes  plantation  rubber.] 

Pounds. 

Feb.   23.— By  the  Nezv   Kor^=London: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co •5,500 

Feb.   23. — By  the   Mesaba=l.ondo\\: 

New  York  Commercial  Co '15,000 

Robinson  &  Co •2,000 

A.    T.    Mor-e    &    Co "'^        .        '28,000 

Feb.    26. — By   the  ^dria*ic=Lopdon: 

Poel     &     Arnold *i5.5oo 

Livesey   &   Co *2,ooo 

.A.  T.   Morse  &  Co *6,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold 22,500         46.000 

March    1. — By   the   Lar(6i(flH=Colombo: 

.A.   T.    Morse   &   Co "13.500 

For  Canada *8,ooo 

C.   Von    Postau   &   Co "4,000        '26,000 

March    1. — By   the  Mi««e/ia/ifl=London: 
New    Y'^ork   Commercial   Co.  . .  .      *i9,ooo 
A.    T.    Morse  &   Co "10,000       "20,000 

March    4. — By  the  MaJestic=l^ndon: 
Poel   &  Arnold '22,500 

March    11. — By  the  Rotenfels=Co\omho: 
A.   T.   Morse  &  Co *20,ooo 

March    ii. — By   the  Massachu setts—London: 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co "11,000 

Livesey    &    Co 9.000  20,000 

March    11. — By   the   Letiftox^Sin^apuTc: 

Heabler  &   Co 22.000 

().    Tsenstein  &  Co 22,000         44,000 

March    m. — By   the   /ifrfrowflrfi=Singaporc: 

W.   L.  Gough  Co 150.000 

Heabler   &    Co 18,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co i  • 

Joseph  Cantor 6.500         s^.ooo 

Marcit    15. — Bv   the    *^t.   /-'fln/=Lnndon: 

Pool    &    Arnold 22.500 

Robinson  &  Co 7.000 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co *8.ooo         37.5oo 

March    15. — By  the   Z.awgda/r=Colombo: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 'S.ooo 

Livesey  &  Co "i.ooo  9,000 

March    17. — By   the  Frautcnfcls=Co\omho: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co "5,'^oo 

March   23. — By  the  Mitnicapol:srz\x)ndon: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '  9.000 

Poel    &    Arnold *3.5oo 

Livesey   &   Co "2,000         M.soo 

Gutta-Jelutonc. 

Feb.   2^. — By  the  S"iAr/i=Singapcrc: 

Heabler   &   Co 280.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 180.000       460,000 

March    ii. — By  the  L<'Htio.r=?ingapore: 

Heabler  &   Co 390,000 

Georec  A.  Alden  &  Co .•.'-.->■"> 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co iin,ooo 

n.    A.   Shaw  &  Co 100.000 

Winter   &    Smillic 55.000 

W.  L.   Gough  Co 6';.ooo       945.ooo 

March    n. — By  the  7»rfrflMadi— Singapore: 

Heabler  &   Co 1 50.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 220.000       370.000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

March   8. — By   the  P<?Mn^v/rai(irt=Hamburg: 
Robert  Soltau  Co 30,000 

March  8.— Bv  the   Fic/ori'a=Hamburg: 
Robert    Soltau    Co 13.500 

March    ii.— By  the  LeH«o.r=Singaporc: 

Heabler  &   Co 27.000 

George  .A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

O.   Iscnstcin  &  Co 22.500         72,000 

Bm-ata. 

Feb.   10.— By  the  Maracas=Ciudad  Bolivar: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 15.000 

C.   Tennants  v^t;   Sons 2,500  17.500 

March  8. — By  the  //<TrmiHHJ=Trinidad; 
Middletnn  &  Co 6,500 

March    8.— Bv   the    C»fl(eMia/fl=:Havrc: 
C.  P.  dos  Santos .■  •  .         ^'°°^ 

March    13. — Bv    the   6"rc>;nt/(7=Trinidad: 

G.    Amsinck   &    C'o 17,000 

T.    A.    Pauli    &'    Co 5.500 

De  Sola  &  Pardo i.ooo         33,5'^o 

March   2^. —  By  the  //jjij/crrfam=Rotterdam: 
Earlc     Brothers 7. 000 
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Neiv  York. 

rr^iini   House  Statistics. — Fehri'.vkv. 

Imports:  Poiind-i. 

India-rubber  10,024,825 

Balata   6,670 

Gutta-percha    716 

Giitta-jclutong     (  Pontiruiakl 1,200,301 

Total    ri, 232,712 

Exports: 

Tridia-rubber     28,198 

Balata    9,I5I 

Reclaimed  rublit-r  28,139 

Rubber  .scr;ip   imported    1,043,246 


\'aluc. 

$7,977,339 

2,474 

225 

46,321 

$8,026,359 

$15,872 
4.900 
3.459 

$81,873 


Plantation  Rubber  from  the  Far  East,   1908 

Exports  of  Ceylon  Grown  Rurker. 

[Comi-'ilfd  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce.; 

Pounds. 

To    Great    Britain...   560,133  To    Japan    

To    United    States...   253,296 

To    Germany     48,908  Total, 

To    Australia     39.097  Total, 

To    Belgium    5,655  Total, 

To    France     2.757  Total, 

To    Italy    1,127  Total, 

To   I-ndia   896  Total, 

To    Denmark    186 


Pounds. 
70 


1908    912,125 

1907     556,080 

1906    327,661 

1905     168,547 

1904    77.212 

1903    41.798 


E.xports   From   the  Federated    Malay    States. 

[Supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs.] 


States.  1906. 

Perak    pounds  149,640 

Selangor    681,040 

Negri  Semliilnn   198,1 12 

Pahang     a 


1907.  1908. 

255.530  445.589 

1,198,751  1,911,399 

530,004  808,612 

a  a 


Total    1,028,792     1,984,285     3,165,600 

[(T-— The   plantations   in    this   state   are   not    yet   productive.] 

Total  Exports  From  Malaya, 

of   the    Federated    Malay    States    and    some    from 
by    Barlow    &    Co..     Singapore.] 


[Including    the    produce 
:ieii;hborinK    territory.] 

[Reported 


To 
To 
To 
To 


Great  Britain, 
other  Europe. 
United  .States. 
Japan     


Pounds. 

3,026,568 

310,402 

400 

10,219 

1905 


To    Australia 
To    Ceylon     . 


Total 
1006. 


1907. 
From  Singapore.. /'(i»;irf.y  180,533     7I9.I33     1.446,417 
From     I'enang     48,267       98,636        642,668 


Pounds. 

20,401 

303,445 

3,671,43s 

IQ08. 
2,060,238 
1,611,197 


Total    228,800    817,769     2,089,085     3.671,435 

Summary. 

The  total  exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  Ccylcn  and 
Malaya  for  four  years  have  been: 

1905.  1906.  1907,  1008. 

Pounds    397,347     i, 145.430     2,645,165     4.583.560 

The  1908  export  was  equal  to  2,078,644  kilos  (2,078  metric 
tons),  which  figure  may  be  of  interest  for  comparison  with 
Brazilian  and  some  other  rubber  statistics.  The  export 
of  the  whole  .\mazon  valley  was  smaller  in  the  year  1858. 

Plantation  Yields    (in   Poun 


I'allaiiibrosa  Rubber  Co.: 
Eleven  months  ended  February  28 

Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co. 
February    

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates: 
January-February   

Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.: 
January-February  

Ledbury  Rubber  Co.: 
February   

Kuala   Lumpur   Rubber   Co.: 
Eight  months  ended  February  28 

Linggi  Plantations: 
February    

Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates : 
February    

Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co.: 

February   

Eleven  months  ended  February  28 

Sumatra  I'ara  Rubber  Plantations  : 
February     

Malacca  Rubber  Plantations: 
February  

Perak  Rubber  Plantations: 
Ten  montlis  ending  January  31 


TOTAL    yields. 


Highlands  and  Lowlands  Para  Rubber  Co 
Sevemban  Estate  Rubber  Co 109,055 


DS.) 

1907. 

1908. 

204.389 

257,856 

12,125 

24.471 

24,026 

35,300 

47,629 

68,728 

4.756 

125.988 

35,000 

4.397 

14.519 

17.240 
146.348 

19.546 
176.588 

4-950 

11, COO 

31.715 

58.534 

1907. 

193.505 
109,055 

1 90S. 
222.287 
133.619 
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RUBBER  PRICE  CONDmONS. 

THE  topic  of  the  utmost  interest  in  the  india-rub- 
ber industrj'  to-day,  and  that  which  is  most 
considered,  is  the  present  and  prospective  price  of 
crude  rubber.  Whether  tlve  manufacturer  be  located 
at  Maiden,  Manchester,  Mannheim,  Alelbourne,  Men- 
in,  Milan,  Mjondalen,  Montargis,  Montreal,  or  Mos- 
cow, the  question  is  ever  present,  as  one  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  planning  every  detail 
for  the  future.  This  is  a  fact  which  makes  the  whole 
rubber  iiulustry  akin,  for  the  price  of  rubber  every- 
where at  any  moment  practically  is  the  same,  while 
the  same  uncertainty  exists  as  to  what  the  price  may 
be  to-morrow.  The  producers  of  rubber  and  the  trad- 
ers in  rubber  have  troubles  of  their  own  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject,  but  here  we  shall  treat  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  manufacturers.  Where  rubber  prices 
are  made,  or  how  they  are  made,  are  questions  not 
now  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  The  uncertainty  of 
prices  is  the  thing,  and  what  the  consumer  of  rubber 
can  do  about  it. 

Low  priced  rubber  is  not  so  essential.     When  every 
^  consumer  of  a  given  grade  of  rubber  must  buy  it  prac- 
'     tically  from  the  same  source,  and  it  costs  them  all  pre- 
cisely the  same  figure,  they  are  all  on  the  same  footing. 


a~. 


~  ~  uuu . 

Whether  the  cost  is  50  cents  or  $1  a  pound,  or  more{<EW  • 
would  be  immaterial — if  permanent  prices  could  be 
counted  upon.  But  they  cannot.  The  average  price ' 
at  New  York  of  fine  upriver  Para  rubber  during  the 
year  1902  was  76  cents;  during  1905  it  was  $1.28^4; 
since  then  it  has  been  less,  the  figure  for  1908  declining 
to  9334  cents.  This  year,  so  far,  the  price  fur  this  grade 
has  kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.20.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  year  prices  here  quoted  amounts  to  no  less 
than  $1,157.42  cents  per  metrical  ton,  and  that  these 
fluctuations  usually  occur  without  warning,  tiie  buy- 
ing of  raw  rubber  by  consumers  approaches  almost 
a  speculative  basis. 

The  producers  of  rubber  in  the  Amazon  region,  far 
from  satisfied  with  a  condition  under  which  they  have 
no  say  in  fixing  the  market  price  of  their  produce, 
have  determined  upon  a  course  of  action,  in  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  government  and  of  a  great  bank, 
the}'  mean  to  hold  their  rubber  whenever  prices  are 
not  high  enough  to  be  attractive.  Now  the  holding 
of  rubber  anywhere  is  an  expensive  practice,  when 
storage  costs  are  considered,  insurance,  interest  on 
advances — and  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in  weight.  It 
is  well  enough  to  speak  of  rubber  as  being  a  modern 
necessity,  but  there  are  limits  to  what  people  will  pav 
even  for  necessities,  and  manufacturers  would  have 
to  halt  somewhere  in  the  matter  of  paying  advancing 
rates  on  rubber,  even  were  the  Amazon  region  the 
world's  only  source.  There  would  be  an  inevitable 
check  to  rising  prices,  due  to  increased  production 
and  the  hesitation  of  consumers  to  buy,  after  which 
the  banks  would  have  to  unload,  with  such  results  as 
followed  \'ianna"s  state  aided  rubber  "corner" — a  fall 
to  half  the  former  prices  and  loss  to  everybody  con- 
cerned. 

The  Indi.v  Rubber  World,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
printeil  an  article  on  "What  Vianna  Did  for  African  Rub- 
bers," showing  that  his  speculative  "bearing"  of  the 
market  for  I'ara  rubber  opened  the  way  largely  for 
the  increased  use  of  African  grades.  Nowadays, 
African  rubbers  having  won  an  established  position 
in  the  industry,  though  now  ap[)arently  falling  off 
in  the  rate  of  production,  an  important  new  source  of 
supplies  has  been  developed — the  Eastern  plantations, 
the  product  of  which  (Hcvea)  is  better  calculated  than 
even  the  best  Africans  for  supplanting  the  Amazon 
rubber  in  the  industry. 

Without  meaning  to  advise  our  friends  on  the  Ama- 
zon, it  would  seem  that  their  best  interest  lies,  not  in 
forcing  up  prices  to  an  artificial  level,  but  to  so  im- 
proving their  business  methods  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
at  a  profit  at  even  lower  prices  than  at  present.  Their 
devotion  to  any  policy  gives  the  planters  of  Ceylon 
and  Malaya,  backed  by  unlimited  European  capital, 
the  very  encouragement  which  they  want  and  most 
need.     The   Eastern  planters  have  it  in  their  power 
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to  appeal  strongly  to  the  consuming  markets  in  the 
matter  of  guaranteeing  prices  for  longer  periods  than 
have  ever  been  known  in  the  trade  before,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  this  does  not  strengthen  the  de- 
mand for  their  product. 


STILL   WAITING   FOR    THE    NEW    TARIFF. 

THE  consideration  of  the  tarift  at  Washington  con- 
tinues to  receive  attention  in  these  pages  for  the 
reason  that,  whether  or  not  such  things  should  be, 
business  of  all  kinds  seems  to  become  less  active  when- 
ever the  nation's  legislators  happen  to  be  dealing  with 
the  rates  of  duties  on  imports.  Specifically,  the  duties 
on  imported  manufactures  of  india-rubber  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  changed  much,  if  at  all,  but  there 
are  other  branches  of  trade  which  may  be  affected  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  the  rubber  industry  is  so  closely 
dependent  upon  some  of  these  that  its  leaders  are  wait- 
ing, with  everybody  else,  for  the  announcement  of  the 
new  farifif  schedules  before  a  resumption  of  business 
activity  on  normal  lines. 

Without  doubt  the  pending  tariff  bill  will  become 
law  very  shortly,  with  net  results  differing  slightly 
from  the  results  from  the  existing  law,  under  which 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  unexampled  prosper- 
ity. Meanwhile  the  farmers  are  planting  large  crops, 
manufacturers  are  in  readiness  to  produce  wares  of 
many  kinds,  and  merchants  are  selling  goods.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  business  on  a  large  scale,  but  for 
the  tariff  bugaboo,  which  with  the  progress  of  time  be- 
comes less  terrible,  as  the  expansion  of  the  country's  mani- 
fold interests  leads  the  people  less  and  less  to  single 
out  the  tariff  for  consideration  as  a  public  question. 
To-day  nearly  half  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  are  entered  free,  and  the  duties  on  the  remain- 
der are  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  most  equitable  dis- 
Iribution  of  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers.  But  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  can  never  be  general  agreement 
as  to  how  duties  should  be  assessed,  what  with  im- 
porters and  domestic  producers  to  be  considered, 
writers  and  speakers  of  every  class,  from  the  practical 
business  man  to  the  doctrinaire  (not  to  say  crank), 
and  483  members  of  the  Congress,  representing  so 
many  and  such  diverse  constituencies.  The  same  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  for  120  years,  however — 
since  the  date  of  the  first  American  tariff  law;  yet 
the  Congress  has  always  managed  to  frame  up  a 
tariff  bill  under  which  the  nation  prospered,  and,  after 
all,  each  succeeding  new  schedule  has  differed  from  its 
predecessors  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

For  several  years  past  the  income  from  the  customs 
has  averaged  about  $284,000,000,  and  the  average  in- 
ternal revenue  of  the  federal  government  is  $245,000,- 
000.  The  total  volume  of  imports  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  domestic  production  and  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  with  the  latter  which  the  average  citizen 


mostly  has  to  do.  For  the  greater  part,  the  india-rub- 
lier  trade  is  little  concerned,  except  the  representatives 
in  America  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Since  1846  the 
duty  of  imported  rubber  goods  has  been  30  per  cent 
or  thereabouts,  but  this  does  not  wholly  check  the 
buying  here  of  foreign  goods.  At  the  same  time,  if 
there  were  no  duties  we  don't  believe  that  American 
rubber  manufacturers  would  go  out  of  business.  More- 
over, we  don't  believe  that  a  single  consumer  can 
figure  out  how  much,  or  whether  at  all,  the  prices  of 
his  purchases  of  rubber  are  affected  by  the  tariff. 

We  shall  be  pleased  when  the  tariff  talk  is  ended 
and  people  begin  to  devote  their  attention  to  more  im- 
portant matters. 


INDUSTRIAL  SLANG. 


<<npO  rubber,"  "gum  shoeing."'  "rubber  necks" — are 
1  slang  words  and  phrases  still  potent  and  amus- 
ing to  the  masses, but  a  bit  of  a  bore  to  members  of  the 
great  industry  from  which  they  were  cribbed.  Their 
permanence,  particularly  "Rubber,"  meaning  to  turn 
and  stare  after  some  passing  object,  illustrates  the 
{)Ower  that  slang  has  in  language  building.  Of  the 
thousands  of  slang  words  coined,  most  perish  after  a  time, 
but  others  are  so  apt  and  vital  that  they  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  written  language  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  The  slang  word  "rubber"  appears 
to  be  permanent,  more's  the  pity.  It  is  therefore  for- 
tunate that  the  dignified  and  euphonic  term  "India- 
rubber,"  to  which  the  litcrateurs  and  the  scholars  of 
the  world  have  been  for  years  committed,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  iconoclastic  slang-founder. 
Perhaps  as  a  name  for  the  most  remarkable  of  nature's 
products  it  is  not  quite  ideal.  If  La  Condamine,  or 
any  one  of  the  earlier  investigators  had  called  it  "Re- 
.•-ilion"  or  "Multigum,"  or  had  coined  some  other  de- 
scriptive name  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  lan- 
guages, it  would  have  been  well.  At  the  same  time, 
India-rubber,  with  its  suggestion  of  the  aboriginal  dis- 
coverers in  the  Americas,  as  well  as  its  first  industrial 
use  in  Europe,  is  more  than  usually  apt  and  satis- 
factory. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS   IN   COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FHOM    THE    nflTED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
^^  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  and  of  the  first  eight  months  of  five  fiscal  years, 
beginning  July  I  : 

Belting,  Boots  .Ml 

Months.  Packing  and  Other  Total. 

and  Hose.  Shoes.  Rubber. 

February,    1909    .  .  .   $93.29.=;  $54,873  $3''i6.iS3        $514,331 

July-January    803,067  958,671  2,088,524      3,850,262 


Total     $896,362  $1,013,544  $2,454,707  $4,364,613 

Total,   IQ07-08...  924,585  i,.305,352  2,485,307  4,715,244 

Total,    1906-07.   801,238  918.569  2,321,211  4,041,018 

Total,    1905-06.   834,5.54  1,303,164  1,836,312  3,974,030 

Total,    1904-05.   591,309  i,ot8,i22  1,541,217  3,150,648 
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CEYLON  RUBBER  SALE  CONTRACTS. 


LATER  details  are  available  in  regard  to  the  Ceylon  rubber 
crop  contracts  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  Worlu, 
April  I,  1909  (page  268.)  Up  to  date  18  Ceylon  companies  are 
mentioned  as  having  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  their  1909 
product  (other  than  scrap)  to  local  merchants,  at  a  fixed  price. 
With  one  exception  this  price  is  3.70  rupees  [=:$!. 20  gold)  per 
pound,  and  the  rate  named  for  the  remaining  company  is  3.10 
rupees  [=:$i].  Since  the  public  announcement  of  these  con- 
tracts rubber  has  changed  hands  at  Colombo  at  3.80  rupees 
[=$l.23'4]  for  biscuits  and  sheet,  with  3.85  rupees  quoted  for 
tine  white  crepe.  The  companies  mentioned  as  having  sold 
rubber  under  the  new  system  are  local  or  "rupee"  companies,  as 
distinguished  from  the  companies  capitalized  in  sterling  money 
and  registered  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  English  com- 
panies not  unnaturally  ship  their  product  to  London,  and  the 
few  planting  companies  in  the  Far  East  financed  in  Belgium  are 
shipping  to  the  .\ntwerp  market. 

The  local  Ceylon  companies  have  been  financed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  leading  commercial  houses  of  Colombo,  and  are 
under  no  obligation  to  send  their  rubber  to  the  markets  here 
mentioned.  We  quote  from  the  Ceylon  Observer:  "It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  nearly  all  these  contract  purchases  of  1909 
crops  in  Colombo  have  been  made  by  one  firm  on  behalf  of  thj 
American  market.  Rumor  speaks  of  a  coming  expenditure  of 
£4,000  sterling  [::=$I9.466]  weekly  in  these  purchases  for  New 
York.  In  any  case  a  lirm  market  throughout  the  year — and 
appreciahly-  rising — is  the  obvious  expectation  on  the  part  of  big 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States." 

Color  is  lent  to  the  Ceylon  Observer's  report  by  the  arrivals  at 
New  York  of  plantation  rubber  direct  from  Ceylon,  all  of  which, 
to  date,  has  been  received  by  a  single  firm,  the  total  amount 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  arrivals  printed  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  reaching  over 
100,000  pounds.  The  total  arrivals  at  New  York  of  plantation 
"Para."  for  this  period,  according  to  the  same  tables,  including 
shipments  via  London,  reached  404,000  pounds,  of  which  93  per 
cent,  was  consigned  to  three  firms. 

The  following  companies  and  estates  are  mentioned  as  havin.g 
sold  their  rubber  under  contract  this  year,  the  figures  indicating 
the  estimated  production  of  the  required  grades.  For  the  most 
part  these  companies  are  not  yet  large  producers,  but  they  have 
planted  extensively  and  have  in  prospect  a  constantly  increasing 
product: 

*Seremban  Estate  Rubber   Co.,   Limited pounds  120,000 

>'ogan  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Limited 67,000 

Grand  Central  Ceylon  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 60.000 

Beverlac  (Selangor)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 50.000 

*Pendamaran  Estate 45,000 

Pallagodda  Estate   [Kalutara   Co.,  Limited] 30,000 

*Blackwatcr  Estate  ( Klang)   Rubber  Co..  Limited 20.000 

*Rihu  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 20.000 

*Neboda  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon,  Limited 17.000 

Clyde  Tea  Estates  Co.,  Limited 15.000 

Perth    Estate    [Ceylon    Tea   and    Cocoanut    Estates    Co., 

Limited]    12,000 

Hanwella  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 10.000 

The  I^inka  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 10,000 

Rayigam  Co.,  Limited 9,000 

Yatiyantota  Ceylon  Tea  Co.,  Limited 8,000 

Panawatte  Tea  and  Rubber  Estates.  Limited 6.000 

The  Kelani  Tea  Garden  Co.,  Limited 6,000 

*Kempsey  estate    4.000 

Total   509,000 

[*Ceylon  companies  with  estates  in  Malaya.] 

.\i  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce (Colombo,  February  26)  the  formal  report  that  was  pre- 
sented gave  the  details  of  exports  of  plantation  rubber  for  1908 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  i,  1909 — page  272]  and 
commented  upon  the  genera!  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
rubber  exports,  now  that  production  is  on  a  larger  scale.     The 


report  says :  "The  best  buyer  on  the  local  market  has  been  the 
United  States,  but  foreign  countries  [Note  that  .'\merica  is  not 
included  in  "foreign." — The  Editor]  and  Australia  are  interest- 
ing themselves  in  the  product,  though  so  far  they  have  not  been 
in  so  favorable  a  position  to  compete  with  the  former;  they 
should,  however,  in  the  future  be  strong  competitors.  Prices  for 
good  biscuit  and  sheet  rubber  ranged  during  the  si.x  months  from 
2.80  rupees  [=90.8  cents]  to  3.90  rupees  [=$1.26^]  per  pound, 
and  the  lower  grades  rose  proportionally,  and  all  rubber  offered 
was  eagerly  taken  up  by  local  [Colombo]  buyers." 
*        *        * 

Mr.  Alexander  Bethune,  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Times  of  Ceylon,  writes  to  his  paper :  "A  member  of  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  American  rubber  dealers  has  been  in  London  and 
has  been  expressing  himself  in  the  most  favorable  terms  as  to  the- 
prospects  of  business  in  the  United  States.  He  says  that  hitherto- 
the  exports  of  Plantation  have  been  so  small  that  many  Ameri- 
can buyers  have  neglected  the  article,  but  that  this  is  rapidly 
changing,  and  he  himself  fully  realizes  that  in  time  the  export 
will  be  as  large  as  the  present  figures  for  Para." 

A  statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Indici-Rubber  Journal  was 
to  the  eflfect  that  London  rubber  producing  companies  were  being 
systematically  canvassed  by  a  New  York  importing  firm,  with  a 
view  to  shipments  being  made  to  America  direct  from  estates. 


PROPOSED  PATENT  LEGISLATION. 


■XV/IDESPREAD  interest  is  maintained  in  the  operations  and 
*'  effects  of  the  new  British  patent  law,  which  went  into 
eft'ect  in  igo8.  One  of  its  provisions  was  designed  to  confine  to 
British  territory  the  manufacture  of  articles  patented  in  that 
country,  no  matter  what  the  residence  of  the  patentee.  Retalia- 
tory measures  have  been  proposed  in  several  other  countries  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1909 — page  201]  including 
the  United  States.  The  latest  proposed  action  of  this  kind 
forms  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Payne  bill — "to  provide 
revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes" — now  pending  before  the 
congress  at  Washington.     One  section  in  this  bill  follows: 

Sec.  41.  That  whenever  a  patent  is  issued  by  the  United  States  to  gny 
citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreifin  country  it  shall  be  subject  with  respect  to 
manufacture  thereunder  in  this  counlry  to  all  llie  limitations,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  that  are  imposed  by  tlic  country  of  said  citizen  or  subject 
upon  the  manufacture  in  that  country  under  patents  issued  therein  to  citi- 
zens of  the   United   States. 

It  does  not  appear  as  yet  that  Great  Britain  has  realized  any 
.•idvantage  from  her  new  patent  law  in  the  matter  of  transferring 
to  that  country  any  important  industry  previously  established 
elsewhere.  Nor  have  any  notable  patents  been  revoked  by  reason 
of  non-compliance  with  the  new  requirements.  There  is  a 
liberal  time  limit,  however,  as  to  the  establishment  in  England 
of  works  for  the  manufacture  of  foreign  inventions  patented 
there,  and  after  all  some  discretion  is  permitted  to  the  comp- 
troller general  as  to  the  revocation  of  any  particular  patent. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  fields  of  invention,  it  is 
noticable  that  fewer  patent^  relating  to  the  rubber  industry  have 
been  granted  by  Great  Britain  to  American  inventors  during  the 
past  year  than  during  some  years  preceding,  although  American 
inventors  have  been  as  active  as  usual  in  applying  for  patents 
at  home  in  respect  of  rubber  and  its  applications. 


The  directors  of  Galvez  Rubber  Estates,  Limited  [see  The 
In)iia  Rubber  World,  .August  i,  1907 — pages  335],  have  issued  a 
report  to  March  31,  1908,  stating  that  the  principal  work  under- 
taken during  the  period  under  review  had  been  in  the  nature  of 
organization  and  development.  In  addition  to  the  three  estates 
acquired  originally,  another  small  one  has  been  purchased.  It 
is  stated  that  up  to  October  31,  1908,  138,000  pounds  of  rubber 
was  gathered,  of  which  39,971  pounds  had  been  sold  at  last 
account,  and  the  balance  was  being  forwarded. 
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The    Editor's   Book   Table. 


KOTESOF  A  BOTAXIST  ON  THIi  AMAZON  AND  ANDES.  --- 
By  Richard  Spruce,  ih.d.  Edited  and  Condensed  by  Alfred  Russell 
.Wallace,  O.M..  f.r.s.  -  •  -  In  two  volumes.  London:  Macniillan  &  Co., 
iimited.      1908.      [Cloth.    8vo.    Pp.    ui  +  518;    xil  +  542.      Price,    $5.20] 

THE  author  of  this  work,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  lived 
between  1817  and  1893,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
naturalists  that  England  has  produced.  He  went  to 
Brazil  for  the  study  of  botany,  arriving  at  Para  in  1849,  and  re- 
mained in  South  America  until  1864,  during  which  time  his 
contributions  to  the  herbariums  of  Europe  were  more  important, 
.perhaps,  than  those  from  any  other  one  source  at  any  time.  He 
left  numerous  notes  which  he  was  never  able  personally  to  put 
into  book  form,  and  from  these  have  been  selected  the  material 
which  appears  in  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  us. 

The  upper  Amazon  country,  when  Dr.  Spruce  began  its  ex- 
ploration, was  very  little  known  in  any  way  to  outsiders,  and 
whoever  knows  North  Brazil  to-day  can  hardly  fail  to  read  with 
interest  the  story  of  his  experiences  for  months  at  a  time  in 
regions  where  he  was  the  first  white  man  who  had  been  seen 
by  the  natives.  When  he  first  went  up  the  Amazon  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Manaos  was  an  Indian  village,  known  as  "Barr.-t 
do  Rio  Negro,"  and  the  existence  of  rubber  in  that  region  was 
imsuspected.  .In  fact,  when  he  first  went  to  South  America  the 
collection  of  rubber  was  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Para,  at  which  town  the  market  value  of  rubber  was  about  10 
pence  a  pound.  Dr.  Spruce  was  not  interested  except  incidentally 
in  rubber,  but  was  making  a  general  botanical  survey  of  the 
Amazon  region.  He  discovered,  however,  the  existence  of 
various  rubber  species  farther  upriver,  and  more  than  once  at- 
tempted to  interest  the  natives  in  getting  out  rubber,  but  gen- 
erally without  success,  the  world's  demand  for  this  material  not 
having  become  so  important  as  after  his  time. 

Before  leaving  South  America,  Dr.  Spruce  was  commissioned 
l^'  the  English  government  to  secure  seeds  and  plants  of  the 
Cinchona  species  for  transference  to  British  India,  at  the  instance 
■of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clements  R.  Markham,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
later  instrumental  also  in  the  introduction  of  Hevea  rubber  into 
the  Far  East.  Dr.  Spruce  rode  muleback  over  the  Andes,  get- 
ting his  collection  of  Cinchona  seeds  and  plants  to  the  Pacific 
over  the  route  between  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  now  traversed  by 
a  railway. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Spruce  having  been  completed  nearly  a 
half  century  ago,  it  can  have  no  direct  current  relation  to  rubber 
gathering  in  the  Amazon  region.  The  study  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, is  well  worth  while  to-day  by  those  who  may  be  concerned 
seriously  in  investments  in  forest  rubber  propositions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  for  the  reason  that,  when  one  leaves  the  few 
centers  of  population  on  the  Amazon,  the  forest  conditions  and 
the  character  of  the  native  population  has  changed  so  little  since 
Spruce's  time.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  better  transportation 
facilities  on  the  Amazon  and  its  leading  tributaries,  but  otherwise, 
over  vast  areas  explored  by  Dr.  Spruce,  conditions  have  been 
altered  very  little. 

The  editor  of  these  volumes.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  was  in  Brazil 
during  a  part  of  Dr.  Spruce's  sojourn  there,  and  who  is  still 
living,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  is  likewise  a  naturalist  of  dis- 
tinction, as  will  be  indicated  by  the  statement  that  simultaneously 
with  Darwin  he  announced  the  theory  of  natural  selection — or 
"evolution" — his  paper  on  the  subject  having  been  read  on  the 
same  day  as  Darwin's  paper. 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CEREMONIES  AT 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  his  m.emory.  [Trenton,  N.  J.]  Roebling 
Press.      1908.     [Qoth.   8vo.    Pp.   63.] 

A  PEPORT  of  the  proceedings  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  to 

Mr.  Roebling,  illustrated  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  August  i, 

1908  (page  380). 


MODERN  AIR  BRAKE  PR.\CTICE;  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE.  A  BOOK 
of  Instruction  on  the  Automatic,  Combined  Automatic,  and  Straight  Air 
and  High  Speed  Brake.  -  -  ■  By  Frank  H.  Dukesmith,  m.e.  -  -  - 
(Fifth  edition.)  Chicago:  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.  1908.  [Cloth.  8vo. 
Pp.    4i7-)-xxxv.      Price,    $1.50] 

The  importance  of  the  air  brake  in  the  control  of  railway 
traiiis  is  now  so  firmly  established  that  its  use  as  a  safety  appli- 
ance is  rhade  compulsory.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
however,  that  schools  for  training  railway  employes  in  the  use 
of  the  air  brake  are  maintained.  The  fact  that  the  practical 
work  before  us  has  gone  through  five  editions  within  three  years 
is  an  indication  that  the  importance  of  thoroughly  understand- 
ing the  use  of  air  brakes  is  appreciated  by  railway  men.  No 
reference  is  made  in  this  volume  to  air  brake  hose,  although  no 
air  brake  system  described  in  it  would  be  practicable  without 
hose.  The  author  evidently  assumes  that  good  hose  will  be 
used,  and  confines  his  attention  to  the  requisite  of  a  good  brake 
system  and  the  proper  use  of  the  same.  The  makers  of  rubber 
hose  may  be  interested  in  looking  over  this  work  as  a  source  of 
information  as  to  what  is  requisite  in  a  good  air  brake  system 
in  connection  with  which  their  products  are  to  be  used. 

ENSAYO  SOERE  EAS  PLANTAS  USUALES  DE  COSTA  RICA. 
For  H.  Pittier.  Washington:  H.  L.  &  J.  B.  McQueen,  Inc.  1908. 
[Paper.    Svo.    Pp.    xi4-i764-3o    plates.      Price    $1.20.] 

THE  MEXICAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  SPECIES  OF  SAPIUM. 
By  Henry  Pittier.  (Contributions  from  the  United  States  National  Her- 
barium. Volume  XII,  Part  4.)  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1908.     [Paper.   Svo.     Pp.  in -[-11-^-8  plates.] 

The  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of 
Central  America  covered  by  the  first  of  these  titles  is  the  work 
of  a  former  director  of  the  Instituto  Fisico-Geografico  Nacional 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  now  connected  with  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  An  introduction  is  written  by  O.  F.  Cook,  of 
the  same  department.  The  various  rubber  yielding  species  of 
Costa  Rica  are  described  here,  and  the  "chicle"  tree. 

The  monograph  on  Sapium  species  was  undertaken  as  a 
study  of  possible  rubber  yielding  species  not  formerly  known. 
Mr.  Pittier  treats  of  the  importance  of  Sapium  as  a  rubber  yield- 
ing genus  in  South  America,  where  no  less  than  nine  species 
have  been  recognized  as  having  value.  He  refers  to  the  position 
of  Huber  and  Jumelle,  who  designate  as  a  Sapium  a  tree  the 
product  of  which  is  mixed  largely  with  the  latex  of  Hcvea  in  the 
"Para  rubber"  region.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  August 
I,  1905,  page  365.]  There  are,  as  Mr.  Pittier  has  found,  several 
species  of  Sapium  in  Central  America,  and  at  least  one  in  Mexico, 
and  he  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  them  may  not 
yield  commercial  rubber.  In  the  San  Jose  valley  in  Costa  Rica, 
the  milk  of  a  Sapium  is  used  as  a  birdlime.  We  hope  to  see  the 
work  of  this  botanist  followed  by  practical  experiments  with  the 
latex  of  the  trees  he  describes. 

(i)  A  HEVEA  BENTHAMIANA  (MULL.  Arg.)  COMO  FORNECEDOR.\ 
de  Borracha  ao  N.  do  Amazonas.  (11)  Sobre  uma  Nova  Especie  de 
Seringueira  Hevea  coHina  (Hub.)  e  as  suas  Affinidades  no  (^ncro. 
Pelo   Dr.  Jacques  Huber.     Para;    1908.      [Paper.    Svo.     Pp.    10.] 

The  indefatigable  director  of  the  Para  Museum  continues  his 
studies  of  the  rubber  yielding  species  in  the  Amazon,  in  which 
field  he  is  excelled  by  no  other  botanist.  The  publication  before 
us  is  a  reprint  from  Vol.  V  of  the  Boletim  of  the  museum,  on  the 
importance  of  Hcvea  Bcnthamiana  as  a  rubber  producer  north  of 
the  Amazon,  and  the  new  species,  H.  collina  and  its  similarity  to 
other  Hevea  species. 

IN   CURRENT   PERIODICALS. 

Note  sur  la  Valeur  du  CasiiUoa  elactica  en  Afrique  Occidentale  Fran- 
Qaise.  By  Yves  Henry.=La  Agriculture  Pratique  des  Pays  Chauds,  Paris. 
VIII-69    (Dec,    '08).      Pp.    SI5-5I9- 

Ein  neues  \'erfahrcn  zur  Gewinnung  des  Kautschuks  auf  der  Kautschuk- 
milch.  By  D.  Sandman. =Dpr  Tropenpfianzer,  Berlin.  XII-ll  (Nov..  '08). 
Pp.    520-524. 
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The     Deresination   of  India-Rubber — I, 


By  H.   O.  ChHic. 


IT  is  well  known  that  all  classes  of  cruilc  rubbers  contain  im- 
purities which  affect  their  value,  for  nearly  all  the  purposes 
of  manufacture.  The  amount  of  these  impurities  varies  from 
a  small  percentage  in  the  best  grades  of  plantation  Ceylon  to  an 
amount  sometimes  equalling  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  low-grade 
Pontianak,  and  in  general  the  value  of  a  crude  rubber  decreases 
proportionally  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  impurities.  The^e 
impurities  are  of  two  general  classes. 

The  first  class  consists  of  accidental,  or  mechanical,  impurities, 
such  as  water,  sticks,  stones,  leaves,  fibers,  and  such  foreign  sub- 
stances as  are  removed  in  the  processes  of  drying  and  washing 
to  which  all  rubbers  are  subjected,  and  their  removal  constituies 
the  ''shrinkage"  which  is  always  considered  in  valuing  crude 
rubber  and  which  is  negligible  in  the  highest  grades  only.  These 
impurities,  being  easily  removed  by  all. manufacturers,  do  not  de- 
preciate the  rubbers  to  a  greater  e.\tent  tlian  their  proportional 
weight  in  the  whole  mass  and  the  cost  of  their  removal. 

The  second  class  consists  of  chemical  impurities,  and  comprises 
the  matters  in  the  original  latex,  aside  from  the  true  gum,  or 
matters  which  are  the  product  of  decomposition  or  oxidation  of 
the  gum.  These  are  resinous  bodies  which  are  found  in  all  crude 
rubbers,  and  increase  usually  in  amount  as  the  rubber  decreases 
in  value.  Not  being  removable  in  the  ordinary  purifying  treat- 
ment, they  are  not  only  dilutants,  but  are  of  positive  detriment  in 
many  processes  to  which  the  gums  may  be  applied. 

The  amount  of  resins  in  crude  rubbers  varies  greatly,  as  shown 
by  some  analyses  which  have  been  published,  giving  the  results 
of  testing  various  samples  of  the  different  varieties.  The  first 
publication  of  value  on  this  subject  was  made  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  by  H.  L.  Terry,  in  1889  (page 
173).  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  resins  and 
the  melting  point  of  various  resins,  and  tlie  remarks  give  further 
description  of  resins: 

Name  of  Melting                                 Remarks, 

rubber.  Resin.  Point. 

Para      1.2%  5*C.  Dark   brown    color;    soft   and   sticky. 

Ceara      1.3%  2*C.  Yellow;    soft    and    sticky. 

Columbian      2.5%  ....  Brown:    dry. 

Mozambique      3.9%  l8*C.  "^'ellow;    glutinous. 

Rio    Janeiro     5-8%  64*C.  Hard,    powdery;    yellow    to    white. 

Madagascar      6.1%  ....                                 _      Ditto.  ^ 

Sierra    Leone     ....  7.4%  ....  Brown:    contained    glutinous    body. 

Borneo     7.9%  28*C.  Light   brown;   soft. 

Aicam                  n -iciL  j  S-3%  I2*C.  Vcllow ;    sticky. 

-^"='""      9-3^<'l4.o%  82'C.  Hard,    like    shellac. 

Mangabeira      10.5%  48*C.  Brown;    brittle. 

.^frica^   ball    (i)...  18.5%  sS^C.  Dark  brown;  of  various  melting  points. 

.African  ball    (2)...  22.8%  2o''C.                                       Ditto. 

African    flake    41.2%  2o"C.                                    Ditto. 

These  figures  were  obtained  after  the  rubber  had  been  washed, 
and  therefore  are  based  on  dry  rubber.  They  resulted  from 
cutting  the  rubber  into  fragments  and  extracting  with  go  per 
cent,  alcohol  in  a  Soxhiet  extractor. 

It  is  said  that  these  melting  point  determinations  are  not  of 
much  value,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  resins  arc  mixtures.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  these  resins  do  not  correspond  with  Spillei's 
resin,  which  is  an  oxidation  product  of  rubber,  but  these  resins 
are  probably  produced  in  the  tree  before  the  latex  is  collected, 
and  no  amount  of  care  will  produce  a  rubber  free  from  these 
resins. 

Caoutchouc,  which  has  undergone  complete  oxidation,  consists 
principally  of  a  hard,  brown,  transparent  substance,  shellac-like, 
called  Spiller's  resin.  This  resin  is  an  acid,  combines  readily 
with  soda  and  potash,  forming  soaps  whicli  are  soluble  in  cold 
and  hot  water.  Spillcr  described  this  resin  many  years  ago.  lie 
found  it  to  contain  27.3  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  chemical 
formula  CioH,oOa  has  been  assigned  to  this  resin,  but  this  would 


correspond  lo  only  23.$  per  cent.,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
correct   formula. 

No  one  seems  to  have  examined  these  resins  to  determine  their 
exact  composition  or  chemical  nature.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  know  what  action  takes  place  with  the  resins  when 
subrtiittcd  to  the  processes  to  which  rubber  is  treated.  Of  im- 
portance in  this  connection  is  a  report  on  the  analysis  of  the 
different  brands  of  india-rubber  by  David  Spence,  ph.  d.,  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Cominercial  Research 
in  the  Tropics,  of  Liverpool,  in  1906  (pages  75-77).  Some  de- 
tails from  this  are  given  here  on  account  of  tlie  description  of 
the    resins. 

"The  rubber  was  cut  up  very  fine  and  dried  in  an  air  oven 
over  calcium  chloride  at  55°  C.  until  constant  in  weight.  The 
dried  product  was  then  extracted  with  acetone,  the  acetone  ex- 
tract being  afterwards  dried  and  weighed. 

"The  residue  left  after  exhaustive  treatment  with  acetone  was 
again  dried,  and  the  caoutchouc  was  estimated  in  an  average 
sample  of  the  resulting  product  by  digesting  the  same  with 
chloroform  until  complete  'solution'  of  the  caoutchouc  took  place. 
The  colloidal  solution  was  allowed  to  stand  until  any  coagulated 
proteid  had  settled  out,  and  was  then  filtered  and  the  chloroform 
evaporated.  The  thin  film  of  pure  caoutchouc  obtained  from  the 
chloroform  extract  was  dried  thoroughly  over  calcium  chloride 
and  weighed.  The  residue  insoluble  in  chloroform,  which  repre- 
sents mineral  matter,  vegetable  fiber,  coagulated  proteid,  and  in 
some  cases  tlie  so-called  insoluble  rubber,  etc.,  was  also  weighed. 

"The  following  results  were  obtained  for  samples  of  the  com- 
mercial india-rubber  before  it  had  undergone  any  treatment: 

^foisture.   Resin.  Rubber.  Residue. 

Grades.                                                     '/c              '/<  'J,  % 

I.     Para,    hard    cure.    .South    .'\merica.  .  14.30            2.73  71.00  11. 71 

J.     Ceylon     Para,     Ceylon 0.53            3.93  90.38  5.03 

3.  Gold     Coast    hard    lump 8.74  19.72  69.22  a. 37 

4.  Gold    Coast    soft    lump 10.90  17.71  67.40  4.24 

5.  Para   rubber.    Gold    Coast 0.27           2.31  93.92  3.30 

6.  Gold   Coast   niggers.   Gold   Coast....  8.86            4.12  82.54  4.73 

7.  Ficus  Vogctii  rubber.  Gold  Coast...  0.302  35.37  63.79  0.903 

8.  Rangoon,     Burma     0.58           6.81  84.63  8.16 

9.  Lagos     lump,    Lagos 3.4  10.56  80.88  5.39 

10.  Lagos    root,    Congo 3.0  3.34  73.35  23.51 

11.  Congo    root,    Congo 2.30  7.02  83.00  7.74 

12.  Sierra   I-eone   niggers   (a) 5.3  5.54  80.46  9.05 

13.  Sierra   Leone  niggers   (b) 2.9  4.97  65.5  26.40 

14.  Pcrnainbuco    scrap    4.8  4.35  58.75  32.31 


RESIDUE. 

Insoluble   rubber. 
Insoluble    rubber. 
Insoluble    rubber;    bark. 
Insoluble    rubber:     fibrous    material. 
\'ery    little    insoluble    rubber. 
Largely     proteids    and     some    mineral 
matter. 


Bark,   small  quantity  insoluble  rubber. 
Largely    fiber. 
Root,    fiber,    sand. 
Root   and   fiber. 

Bark    and    other    impurities. 
Insoluble   rubber    and   bark. 


RESINS. 

1.  Soft,   oily. 

2.  Hard,    glue-like. 

3.  Hard  but  non-crystalline. 

4.  Hard. 

5.  Soft   and   oily. 

6.  Hard   and   dry. 

7.  Hard,    clean,    dry.    amorphous. 

8 

9.      Soft    and    glue-like. 

10.     Hard,    dry.    amorphous. 

II 

12.  Fairly    hard   but    glue-like. 

13.  Fairly    hard. 

14.  Hard    but    not    amorphous. 

The  variability  of  the  amount  of  resins  which  may  be  founJ 
in  the  various  classes  of  rubber  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of 
analyses  made  by  Lyman  M.  Bourne  [see  The  India  Rubber 
World,  December  l,  1906 — page  75.]  His  table  covered  181 
analyses  of  all  classes  of  rubber,  and  the  results  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  are  given  here. 

Three  samples  of  Ceylon  Pari  fine  averaged  2.5  per  cent,  resin 
and  97.5  per  cent,  rubber  with  no  shrinkage,  this  being  the  only 
variety  without  shrinkage.  The  average  of  23  samples  of 
Brazilian  Para  fine  showed  96.6  per  cent,  rubber  and  3.4  per 
cent,  resin,  with  17  per  cent,  shrinkage.  Six  sample?  of  prime 
Assam,  from  India,  showed  15.8  per  cent,  resin.  Two  samples  of 
Borneo   second   an<l   one  of  Borneo   third   showed    19.3   and  20.7 
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per  cent,  resin,  respectively.  Seven  samples  of  Upper  Congo 
gave  13.8  per  cent,  resin.  One  sample  of  Brazilian  strips  showed 
28  per  cent,  resin.  Three  samples  of  Mexican  guayule  showed 
25.4  per  cent,  resin  and  25  per  cent,  shrinkage,  and  seven  samples 
of  Pontianak  showed  75  per  cent,  resin  and  60  per  ceni. 
shrinkage. 

In  analyzing  these  samples  they  were  dissolved  in  benzol  and 
the  resin  was  precipitated  by  'addition  of  alcohol,  the  gum  re- 
maining in  solution.  Dr.  Weber,  in  his  work  on  the  analysis  of 
rubber,  advises  that  samples  be  treated  by  the  method  of  Soxhlet 
extraction,  using  acetone  as  a  solvent  of  the  resins  while  the 
rubber  is  not  dissolved. 

These  two  processes  of  analysis  are  mentioned  as  they  typify 
the  processes  which  have  been  used  in  the  large  way  to  separate 
the  resin  from  the  gum.  What  the  effect  of  the  resins  is  on  the 
gimi  does  not  seem  to  be  well  known  or  recognized,  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  these  resins  differ  greatly  in  their  character  their 
effects  would  differ  considerably.  As  examples  of  this,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  resin  from  Pontianak  gum  is  a  hard  resin,  melt- 
ing above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  that  it  is  not  affected 
by  sulphur  at  the  vulcanizing  temperature.  It  has  certain 
physical  resemblances  to  the  ordinary  rosin  or  colophony,  but  it 
differs  greatly  in  chemical  characteristics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resin  from  guayule  rubber  is  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  tarry  mass  of  exceeding  stickiness.  It  is 
quite  susceptible  to  the  action  of  sulphur,  which  gradually  hardens 
it.  but  it  at  no  time  is  flexible,  but  when  completely  hardened  is 
glassy  and  brittle.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  two  resins  would 
act  entirely  differently  in  a  compound,  both  while  working  and 
when  cured. 

Of  the  other  resins — that  is,  those  found  in  other  rubbers — 
very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  their  action,  but  as  all  rubbers 
with  high  resin  contents  sell  for  lower  prices  than  those  with 
low  resin  contents,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assume  that  their 
action  is  in  any  case  advantageous  or  their  presence  desirable. 

Most  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  published  relate  to  the 
higher  grades  of  rubbers,  whose  resin  contents  are  in  all  cases 
small,  and  in  these  rubbers  the  influence  of  the  resin  is  probably 
negligible  in  all  cases.  Of  late  years  there  have  come  on  the 
markets  great  quantities  of  low-priced  rubbers,  such  as  guayule 
and  Pontianak,  whose  resin  contents  are  high.  These  rubbers 
are  offered  at  prices  such  that  their  actual  contents  of  pure  gum 
can  be  obtained  much  more  cheaply  than  the  same  amount  of 
gum  can  be  obtained  in  the  higlier  .grade  of  rubbers  which 
do  not  contain  any  appreciable  amounts  of  resin.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  trade  recognizes  these  resins  as  being 
injurious. 

If  these  injurious  resins  can  be  extracted  from  the  low-grade 
rubbers  without  injuring  the  gum  itself,  and  in  a  practical  and 
,  economical  way,  it  would  enable  these  cheap  products  to  he  used 
in  many  cases  for  a  higher  class  of  work  than  they  have  been 
used  for  in  the  past,  and  the  extraction  of  the  resins  would 
therefore  seem  desirable. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  possibilities  of  this  work,  and  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  some  plants  have  turned 
out  large  quantities  of  deresinated  rubber  and  are  still  at  work, 
while  others  have  worked  for  a  time  and  have  then  discontinued 
operations.  Most  of  the  deresination  has  been  done  at  rubber 
goods  factories,  and  most  of  the  product  has  been  used  in  the 
same  works,  so  that  little  has  appeared  on  the  market,  and  few 
know  of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  Very  little  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  almost  nothing  made  public  as  to 
processes  or  results. 

A  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  connection  with 
deresinating  rubber,  however,  and  it  is  evident  that  considerable 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject.  In  looking  over  the  patent 
specifications  it  is  seen  that  the  processes  of  deresination  divide 
themselves  into  s'everal  classes,  as  follows : 


( I )  Those  processes  which  depend  on  the  action  of  alkali  on 
the  resins.  (2)  Those  in  which  a  solvent  is  used  which,  when 
hot,  may  dissolve  both  the  rubber  and  resin,  but  when  cooled 
will  precipitate  out  the  gums.  (3)  Those  which  are  a  solvent 
for  both  rubber  and  resin,  and  then  precipitate  out  the  gum  by 
addition  of  another  solvent,  which  will  keep  the  resin  in  solu- 
tion. (4)  Those  which  use  as  a  solvent  a  volatile  liquid  in 
which  the  resins  are  soluble,  but  which  does  not  dissolve  the 
rubber  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

In  the  next  forthcoming  issue  some  of  the  patents  in  this  field 
will  be  reviewed. 


THE  COLOR  OF  RUBBER  HEELS. 


COME  of  the  larger  factories  are  making  a  specialty  of  rub- 
*^  ber  heels  on  certain  lines  of  women's  and  mostly  in  house 
shoes,  says  American  Shoemaking.  In  all  cases  half  of  the  heel 
is  of  leather.  This  heel  has  bothered  some  of  the  finishers,  be- 
cause the  rubber  would  not  finish  the  same  color  as  the  leather 
on  the  edge,  and  as  a  result  the  edge  had  two  colors.  In  one 
of  the  leading  factories,  however,  they  have  gotten  over  this 
trouble.  The  edge  is  blacked  and  when  dry  is  put  on  a  coarse 
bristle  brush  which  has  been  covered  with  cloth.  The  operator 
applies  wax  repeatedly  to  the  brush  or  wheel  on  every  few  shoes, 
which  helps  keep  the  blacking  on  the  edge.  The  inore  often 
wax  is  applied  the  better  for  the  edge.  It  should  be  stated 
that  these  rubber  wheels  were  a  very  dark  color  in  the  first  place, 
which  helped  the  finish.  It  is  the  rubber  heel  light  blue  or  grey 
in   color   that   gives   most   troulile   to    finishers. 

HEELING  RUBBER  HEELS. 

NoTWiTHST.\NDiNG  that  there  is  an  attachment  used  on  a  heel- 
ing machine  to  put  on  rubber  heels  [says  American  Shoemaking] 
still  there  are  making  rooms  in  which  that  attachment  is  not 
used  and  a  good  many  rubber  heels  are  put  on  too.  In  one  bot- 
toming room'  the  heeler  was  seen  sticking  the  rubber  heels  to 
the  leather  base  and  then  the  boy  who  helps  the  heeler  would 
nail  the  rubber  heels  on  by  hand.  .As  a  rule  all  shoes  with 
rubber  heels  have  a  base  of  leather,  making  the  finished  heel  half 
leather  and  half  rubber.  In  this  case  the  heeling  would  have  te 
be  styled  double  deck  work,  which  tneans  twice  as  much  work 
on  every  heel,  besides  the  slow  hand  method.  The  attachment 
would  spank  tlie  rubber  heel  on  the  same  as  it  would  a  regular 

top-lift.  

AUTOMOBILES   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

IN  the  pages  of  The  Hub  (New  York) — but  we  don't  know 
where  it  got  them — are  some  figures  showing  the  number  of 
automobiles  registered  in  the  several  states  for  four  years  past. 
The  numbers  given  arc:  29,868  in  1905;  56,158  in  igo6;  75,783 
in  1907;  and  i29,,36i  in  190S.  The  table  is  not  offered  as  being 
complete,  but  even  if  it  were  the  total  number  of  cars  mentioned 
as  having  been  registered  in  any  year  does  not  indicate  correctly 
the  number  of  new  automobiles  actually  put  into  commission.  In 
the  first  place  in  New  Jersey  every  machine  in  the  state  must  be 
registered  anew  every  year,  and  this  is  probably  true  in  some 
other  states ;  besides,  many  of  the  registrations  are  duplicated. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  a  large  number  of  cars  which  are 
registered  both  in  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  same 
time  not  a  few  of  the  machines  registered  in  former  years 
have  gone  out  of  use.  It  would  seem  impossible,  therefore,  to 
determine  just  how  many  automobiles  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  number  no  doubt  amounts  to  half  of  all  now  in 
use  in  the  world. 


In  view  of  the  limited  quantities  of  gutta-percha  leaves  avail- 
able for  the  factory  in  Soerabaya,  Java,  money  has  been  raised, 
says  the  London  and  China  Telegraph,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  factory  at  Bandjermassin,  in  Dutch  Borneo,  where 
gutta-percha  leaves  are  more  plentiful. 
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Americans    Planting   "Manicoba"    in    Brazil. 


A  RUBBER  plantation,  now  becoming  productive,  and  which, 
considering  its  extent  and  potential  importance,  probably 
has  been  less  written  about  than  any  other  in  existence, 
is  located  in  the  inland  Brazilian  state  of  Piauhy.  It  will  be 
mentioned  here  in  some  detail  (i)  because  it  is  a  Xew  York 
enterprise  and  (2I  because  it  is  devoted  to  two  species  of 
Miinihot,  which  only  recently  have  come  to  notice— those  known 
locally  as  "Remanso"  and  "'Jequie."  and  admitted  to  be  superior 
to  the  longer  known  Miiiiilwt  ,(jl<i:i"':''i  (Ceark  rubber). 

To  reach  this  plantation  one  had  best  start  from  the  seaport 
of  Bahia  (Sao  Salvadoi*  do.  Bahia),  a  city  of  over  200,000  in- 
habitants, far  down  oi)  "thfe  coast  south  of  Para.  Here  one  takts 
a  train  for  about  360  miles  over  the  government  guaranteed  rail- 
way to  Joazeiro,  on  the  important  river  Sao  Francisco.  Belo^.' 
this  point  navigation  is  impeded  by  the  Paulo  Alfonso  rapids,  by 
some  considered  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Above  the  rapids  are 
regular  services  of  steamers,  some  of  them  up  to  2,000  tons. 
Proceeding  upstream,  say  to-  Remanso,  one  debarks  and  travels 
overland  for  about  72  miles,  until  Sao  Raymtnido  is  reached. 
This  is  in  the  little  grazing  state  of  Piauhy — except  that  it 
wouldn't  be  a  "little  state''  outside  of  Brazil. 

Here,  beginning  some  four  years  ago,  a  Xew  York  firm  trading 
in  hides,  rubber  and  other  Brazilian  products,  with  a  house  at 
Bahia,  acquired  54,000  acres  of  land,  covered  with  rubber  and 
other  forest  growths,  and -began  systematically  to  lay  out  planta- 
tions of  "manigoba"  rubber.  First  of  all,  they  considered  the 
most  desirable  conditions  for  the- growth  of  this  species.  Dif- 
ferent areas  have  been  planted  for  different  reasons.     One  plan- 


tation has  been  made  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  back  of 
Sao  Raymundo,  with  the  idea  that  the  drainage  from  the  moun- 
tains might  prove  of  value  in  otherwise  dry  seasons.  Other  sites 
have  been  chosen  on  account  of  the  apparent  superiority  of  the 
soil  in  them,  account  being  taken  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  ths 
underlying  rock.  One  reason  for  planting  on  detached  areas  is 
that,  should  fire  break  out  on  one,  it  may  expend  its  force  with- 
out spreading  to  another.  The  number  of  trees  now  under  cul- 
tivation is  about  2,500,000,  all  grown  from  the  seed. 

This  large  number  of  trees  does  not  imply  any  such  area  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  similar  number  of  Hevea  trees — the 
rubber  planted  in  Malaya.  The  manico  beira  is,  relatively,  hardly 
more  than  a  shrub;  it  occurs  naturally  closely  grouped,  and  may 
be  planted  at  very  short  intervals.  In  this  case  about  1,300  trees 
to  the  acre  is  the  average  and  about  three  square  miles  have 
been  planted.  Tapping  begins  at  three  or  four  years.  There  are, 
as  a  rule,  in  addition  to  the  top  root — which  points  downward 
until  moisture  is  reached — three  lateral  roots,  which  are  short 
and  stocky,  and  it  is  these  which  yield  the  latex,  under  the  prac- 
tice on  the  plantations  at  Sao  Raymundo.  The  Xorthway  tapping 
knife  has  proved  less  satisfactory  here  than  the  crude  appliance 
which  the  natives  form  by  bending  a  section  of  barrel  hoops  and 
sharpening  the  edges  of  the  metal  at  the  bend.  '  Tlie  natives  co- 
agulate the  latex  in  holes  in  the  ground,  without  the  addition  of 
any  coagulant ;  the  planting  company  will,  of  course,  adopt 
methods  better  calculated  to  yield  a  clean  product. 

Manigoba  rubber  trees  are  tapped  at  two  seasons  in  the  year, 
about  15  days  in  each  season.     While  two  pounds  per  tree  have 


■•M.\NICOB.\"    RUBIiER    {MANIHOT   PIAUHYENSIS)    UNDER  CUI-TIV.VTION.  IN    1!R.\ZIL. 
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"Manihot  Dichotoma"  Near  Calderao,  Bahia. 

[Photographed   by   Ernest   Ule.      October,    igo6.] 

been  obtained,  this  company  will  be  well  satisfied  with  an  average 
of  one  pound  per  year.  At  the  first  tapping  of  200  three-year-old 
trees  the  yield  of  dry  rubber  was  71.65  pounds.  The  yield  per 
tree  varied,  a  single  specimen  at  the  first  cutting  giving  200  grams 
of  latex,  or  .44  pounds,  but  this,  of  course,  was  exceptional.  The 
best  time  for  tapping  has  been  found  to  be  just  after  the  rainy 
season,  and  when  the  leaves  are  falling.  The  yield  is  markedly 
less  in  a  dry  year,  which  the  company  believe  to  be  due  to  the 
absorption  by  the  tree  of  the  latex,  in  lieu  of  any  other  supply  of 
moisture.  Mr.  I.  Henry  Hirsch,  of  the  company,  states  that 
native  maniQoba  trees,  if  not  tapped,  have  often  been  found  with 
the  bark  cracked,  allowing  the  latex  to  escape,  where  it  dries  on 
the  tree  and  can  be  collected  in  shape  for  market. 

Three  species  have  been  planted,  which  are  named  here  in  the 
order  of  the  relative  estimation  placed  upon  the  three : 

Manihot  Piauhyensis  (Ule) — Remanso  rubber. 

Manihot  dichotoma  (Ule) — Jequie  rubber. 

Manihot  Glasioz-ii  (Miill.  Arg.) — Ceara  rubber. 

Rubber  from  the  new  plantation  has  been  marketed  already,  in 
New  York.  London  and  Bordeaux,  with  satisfactory  results. 
About  April  i  sales  were  made  in  New  York  at  85  cents  a 
pound.  The  enterprise  here  reviewed  is  a  private  or  "close"  cor- 
poration, The  Brazilian  Rubber  Plantation  and  Development  Co., 
registered  July  6,  1906,  under  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Adolph  Hirsch,  is  the  head  of  Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co., 
commission  merchants. 

THE    DIFFERENT    SPECIES    OF     "MANIHOT." 

The  rubber  tree  of  Ceara,  a  Brazilian  State,  uniformly  described 
as  being  particularly  liable  to  drought,  long  has  been  of  interest 
to  the  world  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  flourishes  under  cir- 


cumstances so  unfitted  for  the  success  of  other  rubber  species ; 
besides,  the  product  is  of  a  good  grade,  and  the  plants  fairly  pro- 
ductive. The  Ceara  rubber  tree  was  among  the  first  in  Soutli 
America  to  be  identified  botanically,  it  having  been  designated  by 
Johann  Miiller,  of  Aargau,  as  the  Manihot  Clazioz'ii.  But  the 
determination  of  the  species  having  been  made  from  plants  grown 
from  the  seed  at  Kew,  the  question  from  the  first  was  involved 
in  some  doubt.  [See  a  comprehensive  article  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  November  15,  1890 — page  35.] 

From  the  date  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  rubber  culture,  Ceari 
rubber  was  experimented  with,  either  under  this  name,  or 
Manihot,  or  "mani(;oba,"  which  is  the  native  local  name  for  it. 
The  first  rubber  exported  from  Ceylon  [11  cwt.  in  1889]  was 
from  planted  Ceara,  and  considerable  of  this  variety  was  planted, 
but  later  Hcvca  rubber  succeeded  so  well  in  the  Far  East  as 
almost  to  overshadow  every  other  kind.  In  German  Africa,  how- 
ever, and  in  some  other  regions  less  well  adapted  than  Ceylon 
and  Malaya,  to  the  Hevea,  Ceara  rubber  continues  to  be  planted 
on  a  large  scale.     Why  not,  then,  in  its  native  habitat? 

Gradually  it  became  known  that  the  rubber  trees  or  shrubs 
known  locally  as  "mani?oba"  did  not  all  exhibit  the  same  char- 
acteristics, and  particularly  that  the  trees  in  dififerent  sections  pos- 
sessed different  values  as  rubber  producers.  The  most  thorough 
scientific  study  of  the  "manieoba"  rubber,  perhaps,  is  that  by 
Ernest  Ule,  published  by  the  royal  botanical  garden  and  museum, 
at  Berlin.  Ule  made  several  journeys  into  the  regions  where  this 
rubber  is  found  native,  with  the  result  that,  in  addition  to  the 
tree  already  known  as  Manihot  Glaziovii,  he  described  three  dis- 
tinct species:  Manihot  dichotoma,  M.  heaptaphylla,  and  M- 
Piauhyensis. 

Three  of  the  four  species  are  illustrated  herewith. 


Plantation  of  "Manihot  Glaziovii." 

[Brazilian    Rubber    Plantation    and    Developfmen';    Co.l 
[Trees  2  years  and  9  months  from  seed.l 
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"Valorization"   of   Rubber   in    Effect. 


THE  legislation  requisite  for  giving  effect  to  the  projects  for 
the  so-called  "valorization"  of  rubber  in  Brazil  has  now 
been  enacted  as  regards  two  of  the  three  important  rubber 
producing  districts  in  that  republic.  The  measure  adopted  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of  Para  [see  The  India 
Rubber  World,  January  i,  1909 — page  154]  has  been  signed  by 
the  governor,  and  this  applies  to  all  the  rubber  produced  in  the 
state  of  which  Para  is  the  capital.  The  national  budget  law  of 
Brazil  for  1909  authorizes  the  president  of  the  republic  to  grant 
a  reduction  from  the  export  duty  on  rubber  produced  in  the 
federal  district  of  Acre  on  terms  similar  to  those  embraced  in 
the  proposals  adopted  at  Para.  The  third  and  remaining  rubber 
producing  district  in  Brazil  of  first  importance  is  the  state  of 
Amazonas,  of  which  Manaos  is  the  capital. 

The  federal  law,  No.  979,  of  January  6,  1903,  offered  certain 
inducements  to  syndicates  that  might  be  organized  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  rural  industries,  the  benefits  to  be  participated  in 
only  by  Brazilians.  The  effect  of  the  legislation  at  Para  is  to 
extend  definitely  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1903  to  the  rubber 
interest,  and  the  act  adopted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  of  the  same 
purport.  The  first  and  major  advantage  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  afford  a  reduction  in  export  duties  on  rubber  to 
those  who  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law — a  reduction  so 
material  as  to  affect  seriously  foreigners  who  may  be  engaged  in 
the  exporting  of  rubber.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  give 
Brazilians  the  preference,  and  the  idea  evidently  prevails  that 
with  so  large  a  volume  of  rubber  exports  from  the  Amazon  ther.3 
must  be  correspondingly  large  profits,  which  profits  hitherto 
have  gone  to  foreign  firms,  thus  being  in  a  sense  a  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  Brazil. 

Hitherto  the  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Amazon,  involving  an 
important  amoimt  of  capital,  have  been  financed  by  the  exporters, 
who  are  almost  wholly  foreign.  The  collection  of  rubber  in  the 
Amazon  region  is  facilitated  by  local  merchants  who  advance 
supplies  to  the  proprietors  of  rubber  camps  on  the  islands  and 
up  the  rivers,  who  in  turn  distribute  these  goods  to  the  rubber 
workers  and  make  shipments  of  the  rubber  collected  to  the 
provisioncrs,  principally  at  Manaos  and  Para.  These  latter, 
termed  at'iadorcs,  arc  the  receivers  of  rubber  in  the  primary 
markets,  from  whom  the  export  houses  at  Para,  for  example, 
purchase  day  by  day  their  requirements  for  the  world's  trade. 
Under  the  new  regime  the  plan  is  for  the  aviadores,  working  in 
connection  with  the  producers  of  rubber,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  product  until  it  has  reached  the  consumer.  The  plan  looks 
further,  however.  There  is  involved  not  only  earning  for 
Brazilian  capital  the  profits  of  exporting  rubber,  but  the  possibil- 
ity of  controlling  prices  for  the  product  to  a  degree  which  has 
not  yet  been  witnessed  with  respect  to  Para  rubber.  In  other 
words,  the  working  out  of  this  system  would  involve  the  hold- 
ing of  rubber  stocks  whenever  prices  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  sellers  until  more  favorable  opportunities  offered  for  mar- 
keting the  rubber.  In  the  past  the  aviadores,  receiving  rubber 
constantly  from  upriver  customers  against  advances  of  merchan- 
dise, have  been  interested  in  marketing  the  same  as  promptly  as 
possible,  whether  or  not  a  profit  was  realized,  and  working  inde- 
pendently and  without  the  assistance  of  other  than  their  own 
capital,  any  other  course  was  scarcely  open  to  them. 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  situation  by  the 
establishment  at  Manaos  and  Para  of  branches  of  the  Banco  do 
Brazil,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  practically  a  national  institution  and 
descended  directly  from  the  first  bank  known  in  Brazil  founded 
by  royal  charter  in  1808.  The  authorized  capital  of  this  bank 
is  70,000,000  milreis  and  the  amount  subscribed  to  date  is 
45,000,000  milreis,  amounting  at  par  of  exchange  to  $24,570,000. 


The  Banco  do  Brazil,  based  practically  on  the  natural  resources, 
is  in  position  to  make  advances  to  aviadores  on  their  rubber  to 
an  extent  impossible  in  the  past  by  any  banking  institution  on 
the  Amazon,  and  upon  this  possibility  evidently  is  based  the 
hope  of  the  rubber  producers  to  hold  their  rubber  in  times  of 
low  market  quotations,  and  to  a  degree  control  the  production 
of  rubber.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  system  only 
time  can  tell,  of  course.  The  valorization  of  coffee,  a  product  of 
the  southern  Brazilian  states,  has  been  in  effect  now  for  nearly 
two  years,  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,  but'  opinion  is  divided, 
first,  as  to  what  results  have  already  been  obtained,  and  secondly, 
as  to  what  the  final  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  coffee  market  will 
be.  It  is  clear,  however,  ,that  the  coffee  valorization  plan  has 
appealed  Strongly  to  the  native  rubber  interest,  and  that  the  new 
legislation  in  reference  to  rubber  is  a  direct  outgrowth  from 
what  has  been  done  in  respect  of  coffee. 

Two  features  in  the  rubber  market  to-day  are  attributable  to 
the  valorization  movement:  (l)  reports  come  from  Para  that 
rubber  is  being  held  there  by  certain  parties  at  higher  prices 
than  those  obtaining  in  the  consuming  markets;  (2)  statistics  of 
stocks  of  rubber  in  the  consuming  markets  embrace  an  unusual 
volume  of  "consigned"  rubber,  implying  that  rubber  is  being 
shipped  to  New  York  and  Europe  through  other  than  the  usual 
channels,  which  must  be  regarded  as  rubber  handled  by  or  for 
Brazilian  syndicates  under  the  new  system.  There  are  reports 
of  offers  of  rubber  to  manufacturers  at  slightly  higher  prices 
than  the  regular  importers  are  quoting  by  parties  who  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  such  syndicates  as  are  here  referred  to. 

WHAT    "LE   BHESIL"    (PAKIS)    SATS. 

Wishing  to  pursue,  in  the  general  interest  of  this  country,  our 
inquiry  regarding  the  laws  recently  passed  in  Para  and  Rio  in 
consideration  of  the  valorization  of  india-rubber,  we  have  inter- 
viewed a  person  established  in  the  Paris  market  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  this  product  and  to  its  Brazilian 
and  European  markets.  This  gentleman  proved  to  share  the  ad- 
verse opinions  we  have  previously  expressed  in  respect  to  these 
measures  which  their  opponents  consider  unconstitutional,  and 
he  likewise  considered  them  to  be  merely  an  artificial  expedient 
which  would  in  the  end  produce  results  wholly  contrary  to  the 
commendable  purpose  which  the  governments  of  Rio  and  Pari 
had  in  view. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  reason  to  fear  that  the  producers  will  find 
themselves  in  the  near  future  .confronted  by  a  market  of  insuffi- 
cient volume,  as  soon  as  the  ample  absorbing  facilities  and  elas- 
ticity which  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed  shall  have  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  partial  or  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  firms  established  in  Brazil.  The  producers  will  then  have 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  domestic  syndicates,  which  will 
compel  them  to  pass  under  their  yoke,  unless  they  resign  them- 
selves to  wait  for  higher  quotations  than  those  which  the  syndi- 
cates are  willing  to  offer  them. 

This  condition  will  result  in  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks 
of  rubber  in  the  places  of  production.  In  this  connection  it  will 
be  well  to  remember  that  rubber  will  show  a  loss  of  weight  of 
about  I  per  cent,  per  month  during  the  first  few  months  after  it 
is  placed  in  storage. 

As  long  as  the  active  trade  in  the  Brazilian  market  enabled  pro- 
ducers to  sell  all  their  supplies  in  advance  for  future  delivery, 
they  were  not  compelled  to  face  this  large  contingent  loss  which 
may  henceforth  absorb,  or  even  exceed,  the  small  benefit  which 
the  new  law  intends  to  reserve  for  them.  They  will  then  be 
compelled  to  look  to  Europe  for  advances  by  shipping  their 
cargoes,  the  arrival  of  which  may  cause  sudden  and  disastrous- 
declines  in  prices. 
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In  this  connection  we  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
accumulation  and  keeping  of  large  stocks  of  rubber  will  scarcely 
be  practicable;  or,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  exceedingly  risky.  (1) 
In  view  of  the  loss  in  weight  which  the  rubber  would  suffer,  while 
there  is  not  much  loss  in  the  case  of  other  products — coffee,  for 
instance,  frequently  showing  an  increase  in  wciglit ;  and  (2)  on 
account  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  would  be  charged  for 
loans  made  on  rubber  warrants. 

These  losses  in  weight  and  interest  charges  would  be  all  the 
more  crushing  because  they  must  be  borne  by  a  very  high-priced 
product  of  world-wide  consumption,  and  consequently  on 
enormous  amounts. 

In  stating  their  reasons  for  the  measures  taken  in  Para  and 
Rio  in  view  of  the  valorization  of  rubber,  the  advocates  of  these 
measures  upbraided  the  foreign  firms  established  in  Brazil  for 
charging  high  rates  of  interest  for  advances  made  by  them  to 
producers  in  the  interior. 

These  rates  of  interest,  which  range  between  10  and  12  per 
cent.,  are  by  no  means  excessive,  being  no  higher  than  those 
charged  in  similar  cases  in  most  of  the  colonies,  such  as  Indo- 
China,  for  instance,  although  the  money  lenders  run  less  risk  in 
that  country  than  in  Brazil.  The  rates  customarily  charged  in 
this  country  [France]  are  amply  justified  by  the  fact  that  lenders 
have  no  collateral  whatsoever,  nor  any  security  for  the  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  their  business  operations,  which  are  carried  jn 
at  enormous  distances  from  their  own  headquarters,-  sometimes 
as  far  as  50  days'  travel  from  the  Amazon,  and  'involve  many 
dangers,  such  as  those  frequently  incurred  in  passing  the  rapid-;, 
as  well  as  the  dangers  inherent  to  an  unusually  unhealthtnl 
climate.  •.      ■  ,  '. 

If  the  Brazilian  producers  sorely  suffered,  as  they  aYer,frpm  a 
panic  in  the  rubber  trade  during  1908,  they  were,  alas,  not  the 
only  sufferers,  for  their  bankers  have  had,  to  pay  ample  tribute, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  depression  which  prevailed  at  that 
time.  ■  .        "  .   '     . 

Moreover,  the  question  arises  whether  the  jai.d  panic,  a  recur- 
rence of  which  the  Brazilian  legislators  appear  to  be  'trying. to 
prevent,  must  be  attributed  to  local  conditions,,  which  if  could  re- 
move or  at  least  modify  by  legislation.  .  ■       ..   .'    ' 

But  such  was  by  no  means  the  case !  The  crisis  which  seri- 
ously upset  the  rubber  markets  of  the  world  was. due  to  the  same 
causes  as  the  panic  which  successively  seized  3II  the  rnarkets  of 
every  description  throughout  the  world.  It  was.  caused"  by.  the 
general  tightness  of  money  which  was  the  immediate,  consequence 
of  the  great  American  panic.  The  legislators  of  Para  arid.  Ri'o 
believe,  more  especially, .  that,  the  measures  .they  hav.e  adppted 
will  restore  the  rubber  market  to  a  healthy  conditioji,  since  deal- 
ing in  futures  has  become  impossible,  and  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  speculation  to  disturb  the  market.  ,        .     . '  .  .      '    '  .  , ' 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  market,'  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
restricted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  producer  will  no  longer  be 
.  able  to  exist,  while  the  speculation — ;for  there '  will  always  be 
speculation  in  spite  of  all — will  be  in  the  hands  of  operators  be- 
longing to  an  inferior  class,  or  of  such  doubtful  standing  that 
only  its  disadvantages  will  be  felt. 

Furthermore,  it  is  imiversally  acknowledged  in  all  markets  for 
products  of  large  consumption,  as  well  as  the  financial  centers, 
that  operations  in  future,  largely  in  conjunction  with  cash  trans- 
actions, constitute  the  factor  which  creates  the  ample  market 
activity  required  for  the  maintenance  of  valiies,  and, will  in  a 
majority  of  cases  allow  of  a  natural. leveling  of  quotations  in  the 
various  markets  of  the  world,  without  any  excessive  jumps. 

A  BRAZILIAN  VIEW   OF  VALORIZATION. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  rubber  such  as  were  illus- 
trated in  a  chart  in  this  journal  [January  I,  T909 — page  140]  are 
discussed  at  length  in  The  Brazilian  Revieiv  of  March  9,  which 
remarks  that  such  marked  changes  are  most  inconvenient  for  the 
producers,   who  may   in   a  momentary  decline  see   tlie  fruits   of 


their  labor  for  years  swept  away.  Why,  they  angrily  inquire, 
should  such  things  be  in  a  world  that  apparently  can  never  get 
rubber  enough  ?  They  are  not  satisfied  always  by  an  explana- 
tion which  refers  merely  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
writer  in  the  Review  does-  not.  question  the.  operation  of  this 
natural  law,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  possible  by  manipula- 
tion to  so  regulate  supply  that  it  shall  exceed  demand,  and  send 
prices  down,  or  stimulate  demand  and  send  them  up,  whicli 
he  considers  to  have  been  done.  .  That,  the -relations  of  supply  to 
demand  are  generally  normal,  he  says,  is  shown  by  the  figures  to 
the  world's  visible  supply  at  the.  end  of  each  season,  which  of  late 
have  scarcely  varied.  All-  the  .  rub})er  produced  bas  gone  into 
consumption.  In  the  interval, .  it'. is  true,  there  may  have  been 
moments  when  supplies  coming  too, quickly  into  the  market  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  deinand,  or  vice  versa — circumstances 
which  are  liable  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators. 

All  that  is  wanted  to  secure  stability  of  prices  according  to 
the  Revinv  is  to  eliminate  speculation,  to  do  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  supply  on  a  level  with  demand.  To  keep 
supply  and  demand  even  rubber  tfiust  be  held  back  at  its  source 
until  it  is  wanted  for  consumption.  The  writer  in  our  Rio  con- 
temporary does  not  go  into,  details  as  to  how  the  control  of 
rubber  prices  can  be  brought  about,  but  his  article  closes  with 
the  insistence  that  Brazil,  threatened  with  the  competition  of  the 
rubber  plantations  of  the  Far  East,  should,  while  Amazon  rubber 
does  still  dominate  the  market,  insure  to  producers  a  fair  price 
for  their  rubber,  and'meanwhile  exert  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  forest  rubber  and  encourage  plantations  in  the 
native  habitat  of  the  Hevea  species; 


"EVERLASTING"  BLOW-OFF  VALVE. 


'/^'SGOOD  SAYEN,  himself  a  practical  rubber  man,  has  pro- 

^-^  .  duced  many  valuable  specialties  for  the  rubber  trade,  but 

'jfoiie  more   valuable'  fha'n'  the  Everlasting   Blow-Off  Valve.     It 

•  is  so  simple  that  the  illustration  is  in  itself  a  description.     The 


"Everl.\.sting"  Blow-Off  Valve. 

valve  is  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom  bonnet,  a  disc,  a  lever 
and  a  post,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  very  substantial  in  constrilc- 
tion,  has  no  clogging  features  and  is  always  clean  and  tight. 
This  is  sold  by  Osgood  Sayen,  No.  421  Arcade  building, 
Philadelphia. 
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By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


WASHED    RUBBER 
FOR    SALE. 


AX  innovation  of  some  importance  is  the  offer  to  the  trade 
of  certain  well  known  brands  of  rubber,  which  have  been 
semi-washed  and  standardized.  Nothing  has  transpired  as 
to  who  is  behind  this  new  move,  the  rubber  manufacturers  being 
requested  in  the  advertisements  to  apply  to  their  ordinary 
brokers  for  sample  prices  and  terms. 
Presumably  the  rubbers  mentioned, 
which  include  Madagascar,  Borneo  and 
Peruvian,  are  cleansed  in  the  countries  of  production,  and  as 
there  is  a  rating  in  freight  on  worthless  material.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  the  direction  advocated  for  some  lime  by  many  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  it 
much  easier  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  lot  by  inspection  and  also 
to  take  average  samples  for  analysis.  The  expression  "semi- 
washed"  indicates  that  the  raw  rubber  is  put  through  a  cleansmg 
operation.  This,  of  course;  costs  money  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  there  really  is  much  saving  in  this  half  washing,  if 
the  rubber  has  all  the  same  to  be  washed  at  the  factory  to  com- 
plete its  puritication.  The  expression  semi-washed  may  mean  a 
rather  different  thing,  according  to  the  brand  of  rubber;  some 
rubbers  might  be  really  pure  enough  for  use  without  further 
washing,  as  in  the  case  of  plantation  sorts.  Othei's,  again,  like 
Manitoba,  which  is  specially  mentioned,  are  hardly  likely  to 
have  all  their  fine  sand  removed  by  any  semi-washing.  From 
what  I  have  heard  in  one  or  two  quarters,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  great  enthusiasm  in  the  trade  about  the  new  proposal. 
The  large  users  of  rubber,  more  particularly,  will  still,  I  think, 
prefer  to  go  on  buying  raw  rubber  as  before,  and  have  it  washed 
under  their  own  inspection.  They  have  got  into  the  way  of 
judging  its  value  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  they  can  alwjVs 
recognize  a  particular  brand  in  the  raw  state^a  matter  which 
might  not  be  so  easy  in  the  case  of  semi-washed  rubber.  Then 
as  they  already  have  capital  sunk  in  washing'  machinery  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  may  as  well  do  the  work.  The  case  will 
probably  be  different  with  small  users,  who  may  be  attracted  by 
the  new  move.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  factory 
especially  washing  rubber  for  the  trade,  and  this  is  a  small  con- 
cern situated  at  Holywell,  in  North  Wales. 

Of  importance  to  those  interested  in  mining  and  metallurgy -is 
the  long-talked-of  combine  between  the  leading  European  pro- 
ducers. This  has  recently  been  success- 
fully negotiated,  the  main  object  being 
the  regulation  of  the  output  when  the 
market  price  falls  below  £jg  per  ton.  How  far  they  will  put  the 
price  up  when  trade  begins  to  boom  again  it  would  be  idle  to 
forecast,  but  seeing  the  great  increase  in  the  American  output  in 
recent  years  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the  Broken  Hill 
dumps,  it  seems  probable  that  the  price  of  the  metal  will  not  go 
beyond  £25  a  ton.  At  the  present  price  of  i2i  there  is  not  mucli 
profit  even  for  good  mines,  and  we  may  expect  a  rise.  But  not 
to  talk  any  further  on  the  metal,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  price  of  the  oxide  is  less  likely  to' fluctuate  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  and  I  don't  think  that  there  need  be 
any  fear  that  the  new  combination  will  attempt  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  metal  and  to  the  high  figures  of  three  years  ago, 
unless  some  extraordinary  trade  boom  should  precipitate  this  .is 
a   natural   sequence. 

In  the  work  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients" 
there  is  a  paragraph  stating  that  Charles  T.  Harris  used  an 
artificial  bisulphide  of  bismuth  for  cur- 
ing rubber  heavily  compounded  with 
carbonate  of  lead.  I  am  always  rather 
suspicious  about  the  reported  cures  with  metallic  sulphides,  and 


PRICE    OF 
ZINC    OXIDE, 


THE    NEW 
FRENCH   TARIFF. 


BISUUTU    IN 
RUBBER    GOODS. 


have  no  duubt  that  this  bismuth  compound  contained  fret  sulphur. 
However  I  am  not  writing  specially  about  this  compound,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  ever  come  into  commerce ;  I  wish  rather  to 
refer  to  the  use  of  bismuth  generally.  ■  Except  in  the  metallic 
state  as  a  component  of  certain  mold,  I  have  not  so  far  come 
across  bismuth  in  any  form  in  the  rubber  works.  I  understand, 
however,  that  its  compounds  have  at  least  one  important  appli- 
cation, and  that  is  in  the  rubber  gloves  used  by  surgeons  work- 
ing with  X-ray  apparatus.  Bismuth  compounds,  it  appears,  are 
(luite  impervious  to  these  rays  and  there  is  a  regular  sale  of 
bismuth  compounded  rubber  gloves  for  X-ray  hospital  use.  I 
don't  suppose  the  total  business  amounts  to  very  much  and  a 
good  price,  I  understand,  is  charged  by  the  London  dealers  who 
specialize  in  X-ray  apparatus.  Quite  recently  an  alteration  in 
procedure  has  led  to  the  use  of  gloves  by  the  surgeon  being  aban- 
doned to  a  great  extent,  so  this  paragraph  is  not  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  controllers  of  the   American  bismuth  "ring." 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  comment  in  England.  The  interest  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  our  manufacturers  who  export  goods 
to  France ;  it  is  also  being  laid  hold  of 
by  the  mass  of  conservative  politicians 
as  an  aid  to  the  pronmlgation  of  the  tenets  of  tariff  reform,  a 
topic  which  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  conservative  party's  pro- 
gramme. But  not  to  enlarge  on  matters  political,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  French  tariff  if  adopted  will  hit  many  British 
industries  hard  and  a  good  many  representations  have  been  made 
by  chambers  of  commerce  to  the  French  authorities  on  the  basis 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  manufacturers.  It  would  take 
up  too  much  space  to  refer  to  the  proposals  as  they  affect  the 
rubber"  trade  generally,  and  I  shall  refer  only  to  a  single  branch. 
The  most  important  item  in  this  connection  is  elastic  webbing,  the 
increased  duty  on  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  alarm  in  the 
midland  towns  where  the  industry  finds  its  headquarters.  The 
French  evidently  are  desirous  of  still  further  protecting  their 
own  wcl)bing  industry,  which  is  already  one  of  considerable 
magnitude! 

Card  clothing  for  textile  mills  is  practically  all  imported  from 
England,  19,463  kilograms  out  of  a  total  import  of  19,753  coming 
from  this  rountry.  1  believe  I. am  right  in  saying  that  there  is 
only  one  small  factory  in  France  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods,  so  the  textile  industry  generally  will  be  penalized 
.for  the. benefit  of  this  factory.  The  present  tariff  is  90  francs 
general  and  70  francs  minimum  per  100  kilograms  and  the  new 
one  is  to  be  105  general  and  70  minimum,  if  imported  without 
felt,  and  120  general  and  78  minimum  if  with  felt. 

I  w.AS  informed  recently  by  Mr.  L.  Spencer,  managing  director 
of  the  Gorton  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  that  they  had  enlarged  their 
factory  and  taken  on  many  more  hands. 
Now  I  hear  that  they  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
Droylsden  Rubber  Works,  not  far  aw'ay,  so  as  to  have  still  more 
accommodation  for  the  increase  of  their  tire  trade,  though  other 
goods  for  which  the  Droylsden  works  have  long  been  noted  will 
be  manufactured  as  before.  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co  , 
Limited,  have  also  added  considerably  to  their  premises  by  tak- 
ing over  the  adjoining  works  occupied  for  so  many  years  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Peel  &  Co.,  Limited,  now  a  branch  of  the  Brad- 
ford Dyers'  Association.  I  understand  that  the  newly  acquired 
premises  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  tires, 
a  department  that  has  shown  a  great  increase  of  late.  I  regret 
to  say  that  Colonel  R.  K.  Birley.  managing  director  of  the  firm, 
has  had  a  prolonged  illness  and  been  quite  unable  to  attend  to 
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NAPHTHALENE 
IN     RUBBER     GOODS. 


business.  His  long  connection  with  the  local  Artillery  Volun- 
teers, now  Territorials,  has  just  ceased  by  his  retirement,  this, 
however,  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  and  not  in 
consequence  of  his  illness. 

After  the  somewhat  glowing  account  I  gave  about  a  year  ago 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Penther  rubber  scrap  machine,  as  erected 
at  Leyland,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  sci 
it  stated  recently  in  a  legal  case  that  it 
had  proved  an  utter  failure.  It  seems 
that  while  sound  in  principle  the  mechanism  proved  too  compli- 
cated, or  at  any  rate  inadequate  for  continuous  work,  and  that 
firing  was  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  Looking  at  the  number 
of  patents  connected  with  rubber  which  have  been  taken  out  it  is 
remarkable  how  very  few  have  attained  any  industrial  im- 
portance. The  majority  seem  to  have  only  done  good  service  m 
one  direction — that  of  aiding  the  authors  of  books  on  rubber 
to  find  sufficient  material  to  fill  their  pages. 

So.ME  German  firm  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  patenting  the 
use  of  naphthalene  as  a  component  of  rubber  mixings.  Claim  is 
made  for  its  use  in  place  of  paraffine 
wax  or  ceresin  where  these  are  com- 
monly employed  to  diminish  parority ; 
as  a  reclaiming  agent  and  as  a  solvent  for  spreading  purposes.  I 
cannot  myself  see  where  the  advantages  of  naphthalene  comi;. 
In  solvent  naphtha  it  has  always  been  considered  an  objectionable 
impurity,  as  it  leaves  a  strong  smell  on  the  goods,  owing  to  its 
slow  evaporation,  and  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  odor- 
less naphtha  as  sold  for  proofing  purposes,  has  generally  been 
in  the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  naphthalene.  As  for  its  re- 
placing paraffine  wax  I  should  have  thought  that  its  volatility 
was  all  against  it.  Even  in  its  capacity  as  an  insecticide  in  place 
of  camphor  naphthalene  has  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
more  nasty  than  useful,  and  I  cannot  think  that  there  will  be  any 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  rubber  trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  proposal  for  its  employment. 

It  has  been  my  custom  when  leaving  the  shores  of  England  to 
write  something  on  my  return  about  rubber  works  I  have  seen 
or     heard     of.       In     Ireland,     however, 
IRELAND.  where  I  have  just  spent  a  fortnight,  the 

rubber  works  come  in  the  same  cata- 
gory  as  the  snakes,  so  this  paragraph  will  only  be  a  short  one. 
Certainly  the  mackintosh  is  largely  used  by  the  well-to-do  and 
no  doubt  there  is  a  demand  for  rubber  goods  generally.  I  did 
not,  however,  notice  in  the  towns  I  visited  any  shops  devoted 
entirely  to  the  sale  of  rubber  goods.  The  peasants  of  the  wild 
west  laughed  at  the  idea  of  mackintoshes  and  seem  to  heed  noth- 
ing of  getting  wet  through.  Perhaps  their  coarse  homespun 
woollens  give  them  an  advantage  over  those  who  buy  Yorkshire 
shoddy.  By  the  way,  I  heard  of  a  new  use  for  gutta-percha  in  a 
county  which  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  "rowdyness."  A 
very  substantial  walking  stick,  home  made,  is  hollowed  out  at 
the  end,  filled  up  with  molten  metal  and  plugged  with  gutta- 
percha. This  weapon,  I  was  told,  was  very  handy  in  scuffles  with 
the   police. 


INVENTOR  SIMPSON'S  PERSISTENCY. 


A  POPUL'\R  periodical  prints  a  story  regarding  the  hard- 
■**•  ships  long  endured,  rivaling  those  of  Charles  Goodyear,  by 
another  inventor,  "who  discovered  that  gutta-percha  was  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity."  At  least  so  the  story  runs.  The  in- 
ventor referred  to  is  George  Simpson,  the  history  of  whose  insu- 
lation patent  has  been  given  in  The  Indi.a  Rubber  World  (June 
I,  1906— page  290.)  Some  details  from  the  lately  published  story 
may  be  worth  repeating,  however.  It  appears  that  Simpson  was 
a  Missouri  man.  When  he  made  his  first  application  for  a  patent 
for  insulating  electric  wires  with  gutta-percha,  shortly  after  Pro- 
fessor S.  F.  B.  Morse  had  brought  out  the  telegraph,  he  bor- 
rowed  money   for   the    fees    from   Amos   Kendall,   a   prominent 


politician,    who    was    sometime    postmaster    general    and    who- 
assisted  Morse  with  his  patent. 

From  the  date  of  Simpson's  first  application  until  congress  and 
the  courts  had  established  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  patent  and 
his  rights  under  it  had  been  construed,  was  just  29  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  Simpson  derived  absolutely  no  benefit  from  his 
invention.  The  story  is  that  he  started  out  without  any  money,, 
and  rather  than  beg  he  worked  his  way  by  taking  any  employ- 
ment that  might  be  offered  him.  Walking  from  St.  Louis  to 
Washington  he  would  hoe  corn  at  one  place  or  drive  a  truck 
at  another  and  at  the  national  capital  is  said  to  have  worked  as 
a  day  laborer  on  the  foundations  of  a  building  for  the  patent 
office. 


A  NEW  INSULATION  FROM  MEXICO. 


A  PLANT  said  to  be  abundant  in  most  of  the  states  of 
**  Mexico  and  asserted  to  yield  a  wax  which  has  proved 
adapted  for  the  insulation  of  electric  wires  is  reported  on  at 
length  in  the  Monterey  A'czi's.  The  plant  is  known  locally  as 
"Candelilla;"  it  is  described  botanically  as  Pedilaiithus  pavonies, 
and  belongs  to  the  Eupborbiacece.  The  common  name  of  this 
plant  is  based  upon  the  use  of  its  product  for  making  candles. 
It  has  been  used  also  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax,  and  is  described 
as  having  a  value  for  varnish  and  polishes,  giving  more  luster 
than  the  high-priced  carnauba  wax,  from  Brazil.  The  candelilla 
is  said  to  contain  rubber,  but  not  enough  to  make  its  extraction 
profitable  but  the  wax  content  is  high.  The  plants  grow  to  a 
height  from  3  to  S  feet,  as  many  as  100  stalks  springing  from 
one  root.  The  Cia.  Candelillera  Mexicana  S.  A.,  recently  organ- 
ized in  Monterey,  have  patented  a  process  for  extracting  the 
candelilla  wax,  and  are  reported  to  be  operating  a  factory,  be- 
sides which  several  other  factories  are  at  work  in  the  republic, 
all  using  this  patented  process.  The  people  interested  in  this 
product  seem  to  think  that  the  success  lately  experienced  in  re- 
spect of  guayule  rubber  will  be  duplicated  with  candelilla. 

NEW   GUAYULE   FACTORY   RUNNING. 

The  factory  of  Compaiiia  Guayulera  de  Torreon,  Sociedad 
.\n6nime  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  i,  1909 — page 
235],  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  located  at  Puerto  del  Carmen,  be- 
tween Nadadores  and  Cuatro  Cienegas,  and  convenient  to  the 
International  Me.xican  railway.  The  location  was  decided  upon 
particularly  on  account  of  the  waterfall  there  which  affords 
abundant  power  at  a  low  cost.  The  company  have  at  their  dis- 
posal a  large  amount  of  guayule  shrub.  El  Fomento  Industrial 
(Mexico,  .\pril  i)  contains  a  full  account  of  the  formal  cere- 
monies at  the  opening  of  the  factory  and  of  the  banquet  follow- 
ing, with  views  of  the  works  and  of  the  waterfall. 

COST   OF  WATERPROOF  GOODS  IN   MEXICO. 

In  regard  to  the  rubber  clothing  trade  in  Mexico  the  United 
States  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  mentions  that  the  prices  charged 
are  such  that  most  people  cannot  afford  to  buy.  He  reports  that, 
largely  on  account  of  the  import  duty — 50  cents,  gold,  per  kilo- 
gram [=22y2  cents  per  pound] — a  pair  of  overshoes  will  cost  in 
Vera  Cruz  abjout  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  the 
United  States.  A  pair  of  rubber  boots,  he  says,  cannot  be  pur- 
chased there  for  less  than  $8.  In  the  line  of  rubber  coats,  capes, 
hat  covers,  and  the  like,  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The  consul 
writes : 

"A  rubber  coat,  known  in  the  states  as  a  'slicker,'  and  W'hich 
could  be  bought  for  about  $3.50  in  any  department  store,  costs 
here  $8  to  $9.  A  so-called  'poncho,'  worth  about  $2  in  the  states, 
is  proportionately  costly.  The  import  duty  on  this  class  of  goods 
amounts  to  $1.25  United  States  currency  per  2.20  pounds  [S6V2 
cents  per  pound].  Native  article  in  the  shape  of  a  'poncho'  is 
on  the  market,  but  the  vulcanizing  is  so  poorly  done  that  the 
goods  become  worthless  within  a  short  time." 
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What   Is   Doing  With   the   Tariff   at    Washington. 


THE  house  of  representative!;  at  Washington  on  April  9 
adopted  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  1438),  known  as  the  "Payne 
bills,"  referred  to  in  The  India  Rubber  World  April  i,  1909 
(page  245).  after  which  it  went  to  the  senate.  The  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  latter  body,  having  considered  the  measure,  on  April 
12  reported  a  substitute  bill  (S.  ),  through  Senator  Aldrich, 

chairman  of  the  committee.  This  bill  is  now  under  discussion, 
and  its  passage  at  an  early  date  is  expected,  after  which  a  con- 
ference committee  appointed  by  the  two  branches  of  congress 
will  be  in  the  regular  order  of  procedure,  and  tlie  bill  as  finally 
agreed  upon  by  them  will  be  that  to  become  law. 

The  changes  from  the  Payne  bill  embodied  in  the  Aldrich  sub- 
stitute are  in  the  main  of  minor  importance,  through  more 
changes  are  made  in  respect  of  india-rubber  than  were  involved  in 
the  Payne  bill  as  compared  with  the  existing  law.  The  provisions 
of  bill  now  before  the  senate,  however,  is  already  suggested,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  foreshadowing  the  final  shape  which  tarilf 
legislation  will  take. 

The  Payne  bill  left  unchanged  the  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures 
of  india-rubber  (30  per  cent,  ad  valorem),  e.xcept  that  rubber 
sponges  were  specified  separately  at  40  per  cent.,  and  the  old  rate 
on  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  (35  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  was 
also  unchanged.  In  the  senate  bill  rubber  manufactures  are  raised 
to  35  per  cent.,  without  rubber  sponges  being  mentioned.  Rubber 
tires,  however,  are  specified  separately,  for  the  first  time,  and  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  following  paragraphs  show  the  successive  pro- 
visions covering  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports  of  auto- 
mobiles and  parts : 

In  the  law  of  1897: 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  -  -  -  and  whether  partly  or  wholly- 
manufactured,   45   per  cent,   ad  valorem. 

In  the  Payne  bill,  as  proposed  and  adopted : 

140.  /Vutoniobiles  and  parts  thereof,  bicycles  and  parts  thereof  and 
motor    cycles   and    parts    thereof,    45    per   cent,    ad    valorem. 

In  the  substitute  proposed  in  the  senate : 

140.  Automobiles,  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  and  parts  of  amy  of  tke 
foregoing,  including  TIRES,  axles  and  ball  bearings,  4s  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Imports  of  insulated  wire  are  not  specifically  provided  for  under 
the  existing  law,  but  would  be  dutiable,  under  a  general  provision 
relating  to  manufactures  of  copper,  at  45  per  cent.  This  was 
retained  in  the  Payne  bill,  but  in  the  Aldrich  substitute  a  new 
provision  is  included : 

134.  -  -  -  telegraph,  telephone  and  other  wires  and  cables  composed 
of  metal  and  rubber,  or  of  metal,  rubber  and  other  materials,  45  per  cent. 
cd  valorem. 

The  india-rubber  trade  would  be  affected  by  any  changes  in  th- 
rates  on  elastic  webbings,  waterproof  'clothing,  and  fabrics  for 
waterproofing,  but  on  account  of  the  rather  intricate  form  of  the 
various  schedules  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  defer  treatment  of 
those  until  the  new  measure  becoines  a  law  in  its  completed  form. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  Aldrich  bill  raises  the  duty 
on  card  clothing  composed  in  part  of  rubber. 

The  free  list,  in  the  latest  form  suggested,  contains  this  item : 

587.  India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  scrap  and  refuse  india- 
rubber,   fit  only   for  remanufacture.  • 

This  reference  to  scrap,  rubber,  being  without  any  attempt  «t 
description,  is  much  simpler  than  the  present  specification,  under 
which  many  disputes  have  arisen  between  importers  and  the  cus- 
toms authorities. 

BrSBEB  SPONGES  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

During  the  recent  "hearings"  before  the  committee  which  for- 
mulated the  Payne  tariff  bill,  statements  were  made  regarding  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  rubber  spongei 


in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  European  product,  as  .1 
reason  for  demanding  a  higher  rate  on  such  goods  than  the 
general  rate  of  30  per  cent,  on  rubber  manufactures.  One  demand 
was  for  so  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

In  one  of  the  newspapers  the  representatives  of  Euro- 
pean rubber  sponge  manufacturer  claiming  to  sell  nine-tenths  of 
the  rubber  sponges  imported  into  this  country  states  that  sinct 
1903,  when  no  rubber  sponges  of  domestic  manufacture  were  sold, 
their  trade  has  decreased  in  each  successive  year  as  domestic 
competitors  have  been  able  to  put  on  the  market  an  article  which 
is  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  product.  The  importer  referred  to 
intimates  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rubber  sponges  made  in  the 
United  States  are  the  product  of  a  single  factory  and  it  is  in- 
teresting in  this  connection  to  note  that  American  rubber 
sponges  are  being  advertised  extensively  in  Germany,  in  which 
country,  by  the  way,  such  goods  were  manufactured  at  an  earlier 
date  than  in  the  United  States. 


NO  TARIFF   YET   ON  WASHED   RUBBER. 


A  N  importation  made  by  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.  at  New  York 
**•  was  assessed  for  duty  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the 
regular  rate  for  manufactures  of  india-rubber.  Protest  being 
made,  the  United  States  general  appraisers  decided : 

"It  appears  that  the  rubber  involved  has  been  washed  and  some 
of  the  impurities  removed  therefrom  before  importation,  but  the 
evidence  satisfactorily  establishes  that  such  washing  and  conse- 
quent elimination  of  impurities  had  not  changed  the  condition 
of  the  rubber  from  the  crude  state.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
manufacture  of  rubber,  nor  has  it  been  prepared  for  any  special 
use,  and  we  therefore  sustain  the  claim  for  free  entry  under 
paragraph  579"  [of  the  Tariff  act  of  1897)] 

The  date  of  these  proceedings  is  not  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  inferred  that  the  action  of  the  port  collector 
against  which  Messrs.  Michelin  protested  was  prior  to  The  India 
Rubber  World's  recent  article  [January  i,  1909 — page  121]  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  as  related  to  crude  rubber. 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER    ALSO    FREE. 

Another  protest  made  recently  by  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.  related 
to  an  importation  of  rubber  which,  it  appears,  the  collector  at 
New  York  assessed  for  duty  as  "manufactures  of  india-rubber.'' 
The  board  of  general  appraisers,  to  whom  appeal  was  made,  de- 
cided that,  whereas  the  merchandise  in  question  had  at  one  time 
been  in  the  form  of  manufactured  articles,  "it  had  again  been 
reduced  to  the  crude  state,  and  as  it  is  the  condition  of  mer- 
chandise as  imported  which  must  control  in  settling  the  classifi- 
cation, and  thus  the  claim  for  free  entry  of  this  rubber  must  be 
sustained."  Elsewhere  in  the  decision  this  rubber  is  described  as 
having  been  "reclaimed  or  recovered  from  old  scrap,  boots  and 

shoes  and  automobile  tires." 

*        *        ♦ 

The  government  announces  the  allowance  of  a  drawback  on  the 
exportation  of  rubberized  leather  manufactured  by  the  Vigori 
Leather  Co.  (New  York),  from  imported  leather,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  paid,  less  I  per  cent. 


Among  the  amendments  to  the  Mexican  tariff  schedule  which 
became  effective  on  February  15  is  the  inclusion  of  india-rubber 
tires  for  vehicles,  with  or  without  leather  parts,  as  a  separate 
item,  the  rate  being  .66  peso  [=33  cents,  gold]  per  kilogram,  net. 
weight.  The  rate  on  articles  of  india-rubber,  gutta-percha  and 
celluloid  not  specifically  mentioned  remains  unchanged — .45  peso 
[22j4  cents]  per  kilogram,  gross  weight. 
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Rubber   Goods   Manufacturing   Co.'s   Annual. 

THE  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Rubber  showed  a  decrease  of  less  than  14  per  cent.     The  earnings  were 

Goods   Manufacturing  Co.,  a  corporation  of   Xew  Jersey,  $2,203,519.19  as  compared  with  $2,371,827.44  for  1907,  a  decrease 

was    held    at    the    registered    offices    of    the    company    in  of  about  7.1  per  cent.     Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  volume  of 

Jersey  City,  on  Thursday,  April  8.     The  annual  reports  of  the  the  business  of  your  company  has  been  afifected  during  the  year 

officers  of  the  company  were  read  and  approved,  and  are  given  by  general  conditions  existing  throughout  the  country,  the  profits 

here  in  full  form.  hav.e   not   been   correspondingly   decreased. 

PRESIDENT  WATSON'S  EEPOET.  '^'''^  ^^'^^"  P^""'  °^  ^^e  decrease  in  sales  in  1908  was  due  to  a 

T-  ~  r>  ^  •«  r  falling  off  in  the  railroad  demand  for  air-brake  hose,  steam  hose 

lo  THE  Stockholders  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  .      1,  .  ,  ,  ,       ,  ■  ,  ,      ,  

^       ,      ,  .       ,  ,  ,  ,  .    .  and    other    material,    a    demand    which    recentlv    has    decidedly 

Co. :  In  this,  the  tenth,  annual  report  of  your  company,  it  is  our  .  ,  ■  ^ 

'         .  ,  ,,    ,,         ■   r  .  ,  improved, 

purpose   to    furnish   to   our   stockholders    information   somewhat  t-,  ^        u-i     .■       i_     .  .  ,      ,  ,       ,      .       ■ 

-,,,.,  .   .       .       ,  ,    ,  ,  Ihe  automobile  tire  business  increased,  the  sales  having  been 

more  full  than  in  former  years,  giving  m  place  of  the  usual  state-  ^1      ,  ^      r  •      .1      l-  »  r  .1  ,  ■„ 

...       ,  .0        &  {[jg   largest   of  any  in   the  history   of  the   company,   and  a  still 

ments,  a  consolidated   statement  of  assets   and   liabilities   of  the  ,  ,  ,        ,  •     .    ,'.         ,  ,       , 

TiLUi-jiMi-  ■       ^  J-  t-j-  •  larger  volume  for  the  year  1909  is  indicated  by  the  present  con- 

Kubber  Goods  iManufacturing  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  ,.^.  ,,  ^.  ,  ,  ..... 

.....  ...  ,  „  ,  o         >     1  dition  of  orders.     Owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  our  tires,  it 

showing  their  condition  as  of  December  31,  1908,  and  also  a  con-  ,        .  .         1  ,1  ■         r    ,        , 

,.  ,       ,    .  ,     ,  '      .  .    ...  has  been  necessarv  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plants  where 

sohdated   income   statement   of   the   company   and   its   subsidiary  .,       ..„     ^.      ,„    „,,  „    iir  •  1   „         ,    ..r-     o     t.,     ■ 

,        .       ^,  .  T^  1  o  ^'i*^      Hartford,      'Morgan   &   Wright"    and     G    &   J"   tires    are 

companies  showing  the  operations  to  December  31,  1908.  r^ij  nj        .,        ,       ■  , 

„       ^,  o      L      .  i  ,        .  J       ■  1  manufactured,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  tires  manufactured 

ror   the   year    1908,   the   total   sales   as   compared   with    1907,  r     ,,  .  .■         ,     l      1     ^ 

by  these  companies  continue  to  be  the  best  on  the  market. 

All  of  the  plants  of  the  company  have  been  maintained  in  ex- 

TREASURER'S  REPORT.  cellcnt  Condition,  and  in  many  instances  extensive  improvements 

Consolidated  General  Balance  Sheet  December  31,  1908.  a"d  additions  have  been  made. 

The  selling  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has 

ASSETS.  1.  .i-       J  .         ,  ,     ,  , 

been  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  previouslv,  and  the  volume 

Property,  plants^and  investments $23,505,177.76  of  goods  distributed  through  this  channel  has  'largely  increased. 

Patents  and   trade   marks   (less   charged  oft  for  ......  ,        .       ,       .  ,  .„     ,     . 

depreciation)  2  ^60  787  i;8  ^^''        indications    that    in    the    future    the    company    will    derive 

Inventories,   manufactured   goods  greater  benefits  from  this  source. 

and   materials    $6,996,189.86  The  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  154  per  cent,  have  been  paid 

„ii,       ■• '. 'T, ^°'''^  s"^^  ^    o  on  the  preferred  stock  and  four  dividends  of  i   per  cent.  each,. 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable....      •^,^22.828.82       11,226,^84.07  ,  .     ■         ,  .  .j  ,  , 

Securities    owned $S.i37.oo  have,  during  the  year,  been  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

Stock  owned  in  Gen'l  Rubber  Co.     1,000,000.00         1,005,137.00  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  loss  sustained  by  your  com- 

pany  in  the  death  of  our  late  president,  Charles  H.  Dale,  which/ 

Total    assets $38,106,486.41  occurred  on  July  18,   1908.     Mr.  Dale  had  for  many  years  been 

LIABILITIES.  ^    conspicuous    figure    in    the    rubber    goods    industry,    having 

Capital   stock,   preferred    $10,351,400.00  achieved  great   success   in   the  organization   and  management   of 

Capital  stock,  common 16,041,700.00     $27,293,100.00  The  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  subsidiary 

Bonds    of    Mechanical    Rubber    Co.    and    New  companies  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.     Mr.  Dale 

York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  (less  amount  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  your  company,  and  on^ 

BilirLd   accounts'  payable".  ■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         2,690,'724.6?  ^P"'  '4.  1903,  was  elected  its  president,  holding  the  office  until 

Sinking  fund  for  bonds 515.038.47  the  time  of  his  death.     Respectfully  submitted. 

Fixed  surpluses  (subsidiary  companies) 2,499,218.65  JOHN  J.  W.-^TSON,  Jr.,  President. 

Surplus      4,168,894.68  Jersey    City.    New   Jersey,   April   8,    1909. 

Total    liabilities $38,106,486.41 

Of  the  above  "surplus"  minority  stockholders  in  two  companies  would  ^he  annual   election  resulted  in  the  board  of  directors  being 

be  entitled  to  $109,95^.68.  continued  without  change,  except  that  Samuel  Norris  succeeded 

The  contingent   liability   for  certain   guarantees,   which   are   offset   by   cor-  ,       ,  _,,_,_,  ^        ,       .,  ,  ■  .  r    ^, 

responding  contingent  assets,  is  not  included.  the  late  Charles  H.  Dale.     On  April  15  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

r^„^,, ....„„   T«-^„,.^    c .,..,-,-,. ,.»..,.   , „,,„   ^^  tr  T-\  Norris   was   accepted,   and   Homer   E.   Sawver,   genera]   manager 

Consolid.^ted   Income    Statement  for   the   \ear   Ending   De-  .     1  &  & 

_,.,,„^„  _,    ,„„o  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  elected  in  his  stead.     The  board 
cember  31,  1900. 

Net  sales  for  year  1908 $18,491,987.90  ""'^  ''^"'^^ '   Anthony  N,   Brady,  Ernest  Hopkinson.  Lester  Le- 

land,    Samuel   P.    Colt,   Charles   A.    Hunter,   Homer   E.    Sawyer, 

Earnings  subsidiary  companies  for  year  ending  Frank  W.  Eddy,  Arthur  L,  Kelley,  John  J.  Watson.  Jr. 

December  31,   1908 $2,203,519.19  At    a    meeting    of    the    board,    held    on    April    8.    at    No.    42 

Expenses,  home  office  (9  months)..   $51,175.99  Broadway,   New   York,  the   following  were   reelected   officers   of 

Maintenance  and  repairs 104,335.37  the  company:  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  president;  Lester  Leland  and 

Sinking  fund  for  bonds 63,424.66         $218,936.0.2  Charles    A.    Hunter,    vice-presidents;    Thomas    H.    Lee,    treas- 

'  urer ;  Samuel  Norris,  secretary,  and  John  D.  Carberrv.  assistant 

Net   profits $1,084,58^  17  ^  \        ■  ^     I  ^  ' 

T-N-   -J      J  i",y"^,3'jj-i/  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary. 

Dividends     1.051,699.50  t-,        r  .1  .  r.  j     t,       u  -r      n 

, ihe     financial    reports    were    audited    by    Henry     i.    B,raga, 

Surplus  for  period $932,883.67  c.   p.   A. 

Surplus  and  working  capital  March  31,  1908..         4.446,211.35 

...  .  $5,379,095,02  Ecuador,' — The  United   States  consul  general  at   Guavaquil   re- 

Amonnts     charged     off     for     depreciation     of  ^^  ^^^^  j,,^  mwml  of  rubber  e.'cported  from  Ecuador  in  1907 

plants,   patents,   etc 1,210,200.34  ,        t      |.i    o<,;o  a  .  »     »u 

,  ,  was   1,031,510   pounds,  of  which  810,084  pounds   was  sent  to  the 

Surplus  and  working  capital  December  31,  1908      $4,168,894.68  United  States. 
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Recent    Patents.   Relating   to    Rubber. 


N 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

I.sSUKl)    MARCH    -'.    muQ. 
O.     913. 7;o.       Apparatus    for    vulcanizing.       I.    R.    GammcU-r,    Akron, 
Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.   Goodrich  Co. 
913,819.     Resilient   wheel.      R.    Gaignard,   Paris,    France. 
913,850.     Air   tube   of   tires.     J.    Recs,    Cardiff,    England. 
9'3.897-     Tire   tool.     W.   James,   Birkenhead.    England. 
913,917.     Belt    for    conveyers.     T.    Robins,    New    York    city. 
913,950.     Coupling.     (For  airbrake  hose.]     E.    E.   Gold,    New   York   city. 
913,962.     Elastic    grip   band    for   packages.     W.    Liddy,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
914,036.     Cushion  tire   for  vehicle  wheels.     B.    F.   Fry,    La   Crosse,   Wis. 
914,141.     Protective  device    for   rubber   tires.     H.   W.   Harding,    New   York 

city. 
914,156.     Apparatus    for    treating    rubber.      [Latex    is    placed    within    a    re- 
volving   drum,    into    which    smoke    is    introduced.]     Enrique    Molina, 
Lima,   Peru. 

Design  Patent. 
39,862.     Rubber    overshoe.     F.    C.    Hood,    Boston,    assignor    to    Hood    Rub- 
ber  Co. 

Trade  Marks. 

39.592.  The  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Con- 
queror.    For  hard   rubber  combs. 

39,624.  Mulconroy  Co.,  Philadelphia.  'Ihe  words  7  League.  For  rubber 
footwear. 

39,700.  The  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  The  word  Eagle. 
For  packing   for  pipe  joints. 

ISSUED    MARCH    9.    1909. 
914,381.     Locking    ring    for    wheel    rims.     R.    S._   Bryant,    Columbus.    Ohio, 

assignor  to  The  Bryant  Steel  Wihcel  and  Rim  Co. 
914,477.     Rubber  shoe  attachment.     H.  J.   Bracken  and  \V.    C.   Ward,   Nor- 

walk,   Conil. 
914,551.     Wheel    tire.      [Relates    to    a    rim    for    pneumatics.]     J.     Christy, 

Akron,   Ohio. 
9I4.559-     \'ehicle  tire.     W.   D.   McNaull,  Toledo,   Ohio. 
914,634.      Belt   coupling.     J.    Brenner,   assignor  of  one-half  to  .T.   W.    Clark, 

both  of    Philadelphia. 
914.659.      Vehicle       wheel.      (Elastic — composite — not       pneumatic]     J.       E. 

Harrod,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
914,674.      Internal   cushion   for   boots  and  shoes.     J.    Ramsay,    Sydney,   New 

South  Wales. 
914,710.     Vehicle    wheel.      [Pneumatic    tire    and    special    rim.]     P.     Ebner, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 

914.712.  Anti-skidding  device  for  wheels.  E.  C.  Gardner,  Montreal. 
914,810.  Removable  rubber  heel.  J.  H.  Dempsey,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
914,844.     Wheel.      [Special    construction,    from    the    hub    out;    rubber    tire.] 

J.  C.  Jackson,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
914,905.'     Vulcanizer.      [The  drawing  in  the  printed   specification  shows  the 
device    adapted    for    pneumatic    tires.]      J.    K.    Williams.    Akron,    Ohio, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  The  Williams  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ISSUED   MARCH    16,    1909. 
915,069.     Tire  case.     F.  E.   Bowers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
915,265.     Spare  tire  case.     Same. 
915.304-     Vehicle    wheel.      [With    demountable    rim    for    rubber    tires.]     T. 

Midglcy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
915,457.     Swimming  shoe.     L.   Marotte,  Baker  City,  Oreg. 
9151585.     Whicle   wheel.       [With   solid    rubber   tire    and   springs   for   adding 

resiliency.]     C.   W.   French,  Kingfield,  Me. 

915.713.  Ami   skidding   tire   attachment   for   wheels.     H.   H.   Frey,   Boston, 
assignor   to   Iver-Johnson    Sporting    Goods    Co, 

Trade  Marks. 

33,169.  Feodor  Burgmann,  Dresden,  Germany.  The  words  Burgmann's 
Pacliungen    (in   German  text).     For  fibrous  packings. 

•■8,824.  Consolidated  Packing  and  Supply  Co.,  New  York  city.  The 
wcrd  Consolco.     For  packings,  hose   and  belting. 

ISSUED    MARCTl   23,    1909. 

9*5,839.  Attachment    for   tire  treads.      [Consists  of  metallic   links.]      F.   .\. 

tox,  assignor  to  Fox  Metallic  Tire  Belt  Co.,  both  of  New  York  city. 

915.840.  Tire   tread   attachment.     Same. 

915.841.  .Attachment   for   tire   treads.     Same. 

915.842.  .-Xttachment   for  tire   treads.     Same. 

915.843.  Anti-skid  device   for  tires.     Same. 

915,884.     Resilient   wheel.     F.   J.    Poths,    Hamburg.    Germany. 

915,918.     Patch   for  vehicle  tires.     O.  W.  Wiles,  Oakland,  Cal. 

9'5.954-     Pneumatic    tire    mounting.     C.    G.    Hawley    and    E.    K.    Baker, 

Chicago. 
915.985.     Hose    coupling.     S.    Medovarski,    Oeveland,    Ohio. 
916,076.     Hose   coupling.     E.    W.    Whitmore,    Lynn.    Mass. 
916,122.     Vehicle  wheel    [of  special  construction,  with   rubber  tire].     W.  J. 

Doyle,  Evanston,  111.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  J.  M.  Collins,  Chicago. 
916,136.     High  pressure   hose.      [For  fire  service.]     T.   B.   Ford,  New  York 

city. 
916,211.     Bicycle   pump.     C.    E.    Speck    and    F.    W.    Henschen,    St.    Marys. 

Ohio. 
916,264.     Tire.      [Solid    rubber,    with    springs    underneath,]      R.    R.    Brown, 

Ijvermore,    Cal. 
916,350.     Heel   cushion    for   boots    or    shoes.     A.    A.    Meyer,    Quincy,    Mass. 


Trade  Mark. 
26,658.     E.   C.    Marks,   Chicago.     The   word  Perfection.     For   combination 
nict,i"l  and   rubber  bottle  stoppers. 

ISSUED   \L\RCH    30,    1909. 
916,440.     Resilient    tire.     J.    Guetton,    La-Tourde-Millery,   France. 
916,678.     Automobile  tire.     B.    R.   G.   Dane,  New  York  city. 
916,750.     Horseshoe  pad.     M.    M.    Mills,    New   York   city. 
916,784.     N'chicle  tire.      [Pneumatic,    with   means   inside    for   supporting   the 

wheel  in  case  of  puncture.]      B.   Ross,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
916,805.    Gasket  or  packing.     C.  H.  Van  Nostrand,  Orange,  N.  J. 
916,858.     Device    for    coupling,    uncoupling,    and    manipulating    air    brake 

hose.     C.   Gcisking,   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Trade  Marks. 

38.128.  The  .\rlington  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Challenge.  For 
rubber   collars  and   cuffs. 

40,126.  The  Manhattan  Supply  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word  Mansco. 
For   asbestos   packing. 

40,662.  The  Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  word 
.'Icvie.     For  valves. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from  TliE  India  Rubber  World  office  at   10  cents  each  postpaid.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS   PUBLISHED. 

The  number  given  is  that  assiRued  to  the  Patent  at  the  filing  of  the 
application,    which    in   the  case   of   these   listed   below    was   in    1907. 

"Denotes  Patents  for  American  Inventions. 
[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official   Journal,    March    10,    1909.] 

24,210  (1907).  Tire  having  an  air  tube  and  a  tread  of  unconnected  tread 
blocks  of  wood   covered  with   rubber.     R.   Haddan,   I^ndon. 

24,271  (1907).  Circumfcrentially  divided  rim  for  tires,  held  together  by 
a  special  clip.     D.    A.   Prust,   London. 

*24,487    (1907).     Tire    cover   fabric.     J.    F.    Palmer,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

24,719  (1907).  Tire  cover  made  as  thin  as  possible,  and  of  an  even  thick- 
ness, and  provided  with  a  stitched-on  foundation  tread,  to  which  a 
renewable  tread  is  riveted  or  cemented.  F.  F.  Kerr,  Broad  Green, 
Liverpool. 

24,582  (1907).  Elastic  tire  formed  of  a  series  of  india-rubber  studs,  held 
in  the  rim   by   embedded   springs.     R.    Basch   and   S.    Basch,    London. 

24,594  (1907).  Tire  inflating  pump  driven  by  the  motor  car.  W.  H. 
Newman,  Totteridge   Park,  Herts. 

24,700   (1907).     Pessary.     L.    Willmott,    London. 
[Abstracted  in   the   Illustrated   Officiai.  Journal.   March    17,    1909.] 

24,849   (1907).     Mud  guard  for  motor  car  wheels.     J.  Varet  and  C.  Finaly, 

London. 
24,868   (1907).     Security  bolts  for  tire   rims  with  detachable  flanges.     C.   B. 

Cave-Browne-Cave,   London. 
24.895   (1907).     Side   slipping  device.     S.    W.    Newcorab,   London. 
24.938   (1907).     Means   of    holding    detachable    rims    to    the    permanent    rim 

of   vehicle    wheels.     H.    W.    ^Iorley   and   W.    Jackson,    Bradford. 
25,018   (1907).     Side    slipping    device    for    vehicle    wheels,    consisting    of    a 

series  of  spikes.     J.   H.   Hall,   Sheffield, 
25,068   (1907).     Wheel    having    a    solid    rubber    tread    and    provided    with 

additional   resiliency  by  means  of  a   felloe  being  made  hollow  so  as  to 

serve  as  an   air  chamber.      H.    A.    Godek,    Paris,   France. 
25,071    (1907).     Plastic    composition    for    use    as    a    rubber    substitute    for    a 

tire    filler;    consists    of    glycerine,    water,     gelatine,    and    a    mixture    of 

formaldehyde    and    talc,    to    which    potassium    chromatc    may    also    be 

added.     M.    Bartels,    Wiesbaden,   Germany, 
•25,085    (1907).     Resilient  wheel   provided  with  a  hollow  rubber  tire  and  a 

hollow     felloe    which    rests    upon    a    pneumatic    tube.     C.     G.     Lotave, 

Denver,   Colorado. 
25.091    C1907).     Method  of  and  apparatus  for  separating  vulcanized  rubber 

from    fibrous    and    other    materials.     W.    Grummel,    Behrenbostel.    Ger- 
many. 
25,098   (1907).     Heel    protectors.     W.    White.    North    Fitzroy.    Victoria. 
25»M9   C1907).     Revolvable   heel   protector.      A.    Haste,    Bradford. 
25,284  (1907).     Flange    for    motor    car    wheels    adapted    to    carry    3    spare 

wheel.     T.  M.  Davies.  and  Steoney  Sparc  Motor  Wheel.  Ltd.,  Llanelly. 
25.291    (1907).     Wheel    designed    to   enable    spokes    to    be    removed    without 

interference  with  the  felloe  where  the  tire  is  permanently   fuced  to  the 

rim.     E.    Shearing   and  J.   Liversidge   &   Son,   London. 
25,302   (1907).      Rubber    insole    to    render    shoes    waterproof.     H.    A.    Silver 

and   11.   C.   C.  C.   Silver,   London. 
25.321    (1007).     Tire    cover    with   non-skid    studs.      J.    O'Brien.    Wimbledon, 

Surrey. 
[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated    Official    Journal,    March    24,    1909-] 

25,481  (1907).  A  resilient  wheel  having  a  solid  rubber  tread  and  inside 
of  which   is  a  pneumatic    feature.     J.   Donkin,   Bournemouth. 

25.541  (1907).  Resilient  ball  for  filling  tires  and  means  for  forcing  the 
same   through  the   valve   device.     F.    Fuchs,   Bad    Landcck,    Silesia. 

•25,621  (1907).  Machine  for  winding  insulated  thread  to  form  tire  cas- 
ings.    E.    D.    C.    Bayne  and   L.   A.    Subers,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

25,635  C1907).  Wheel  '  witU"  flexible'  tread  band  resting  upon  a  flanged 
felloe  and  having  a  leather  cover.     S.   Marvasi,   Naples.  Italy. 
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the  same. 
-26.257   (1907)- 

2(>,2^%  (1907)- 

E.  Weiler 
-26>377-    (1907) 


55,678   (1907).     Tire    rim  with   one   side   detachable  and  held  in  place  by  a 

split   ring.     \V.    Turner,    Manchester. 
•25.702   (1907).     Tire  prevented  from  puncturing  by  means  of  a  filling  com 

pound   placed   between  the  Sir  tube  and  cover.     W.   Hesketh-Bamford, 

Greenhithe,   Kent. 
-25.736   (1907).     Wheel    with    solid    rubber    treads,    and    inner    and    outer 

rims   between    which   are   helical   springs.     R.    Allan   and   G.    Knowling, 

Brentford. 
-25,816   (1907).     Puncture    preventing    lining    for    tire    covers    consisting    of 

paper    strips    with    interposed    layers    of    rubber,     P.    L.    V.    Gaultier, 

Versailles,    France. 
.25,986   (1907).     Diaphragm    for    tire    tubes    on    both    sides    of    which    com- 
munication   is  established    with    the   air   valve;    in   case    of   puncture    of 

the  tread  the  diaphragm  is  made  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  air  space. 

A.   Garneau,   Paris.   France. 
26,020   (1907).     Pneumatic   tire   provided   with   an    internal    cushion    adapted 

to  take  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  on  deflation  of  the  tire.     P.   E.   Doo- 

little,    Toronto,    Ontario. 
26.044  (1907).     Tires  in   which  volute   springs  support  flexible  tread   bands. 

H.  Cottwald  and  G.   Haubold,   Berlin. 
26,067   (1907).     Non-skid  device  for  tires.     G.   T.  Turner,  London. 
26.072   (1907).     Pneumatic     cover     for     bicycle     saddles.     C.     H.     Proctor, 

Mexboro,  Yorkshire. 
.26,077   ('907).     Xon-skid    device    for    tires,    comprising   leather    gaiters    pro- 
vided   with    steel    caulks.      E.    C.    R.    Marks.    London.       (Neckarsulraer 

-Fahrradwerke   A.-G.,    Neckarsulm,   Germany.) 

itABSTRACTED     IN     THE     lLLUSTR.\TED     OFFICIAL     JOURNAL,     MARCH     3I,     1909.I 

.26.097   (1907).     Pneumatic    tire    with    special    tread    and    mold    for    formihg 
H.   Walker  and   E.    Walker,   Bradford. 
Cushion  tire  for  vehicles.     T.   Lawson,   Newton,   Carlisle. 
Method  of  securing  the   detachable   flange  of  a   tire   rim. 
Berlin. 
Boots  rendered  waterproof  by  means  of  an  inner  backing 
for  the  soles  of   rubbered   canvas.      C.   Furness,   Cowes. 
26,370.   (1907).     Tire     inflating     pump     to     be     attached     to     a     motor    car. 

A.  J.    E.    Daffrin,   Dieppe,   France. 
.26,432    C1907).      India-rubber    substitute-      L.    Roland,    Paris.    France. 
-26,446   (1907).     India-rubber    substitute.      To    a   mixture    of   glycerine,    gela- 
tine, sugar  and  chromic  acid  or  chromates  is  added  enough  rubber  solu- 
tion   to    form    one-tenth    of    the    mass.      Linseed    or    rape    oil    may    be 
added.     Same. 
-26,356   (1907).     Tire  tubes  made  in  one  straight  length  with  inclined  ends- 

H-    Rodgers,    Bloemfontein,    South   Africa. 
26,627    (1907).     V'ulcanizer  for  long  strips,  belts,  rods  or  the  like,  of  india- 
rubber   or   gutta-ptrcha.      W.   D.    Gratana,    Rijswijk,   Holland. 
.26,629    (1907).     Pneumatic  tire  having    chains    in    circumferential    grooves 

in  the   tread.      S.   G.    ,\nderson,    Sydney,   Australia. 
.26,749   (1907).     Detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     R.  Kronenberg.  Ohligj, 

Gerinany. 
-26,750   (1907).     Detachable   rim    for   pneumatic   tires.      Same. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED  (mth  Dates  of  Application). 
395.043    f-\ug.    19,    1908).     E.    Cleathers.     Air   tubes    for   pneumatic   tires. 
395.035   (Dec.  16,  1907).     E.  Decauville.     Press  for  tire  and  tire  tube  repairs. 
395.198   (Oct.    13).     Hookham.     Protective  tire. 
j95,2i6   (Dec.  20,   1907).     C.   E.   Defer.     Elastic  tire. 
^95,217   (Dec.    20).     P.    Robin.     Protective   tire. 
395,101    (Oct.    9,    1908).     M.    Wilderman.     Process    for   the   manufacture   of 

hard   rubber   capable  of    resisting   the   action  of   gas. 
J95,i8i    (Oct.    12).     T.  Cockerill.     Improvement  in  the  treatment  of  rubber. 

395.214  (Dec.  20,  1907).  Wallace  and  Reynand.  Process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  elastic  and  plastic  substances. 

395.215  (Dec.  20).  Same.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of  substances 
analagous   to   india-rubber   and   gutta-percha. 

J95,286  (Oct.  15,  1908).  ilichelin  et  Cie.  Light  metallic  wheel  with  mul- 
tiple pneumatic  tires. 

395.389  (Oct.    16).     A.  W.  Torkington.     Elastic  tire. 

395.394  (Dec.   24,   1907).     L.   Le   Bocuf.     Automatic  wheel. 

395.505  (Oct.  20,  1908).  F.  Toukien.  Composition  for  replacing  rubber, 
and   the   process   for  its  preparation. 

395.556  (Dec.   31,    1907).     L.   Absire.     Protective  rivets   for  tire  treads. 

395,607   (Oct.    2Z,    1908).     Hebrard.     Protective    tire    treads. 

395,636  (Oct.   24).     R.    Klein.     Pneumatic   wheel. 

395,668  (Oct.  26.  A.  W^eit  et  Cie.  Extensile  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires  and   tubes. 

395,812  (Jan.  7).  M.  Hermander.  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

395,829   (Oct.   30).     L.   Liais.     Pneumatic  tires. 

395,904  (Nov.    3).     Keller,   junior.     Valve   for  tires. 

395.918   (Jan   7).     C.  Gauthier.     Tread  for  pneumatic  tires. 

395,998   (Nov.  6).     Basch.     Vehicle  tire. 

[Note.' — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet.  Ingenieur-Conseil.  16  avenue  dc  Villier,  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

"Aids  to  Shippers"  (copyright,  1908),  received  with  the  com- 
pliments of  Messrs.  Oelrichs  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  designed 
to  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  export  and  import 
trade.  There  is  a  variety  of  information,  including  tables  of 
American  money  compared  with  foreign,  and  also  comparative 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  equally  useful  to  business  men 
whether  in  foreign  trade  or  not. 


I'ONCHO     WllRX     IN     Coi.OMP.IA. 

RUBBER    CLOTHING   IN    COLOMBIA. 


THE  market  for  waterproof  garments  in  Colombia  is  reported 
good  by  the  United  States  consul  general  at  Bogota,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  so  much  travel  must  be  done  on  horse- 
back and  heavy  tropical  rains  are  so  frequent.  The  importation 
of  ponchos  at  Barranquilla  alone  is  about  16,500  pounds  in  a 
year,  mostly  from  Great  Britain. 

Two  illustrations  herewith,  from  photographs  received  recently 
from  Colombia,  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  waterproof  goods 
for  which  a  demand  exists.  The  first  shows  a  poncho,  worn  by  a 
man  on  horseback,  which  is  quite  like  the  rnodel  used  in  the 
American  cavalry;  "light  weights"  are  preferred. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  garment  which  the  natives  wear  to 
protect  their  legs  from  cold  and  rain  while  riding — long,  loose, 
over  trousers  made  of  leather  of  skins,  or  of  heavy  "mackintosh 
stuff."  These  "zamarres"  are  cut  very  large  and  of  nearly  even 
width  in  the  legs,  the  latter  being  hung  independent  of  each  other 
on  a  belt.  They  are  sufficiently  long  and  large  enough  to  cover 
and  protect  the  feet  of  the  riders  when  mounted. 

The  following  firms  in  Bogota  are  mentioned  as  merchants  who 
handle  waterproof  goods  more  or  less  :  Luis  Vargas  &  Co.,  Abello 
Hermanos,  Restrepo  Hermanos,  Echeverri  Hermanos,  Quijano 
Wallis  &  Co.,  William  Droescher,  R.  Cueto  &  Ca. 


\V.\TERPROOF    G.XR.MEXTS    IN     COLOIIDIA. 
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The    Late    Edmund    D.   Cook. 


ALL  Trenton  felt  a  shock  on  hearing  the  news,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  19,  of  the  death  of  luinuuul  1).  Cook,  which 
was  caused  by  his  being  thrown  from  a  spirited  horse  he 
was  riding  in  Calwalader  Park.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  in  the  city  of  his  residence  was  evinced  not  only  by 
the  closing  of  the  important  manufacturing  establishments  in 
which  he  was  a  director,  but  in  the  half-masting  of  the  flags  on 
the  city  hall  and  on  many  other  buildings,  the  calling  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  meeting  of  the 
leaders  in  the  rubber  trade  in  which  ho  figured  to  so  important 
an  extent. 

Edward  Dunham  Cook  was  born  .\ugust  12,  1868,  at  Trenton, 
but  most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  Princess  Anne,  Maryland, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  Mr.  Cook's  business 
career  began  at  Trenton  in  the  office  of  the  old  pottery  concern 
of  .\lpaugh  &  Magowan.  Soon  afterward  he  became  identified 
with  what  was  then  the  Empire  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Trenton,  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  which  was  his  brother,  Cjcorgc 
R.  Cook.  Later  he  assisted  his  brother 
in  forming  the  Trenton  Oilcloth  and 
Linoleum  Co.,  of  which  he  was  treasurer 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  end  of 
1897  Mr.  Cook  assisted  in  reorganizing 
a  rubber  business  in  Trenton  which  be- 
came incorporated  under  the  name 
Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  he  thereafter  filled  the  office  of 
president.  In  1902,  the  Cook  interests 
having  withdrawn  from  the  Empire 
Rubber  Co.,  already  mentioned,  a  new 
company  was  formed,  now  called  the 
.Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company, 
in  wlHch  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
been  always  an  active  director,  his 
brother  being  president.  Mr.  Cook  was 
also  president  of  the  Combination  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.  (Bloomfield, 
N.  J.),  which  in  1906  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Hamilton  company. 

In  addition  to  the  business  connec- 
tions mentioned  already,  Mr.  Cook  filled 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Standard 
Inlaid  Manufacturing  Co.  He  was  also 
second  vice  president  of  the  Mercer  ^^i^^^^m^tmm^^^ 
Trust  Co.  and  a  director  in  the  Trenton 

Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co.  and  the  Trenton  Hall  and  Building 
.Association.  He  thus  sustained  an  important  relation  not  only 
to  the  india-rubber  industry  but  to  financial  affairs  generally  in 
his  city  and  state.  The  most  important  position  of  all  to  which 
he  was  called  was  the  presidency  of  the  Trenton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  he  accepted  under  protest,  on  the  ground  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  devote  to  it  the  necessary  amount  of 
attention,  but  once  having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
no  one  could  have  been  more  assiduous  than  he  in  fostering  the 
interests  of  the  organization.  Indeed,  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  in  this  position  testify  to  the  ability  which  ho  displayed 
in  it. 

But  Mr.  Cook  had  time  for  affairs  other  than  those  of  busi- 
ness. He  was,  for  instance,  a  trustee  of  the  Mercer  Hospital 
and  a  director  in  the  Young  Men',s  Christian  Association.  The 
social  side  of  his  life  showed  no  less  activity  than  was  illustrated 
in  his  business  career.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  clubs — 
Trenton  Country,  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  Meadowbrook 
Gun  and  so  on  and  of  Loyal  Lodge  No.  iSi,  Free  and  .Accepted 


Ij'M  I  sij   L)l'.\h.\.\i    (. 


Masons.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  South  every  year  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  and  meanwhile  he  found  much  pleasure  in  horseback 
riding,  the   recreation   which   resulted   so   tragically. 

Mr.  Cook's  domestic  life  has  been  described  as  ideal.  He 
married  Miss  Margaret  Parsons  and  the  home  which  they 
builded  was  the  scene  of  a  delightful  hospitality.  Four  children 
survive.  Mr.  Cook  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Bur- 
roughs Cook,  who  still  live  in  Trenton.  He  is  survived  also  by 
two  brothers  and  a  sister,  Charles  Howell  Cook,  president  of  the 
Cook  Pottery  Co. ;  George  R.  Cook,  president  of  The  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  and  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Bcckman. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Cook  was  well  in  keeping  with  his  simple, 
unostentatious  life.  While  the  home  of  the  deceased  was 
thronged  with  probably  the  largest  representation  of  prominent 
men  of  Trenton  that  ever  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  dead,  the 
obsequies  were  of  the  simplest  character,  and  every  detail  of  the 
arrangements  was  devoid  of  display. 
Services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Hamilton  Schuyler,  of  Trinity  Church 
(Episcopal).  The  honorary  pall  bearers 
were  tnen  of  prominence  in  the  social, 
business  and  professional  circles  of 
Trenton.  The  floral  tributes  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  number  any  that  had  be- 
fore been  seen  at  a  funeral  in  that  city. 
Edmund  D.  Cook  was  one  of  the  most 
capable  of  the  younger  men  in  the  rub- 
ber trade-.  Although  by  temperament 
cdnservative  and  absolutely  free  from 
ostentation  and  advertisement  of  self,  he 
was  quietly  aggressive,  of  remarkable 
executive  ability  and  broadly  capable  as 
the  ci^cator  and  sustainer  of  great  enter- 
prises. Few  men  of  forty  have  so 
quietly  and  so  successfully  built  up  and 
administered  so  many  companies  and 
done  it  with  so  little  apparent  effort. 
With  all  of  his  attention  to  the  details 
in  the  rubber  mills,  the  great  linoleum 
plants,  the  banking  and  other  enterprises 
in  which  he  was  a  vital  force,  he  had 
plenty  of  time  for  home  life,  and  was  a 
welcome  and  interested  member  of  the 
club  and  social  life  in  the  city  that  now 

mourns  his  loss.     The  rubber  trade  of 

Trenton,  and  indeed  of  the  country,  have 
lost  one  whom,  had  a  brief  score  of  years  more  been  his  allot- 
ment, would  have  loomed  large  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  it,  and 
one  who  could  have  been  relied  upon  always  to  follow  a  policy 
of  sanity,  justice  and  probity. 

TRtBlTTE  av  THK   TrENTON   RuBBEH   TrADE. 

A  meeting  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Trenton  was  held 
at  noon,  Tuesday,  .\pril  20.  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing, as  a  formal  mark  of  respect  on  account  of  the  tragic  death 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Cook,  who  until  the  morning  of  his  death  was  so 
actively  engaged  in  the  welfare  of  the  manufacturing,  banking 
and  business  interests  of  Trenton,  and  prominent  in  the  work 
of  civic  improvement,  to  which  latter  eflfort  he  has  at  great 
self-sacrifice  devoted  himself  so  recently.  The  following  com- 
panies  were   represented  : 

Empire    Rul)lKr    MamifacturinR   Co.    i       Qen.    C.    Edward    Murray. 

Crescent     Heltine    and     Paclting    Co.  J 

Wliitcfiead    ISrntliers    Mr.  Samuet    Cadawalader. 

Toscph    Stokes    Kulihcr    Co Mr.  H.     I-.     Boycr. 

Trenton    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co Mr.  Fred     S.    Wilson 

Home    Rubber    Co Mr.  Charles    E.    Stokes. 

Luzerne    Rubber    Co Mr.  Bruce    Bedford.' 
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Essex    Rubber    Co Mr.  C.H     Oakley. 

Mercer     Rubber     Co Mr.  J.    E.    Clancy. 

Acme    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co Mr.  J.     H.     Lambert 

Hamilton    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co Mr.  W.     .'~.     Hlodgett 


United   and  Globe   Rubber   Mfg.   Cos 
Woven   Steel   Hose  and   Rubber   Co 


(  Mr.     W.     il.     Linburg. 

(  Mr.     John     S.     Broughton. 

Mr.    J.    Russell    Kelso. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Linburg  presided,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Oakley  as 
secretary.  Mr.  Bruce  Bedford  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  provide  a  suitable  floral  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Cook.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  rubber  mills 
of  Trenton  close  at  noon  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  Thursday, 
April  22. 

A  committee  composed  of  Mf.  W.  W.  Blodgett  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Oakley  was  instructed  to  provide  for  the  proper  engrossment 
of  a  set  of  resolutions  expressing  the  keen  sence  of  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Trenton  at  the  loss 
of  their  fellow  manufacturer,  and  conveying  to  his  family  their 
tribute  of  sympathy,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  family  and  one 
copy  to  be  tendered  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  be 
mailed   to   each   rubber   manufacturer. 


attention  to  duty  he  succeeded  in  working  his  way  to  the  front, 
as  well  as  into  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Stricken  by  tuberculosis  four  years  ago,  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  Arizona  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  health. 
He  was  laid  away  to  rest  in  beautiful  Lakeview  cemetery  on 
April  I,  mourned  by  his  associates,  and  followed  to  the  grave  by 
a  large  number  of  employees  of  the  factory.  A  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren survive  him. 

JACOB    NEUMAN. 

Jacob  Neum.\n,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
March  2~,  in  his  forty-third  year,  was  vice-president  of  the  Stein 
Double  Cushion  Tire  Co.,  of  Akron,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1901.  He  had  filled  the  same  office  in  the  company 
since  the  beginning,  just  as  Charles  K.  Sunshine  has  been  presi- 
dent continuously.  For  several  years  Mr.  Neutnan  filled  also  the 
office  of  general  manager  of  the  Stein  company,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  Akron.  The  funeral  services  at  Cleveland  on 
March  29  were  attended  by  a  delegation  of  the  Akron  office  staft. 
A  brother  of  the  deceased,  M.  M.  Neuman,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Stein  company. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ZIBA    C.    KEITH. 

ZIBA  CARY  KEITH,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  on  April  5,  was  a  leading  citizen  of  that 
place.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Brockton,  which  position  he 
filled  for  several  terms,  rendering  the  city  a  notable  service.  At 
various  times  he  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  in  several  municipal  offices  other  than  the 
mayoralty.  He  was  a  director  and  treasurer  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  of  the  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  organized  by  John 
Thomas  Robinson  in  1892  to  conduct  a  proofing  business,  and 
incorporated  in  1893.  Mr.  Keith  was  also  a  director  in  several 
banks  and  other  corporations.  He  was  born  July  13,  1842,  and 
married  in  1865  to  Miss  Jackson,  who  survives  with  one  son. 

JAMES    COKNOLLY. 

The  death  of  James  Connolly,  manager  of  the  druggists' 
sundries  department  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  occurred  on 
March  30,  at  his  home  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Mr.   Connolly 


James  Connolly. 

was  a  young  man,  not  yet  37,  but  had  been  identified  with  the 
rubber  business  for  many  years,  having  started  as  office  boy 
with  the  Cleveland  factory  in  1885.     By  great  industry  and  strict 


NO  GUAYULE  COMBINATION. 


TO  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rdbber  World:  On  the  loth 
of  this  month  a  report  was  published  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  this  city  and  abroad,  purporting  to  come  from  Mexico 
City,  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Madero  &  Co.  had  sold  their 
guayule  interests  to  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  for  $15,000,000. 
I  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report,  but  tele- 
graphed immediately  to  Mr.  Ernesto  Madero,  who  replied  at 
once  that  it  was  a  pure  fabrication,  and  also  telegraphed  to  the 
Associated  Press  here  asking  them  to  make  a  denial.  There 
have  never  been  any  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
dero's  guayule  interests,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
think  that  such  a  sale  will  ever  take  place.  As  I  have  had 
numerous  inquiries  from  rubber  factories  in  this  country  in- 
quiring about  the  correctness  of  this  report,  I  would  thank  you 
to  inform  the  trade  through  your  paper  that  there  is  no  truth 

in  it.  ED.    MAURER. 

[Representative  of  Madero  &  Co.,  Mexico.] 

New    York,    April  '19,    1909. 

[Inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  in  New 
York,  brought  a  firm  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  a  combination 
of  interests  of  that  company  with  any  other.] 


THE  AGE  OF  EXPOSITIONS. 


IT  is  plain  from  reading  the  Journal  dcs  Expositiones  that  the 
era  of  national  and  international  expositions  is  not  over. 
Founded  67  years  ago,  this  journal  continues  to  chronicle  existing 
and  to  advise  in  regard  to  prospective  expositions,  the  sum  total 
of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great  educational  agencies  of 
modern  times.  A  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  published  now 
in  Brussels,  has  articles  on  no  fewer  than  25  expositions  now 
being  organized,  in  14  different  countries,  in  North  and  South 
.America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The  Brussels  Exposition  of  1910  is, 
of  course,  treated  prominently.  Not  least  in  importance  of  the 
enterprises  under  way  is  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  Seattle,  United  States,  from  June  to  October,  this 
year.  Damascus  is  organizing  an  exposition;  so  is  Quito,  and 
Brazil,  Norway,  and  Russia  are  on  the  list.  W'hile  it  does  not 
appear  that  especial  attention  is  to  be  given  to  rubber  at  any  of 
the  prospective  expositions,  except  perhaps  that  at  Brussels, 
rubber  is  certain  to  figure  largely,  in  an  auxiliary  sense,  at  most 
of  them.  This  will  be  true,  for  example,  of  the  international 
exposition  of  aeronautics  at  Frankfort  o/M.  this  year. 
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New    Rubber   Goods   in   the  Market. 


AXEW  process  in  the  construction  of  hot-water  Ijottles 
nnd  numerous  other  articles  of  soft  rubber  involves 
their  formation  over  a  mandrel  or  core  made  of  ma- 
terial fusible  over  a  low  temperature.  Two  methods  of  con- 
structing hollow  rubber  goods  having  a  fixed  mechanical 
strength  have  been  available  hitherto:  (i)  Building  them  u|) 
from  sheet  rubber  and  curing  in  heat,  without  pressure,  the 
joints  consisting  of  a  cemented  lap;  and  (2)  leaving  an  opening 
or  making  an  incision  large  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  solid  and  inflexible  core  or  man<lrel.  A  disadvantage  in- 
herent in  the  finish  method  has  lieen  that  the  cement  might 
weaken  under  usage,  and  in  the  second  method  tliat  where  the 
opening  occurred  a  weak  spot  might  develop.  In  the  new 
process  the  core  or  mandrel    fuses   at   tlie   same   temperature   at 


-"L-siiiLE  Core  Hut  Water  Bottle. 


which  the  rubber  vulcanizes,  and  may  be  removed  from  the 
rubber  article  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  after  vulcanization.  Rub- 
ber goods  may  be  made  to  any  thickness  by  this  process  and 
reinforced  with  fabric  if  desired,  and  subjected  to  any  necessary 
pressure  of  the  mold.  Heat  applied  from  the  outside  will  cure 
the  rubber  all  the  way  through,  and  at  the  same  time  melt  the 
core.  The  result  of  applying  this  process  to  hot-water  bottles, 
for  example,  is  to  produce  an  article  in  a  single  piece,  without 
seams  or  joints.  Tire  tubes  may  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  the  fusible  mandrel  being  discharged  through  the  air 
valves.  Likewise  life  preservers,  the  gas  containers  of  dirigible 
balloons,  and  so  on.  This  process  has  been  patented  by  I'red- 
erick  J.  Gleason,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.  (VValpole  Rubber  Works,  Walpole. 
Mass.),  who  are  manufacturers  of  the  water  bottle  here  illus- 
trated. 

NEW    NON-SLIPPINO    RUBBER. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Banigan  line  of  rubber  foot- 
wear which  has  been  introduced  this  year  is  a  non-slipping 
characteristic.  By  mixing  steel  wool  with  the  rubber  com- 
pound used  for  the  heels  and  soles  not  only  is  the  liability 
to   slipping,  even   on   smooth   ice,  lessened,  but  the   wear  re- 


sisting qualities  in  general  are  stated  to  be  largely  increased. 
This  feature  is  covered  by  patents. 

A    RUBBER    POLICE    CLUB. 

One  of  the  newest  applications  of  rubber  is  in  a  police- 
man's baton.  The  outside  is  soft  rubber,  of  course,  and  the 
baton  is  therefore  flexible.  It  is  loaded  with  sand  and  shot, 
to  add  to  the  force  of  a  blow.  This  is  the  idea  of  J.  T.  Gan- 
noUj  a  member  of  the  police  force  of  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
whom  a  patent  has  been  issued. 

JANINS   TILE. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  rubber  tile  pattern  illustrated 
is  that  only  form  is  required  for  all  the  pieces  therein,  which  is 
not  true  of  every  interlocking  tile.  Each  side  of  every  piece 
is  formed  of  a  hook-shaped  tongue,  and  a  hook-shaped  comple- 
mentary to  the  said  tongue  in  shape  and  size,  the  hook  extend- 


J.\nin's  Tile  P.^TTERN. 

ing  outward  and  the  recess  inward,  the  terminal  of  the  hook  of 
the  tongue  defining  the  hook  portion  of  the  recess,  the  tongue 
and  the  recess  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  side.  United 
States  patent  No.  009,603  has  been  granted  to  Albert  S.  Janin, 
of  New  York,   for  this   design. 

TAYLORS  WATCH   HOLDING    CASE. 

The  convenient  little  device  illustrated  here  is  intended  for 
use  by  motormen  on  street  cars  and  others  who  require  often 
to  consult  their  watches,  and  need  therefore  to  have  them  con- 
venient of  access,  without  risking  the  loss  of  the  timepieces. 
This  case  is  made  of  gutta-percha  and  weighs  only  three  ounces. 
It    is    fitted    with    cushions    and    spring   to    prevent    jarring,    and 


W.\reH  Holding  Case. 
is  adjustable  to  any  size  of  watch.  The  spring  clamp  can  be 
snapped  instantly  onto  any  part  of  a  car,  whereby  the  motor- 
man  can  have  the  time  under  his  eyes  constantly,  instead  of 
being  obliged  frequently  to  draw  the  watch  from  his  pocket. 
The  retail  price  is  $1.50.  [Taylor  Brothers,  No.  921  West  Su- 
perior avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

the    ■KINDER"    TIRE    CASE. 

Tni;  llopeuell  line  of  tire  cases,  which  have  become  widely 
known  and  h;ivc  been  illustrated  in  these  pages,  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  new  product — the  Kinder  case— which  is 
shown  in  the  picture  herewith.     It  is  of  the  button  type.    The 
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case  is  made  of  drill  and  is  held  in  place  by  five  buttons.  It 
is  waterproof  and  is  referred  to  as  being  very  serviceable. 
It  retails  at  $2.  [Hopewell  Brothers,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts.] 

"PEERLESS  EMPIRE"  MOTORCYCI.E  V  BELT. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  belt  illustrated  herewith  pomt 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  one  of  American  make  to  be 
offered  to  the  trade,  while  they  guarantee  it  to  be  as  good 
as  anything  imported.  The  illustration  shows  it  in  the  form 
in  wliich  it  is  packed  for  shipping.  [Empire  Automobile  Tire 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.] 


COATING  FABRIC  WITH  POWDERED  WASTE. 


■  I  'HOMAS    GARE,    a    well-known    British    experimenter,    has 

*■      patented  a  short  cut  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  plastics. 

For  example,  he  takes  powdered  rubber  waste,  sprinkles  it  on 

a   fabric   which,   running  over  suitable   rolls,   enters  a   revolving 


Thom.\s  G.\re's  Rubber  Machine. 


drum  where  a  rotary  surface  presses  the  waste  to  the  desired 
density,  frees  it  from  air,  devulcanizes  and  revulcanizes  it.  so 
that  it  emerges  a  calendered,  vulcanized,  finished  sheet,  with  a 
fabric  backing. 


COAGULATING  LATEX  BY  ELECTRICITY. 


QUITE  a  novel  invention  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  is  in  brief  an  endless  belt,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  coated  with  graphite,  so  that  when  it  is 
electrified  it  becomes  a  continuously  moving  anode.  The 
cathode  made  of  suitable  metal  hangs  aljout  one-half  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  belt.     The  latex  held  in   the   tank  shown  in 


Cockerill's  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Coagulating  L.a 


the  picture  is  allowed  to  run  down  upon  the  slowly  moving  belt 
where  the  current  of  electricity  coagulates  it,  the  water  run- 
ning off  into  drip  pans  below.  The  film  of  rubber  is  scraped 
from  the  surface  of  the  traveling  anode  and  run  through 
squeezing  rolls  which  expel  any  surplus  moisture.  This  has 
been  patented  by  Thomas  Cockerill,  of  Ceylon. 


INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 


It  is  stated  that  the  German  rubber  manufacturers  have  prom- 
ised to  support  the  International  and  .-MHed  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  being  organized  for  London  for  May,  igri,  and  the 
Standige  Austellungskommission  fur  die  Deutsche  Industrie,  a 
semi-government  affair,  have  also  given  their  support. 


RUBBER  PRODUCTION  OF  PERU. 

THE  steady  increase  m  the  export  of  rubber  from  Peru  is 
indicated  by  some  figures  kindly  supplied  to  The  India 
Rubber  World  by  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Higginson,  thi 
Peruvian  consul-general  at  New  York,  for  4  recent  years,  during 
which  time  the  total  from  Iquitos  increased  33  per  cent. 

As  for  the  grades  covered  by  the  following  table,  compiled  by 
the  consul-general,  it  may  be  noted  that  "slabs"  and  "sausage  and 
balls"  are  different  grades  of  the  rubber  known  in  the  United 
States  trade  as  Caucho  and  hitherto  in  some  other  markets  as 
"Peruvian  rubber."  In  recent  years,  however,  the  collection  has 
increased  in  Peru  of  rubber  of  the  same  grades  as  Para,  which 
rubber  formerly  was  described  often  as  "Jebe"  {Hcvea).  In  the 
table,  therefore,  the  terms  "fine"  and  "coarse"  are  Para  rubber,  or 
"Peruvian  fine"  and  "Peruvian  coarse,"  the  term  Peruvian  here 
having  now  a  different  designation  than  formerly.  "Weak  rub- 
ber" is  believed  to  come  from  a  Hevea  species  in  the  Peruvian 
uplands,  as  distinguished  from  the  trees  growing  in  districts  sub- 
ject to  annual  overflow  of  the  rivers. 

In  the  table  annexed  "Pacific  ports"  include  Callao  and  Mol- 
lendo.  Values  are  stated  in  United  States  gold.  The  table  fails 
to  include  the  shipments  through  Pacific  ports  in  1904  and  1903: 


GRADES. 
1904. 


PACIFIC  PORTS. 
Pounds.  VaH!e. 


IQUITOS. 
Pounds.  Valui. 


Sausage    and    ball.  . . 

Weak   1  ubber 

Fine    rubber    

Coarse    rubber     



Total     

1905. 
Slabs      

Sausage   and  ball 

Coarse    rubber    

Total    

1906. 
Slabs    

Sausage   and   ball  — 

Fine     rubber 

Coarse  rubber ... 

Total     

1,540 

..    121,354 

3,899 

1907. 

Slabs    • 

Sausage   and  ball. .  . . 

Weak    rubber    

Fine  rubber   

Coarse  rubber   

Total    

.     168,087 

..      89,124 

7.256 

1 ,  1 46 

$15,606.00 

3S0.Q0 

55,162.00 

886.73 


116,31a 

3,287,648 

42,744 

1,705,748 

661,603 


$55,381.90 
1,384,738.85 

24,286.15 

1,438,021.05 

410,138.1a 


4,814,05s       $3,312,366.15 


137.733  $100,135.85 

».946.797  1,252.036.95 

1.652.633  1.625,672.75 

727.208  531.770.75 

5.484,37'  $4,529,616.30 


77.506 

2,843.845 

1.757.833 

739.092 


$3«. 843.00 
2,232,819.53 
1.742,898.65 

567,782.80 


$72,004.75    5,420,276    $4.596,343.95 


$92,221.60 

41.S25.40 

3.298.00 

260.50 


144,804 
2,986,982 

641,014 
1,792,922 

830,100 


$137,603.30    6,393,822 


$94,443.75 
2,036,962.00 

339.493.83 
1,478.410.60 

685.945.20 

$4,635,259.40 

Para-Rubber 


INAMBARI    rubber    RESULTS. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  The  Inambari 
Estates  Limited  (London,  January  28),  the  chairman.  Sir 
William  Martin  Conway,  went  into  detail  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  preparatory  work  on  the  company's  properties  in  Peru 
had  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  management  during  their  first 
year,  ended  June  30  last.  They  had  practically  completed  the 
building  of  the  roads  required  by  the  government  as  the  price 
of  their  concession,  and  would  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  place 
on  the  river  Inambari  the  small  steamers  needed  in  carrying 
out  the  business  proposed.  The  collection  of  rubber  during  the 
first  year  amounted  only  to  12,307  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  a 
good  price.  But  there  were  now  200  rubber  pickers  on  the 
ground  and  others  had  been  contracted  for;  the  company  had 
stocks  of  merchandise  for  use  in  trading  with  the  natives,  and 
they  felt  in  a  position  now  to  carry  on  extensive  operations  in 
rubber  gathering  in  the  current  year.  The  rubber  referred  to  is 
Hevea,  besides  which  caucho  has  been  discovered  on  the  estate, 
and  they  have  also  bought  some  caucho  from  neighboring  prop- 
erties which  are  not  so  well  provided  with  outlets  to  market. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  i,  1907 — page  284.] 


The  Gandy  Belt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited — makers  of  cotton 
belting  for  machinery — earned  during  1908  net  profits  of  £12,340. 
Dividends.  7  per  cent. 
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COST  OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 


THE  cost  of  production  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  Far  East 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Fritz  Zorn,  of  London,  at  about  is.  6d. 
[=36.5  cents,  gold]  per  pound  on  an  average.  The  Ceylon 
Observer  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  Ceylon,  at  least,  before 
many  years  this  figure  will  be  reduced  one-half.  The  Observer 
bases  its  prediction  of  reduced  cost  upon  the  experience  of  the 
tea  planters,  whose  crops  to-day  are  so  much  more  economically 
produced  than  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  Yogan  Tea  Co. 
of  Ceylon,  Limited,  collected  last  year  28,246  pounds  of  rubber 
from  cultivated  trees,  at  a  cost  which  they  figure  out  at 
loV«d.  [^21.28  cents]  per  pound,  including  cost  of  tapping 
knives,  upkeep,  supervision,  and  so  on,  which  figure  they  expect 
to  reduce  considerably  this  year.  They  have  sold  their  biscuit 
and  sheet  rubber  ahead  at  a  price  equivalent  to  $t  per  pound,  of 
which  they  calculate  that  81. i  cents  will  be  profit.  The  Ceylon 
Tea  and  Cocoanut  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  are  referred  to  as  having 
produced  rubber  at  a  still  lower  cost — g'Afl-  [  =  18%  cents]. 
Higher  costs  are  reported  upon  Malaya.  Damansara  (Selangor) 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  report  an  average  cost  pound  in  1908  of 
producing  their  rubber  crop  to  f.  o.  b.  of  is.  4d.  [:=30.42  cents, 
gold]  ;  adding  freight,  selling  expenses  and  the  like,  the  total  cost 
works  out  at  i8.25</.   [=:37  cents]  per  pound. 

Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  to  produce  a  serviceable  synthetic  rubber  at  i.j.  per 
pound,  the  usually  well-informed  London  Financier  and  BiiUionist 
declares  "that  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  follow  the  big  pro- 
ducing companies  in  the  East  [meaning  planters]  will  be  able 
to  market  an  infinitely  superior  product  at  considerably  lower 
cost"  than  a  shilling  per  pound. 

The  cost  of  wild  rubber  continues  to  be  discussed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  ()roducing  rubber  on  plantations.  Mr. 
Harrington  Edwards  writes  to  the  Financier  and  Bullionist  that 
the  Galvez  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  operating  in  Peru,  and  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  during  their  first  year's  working,  found 
the  cost  cA  production  to  arrival  in  the  London  market  to  be 
is.  8d.  [=401/3  cents]  per  pound.  He  doubts  whether,  on  the 
whole,  plantation  companies  will  be  able  to  do  better,  whatever 
certain  ones  may  accomplish. 

The  elements  which  must  enter  into  any  consideration  of 
rubber  costs  are  many  and  varied,  rendering  comparisons  difficult. 
Up  to  date  little  systematic  study  of  costs  has  been  made  except 
On  the  Eastern  plantations  which  have  become  large  producers. 
One  of  the  factors  in  the  high  cost  of  crude  rubber  is  the  small 
population  of  the  Brazilian  states  which  produce  this  material. 
The  most  important  source  of  "Para"  rubber  to-day  is  the 
state  of  Amazonas,  which,  by  the  census  of  1908,  is  found  to 
contain  only  249,756  inhabitants,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom 
live  in  the  city  of  Manaos.  The  remainder  are  scattered  over 
90,928  square  miles  of  territory,  or  nearly  double  the  area  of  Ne\v 
York  state.  Not  all  of  these  denizens  of  the  forest  are  sufficiently 
civilized  even  to  gather  rubber,  and  of  course  all  the  others  are 
not  available  for  such  work.  Seeing  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
rubber  workers  from  the  outside,  owing  to  climatic  and  certain 
other  conditions,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  a  chronic 
scarcity  of  labor  exists,  which  prevents  any  rapid  increase  in  the 
output  of  rubber,  no  matter  how  attractive  may  be  the  prices  in 
the  consuming  markets. 

THE   CROWING   PLANTATION    RUBBER   YIELDS. 

Det.mls  of  rubber  plantation  yields  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
given  in  Zorn  &  Leigh-Hunt's  "Manual  of  Rubber  Planting  Com- 
panies" afford  a  basis  for  some  interesting  comparisons.  These 
details  relate  to  61  producing  plantations,  for  31  of  which  the 
rubber  yield  is  stated  for  two  years  past — 2,306,807  pounds  in 
1908,  against  1.421,970  pounds  in  1907.  For  16  of  the  companies 
the  yield  is  reported,  in  pounds,  for  three  calendar  years,  as 
follows : 


1906.  1907.  1908. 
Anglo-American    Direct   Tea    Trad- 
ing   Co 22,375  23,994  29,600 

-Anglo-Malay   Rubber  Co 91,703  224,778  349,450 

Bukit   Tiga    (Selangor)    Rubber   Co..  23,203  118,982  163,521 

Ceylon   Tea   Plantations   Co 7,132  13,426  24,000 

Consolidated   Malay   Rubber  Estates  32,693  63,615  111,585 

Federated  Malay  States  Rubber  Co.  13,332  32,175  66,725 

Golden  Hope  Rubber  Estate 2,400  5,S9i  15,660 

Highlands   and    Lowlands    Para    Rub- 
ber Co ■. 134.285  19.3,507  210,852 

Kepitigalla   Rubber   Estates 28,100  35.064  37.646 

Malacca     Rublicr     Plantations 17,000  7,619  46,584 

Pataling  Rubber  Estates  Syndicate.  4.?.3io  58.064  80.922 

P.  P.  K.  (Ceylon")  Rubber  Estates..     8,305  14,800  29,000 

Roschaugh  Tea  and   Rubber  Co 89,500  I53..'?58  223,470 

Selangor    Rubber    Co 70.577  120.524  186.096 

Vallambrosa   Rubber   Co 39,113  156,922  225,302 

Vatiyantota   Ceylon  Tea   Co 8,790  5,870  7,500 

Total     631,818  1,227,689   1,807,913 

The  estimates  of  yields  of  rubber  plantations,  made  in  advance, 
have  come  to  be  of  interest,  especially  since,  as  a  rule,  such  esti- 
mates are  generally  exceeded  by  the  actual  output.  The 
"Manual"  referred  to  gives  the  estimated  yield  in  1909  of  9 
companies  embraced  in  the  preceding  table,  the  figures  com- 
paring as  follows  with  three  years  past : 

1906.         1907.  1908.  1909. 

Pounds 458,616    974.158     1,410,113     1,750,000 

Inc.    over    former    year 113%  45%  24% 

These,  and  many  other  equally  authentic  figures  which  might 
be  quoted  here,  indicated  that  the  production  of  plantation  rubber 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  would  seem  to  justify  even  enthusiastic 
predictions  as  to  the  further  development  of  the  planting  interest. 


MECHANICAL    COAGULATION    OF    RUBBER. 


THE  latest  application  of  machinery  to  the  coagulation  of 
rubber  latex  by  smoking  is  illustrated  in  the  drawing  here- 
with of  an  apparatus  patented  by  Enrique  Molina,  of  Lima, 
Peru.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  rectangular  smoke  chamber, 
within  which  is  supported  a  revolving  drum  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  latex  to  be  heated,   provided  with   mechanical   means 


Molina's  Rubber  S.mokixg  Appar.vtu.s. 

for  revolving  tlie  drum.  The  whole  is  supported  by  a  conical 
base  forming  a  fire  chamber,  in  which  the  fuel  used  is  placed, 
and  reference  is  made  to  means  for  purifying  and  cooling  the 
smoke  passing  from  the  base  into  the  smoke  chamber.  The 
United  States  patent  covering  this  invention  is  No.  914.156,  dated 
March  2,   1909. 


The  important  Ncu  Guinea  Compagnie  (Berlin),  whose  plan- 
tations in  New  Guinea  embrace  over  2,700  acres  in  rubber,  of 
various  species,  report  during  the  business  year  ending  March 
31,  1908,  that  tapping  had  begun,  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  of 
special  interest  to  note  that  the  product  included  2,162  kilo- 
grams [=5,486  pounds]  of  Castilloa  elastica  rubber,  of  which 
species  they  have  667  acres  under  cultivation. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

A  CONSERVATIVE  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  rub- 
^^  ber  trade  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  that 
business  is  good  enough  to  prevent  complaint  from  any  source, 
but  that  the  rubber  houses  are  not  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally busy  year  for  1909,  though  they  expect  to  see  busy 
times  soon  after.  The  financial  condition  has  been  in  suspense 
for  so  long  that  it  cannot  recover  sufficiently  to  make  this  an 
unusually  big  year  for  the  wholesale  rubber  houses.  Out  through 
the  interior  the  retail  establishments  have  been  conducting  their 
business  along  more  conservative  lines,  and  have  not  been  ex- 
tending very  much  credit  to  their  custoiners.  For  this  reason 
the  customers  have  not  bought  so  freely,  and  stocks  have  not 
been  turned  over  to  any  great  extent.  The  retailer  cannot  and 
has  not  ordered  as  heavily  as  he  might  otherwise,  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  the  reason  that  he  has  not  been  given  the  extensions 
of  credit  that  he  would  get  in  former  years.  As  the  orders  for 
the  coming  season  are  mostly  in.  the  rubber  houses  cannot  ex- 
pect a  very  great  revival  until  the  next  season  opens,  but  they 
all  assert  that  each  month  of  this  year  has  shown  an  improve- 
ment and  a  better  tone  generally  to  trade.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  this  sea.son  the  mill  men  have  been  inclined  to  patch  up  their 
old  belting  and  have  bought  sparingly  of  the  new.  .\nother 
feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades 
of  hose  of  all  kinds. 

The  Association  of  .Stationary  Engineers  of  California  will 
hold  their  state  convention  in  San  Francisco  this  year  at  the 
big  auditorium,  and  it  will  also  include  a  mechanics'  fair,  con- 
sisting of  machinery  and  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds 
which  will  be  displayed  June  14-IQ.  Most  of  the  rubber  fac- 
tories that  have  agencies  in  this  city  will  have  exhibits  at  the 
fair,  and  the  local  factories  will  make  some  interesting  exhibits 
of  mechanical  goods. 

Mr.  EUert,  traveling  man  for  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  has  re- 
turned froir  an  extensive  trip  through  the  mill  country  and  the 
farming  communities  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He  found,  he 
said,  that  there  has  been  so  much  snow  in  the  mountains  that 
the  mills  have  not  fairly  opened,  although  another  traveling  man 
with  the  firm  has  been  securing  big  orders  from  other  milling 
districts.  In  the  Sacram.ento  valley  the  floods  rather  paralyzed 
things  so  that  the  sundry  business  for  this  trip  was  quiet.  The 
Sterling  company  are  now  putting  out  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.'s 
"Kantleek"  tire  inner  tubes. 

Mr.  McNeilly,  of  the  Barton  Packing  and  Rubber  Co.,  reports 
that  the  firm  are  in  a  position  to  gather  in  some  of  the  big 
business  which  he  believes  is  about  due.  They  have  recently 
installed  a  large  press,  they  are  operating  a  large  new  mill,  and 
will  have  a  calender  running  soon. 

Mr,  W.  O  Franklin,  who  has  traveled  for  many  years  for  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  through  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  .-Xrizona.  has  left  that  firm  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Gladiator  Packing  and  Rubber  Co..  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Seiby,  Pacific  coast  manager  of  the  Woven  Hose 
company,  states  that  trade  conditions  are  becoming  more  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Torrey,  son  of  L.  L.  Torrey,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.,  states  that  business  is  good,  and  that  they  have 
bigger  orders  booked  ahead  than  they  have  had  at  any  time 
within  two  years.  Business,  he  says,  has  been  especially  good  in 
tires,  as  it  seems  that  the  automobile  business  has  been  re- 
markably active  this  year.  Business  establishments  are  finding 
that  they  have  to  buy  commercial  automobiles  to  compete  with 
others  who  are  getting  them.  Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey  has  accom- 
panied the  m.embcrs  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  their  trip  through  the  farming  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 


Mr.  Sargent,  manager  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co..  reports  tliat 
•business  is  improving  right  along,  and  that  collections  now  are 
very  good.  This  firm  is  getting  a  special  show  room  fitted  up 
for  the  display  of  a  large  stock  of  fire  equipment  goods.  The 
company  have  secured^  a  new  auto  delivery  wagon,  which  makes 
two  they  are  now  using,  besides  two  other  automobiles  for  the 
use  of  the  salesmen. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Plant,  president  of  tlie  Plant  Rubber  and  Supply 
Co.,  states  that  conditions  are  about  normal.  Mr.  J.  L.  Plant, 
father  of  S.  L.  Plant,  died  on  .'\pril  6  at  his  home  in  Retford, 
England,  of  which  town  he  was  mayor  at  that  time. 

J.  R.  Gates  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  drugs  and  druggists' 
sundries,  at  No.  113  Davis  street,  have  been  declared  bankrupt, 
and  a  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  store  has  been  made  by  the  trus- 
tees in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Ralph,  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  reports  that  this  firm 
have  met  with  continued  success.  Mr.  Kanzee,  of  the  firm,  has 
devised  a  new  rack  which  has  been  satisfactory  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  firm  will  place  it  extensively  on  the  market. 

George  Sweeney,  who  is  handling  the  new  rubber  lines  which 
are  being  carried  by  the  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  reports  that  the 
first  month  has  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  business. 

Fred  S.  Winslow,  the  new  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Rub- 
ber Co.,  states  that  they  have  been  working  night  and  day  get- 
ting things  in  shape  and  that  business  has  been  very  good. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE    AT    AKRON. 


P.V    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

A  CONSENSUS  of  the  carload  shipments  of  manufactured 
•*»■  commodities  in  and  out  of  Akron  each  month  was  taken 
recently  and  has  just  been  announced.  It  was  found  that  the 
average  monthly  shipments  by  the  four  largest  rubber  com- 
panies of  the  city  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1908  amounted  to  466 
cars.  This  estimate  does  not  include  "less  carload"  business,  by 
which  a  large  part  of  the  rubber  companies'  shipping  is  done. 
The  total  monthly  carload  shipments  for  the  city  was  estimated 
at  11,000  cars. 

.'\t  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  on  .^pril  12,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
was  increased  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  preferred  and 
common  stock  are  each  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 
The  meeting  was  formal  and  most  of  the  shareholders  were 
represented  by  proxies.  Charles  W.  Seiberling,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  said  that  part  of  the  new  stock  will  be  placed 
on  the  market.  The  expansion  of  the  trade  and  manufacturing 
facilities  of  the  company  has  made  the  new  issue  of  stock  ad- 
visable. At  the  same  meeting  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Byron 
W.  Robinson,  late  director  of  the  company,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  returning  from  a  vacation  trip  to  the  South,  pronounces 
the  island  of  Cuba  as  the  most  delightful  place  in  America  for 
automobile  touring.  Its  delights  are  largely  due,  he  says,  to 
the  coral  stone  roads,  built  by  the  United  States  government 
and  now  in  a  process  of  extension  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cuban  government.  In  company  with  Mrs.  Firestone  he  toured 
the  island  as  the  guest  of  James  Cousins,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

By  way  of  experiment  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  been 
trying  a  double  pneumatic  tire  on  one  of  their  trucks.  The  idea 
has  come  into  wide  notice  since  the  New  York  Herald  equipped 
Its  trucks  with  imported  double  pneumatic.  Results  of  the  test 
have  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  probable  if  it  does  not  de- 
velop that  there  is  an  undue  amount  of  chafing  between  the 
tires  composing  the  pair,  that  the  Diamond  company  will  take 
up  their  manufacture  extensively. 

Akron  tire  manufacturers  are  little  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  a  change  in  the  tarifif  on  automobile  tires  as  contained  in 
the  Payne  bill,  .\ccording  to  a  provision  by  the  senate  finance 
committee  the  rate   on  tires   is   made  equal  to  the  45   per   cent. 
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rate  on  automobiles  and  other  auto  accessories.  Local  men  say 
that  the  former  rate  of  30  per  cent,  was  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent competition,  and  that  the  now  rate  will  make  no  change  in 
the  situation 

In  the  journal  Finaiui',  the  leading  financial  authority  in  the 
state,  the  thriving  condition  of  the  automobile  tire  industry  in 
Akron,  this  city,  is  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  ap- 
parent in  this  community.  Among  other  manifestations  of  pros- 
perity mentioned  by  the  journal  is  the  fact  that  gross  passenger 
earnings  of  city  street  car  lines  show  a  month  by  month  increase 
of  from  15  ta  25  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

The  factory  forces  of  Akron  rubber  companies  are  now  the 
largest  they  have  ever  been.  .According  to  an  estimate  compiled 
by  the  .Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  more  than  2.000  addi- 
tional employes  have  been  added  to  the  forces  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal rubber  companies  since  .lanuary  i.  This  increase  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Goodrich,  800;  Diamond.  800;  Goodyear, 
250,  and  Firestone,  275.  The  increased  number  is  due  partly  to 
the  completion  of  factory  additions. 

The  Diamcnd  Rubber  Co.  began  excavations  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  for  a  new  office  building  and  laboratory.  It  will 
be  14S  .X  50  feet  and  three  stories  high.  The  laboratory  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  best  equipped  of  any  establishment  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  company.  The  part 
of  the  building  to  be  devoted  to  office  purposes  will  serve  merely 
as  an  addition  to  the  present  office.  The  company  are  also 
planning  a  new  firestone  building  about  200  x  100.  feet.  This 
will  bo  uniform  in  style  with  the  insulated  wire  building  recently 
completed. 


NEW  CABLE  SHIP  FOR  NEW  YORK   HARBOR. 

'  I  'HE  fire  control  system  maintained  by  the  United  States  gov- 
■*■  ernmj.Mit,  through  the  signal  corps  of  the  war  department, 
embraces  a  most  important  application  of  submarine  telegraphy. 
It  is  a  system  of  wires,  cables  and  instruments  by  means  of 
which  an  exact  sight  or  aim  can  be  obtained  on  a  vessel  some 
distance  from  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  'firing  upon  her.  The 
cables  run  to  several  points,  at  which  men  are  stationed  who 
calculate  the  distance,  speed,  etc.  This  information  is  telephoned 
or  telegraphed  to  the  adjacent  fort,  and  from  the  commanding 
officer  to  the  gun  crews.  Allowances  for  speed,  distance,  and  so 
on,  are  all  calculated  to  a  nicety,  the  aim  is  invariably  correct 
and  the  fire  is,  therefore,  cflfective.  There  are  now  in  commission 
slightly  more  than  2,000  conductor  miles  in  212  linear  miles  of 
submarine  cable,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  principal  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

There  are  hundreds  of  wires  in  New  York  harbor  alone,  liable 
to  constant  injury  from  ocean  lines  and  local  shipping  as  well, 
and  repair  facilities  are  a  necessity.  There  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  government  a  cable  ship,  to  be  stationed  near  New 
York,  which  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  signal  service.  This 
is  the  Joseph  Henry,  measuring  165  feet  over  all  and  32  feet 
beam;  displacement  500  tons;  engines,  i.ooo  hp.  ;  speed  13  miles 
an  hour.  A  second  and  similar  ship  has  been  ordered  for  the 
signal  ship.  Tlie  government  already  has  a  cable  ship.  The  Bum- 
side,  of  2.104  gross  tons,  maintained  in  connection  with  the  cable 
services  in  the  Philippines  and  between  Seattle  and  Alaska. 

Hitherto  repairs  to  signal  service  wires  have  been  delayed  in 
some  instances,  due  to  the  necessity  for  placing  orders  for  cable 
to  be  used  in  making  repairs.  This  will  be  obviated  in  the  future 
by  providing  in  each  artillery  district  reserve  lengths  of  cable 
which  will  be  available  at  all  times. 


THE    LAW   AND   WIRE   INSULATION. 

'T~'HE  owners  of  high-tension  electric  wires,  located  at  places 
A  where  people  have  the  right  to  go  for  work,  business  or 
pleasure,  must  see  to  it  that  the  insulation  is  made  as  perfect  as 
IS  -reasonably  possible  and  exercise  care  to  keep  them  in  that 
condition;  otherwise  they  may  be  held  in  damages  for  injuries 
resulting  without  negligence  on  the  p:.rt  of  the  person  injured. 
This  was  held  where  it  appeared  that  a  smelting  company  main- 
tained an  insufficiently  insulated  wire,  strung  4  feet  above 
the  roof  of  its  building  and  carrying  about  2.500  volts.  The 
plaintiff  in  the  action  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  and  had  been  sent  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
building  to  make  certain  repairs.  The  roof  was  in  a  wet  and 
slippery  condition,  and  the  plaintiff,  being  a  common  laborer  and 
ignorant  of  electrical  knowledge,  grasped  the  wire  to  keep  from 
slipping  and  falling.  It  was  held  that  in  sending  the  employe 
on  the  roof  the  company  was  bound  to  anticipate  that  he  might 
come  in  contact  with  them,  and  should  have  provided  against 
such  an  unfortunate  contingency  by  having  its  wires  in  a  properly 
insulated  condition.  Such  was  the  decision  in  Colusa  Parrot 
-Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  v.  Monohan,  in  the  United  States 
circuit   court  of   appeals. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


TnK  new  edition  of  Mr.  Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Com- 
pounding Ingredients,"  advertised  on  another  page,  has  now  been 
completed  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 


PUREK.V  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  issue  a  General 
'— •  Catalogue  of  Fire  Hose  and  Supplies  for  Fire  Department-^, 
Railways.  Steamships.  Wharves,  I'aclories,  Hotels,  Public  Institu- 
tions, etc.,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  publication  of  the  kind 
which  has  yet  appeared.  It  lists  the  various  styles  of  cotton  and 
linen  rubber  lined  and  unlined  hose  for  fire  department  use  and 
interior  fire  protection,  the  variety  of  which  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  company  have  registered  no  fewer  than  46  trade 
marks  on  their  products  in  this  field  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  those  registered  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  South  American  countries.  This  catalogue  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  hose,  a  great  variety  of  fittings  and  hose 
appliances,  covering  indeed  the  whole  equipment  of  a  city  or 
village  fire  department,  with  the  exception  of  fire  engines  of  the 
larger  class,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  manufactured  'by  companies 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  production  and  under  patent  pro- 
tection. Nearly  every  page  carries  one  or  more  illustrations,  and 
the  index  embraces  18  columns.     [s]<i"  X  8".    224  pages.] 

The  Bristol  Co.  (Waterbury,  Connecticut),  have  issued  ad- 
vance partial  lists  of  Bristol's  Recording  Pressure  and  Vacuum 
gages  which  are  adapted,  ."tmong  other  purposes,  for  rubber 
dryers,  and  feed  water  of  steam  boilers.    [8"  X  lO'/z".    24  pages.] 

Thk  C.\nadi.\n  Rurbkr  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  devote 
their  Catalogue  L  to  Fire  Hose,  Brass  Fittings  and  Fire  De- 
partment Supplies.  They  manufacture  these  articles  in  large 
variety,  and  many  of  them  are  illustrated  in  this  attractive  cata- 
logue.    [6"  X  9".     65  pages.] 

Stewart  &  Holihan  (New  York),  issue  their  catalogue  No. 
34  of  Rubber  Stamps.  It  illustrates  a  number  of  their  patented 
designs  in  this  field,  together  with  ni.iny  accessory  articles. 
1 6"  X  4"      ?2  pages.] 

The  VV1LLIAM.S  F'oundrv  and  Machine  Co.  (.\kron,  Ohio), 
under  the  title  "Automobile  Tire  Building  and  Repair  Equip- 
ment," issue  descriptions  of  their  products  in  this  line,  including 
several  novelties  of  more  than  ordinary  .interest.  [/'A"  x  9^" 
26  pages.] 

E.  J.  Wn.Lis  &  Co.  (New  York),  in  their  1909  catalogue  of 
Automobile  Supplies  and  Clothing  list  and  illustrate  more  than 
600  items,  embracing  so  many  articles  into  which  rubber  enters 
as  to  demonstate  that  without  rubber  there  would  be  little 
motoring.     (9"  X  6Ji".     64  pages.] 

ALSO  ri-:ci:i\'i;d. 

C.    Kknyov    Co.,   Brooklyn,  New  York=.\uto  Coats  and   Dusters.      16  i»p. 
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News    of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


THE     NEW     ENGLAND    RUBBER     CLUBS     ANNUAL. 

THE  recent  naval  dinner  of  the  Xew  England  Rubber 
Club,  held  so  late  in  the  season,  came  so  near  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  regularly  set  for  the 
third  Monday  in  April,  that  it  was  decided  not  to  have  a 
smoker  or  any  other  form  of  entertainment  at  that  time. 
The  secretary,  therefore,  sent  out  notices  calling  a  business 
meeting  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  Enough  officers 
and  members  of  the  club  met  at  the  American  House,  Boston, 
where     they     lis- 


tened to  the  re- 
port of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasur- 
er and  elected 
officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
The  question  of 
the  mid-summer 
outing  w,as  also 
taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed informally. 
The  secretary's 
report   follows: 

"The  ninth 
year  of  the  Club's 
existence  having 
come  to  a  close, 
finds  it  in  a  most 
satisfactory  con- 
dition. Its  mem- 
bership continues 
to  hold  the  high 
figures  obtained 
two  years  ago, 
and  the  rubber 
trade  in  general 
look  forward  to 
the  g  a  t  h  erings 
held  by  the  Club 
with  a  great  in- 
terest, and  guests 
come  from  far 
and  near  to  en- 
joy their  func- 
tions. 

"Two  entertain- 
ments have  been 
held  the  past 
year.  First,  the 
regular  summer 
outing,  held 
Wednesday,  July 
IS.  goes  down  in 

the  history  of  the  Club  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  ever  held. 
The  boat  rides,  the  ball  game  at  the  Fort,  and  the  dinner  at  Point 
Shirley  will  long  be  remembered.  Second,  the  annual  mid- 
winter dinner  was  held  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  Commonwealth 
avenue,  which  is  an  ideal  place  for  such  events.  The  popularity 
of  these  dinners  was  manifested  by  its  being  favored  with  one 
of  the  largest  attendances  ever  had.  The  presence  of  the  officers 
of  the  around  the  world  fleet  made  the  evening  a  pleasure  to 
remember.  ' 

"Our  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  been  maintained. 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGL.AND  KUEBER  CLUB. 


"The  past  year  has  taken  from  our  midst  two  of  our  esteemed 
members,  Theodore  S.  Bassett  and  H.  D.  Warren.  Their  absence 
from  our  meetings  will  be  a  great  loss,  and  their  memories  long 
cherished. 

"The  club's  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  a  bright  one. 
Every  member  feels  that  the  afifairs  held  by  the  club  are  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a  fuller  feeling  of  goodfellowship.  and  this 
makes   them   a   pleasure   to   attend.     Respectfully   submitted, 

'■ROBERT    L.    RICE,    Secretary." 
The  officers 

elected  were : 
Henry  C.  Pearson, 
president ;  Fred- 
erick C.  Hood, 
vice  president ;  J. 
Frank  Dunbar, 
treasurer;  George 
H.  Mayo,  secre- 
tary, and  Frank  D. 
Balderston,  assist- 
ant secretary.  The 
directors  are:  Coi- 
tello  C.  Converse, 
Elisha  S.  Williams, 
George  P.  Whit- 
more,  Frederick  H. 
Jones,  Ira  F.  Burn- 
ham  and  Robert 
L.  Rice.  The  list 
of  honorary  vice 
presidents  now  in- 
cludes :  L.  D.  Aps- 
ley,  Augustus  O. 
Bourn,  Robert  D. 
Evans,  James  Ben- 
nett  Forsyth, 
George  H.  Hood, 
Henry  C.  Morse, 
John  H.  Flint, 
Alexander  M. 
Paul,  and  Arthur 
W.  Stedman. 

A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft 
appropriate  resolu- 
tions containing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to 
the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sted- 
man, for  the  in- 
terest  he  had 
shown  and  the 
work  done  in  be- 
half of  the   Ch:b. 


The   treasurer's   report   follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Bank  balance,  April  zo.   iQnS 


$S;4.99 


For  intiations  $35.00 

Annual  dues 1,063.75 

Assessments    1,197.47       2,296.22 

Total     $3,171.21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dinners    $2,394.95 

Sundries  as  per  vouchers   157-39     $2,552.34 

Bank  balance  and  cash  on  hand '  618.87 


Total 


$3,171.21 

FREDERICK    H.    JONES,    Treasurer. 
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AFFAIHS   OF   THE   UNITED  STATES  RUBBER   CO. 

The  directors  01  tlic  United  States  Rubber  Co.  on  April  i 
declared  from  net  profits  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of 
2  per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  stock  and  of  lYz  per  cent, 
on  the  second  preferred  stock,  payable  on  April  15,  without  clos- 
ing of  the  transfer  books. 

The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  for  the  election  of  directors  and  the  transaction  of 
any  other  business  which  may  properly  be  brought  before  the 
meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  registered  office  of  the  company,  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  no  shares  of  stock  may  be 
voted  which  shall  have  been  transferred  after  April  27. 

HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO.— CHANGES. 
The  resignation  of  Henry  Plow  from  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  which  he  had  held  for  two 
years  past,  to  become  connected  with  the  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co. 
(Racine,  Wisconsin),  has  been  followed  by  the  election  as 
treasurer  of  James  P.  Krogh,  who  has  been  with  the  Hartford 
company  for  13  years.  D.  W.  Pinney,  who  has  been  Mr.  Krogn'i 
assistant  in  the  credit  department,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
treasurer,  and  Franklin  Kesser,  lately  sales  manager,  has  been 
made  assistant  secretary. 

MORGAN    &    WRIGHT    (DETROIT). 

Wii.Li.xM  McM.^HON  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  this 
company's  factory  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  A.  A.  Templeton,  who 
formerly  was  their  superintendent,  is  now  general  factory  mai.- 
ager,  succeeding  George  A.  Burnham,  who  died  in  November 
last. 

TO    MAKE    RUBBER    TIRES   IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Rubber  Steps  Manufacturing  Co.  (Exeter,  New  Hampshire) 
are  adding  to  their  present  plant,  devoted  hitherto  to  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber-covered  carriage  steps,  sill  plates  and  car  and 
stair  treads,  an  outfit  for  making  automobile  tires  and  repairs  of 
the  same,  together  with  plant  for  working  their  own  rubber 
stock.  They  have  issued  a  list  of  tire-repairing  prices,  and  ex- 
pect soon  to  begin  to  make  tires.  The  company  will  continue  the 
rubber  step  business.  Later  they  intend  reorganizing  the  com- 
pany, with  a  change  of  name  and  increased  capital.  The  Rubber 
Step  company  have  been  located  at  Exeter  since  1892,  when  the 
business  was  removed  from  Boston.  Mr.  Daniel  Gilman  has  been 
owner  and  manager  all  the  while. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  AND  RUBBER  OF  TORONTO. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harry  D.  Warren,  president 
of  the  Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  JManufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto, 
Limited,  reported  in  our  last  issue,  a  new  official  list  is  an- 
nounced. S.  T.  Warren  (Mrs.  H,  D.  Warren)  has  been  elected 
president  and  Trumbull  Warren  treasurer.  Charles  N.  Candee 
secretary,  assumes  the  additional  title  of  general  manager. 

THE    CANADIAN    ASBESTOS    MONOPOLY. 

The  Amalgamated  Asbestos  Corporation,  Limited  [see  The 
India  Rubber  Woki.d,  April  i,  1909 — page  263]  has  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  is  proceeding  to 
acquire  the  principal  asbestos  producing  properties  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  which  are  estimated  now  to  supply  about 
90  per  cent,  of  all  the  asbestos  used  in  the  world.  The  capital  is 
$10,000,000  besides  an  authorized  indebtedness  of  $15,000,000,  in  5 
per  cent,  bonds,  one-half  of  which  amount  is  to  be  issued  at 
once.  The  directors  include  capitalists  of  Canada  and  also  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Richard  V.  Mattison,  president  of  Keasbey  &  Mat- 
tison  Co.  (.Ambler,  Pennsylvania),  manufacturers  of  asbestos  and 
rubber  packings.  The  properties  to  be  merged,  controlling  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  production,  are  now  making  net 
earnings  of  $556,000  annually.  The  Canadian  asbestos  output 
was  estimated  at  700  tons  in  1878,  since  which  time  the  yearly 
output  has  grown  to  upwards  of  60,000  tons.  The  total  produc- 
tion to  date  in  Quebec  has  been  over  400,000  tons,  having  an 


aggregate  value  of  $18,000,000.  The  principal  mines  are  con- 
sidered practically  inexhaustible,  and  many  known  deposits  re- 
main to  be  developed. 

"NOW    SILENT    RUBBER    FACTORY." 

The  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Jonrnal  in  a  recent  issue  de- 
voted a  half  page  to  a  story  of  travel  of  one  of  its  reporters  in 
search  of  the  suburb  of  South  Elmwood.  The  conclusion  he 
reached  was  that  the  people  who  live  in  South  Elmwood  know 
where  it  is,  but  this  knowledge  is  not  shared  by  many  other 
residents  of  Providence.  The  story  on  the  whole  is  meant  to  be 
facetious,  but  a  serious  paragraph  in  it  relates  to  a  "now  silent 
rubber  factory"— that  of  the  defunct  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe.  Co. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  this  plant  should  be  sold  and  a  new 
manufacturing  concern  established,  there  might  come  a  "boom," 
and  an  increase  in  the  population  of  South  Elmwood.  It  ;s 
stated  that  "people  have  been  out  to  look  at  the  factory,"  but  as, 
yet  no  definite  offer  for  it  has  been  made. 

AN   EMERGENCY   ORDER   FOR    FIRE   HOSE. 

The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  on 
April  13,  following  the  large  fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  received  a 
telephone  message  from  that  city  ordering  5,000  feet  of  their 
"Paragon"  fire  hose.  This  message  was  received  at  5.05  p.  m., 
and  the  order  was  filled  before  midnight.  The  express  train  on 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  leaving  New 
York  at  n.45  p.  m.  carried  the  hose  referred  to,  although  it  had 
been  necessary,  at  the  Eureka  company's  factory,  at  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  to  thread  100  sets  of  couplings,  attach  them  to  the 
hose,  and  then  haul  the  hose  from  Jersey  City  to  the  railway 
station  in  New  York.  The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing 
Co.  suggest :  "A  universal  thread  adopted  by  all  fire  departments 
would  be  a  great  thing,  as  with  the  volume  of  business  we  are 
doing,  we  could  carry  several  thousand  sets  on  hand,  and  would 
be  able  to  ship  a  very  large  quantity  of  hose  in  case  of  an 
emergency  in  a  few  hours  after  receipt  of  order." 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Cawn  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio) 
state  that  their  advertisement  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
already  has  attracted  attention  to  their  product,  Aluminite,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  brought  them  a  number  of  inquiries  re- 
garding it  from  Europe. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Southworth  has  retired  from  the  superintendency 
of  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massachusetts)  -o 
accept  the  position  of  manager  of  the  George  E.  Belcher  Last 
Co.  As  he  was  leaving  the  Stoughton  Company  Mr.  Southworth 
was  invited  into  one  of  the  large  workrooms  in  which  the  em- 
ployes had  gathered,  when  President  Burnham,  in  their  behalf, 
tendered  him  a  valuable  and  handsome  present,  accompanied  by  a 
speech  expressing  their  appreciation  of  him. 

The  United  Indurated  Fibre  Co.  (Lockport,  New  York)  have 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,  the 
asbestos  manufacturers. 

The  Wire  and  Telephone  Co.  of  America  (Rome,  New  York) 
have  discontinued  their  western  sales  agencies  and  concentrated 
their  selling  department  at  the  home  office. 

The  Western  Electrical  Co.,  dealers  in  electrical  supplies  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  avoid  confusion  of  their  name  with  that 
of  the  Western  Electric  Co.  (Chicago),  who  lately  opened  a 
branch  in  Omaha,  have  adopted  the  name  Johnston  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Jones,  having  retired  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  this  office  has 
been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Leonard  D.  Shaw. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  finished  recently  a  government 
order  for  5,000  army  blankets.  About  1,500  employes  art  now  «t 
work  in  the  factory. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.'s  mechanically  fastened  on  tires  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  adopted  for  the  equipment  of  their  fire  de- 
partment apparatus  by  the  Robinson  Fire  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (St.  Louis)  and  La  France  Engine  Co.  (Elmira,  New 
York). 
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GOODalCH   NEW   YORK    HEADaUARTEBS. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  (Akron.  Ohio)  have  established  their 
business  in  Xew  York  in  one  of  the  most  notable  buildings  in 
upper  broadway,  in  the  heart  of  the  automobile  and  tire  trading 
district.  The  character  of  the  building  alone,  and  the  amount 
of  space  which  they  occupy  in  it,  indicate  the  importance  of 
their  trade  in  the  East.  Six  of  the  twelve  stories  in  the  building 
of  which  a  view  is  given  on  this  page,  are  occupied  by  the  Good- 
rich company,  who  are  concentrating  in  one  place  all  their 
business  in  New  York — mechanical  and  general  goods  as  well 
as  tire.s— which  means  that  the  premises  so  long  occupied  by  this 
company  in  Reade  street  will  be  vacated.  The  business  of  this 
great  Akron  concern,  by  the  way,  in  New  York  and  the  East 
generally,  is  conducted  under  a  separate  corporate  title — The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  new  building,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  shown  on  this 
page,  has  been  erected  by  the 
Goodrich  company,  or  land 
owned  bv  them. 


AN  ENORMOUS  PIECE  OF  RUBBER. 


[from       "folh.\      do      norte' 

(P.\R.\)     M.ARCH    27.] 

P.\RT  of  the  cargo  of  the 
steamer  Eurico,  which  arrived 
a  few  days  ago  from  the  Acre 
was  an  enormous  piece  of  rub- 
ber weighing  508  kilograms 
[^1,118  pounds],  consigned  to 
Leite  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  This 
was  prepared  by  the  scii}i- 
guciro  [rubber  cutter],  Hen- 
rique I.  Dos  Santos,  with  the 
help  of  his  two  sons,  under 
age.  It  took  them  five  months 
to  do  it,  and  they  used  in  its 
preparation  8co  bottles  of  milk, 
weighing  as  many  kilograms, 
and  this  was  its  weight  when 
it  was  still  fresh.  This  man 
Santos,  whose  crop  with  that 
of  his  sons  amounts  to  1,9/9 
kilograms  of  rubber,  works  in 
seringa!  da  Bocca  do  Riozinho, 
the  property  of  Senhor  Jose 
Maria  Dias  Pereira,  who  have 
other  rubber  plantations  in  the 
Acre  region,  and  they  send  an- 
nually about  250  tons  to 
Messrs.  Leite  &  Co.,  aviadorcs 


[New 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich 

premise?,     Nns.     1776-1778    Broa 


of  Para.     It  took  25   days   for 


the  transportation  of  this  enormous  piece  of  rubber  from  ti'.c? 
plantation  to  the  river  bank  of  the  Acre,  and  on  account  of  its 
excessive  size  it  went  in  a  boat  by  itself.  This  is  a  great  curi- 
osity, and  perhaps  the  biggest  ever  manufactured  in  the  Amazon, 
and  in  view  of  this  Messrs.  Leite  &  Co.  have  decided  to  exhibit 
it  in  this  city,  afterwards  ship  it  to  New  York,  and  from  that 
port  to  Europe,  so  as  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  ruljber  exhibi- 
tion in  England. 

[The  interesting  specimen  of  rubber  mentioned  in  our  Par.i 
contemporary  has  arrived  in  New  York  and  is  on  exhibition  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  New  York  branch  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co. — The  Editor. 

GOOD    BUSINESS    OF   F.    R.    HOWELL    BRASS  WORKS. 

F.  R.  Howell  Brass  Works,  (Philadelphia),  who  were  burned 
out  on  April  3  at  No.  716  Cherry  street,  are  already  in  full  work- 
ing order  at  No.  122  North  Franklin  street,  where  they  are  even 
better  prepared  than  before  to  fill  orders  for  hose  couplings,  brass 


hose  fittings  and  lire  department  supplies.  Recently  they  have 
filled  some  large  orders  for  couplings  from  the  Isthmian  canal 
zone  and  for  the  Ne\v  York  fire  department.  They  have  made 
some  important  contracts  w-ith  large  railway  companies  for  their 
new  Aubrey  couplings.  Mr.  F.  R.  Howell,  of  this  company,  has 
had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  this  line  of  business. 

TRADE    NEWS   NOTES. 

The  .Archer  Rubber  Co.  (Milford,  Massachusetts,)  are  about 
ready  to  .occupy  their  new  quarters,  in  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Milford  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  purchase  of  which  for 
use  by  the  Archer  company  was  reported  recently  in  this  journal. 
Frederick  Dockendorf  during  the  month  completed  a  half  cen- 
tury of  employment  at  the  College  Point  plant  of  the  American 
Hard  Rubber  Co.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  which  he  received  from 
the  company  a  present  of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  and  a 
letter  of  commendation  for  his 
faithful  ser\'ice.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  polic}'  of 
the  company,  who  now  have  on 
their  list  of  employes  several 
men  who  have  been  with  them 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 
The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have 
consolidated  their  two  branches 
in  St.  Louis  in  their  enlarged 
store  at  No.  2230  Olive  street, 
under  the  management  of  Mr. 
O.   O.   Petty. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the 
basement  of  Oliver  R.  Howe's 
rubber  goods  store  at  No.  52 
Central  square,  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  morning  of 
April  26.  damaged  the  build- 
ing and  caused  other  losses 
to  the  amount  of  $13,000. 

Work  was  to  begin  at  the 
plant  of  the  new  Converse 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Maiden, 
Massachusetts)  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  26.  The  grinding 
room  was  to  open  on  that  day 
and  the  cutting,  shoe,  and  pack- 
ing rooms  in  the  usual  order 
thereafter.  The  present  plant 
has  a  capacity  of  4,000  pairs  of 
shoes  daily.  The  principal  office  of  the  company  is  at  Maiden, 
and  a  sample  room  will  be  maintained  at  No.  50  High  street, 
Boston. 

A  new  store  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  that  of  The  Yoerg 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  No.  496  Dwight  street.  The  firm  em- 
braces William  P.  Yoerg,  sometime  salesman  at  the  mechanical 
goods  department  of  the  Boston  branch  of  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  and  Joseph  M.  Hetzer,  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  Diamond 
company's  tire  selling  branch  in  New  York  City.  The  new  com- 
pany will  market  Diamond  products  in  western  Massachusetts. 
The  Oneida  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  Edwin  J.  Holstein  is  pro- 
prietor, have  opened  a  store  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  No. 
1076  Main  street,  for  the  sale  of  tires  of  all  kinds,  and  the  rub- 
ber goods  generally  carried  in  a  retail  store. 

Empire  Automobile  Tire  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  have 
built  an  addition  to  their  factory  lately  which  will  enable  them 
to  very  greatly  increase  their  capacity,  which  has,  until  this  time, 
been  crowded  to  the  extreme  limit. 


Co..  OF  New  York. 

Iway.    at    Fifty-seventh    street, 
Broadway    front    appears   at   the   left    of   the    p'icture.  | 
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NEW    RUBBER     TIRE    FACTORY. 

A  NEW  product  ill  tile  line  of  aiitonioliik-  ;icccssories  is  tlie  Mc- 
Graw-Burgess  vertical  fabric  tire,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
a  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  style  The  McGraw-Burgess  Vertical  Fabric 
Tire  Co.,  with  $100,000  capital,  stated  to  be  all  paid 
in.  The  company  arc  erecting  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio 
— which  is  not  far  west  from  Pittsburgh — a  plant,  the  principal 
building  of  which  is  to  be  250  x  50  feet,  two  stories,  of  brick, 
iron  and  cement  construction.  The  company  state  that  they  ex- 
pect to  be  in  full  operation  by  tlie  middle  of  June.  The  rubber 
machinery  equipment  of  the  company  is  being  supplied  by  the 
F'arrel  foundry.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  E.  C.  McGraw, 
proprietor  of  the  American  House  at  Pittsburgh,  president;  K. 
W.  McGraw,  vice  president;  H.  G.  Morgan,  treasurer,  and  Hare- 
ley  Howard,  secretary.  William  L.  Hurgcss  will  be  sales  man- 
ager.    The  offices  are  at  Grant  boulevard  and  Thirty-tliird  street. 

A    CROCKER    STORE    ANNIVERSARY. 

For  thirty-three  years  the  Hope  Rubber  Co.  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  rubber  stores  not  only  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
but  in  New  England.  Commemorating  its  thirty-third  anniver- 
sary there  was  held  an  opening  on  May  i,  at  which  time  the  public 
viewed  a  beautifully  decorated  store  twice  the  size  of  the  old  one. 
In  other  words,  the  floor  space  was  doubled  so  that  there  is  now 
12,000  square  feet  in  use.  The  opening  began  with  a  musical  pro- 
gramme from  2  until  5  p.  m..  at  which  time  a  luncheon  was  given 
to  seventy-five  invited  guests.  .Vnothcr  musical  programme  was 
given  in  the  evening.  The  opening  was  largely  attended  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Crocker,  the  proprietor,  was  warmly  congratulated  upon  the 
growl li  of  the  business  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

PRESENTATION    TO    MR.    FOSTER. 

On  the  evening  of  April  6  the  selling  force  connected  with  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
honored  their  retiring  manager,  Mr.  Wallace  F.  Foster  [see 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  April  i — page  262],  with  a  farewell 
supper  at  Kalil's,  on  Park  row,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver 
•  loving  cup  bearing  the  names  of  those  present :  Messrs.  Frederick 
L.  McCarty,  Charles  W.  Hobart,  George  L.  Harrington,  and 
Charles  E.  McLaughlin,  the  presentation  speech  being  made  in  a 
happy  manner  of  Mr.  McCarty.  Mr.  Foster  had  been  at  the 
New  York  office  for  nine  years,  after  having  been  connected  with 
the  company  in  Boston. 

CONDITION    OF   PLANTATION    "RUBIO"    IN    MEXICO. 

The  Tehuantepee  Rubber  Culture  Co.  (New  York)  have  pub- 
lished the  report  of  the  annual  inspection  report  of  their  Planta- 
tion Rubio  in  Mexico,  made  by  Mr.  Frank  K.  Hogue,  of  Toledii, 
Ohio.  This  report,  made  by  one  of  the  investors  in  the  company, 
chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  whole  body  of  investors,  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  rubber  plantation  as  com- 
pared with  the  showing  made  by  the  official  inspectors  in  fornu'r 
years,  a  satisfactory  degree  of  progress  being  indicated.  The 
pamphlet  contains  also  a  special  expert  on  the  Rubio  plantation 
b\  .Mr.  James  C.  Harvey,  a  private  planter  of  rubber  in  Mexico, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Inul-v  Rubber  World. 
The  point  of  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Harvey's  report  is  his  com- 
mendation of  the  policy  adopted  at  Rubio,  under  the  management 
of  Superintendent  Luiter,  of  permitting  a  certain  amount  of 
undergrowth  between  the  trees,  instead  of  clean  weeding.  This 
policy,  by  the  way,  is  being  regarded  favorably  by  many  planters 
in  Ceylon  and  Malaya.     Mr.  Harvey  writes : 

"I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  major  portions  of  the 
plantings  quite  free  from  grasses,  and  in  other  instances  grasses 
well  under  way  towards  extermination,  owing  to  the  intelligent 
encouragement  given  to  what  are  technically  known  as  'soil  pre- 
servers,' or  soft  growth  which  rises  some  distance  above  the 
grasses,  gradually  shading  them  out  and  restoring  humus  and 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  importance  of  these  agencies  cannot  bf. 
overestimated ;  they  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  Castiltoa." 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rublier  Co.,  of  Michigan,  April  2,  1909, 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan;  capital  $10,000.  To  carry  on  the 
business  in  the  state  named  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
(Jeanette,  Pa.).  Incorporators:  Seward  E.  Andrews,  George  G. 
Wcidner  and  C.  W.  Moody.     Offices  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Barrcll  Pneumatic  Tire  Protector  Co.,  April  14,  1909,  uiF.kr 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  capital  $50,000.  Incorporators : 
Arthur  E.  Carson,  Bedford,  Mass. ;  Robert  H.  Kammler,  Boston, 
;in<l  Horace  A.  Grossman,  Cambridge,  ^lass. 

Victor  Tire  Traction  Co.,  .Vpril  14.  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts ;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators  the  same  as  for 
the   Harrell   Pneumatic  Tire  Protector  Co. 

Dreadnaught  Tire  Co.,  March  23,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey;  capital  $2,000.  Incorporators:  Stewart  Browne  and 
George  W.  Harris,  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York,  and  William 
Lee   Hoskins,  Glenbrook,  Connecticut. 

Dixon  Gallic  System  Co.,  March  30,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey;  capital  authorized,  $300,000.  Incorporators:  II.  O. 
Couglilan,  B.  F.  Mantz  and  John  R.  Turner,  all  giving  No.  15 
Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  as  their  address. 

E.  F.  Smith  Co.,  April  20,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut ; 
capital  $50,000.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  goods  of  metal, 
rubber  and  other  materials.  Incorporators :  Edwin  F.  Smith, 
Frank  H.  Smith  and  Harriet  S.  Smith,  all  of  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  General  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waterbury,  April  17,  1909, 
under  the  laws  of  Connecticut;  capital  $10,000.  To  manufacture 
goods  of  metal,  rubber  and  other  materials.  Incorporators :  John 
Draher,  Max  Kiessling  and  Charles  F.  Probst,  all  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Elwell  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  April  9,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York;  capital,  $15,000.  Incorporators:  Russell  T. 
Elwell,  Carson  City,  Nevada ;  Henry  Smith,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey;  Isidore  L.  Broadwin,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Elwell  has  been  identified  with  the  rubber  industry  for  years, 
principally  in  New  England.  The  office  of  the  new  company  is 
to  be  in  New  York  City. 

Akron  Tire  and  Vulcanizing  Co.,  March  27,  igog,  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois;  capital,  $2,500.  Incorporators:  Samuel  Bcrko- 
witz,  Frank  B.  Grover,  and  Walter  H.  Eckcrt.  Papers  filed  by 
Frank  R.  Grover,  attorney.  No.  79  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TRADE   NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rublier  Co.  have  an  affidavit  made  by 
A.  Goyert,  of  Greenburg,  Indiana,  stating  that  on  a  truck  used 
by  him  two  rear  tires  gave  25.200  miles  of  service  each,  and  the 
front  tires  31,000  miles,  every  one  of  the  set  having  traveled 
enough  road  to  encircle  the  world.  The  tires  were  of  Firestone 
make. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  view  of  their 
growing  tire  trade  in  New  England,  have  opened  an  office  in 
Boston,  at  No.  735  Boylston  street. 

The  New  Haven  Rubber  Repair  Works  (No.  481  State  street. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut)  have  been  bouglit  by  J.  S.  Byron  and 
H.  W.  Neely,  who  have  renovated  and  enlarged  the  shop  and 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Hartley,  a  capable  tire 
man  of  Hartford. 

The  Leather  Tire  Goods  Co.  are  removing  their  factory  from 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts,  to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
where  the  entire  business,  manufacturing  and  sales,  will  be  con- 
centrated from  May  I. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  (Ashland.  Ohio)  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  New  York  office  from  West  Fourth  street  to 
No.    loi   Fifth   avenue. 

The  Vant  Woud  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  in  view  of  the  steady 
increase  of  their  business,  have  removed  their  store  to  Nos.  109- 
1 1  r  Worth  street,  which  is  near  Broadway  and  likewise  to  a 
subway  station. 

B.  Loewenthal  &  Co.,  scrap  rubber  merchants  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  announce  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mk.  Heinrich  Otto  Train,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  oflices  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 
wliile  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Traun 
is  the  son  of  Senator  Dr.  Traun,  the  founder  of  Dr.  Heinr. 
Traun  &  Sohne  (formerly  Harburger  Gumini-Kamm  Co.).  The 
head  of  the  family  having  retired  from  active  connection  with 
the  business,  its  control  passed  to  his  sons,  and  since  the  la- 
mented death  of  the  elder.  Dr.  Frederick  Traun,  the  actual  head 
has  been  the  gentleman  who  has  just  been  renewing  in  America 
the  friendships  and  acquaintances  which  date  from  1894,  when 
he  became  connected  with  a  New  York  house  for  a  while  in 
order  to  study  business  conditions  in  America. 

MILLER— MYERS. 

The  wedding  of  Mr,  Thomas  William  Miller  and  Miss  Helen 
Adelaide  Myers,  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  on  March  31,  was  the  social 
event  of  the  season  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Myers,  at  whose  home  the 
ceremony  occurred  at  noon.  Mr.  Miller,  as  the  whole  rubber 
trade  knows,  is  the  president  of  The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Ashland,  one  of  the  principal  industrial  establishments  in  that 
town.  The' bridal  pair  went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  expect  to  be 
at  home  in  Ashland,  in  a  residence  which  is  Mr.  Miller's  gift 
to  his  bride,  by  June  i.  Prior  to  the  wedding  a  bachelor  dinner, 
given  in  honor  of  the  prospective  bridegroom  at  the  Hotel  Otter, 
was  attended  by  the  leading  business  and  professional  men  of 
Akron  (where  Mr.  Miller  formerly  lived)  and  Ashland,  to- 
gether with  several  guests  from  a  distance. 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

The  firm  of  Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.,  rubber  manufacturers,  so 
long  established  in  New  York,  and  now  occupying  the  new  fac- 
tory in  Brooklyn  illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  Sep- 
tember I,  1908  (page  415),  announce  the  removal  of  their  offices 
to  the  new  location — Nos.  286-300  Sheffield  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
Y'ork. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works  (New  York),  have  removed 
their  offices  from  Duane  street  to  No.  277  Broadway  (Broadway- 
Chambers  building). 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Electrical  Insulating  and  Specialty  Co.  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  a  factory  will 
be  erected  for  making  a  new  substitute  for  rubber,  for  electrical 
and  other  purposes.    Charles  C.  Clark  is  president  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Duryee,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Alfred 
Calmon's  Asbest-und  Gummiwerke  in  Hamburg,  sailed  for  the 
United  States  late  in  March.  He  expects  to  spend  about  a 
month  in  Virginia  and  will  later  visit  the  rubber  centers  of  thv^ 
United  States. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stedman,  of  J.  H.  Stedman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  waste 
rubber  trade,  has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the  Trade  Club 
of  Boston. 

The  largest  office  calendar  which  has  come  to  The  India 
Rubber  World  at  any  time  is  issued  by  the  Dunlop  Tire  and 
Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited  (Toronto).  There  is  a  detachable 
sheet  for  each  month  in  the  year,  the  figures  on  which  can  be 
read  across  the  street,  but  even  more  space  is  devoted  to  excel- 
lent photogravures  of  the  head  office  and  the  factory  buildings  of 
this  enterprising  company. 


A   SIDE   LIGHT    ON  THE   TIRE  TRADE. 


A  RECENT  German  patent  (No.  198,979),  issued  to  Friedrich 
Wiechard,  of  Hanover,  relates  to  a  novel  method  of  attaching 
a  solid  rubber  tire.  The  shape  of  the  tire  is  also  unusual,  as  will 
appear  from  the  accompanying  illustrations.  Figure  I  shows  3 
section  of  the  felly  and  of  the  tire,  indicating  also  the  means  by 
which  the  tire  is  held  within  the  flanges  of  the  rim.  Figure  2 
shows  the  tire  and  its  appurtenances  separated,  including  the 
details  of  the  screw  arrangement  which  binds  the  flanges  to  the 
felly. 


r^EVELOPMEXT  in  the  automobile  industry  in  whatever 
^-^  branch,  we  -take  it,  presages  good  for  the  rubber  tire  in- 
dustry. The  more  automobiles  that  are  made,  and  the  more 
kinds  of  automobiles,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  in 
the  various  details  of  the  automobile  manufacture,  including  the 
appliances  and  machinery  employed.  And  the  greater  will  be  the 
ecoriomy  of  production,  the  cheaper  these  vehicles  will  become 
and  the  greater  the  number  sold.  All  of  which  means  an  in- 
creased demand  for  tires,  with  the  logical  result,  by  the  same 
token — and  better  tires  at  a  lower  cost  than  now. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  progress  made  in  France 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  for  agricultural  use — for 
plowing  land,  keeping  crops  in  condition,  harvesting,  hauling  to 
market,  etc.  Plows,  harrows,  reaping  machines  and  what  not 
can  now  be  operated  with  the  use  of  gasoline  motors  instead  of 
horses.  An  international  congress  is  to  be  held  at  Amiens  in 
July  for  the  promotion  of  the  "agricultural  automobile"  and  its 
applications,  in  connection  with  which  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
appliances.  An  exposition  devoted  to  the  same  interest  was  held 
at  Brussels  in  April,  and  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  occurs  this 
month  at  Antwerp.  In  Paris  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  new  in- 
terest, I'Antomobile  Agricolc,  soon  will  complete  its  second  year. 
If  there  is  merit  in  the  new  departure  in  agriculture,  it  is  not 
likely  to  remain  unknown  in  other  countries  than  those  named 
here. 

Of  course  plows,  harvesters,  and  the  like,  and  particularly  sta- 
tionary engines  for  farm  use  operated  by  motors  on  the  same 
principle  as  is  employed  in  automobiles,  will  not  directly  widen 
the  demand  for  rubber  tires.  But  as  has  been  said  above,  their 
manufacture  tends  to  the  development  of  the  automobile  industry, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  happen  that  one  result  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  motor  vehicles  that  do  require  tires.  One 
point  to  be  made  that  the  agricultural  automobile  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  number  of  horses  and  accustom  the  world  to  do 
without  horses,  and  this  alone  will  promote  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  passenger  vehicle — on  farms,  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  world's  population  lives — as  well  as  in  cities. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders  in  Cie.  du  Caoutchouc 
Monopole  du  Portugal  (Brussels,  March  31)  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  go  into  liqiudation,  with  a  view  to  reorganizing  the 
business  by  forming  a  new  company,  with  700,000  francs  capital. 
Paul  Wauvermans  was  named  as  liquidator.  The  company  was 
formed  in  Belgium  March  S,  1898,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
manufacturing  rubber  goods  in  Portugal  for  ten  years,  and  with 
1,000,000  francs  [=$193,000]  capital.  A  factory  was  established 
near  Lisbon,  and  for  awhile  the  results  were  satisfactory,  but 
for  several  years  past  there  have  been  no  profits. 


The  development  of  aerial  navigation  has  led  to  great  activity 
in  the  rubber  industry  in  the  production  of  rubberized  fabrics  for 
balloons,  aeroplanes  and  the  like.  Already  The  India  Rubber 
World  has  mentioned  at  length  the  production  of  such  fabrics  by 
Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha-Compagnie,  of  Han- 
over, Three  other  German  rubber  factories  may  now  be  men- 
tioned as  having  engaged  in  a  practical  way  in  making  goods  of 
this  class :  Etablissements  Hutchinson,  at  Mannheim ;  Franz 
Clouth,  Rheinisch  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  m.  b.  H.,  at  Cologne ;  and 
Aktiengesellschaft  Metzeller  &  Co.,  at  Munich. 


The  accounts  of  Mitfeldeutsche  Gumminaren-Fabrik  Louis 
Peter,  A.-G.  (Frankfort  0/  M.)  show  a  net  profit  for  the  busi- 
ness year  1907-08  of  1,200,031  marks  [=$285,607.38],  against 
806,223  marks  in  the  preceding  year.  The  dividend  was  22  per 
cent.,  against  16  per  cent,  the  year  before.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  3,000,000  marks.  Solid  tires  had  a  good  sale  during 
the  year,  and  large  contracts  are  in  hand  for  future  business. 
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Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


THE  prices  of  Para  grades  liave  advanced  very  nialerially 
during  the  month  past,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  com- 
parative statement  which  appears  on  this  page.  The 
same  rate  of  increase  does  not  apply  to  other  classes  of  rubber ; 
in  fact,  most  grades  of  Africans  have  not  shown  an  advance 
during  the  month.  Higher  prices  are  quoted,  however,  for 
Centrals  and  Assam  and  allied  grades.  Eastern  plantation  has 
advanced  in  keeping  with  Para  qualities. 

The  extreme  low  price  for  the  past  year  of  Para  rubber  ap- 
pears to  have  led  to  liberal  buying  by  consumers  in  the  various 
markets,  so  that  larger  than  normal  "invisible  supplies"  re- 
sulted, and  for  a  while  this  condition  interfered  with  the  free 
selling  of  rubber,  but  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  larger  production 
in  the  Amazon  region  than  the  average,  prices  continue  to 
mount  upward.  In  other  pages  of  The  India  Rubber  World 
this  month  appear  several  articles  bearing  upon  the  general  situa- 
tion which  point  to  a  deliberate  effort  in  the  Amazon  region  to 
demand  a  higher  return  for  rubber  than  has  prevailed  at  times 
of  late,  the  same  being  designated  as  the  "valorization"  of  rub- 
ber. The  United  States  consul  at  Para,  in  a  report  issued  from 
Washington  under  the  date  of  .^pril  19,  spoke  of  indications  that 
rubber  was  being  held  in  his  district  at  7  milreis  per  kilogram 
or  higher  for  fine  rubber,  and  the  latest  telegraphic  advices  noted 
on  this  page  point  to  quotations  at  Manaos  of  y%  milreis.  With- 
out going  into  details  as  to  what  selling  price  in  New  York  or 
in  Europe  such  quotations  would  point  to,  it  may  be  said  that 
at  current  rates  of  exchange  yYi  milreis  per  kilogram  is 
equivalent  to  a  fraction  over  $1  per  pound.  The  consul  quoted 
refers  to  7  milreis  as  meaning  $1.28  per  pound  in   New  York. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  just  one  year  ago  our  ad- 
vices from  Manaos  quoted  fine  rubber  at  4.8  milreis  per  kilo- 
gram, and  by  comparing  the  dollar  price  on  this  page  with  that 
on  the  same  date  in  1908  our  readers  will  be  able  to 'estimate 
the  effect  of  an  advance  at  Manaos  in  quotations  from  4.8  to 
7J4  milreis.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  the  probable  effect 
of  the  new  movement  in  Amazon  centers,  but  undoubtedly  the 
movement  has  such  strength  that  it  must  have  consideration 
in  dealing  with  rubber  price  conditions. 

The  receipt  at  Manaos  have  been  singularly  uniform  during 
the  past  three  crop  years,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  current 
date;  so  far  as  "Para  rubber"  is  concerned — slightly  over 
18,000  tons  in  each  season  to  March  31.  More  caucho  has  been 
coming  forward,  however,  in  each  season,  so  that  the  total  of 
all  grades  has  advanced  from  21,875  tons  on  March  31,  1907, 
to  23,131  tons  on  the  same  date  this  year.  The  largest  arrival 
at  Para  of  all  grades  to  May  i  in  any  crop  year  was  33,900  tons 
in  1907.  The  receipts  were  considerably  less  in  the  following 
year,  but  up  to  April  19  in  the  current  season  the  total  already 
had  reached  32,370  tons.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  the  current  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  any  previous  other 
twelve  months.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  higher  prices 
quoted  to-day  in  New  York  and  Europe  are  in  spite  of  an  in- 
creased production  on  the  Amazon.  Besides,  there  must  be  taken 
into  account  the  considerable  accumulation  of  rubber  by  manufac- 
turers bought  during  last  year's  low  prices,  as  already  mentioned. 

An  important  member  of  the  crude  rubber  trade  suggests 
that  a  very  important  factor  in  the  market  has  been  the  large 
production  of  rubber  tires  during  the  busy  season  in  this  line 
which  lately  has  been  experienced,  and  he  regards  no  other  one 
point  as  having  a  more  important  bearing  upon  this  market  than 
the  volume  of  automobile  tires  now  held  unsold.  Beginning 
with  the  first  of  the  past  month  the  rubber  footwear  industry 
became  very  active,  and  all  the  factories  in  this  branch  are 
working  at  what  is  considered  an   approach   to  a   normal   rate. 


The  activity  of  the  tire  industry  continues,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  in  another  column  that  in  a  single  city  more  than 
2,000  employes  have  been  put  to  work  on  tires  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  It  is  less  easy  to  estimate  the  condition  of 
the  production  in  other  branches  of  the  rubber  manufactured 
j  ust  now. 

Following   arc   quotations   at   New   York   for   Para  grades, 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  April  29 — the  current  date: 


Par.^.  lilay  I,  '08. 

Islands,    fine,   new 79@8o 

Islands,  fine,   old none  here 


Upriver,  fine,  new. 
Upriver,  fine,  old. 
Islands,  coarse,  new. 


83@84 
85(ft86 

43@44 

Islands,  coarse,   old none  here 

Upriver,   coarse,   new 58(ft59 

Upriver,  coarse,  old none  here 

Cameta    

Caucho    (Peruvian),    ball.  45@46 

Caucho    (Peruvian),   sheet  s6@57 

Ceylon    (Plantation),    fine 

sheet    


Apr.  I,  '09. 
119    (a;i20 

121  @I22 

122  ^123 
125     @I26 

57    @  S8 
none  here 

94  @  95 
none  here 
63^@  64 
83  @  84 
72    @  "4 


Apr.  29. 
123^124 
I24(al25 
126@127 

1 28®  1 29 

58®  59 
none  here 

95(g  96 
none  here 
68fff  6g 
&4(n.  8s 
76®  77 


129    (0:130        132^133 


87@88 
African. 

Massai,   red    95@96 

Soudan    niggers    8s(a;86 

Cameroon    ball    64@6s 

Benguela    59@6o 

Madagascar,  pinky    90@9l 

Accra  flake   2I@22 


Lopori   ball,  prime.  ...  I08@I09 
Lopori   strip,  prime...  — @  — 

Aruwimi     94®  95 

Upper  Congo  ball,  red.  96(0)100 

Ikelemba     — Qii  — 

Sierra  Leone,  ist  qual- 
ity      9S@  96 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage    ....81(0182      Mexican,    scrap    8o(g8i 

Guayaquil,    strip    7i@72      Mexican,   slab    S8(§S9 

Nicaragua,   scrap    yg@8o      Mangabeira,   sheet    53@S4 

Panama    63@64      Guayule     32@33 

East  Indian. 

Assam    92    @93      Borneo    35@45 

Pontianak     4^@ — 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine    6$ioo      Upriver,   fine    7$ooo 

Islands,  coarse   2$soo      Upriver,  coarse   s$ooo 

Exchange     15  3/l6d. 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,   fine    "$250      Exchange     IS  7/32d. 

Upriver,  coarse   5?2S0 

New  York  Rubber  Prices  for  March   (New  Rubber). 

1909.                1908.  1907. 

Upriver,    fine    ,i.22@i.26  .70@.83  i.i6@i.2i 

Upriver,     coarse     93@    .97  .48@.59  .92(®   .96 

Islands,    fine     l.i8@l.2i  .68@.8o  i.i4@T.i9 

Islands,    coarse    ss@  .61  .41(3'. 43  .66@  .70 

Cameta     63@   .67  .41(^.48  .7l@  -73 

LIGHTEE  LONDON  'BUSES  AND  TIRES. 
A  MATTER  of  no  little  importance  to  the  rubber  tire  trade  is 
involved  in  the  new  regulations  in  the  city  of  London  regarding 
the  use  of  motor  'buses.  The  heavy,  noisy  vehicles  now  running 
are  to  be  replaced  by  lighter  and  quieter  ones,  with  a  smaller 
carrying  capacity.  This  change  is  by  order  of  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  police,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  commission  con- 
trolling the  licensing  of  the  omnibuses.  London  has  always  re- 
sented the  presence  of  these  noisy,  ill  smelling  and  cumbersome 
vehicles  among  the  light  hansoms  and  four-wheeled  cabs  and  the 
quiet  'buses  drawn  by  horses.  Not  even  the  speed  of  the  motor 
'bus  reconciled  the  Londoner  to  their  existence.  The  regulations 
of  the  license  given  in  1906  are  to  be  cancelled  and  motor  'buses 
must  now  be  built  of  a  weight  not  exceeding  s'/i  tons.  One 
drawback  to .  the  profitable  operation  of  the  heavy  'buses  has 
been  the  heavy  cost  of  wear  and  tear  of  tires,  which  will  be 
greatly  diminished  with  the  use  of  lighter  vehicles. 
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In  regard  to  the  financial  sitnation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William  street, 
New  York),  advises  as  follows:  "During  April  the  demand  for 
paper  has  continued  good,  rates  ruling  at  4>4^'4M  per  cent,  for 
the  best  rubber  names,  and  5@5'<.  per  cent,  for  those  not  so  well 
known.'" 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

DfRixc  March  and  eight  months  of  the  crop  season  for  three 
years,  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]: 


1909. 

Rio  I'urLis-.\cre   tons  533 

Rio    Madeira    309 

Rio   Jurua    578 

Rio  Javary-Iquitos    162 

Rio    Solimoes    77 

Rio   Xegro    93 

Total      1,752 

■Caucho    967 


-  M.\RCH. 

1908. 

938 

288 

345 

59 

41 

_67 

J,738 
1,067 

2,805 


1907. 

2,022 

292 

1,071 

17" 

74 

69 


1,108 
4.813 


-July-March. 


1907-  9. 
7,866 
.2.794 
3.686 
2,318 
945 
483 

18,092 
5,039 


1907-  o. 
8.129 
2,596 
3.389 
2.424 
1,078 
441 

18,057 
4.647 


l9o6-'7. 
7,246 
2.955 
3.762 
2,696 
855 

526 

18,040 
3.835 

21,875 


Tola!     2,719 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

L.\T£  New  York  <iuotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for 
carload  lots,  per  pound — show  practically  no  change  since 
last  month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 9>Vs,@  8^ 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign 9<V2@  8^ 

Pneumatic   bicycle   tires S^4(S'  6 

Automobile    tires    5J4@  6 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @  yYz 

White   trimmed    rubber 9;/2@io 

Heavy   black   rubber 5     @  S% 

Air   brake   hose 3J4@  3J4 

Garden    hose    2    @  2% 

Fire  and  large  hose 2)4@  3 

Matting     iy^@  i^ 


Rubber  Imports  at   Riga. 

I.N  ijumini-Zcituuo,  appear  the  following  figures,  indicating,  in 
round  figures,  the  quantity  of  crude  rubber  imported  annually 
at  the  port  of  Riga,  which  does  not,  of  course,  embrace  the 
whole  imports  for  Russia  : 

In    1902    pounds.  3,744,000 

In   1903    5,220,000 

In   1904   3,924,000 

In  .  1905   4,536,000 

1  n   1906   6,696,000 

In    1907    5,076,000 

IMPORTS  FROM   PARA   AT   NEW  YORK. 

[.The   Figures   Indicate    li'eights   in    Pounds.] 

April  6. — Bv  the  steamer  Dominic,  from  J^Ianaos  and  Para: 


Importers. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

Poel   &   Arnold 

186,400 

45,200 

96,800 

90,400=: 

418,800 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 

203.600 

45.300 

40,500 

67.200:= 

356,600 

New  \  ork  Commercial  Co. 

26,400 

7,200 

80.600 

64,000= 

178,200 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn.... 

56,100 

1,400 

35.700 

12.500= 

105.700 

L.    Hagenaers    &    Co 

55.000 

3.600 

3,000 

^ 

61,600 

deneral   Rubber  Co 

3.900 

2,700 

23,300 

1,500= 

31.400 

Edmund   Reeks  &  Co 

3.600 

300 

21,800 

25,700 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 

15.400== 

15.400 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 

301,700 

3,000= 

3.000 

Total    

535.000 

105,700 

254,000= 

1,196.400 

April  6. — By  the  steamer  Cc 

arc  use,  : 

rom  Manaos   and 

Para: 

Importers. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

298.900 

67.000 

138,900 

215,500= 

720,300 

Poel    &    Arnold 

132,100 

13.800 

146,100 

82,300= 

374.300 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 

164,200 

34.000 

1 19,400 

25.500= 

343.100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

83,000 

16,800 

4.800 

104,600 

C.   P.  dos  Santos 

24.300 

9.300 

18.500 

40,800= 

92,900 

Kagemever  &  Brunn 

17.500 

53.500 

= 

71,000 

General    Rubber   Co 

8,400 

2,600 

5,500 

32,900= 

49.400 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

4,600 

10,500 

= 

15.100 

Total    

733.000 

143.500 

497,200 

397.000= 

1.770.700 

PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 

March    26. — By   the   .'irfritific=T-ondon: 
Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) 9,000 

March    29. — By    the    /i//w)ica=Mollendo: 
W,    R.    Grace    &   Co.    (Caucho) 8,000 

April  S--:— By  the   Celtic='Liverifoo\: 
Livesey  &   Co.    (Coarse) 22,5o» 

April  7. — By  the  A/arat'a/=  Bolivar: 
American    Trading    Co.    (Fine)  5.500 

American  Trading  Co.  (Coarse)  2,500  8,000 

April   14. — By   the  Magdalena=yio\]endo: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   (Fine)......  3.500 

April    13. — By   the    Kroonlattd=: Antwerp: 
W.    L.    Gough    Co.    (Fine) 2,500 

April    16. — By    the    President    Gra«(=Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.    (Fine) 3.500 

April    19. — By   the   Ba/(Jc=Liverpool: 
Livesey    &    Co.     (Coarse) 22,500 

April  20. — By  the  Minneapolis=London: 
General   Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) 45,000 

OTHER    NEW    YORK    ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

[*This  sign,  in  connection  with   imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  Guayule  rubber.] 

Pounds. 
March    26.— By   El   Mo«(f=New   Orleans: 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 

A.    X.    Rotholz 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.... 

Luzartc    &    Whitney 

March   26. — By  El  /?to=GaIveston : 
Continental-Mex.    Rubber  Co...      "75,000 
For    Canada *7,5oo       "82,500 

March    27. — By    the   AfoMf^rey=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack... 

E.     Steiger    &    Co 

E.    N.    Tibbals   &    Co 

H.    Marquard    &    Co 

Graham    Hinkley    Co 

Cieneral     Export    &    (Tom.    (To. 


3.000 
3.000 
4.fioo 
2,500 
1,000 


13.500 


0,000 
5.500 
3,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 


March    29. — By  the   5'xgi5»MiH(f^Colombia: 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co 6,000 

Maitland,    Copnell    &    Co 3,000 

Kunliardt    &    Co 2,000 

L.   Delves  &  Co 1 ,000 

M.    Blancho   &   Co 1,000  i, 

March    29. —  By   El   jDifl^='Gialveston: 
Cont. -Mexican    Rubber    Co.  . .  .      *55,ooo 
For    Boston    *4,5oo       '$'. 

March    29. — By    the   ^//m)!Va=Colon: 

G,   Amsinck   &   Co 3.500 

J.    S.    Sambrade 2,000 

F.    Lapeirda    2,000 

Piza    Nephews   Co 1,500 

National    Sewing    Machine    Co.  1,500 

Jose  Julia  &  Co 1,000 

Meyer    Hecht    1,000  1; 

April    i. — By    the    Cienfi(egos=Tamp'\QQ: 


Ed.   Maurer   

For    Akron,    Ohio. 


70,000 
*34.ooo     "104,000 


April    1. — By   the   /4fra(ro=Colombia: 

Maitland,    Coppell    &    Co 8,000 

J.    A.    Pauli   &    Co 2,500 

Seanz    &    Co 2.000 

Lauman    &    Kemp 1,000 

April    2. — By    the    Co/on=Colon. 

Brandon    &    Bros 6,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 2,000 

Hirzel.    Feltman    &    Co 1.000 

Jose   Julia    &    Co 1,000 

A.   M.   Capens'   Sons 1,000 

April   3. — By  the   Mexico='F ronterz: 

Harburger    &     Stack 

Strul^    &    Ultze 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 

George  A.  ,\lden  &  Co 

Graham    Hinkley    Co 

J.     \V.     Wilson    &    Co 

Scholz    &    Marturet 

.\merican    Trading    Co 

H.    Marquardt   &   Co 

E.   N.   Tibbals  &  Co 


14,000 
3,000 
5.500 
4,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.500 
1,000         35.500 

April   5. — By   the    Fiiri/ancta=Tampico: 

Poel    &    Arnold "no, 000 

New   York    Commercial    Co....      *6o,ooo 
...      "45,000 

*45.ooo     "260,000 

April  5.— By   the    Kerrfi=Babia: 

J.    H.    Rossbach    &    Bros 20,000 

New    York   Commercial   Co....        18,000         38,000 


April    5. — By    the    Broroj^Galveston; 
For     Canada "15,000 

April  5. — By  the   Comus=^ew   Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 3.500 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.  .  2,500 

Eggers     &     Heinlein 1,000 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 1,000  8,000 

April    6. — By    the   Norse   PriHce=Ba.hia: 

A.   Hirsch  &  Co 11,000 

J.    H.    Rossbach  &   Bros 2,500  13,500 

April   7. — By   El  Mar=Galveston  : 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co "265,000 

April    8. — By    the    PaHawKi=Colon: 

Piza    Nephews    Co 4,000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 1,000 

Mecke     &     Co. 1,000 

American    Trading    Co 1,000 

Wessels,    Kulemkamp    Co 1,000 

Brandon     &     Bros 1,000  9,000 

April  9. — By  El  Dorado=^c\v  Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 3.000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..  1,500 

A.    N.    Rotholz 1,000  5,500 

April  9. — By  the   Prins   Frt'Jt'riVAr=Colombia: 

Kunhardt   &    Co 7,000 

Maitland,    Coppell    &    Co 4,000 


T.    A.    Pauli    &'  Co. 

Roldau    &    Van    Sickle 

April   10. — By   the  Espera*xza- 

Harburger    &    Stack 

E.    Steiger    &    Co 

General    Export   &   Com.    Co.  . . 

E.   N.  Tibbals  &   Co 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co 

A.    Rosenthal    Sons 


Remsch     &     Helde. 
Ed.    Maurer    


2,000 
1,000 

Frontera: 
7,000 
7,000 
3.000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 

April     12.  —  By    the     >'«mMri=Tampico: 

Ed.   Maurer "85,000 

"  15.000 
40,000     *: 

.^pRiL   13. — By  the   (7eorgic=Liverpool : 
A.    Hirsch   &   Co 

April  12. — By  El  5"Hd=Galveston: 

Cont. -Mexican    Rubber    Co "no, 000 

For   Canada "9,000     "i 

April  14. — By  the  Magdalena=.Co\omh\a: 

Kunhardt    &    Co 3.500 

West   Coast    Rubber   Co 1,000 

Eggers    &    Heinlein 1,500 


Poel    &     Arnold. 
For   Akron,   Ohio. 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


^<. 


^^'(^mMxSsxxs^ 


WALPOLE  RUBBER  WORKS  _ 

WALPOLEVARNISM  WORKS. 

ELtaRIC  INSULATION  LABORATORY 


J 


WE  ARE  OEEERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &  Company  /^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT      YOUR      I  N  Q  U  I  R  I  C  S 


Rubb 

^r    B^^-t    arid    SH^^    l\/lanu'Fa^-tur< 

Q  Would  you  like  to  prevent  the   cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

q   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON   retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

tj  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with   pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

ers 

AlVIERIOi 

a.lM    \A/iBkX    CO IVIF^AIMY,  161  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton, 

IVIass. 

THE  MOST  TALKED  OF 

CHEMICAL  IN  THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write  for  Leaflet 
American  VulcoleCo.,  HUgunimer St.,  Boston, Mass. 


VLLCOLE 


omari.e:s 


NAZI 


IM 


MEXICAN    (Guayule)    RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


Telegraphic  Adclress, 
••CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


MenXion    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    uirxte. 
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GUAVU 


Made   by   mechanical    process   only,  of    strictly   fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


The   recognized   Standard,    practically   clean,  containing   less   resin   and 
having  greater   tensile   strength    than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 


For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    MAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Mention    The   India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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April  15. — By  the  5'ar«i(i=Greytown; 

O.    Amsinck   &  Co 11,500 

Jose    Julia    \-     Co 3.5oo 


Pounds, 


J.    S.    Sambrade. 


000  16.000 


7,500 


April  15. — By  the  Adiance=Co\on: 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co 4,000 

A.    Rosenthal's   Sons 4.500 

A.  Santos  &  Co 4,000 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 3i5oo 

Deniarest      Bros 3.500 

Roldau    &    Van    Sickle 1,000 

Pablo     Calvet     Co 1,000 

M.    Blancho   &   Co i.ooo 

Piza    Nephews   Co 1,500 

EgEcrs  &  Heinlein ii500 

Fidanque    Bros 1,000 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co i.ooo 

April    17.— By    the   A/*rtrfa=Mcxico: 

W.    L.    Wadleigh 2,500 

Graham    Hinkley    &    Co 2,500 

Harburger  &   Stack i»500 

H.    Marquardt  &   Co 1,000 

April    19. — By   El   Di'<J=Galveston: 
Cont. -Mexican    Rubber    Co....   "100,000 
For  Canada,  etc •25,000     'laSiOOO 

April   19. — By  the  j.1i'omi(j=New   Orleans: 

A.     N".     Rotholz 2,000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..         1,000  3.000 

April  20. — By  the   Ti"(or?«o=Bahia: 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 2,500 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 22,500         JSiOOO 

April  21. — By  the  Alliattca=Co\on: 

5.500 
4,000 
4,000 
5.500 
3.000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
I.ooo 
1,000 


Brandon    &    Bros 

J.    S.    Sambrade 

A.   Santos  &  Co 

Lazord    Freres    * 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 

Wessels.    Kulemkamp    Co. 

Mecke   &    Co 

Luzarte    &    Whitney 

United    Fruit    Co 

A.   M.   Capen's  Sons 


Pounds. 
I      April  7.^By  the  Z^*r/flHrf=Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 22,500 

I  Robinson    &    Co 4.500         37,000 

April  8. — By  the  Ctevelattd:=Hamburg: 

General   Rubber  Co 22,500 

George  A.  Aldcn  &  Co 13.500 

Poel   Sr  Arnold 13.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 6.500 

Livesey   &   Co 6,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3iS00         66,000 

April  8. — By  the  CarOMia=Livcrpool: 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 23,000 

Robinson    &    Co 7,000 

H.    A.    Gould   Co 5,000         35,000 

April   10. — By  the  Proveftce=H&vTc: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

April    13. — By    the    Georgic^hivcTpool: 

Poel   &   Arnold 44,500 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 6,000         50,500 

April    13. — By   the    Kroon/(iHrf=  Antwerp: 

Geoj-ge  A.  Aldcn_  &  Co 70,000 

....  45.000 
....  7,000 
6,500        128,500 

April   15. — By   the   7'eMt(7ntc=Bordeaux: 
General  Rubber  Co 56,000 

April    16. — By    the   President   Gran(=Hamburg: 

Poel   &    Arnold 15.500 

W.   L.  Gough  Co 11,500 

General   Rubber   Co 4,500 

Traun    Rubber   Co 4,500         36,000 

April   17. — By  the  Auguste  Fi£:(orra=Haraburg: 

General   Rubber   Co 22,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 13,500         36,000 

April  19. — By  the  Ba/*iV=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 35. 000 


28,500 


AFRICAN. 

March   25. — By  the  Go(/[/ajid=Antwerp: 
W.  H.  Stiles  &  Co 

March    27. — By  the  Pa(riVia=Hamburg: 

Livesey   &   Co 20,000 

George   A.   Alden  &   Co 12,000 

March   31. — By  the  Me  sab  a=London: 

Robinson    &    Co 3,000 

Rubber   Import  Co 2,500 

-By    the   ,'if/aii(i<:=Liverpool; 
Arnold 67,000 


5.500 


5.500 
9,000 
4,500 


April 
Poel    & 
Livesey  &   Co. 
Earlc    Brothers    .  . . 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co. 

April  3. — By  the  T/iont/o=Lisbon: 
General    Rubber    Co 

April  3. — By  the  Lorraiii£*=Havre: 
Geo.   A.  Alden  &  Co 

April  5. — By  the  Cf/ri'c=: Liverpool: 

Robinson    &    Co 12,500 

Poel     &     Arnold 9,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7.000 

Livesey   &  Co 7,000 

April  5. — By  the  .-lr(^mija=Hamburg: 

Livesey   &   Co 20,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500 

General   Rubber   Co 15,000 

Poel  &  Arnold   S.500 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 5,500 


86,000 


22,500 


35.500 


A.  T.   Morse  &  Co. 
Rubber    Trading    Co. 
W.   H.   Stiles  &  Co.. 


April  13. — By  the  Minnehaha 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co , 


= London: 


Pounds. 


April  19. — By  the  Albano=H^mburQ: 
W.  L.  Gough  Co 


April    19. — By    the   F^rf=Lisbon: 
Poel  &  Arnold 


April    20. — By   the   //aHs^^Lisbon : 
General    Rubber    Co 


56,000 


EAST   INDIAN. 
[*Denotes  plantation   rubber.] 
March    25. — By   the    Muncasteir=Singzport: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 1 1,500 

Poel   &    Arnold 11,500 

W.   L.   Gough  Co 6,000 

Otto    Isenstein    &    Co 3,000         32,000 

March    26. — By    the   ^(/ria(ic=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold •5.500 

March   26. — By  the  A/a(flp/)o=:CoIombo: 
.\.  T.   Morse  &  Co *i  1,500 

March   29. — By   the  St.  L(7«ij=London: 
A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 

April  i. — By  the  Majestic^London: 
Poel  &  Arnold   


April  6. — By    the   ^ra^o«ta=:Singapore: 
Heabler   &    Co 

April  8. — By  the  Oc^aH»c=London: 

New  York  Commercial  Co *2o,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold "30,000 

April    12. — By   the   St.   Pau/=London: 
A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 


•4.500 

April   13. — By  the  Kroontand= Antwerp : 
Poel  &  Arnold *5,Soo 

April   16. — By  the  i4t/io//=:Singapore: 

Otto   Isenstein  &  Co 15,000 

Heabler  &  Co 5.500         20,500 

April   20. — By   the   Minneapolis=:London: 

Poel   &   Arnold....^ 5.500 

Robinson  &  Co 3.500  9,000 

George    A.    Alden   &    Co 50,000         59.000 

Gutta-Jelutong. 
March   25. — By  the  MHncaj(cr=Singaf/ore: 

Gecrgc  A.  Alden  &  Co 315,000 

Heabler  &  Co 155,000 

Poel     &    Arnold 155,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co II  0,000 

D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co 1 10.000       845,000 

April  6. — By  the  -^ragoiiia^Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 500,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 155,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 90,000       745,000 

April  16.— By  the  *4(/»o//=Singapore: 

Heabler  &  Co 225,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co qo.ono 

Poel  &  Arnold 90,000       405,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 
March  25. — By  the  MHticaj(rr=Singapore: 
15,000 
11,500 

April  6. — By   the   ^rag-o»ia=Singapore 

Heabler  &  Co 22,500 

George  A.   Alden   &   Co 22,000 


Otto   Isenstein  &  Co. 
George  A.   Alden  &   Co. 


26,500 


•7 

000 

•6 

500 

18 

000 

50 

000 

*7 

000 

44,300 

April    i6. — By    the    President    GraH(=Hamburg: 

E.   Oppenheim 13,500 

Balata. 

March  29. — By  the  Marocaj=Bolivar: 

C.  Tennant  Sons  &  Co 3i5oo 

Frame   &    Co 1,000  4.S00 

April  6. — By  the  Co/>/'^)iome=Denierara: 

Frame  &   Co 7,000 

Middleton  &  Co 2,500  9,500 

April  7. —  By  the  MararafcBolivar: 

C.    Tennant    Sons    &   Co 8,000 

G.   Amsinck  &   Co 9,000 

J.    A.    Pauli  -&   Co 5.500 

Frame    &    Co 3.500         26,000 

April   12. — By  the  Rotterdam^Rotterdam: 
Earle    Bros 7,000 

April  20. — By  the  5'i(riHam=Dcmerara: 
B.    Williamson    &    Co 3, 500 

CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

Port  of  New  York — -March. 
Imports:  Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber 6,885,685     $5,410,985 

Balata    295,848  164,276 

Guttapercha     40,447  8,950 

Gutta-jelutong   (Pontianak).      2,283,859  89,422 

Total    9.S05.839  $5,673,633 

Exports: 

249.5-45  $237. 49» 

24,308  14.843 

190,461  22,632 


India-rubber     .  . . . 

Balata    

Reclaimed    rubber 


Rubber   scrap   imported 778,181  $53i«74 


PARA    EXPORTS   OF   INDIA-RUBBER,   MARCH,  1909 


NEW   YORK. 

EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Gruner    &    Co 113,912 

R,    Suarez    &    Co 

Adelbert   H.    Alden 20,230 

E.   Pinto   .Mves  Si  Co 22,440 

J.    Marques    19,488 

R.  O.   Ahlers  &  Co 

Gordon    &    Co 2,720 

Ouilh.    .\ug.,    Miranda   Co 8,352 

Alves    Braga   &    Co 

Pires,   Teixcira  &   Co i7,i"o 

Leite    &    Co 26,180 

Mello   &   Co 

De  Lagotcllerie  &  Co 24,466 

Scholz,    Hartje   &   Co 2,380 

Braga  Sobr.  &  Co 

Sundries     340 

Itacoatiara,    direct    

Manaos.   direct    529,100 

Iquitos,  direct 

Total,  March     786,778 

Total.  February     1. 188.074 

Total.  January    1,036,998 


(IN  KILOGRAMS). 

EUROPE. 


Medium. 
19,646 


Coarse. 
67.185 


Caucho. 
62,992 


2.653 


39.600 
35.970 
40.775 


57.318 

l'6',822 


TOTAU 

263,73s 

128,198 
58,410 
79.738 


,190 

,104 


25.552 
35.963 


20,324 


2,917 


4,055 
90,050 


26,730 
1,500 


3.962 
3.960 

32.460 

2.643 

169,799 


16,304 
330 


29,462 

65.743 

43,900 
29.380 


1.079 

348,147 


47.649 
6,840 

32,800 

7.777 

1.137.096 


Fine. 

160,547 

188,106 

43.164 

34,000 

19,720 

42,856 

43,817 

15.483 

65.574 

16,150 

28,026 

33.754 

5,100 

1.965 


Medium. 

44.247 

3,200 

14.615 


134.535 
218,475 
218,053 


486,090 
598,018 
639. J06 


523.316 
483.843 
3=4.149 


1.930.728 
2,488,410 
2.218,506 


1 0, ^46 

316.556 
19.532 

1,044,496 

869,658 

1. 521. 113 


2,380 

7.194 
S.236 

4.224 
7.226 

I0.8lO 

1,838 

340 

2,408 


Coarse. 
46,655 

34.853 

29,900 

67,320 

16,130 

5.384 

2,102 

4.540 

10,843 

23,100 

2,330 

8,130 

2,352 

41 

4,783 

19,435 


Caucho. 
57.340 
61,904 
21,525 


19,140 

58,187 

22,843 

306 

5,561 

91 

4.475 

19.470 
8,802 
19,020 


86,608    88,816 
2,745    12,203 


393.049 
154.467 


193.071 

202,450 

154,401 


378,918  846,180 
405,838  615.827 
365.351   775.642 


Total. 

TOTAL. 

308,790 

572,525 

288,063 

288,063 

109,204 

237.402 

101,320 

159.730 

37.370 

137.108 

106,427 

106,427 

75.956 

105.418 

25.565 

91,308 

86,202 

86,202 

39.250 

83.150 

37.673 

67,053 

57.169 

57,169 

9,290 

56,939 

21.816 

28.656 

13.585 

13.585 

51,009 

83,809 

7.777 

885,029 

2,022,12s 

188,947 

188,947 

2,462,665 

4.393.393 

2.093.773 

4.582,183 

2,816,507 

5.035.013 
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Antiuerp. 

Rubber   St.^tistics  for  M.^rch 

Details.  1909-  1908.            1907. 

Stocks.    Feb.    2^.. kilos  331,433  907,104        603,861 

Arrivals    in    March    ..  544,126  692.398        416,734 

Congo    sorts     410,838  587,972         358,496 

Other     sorts     133,288  104,426           58,238 

Aggregating     875,559  1,599,502  1,020.595 

Sales    in    March     ....  27^9,704  462,610         295,057 

Stocks,    March    31 595.855  1,136.892         725.538 

Arrivals  since  Jan.    i.  1,128,092  1,517,809  1,332,758 

Congo     sorts     781,387  1.347.423  1. IS'. 165 

Other    sorts     346,705  170,386         181,593 

Sales    since    Jan.    i...  1,127,972  1,387,811  1,265,404 


1906. 
614,688 
659,562 
521,264 
138,298 

,274,250 
632,600 


1905. 
557.400 
334,000 
266,097 

67,903 

891,400 
567,455 


641,650    323.945 


Antiuerp. 

Rl'BBER    .\RRIV.\t.S    FBCM    THE    CoNGO. 

M.ARCH  22. — l-iy  til'.'  Steamer  Lcof>o\iivillc : 

Bunge   &    Co (Societe    Generale   -Xfricaine)    kilos  82,000 

Do              (Chemins  de    fer    Grands    Lacs)  7,000 

Do              (Comite     S:>ecial     Katanga)  800 

Do              ( Societe     Abir )  4,400 

Do              (Societe     .\nversoise)  1,400 

Do              (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  500 

Societe    Coloniale    .-\nversoise. ...  (Beige    du    Haut    Congo)  2,800 

Do              (Cic.    du    Kasai)  135.300 

Do              (Sud     Cameroon)  16,500 

L.   &  W.   Van   de  Velde 3,000 

Charles    Dethier    (American    Congo    Co.)  2,000 

G.    i-    C.    Kreglinger    (Lobay)  4,900 

Cassart    &    Henrion    1,500     262,1001 

April  13. — By  the  steamer  BruxcUcszille: 

Bungc   &   Co (Societe   Generale   Africaine)    kilos  85,700 

Do              (Societe     .\BIR)  5,500 

Do              (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  24,000 

Do              (Societe     Anversoise)  1,100 

Do              (Chemins    de    fer    Grands    Lacs)  8.300 

Societe   Coloniale   Anversoise (Beige   du   Haut    Congo)  17,600 

L.  &  W.   de  Velde    (Cie  du  Kasai)  98,000 

Do              6,ooo     246,200 

London. 

George  White  &  Co..  a  large  brokerage  firm  of  Fenchurch 
street,  London,  and  Colombo,  have  established  a  crude  rubber 
department  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bryan  E.  Figgis,  late  of 
WilliaiTi  Symington  S:  Co.,  Limited,  the  European  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  who  are  very  large 
American  buyers.  , 

Liverpool. 

WiLLi.^M  Wright  &  Co.  report   [.\pril  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — The  S])ot  market  has  been  firm,  owing  to  a  shortage  for 
this  month's  deliveries.  The  forward  positions  have  declined  fully  2d. 
per  pound,  owing  to  poor  demand  both  here  and  in  the  States,  .\nierican 
manufacturers  are  said  to  be  fully  stocked,  which,  if  true,  will  have  its 
due  effect  on  prices.  Trade  in  .\merica  is  reported  dull,  probably  partly 
owing  to  taritr  revision.  Whether  the  anticipated  "boom"  will  take 
place  after  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  demands  of  the  motor  industry  will  prevent  any 
"slump"    in    values. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  's  Shares. 

Tr.\n.S-\(.tioxs  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  E.xchange  for  nine 
weeks,  ending  .\pril  24: 


Week  Feb. 

Week  Mar. 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 


1.773.027     1,498,443 


Common  Stock 

Sales  2,400  shares 

Sales  330  shares 

Sales  100  shares 

Sales  200  shares 

Sales  —  shares 

Sales  3,400  shares 

Sales  1,610  shares 

Sales  6,400  shares 

Sales  7,825  shares 

igh,    35,    .\pril    20;    Low. 
37^2  ;    Low,    itYi. 

First  Preferred  Stock 

Sales  2iy2')2>  shares 

Sales  750  shares 

Sales  500  shares 

Sales  610  shares 

Sales  1.020  shares 

Sales  4.736  shares 

Sales  2,425  shares 

Sales  6,750  shares 

Sales  3,463  shares 

igh,    107,   Jan.    12;    Low, 
18;    Low,    76. 

Second  Pri  ferred 
Week  Feb.  27  Sales  no  shares 
Week  Mar.  6  Sales  —  shares 
Week  Mar.  13  Sales  —  shares 
Week  Mar.  20  Sales  100  shares 
Week  Mar.  27  Sales  —  shares 
Week  April  3  Sales  1,010  shares 
Week  April  10  Sales  900  shares 
Week  April  17  Sales  1,324  shares 
Week  April  24      Sales      150  shares 

For   the   year — High,    73?^.   Jan-    5;    Low, 

Last   year — High,    75!^;    Low,   42. 


6 

13 
20 

27 

3 

Week  April  10 

Week  April  17 

Week  April  24 

For  the   year — H 

Last   year — High 


Week  Feb.  27 
Week  Alar.  6 
Week  Mar.  13 
Week  Mar.  20 
Week  Mar.  27 
Week  April  3 
Week  April  10 
Week  April  17 
Week  .-\pril  24 

For   the   year — H 
Last    year — High 


High 

29-5-4 

Low 

27 

High 

iO 

Low 

2g'/2 

High 

29'.  8 

Low 

2Q'/8 

High 

30 

Low- 

2Q;/i 

High 

Low 

— 

High 

2i 

Low 

30H 

High 

31V2 

Low 

31 

High 

3314 

Low 

3 1 '4 

High, 

35 

Low 

325^. 

27,    Feb. 

24. 

Stock. 

High 

102;-^ 

Low 

TOO 

High 

103 

Low 

102 

High 

103 

Low- 

1 02 '4 

High 

103V2 

Low 

103^ 

High 

104 

Low 

103^ 

High 

I04'< 

Low 

103'/^ 

High 

i05'/2 

Low 

104 

High 

1057's 

Low 

102'4 

High 

I04?8 

Low- 

1 03 '4 

98,   Jan. 

29. 

Stock. 

High 

67' 2 

Low 

67'/. 

High 

— 

Low 

• — 

High 

— 

Low- 

— 

High 

60 

Low 

60 

High 

Low 

— 

High 

70"8 

Low 

70 

High 

72 

Low- 

70V4 

High 

72 

Low 

70'4 

High 

68I4 

Low 

68K 

67^3,    Feb.    25. 

fHERE  IS  NO  BETTER  WAY 

•jo  practice  economy  than  to  use  proper  ma- 
lerlals  and  supplten.  Cbemlcal  analyals  wilt 
ihow  you  If  thoy  are  right. 

FRED'B  J.  HAYWALD,  F.  C.  S. 

CONSULTING    CHEMIST, 
Pina  St.   'rbcme.  S23  ]obn.   New  York  City. 
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CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  CO. 

THE   LARGEST  PRODUCERS  IN   THE  WORLD 


UAYUL 


Regular  Brands 
"CIRCLE"      "TRIANGLE"      "SQUARE"      "TORREON" 

other  Grades  Produced  to  Suit  Special  Needs  in  Rubber  Manufacture 

EXECUTIVE   OrPICES 

No.  Ill   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:    TORREON,  MEXICO 
European  Agents— WM.  SOMERVILLE'S  SONS,  9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


LAMPBLACKS    ESPECIALLY    FOR    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE 

H  SAMUEL    CABOT.     BOSTON,     MASS 


§2 


g:|B 
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MARK  OF  QUALmr 


ESTABLISHED  1864 


BPECLAL    ATTENTIOH    OITEN  TO  XZFOET  BUBCHEBS. 


OO&BESFOHDElfOZ    AXD  nrQUIECEg   BOLJCITXD. 


The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of  Montreal 


LIVVllTED 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


AND    SOLE    MAKERS    OF    THE 


Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


w*  .«  .iwayi  open  to  correnpond        Factory  and  Executive  Offices: 

with    experienced    Rubber   men,    botb  IMJ^MTDPAI         n       Ck 

for   Factory    and    BiecatlTe   Work.  ITlUnl  1  KI-AI-f    r»     U« 


S.    LOBITE   KoOIBBOX, 


Tio»-FTU.    *    Manacinr   Dirtotoi. 


Inrentlona  kindred  to  tta«  Trade 
and  ideaa  for  deTelopment,  Inrlted. 
Onr  DeTelopment  Department  circa 
these   mattera   special    attention. 

Canadian  Sales  Branches      HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Qua.,   TORONTO,  Ont.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 
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THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 


THE  recent  sharp  advance  in  crude  rubber,  practi- 
cally equalling  the  record  prices  of  the  past,  can- 
not be  considered  due  to  any  decline  in  the  world's 
net  production  at  this  time.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
held  due  to  any  falling  off  of  the  output  from  the 
Amazon  regions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
have  been  stimulated  to  some  degree  by  the  efforts  of 
rubber  syndicates  organized  under  Brazilian  laws,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  recently  in  these  pages. 
Direct  evidence  of  this,  however,  remains  to  be  gained. 
This  advance  is  more  notable  in  that  it  follows  so 
closely  the  very  exceptional  decline  of  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  is  probable  that  the  condition  of 
the  market  is  the  result  as  much  as  anything  else  of 
indications  of  an  improvement  in  the  rubber  industry 
everywhere. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  status 
of  the  tariff  discussions  at  Washington  has  remained 
apparently  unchanged  during  the  past  month,  but 
opinion  is  general  that  very  shortly  a  conclusion  will 
be  reached  and  that  this  temporary  obstacle  to  busi- 
ness activity  will  have  lost  its  effect.  Whether  the 
provisions  of  the  "Payne  bill"  or  of  the  ".Aldrich  sub- 
stitute" shall  most  fully  characterize  the  new  tariff  act, 


it  is  certain  that  the  country  will  be  saved,  and  the 
feeling  seems  widespread  that'  the  industries  of  the 
country  will  shortly  be  found  very  much  more  active 
than  for  some  time  past.  In  that  event  there  would  be 
plenty  of  work  for  the  rubber  factories,  for  it  is  ap- 
parent that  from  the  beginning  of  the  late  financial 
crisis  many  important  buyers  of  rubber  goods  have 
been  out  of  the  market  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Railroad  and  mining  interests  cannot  refrain  from 
buying  rubber  indefinitely,  which  is  one  of  the  facts 
that  doubtless  have  had  an  influence  in  the  recent  up- 
ward movement  of  crude  rubber  prices. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  number 
of  new  rubber  factories  recently  formed  or  planned  in 
the  United  States  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  increasing 
optimism,  while  in  the  same  class  of  news  is  the  tend- 
ency of  many  of  ihc  old  concerns  to  enlarge  their  facil- 
ities. 


FACTORY  COSTS  AND  PROFITS. 


WHEN  the  directors  of  a  rubber  manufacturing 
company,  in  reporting  to  their  shareholders  a 
decline  in  sales  within  a  year  of  $9,971,074.62,  can 
point  at  the  same  time  to  an  increase  in  the  total  op- 
erating profits  of  25  per  cent.,  with  no  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  dividends,  the  situation  would  seem  to  justify 
,  some  comment — part  of  which  is  intended  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  rubber  planters. 

The  "operating  profits"  in  this  case  include  what 
ffemains  of  the  company's  revenue  after  deducting  actu- 
al manufacturing  costs,  and  also  freight,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  general  selling  expenses,  but  not  interest  or 
deductions  for  bad  debts.  Of  course  the  heavy  outlay 
for  raw  materials  is  included  in  manufacturing  costs. 
It  happens,  in  this  case,  that  the  report  referred  to 
covers  a  year  in  which  was  witnessed  an  exceptionally 
low  range  of  crude  rubber  prices.  It  is  possible  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  rubber  used  during  the  year  was 
purchased  at  lower  prices  than  had  prevailed  at  any 
time  since  1902,  and  that  the  larger  operating  profits 
were  due  in  good  part  to  the  comparatively  low  cost 
of  rubber. 

The  company  under  review  did  not,  however,  re- 
duce the  prices  of  products  on  account  of  cheaper  rub- 
ber, as  some  other  concerns  in  the  industry  are  known 
to  have  done,  evidently  considering  the  cost  of  Para 
grades  in  1908  to  have  been  abnormally  low.  If  such 
was  their  conclusion  it  is  proved  to  have  been  justified, 
since  at  this  writing  rubber  is  quoted  at  prices  only  a 
cent  or  two  lower  than  at  the  highest  prices  ever 
reached — for  a  short  period  in  1905.  Those  concerns 
which  did  reduce  their  selling  prices  on  account  of  the 
''slump"  in  rubber  last  year  will  doubtless  find  it  much 
harder  to  revise  their  lists  upward  than  it  was  to  re- 
vise them  downward. 

There  are  people  in  the  trade  who  evidently  con- 
sider the  cost  of  rubber  a  sufficient  guide  to  fixing  of 
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prices  for  rubber  goods — the  latter  to  go  up  or  down 
automatically  with  the  former.  That  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, however,  is  true,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
rubber  goods  do  not  go  into  consumption  at  any  fixed 
interval  after  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  At  the 
moment  when  rubber  may  be  purchased  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  the  year,  a  manufacturer  may  be  putting  into 
goods  material  for  which  he  has  paid  extreme  high 
prices,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  safer  plan,  therefore,  for  a 
manufacturer  to  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform 
price  for  his  products,  rather  than  to  disturb  the  trade 
by  adding  something  should  rubber  rise  inordinately 
or  taking  ofif  something  when  the  price  goes  below 
normal. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  study  of  crude  rubber  prices 
for  several  years  past,  compared  with  the  profits  stated 
by  the  rubber  company  report  before  us,  fails  to  reveal 
any  connection  whatever.  A\'e  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing figures  indicating  the  percentage,  in  each  of 
eight  years,  of  operating  profits  as  compared  with  the 
total  of  sales: 

1902 2.2  per  cent.  1906 14.9  per  cent. 

1903 8.9  per  cent.  1907 11. 7  per  cent. 

1904 7.8  per  cent.  1908 10.7  per  cent. 

1905 15.2  per  cent.  1909 17.6  per  cent. 

Crude  rubber  was  exceptionally  low  in  1902,  the 
year  in  which  the  smallest  rate  of  profit  was  reported, 
and  at  the  highest  level  on  record  in  1905,  when  the 
rate  of  profit  was  the  highest  for  any  year  with  one 
exception.  Certainly  the  price  of  rubber  was  not  the 
controlling  factor.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  heavy  outlay 
for  other  raw  materials  than  rubber,  and  the  cost  of 
all  those  would  have  to  be  studied  in  a  full  analysis  of 
factory  profits — but  that  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  possibility  that 
improvements  and  economies  have  been  introduced  in 
the  rubber  manufacture,  such  as  to  place  it  on  a 
sounder  foundation  than  at  some  time  in  the  past.  The 
situation  on  the  whole — and  we  do  not  imply  that  a 
single  company,  whose  report  happens  just  to  have 
been  issued,  makes  up  the  whole  situation — appears 
a  favorable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  producers  of  rub- 
ber looking  forward  to  a  steady  market. 


COST  OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 


WE  have  been  asked  whether  the  reports  of  cost 
of  rubber  on  some  of  the  Eastern  plantations 
may  not  have  been  figured  out  unduly  low,  by  some 
trick  of  bookkeeping,  in  order  to  afTect  favorably  the 
sale  of  shares  in  the  planting  companies.  No  fact  that 
has  come  to  our  notice  would  seem  to  justify  such 
thought.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  important  rubber  produc- 
ing companies  is  in  the  hands,  at  least  in  part,  of  men 
who  have  long  been  connected  with  the  management 
of  tea  joint  stock  companies.  These,  as  a  rule,  have 
been    profitable,    under   honest    management,    without 


scandal  of  any  kind,  and  the  rubber  planters  seem  to 
be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  tea  estate  man- 
agers. Besides,  those  actively  in  control  of  the  large 
rubber  estates  whose  reports  have  been  analyzed  in 
those  pages  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  too  well  satisfied 
with  their  investment  to  be  anxious  to  sell  their  shares. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  to  fig- 
ure out  the  actual  cost  of  rubber,  particularly  on  es- 
tates which  are  "in  bearing"  only  in  part,  and  where 
the  labor  employed  must  be  devoted  more  or  less  to 
the  care  of  the  young  and  unproductive  rubber.  But 
there  are  some  estates  on  which  considerable  tracts 
have  been  productive  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
where  presumably  a  fixed  labor  force  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  tapping  and  curing  alone,  and  here  it  should 
be  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  these  opera- 
tions. The  cost  of  shipment  and  selling  is  an  even 
more  simple  matter.  It  is  such  items  that  are  dealt 
with  in  current  reports  on  the  cost  of  plantation  rub- 
ber. After  an  estate  becomes  productive  throughout, 
the  charge  in  respect  of  capital  invested  will  apply 
alike  to  every  pound  of  rubber  produced,  when  the 
cost  will  be  much  simplified. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  such  estimates  of  cost  as  have 
been  made  public  in  recent  company  reports  have  been 
made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  they  are  fairly 
accurate,  at  least.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
cost  of  the  350,688  pounds  of  rubber  marketed  last 
year  by  The  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the 
"fact  that  it  realized  $355,317.24  (gold)  net,  and  that— 
with  minor  income  items  of  86,097.72 — they  were  able 
to  show  net  profits  of  $224,980.50,  after  paying  all  es- 
tate and  office  expenses,  with  a  capital  issue  of  only 
$666,954.83,  would  indicate  that  the  holders  of  the 
shares  need  not  be  eager  sellers.  Besides,  this  rubber 
was  gathered  on  less  than  800  acres,  while  the  com- 
pany have  three  times  as  much  more  planted  and  paid 
for,  which  is  expected  to  come  to  a  fappable  stage 
within  a  \'ery  few  years. 


Taft  .«iT  the  tee, — Now  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  given  the  weight  of  his  sporting  preference  to  golf  and  his 
avoirdupois  to  the  problem  of  a  long  drive,  he  has  become  arj 
object  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade.  As  a  loyal  son  of  Ohio 
he  undoubtedly  uses  the  Haskell  ball,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  born  and  brought  up  there.  If  he  can  get  all  of  his  energy 
and  one-half  of  his  muscle  behind  a  good  swipe  ofif  the  tee  he 
ought  to  do  something  like  900  yards  and  establish  a  new 
record. 


And  why  not  resinless  l.^tex.? — Since  scientists  have  been 
able  to  secure  the  seedless  orange,  the  spineless  cactus  and  the 
cobless  corn,  why  not  resinless  latex?  This  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  plant  wizard  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


Sir  D.\niel  Morris,  k.  c.  m.  g.,  whose  retirement  from  the  post 
of  imperial  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  British  West 
Indies  we  reported  recently,  has  been  appointed  scientific  adviser 
to  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  respect  of 
tropical  agriculture. 
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RECLAIMED  RUBBER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


n'OLLOWING  a  decision  of  the  United  States  customs  ap- 
*■  .  praisers  at  New  York,  admitting  imports  of  reclaimed  rub- 
ber free  of  duty  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  I,  1909 — 
page  28s],  the  treasury  department  at  Washington  has  issued  an 
order  to  the  collector  at  New  York,  the  full  text  of  which  fol- 
lows. It  will  be  seen  that  such  material  will  ni  w  be  duti;;ble 
at  20  per  cent : 

(T.   D.   29.731. 
Recovered  Rubber — Le.\ther  Strips,  Etc. 

Rubber  recovered  from  old  scrap,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  dutiable  as 
non-enumerated    manufactured    article,    under    section    6.    tariff   act    of    1897. 

Treasury  Department,  May  6,   1909. 
Collector   of   Customs.   New    York: 

Sir:  The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  a 
decision  dated  the  8th  ultimo,  Abstract  21,030  (T.  D.  29,690),  held 
that  certain  reclaimed  or  recovered  rubber  from  old  scrap,  boots 
and  shoes  and  automobile  tires,  was  entitled  to  admission  free 
of  duty  under  paragraph  579  of  the  tariff  act,  relating  to  crude 
rubber,  scrap  rubber,  etc.,  the  merchandise  having  been  assessed 
with  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  manufacturers 
of  rubber  under  paragraph  449  of  the  said  act. 

.\fter  a  careful  consideration  of  this  question,  the  Depart- 
ment is  of  the  opinion  that  the  merchandise  is  a  non-enumerated 
manufactured  article,  and  you  are  accordingly  directed  to  classify 
future  importations  thereof  under  section  6  of  the  tarifl  act  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  falorcm.     Respectfully,     . 

J.\MES  B.  REYNOLDS,  .■\ssistant  Secretary. 
An  amendment  has  been  prepared  to  the  tariff  bill  now  pend- 
ing at  Washington  specifying  reclaimed  rubber  among  dutiable 
imports,  and  fixing  a  rate  therefor.  This  matter  will  be  treated 
more  fully  when  the  congress  has  finished  its  work  and  the 
new  schedules  become  law. 


NEW   AMAZON    BANKING   CONDITIONS. 


I T  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  proposals  in 
*  Brazil  for  the  valorization  of  rubber  [see  The  Indi.'^  Rubber 
World,  May  i,  1909 — page  281]  to  note  here  an  extract  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Banco  do  Brazil,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders  in  April,  for  a  translation  of  which  from 
the  Portuguese  we  are  indebted  to  The  Brazilian   Rez-inv : 

"The  establishment  of  the  Para  agency  has  regulated  exchange 
operations  in  Manaos  and  Para,  between  which  markets  bills 
used  to  be  constantly  offering,  with  the  result  that  speculation 
was  ever  present,  a  state  of  affairs  which  was  most  prejudicial 
to  the  interest  of  this  rich  and  fertile  region. 

"The  rise  in  rubber,  after  the  crisis  which  had  completely  dis- 
organized trade,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  business  in  the  .Amazon 
valley.  The  price  of  rubber  indeed  rose  to  60  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ruling  during  the  last  crop. 

'"How  much  help  the  bank  gave  by  establishing  these  agencies 
is  recognized  by  all  those  interested,  for  it  relieved  holders  of 
rubber  from  the  prejudicial  system  of  dependence  on  exporters 
for  cash  advances  and  the  supply  of  plant. 

"The  high  rate  of  interest  and  discounts  at  Manaos  is  caused 
by  heavy  local  expenditure  and  by  greater  risk  in  business  trans- 
actions ;  in  the  meantime  the  agency  is  working  under  much 
better  conditions  than  those  offered  by  capitalists  and  exporters, 
who  exact  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  on  loans,  a  fact  which  is 
proved  by  the  registers  of  business  done  and  of  mortgages  and 
loans." 

It  is  evident  from  these  paragraphs  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  Amazon  rubber  markets,  advances 
are  being  made  by  the  bank  mentioned  through  its  agencies 
established  recently  at  Para  and  Manaos.  upon  locally  held 
stocks  of  rubber  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  trade. 
The  net  profits  of  the  Manaos  branch  during  the  second  half  of 


the  fiscal  year  were  265,212  milreis;  the  Para  profits  were 
smaller,  but  the  central  management  of  the  bank  are  hopeful  as 
to  later  results.  

COTTON    PRODUCTION   IN   AFRICA. 

■"THE  sixtli  annual  convention  of  the  International  Federation 
*■  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
was  held  during  the  past  month  in  Milan,  Italy,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  400  delegates,  representing  virtually  all  cotton- 
growing  or  cotton-using  countries.  The  conference  closed  on 
May  19.  Much  attention  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  methods 
and  suggestions  of  increasing  the  production  of  cotton,  the 
supply  of  which  is  regarded  as  insufficient.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  cotton  industry  of  the  w-orld  is  developing  at  the  rate  of  2}^ 
per  cent,  per  year,  and  with  the  expected  recovery  from  the 
business  depression  which  has  prevailed  so  widely  during  the 
past  year  or  two  it  is  expected  that  more  rapid  development  will 
take  place.  This  would  give  a  further  stimulus  to  the  growing 
of  cotton  in  the  various  countries  other  than  the  United  States  in 
which  attempts  in  this  direction  are  already  making. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  was  reported  to  have 
had  a  setback  first  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  drought 
throughout  West  Africa,  and  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  believed  that  when  trade  revives  there  will 
arise  an  enormously  increased  demand  for  cotton.  It  has  been 
proved  that  large  quantities  of  cotton  can  be  produced  in  the 
British  empire,  and  all  that  remains  to  bring  this  about  is  time, 
perseverance  and  the  necessary  capital.  The  total  production 
under  the  auspices  of  this  association  during  the  last  year  was 
23,000  bales  of  the  value  of  £360,000. 

Cotton  growing  in  the  French  colonies,  according  to  a  report 
of  the  .\ssociation-Cotonniere-Colonial,  has  not  shown  satis- 
factory progress.  The  report  of  the  Kolonial-Wirtschaftlichen 
Komitee  on  the  state  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  German 
colonies  says  that  favorable  development  has  been  made  in  Togo, 
where  the  output  last  year  was  1,691  bales  against  1.205  bales  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  secretary  of  the  cotton  committee  of 
the  Moscow-  Exchange  made  a  favorable  report  on  cotton  grow- 
ing in  Russian  Central  Asia. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  study  of  all  reports  pre- 
sented, that  the  United  States  will  long  continue  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  cotton  supplies.  Another  matter  discussed  was  the 
desirability  of  reserves  of  cotton  being  created  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  more  steady  prices  and  discouraging  speculation 
in  the  raw  material,  though  no  agreement  was  reached  as  to  a 
satisfactory  method  of  bringing  about  such  reserve. 


A  RUBBER  TRUST  WITH  WINGS. 


AT  .1  dinner  of  the  .Academy  of  Political  Science  ni  New  York, 
Mi>s  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  widely  known  writer  on"  "trusts," 
in  discussing  the  pending  Payne  tariff  bill,  said : 

"Mr.  Payne  has  done  nothing  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  rubber 
shoe  trust." 

Considering  how  seldom  Miss  Tarbell  has  anything  favorable 
to  say  about  the  trusts,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  she  has 
found   one   with   angelic  attributes. 


A  VERY  successful  agricultural  show  was  held  recently  at 
Coomassie  in  the  British  protectorate  of  .Ashanti,  West  Africa, 
at  which  several  silver  cups  were  offered  as  prizes  by  Sir  .Alfred 
Jones,  of  England.  The  cup  offered  for  the  best  display  of 
rubber  was  won  by  a  native  for  samples  prepared  from  the 
Funtumia  clastica,  both  with  the  juice  of  the  Batinia  veticulata 
and  by  a  steam  process. 

At  the  recent  Uganda  Exhibition  in  British  East  Africa,  a 
leading  feature  was  the  display  of  rubber  and  other  native 
products,  made  by  the  Mabira  Forest   (Uganda)   Rubber  Co. 
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The   Editor's   Book  Table. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  INDIA.  BEING  AN  ABRIDG- 
ment  of  "The  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India."  By  Sir 
George  Watt,  c.  i.  e.,  li.  b.,  c.  m.,  ll.  d.  •  -  -  Published  Under  the 
Authoritv  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  New 
York:  E'.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1908.  [Cloth.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  viii  +  1189. 
Price,  S5  net.] 

THE  monumental  work  of  Watt,  of  which  this  is  a  condensa- 
tion and  revision,  from  the  same  hand,  was  completed 
about  15  years  ago,  in  ten  bulky  volumes,  since  which  time 
the  whole  has  been  the  chief  authority  in  its  field.  There  was  no 
product  of  India,  native  or  cultivated,  concerning  which  it  did 
not  present  comprehensive  and  accurate  information — it  was,  in 
short,  a  marvelous  book.  In  time,  the  edition  of  the  book  having 
become  exhausted,  and  owing  to  the  desirability  of  including  in 
it  information  of  a  later  date,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  the  one  volume  work  now  before  us.  In  plan  it  resem- 
bles the  earlier  "Dictionary,"  particularly  in  embracing  so  many 
references  to  printed  sources  of  information  on  all  the  subjects 
treated.  India-rubber,  as  a  product  of  India,  comes  in  for  notice 
at  considerable  length,  including  the  various  species,  other  than 
native,  that  have  been  placed  under  cultivation  in  the  empire. 

THE  COPPER  HANDBOOK.  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  COPPER  INDUS- 
try  of  the  World.  Volume  VIII.  Houghton,  Michigan;  Horace  J. 
Stevens,  compiler  and  publisher.  1908.  [Qoth.  8vo.  Pp.  1500.  Price, 
S3-] 

One  can  hardly  even  glance  through  this  book  without  gaining 
an  enlarged  idea  of  the  importance  to  the  world  of  copper.  This 
metal  is  treated  from  every  new  point — its  occurrence  in  nature, 
its  mining,  and  its  applications  in  the  industries  and  otherwise. 
The  very  large  employment  of  copper  in  the  electrical  field  makes 
it  of  no  little  interest  to  a  branch  of  the  india-rubber  trade,  and 
from  the  recent  increase  in  the  uses  of  electricity  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  insulation  of  copper  wires  with  rubber  will  see 
an  even  greater  expansion.  The  statistical  department  is  very 
full,  and  no  fewer  than  6,767  copper  mining  companies,  through- 
out the  world,  are  mentioned  by  name  and  details  of  interest 
given  in  regard  to  them.  The  Copper  Handbook  appears 
annually. 

TAPIOCA  AS  A  CATCH-CKOP  FOR  PARA  RUBBER.  BY  E. 
Mathieu.  Singapore:  Straits  Times  Press,  Limited.  1908.  [Paper. 
8vo.   Pp.   34.     Price,   $1.] 

The  author  of  this  very  practical  brochure  has  had  such 
experience  in  planting  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malaya  as 
to  give  him  right  to  a  'hearing  on  the  subject  noted.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tapicoca  or  manioc  (Maiiihot  uti!issim<i),  which  is  of 
not  a  little  importance,  centers  largely  in  Malaya,  and  Mr. 
Mathieu  is  convinced  that  its  growth  on  the  same  premises  with 
Para  rubber,  already  in  progress,  is  bound  to  become  very 
profitable  and  to  extend,  in  support  of  which  belief  he  presents 
detailed  estimates. 

VERSLAG  VAN  HET  CAOUTCHOUC-CONGRESS  GEHOUDEN  TE 
Djeraber  op  19,  20  en  21  October,  1907.  Uitgegeven  Door  de  Vereeniging 
tot  Bevordering  van  Landbouw  en  Nijverheid  te  Djember,  met  Mede- 
■ft'erking  ven  het  Departement  van  Landbouw -te  Buitenzorg.  Batavia: 
Landsdrukkerij.      1908.      [Paper.     8vo.      Pp.   iv.    -|-    175    +   23   plates.] 

This  volume  illustrates  the  thoroughness  and  painstaking 
which  characterize  the  work  of  the  Dutch  colonial  authorities  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  likewise  of  the  planters  and  others  who 
figure  in  the  progress  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  rubber  congress  held  at  Djember,  in  eastern  Java, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  association  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural 
department  at  Buitenzorg.  A  total  membership  of  98  was  regis- 
tered, for  the  most  part  engaged  practically  in  planting  rubber,  the 
others  being  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  their  interest — 
members  of  scientific  staffs  and  the  like.  The  congress  covered 
a  wide  range,  and  the  volume  before  us  contains  a  synopsis  of 
the  formal  addresses  and  of  the  resulting  discussions,  together 
with   appendixes   containing   summaries   of   value,    from  various 


sources,  supplementing  the  major  part  of  the  book.  The  sub- 
jects ^covered  embrace  the  suitability  of  the  various  rubber 
species  for  cultivation  under  various  conditions,  cultural  methods 
for  Hevea,  Ficus,  etc.,  tapping  and  coagulation  processes,  and 
generally,  the  whole  field  of  plantation  rubber  production,  includ- 
ing'tree  maladies  and  pests.  The  congress  may  be  described  aj 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  held  in  connection  with 
rubber,  and  its  success  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Netherlands  commission  for  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition  in  London  a  year 
later. 

LE  CAOUTCHOUC  ET  SES  ORIGINES.  PAR  DR.  ROBERT  HEN- 
riques.  Traduit  de  I'.AUemand  par  M.  .'Xmedee  Fayol.  Paris:  .'\ugustin 
Qlallamel.  1909.  [Paper.  8vo.  Pp.  48  +  folding  tables.  Price,  3 
francs.] 

CULTURE  DU  CAOUTCHOUC  EN  COLOMBIE.  PAR  DR.  CARL  OTTO 
Weber.  Traduit  de  I'Allemand  par  M.  Amedee  Fayol.  Paris:  Augustin 
Challamel.      1909.      [Paper.      8vo.      Pp.    56.      Price,   2    francs.] 

The  monograph  on  rubber  and  its  sources,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Henriques,  was  so  comprehensive  and  so  accurate  that  the  trans- 
lator into  French  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  additions, 
although  the  original  appeared  more  than  ten  years  ago.  In  this 
shape  it  doubtless  will  prove  of  value  to  many  persons  to  whom 
French  is  more  familiar  than  the  original  German. 

The  second  title  relates  to  a  translation  of  a  report  by  the  late 
Dr.  Weber,  whose  studies  of  rubber  led  him  to  make  a  visit  to 
South  America,  where  he  dealt  with  both  wild  and  planted 
rubber.  These  two  brochures  are  recent  additions  to  the  valu- 
able Bibliotheque  d' Agriculture  Coloniale  published  by  Challamel. 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  MANICA 
and  Sofala.  By  W.  H.  Johnson,  F.  L.  s.  London:  Whitehead,  Morris 
&  Co.,  Limited.     1908.      ["Paper.     Large  8vo.      Pp.   39.     Price,    i    shilling.] 

Published  for  the  Cia.  de  Mogambique,  concessionaires  of  a 
large  district  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Much  forest  rubber  has 
been  obtained  here,  and  plantations  are  being  formed. 

AU  PAYS  DU  CAOUTCHOUC.  LE  NORD  DU  BRESIL,  LA  REGION 
de  I'Amazonie,  du  Para,  et  de  Matto-Grosso.  L'Avinir  du  _  Pays — 
I'Alliance  des  Peuples  Latins.  Par  Paul  Theodore- Vibert.  Paris:  So- 
ciete   des   Etudes  Portugaises.      1908.      [Paper.      i2mo.      Pp.    18.] 

A  LECTURE  on  the  wealth  in  rubber  of  the  Amazon,  in  Paris, 
before  the  society  named  on  the  title  page. 

OTHER    BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATIS- 
tics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  Octo- 
tier  31,  1908.  Camden:  Sinnickson  Chew  &  Sons  Co.  1909.  [Cloth. 
8vo.    Pp.    XI1-I-390-] 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
Industrial  Statistics  [of  Rhode  Island],  made  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  January  Session,  1909.  Providence:  E.  L.  Freeman  Co.  1908. 
[Cloth.      8vo.    Pp.    1168.] 

THE  VALORIZATION  OF  COFFEE  IN  BRAZIL.  A  LECTURE 
Delivered  Before  the  Members  of  the  Antwerp  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Colonial  Questions.  By  F.  Ferreira  Ramos,  Civil  Engineer,  San  Paulo. 
Antwerp:    T.    E.    Buschmann.      1907.      [Paper.     8vo.    Pp.    208.] 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
States,  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1908.  (Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics.)  Washington:  Government  Prmtmg 
Office.      190S.      [aoth.      4to.      Pp.    1222.] 

THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK.  YEAR  BOOK. 
1909.      New  York:     1909.      [Paper.     8vo.   Pp.   94.] 

RESULTS  OF  PURCHASING  COAL  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  SPECI- 
fications.  By  John  Shober  Burrows.  With  a  paper  on  Burning  the 
Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite  for  Heat  and  Power  Purposes.  By  Dwight 
T.  Randall  (United  States  Geological  Survey— Bulletin  378.)  Wash- 
ington:   Government  Printing  Office.      1909.      [Paper.     8vo.      Pp.  44.] 

IN  CURRENT  PERIODICALS. 

Note  sur  le  "Chingane"  arbre  a  Caoutchouc  de  I'Afrique  Orientale 
Portugaise.  By  A.  de  Saldanha  e  Castro.  [Newly  discovered  tree,  called 
locally  "chingane";  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  a  new  species  of  Mascaren- 
liasia  or  only  a  variety  of  Mascarenhasia  elastica,  which  yield  the  rubber 
called  "rugoa."]=/OMr»a/  d'Agriculture  Tropicale,  Paris.  IX-93  (Mar.  31, 
'09).     Pp.   65-68.  „     , 

L'Entretien  du  Sol  dans  Ics  Plantations  A'Hez'eas.  By  O.  Labro^.  [Deals 
with  keeping  soil  in  condition. ]=/OMr«a/  d'Agriculture,  Paris.     IX-93    (Mar. 

kochmals  die  Zukunft  des  Para-Kautschuks  am  Amazonas.  By  D.  Sand- 
mann.=Oi7r    Trapeitpflanccr,    Berlin.      XIII-4    (-'^pr.    '09).    Pp.    153-199. 

Termcs  Gcstroi.  By  Walter  Towgood.  [Report  on  the  white  ait  pest  in 
rubber  plantations,  which  the  author  deems  of  importance  and  d  imanding 
prompt  treatment,  though  affording  no  grounds  for  the  alarmia- ;]=^gTt- 
cuHural  Bulletin,   Singapore.     VIII-3    (Mar.    '09).      Pp.   97-104. 
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PROFITS  OF   THE   ANGLO-MALAY   RUBBER   CO. 

THE  third  annual  report  of  Tlie  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  contains  details  regarding  their  plantations  in 
Malaya  of  even  greater  interest  than  those  given  in  these 
pages  regarding  the  same  company  lust  a  year  ago.  Last  year 
the  average  yield  of  all  the  trees  tapped  was  just  3.29  pounds. 
During  the  14  months,  prior  to  that  year  the  average  was  1.6S 
pounds  per  tree.  But  during  1908  about  13,000  eleven  year  old 
trees  on  the  company's  "Ayer  Augat"  estate  gave  an  average 
of  5  pounds  of  dry  rubber;  the  trees  on  "Batang  Kali"  averaged 
4J4  pounds,  and  "Linsum"  3J4  pounds.  The  report  gives  the 
net  sales  result,  and  not  the  gross  price  obtained,  working  out 
at  an  average  for  the  year  of  4s.  2d.  [^$1,015.3].  The  rubber  is 
considered  to  have  cost  is.  ^d.  [=32.4  cents],  which  would  in- 
dicate a  profit  of  68.9  cents  per  pound.  The  rubber  crop  was 
350,688  poimds,  derived  from  less  than  800  acres,  or  about  440 
pounds  per  acre.  The  company  now  have  3,364  acres  under 
rubber,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  yield,  when  all  the  trees  are 
tappable,  a  total  yield  of  nearly  1,500,000  pounds  is  indicated. 
The  tapping  and  curing  cost  per  pound  on  their  principal  estate 
was  reduced  from  27.02  cents  (silver)  in  1907  to  20.63  cents  in 
1908,  the  latter  figure  being  equivalent  to  cents,  gold.  The 
amount  realized  from  rubber  sales  during  the  year. was  i73.oiJ 
i-s.  lorf.  [=$355.3i7-77]. 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS. 

The  Selangor  Rubber  Co.,  Limited — Federated  Malay  States : 
1906.  1907.  1008. 

Yield    (pounds)     "0,577  120,524  189.979 

Selling  price,  net 5^.   i^d.  3s.   ioj4rf.  4s.  4iid. 

Dividends 40%  41.6%  75% 

A  small  proportion  of  the  yield  has  been  from  "rambong" 
(Ficits),  which  latter  will  gradually  be  cut  out,  as  the  interpolated 
Para  trees  become  large  enough.  The  Hcvca  trees  on  130  acres 
are  reported  to  have  yielded  about  6  pounds  of  rubber  each  dur- 
ing 1908  on  the  continuous  tapping  system — 1.  c,  a  cut  every 
second  day  throughout  the  twelve  months. 

The  Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.,  Limited — Federated  Malay 
States : 

1906.  1907.  1908. 

Yield    (pounds)    91,703  224.778  350,688 

Selling    price,    net 4s.   iij^a,  3^.  gd.  4s.  2d. 

Dividends 18%  2o7o  30% 

Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates,  Limited — Federated 
Malay  States : 

1906.  1907.                    1908. 

Yield    (pounds)    32.693  63,615                    111.585 

Selling  price,  net ....  ....                 4s.  2%d. 

Dividends 10%  10%                      I7J4% 

The  average  yield  per  tree  in  1908  was  practically  3.4  pounds. 
Highlands    and    Lowlands    Para    Rubber    Co.,    Limited — Fed- 
erated Malay  States : 

1906.  1907.  1908. 

Yield    (pounds)    134,283  193.507  222,287 

Selling    price,     net 5*.  2%d.  4s.  ofid.  4s.  3d. 

Dividends 11%  12^%  iS% 

The  yield  on  "Highlands"  estate  was  2.87  pounds  per  tree 
and  on  "Batu  Unjor"  2.46  pounds. 

The  Golden  Hope  Rubber  State,  Limited — Federated  Malay 
States : 

1906.  1907.  1908. 

Yield    (pounds)    2,400  5.591  14.075 

Selling  price,  net 3f-  7'/3d.  4s.  }'/id. 

Dividends 5%  6%  89i 

The  tapping  cost  in  1908  is  reported  to  have  been  less  than  u 
cents  (silver)  per  pound. 

GOOD  YIELD  ON  PATALING  ESTATES. 

At  the  si.xth  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  The  Pataling 
Rubber   Estates    Syndicate,   Limited     (London,   March   31),   thj 


Planters   Are    Doing. 

report    for    the    year    1908   contained   details    which    permit    the 
following   comparative   statement   to   be   made : 

1905.         1906.         1907.         1908. 

Rubber    produced     (pounds) 25,690  43.310         58,064         80,922 

Average     net     price     realized 5S.  5a.  5S.  1  7/i6d.  3s  8>^d.  4s.  3Md. 

.'Vbovc     equivalent     to $1.31  M  $1,245^       $0.89^^       $1.05 

Dividends     20%  40%            35%             4S% 

The  number  of  trees  tapped  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  average  yield  per  tree  in  1905,  the  first  year  of  tapping,  was 
one  pound.  The  company  now  have  35,730  rubber  trees,  planted 
more  than  six  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  last 
year's  production  was  gained  from  these.  The  cost  of  tapping 
and  scrapping  has  declined  steadily,  viz. :  22V3  cents  (silver)  per 
pound  in  1906;  1654  cents  in  1907;  and  less  than  13  cents  in 
1908.  Thirteen  cents  in  Straits  money  is  equal  to  73-4  cents  in 
United  States  money.  The  total  cost  of  the  crop  f.  o.  b.  at  Port 
Swettenham  in   1908  was  24-%   cents,  gold. 

RUBBER    PLANTING   IN    THE   DUTCH   EAST    INDIES. 

The  table  which  appeared  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  last 
month  (page  243),  giving  the  amount  of  capital  of  companies 
formed  to  plant  rubber  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  compiled 
from  the  Bulletin  dc  I'Association  dcs  Plantcurs  de  Caoutchouc, 
in  a  later  issue  of  which  the  figures  are  modified,  on  account  of 
the  liquidation  of  some  of  the  companies  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  new  figures  are  as  follows : 

In  Java: 

Dutch   companies fiorins  3,426,000 

British    companies 5,820,000 

Belgian    and    French    companies 6,670,000 

German    companies 904,000 

In  Sumatra.  Borneo  and  Riotne: 

Dutch    companies 1,350,000 

British    companies 14,254,000 

Belgian  and  French  companies 7,850,000 

German    companies 1,335,000 

Total    florins  41,609,000 

[Total  equivalent  to  $16,768,427.] 

FRIENDS  OF  RUBBER  PLANTING. 

O.N  the  initiative  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  in  London,  close  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished with  the  newer  Association  des  Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc, 
of  Antwerp.  The  chairman,  the  vice-chairman  and  secretary  of 
each  organization  have  been  made  honorary  members  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Alexander  Bethune  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Rubber  Growers'  Association,  succeeding  Mr.  Henry  Kerr 
Rutherford,  who  remains  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Bethune  has  long  been  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Times  of  Ceylon,  and  is  a  director  in  half  a  dozen  com- 
panies planting  rubber  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  some  time  government  mycologist  in 
Ceylon  and  later  director  of  agriculture  and  botanist  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  is  going  to  Trinidad,  having  accepted 
the  post  of  assistant  director  in  the  new  department  of  agricul- 
ture there.  This  appointment  is  not  in  the  nature  of  making  Mr. 
Carruthers  a  successor  to  Mr.  John  Hinchley  Hart,  f.  l.  s.,  who 
resigned  recently  as  superintendent  of  the  Trinidad  botanic  gar- 
dens, but  in  view  of  Mr.  Carruthcrs's  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  rubber  culture,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  botanic  gardens 
will  be  under  the  care  of  the  new  department,  he  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  continue  the  excellent  work  in  relation  to  rubber 
in  the  British  West  Indies  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hart. 

Dr.  John  C.  Willis,  director  of  the  Ceylon  botanic  gardens,  has 
taken  a  year's  leave  and  is  now  in  Europe.  After  consulting  an 
oculist  at  Wiesbaden,  Dr.  Willis  will  represent  Ceylon  at  the 
Darwin  centenary  celebrations  at  Cambridge  in  June. 
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Young  "Hevea"  Rubber  on  the  Pahang  Plantation,  May,  1909. 


AMERICANS    PLANTING    RUBBER    IN    THE     EAST. 


READERS  of  The  India  Rubber  World  are  familiar  with 
the  prominence  of  the  Waterhoiise  family  in  the  Cear,\ 
rubber  plantations  that  have  been  installed  in  the  territory  of 
Hawaii.  They  may  not  perhaps  be  so  well  aware  that  the 
same  enterprising  Americans  have  taken  up 
land  in  the  Malay  States  and  have  already 
made  notable  progress  in  planting  Hevea 
rubber.  They  have  done  this  by  incorpo- 
rating two  comfianies,  the  capital  being  sub- 
scribed   by    business    men    in    Hawaii. 

One  of  these  plantations,  owned  by  the 
Tanjong  Olak  Rubber  Plantation  Co., 
Limited  [see  The  India  Rubber  World. 
November  i,  1907 — page  43],  with  1,450 
acres  on  the  Muar  river,  in  the  state  of 
Johore,  now  employs  some  600  men  and  has 
1,000  acres  planted  to  Hevea.  The  oldest  rub- 
ber on  this  plantaiton  is  2}^  years  old.  After 
experimenting  with  Chinese  and  Malay  la- 
bor, the  company  has  finally  settled  down  to 
the  use  of  Javanese  coolies.  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $200,000  gold,  all  paid  in. 

The  second  company  operated  by  the 
same  group — The  Pahang  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  [see  The  India  Rubber  World, 
February  i.  1907] — owns  some  2,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  state  of  Pahang,  about  60 
miles  from  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  is  connected 
with  that  center  by  an  e.xcelleiit  automobile 
road  over  which  an  auto  'bus  makes  regular 
trips.      This    company    is    incorporated     for 


Pahang    Plant.^tion. 
[Hevea  rubber  at  i8  months.  1 


SijO.cco.     Both  of  the  plantations  are  well  situated  and  are  under 
the  direct  charge  of  experienced   Scotch  superintendents.  ' 

While  thus  active  in  planting  rubber  in  the  East,  the  Messrs. 
Waterhouse  and  their  associates  in  Hawaii  continue  their  in- 
terest in  the  plantations  established  by  them  some  years  ago  in 
that  territory,  and  are  active  members  of  the  local  Rubber 
Growers'  Association.  Mr.  F.  T.  P.  Water- 
house,  who  recently  published  an  informing 
report  on  rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon  and 
Malaya,  after  a  visit  to  those  regions,  recent- 
ly spent  some  weeks  in  Mexico,  presumably 
in  a  study  of  the  plantations  of  Castilloa 
clastica. 

The  February  Philil>pinc  Agricultural  Re- 
vieiv  (Vol.  II.,  No.  2)  is  devoted  mainly  to 
india-rubber,  prominence  being  given  to  a 
reprint  of  Mr.  F.  T.  P.  Waterhouse's  report 
on  rubber  cultivation  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
[see  The  India  Rubbeji  World,  February  i, 
1909 — page  172].  The  Review  also  quotes 
from  a  report  by  Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  of  the 
Hawaii  agricultural  experiment  station,  on 
"Systems  of  Tapping  Ceara  Rubber  Trees." 
Gradually  a  very  interesting  volume  of  lit- 
erature relating  to  rubber  culture  is  being 
compiled   under  United   States  auspices. 

For  example,  the  Philippine  Agricultural 
Review  mentions  the  Compania  General  de 
Tabacos  de  Filipinas.  the  owners  of  largo 
tracts  of  land  in  the  province  of  Tarlac,  as 
contemplating  the  planting  of  rubber,  either 
Castilloa  or  Hevea,  and  many  other  evidences 
exist  of  interest  in  the  Philippines  in  rubber. 


Tanjong  Olak   Rubber  Plantation. 

[Nursery  of  Hevea  at   3    months.      Coolie   lines  on   the    right.] 


Tanjong  Olak  Rubber  Plantation. 

[Hevea   at   2^    years.     One  of  the   drains.] 
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THE    BUDGET 
AND    PETKOL. 


AS  I  write  the  almost  universal  topic  of  conversation  is  the 
Budget,  with  increased  taxation.  The  only  point  which 
calls  for  notice  here  is  the  tax  on  petrol*  and  the  in- 
creased tax  on  motor  cars.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
prophesy  disaster  to  the  motor  car  industry  through  these  taxes, 
but  such  fears  will  no  doubt  prove  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  quite  probable,  though, 
that  the  sale  of  large  cars  will  be  af- 
fected with  a  tax  of  £20  and  3  pence  per  gallon  on  petrol.  These 
large  cars  only  run  about  eight  miles  on  a  gallon  of  petrol,  and 
the  tax  will  therefore  prove  rather  a  heavy  one.  Against  this, 
of  course,  has  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  such  cars 
are  wealthy  people,  who  will  not  deny  themselves  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pounds.  It  is  generally  observed  that 
difficulties  will  arise  about  this  petrol  tax.  It  is  to  be  I'A  pence 
for  commercial  vehicles,  but  there  are  several  cars  which  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  pleasure  at  the  week  end  after  being  used  for 
delivering  goods  during  the  week.  It  is  being  asked  how  such 
cars  are  to  be  classified.  And  then  about  the  petrol.  As  in  the 
Budget  statement  only  petrol  was  mentioned,  but  the  further 
information  had  been  given  that  petrol  is  to  include  benzine, 
benzoline,  and  petroleum  products  generally.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  said  about  Scotch  shale  spiral,  coal  tar  benzol,  and 
certain  coke  oven  products,  all  of  which  are  now  used  to  some 
extent  either  alone  or  in  admixture  with  petrol.  Any  excess 
production  of  solvent  naphtha  will  also,  I  am  told,  be  used  in 
the  future  in  place  of  petrol.  The  petrol  tax  is  estimated  to 
yield  £375,000  per  annum,  which  sum  is  not  to  go  to  the  imperial 
exchequer,  but  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  new  road  authority  to 
be  created,  and  will  be  used  for  improving  and  repairing  roads, 
and  also  for  preventive  measures  against  the  dust  nuisance.  To 
this  purpose  is  also  to  be  devoted  the  increased  tax  on  cars,  so 
that  there  will  be  altogether  about  ifioo,ooo  available  for  road 
improvement.  I  rather  expect  that  the  term  petrol  will  be  made 
to  include  all  spirit  used  for  motor  purposes;  if  not,  the  new  tax 
will  certainly  give  an  impetus  to  the  use  of  the  other  spirits  I 
have  just  mentioned.  So  far  there  has  been  no  regular  ot-  or- 
ganized distribution  of  these  spirits,  and  they  have  been  mainly 
used  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  them  easily. 

An   advertisement   relative   to   the   disposal   of   the   patents   of 
La  Compagnic  du  Caoutchouc  par  le  Latex,  which  appeared  re- 
cently, is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 


TRANSPORTATION 
OF  RUBBER  LATEX. 


The  company  are  the  proprietors  of  two 
patents  granted  to  Dr.  Lucien  Morisse, 
a  Frenchman  who  has  studied  rubber  plants  in  South  America. 
Both  these  patents — at  least  the  British  one — bear  the  date  April 
II,  1905.  The  first  is  entitled  "\  process  for  treating  caoutchpuc 
milks  with  a  view  to  transplanting  them,"  ar.d  the  second  bears 
the  title:  "Direct  utilization  of  caoutchouc  milk."  The  two 
patents  are  now  offered  for  sale,  or  licenses  to  use  them  will 
be  granted.  The  idea  of  utilizing  rubber  latex  in  manufacture 
without  previous  coagulation  was  of  course  proposed  by  Han- 
cock, who  found  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  latex  in  the 
uncoagulated  form  that  he  shortly  abandoned  his  attempts  to 
utilize  it.  Since  then,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  suggestion.  Morisse,  how-ever,  in  his  patent,  claims 
to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  transport,  though  he  calls  upon 
our  old  friend  ammonia  as  the  active  agent  in  his  process.  It 
is,  however,  used  in  a  different  manner  to  what  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  case  of  transporting  the  latex  short  distances  in  the 
forest.     According  to  the  patent,  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  scraped 


STORAGE    OF 
RUBBER    GOODS. 


•Called   gasoline   in   the   United   States. — The   Eijetob. 


or  peeled  where  the  tree  is  tapped,  and  some  ammonia  solution 
or  alkaline  salt  is  put  on.  After  collection  the  latex  is  treated 
in  bulk  with  3  grams  of  ammonia  solution  to  the  100  grams  of 
the  latex.  Some  boiled  water  mixed  with  an  antiseptic,  such  as 
phenol  or  formic  aldehyde,  is  also  added  to  the  transportation 
vessel.  The  second  patent  claims  a  method  of  preparing  formed 
objects  from  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  balata,  of  which  tho 
characteristic  is  that  the  milky  juices  containing  these  matters 
are  poured  directly  into  molds,  in  which  the  gum  is  separated 
and  by  known  means  and  in  certain  cases  vulcanized.  I  may  say 
that  this  is  a  translation  of  the  German  patent  (not  by  myself), 
and  so  its  exact  wording  must  not  be  criticised.  With  regard  to 
these  patents.  T  understand  that  they  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation,  and  tried  by  a  syndicate  in  Paris,  and  that 
Monsieur  Victor  Henri,  professor  at  the  Sarbonne,  was  for  some 
time  chemical  adviser  to  the  syndicate.  This  post  he  resigned 
some  time  last  autumn. 

Occasionally  this  subject  crops  up  for  discussion,  and  although 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  purchasers  of  a  variety  of 
rubber  goods,  it  has  not  been  customary 
for  the  trade  to  give  any  detailed  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  procedure,  except  in 
two  or  three  cases.  In  the  army  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  subject,  and  I  propose  to  give  herewith  the  regulation 
of  the  army  ordnance  service  dealing  with  the  matter.  I  may 
point  out  that  the  subject  is  of  more  importance  in  the  army  than 
in  civil  life  because  certain  classes  of  rubber  goods  are  bought 
in  bulk  to  last  a  considerable  time  of  issue.  That  in  the  case 
of  some  foreign  stations,  goods  may  be  kept  in  store  for  two  years 
before  use,  and  if  found  deficient  at  time  of  issue  a  considerable 
period  must  necessarily  elapse  before  they  could  be  replaced. 

REGULATIONS. 

.\rticles  which  consist  entirely  or  partly  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha, 
and  which  are  not  already  issued  i>ackcd  in  water,  will  be  stored  as  follows: 
Small  articles  niade  with  india-ruhl>ci-.  such  as  gage  glass  rings,  elcctric-wirc, 
tubing,  or  plugs  and  rings  appertaining  to  army  service  corps  harness,  will 
be  issued  in  tins  filled  with  French  chalk,  and  be  as  stored.  Large  articles 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  French  chalk  will  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
having,  if  ixjssible,  an  equable  temperature.  Should  any  small  articles  be 
received  into  store  not  ivacked  in  chalk,  they  will  be  stored  in  water;  also 
very  large  articles  that  cannot  be  kept  in   a  cool,  dark  place. 

It  is  further  ordained  that  small  articles  received  into  store  at  out  sta- 
tions are,  if  not  intended  for  immediate  issue,  to  be  removed  from  the 
hermetically  sealed  tins  and  placed  in  water;  either  in  store  or  on  board 
ship  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tile  extremities  of  insulated  wires  are,  whether  kept  in  water  or  in  chalk, 
to  be  sealed  with  a  cement  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  gutta-percha  and 
pitch. 

Bicycle  tires,  covers  and  inner  tubes,  diving  dresses,  bags  for  limelight 
apparatus,  imbedded  suction  hose,  carriage  buffer  pads  and  washers  arc 
to  be  stored  in  a  dry,  dark  and  cool  place.  If  any  of  these  articles  are 
to  be  kept  in  store  for  a  long  time  they  are  to  be  packed  not  too  tighly  in 
hermetically  sealed   cases. 

The  refusal  of  the  comptroller  general  of  the  Patent  office  to 
allow  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto 
to  register  their  "Maltese  Cross"  trade 
mark  in  England  was  upheld  some 
months  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Neville,  in 
the  clianciry  court.  The  opponents  to  the  registration  were  the 
Birmingham  and  Lcyland  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  who  are  already 
in  possession  of  a  "Maltese  cross"  mark.  The  Toronto  company 
appealed  against  the  decision,  and  the  case  was  heard  in  the 
court  of  appeal  the  last  week  in  April,  when  the  lords  justices 
dismissed  it  with  costs.  This  means,  unless  the  case  goes  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  no  goods  of  Toronto  make,  not  even  boots 
and  shoes,  which  are  not  made  by  the  Leyland  firm,  can  be  sold 
in- Great  Britain  bearing  the  "Maltese  cross"  mark.     According 
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to  the  dictionary  the  Maltese  cross  is  a  cross  with  eight  points, 

and  is  worn  by  the  Knights  of  Malta.     Looking  at  the  Maltese 

crosses  depicted  in  the  advertisements  of  the  firms  mentioned,  it 

is  noticeable  that  they  vary  considerably  from  one  another,  and 

I   don't   see  how    any  one   could   confuse   the   respective   goods 

when  the  illustrations  as  well  as  the  title  Maltese  cross  are  used. 

The  article  on  the  history  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co., 

Limited,   which    appeared   in   the    April   number   of   The   India 

Rubber    World    (page   237),    has   been 

NORTH  BaiTlSH  j.gj^jj   ^jji^   j^Q   lifjlg   interest   in    British 

HUBBEE  00.  ,         •      ,  Ti      1  T  u         n  J 

trade  circles.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  one  of  the  references.  Among  the 
American  works  superintendents  at  Edinburgh,  at  various  times, 
the  name  of  "Mr.  Stevey"  is  mentioned.  Evidently  this  is  a  mis- 
print for  "Storey."  There  was  a  Mr.  Robert  Storey  there  for  a 
short  time  about  i860.  He  came  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  had  been  an  assistant  to  Lewis  Elliott,  so  long  the 
superintendent  of  L.  Candee  &  Co.,  the  rubber  footwear  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Storey's  stay  in  Edinburgh  was  brief,  and  he 
passed  on  to  the  then  newly  established  Russian-American  India- 
Rubber  Co.,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
as  works  manager.  Returning  to  England  he  joined  the  Liver- 
pool Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  as  manager,  from  which  position  he 
retired  about  1873;  afterward  he  continued  a  director  in  the 
company  until  his  death  in  March,  1892,  at  Frankfort-on-the  ■ 
Main,  Germany,  at  the  ripe  age  of  80  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  is  understood  to  have  held  a  considerable  financial 
interest  in  both  the  Russian- American  and  the  Liverpool  Rubber 
companies. 

Whether  the  increasing  use  in  recent  years  of  reclaimed  rub- 
ber has   had   much   effect  upon   the  production  and   sale  of   oil 
substitutes    is   a    matter    in    which    it    is 
SUBSTITUTE.  ^         difficult    to    get    reliable    informa- 

TRADE   NOTES.  .  ^       .  ,,  ■       j      ,,      , 

tion.  It  IS  generally  recognized  that 
owing  to  competition  there  is  very  little  profit  at  the  present  day 
for  the  substitute  manufacturer.  Despite  this,  new  firms  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  field.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  the 
Rubber  Substitute  Co.,  proprietors  Central  Works,  Oxford 
street,  Hull.  This  town  ranks  with  Marseilles  as  a  center  of 
the  oil  seed  crushing  industry,  and  no  doubt  the  making  of  sub- 
stitutes by  firms  connected  with  seed  oil  business  is  associated 
with  advantages  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Another  new  firm  in  the  line  is  T.  Hallas  &  Co.,  of  Cinder- 
hill  Mill,  Halifax  road,  Todmorden.  In  this  case  machinery  has 
also  been  installed  for  the  production  of  reclaimed  rubber. 

A  few  months  ago  I  noticed  the  fact  that  G.  W.  Laughton  & 
Co.,  Limited,  substitute  and  reclaimed  rubber  manufacturers  of 
Clayton,  Manchester,  had  opened  a  branch  works  at  Steinklamm, 
near  Vienna.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  step  was  the 
avoidance  of  the  heavy  duties  they  have  had  to  pay  on  their  ex- 
ports to  Austria.  The  rubber  manufacture  is  being  taken  up 
to  a  certain  extent  at  the  new  works,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  formerly 
of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  W.  T.  Henley's 
Telegraph  Works  Co.,  has  recently  gone  out  to  superintend  the 
operation. 

William  Rowley  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  although  con- 
tinuing their  old  established  business  in  substitutes  and  re- 
claimed rubber,  have  a  special  and  important  department  as 
dealers  in  second-hand  rubber  machinery.  This  branch  may  or 
may  not  be  very  profitable,  but  it  is  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  firm,  and  so  free  from  the  increasing  competition  in  the 
substitute  line. 


WHAT    GIVES    QUALITY    TO    RUBBER. 


"Vulcanization  Tests  in  Plantation  Rubbers,"  by  Clayton  Beadle 
and  H.  P.  Stevens.  According  to  The  Times,  they  described  cer- 
tain chemical  and  physical  tests  made  on  samples  of  rubber  from 
plantation  block,  crepe  and  biscuit  from  young  and  old  trees, 
and  also  a  specimen  of  fine  hard  Para  rubber.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  raw  rubber,  and  on  this  material  vul- 
canized either  with  sulphur  only  or  with  sulphur  and  mineral 
matter.  These  experiments,  together  with  viscosity  tests  on  raw 
and  manufactured  rubber,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method 
employed  in  coagulating  and  treating  the  latex  has  a  greater 
influence  on  Variations  in  the  quality  of  plantation  rubber  than 
any  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  tree. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  SUMMER  COTTAGE. 


THE  President  of  the  United  States,  following  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  will  not  remain  in  Washington  during 
the  hot  months,  and  there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  where 
the  nation's  "summer  capital"  would  be  located  under  the  new 
administration.  Mr.  Taft  has  settled  the  matter  by  leasing  "Stet- 
son cottage,"  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  which  is  shown  in  an 


"Stetson  Cottage,"  Leased  by  President  Taft. 
[At    Burgess    Point,    Beverly,    Massachusetts.      Owned    by    Mr.    Robert    D. 

Evans.] 

accompanying  illustration.  It  is  the  property  of  Robert  Dawson 
Evans,  of  Boston,  the  beginning  of  whose  fortune  were  made 
in  rubber,  and  who  was  sometime  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  Beverly  is  situated  in  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  3 
miles  north  of  Salem,  and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  summer 
residents,  of  about  15,000.  The  estate  which  Mr.  Taft  has 
chosen  is  known  as  one  of  the  beauty  spots  along  the  shore.  The 
"Dawson  cottage,"  at  Beverly,  also  belongs  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  is 
his  summer  residence.  The  cottage  which  President  Taft  is 
taking  has  been  occupied  during  recent  summers  by  Costello  C. 
Converse,  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  a 
director  in  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Evans  of  late  has  been  interested  largely  in  copper,  par- 
ticularly as  one  time  president  and  since  a  director  in  and  largest 
shareholder  of  the  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining 
Co.,  operating  in  Utah.  He  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
recently  as  having  received  $5,000,000  in  cash  for  shares  held  in 
this  company  and  sold  to  a  fellow  director. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  London  section  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,  held  on  May  3,  Dr.   J.  Lewkowitsch  being 
in  the  chair,  among  the  papers  read  and  discussed  was  one  on 


The  United  States  cable  ship  Burnside,  lately  sent  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  interruption  of  the  cable  service  between 
Valdez  and  Sitka,  Alaska,  found  that  it  was  due  to  a  whale 
becoming  tangled  in  the  cable.  More  than  200  feet  of  cable 
was  twisted  into  a  knot,  but  the  cable  did  not  part. 
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The   Relation   of   Patents   to    Progress. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  in  a  public  address,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  patent  laws  had  con- 
tributed to  the  world's  progress  to  an  extent  to  entitle 
it  to  rank  in  importance  with  the  invention  of  printing  and  the 
discovery  of  America.  This  view  of  the  importance  of  patent 
systems  is  shown  by  Frederick  P.  Fish  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  (New  York,  May 
18,  1909).  Mr.  Fish  regards  the  patent  system  of  Great  Britain 
as  dating  from  1558,  and  the  ne.xt  to  be  developed  was  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  patent  granted  in  America,  by  the  way, 
was  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  being  dated  1641.  The 
remarkably  clear  and  well  sustained  argument  made  by  Mr.  Fisk 
is  too  voluminous  even  for  a  synopsis  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  but  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  his  paper: 

"Generally  speaking,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  in  their 
[patent  statutes]  present  form  and  with  their  present  spirit  as 
they  have  been  developed  and  applied  by  the  courts,  they  are 
among  the  most  effective  agents  for  the  promotion  of  our  na- 
tional and  individual  prosperity,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the 
cordial  support  of  all.  They  arc  particularly  entitled  to  recog- 
nition as  a  social  and  industrial  force  of  the  utmost  importance 
by  the  members  of  this  body,  many  of  whom  are  inventors  of  a 
high  order,  and  all  of  whom  are  definitely  engaged  in  lines  of 
work  which  probably  could  not  have  been  developed  to  their 
present  state  of  relative  perfection  in  a  thousand  years  from  the 
date  of  Faraday's  work  and  the  construction  of  the  Gramme 
machine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stimulus  of  the  patent  sys- 
tems of  the  world,  and  in  particular  of  the  patent  system  of  this 
country." 

*  *        ^ 

A  QUITE  different  view  is  expressed  in  an  editorial  on  "Mono- 
polies and  Patents"  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York, 
May  4,  1909),  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  mother  of  the  most  monopolistic  and  oppressive  trust  in 
the  United  States  is  not  the  tarif?  but  the  patent  law,  which 
gives  an  absolute  and  exclusive  monopoly  to  the  patentee  of  any 
mechanical  device,  appliance  or  process.  ...  A  trust  that 
is  thus  bound  together  by  patent  rights  granted  and  protected  by 
the  government  becomes  far  more  formidable  than  any  that  de- 
pends upon  tariff  advantages.  There  needs  to  be  a  reform  of 
patent  laws  which  shall  induce  competition  in  invention  and  in 
the  use  of  patented  devices,  instead  of  preventing  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  a  proper  reward  to  the  actual  inventor,  who  is 
now  lost  sight  of  in  the  patentee  that  gets  possession  of  the 
product  of  his  ingenuity  by  assignment  and  arrogates  to  him- 
self a  huge  monopoly  profit." 

The  "trust"  mentioned  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  who  lease  their  patented  machines 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  lessees  shall  use  no  other.  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1907 — page  316.]  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Fish  does  not  consider  any  system  of 
patent  protection  perfect,  all  being  of  human  origin,  but  whatever 
the  defects  of  existing  systems  he  thinks  the  world's  progress 
has  been  so  vastly  enhanced  by  them  as  to  compensate  for  their 
faults,  either  in  statutes  or  their  construction. 

*  *        * 

Under  the  title  "High  Estimate  of  Patent  Values"  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  already  (November  i,  1907 — page  35)  has  quoted 
from  a  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  to  the  effect  that  patents  and  licences  for 
patents  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  business  of  the  company 
named  and  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  with  whom  they  have 
certain  working  agreements.  The  cost  of  the  patents  referred 
to  they  are  not  able  to  compute,  but  it  is  stated  that:  "Almost 


every  detail  of  the  entire  product  of  both  companies  is  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  many  thousand  patents 
jointly  owned,  the  right  use  of  which  should  be  worth  an  average 
of  at  least  lo  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  apparatus  manufac- 
tured and  sold  under  their  protection."  These  patents,  if  capital- 
ized at  10  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  output  of  the  two  companies 
at  the  time  the  report  appeared,  would  have  a  gross  value  of 
$30,000,000.  In  the  latest  annual  report  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  however,  the  item  of  "Patents,  franchises  and  good  will" 
figures  in  the  assets  at  only  $1. 

*  *        « 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  British  comptroller  gen- 
eral of  patents  derives  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  covers 
part  of  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law  providing  that 
British  patents  worked  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  revoked,  under  certain  conditions.  It  appears 
that  applications  for  such  revocation  were  made  in  fifteen  cases. 
Two  of  these  were  abandoned,  in  two  cases  the  patent  was  re- 
voked and  eleven  cases  were  pending.  The  bearing  of  the  law 
is  of  widespread  interest,  since  of  the  16,264  patejitees  in  1908  no 
fewer  than  2,8ig  were  resident  in  the  United  States,  2,516  in 
Germany,  822  in  France,  and  so  on. 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  invention,  the  British  report  says: 
"The  subject  of  locomotion  in  general  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  titles  of  applications  for  patents.  .  .  .  This  may 
be  regarded  as  principally  due  to  the  continued  interest  taken  in 
the  motor  car  and  in  subjects  more  or  less  directly  connected 
therewith.  Thus  great,  though  diminishing,  activity  still  prevails 
as  regards  wheels,  where  efforts  have  been  largely  directed  to- 
ward the  provision  of  an  easily  detachable  tire-carrying  rim. 
.  .  .  The  increasing  importance  of  india-rubber  in  the  in- 
dustial  world  is  shown  by  attention  being  given  to  processes  for 
the  regeneration  of  waste  rubber  and  the  synthetic  production 
of  rubber  or  rubber-like  products." 

*  *         * 

A  TRE.\TY  covering  the  reciprocal  protection  of  patents  has 
been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Under 
it  is  eliminated  any  requirement  in  either  country  that  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article  must  be  in  the  country  issuing  the  patent. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  permit  the  issuing  of  patents  in  either 
country  and  have  them  continue  valid  if  the  article  patented  is 
manufactured  in  another  country  and  imported  to  that  in  which 
the  patent  is  granted. 


USE   FOR   WASTE    CIGARETTE    SMOKE. 


■"PHF.  British  Government  have  been  pleased  to  grant  letters 
*■  patent — whether  or  not  in  the  absence  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  from  his  Realm  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  Indi.^  Rubber 
World  is  not  advised — in  respect  of  an  invention  which  has  to 
do  with  pneumatic  tires  and  which  differs  in  noticeable  degree 
from  any  invention  heretofore  similarly  recognized  by  His 
Majesty's  government.  To  wit:  It  relates  to  puncture  locators  of 
the  type  fn  which  smoke  from  a  cigarette  or  other  smoke  pro- 
ducing material  is  pumped  into  the  tire,  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  puncture  revealing  the  position  of  the  same.  The  whole 
thing  is  extremely  simple.  A  lighted  cigarette  is  fitted  in  a 
holder  which  screws  into  a  tapped  cup  engaging  with  a  threaded 
branch  forming  on  a  pump  barrel.  A  valve,  guided  in  the  throat 
of  the  branch,  is  covered  by  a  rubber  plug  disk.  On  the  out- 
stroke  of  the  pump,  cigarette  smoke  is  drawn  through  ports  cut 
in  the  valve  setting;  no  air  is  drawn  from  above  the  plunger,  as 
oppositely  disposed  cup  leathers  are  employed.  During  the  com- 
pression stroke  the  valve  is  moved  off  its  seat,  and  presses  the 
plug  against  the  orifice. 
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NEW    FACTORY    APPLIANCES. 


A   WIRE   INSULATING    MACHINE. 

AMACHIXE  for  insulating  wire  recently  invented  by  Frank 
D.  Flatter,  who  has  assigned  his  to  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Briefly  described, 
it  shows  a  frame  on  which  is  a  cop  carrier  rotatably  supported 
and  arranged  to  wind  the  insulating  thread  upon  the  wire.  There 
is  also  a   mechanism   for  driving  both   the   cop   carrier   and   for 


Pl.\tter's  Wire  Insul.^ting  M.^chine. 

feeding  the  wire;  a  magnet  mechanism  for  stopping  the  driving 
mechanism,  an  insulated  contact  piece  with  which  the  wire  en- 
gages after  passing  the  cop  carrier,  a  circuit  for  the  magnet 
including  a  source  of  current,  and  having  its  opposite  terminals 
connected  respectively  with  the  contact  piece  and  the  frame  of 
the  machine.     The  United  States  patent  is  No.  918.590. 

CONTINUOUS    VULCANIZATION. 

A  NEW  suggestion  in  continuous  vulcaniEation  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustraticn.  It  is  a  vulcanizer  for  curing  long 
strips,  belts  or  rods.     It  is  really  a  series  of  steam  pipes,  coupled 


For  Vulc.'\nizin-g  Long  Strips. 

end  to  end,  standing  roughly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  W.  Above 
each  end  is  a  roll  over  which  the  strip  to  be  vulcanized  passes. 
There  are  also  three  rollers,  one  in  each  curve.     The  strip  to  be 


vulcanized  is  led  into  the  pipe  under  the  first  bottom  roll,  up 
and  over  the  top  roll,  then  down  under  the  second  bottom  roll, 
up  again,  and  out.  During  this  process  steam  is  let  into  the  two 
central  pipes  and  prevented  from  escaping  by  "mercury  or  other 
liquid  seals."  A  British  patent  (No.  26,627 — 1907)  has  been 
granted  to  W.  D.  Gratama,  Rijswijk,  Holland. 

VULCANIZING    HOSE    IN    CONTINUOUS    LENGTHS. 

Another  ingenious  and  yet  simple  machine  for  making  hose 
in  continuous  lengths  has  been  patented  by  John  Gammeter  and 
assigned  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  the  machine  consists  in  the  main  of  a  hollow  vul- 


Gam  meter's  Hose  Vulcanizing  App.\r.\tus. 

canizer,  open  at  both  ends,  through  which  the  hose  is  led.  At 
either  end  are  bobbins  and  coiling  dies,  so  arranged  that  the 
hose  is  wrapped  before  entering  the  curing  chamber  and  un- 
wrapped as  it  comes  out.  This  process  is  continuous.  The 
patent  is  numbered  913,720. 

BEVELING  PNEUMATIC  TIHE   TUBES. 

A  SIMPLE  and  effective  machine  for  beveling  inner  tubes  for 
pneumatic  tires  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
consists    briefly    of    a    shaft    upon    which    the    tube    casing    is 


Machine  for  Beveling  Air  Tubes. 

mounted,  and  means  for  transmitting  rotary  motion  to  the 
shaft,  and  the  proper  slanting  motion  to  an  angle  knife  whereby 
the  end  of  the  tube  is  skived  or  beveled.  This  is  an  invention 
by  Andre  Olier,  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.  The  United 
States  patent  is  No.  918,360. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 

EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

/^FFICIAL  staleinent  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
^^  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  March, 
1909,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning 
July   I : 

Belting.  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing  and  Other  Total. 

and  Hose.         Shoes.         Rubber. 

March,  1909  $157,396         $57,945        $351,^07       $566,548 

July-February    S96.362       1,013.544       2,545>707      4,364,613 

Total    $1,053,758  $1,071,489  $2,805,914  $4,931,161 

Total,    1907-08 1,040,985  1,342,965  2,802,371  5. 186.321 

Total,    1906-07 914,276  962,964  2,664,967  4,542.207 

Total,   1905-06 9+2,654  1,340,602  2,125,551  4,408,807 
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Development   of  the   Chicle   Trade. 

THAT    tilings    are    not    always    so    small    as    they    seem    is  States,  so  that  to-day  the  importers  via  Canada  pay  duty  only  on 

suggested    by    the    chewing   gum    business,    especially    if  refined  material. 

one  considers  it  only  from  the  retail  side— the. offering  j,,  ,1,^  tables  accompanying  this  article  it  will  be  seen  that  since 

of  small  packages  on  every  hand  for  a  few  pennies  each.     But  1897.98  the  yearly  imports  of  chicle  gum  into  the  United  States 

as    many    littles    make    a    mickle,    the    wholesale    trade    in    this  for  consumption  have  increased  from  1.029,957  pounds  to  4070 - 

branch    has    become    very    extensive.      And    yet    the    American  779  pounds,   and  the  amount  of  duties   collected  annually  'from 

people  seem  never  to  have  bitten  off  more  chicle  than  they  could  $102,996  to   $407,078.     These   figures    have   been   compiled   from 

che"'-  official    records   at    Washington.     The   total   imports   have   been 

Mr.  Payne's  congress  committee,  which  framed  the  tariff  bill  larger,  but  the  interchange  of  gum  between  the  States  and  Canada 

now  pending  at  Washington,  gave  a  hearing  to  a  representative  leads  to  a  wide  margin  between  total  imports  and  consumption- 

of  the  American  Association  of   Chewing  Gum   iManufacturcrs,  not  to  mention  the  stocks  held,  regarding  which  there  are  no 

who  appeared  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on  chicle  statistics.     In  the  table  showing  the  sources  of  the  rubber  im- 

gum,  if  not  for  its  total  abolition,  and  in  a  brief  submitted  by  ported,  British  Honduras  figures  to  an  undue  extent,  since  much 

this  gentleman  some  interesting  details  arc  given  in  regard  to  the  of  the  chicle  exported  through  that  colony  originates  really  in 

chewing  gum  trade.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  associa-  Yucatan  (Mexico)  and  the  neighboring  Central  American  states. 

tion  has  no  connection  with  the  $9,000,000  American  Chicle  Co.,  wuWn  ,  ,-t,.vio  "fr„c»"  •.     „     1     1                   1            ■      • 

,  .  ,     ,,      ^,      ,       „     r-y   ^             ■      '            ,1    •      f        •        ,  \\  hile  a  chicle    trust    is  popularly  supposed  to  exist,  it  appears 

which   Mr.   Charles   R.   Flint   was   instrumental   in   forming  ten  ^,    .  ,,         •               ,  ,„„„„„„,       r  .,          ,     ■  ,     t               •  , 

.    .,      ,      ,                  1  •  1    .1      TT   •.    1  c.  .  ^"^'  '■"^'^^  '^  "°  ^^^^  monopoly  of  the  material.     In  an  article  re- 

vears  ago,  on  lines  similar  to  those  on  which  the  United  States      „_„j„„„j  :„  n-^^  t^.^,  .   d ait  r-.         t 

V.  UL     V              /•         J      -ri       ^        •         r-u-  1     r-      r                 i  Proouced  in   I  HE  1ndi.\  Rvbber  World  December  i,  1907   (page 

Rubber  Co.  was  formed.     The  American  Chicle  Co.  for  several  ,_„-|  :.  „...  „,.,,„j  n,^.  ,1,..  a,       •        ^,  .  ,     _     .,    ■  , 

,..,,,,.,    J.                             11     •     J-   -J      1  ^°°'  "  "^5  stated  that  the  .'American  Chicle  Co.     w^ill  not  at  any 

years  have  distributed  well  nigh  $1,000,000  annually  in  dividends,      f„f,,_„  ,;,„.  u„  r„,^„j  ,„ •  t     ^i  1  , 

•',,.,            ,.                            ,.               ..        ,-,  luture  time  be  forced  to  come  into  the  open  market  as  buyers, 

and  their  shares  during  a  year  past  have  been  quoted  as  high  as  ti,„:_   „,.,„   „i,:„i„                ■          t-      \'       .     -,                    ,     ■ 

^                   ,            r       ^,           ,.             ,                ,.  ,  '"'^"^   "^^"   chicle   concessions    [in   \ucatanl    now   producing   an- 

par  for  the  preference  and  205  for  the  ordinary  shares,   which  ,,,,„u.-  ,„ii,-t,  ,„^„-<.  „,,,„  fi,       »i                                 ,11 

^      .                .                ,,                        .10.                    r      .1  nualU   much  more  gum  than  they  can  use  annually  in  the  same 

maximum  prices  would  mean  more  than  $12,000,000  for  the  com-  r,„_:,,^ "      -i-i,„     ,„^  „     j     »               r                    i        '            ^     , 

.      ,              T-,      .    ,          ,                  .-                  ,  period.         I  he     independent    manufacturers,    however,     find    no 

pany  s  shares.     I  he  independent  manulacturers,  however,  are  as-  ,_„„i,|„  ;„  u,„.;„„      i  „^  ^i              j            ^  r           ,      ^         ■ 

'         ,   ,                 r  .1    •            1                    .  .          .   .     T        T  trouble  in  bujing  what  they  need,  apart  from  the  fact  that  prices 

serted   bv  one   of  their  number,   in   a  statement  to    Ihe   Indi.^      ,-^r,t;r.„<.  tr,  ^a „   j  i.u-    1     j    ^     .1  •■        •         f     . 

„             -,,.                        ,                    .,         ,    ,r  .1.       u      •  continue  to  advance,  and  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  sub- 

Rl'bber   W  orld,   to   produce   more   than   half  the   chewing   gum  ^ut-.t-^       a    ^^^^^^     -^     »    r                  11 

^  stitutes.     A   recent   patent,   for   example,    relates   to   the   use   of 

'"tu"     A                  A         •  .•          (  r,       ■        r         Af       f    ,  Pontianak  in  chewing  gum. 

The   .American   Association   of  Chewing   Gum   Manufacturers,  ^               u    1       ■ 

according  to  its  secretary,  "embraces  the  biggest  and  littlest  inde-  -,"°'''  ~  chewing  gum  is  used  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

pendent  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,"  seventeen  of  whom  ,   °'  more  than  one-lialf  the  weight  in  any  case  is  chicle,  and  per- 

are  named  in  his  argument  before  the  Payne  committee.     The  'l*'''  one-hfth  is  nearer  the  average.    A  million  pounds  of  crude 

same  gentleman,  when  the  existing  tariff  law  was  being  framed,  '■'"'f'^'   '"^''efore,   losing  30  per  cent,   in   shrinkage   and  cleaning 

in  1897.  appeared  for  the  Chewing  Gum  Trade  Committee,  repre-  V^^  ""'^''  ^'"^  ^°"'"  *™«5  "^  weight  in  sugar  and  other  ingre- 

smting  eleven  independent  manufacturers,  protesting  against  the  '^"'"^^'  '''°"''^  '^^"'"'^  '"  3-500,000  pounds  of  chewing  gum.     The 

imposition  of  the  import  dutv  of  10  cents  per  pound  which  was  "''""mpt'on  >s  still  conhned  chiefly  within  the  States  and  Canada, 

provided  for  in  the  law  of  that  year  and  has  been  collected  regu-  ^    '^    American    exports    in    a    single    year    have    not    exceeded 

larly  since.    This  year  the  chewing  gum  people  said:  '"We  are  not  ^''■■°°°'  "'"^  '^'■*^"'  ^"'°""'  S°'"S  '°  ^^^  Philippines,  Canada  and 
here  to  claim  that  we  are  making  no  money — we  are  not  here  to 

claim   that  this  tax  is  drawing  us  out  of  business;   we  simply  ^'"^  """'"•'''  consumption  of  chicle  in  the  United  States  in  eleven 

statid  bv  the  truth  that   we   are  carrying  entirely  too   heavy   a  ^''''"  '''"  ''""  '="'^'-"''  "'='"  ""''"ted  in  our  table  of  "imports  for 

burden  in  this  tax."    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  sugar  used  also  is  consumption,     by  reason  of  the  exceptionally  large  imports  hur- 

subject  to  an  import  duty— about  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  "^^. '"'°  ""^  country  free  of  duty  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 

The  protest  of  the  consumers  of  chicle  against  the  import  duty  ^'^'  °^  '^9"-     ^"["^S  twelve  months  of  that  year  no  less 

of  10  cents  a  pound  is  based  not  alone  upon  the  apparent  rate,  (.Continued  on  Kcxt  Page.) 

but  upon  the  fact  that  the  crude  material  is  subject  to  so  high  a  tt             c              t 

degree  of  shrinkage-averaging,  perhaps,  30  per  cent.     Not  only  ^''"''''  ^^•'"'   ^•"™'*"  ™''  Coxsu.mption. 

moisture,  but  bark,  sand,  and  the  like,  must  be  eliminated  before  vVf.^''                     Imports  for            Average            Duties            Rate 

the  gum  is  available  in  the  factory.    It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  ,897-98   ....    x,02t9:7To:::;ds     ^^i.     ^tyo    ;Z% 

Canadian  trade  m  chicle  has  attained   such  proportions.     More  1898-99   ....    1,163.573  pounds     14,9  cents     $116,35730    6714% 

than  half  the  chicle  imported  into  the  United  States  is  credited  to  1899-1900    ..    2,274,254  pounds     14.4  cents     $227^425.40     69123% 

Canada,    but    this    is    gum    produced    in    Mexico    and    Central  '900-01   ....    1,756,057  pounds     21.7  cents     $175,605.68    46.16% 

An^ja.     The  first  shiimients  by  w.ay  of  Canada  were  for  the  S^C^:^!: !  ! !   1;^ -d:     ^g  ^^^     ^^^    4i  99% 

purpose  of  drying  it  out  during  the  long  sea  trip,  and  thereby  1903-04   ....   3,282.804  pounds     23.7  cents     $328,280.35     4213% 

reducing  the  weight  liable  to  duty.     Later  the  Canadian  factories       1904-05   3,4.^8.839  pounds     29.4  cents     $345,883.92     33.97% 

both  of  the  chewing  gum  "trust"  and  of  independent  concerns,  '905-06  ....   3.847.893  pounds     30.2  cents     $384,789.30     33-12% 

began  cleaning  the  gum  for  the  parent  concerns  in  the  Unite.l  Jp^-'ol  W..   to'^^!^^^  |,^°unds     .tsce^ntl     f^,%W^    t%l 

IMPORTS  OF  CHICLE  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  (IN  POUNDS). 

AW^^r                                    -,'*.??^'q;         1899-I0OO.           190001              igoi.o;.  igo^-oj.            1903-04.            1904-OS-            1903-06.            1907-08.            1907-08. 

^^^'^°    2.100.879      2,197,864      2,074,228      2,774,532  1,995,611      2,260,599      2,244.115       1,941.679      2,771,630       2,123,039 

Honduras..        ...               94           9,270           9,446             ....  2,079          17,84s          io.377         40,. 01          35673          30561 

Other  Cen.  .'\inerica  ....  994  ....  ....  oj,  /o  2^46 

British    Honduras..      286,060         89.754       '86.765        165,285  366,277       635',3i6       696.842     i,i2V,;20       658.903        622;8t6 

Canada               ....        907,171     i,634,200  1,872,585     2,170,820     2,108.461     2.533.608    3,266,251     3,307,850 

Other   Countries    ..         58,028      no          63,158               588  4S.69S              ....                371            3,000               1I4             3.075 

■^otal   2,44S,o6i     2,297,992    3,140,768    4.574.605  4,282,247    5.084.580    5-060.166     5.641,508    6,732.581      6„o89,6o7 
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than  5,315.902  pounds  came  in,  or  considerably  more  than  two 
years'  consumption  at  the  rate  then  prevailing,  estimated  in  the 
trade  at  less  than  2,400,000  pounds.  In  opposing  a  duty  on  chicle 
at  that  time  the  manufacturers  asserted  that  by  reason  of  the  duty 
the  speculators  would  reap  a  harvest  equal  to  at  least  $480,000, 
before  the  government  would  collect  any  revenue,  and  which 
would  be  in  effect  a  direct  grant  from  the  congress. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  return  to  the  chewing  gum 
manufacturers  is  2.2  cents  gross  per  5  cent  package,  the  re- 
mainder going  to  the  jobbers  and  retailers.  Out  of  the  2.2 
cents  must  come  the  cost  of  material,  labor,  advertising  and  dis- 
tributing expense,  and  profits. 

United  States  Import  Values  of  Chicle   (Per  Pound). 

Years.           Value.     Average.  Years.  Value.     Average. 

1898-99    $363,051         i4-8c.  1903-04  ..  $1,308,540        2S.7C. 

1899-1900    ..   354,720         15.4c-  1904-05  ..  i,357>458        26.8c. 

1900-01    753.696        23.9c.  1905-06  ..  1,495,366        26.5c. 

1901-02    936,065        20.4c.  1906-07  . .  2,139,204        31.7c. 

1902-03    954,389        22.2c.  1907-08  ..  2,027,148        33.2C. 

E.XPORTS  OF  Chicle  from  Mexico  (1906-07.) 

To  Germany pounds  689 

To  United  States 4,009,984 

To  France   88 

To   Great   Britain    2,548 

To  British  Honduras  752,006 

Total    4.765.315 


RUBBER   SOURCES    OF    MOZAMBIQUE. 

AN  interesting  report  on  the  collection  of  rubber  in  the  terri- 
tory comprised  under  the  concession  of  the  Companhia  de 
Mogamtique,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa— a  region  of  which  Beira 
is  the  commercial  and  political  capital — is  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Johnson,  director  of  agriculture  to  the  company.  Mr.  Johnson 
formerly  filled  a  similar  position  under  the  government  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  is  the  author  of  a  work  of  value  on  "The 
Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Para  Rubber"    (London:   1904). 

The  output  of  rubber  from  the  region  referred  to  grew  from 
43,859  pounds  in  1894  to  214,500  pounds  in  1905,  since  which  time 
the  production  has  decreased,  though  the  rate  was  larger  in  1908 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Johnson  expresses  the  view 
that  since  rubber  has  been  exported  continuously  from  the  Beir.i 
hinterland  for  nearly  30  years,  and  at  an  increasing  rate,  it  is 
doubtful  "whether  the  extermination  of  the  sources  of  wild  rub- 
ber is  as  imminent  as  the  promoters  of  plantation  rubber  com- 
panies would  have  us  believe." 

The  principal  source  of  rubber  in  the  territories  of  the  Com- 
panhia de  Mozambique — and  it  was  the  only  source  for  some 
years — is  the  vine  Landolphia  Kirkii,  discovered  by  and  named 
in  honor  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  now  of  Kew,  and  long  time  British 
consul  general  at  Zanzibar.  Landolphia  Kirkii,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  is  widely  distributed,  growing  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  seashore  and  at  all  elevations  up  to  4,000  feet,  though  its 
habit  is  profoundly  altered  by  the  different  conditions  obtained  in 
various  districts.  In  the  dry  areas  of  the  low  country  it  grows 
less  freely  and  produces  smaller  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  than 
at  higher  elevations  and  where  rain  is  more  abundant.  In  the 
latter  districts  Landolphia  Kirkii  develops  into  an  enormous  vine 
with  tappable  stems  often  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  old  stems  is  often 
a  half  inch  in  thickness.  The  latex  is  white,  thick,  rich  in  caout- 
chouc, and  coagulates  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  newly  coagulated  product  is  pure  white,  but  changes  to  a 
pale  amber  color  on  drying. 

The  system  which  once  obtained  in  cutting  up  the  vines  into 
short  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  latex  has  been 
abolished  in  the  regions  controlled  by  the  Mozambique  company, 
and  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  tapping  systems  best  calculated 
to  conserve  the  plants.    As  the  majority  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 


traverse  the  bark  of  Landolphia  Kirkii  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
a  transverse  incision  taps  more  vessels  than  a  longitudinal  one 
of  the  same  length.  Necessarily  the  climbing  habit  of  this  plant 
does  not  allow  of  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  tapping  and 
collecting  of  latex  as  are  employed  on  plantations  of  rubber 
trees.  The  latex  being  very  thick  does  not  flow  readily.  Any 
which  is  likely  to  run  off  the  vine  on  to  the  ground  from  a 
tapping  incision  is  wiped  off  by  the  tappers  and  smeared  over 
their  bodies.  Both  the  latter  and  that  left  on  the  vine  rapidly 
coagulates  and  is  wound  off  by  the  tappers  into  small  balls  or 
"spindles."  It  is  stated  that  the  collection  of  rubber  from  forest 
vines  requires  a  large  amount  of  agility  and  de.xterity,  for  many 
of  them  are  suspended  from  the  branches  of  high  forest  trees. 

The  product  of  Landolphia  Kirkii  possesses  excellent  physical 
properties,  as  is  indicated  by  the  prices  obtained  for  it.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  experimenting  with  a  smoking  process  and 
the  rubber  resulting  from  it  was  declared  by  London  brokers  tc 
be  slightly  better  in  both  quality  and  appearance  than  rubber  pro- 
duced on  the  same  ground  and  dried  without  smoking.  The 
smoked  samples  were  rated  at  4s.  id.  per  pound,  and  the  un- 
smoked  samples  at  3.?.  iid.  to  4s.  per  pound,  when  fine  Para  was 
selling  at  4s.  2d.  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  Landolphia  Kirkii  several  other  native  rubber 
species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Mogambique  company's  terri- 
tory. Landolphia  florida  abounds  there,  and  while  this  plant  is 
generally  regarded  as  not  yielding  a  product  of  commercial  value, 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  treating  its  latex  by  boiling  and  hopes  to 
get  from  it  a  marketable  commodity.  Ficiis  J'ogclii  is  closely 
allied  and  similar  to  Ficus  elastica  (the  rubber  tree  of  Assam). 
It  yields  latex  freely  and  some  of  the  coagulated  product  has 
been  valued  in  London  at  2s.  per  pound.  Another  rubber  tree  in 
the  same  region  is  Mascarcnhasia  elastica.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
30  feet,  and  has  a  bright  dark  green  foliage,  with  leaves  varying 
from  3  to  9  inches  in  length  and  from  I  to  2  inches  in  breadth. 
The  latex  is  white  and  thick  and  rapidly  coagulates  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  resulting  in  rubber  which  is  only  slightly  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Landolphia  Kirkii. 

Mr.  Johnson's  report  is  devoted  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
subject  of  cultivating  Ceara  rubber  in  Africa.  The  report  con- 
cludes :  "It  is  evident  from  the  results  of  this  investigation  that 
Ceara  rubber  of  very  satisfactory  quality  and  value  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  It  now  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  yield  of  rubber  obtainable  by  the  use  of  im- 
proved methods  of  tapping  will  render  the  cultivation  of  the  tree 
remunerative." 

In  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  (London),  Stanley  P.  Hyatt,  a 
pioneer  traveler  in  a  portion  of  the  Mozambique  company's  terri- 
tories, says  that  originally  the  natives  "used  to  collect  the  rubber 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  a  sort  of  candle,  the  most 
evil  smelling  illuminant  conceivable ;  then  they  discovered  that 
the  white  man  wanted  it,  and  traded  it  to  him  at  a  price  which 
allowed  him  a  hugh  profit."  But  now  the  native  is  not  so  simple 
as  formerly.  "He  may  be  wearing  nothing  more  elaborate  than 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  dirty  calico,  his  head  may  be  plastered  with 
red  ocher,  and  his  skin  may  be  as  black  as  soot" — yet  the  white 
man  nowadays  must  look  sharp  in  order  to  avoid  being  swindled 
by  him. 


The  rubber  plantation  machinery  plant,  including  washer, 
presses,  and  drying  house,  sent  to  the  Coomassie  agricultural 
show  by  Messrs.  David  Bridge  &  Co.  (Manchester,  England), 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Bridge,  is  referred  to  by 
a  Gold  Coast  correspondent  of  London  Tropical  Life,  as  now 
being  fitted  up  near  Coomassie,  where  it  appears  to  be  doing  good 
work,  and  its  progress  is  being  watched  with  much  interest.  The 
outfit  is  referred  to  as  having  cost  more  than  £1,000.  Already 
better  rubber  than  hitherto  has  been  coming  forward  from  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  still  further  improvement  is  looked  for  through 
the  use  of  improved  machinery. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

AS  a  result  of  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  the 
United  Rim  Co.,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Clincher  Rim 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  final  step  will  be  taken  toward 
the  complete  standardization  of  automobile  tire  rims  of  all  makes, 
and  the  season  of  1910  will  undoubtedly  see  all  the  rim  com- 
panies making  a  product  of  nearly  the  same  design.  The  realiza- 
tion of  a  uniform  rim  has  been  the  desire  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers for  years.  The  old  rim  association  accomplished  the 
cooperation  of  the  rim  manufacturers  to  the  extent  that  uniform 
sizes  of  clinchers  were  established,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  detachable  features  of  each  make  were  of  a  different  de- 
sign, the  standardization  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
United  Rim  Co.  was  incorporated  on  April  23  as  an  Akron  com- 
pany, under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  by  E.  C.  Shaw,  general  manager 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  H.  E.  Raymond,  vice-president  of 
the  Goodrich  company;  A.  H.  Marks,  vice-president  of  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co. ;  P.  W.  Litchfield,  superintendent  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  Ernest  Hopkinson,  representing 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  company  was  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  but  H.  E.  Raymond  says  it  will 
own  no  property.  Offices  will  be  situated  in  this  city.  Douglas 
Patton,  of  Akron,  and  who  is  not  connected  with  any  rubber 
company,  was  elected  president,  E.  C.  Shaw  vice-president,  and 
P.  W.  Litchfield  secretary  and  treasurer.  Several  meetings  of 
the  company  have  been  held,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
development  of  a  uniform  detachable  rim  that  will  possess  the 
best  features  of  the  Marsh,  Goodyear,  Goodrich  and  JMidgely 
rims. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  lost  heavily  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a 
seven-story  power  and  storage  building  belonging  to  the  Hower 
P-uilding,  in  this  city,  on  May  18.  On  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Goodrich  company  were  cramped  for  room  in  their  factory 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  several  old  factory  buildings,  they 
had  been  storing  their  surplus  stock  in  the  Hower  building.  At 
the  time  the  fire  broke  out  they  had  $225,000  worth  of  rubber 
goods  in  the  building,  consisting  principally  of  tires,  with  a 
quantity  of  packing  fabric.  None  was  saved,  but  the  stock  was 
entirely  covered  by  insurance.  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  had 
been  using  the  same  storehouse,  but  fortunately  had  removed 
some  $20,000  worth  of  goods  a  short  time  before  the  fire,  so 
that  they  escape  loss.  The  destruction  of  the  rubber  represented 
a  greater  loss  than  that  of  the  building  itself. 

Engineers  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  have  been  faced  by  a 
puzzling  problem  to  replace  the  factory  building  containing  the 
milling  department  without  interfering  with  this  important  and 
essential  part  of  rubber  manufacture.  As  a  result  they  have 
devised  a  way  of  bringing  about  the  change  without  once  stop- 
ping the  mills.  The  old  building  is  being  torn  down  about  the 
ears  of  the  workmen  while  they  are  sheltered  by  a  temporary 
room.  The  new  fireproof  structure,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
building,  will  be  built  up  around  the  mills,  substituting  the  old 
walls  for  the  new  by  degrees. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  claim  a  victory  for  their  tires  in  four 
prominent  endurance  runs  during  May  held  at  Pittsburg,  Ilar- 
risburg,  Detroit  and  New  York.  In  the  Detroit  race  six  out  of 
the  eight  cars  with  perfect  scores  were  equipped  with  Goodrich 
tires.  The  New  York  run  was  a  "one  gallon  efficiency  contest" 
in  which  each  car  entered  was  allowed  one  gallon  of  gasolene  and 
the  scores  computed  by  multiplying  the  weight  in  pounds  of  each 
car  by  the  miles  covered.  The  winning  car  was  equipped  with 
the  new  Palmer  Web  electric  tire,  manufactured  to  secure  re- 
siliency. That  It  distanced  the  second  car  by  4,000  "pound 
miles"  is  believed  by  the  Goodrich  company  to  prove  that  re- 
siliency in  tires  is  an  appreciable  factor  in  saving  power. 

The  .Adamson  Machine  Co.  have  started  the  construction  of  a 
new  plant  in   East  .Akron.     It  will  consist  of  four  buildings — a 


machine  shop,  two  stories  high,  80x160  feet;  a  foundry  one  story 
high  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a  power  house  and  a  black- 
smith shop,  each  45x80  feet.  The  company  have  been  heretofore 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  rubber-molded 
goods  of  all  kinds.  The  new  plant  will  be  equipped  to  manufac- 
ture heavier  machinery  for  the  rubber  industry,  and  also  clay 
and  pottery  machinery.  Two  40-foot  traveling  cranes  w-ill  be 
installed.  The  new  plant  with  equipment  will  cost  $100,000.  It 
is  planned  to  have  it  completed  November   i. 

A  scheme  for  the  combination  of  the  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Mansfield  Rubber  Co.  was  proposed 
last  month,  but  after  considering  the  proposition  the  former 
company  decided  not  to  take  it  up.  It  was  also  proposed  to  move 
the  Swinehart  factory  to  Canton  and  increase  its  capital  stock  by 
taking  in  other  interests.  James  A.  Sw'inehart,  president  of  the 
company,  said  that  no  such  plan  would  be  carried  out.  He  said 
that  if  the  company  do  change  their  location  it  will  not  be  this 
year. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  watching  with  interest  the  result 
of  Ed  Spooner's  exploring  tour  from  Denver  to  Mexico  City  in 
preparation  for  the  "Flag-to-Flag"  run  to  be  held  in  September. 
Spooner  is  driving  a  Chalmers-Detroit  car  equipped  with  Dia- 
mond tires  and  Marsh  rims.  G.  A.  Wahlgreen,  of  Denver,  has 
donated  a  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  contest.  The  Diamond 
company  also  expects  to  equip  a  number  of  the  cars  in  the  Cobe 
trophy  race  to  be  held  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  June  18  and  19, 
with  demountable  rims.  A  new  type  of  demountable  manufac- 
tured by  this  company  was  tried  out  by  Joe  Tracy,  the  expert 
racing  driver,  on  the  Vanderbilt  course  in  May  by  making  a  run 
of  eight  laps  around  the  course  at  an  average  speed  of  60  miles 
an  hour.  He  made  a  complete  change  of  tire  and  rim  on  one 
wheel  in  30  seconds,  including  time  taken  to  stop  and  start.  The 
former  record  was  57  seconds.  The  new  demountable  rim  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  the  advantage  is  claimed  for  it 
over  former  demountables  that  it  can  be  put  on  and  off  tlie 
wheel  without  tools. 

Igniter  cable  as  an  automobile  accessory  has  been  receiving 
considerable  attention  by  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  recently. 
Heretofore  the  automobile  trade  has  given  little  consideration  to 
this  attachment,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Diamond  company  that 
the  successful  operation  of  an  automobile  engine  depends  much 
upon  the  compounding  and  manufacture  of  insulated  cable  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Ohio  C.  Barber,  a  director  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
was  given  a  dinner  at  the  Portage  County  Club  in  honor  of  his 
sixty-eighth  birthday  on  the  evening  of  April  20.  The  occasion 
also  celebrated  his  retirement  from  active  business  life  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  F.  A.  Hardy,  of  Chicago,  presi- 
dent of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  was  present.  Mr.  Barber  will 
spend  his  time  in  farming  on  his  large  estate  near  .Akron. 

O.  J.  Woodard  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  sales  man- 
agement of  the  insulated  wire  and  cable  department  of  The  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.  He  succeeds  E.  B.  Williams,  who  has  gone  to 
the  Stein  Double  Cushion  Tire  Co.  as  manager  of  sales  de- 
partment.. O.  F.  Houben  continues  as  factory  superintendent  of 
the  Diamond's  wire  department. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  secured  the  vacation  of  parts  of 
two  streets  by  the  Akron  city  council,  on  May  3,  in  preparation 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  five-story  factory  building,  announced 
in  last  month's  Indi.'V  Rubber  World.  The  company  will  soon 
be  ready  to  begin  work  on  the  addition. 

It  is  announced  that  enlargements  are  to  be  made  to  the  plant 
of  the  Star  Rubber  Co.  of  this  city  during  the  coming  summer. 
They  now  manufacture  seamless  rubber  goods.  Officers  of  the 
company  are  not  ready  to  make  known  the  details  of  their  plans. 

The  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  is  a  new 
corporation  promoted  by  E.  M.  Young.  The  practical  man  is  to 
be  William  Sherbondy,  who  was  with  the  Goodrich  company 
for    23   years    and    with    the    Diamond    company    when    it    was 
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started.    The  company  will  make  a  variety  of  soft  rubber  goods. 

A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  formerly  general  manager  of  works  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  by  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour, 
of  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  April  20.  Mr.  Goodrich  is  junior 
warden  of  the  church. 

A  conference  of  Western  branch  managers  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.  was  held  in  Akron  on  May  17.  Managers  of  the 
branches  in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Detroit  were 
present. 

The  organization  of  the  employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  was  completed  during  May,  with  the  incorporation 
of  the  Akron  Rubber  Workers'  Relief  Association.  It  begins 
with  more  than  200  members  and  will  be  conducted  for  social 
and  benefit  purposes. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

I  T  is  fortunate  that  the  houses  in  San  Francisco  which  handle 
*  lines  of  rubber  goods  do  not  depend  entirely  for  their  busi- 
ness activity  on  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco.  Just  now  this 
city  is  not  very  active,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  the  city 
retailers  have  been  buying  sparingly.  In  the  country  districts, 
however,  conditions  are  better.  The  money  has  not  as  yet  all 
come  in  from  the  crops,  but  the  crops  are  so  big  and  excellent 
this  year  that  every  one  predicts  an  unusually  busy  season  for 
the  great  farming  regions  in  the  interior.  As  soon  as  the  crops 
begin  to  move  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  marked  im- 
provement in  San  Francisco,  so  that  by  next  fall  everything 
points  to  a  considerable  revival  of  business  life  and  activity. 
Some  of  the  rubber  houses  report  that  business  during  the  past 
month  has  been  quiet,  but  all  of  them  report  that  the  outlook  is 
excellent.  Some  of  the  dealers  have  been  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness right  along  and  if  the  reports  are  correct  some  of  them 
have  enjoyed  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done, 
even  during  the  so-called  quiet  times. 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works  have  received  another  contract 
from  the  Isthmian  canal  commission  for  dredging  sleeves,  and 
work  is  progressing  at  the  factory  at  a  lively  clip,  manufacturing 
these  goods.  This  firm  is  installing  some  new  equipment — an- 
other calendar  and  some  new  mills,  which  necessitates  more 
motors,  and  altogether  the  improvements  are  running  up  into  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Rumsey,  secretary  of  the  James  W.  Byrnes  Belting  and 
Hose  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  in  San  Francisco  for  a  few 
days  in  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

The  Sterling  Rubber  Co.  report  some  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  business.  A*  R.  Ellert  will  leave  soon  for  a  trip  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  will  look  after  new  business  for  the  firm  and 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  old  customers.  C.  A.  Tracy,  traveling 
for  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  has  recently  started  on  a  trip  up 
the  northern  coast. 

The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company,  Limited,  have 
opened  new  offices  at  No.  129  First  street.  They  carry  a  full 
line  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  for  the  past  few  years,  has  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  the  guest  of  Joseph  V.  Selby,  the 
Pacific  coast  manager  of  the  company.  Mr.  Lippincott  will  in 
the  future  represent  the  company's  interest  in  southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

L.  L.  Torrey,  western  manager  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.,  states  that  each  month  continues  to  show  a  good  margin  of 
profit  and  that  business  activity  seems  to  be  increasing  all  the 
time.  Even  collections  are  getting  better.  He  has  added  two 
men  to  the  selling  force. 

Mr.  Grant,  manager  for  the  new  rubber  department  of  the 
Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  reports  that  this  department  has  been  doing 


well  and  he  finds  an  excellent  outlook  for  the  future.  This  firm 
is  now  agent  for  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  Charles  F. 
Balotti,  secretary  of  the  company,  is  a  singer  of  reputation. 
Posters  are  out  announcing  a  concert  to  be  given  by  liini  under 
the  management   of  the   Century   Hall   Club. 

Mr.  William  Regan,  formerly  of  the  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  has 
gone  into   business   for  himself  in   the  typewriter  trade. 

Mr.  William  J.  Gorham,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  reports 
that  business  has  been  rather  quiet  during  the  past  month, 
although  it  is  better  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Mr.  William  Hillman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  is  now 
in  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  This  is  his  first 
visit  to  the  coast,  and  after  staying  a  short  time  in  this  city  will 
go  on  south  to  Los  Angeles. 

Donald  McKay,  manager  of  the  Seattle  branch  of  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  writes  to  the  San  Francisco  oiifice  that  his 
store  is  enjoying  an  increased  business  and  that  he  expects  very 
active  times  for  1909.  He  is  exhibiting  a  mountain  tread  tire  that 
covered  9,127  miles  on  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
which  during  that  time  was  never  deflated. 


DR.   PHILIP   SCHIDROWITZ. 


A  RECENT  visitor  to  the  United  States  was  one  who  has 
**  long  been  known  in  connection  with  india-rubber  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz.  Although  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  the  Doctor's  father  was  a  citizen  of  the  L^nited  States,  and 
when   he   is   summoned   to   this   country,  which   he   recently   was 

for  e.xpert  work,  he 
feels  very  much  at 
home.  Born  in  the 
city  of  London,  he 
was  educated  at 
London  University, 
and  afterwards  went 
to  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, graduating  at 
the  Federal  Poly- 
technic Institute 
there.  A  year  later 
he  took  his  degree 
at  Berne.  His  first 
entry  into  industrial 
life  was  as  chemist 
at  an  important  tar 
works  in  England. 
In  189s  he  estab- 
lished his  own  lab- 
oratory in  London. 
His  first  work  was 
in  connection  with 
telephone  cables, 
but  tliis  soon  broadened  out  into  general  rubber  research.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  scientific  papers  covering  special  lines. 
As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and  indeed, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  he  has  made  an  enviable  reputation 
as  an  india-rubber  cliemist. 


Dr.    Philip   Schidrowitz,  f.c.s. 


Value  of  Botanical  Gardens. — The  history  of  Mcvca  culti- 
vation in  Ceylon  afifords  an  excellent  example  of  the  usefulness 
of  botanic  gardens  equipped  with  proper  facilities  for  the 
carrying  out  of  experimental  work.  If  the  Ceylon  gardens  had 
done  nothing  else  during  their  history  than  establsih  this  industry 
they  would  have  more  than  justified  their  existence.  But,  in 
addition,  they  were,  as  is  well  known,  the  means  of  introducing 
cofTee,  tea,  and  cinchona,  to  take  only  the  more  striking  instances, 
all  of  which  plants  have  played  important  parts  in  the  economic 
history  of  Ceylon. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to   Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUED  APRIL  6,  1909- 

NiK    916,978.      Hose   nozzle   support.      H.    F.    Bees    and    J.    IJ.    Woicott, 
Flint,    Mich. 
916,984.     Liquid   sprayer  and  sprinkler.     H.    Bleymehl,  Chicago. 
916.987.     Attachable    eraser    holder    for    pencils.      A.    F.    W.    Bowcn, 
San   Francisco. 
916,992.     Rubber  cable  aad.  tire   for  vehicles.     R.  B.   Calcutt,  Austin,   111. 
917,001.     Wheel.      [With  an  inner  and  an  outer  rim,  having  a  plurality  of 
springs  between  them,  and  an  outer  rubber  tread.]     C.  B.  Chase,  Worces- 
ter. N.  y. 

917,071.     Pneumatic  tire  valve.     T.   B.  Iluestis,  Bristol,  R.   1. 

917.075.     Elastic  heel  for  boots  and  shoes.     C.  M.  .Taggers,  McAlestcr,  OkU. 

917,204.     Hose   coupling.      P.   A.    Walther,    Chicago. 

917,228.     Vehicle  tire   grip.      E.  J.   Williams,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

917,276.     Apparatus    for    measuring    and    indicating    blood   pressure.      F.    A. 

Faught,   Philadelphia,  assignor  to  G.   P.   Pilling  &  Son  Co. 
917,416.     Life  p'reservcr.     J.   H.    V.   Crane,   Seattle.   Wash. 
917,474.     Hose  coupling.     J.  H.  Moore,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
9i7i493-     Tire.       [Built    up    of    a    plurality    of    layers    of    rubbered    fabric 

wrapped  one   over  another,   the  whole  being  vulcanized.]      H.   E.    Schin- 

dler,   Sisseton,   S.    D. 

917.612.  Anli   skidding   tire.      E.   Kempshall,   London,   England. 

917.613.  Non  skidding  tire.     Sat>i€. 

917,637.  Packing.  N.  B.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  assignor  to  Oement 
Restein   Co. 

917,690.  Packing  for  stuffing  boxes.  O.  R.  Weese,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  as- 
signor of  one-half  to  I.  L.  Oppenheimer. 

9I7./33-  Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.  E.  Kempshall,  Ixmdon,  England,  as- 
signor to  Kempshall  Tyre  Co.  of  Europe,   Ltd. 

91 7. 734-     Tire.      Same. 

ISSUED  APRIL  13.    1909. 
917,781,     Self  inking  rubber  stamp.     L.  P.  Lowe,  San  Francisco. 
917,889.     Pneumatic  tire.      B.   Nolbner,   Hreslau,   Germany. 
917,958.     Process  of  making  tires  and   tubes.      F.   A.    Magowan,   New  York 

city,   assignor  to   Multiplex  Tube   and   Tire  Co.,  Jersey   City,   N.   J. 
917.999-     Lawn   sprinkler  and  hose   reel.      C.    Buehler,   St.   Marys,  Ohio,   ai- 

signor  to  W.  Jaspersen. 
918,032.     Hoof  pad  for  horseshoes.     T.  F.  Flaherty,  New  York  city. 
918,149.     Hoof  pad.     W.   Heathermon.   Kneeland,   Wis. 
918,159.     Fire  hose  carrier.     H.   L.   Jenkins.   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

918.234.  Syringe.      [Vaginal.]     C.   F.  Welsh,  Detroit,  Mich. 

918.235.  Machine  for  reeling  covered  electric  wire  for  vulcanization.  W. 
Wendtland,  New  York  city. 

918,350.     Sheathing  for  tires.     J.   Marti,   Milan,   Italy. 

918,360.  Machine  for  beveling  air  tubes  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  Olier, 
Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  assignor  to  Societe  A.  Olier  &  Cie. 

Trade  Mark. 

40,210.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  The  representation  of  a  pilgrim's 
hat.     For  rubber  footwear. 

ISSUED   APRIL  so,   1909. 

918.514.  Coupling  hose.  R.  M.  Dixnn,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  assignor  to 
The  Safety  Car  Heating  and   Lighting  Co. 

918,550.  Rubber  vehicle  tire.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Dayton,  Ohio,  assignor  of 
one-third  to  W.  A.   Picktns.   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

918.565.     Nursing  bottle  holder.     G.   U.   Malp'ass,   Philadelphia. 

918,590.  Wire  insulating  machine.  F.  D.  Platter,  Chicago,  assignor  to 
Western   Electric  Co. 

918,684.  Tire.  [Solid.]  N.  Macbeth,  Dunallan,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sca, 
England. 

918,721.     Vehicle  wheel  rim.     J.  M.  Alderfer,  Sharon  Center,  Ohio. 

918,762.  Atomizer  and  nebulizer.  C.  W.  Meinecke,  Jersey  City,  N.  ]., 
assignor   to   Whitall   Tatum   Co.,    New    York   city. 

918.820.     Tire  for  vehicles.     D.  P.  Boyd,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

918,846.  Tire.  F.  J.  Gostlin  and  L.  Mueller,  Jr.,  Akron,  assignor  of  one- 
third  to  C.  W.   lionstedt,  Aultman,  Ohio. 

918,858.  Detachable  pipe  and  hose  coupling.  G.  James,  S.  Benson  and 
W.    Wilson,    Chicago. 

918,943-  Portable  apparatus  and  process  for  vulcanized  repairs  of  pneu- 
matic tires.      E.   Ansclmi,   Vitcrbo,    Italy. 

918,973.     Balloon  cane.     F.  J.  Creguc,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

919,098.     Latex   cup.      J.   Webster,  Victorville,    Cal. 

919,127.     Hose   clamp.     J.    R.   Clancy,   Syracuse. 

919.135-     Inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.     M.  Culmorc,  Houston,  Tex. 

Trade  Mark. 

28,700.  Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  The  representation  of  in 
anchor  within  a  diamond  shaped  border.  For  hot  water  bottles  and  rubber 
surgical   goods. 

ISSUED  APRIL  27.   1909. 
919,299.     Dress   shield.      K.    E.   Allport,    Chicago. 
Apf/ara 
-ity.    Utah. 


9^9.39'-     Apf/aratus  for   repairing  pneumatic  tires.     W.  J.   Stark,  Salt  Lake 
Cit'      "■   ' 


919,406.     Surgeon's  glove.     Harley  W.  Warren,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

919,444.     Hose  coupling.      C.   E.   Loetzer,   Sayre,   Pa. 

919,594.     Pneumatic   tire.      J.   T.   Kennelly,    Rawlins.   Wyo. 

919.603.     Vehicle   tire.      J.    Lend,  assignor  of  one-half   to   J.    Jamison,    both 
of  Chicago. 

919,614.     Hot  water  or   ice  bag.      C.   W.   Meinecke,  Jersey   City,    N.   J.,  as- 
signor  to   Wliitall   Tatum   Co.,    New    York   city. 

919,661.     Cushion   tire.     C.   Weiland,   Chicago. 

919,717.     Dental   syringe.      H.    F.    Hamilton,    Boston. 

919.737-     Lawn  sprinkler.     L.  -G.   Loomis  and  P.  1.  Tuttle,    Inglewood.   Cal. 

919.743-     Hose  coupling.      H.    R.    Mason,  Wilkinsburg,   Pa. 

919.752.     Tire  shield.     Alva    V.   Nutt,   Denver,   Colo. 

9 1 9,9 1 5.     Tube    [ for   pneumatic    tires.]      W.    E.    Murphy,   assignor    to    C.   O. 
Prince,  both  of  New  York  city. 

919.938.      Protector   and    reinforcement    for  pneumatic   tires.      W.  J.    O'Neil, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

91 9.973'     Hose   clamp   applier.     W.    O.    Stein,   Pottsvile,    Pa. 

919,984.     Hat  saver  and  hand  bag.     A.   W.   Powell  and   E.  K.   Lane,   New 
York  city. 

Trade  Mark. 
40,280.      I.    P..    Kleinert   Rubber   Co.,   New    York  city.      The   representation 

of  an  infant  with  a  small  pet  animal.     For  waterproof  diaper  coven. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of   United  States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from  The  India   Rubber  World  office  at   10  cents  each  postpaid.] 


GREAT    BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 

The    number     given     is    tliat     assigned     to    the     Patent    at    the    filing    of    th« 

application,   which   in   the  case  of  those  listed  below  was  in    1907 

in   part,   and   in   1908. 

^Denotes  Patents  for  American   Inventions. 
[Abstracted   in    the  Illustrated   Official  Journal,   April  7,    1909.] 

26,852  (1907).  India-rubber  substitute.  [Carnauba  or  like  wax,  steam 
distilled,  is  melted  and  worked  with  resin;  before  cooling,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  steam.]      R.   F.  H.   Suhr,  London. 

*26,oo7  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  cover  formed  of  layers  of  fabric  and  rubber 
quilted  together.  F.  A.  Bragg  and  D.  J.  Brown,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

26,926  (1907).  Spring  wheel  with  rubber  tires  other  than  pneumatic. 
J.   Slee,   Earlestown,  Lanes. 

26,983    (1907).     Hoof  pad.     A.   Del   Hoyo  y  Diez,  Madrid,   Spain. 

27,058  (1907).  Elastic  tire.  [Tread  of  solid  rubber,  with  or  without  a 
pneumatic  cushion  between  it  and  the  rim.]     A.  Beldam,  Baldock.  Hert». 

27,060  (1907).  Plastic  composition  composed  largelv  of  sulphur  lampblack 
and  mica,  for  electric  insulators  and  the  like.     J.  Johnson,   Bilston. 

27,102  (1907).  Heel  p"ad  to  be  worn  inside  of  boots.  R.  E.  Bascombe, 
Bury  St.   Edmunds. 

27,259  C1907).  Pneumatic  tire  comprising  an  inflatable  tube  between  which 
and  the  tread  is  another  tube  filled  with  sand.  G.  A.  Bennett  tnd 
J.  A.  Smith,  Leytonstone. 

27,328  (1907).  Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  Anthony  and  J.  H.  Brown- 
hill,   Wolverhampton. 

27,362    (1907).      L)etachable  divided  rim  for  tires.     H.  Parsons,  Southampton. 

27,558  (1907).  Rim  for  pneumatic  tires  with  one-half  detachable.  L.  R. 
Oswald-Sealy,    Bray,    County    Wicklow. 

27,571  (1907).  Solid  tire  the  inner  portion  of  which  is  of  cheaper  rubber 
or  comp<:)und   than   the   tread.      E.   Kempshall.   London. 

27,584  (1907).  Pneumatic  tire  with  sections  each  equipped  with  a  valve. 
J.  Nash  and  A.  H.   Roper,   Salisbury. 

27,589  (1907).  Billiard  cue  tip  of  leather,  covered  with  india-rubber  or 
gutta-percha.     W.    D.   Palmer,   Kilmacolm. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  April  15,    1909-] 
27,628    (1907).     Surgical    syringe.      F.    W.    Ingram,   London,    and   W.    Mars- 
den,  Hoylake. 
27,630   (1907).     Device    for    allowing    the    escape    of  air    from   a   tire,   while 

being    filled    with    a   p'lastic   composition,    when    in   place   on    the    wheel. 

W.    J.    Thorold,    London. 
27,663    (1907).     Tire    rim    with    detachable   flange.      H.    C.    I.    Rich   and    W. 

George,    Brecon,    South    Wales. 
•27.703    (1907).      Pneumatic    tire    tread    of    fabric    layers   with    the    wear  on 

the    edge.      W.    D.    Harris,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
27,822   (1907).     Wheel     with    rubber    tread     between     which     and    the    rim 

volute  springs  are  placed.     L.  BoJrault  and  P.  Boucher,  Paris.  France. 
27,931    (1907).     Non    skid    studs     for    pneumatic    tires.       A.     Bodenheimcr, 

London. 
27,954   (1907).     Circuniferencially     divided     detachable     tire    carrying     rim. 

G.   Webb,    Monmouth. 
27.954  (1907).     Pneumatic   tire.      Same. 
27,957   (1907).     Pump    for   inflating   motor   tires  by   the   motion   of   the   car. 

C.    S.   Moore,  Edgbaston. 
27,961    (1907).     Heel    protector.      J.    E.    Audslcy    of    R.    &    J.    Dick,    Ltd., 

Glasgow. 
28,026   (1907).     Pneumatic    tire    in    which    wire    fabrics    arc    embedded.      A. 

Raimon,  Paris,  France. 
28,085   (1907).     Device    for    preventing    solid    tires    from   slipping.      W.    L. 

Bragg,    London. 
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A  QUAY   IN   THE  HARBOR  OF  PARA.   BRAZIL— THE  GREAT    RUBBI:k    I'UKT. 
[From  Bulletin   of   International   Union  of   American    Republics — Illustrating  an  article  by   Major  J.   Orton  Kerbey.] 


28,087   (1907).     Flat    tire    tread    recessed    laterally    to    form    a    continuous 

central  band.     W.   G.   Skew,  London. 
28,188   ('1907) .     Cement    formed   of   gutta-percha    dissolved    in   a   mixture   of 

carbon  bisulphide  and  ether.     R.  Jensen,  High  Barnet,  Herts. 
28,190    C1907).     Elastic  tire  comprising  metallic  tube.     S.  Willoughby,  Kew. 
28,208   (1907).     Stud  for  tire  treads.     C.   Payne,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

[.\bstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  April  21,   1909.] 

28,258  (1907)-  Puncture  preventing  band  for  tires.  E.  T.  Adshead,  Orp- 
ington, and  W.  M.   Letts,  London. 

28,265  ( 1907).  Composition  for  automatically  sealing  air  punctures.  L. 
Rogers  and  A.   Myers,  Wellington,   New  Zealand. 

28,285  (1907).  Device  for  securing  tire  covers  in  place.  E.  L.  Burne, 
Westminster. 

28,459  (1907)-  Puncture  locator  for  tires.  J.  Banner  and  R.  Foulkes, 
Waterloo,    Lanes. 

28,503   (1907).     Sole  and  heel  protector.     G.  L.  Porter,  Market  Harborough. 
28,157   (1907).     Tire   with   wide  tread.     W.   W.    Beaumont.   London. 
*28,545   (1907).     Tire  of  superposed  layers  of   fabric  saturated   with  rubber 

solution.     H.   E.    Schindler,   Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 
28,55_i    (1907).     Tire  with  tubular  metal  core.     L.  P.  Landtved,  Copenhagen, 


Denmark. 
28,564  (1907). 
France. 


Tire    involving    metallic    tread.      P.    Roussillo 


Argenteuil, 


28,582   (1907). 
28,662   (1907). 


Heel   protector.      F.    Coufal,    Beraun,    Bohemia. 
,    .  .        Spring     wheel     rendered     more     resilient     by     a.     pneumatic 
cushion  protected  by  an  outer  rim.     J.   Corson,  Bradford. 
28,768   (1907).     Puncture  proof  band  for  tires.     F.  W.  A.   Miesch  »nd  two 
others,   Birmingham. 

f  Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  April  28,   1909.] 
96   (1908).     Tobacco  pouch.     F.  Wich  (trading  as  F.  Wich  &  Co.),  London. 
151    (1908).     Hose  coupling.     T.  J.  Carr,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
•261    (1908).     The   manufacture  of   hollow    rubber   articles.      F.   J.    Gleason, 
Walpole,    Massachusetts.       [Described    in    The    India    Rubbe*    World, 
May    I,  1909 — page  291.] 

285    (1908).     Detachable    tire    carrying    rim.      T.    Dunn,    and    Elastes    Co., 

Westminster. 
319   (1908).     Heel  protector.     J.  Griffin  and  W.  J.  Hawkins,  London. 
*324   (1908).     Electrically  heated  hot  water  bottle.     H.  W,   Christian,   Long 

Beach,    California. 

334  (1908).     Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     R.  Kronenberg,  Ohligs,  Germany. 

335  (1908).     Pneumatic  tire.     Same. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSITED   (with  Dates  of  Application). 
393,090   (Nov.  9,  1908).     F.   Liidecke.     Elastic  tire. 

J96.135   (Jan.    16).      B.    Roux.      Blocks  of  natural  or   regenerated   rubber   in 
layers  of  different  densities. 


396,149   (Nov.   10) .     y.   Daussy.      Pneumatic  tire. 

396,257   (Sept.   30).     Auberge.     Elastic  heel  for  pneumatic  tire. 

396,322   (Nov.    11).      Dupovie.     Air   chamber  for  pneumatic   tires. 

396,324   {Nov.    12).      Marsovsky    and    Marsofalva.      Process    for    t!ie    manu- 
facture of  pneumatic  tires  in   rubber  and  metal. 

396,388   (Nov.    14).     J.  M.   Serme.     Wheel  with  pneumatic  center. 

396,445    (Sept.   30).     Laffarque.      Removable  rim  for  tires. 

396,459   (Nov.   18).     J.  Hoffmann.     Soft  rubber  tire. 

396,300   (Oct.   31).     A.  Joly.     Process  for  the  purification   of   rubber. 

396,665   (Feb.   i).     R.  de  Prandieres.     Elastic  tire. 

396,620    (Jan.  30).     N.  Lamy.     Dynamothermic  process  for  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber. 

Rose  and  Brindle.     Elastic  tire. 
C.   Beau.      Protector   for  tires. 
Continental      Caoutchouc-und     Guttapercha- Compagnie 


396,751  (Nov.  14). 
396,808  (Nov.  27). 
396,873      (Nov.  28) 

Elastic   tire. 
396,972    (Oct.  30). 
396,814  (Nov.  27). 
397.153    (Dec.    7). 


J.  E.  Leroy.     Pneumatic  tire. 

K.  Lengfeller.     Elastic  substance  resembling  caoutchouc. 
British    Insulated    and   Helsby   Cable,   Ltd.      Procesi  for 
the   manufacture   of   tires   and  analogous   objects. 
397,190   (Dec.    8).      F.    Woodgatcs   and   Jourdan.      Repair    pieces    for    [meii* 

matic  tires. 
397,196   (Dec.   8).     J.   C.   Hancock  and  Thompson.      Rubber  heel. 
397,272   (Dec.  9).  E.   B.  Killen.     Tire  and  method  of  attachment. 
397.352   (Dec.   12).     Sills  and  Carman.     Tire  protector. 
397*367    (Dec.   12).     G.  de  Nottbeck.     Air  tube  for  tires. 

I  Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenicur-Conscil,  16  avenue  de  Villier,  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


In  the  United  States  Daily  Comiilar  and  Trade  Reports  (No, 
3,437)  the  consul  general  at  Calcutta  reports  on  recent  experi- 
ments with  milk  from  a  plant  abundant  in  the  lower  Himalayan 
region,  popularly  described  as  a  cactus,  which  yields  what 
strongly  resembles  gutta-percha  and  apparently  possesses  insulat- 
ing qualities.  It  is  believed  in  India  that  this  plant,  hitherto  re- 
garded as  useless,  will  be  found  to  have  a  considerable  value. 
Consul  General  Michael  identifies  the  plant  with  what  is  described 
in  Watt's  ^'Commercial  Products  of  India"  as  Euphorbia  Roy- 
Icana  (Boiss),  though  the  cactus  family  in  general  is  comprised 
outside  of  the  Euphorhiacccc.  Watt  wrote:  "The  milky  sap  of 
this  plant  contains  a   large  amount  of  gutta-percha." 
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United   States    Rubber   Co.'s   Annual. 


THE  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  sliareholdors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey,  was  held  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  com- 
pany in  that  State,  at  New  Brunswick,  on  May  iS.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  company  during  the  last  business  year  and  its  condi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  are  indicated  in  the  annual  reports 
of  officers,  as  read  and  approved,  and  which  arc  presented  here. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  THE  Stockholdkrs  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.: 
Your  president  submits  this,  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of 
the  company,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1909 

Treasurer's  Report. — The  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
company  and  its  subsidiary  companies  are  shown  by  the  consoli- 
dated income  statement  which  follows.  The  balance  sheet  sets 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  at  the  close  of  business  March  31,  1909.  The  income 
statement  shows  that  while,  owing  to  the  general  commercial 
depression,  our  volume  of  sales  decreased,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  our  profits  increased  from  $3,553,556.14  to 
$4.50".6S5.39,  and  that  the  earnings  from  operations  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  regular  8  per  cent,  dividend 
on  the  first  preferred  stock  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  second  pre- 
ferred stock,  leaving  surplus  earnings  of  $1,008,715.39  for  the 
year.  In  view  of  these  conditions  this  has  been  deemed  by  your 
directors  a  proper  time  to  make  a  substantial  charge  for  depreci- 
ation against  properties,  plant  accounts  and  securities  owned, 
and.  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  income,  we  have  made  a 
charge  against  surplus  account  of  $1,354,890.82. 

Inventories. — Our     inventories    of    manufactured     goods     are 


taken  at  figures  considerably  below  the  present  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  our  crude  rubber  and  raw  materials  on  hand  at 
figures  below  the  market  price  March  31. 

Sales. — It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that,  while  our 
sales  for  the  past  year  fell  off,  the  number  of  our  customers  in- 
creased, and  that  the  falling  off  in  sales  is  largely  due  to  the 
general  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country. 

Organization. — During  the  year  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  bettering  the  condition  of  our  subsidiary  companies  and  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  cfiiciency  of  our  organization,  from  which 
the  company  should  benefit  in  the   future. 

Refunding. — The  company  has  created  an  issue  of  $20,000,000 
of  collateral  trust  bonds,  of  whicli  $15,000,000  have  been  sold, 
$5,000,000  being  reserved  for  future  requirements  of  the  com- 
pany. Out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  sold,  we  have  called  and 
paid  the  issue  of  United  States  Rubber  Co.  funding  notes  of 
$8,000,000.  and  the  issue  of  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  debentures 
of  $4,500,000,  the  remainder  being  employed  as  working  capital. 
General  Rubber  Co. — The  advantage  to  our  company  of  the 
General  Rubber  Co.,  with  its  branch  houses,  has  been  apparent 
during  this  year. 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. — Owing  to  the  large  inter- 
est of  this  company  in  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  I 
quote  from  the  last  annual  report  of  its  president,  as  follows : 
"For  the  year  1908.  the  total  sales,  as  compared  with  1907, 
showed  a  decrease  of  less  than  14  per  cent.     The  earnings 
were  $2,203,519.19,  as  compared  with  $2,371,827.44  for   1907, 
a  decrease  of  about  7  per  cent.     Thus  it  appears  that   while 
the  volume  of  the  business  of  your  company  has  been  affected 
during   the   year  by   general   conditions   existing   throughout 


THEASITRER'S    REPORT. 

UNITED    ST.\TES    RUIiBER    CO.    AND    SUBSIDI.VRY    COMP.-VNIES. 

C0NS0LID.\TED    GeXER.VL    B.\L.\NCE    ShEET,    MaRCH    3I,    I9O9. 

[Not  including  assets  or  liabilities  of  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing   Co.,  or 
of    its   subsidiary   companies] 

ASSETS. 

Propertv    and    plants     (including    shares    of    R. 

G.  M.  Co.) $74,645,236.38 

Inventories  manufactured  goods  and 

materials   $13,522,023.82 

Cash   1,985,54374 

Bills  and  loans  receivable 830,399.58 

Accounts    receivable    9,247,818.25 

Securities  owned 6,372,892.38 

Miscellaneous  assets    S5.604.66     32,044,282.43 


Total  assets $106,689,518.81 

I.I.Mill.ITIES. 

Capital  stock,  first  preferred $36,263,000.00 

Capital  stock,  second  preferred 9.965,000.00 

Capital  stock,  common. $25,000,000.00 

Less  common  stock  in 
treasury  of  subsidi- 
ary company 1,334,000.00     23,666,000.00 


Ten-year    6%    collateral   trust    sinking    fund    gold 

bonds     

I-oans   and  notes   payable $1,797,077.55 

Merchandise    accounts    payable 569.S61.90 

Due   General    Rubber    Co 4,268,896.41 

Deferred  liabilities  not  yet  due 

Reserve  for  dividend 

Fixed  surpluses   (subsidiary  companies) 

Surplus    


$69,894,000.00 
15,000,000.00 


6,635.835.86 

311,459.43 

874.735-00 

8.134.S49.37 

5,838,639.15 


Total  liabilities $106,689,518.81 

[The  contingent  liability  for  certain  guarantees,  which  are  offset  by  cor- 
responding contingent  assets,  are  not  included.] 


Consolidated  Income  Statement  for  the  Year  Ending  March 

31,  1909- 

Gross  sales,  boots  and  shoes  and  miscellaneous $46,403,254.26 

Net  sales,  boots  and   shoes  and   miscellanous.  . . .  $31,889,351.34 

Cost  of  goods  sold 24.616,391.54 

Manufacturing  profits  $7,272,959.80 

Freight,   taxes,  insurance,  general   and   selling   ex- 
penses       1,664,609.09 

Operating  profits    $5,608,350.71 

Other    income,    including    dividends    recei"ved    on 

stock  of  Rulilier  Goods  Manufacturing  Co...  1,157,787.84 

Total    income    $6,766,138.55 

Less: 

Interest  and  commission  on  fimding 

notes  and  borrowed   money....      $1,728,650.45 

Interest  on  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

debentures 218.125.00 

Interest  allowed  customers  for  pre- 
payments              247.161.48  2,193,936.93 

Net   income   to   surplus $4,572,201.62 

Deductions  for  bad  debts,  etc 64.546.23 

Net  profits $4,507,655.39 

Dividends    3,498,940.00 

Surplus    for   period $1,008,715.39 

Surplus   April    i,    1908 6,184,814.58 

$7,193,529.97 
Deductions  from  surplus  for  depreciation  of  prop- 
erties, plant  accounts  and  securities  owned....  $1,354,80,0.82 

Surplus   March  31,   1909 $5,838,639.15 

JOHN    J.    W.\TSON,    Jr..    Treasurer. 
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the    country,     the    profits     have    not    been    correspondingly 
decreased. 

"The  larger  part  of  the  decrease  in  sales  in  1908  was 
due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  railroad  demand  for  air-brake 
hose,  steam  hose  and  other  material,  a  demand  which  re- 
cently has  decidedly  improved. 

"The  automobile  tire  business  increased,  the  sales  having 
been  the  largest  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  company,  and 
a  still  larger  volume  for  the  year  1909  is  indicated  by  the 
present  condition  of  orders.  Owing  to  the  greater  demand 
for  our  tires,  it  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  the  plants  where  the  'Hartford,'  "Morgan  &  Wright' 
and  'G  &  J'  tires  are  manufactured,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  tires  manufactured  by  these  companies  continue  to  be 
the  best  on  the  market. 

"All  of  the  plants   of  the  company  have  been   maintained 
in    excellent    condition,    and    in    many    instances    extensive 
improvement  and  additions  have  been  made." 
Stockholders. — Our    list    of   stockholders    now    numbers   6,.'?oo, 
an  increase  of  1,055    during  the  year.     We  have  endeavored  to 
make    our    stockholders    more    intimately    acquainted    with    the 
conduct  of  our  business,  and  have,  during  the  year,  called  their 
attention    to    brands    of    rubber    footwear    and    automobile    tires 
which  are  manufactured  by  our  various  companies,  endeavoring 
to   secure   their   co-operation   and   influence   in   building   up   and 
making  more  valuable  the  properties  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL    P.    COLT,    President. 
New    Brunswick,    New  Jersey,   May    i8,    1909. 

THE   ANNUAL   ELECTION. 

Two  new  names  appear  in  the  list  of  directors  chosen  thjs 
year.  The  late  Charles  H.  Dale  is  succeeded  by  Edware  Rice, 
the  company's  manager  of  sales.  The  number  of  directors  has 
been  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  new  position  on  the  board  filled 
by  the  election  of  William  H.  Moore,  of  New  York,  a  director 
in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  various  railways  and  other  important  com- 
panies. The  board  is  now  composed  as  follows,  the  figures  indi- 
cating the  number  of  successive  annual  elections  of  the  respec- 
tive directors  : 

Walter  S.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     I".] 
Elias  C.  Benedict,  No.  80  Broadway,  New  York.     [8.] 
Anthony  N.  Bradv,  No.  54  Wall  street.  New  York.     [6.] 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.     [18.] 
Harry  E.  Converse,  Boston,  ^Massachusetts.     (12.] 
James  B.  Ford.  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York.     [iS.] 
J.  Howard  Ford,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York.     [18.] 
Frank  S.  Hastings,  No.  80  Broadway,  New  York.     [5.] 
Francis  L.  Hine,  No.  2  Wall  street.  New  York.     [7.) 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     |iS.| 
Arthur  L.  Kelley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     [4! 
Lester  Leland.  Boston,,  Massachusetts.     [11.] 
William  H.  Moore,  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York,     [i.] 
Edward  R.  Rice,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York.     |t.] 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York.     [4.] 
Frederick  M.  Shcpard,  No.  787  Broadway,  New  York.     [18.] 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  No.  15  Broad  street.  New  York.     [8.] 
William  H.  Truesdale,  No.  26  Exchange  place.  New  York.    [5.] 
John   D.  Vermeule,  No.  503  BroadwaV,  New  York.     [1.3.] 
John  D.  Watson,  Jr.,  No.  42  Broadway,  New  York.     [5.] 
The  newl3'  elected  board  met  in  New  York  on  May  21  and 

after  organizing  reelected  the  following  officers  and  executive 

committee: 

President — S.xmlel  P.  Colt. 

First   I'ice-President — James  B.  Ford. 

Second   I'ice-Pj-esidenl — Lester  Lei,.\ni). 

General  Manager — Homer  E.  Sawyer. 

Treasurer — John  J.  Watson,  Jr. 

Assistant  Treasurer — W.  G.  Parsons. 

Secretary — S.^ M uel  Norris. 

Assistant  Secretary — John  D.  Cakberrv.  • 

The  executive  committee  consists,  as  hitherto,  of  Samuel  P. 
Colt.  James  B.  Ford,  Lester  Leland.  E.  C.  Benedict.  AYalter 
S.  Ballou.  Anthony  N.  Brady-,  and  John  J.  Watson,  Jr. 


BUSINESS    OF    THE    COMPANY. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  net  profits  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the  amounts  disbursed  in 
dividends  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  printed  reports  of  the  successive  treasurers  of 
the  corporation : 

Ye.\r  Ending —  Net  Profits.  Dividends. 

S^;;;^: ::::;:::::::::::::;  I     [Not  Published.] 

March  31.  1895 $2,716,370.00  $2,056,190.00 

March.  31.  1896 2.339,790.60  1,552,040.00 

March  31,  1897 1.999,611.34  1,552.040.00 

March  31,  1898 2.070,750.41  1,552,040.00 

March  31,  1899 3,226,513.46  1,882,040.00 

^larch  31,  1900 3,007.887.54  2,828,680.00 

March  31.  1901 62,605.57  705,765.00 

March  31,  1902 deficit           ,  none 

March  31,  1903 1,594,908.16  none 

March  31,  1904 1,575,641.29  none 

March  31,  1905 3,761,922.63  1,882,040.00 

March  31,  1906 3,881,270.23  2,846,092.00 

March  31,  1907 4,590,382.72  3,485,956.00 

March  31,  1908 3.553.556.14  3.495.448.0O 

:March  31,  1909 4.507,655-39  3.498.940.00 

The  net  profits  reported  above,  prior  to  March  31,  1902,  are 
for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  alone,  in  its  distinct  corporate 
capacity.  In  the  year  in  which  a  deficit  occurred  in  the  accounts 
of  the  parent  company,  it  is  understood  that  in  the  aggregate  the 
business  of  the  subsidiary  companies  would  have  shown  a  surplus. 
For  the  subsequent  years  the  figures  are  derived  from  con- 
solidated reports  of  the  "United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  Sub- 
sidiary Companies,"  covering  their  total  income,  but  not  includ- 
ing details  for  the  Rubber  Goods  I^Ianufacturing  Co.'s  transac- 
tions further  than  the  dividends  from  the  latter  accruing  to  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
dividends  paid  in  1900-01  were  declared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  when  the  condition  of  the  company  appeared  better  than 
later  proved  true,  the  net  result  l>eing  a  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.'S  SHARES. 

Transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  four 
weeks,  ending  ;\Iay  22 : 

Common  Stock. 

Week  May      i      Sales      1,300    shares      High  33^:J      Low      325^ 

Week  May     8      Sales    32,200    shares      High  40         Low      32S/S 

Week  May    15      Sales    17,730  shares      High  40^4      Low      38 

Week  May    22      Sales     4,100    shares      High  39^^      Low      38^ 
For  the   year — High,   40^,    May    10;    Low,   27,    Feb.   24. 
.Last    year — High,    3-J4:    Low.    17"^. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  May      i      Sales         5,00    shares  High  104J4      Low    104V4 

Week  May     8      Sales    23,746    shares  High  11 1^4      Low    104^ 

Week  May    15      Sales      7,575    shares  High  112          Low    iio 

Week  May   22      Sales      2,538   shares  High  in          Low    no 

For  the  year — Higli,    112,    May    10;    Low,  98,    Jan.  29. 

Last   year.   High,    108;    Low,    76. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Week  May      i      Sales         500   shares      High  72         Low      72 

Week  May      8      Sales      5,goo    shares      High  78^      Low      71^ 

Week  May    15      Sales     2,700   shares      High  78  Low      78 

Week  May   22      Sales      1,525    shares      High  78^4      Low      78 

For  the   year — High,   79,   May    10:    Low,  675.2;.  Feb.   25. 

Last   year — High,   75^;   Low,   42. 

Six   Per  Cent.   Certificates. 

Week  May      8      Sales         128    certs.      High    1045-i  Low  104-)^ 

Week  May    15      Sales  59    certs.      High    I04!.<^  Low  104 ^-s 

Week  May    22      Sales         142    certs.      High    I04!,4  Low  104^^ 

A  CANKER  disease  affecting  Fitntuniia  elastiea  has  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  authorities  at  Kew,  and  is  reported  on  in 
the  Bulletin  (No.  3 — 1909).  The  fungus  causing  it  has  been 
identified  by  G.  Massee  as  Xectria  funtumicc.  It  is  believed 
that  remedial  measures  similar  to  those  undertaken  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  Hevea  rubber  has  been  attacked  by  another  species  of 
Nectria  with  good  re;.ults,  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease 
in  the  case  of  Funtninia. 
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The   Late    Eben    H.    Paine. 


THE  news  of  the  death  of  Eben  H.  Paine,  cabled  from  Lon- 
don on  the  morning  of  May  8,  not  only  filled  the  rubber 
trade  with  profound  regret,  but  there  was  added  the  shock 

of  its  being  so  unexpected,  since  only  a  very  few  persons  had 

had  an  intimation  of  his  illness. 

Mr.    Paine  had  just   entered   upon   his   fitty-lilth    ycir.   liavjng 

been  born  on  April  28.  1855,  but  owing  to  the  sturdy  constitution 

which    he    had    inherited    from   long-lived    ancestors    at   Jay,    in 

western    Maine,    he    retained    to    the    end    the    appearance    of   a 

much    younger-  man,    with    the    same    vitality    and    energy    that 

always   had   characterized   him.     He   was   the   son   of   Joel   ar.d 

Evaline    (Humphrey)     Paine,    who    both    reached    an    advanced 

age.     The   Indi.\   Rubber   World  in    1894   chronicled   the   si.xty- 

third    anniversary    of    their 

wedding. 
.•\t    the    time    that    Eben 

Paine  as  a  boy  left  his  vil- 
lage home  to  make  a  career 

for      himself,      Robert     D. 

Evans  and  the  late  Charles 

M.  Clapp  were  interested  in 

the    rubber    trade    in    and 

near     Boston     in     various 

ways.      It    is    believed   that 

he   first    found   employment 

with  the  firm  Clapp,  Evans 

&  Co.     One  of  the  concerns 

formed  by  these  gentlemen 

was   the    .American    Rubber 

Co.,    of    which    Mr.    Evans 

was    the   principal    founder, 

and    which   started   in    1873 

as   a    jobbing   concern.      In 

1877  this  company  estab- 
lished   a    factory    at    Cam- 

bridgeport,      Massachusetts, 

and  Mr.  Paine,  who  already 

had  been  in  their  employ  as 

a     salesman,     was     put     in 

charge    of    the    New    York 

selling    agency.      Later    he 

was  called  to  Boston  as 
chief    selling   agent    of    the 

American  Rubber  Co.,  which 

continued  to  grow  until  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  rubber  toot- 
wear  firms  in  existence. 

The  American  Rubber  Co.  was  included  in  the  original  plan 
of  organization  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Evans  was  the  first  president  selected  by  the  latter.  This  was 
in  1892.  Mr.  Paine  at  once  became  one  of  the  chief  selling 
agents  of  the  new  corporation ;  in  1895  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  selling  agency,  and  in  May,  1901,  was  made 
manager  of  sales  of  the  whole  company.  Increasingly  success- 
ful in  his  field  all  the  while,  Mr.  Paine  was  next  placed  in 
charge  of  developing  the  export  trade  in  footwear.  On  July 
3,  1907,  he  sailed  for  London  to  till  the  position  of  advisory  direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the  European 
branch  of  the  company  he  had  so  long  represented.  He  had  since 
been  active  in  the  new  field,  visiting  the  leading  trade  centers 
in  person,  and  everywhere  forming  friendships  by  reason  of  the 
same  pleasing  personality  that  had  made  him  so  well  liked  in 
his  own  country. 


Mr.  Paine  had  made  one  visit  to  the  States  since  taking  his 
post  abroad,  and  was  expected  to  make  another  this  summer. 
News  of  his  illness  first  reached  New  York  four  or  five  days 
before  tlic  end — reported  to  be  a  result  of  ptomaine  poisoningi 
followed  by  nervous  collapse.  Mr.  Paine  married  Miss  Harriet 
.\.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  survives,  and  he  left  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  H.  Stevens,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Asaph 
Leach,  of  Whitman,  Mass. 

Few  men  in  the  .\merican  rubber  trade  in  the  last  twenty 
years  were  better  known  than  Eben  Paine.  In  all  of  the  great 
centers  of  trade  he  had  hoSts  of  acquaintances  and  scores  of 
friends.  Possessed  of  abundant  vitality,  he  was  energetic,  breezy, 
shrewd.  Where  the  broad  practical  joke  was  esteemed  the  high- 
est type  of  wit,  he  was  a 
rollicking  practical  joker; 
where  a  well-told  story  or 
a  witty  reply  was  most  ap- 
preciated, he  was  always 
ready.  As  a  business  man 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
capable,  and  as  an  adjuster 
of  differences,  between  buy- 
er and  seller,  he  was  force- 
ful, fair  and  wonderfully 
convincing.  In  his  special 
liixe,  rubber  footwear,  his 
knowledge  of  the  business 
was  encyclopedic.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  and 
mourned  by  a  wide  circle 
of  business  men  to  whom 
he  was  always  "Eben" — -the 
capable,  optimistic  and  wel- 
come visitor. 

J.     OTIS    MINOTT. 

Joseph  Otis  Minott  died 
in  Paris,  France,  on  May 
14,  of  pneumonia,  in  his 
forty-sixth  year.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Al- 
bert Minott,  who  spent 
forty-two  years  in  the  india- 
rubber  trade  in  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co.,  with  which  he  was 
connected  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Joseph  Otis 
Minott  was  born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  studied  art  in 
the  United  States,  subsequently  carried  on  his  studies  under 
the  European  masters,  and  for  seven  years  past  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Paris.  His  specialty  was  painting 
miniatures.  John  Sargent  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  was  with- 
out an  equal  in  this  branch  of  art.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  imdcr  an  agreement  to  paint  the  miniatures  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra.  His  studio  was  in  Paris,  but  he 
had  a  house  in  St.  James's  square,  London,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York.  Mr.  Minott  was  a  director  in  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Co.,  of  which  one  of  his  three  surviving  brothers,  Fred- 
erick Shcpard  Minott,  is  now  secretary.  He  was  also  a  direc- 
tor i5f  the  Orange  Water  Co.  in  New  Jersey. 

CHARLES   D.    SESHLER, 

Charles   Dunh.\m    Deshler,  who  died  at   his  home  at   New 
Brunswick,   New   Jersey,   on   May   10,  was  the  father  of  James 
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Deshler,  so  long  connected  with  the  rubber  industry  in  the  iame 
town,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  local  factory  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  Charles  D.  Deshler  was  born  at  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1819,  but  removed  to  New  Jersey  when  a  young  man  and 
became  employed  in  journalism.  Later  he  was  connected  A'ith 
Harper's  Magazine,  was  county  superintendent  of  schools,  con- 
nected with  various  corporations,  and  some  time  postmaster  at 
\ew  Brunswick.  One  of  his  sons  is  Charles  Deshler.  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  at  Harrison,  New  Jersey.  Besides  those  named 
he  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

JOHN   A.    SLOAN. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  John  Austin  Sloan,  of  Trenton,  New- 
Jersey,  which  appears  on  this  page,  was  not  published  earlier  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  same.  He  had  just 
passed  his  thirty-si.xth  birthday  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  as  the  result  of  an  operation  at  the  University 
Hospital.  Philadelphia.  He  had,  however,  been  connected  nearly 
half  his  life  with  the  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  of  Trenton,  joining  the 
staff  there   at   a  time  when   hi?   iinclr.   Mr.   J.   S.   Austin,   was  a 


The  L.\te  John  Austin   Slo-\n. 

shareholder  in  the  company.  He  learned  by  experience  the 
various  processes  of  manufacturing  mechanical  rubber  goods  and 
became  a  very  valuable  man  to  the  company,  becoming  superin- 
tendent of  their  mill  and  secretary  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Anchor  tile.  Mr.  Sloan  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow. 

C.    R.    WINSLOW. 

Ch.\uncey  R.  Winslow^  who  died  on  May  16  at  liis  home  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  had  been  connected  with  the  rubber  trade 
throughout  his  life.  Born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  went  to  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  about  20  years,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  for  whom  he  opened 
later  an  agency  in  San  Francisco.  Conducting  business  under 
the  name  of  C.  R.  Winslow  &  Co.,  he  built  up  a  large  trade  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  Ijranch  houses  at  Seattle  and  Portland, 
in  which  latter  city  he  made  his  home. 

WALLACE    F.    FOSTER. 

Wallace  F.  Foster,  who  died  in  New  York  on  April  24,  was 
born  about  forty-four  years  ago  at  Brewster,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  sea  captain  who  was  lost  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  burning  of  his  vessel.  Wallace  Foster 
about  1892  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.  as  shipping  clerk.  He  worked  his  way  up,  through 
persistence,  devotion  to  business,  and  his  own  interest,  until  1896, 


he  was  given  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  in  New  England. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  made  manager  of  the  Boston  office,  and 
in  November,  1900,  was  again  promoted,  taking  charge  of  the 
New  York  branch,  of  which  he  continued  to  be  manager  until 
just  before  his  death.  He  resigned  this  position,  and  The  India 
Rudder  World  only  a  month  ago.  reported  the  presentation  to 
him  by  his  office  associates  of  a  loving  cup  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  esteem.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  tribute  to  Mr. 
Foster  adopted  by  the  New  England  Rubber  Club : 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Oub  have  lost 
by  death  tlieir  friend  and  associate,  Wallace  F.  Foster,  who  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  has  served  one  of  our  leading  companies  in  its  branch 
of  the  business  and  who  by  his  energy,  industry  and  ability  attained  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  trade,  and  by  his  genial  and 
loyal  personality  endeared  himself  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact; it  is  hereby 

Rcsoh-cd,  That  this  club  extend  to  his  family  its  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy. 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
club  and  a   copy  engrossed  and    sent   to   his   family. 

\  .\LEXANDER      M.      PaUL. 

George   P.   Whitmore, 
Elston    E.    Wadbrook, 

Committee  on   Resolutions. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TRADE. 


THE  General  Electric  Co.'s  seventeenth  amuial  report,  for  the 
year  ended  January  31,  1909,  shows  profits  of  $4,802,252.67. 
Dividends  amounted  to  $5,214,026,  the  difference  being  charged  to 
surplus.  Orders  received  by  the  company  were  only  70  per  cent, 
of  those  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  shipments 
to  customers  only  63  per  cent,  of  the  shipments  for  1907.  There 
was  an  improveinent  in  conditions  through  the  year,  which  has 
continued  since  January  31.  It  was  not  possible  to  cut  down 
expenses  in  keeping  with  the  reduced  business,  so  that  during 
the  year  the  company  expended  qiV:  cents  out  of  every  $1  of  gross 
sales  for  cost  of  manufacture,  including  depreciation,  new  con- 
struction, patent  litigation,  etc.  In  1901,  nine  years  ago,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  save  22  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  reve- 
nue for  interest  and  dividends.  The  company's  outstanding 
caoital  is  $65,178,800,  and  the  debentures  amount  to  $14,963,000. 

The  report  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited — 
formerly  controlled  by  the  General  Electric  Co. — for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1908,  shows  profits  of  $753,088,  comparing 
with  $722,433  in  the  previous  year  and  $853,675  record  earnmgs 
of  the  banner  electrical  year — 1906.  The  nine  year  record  of  10 
per  cent,  annual  dividends  on  the  common  stock  was  broken  in 
1908  through  the  declaration  of  only  7  per  cent.  During  the 
three  months  beginning  January  i  last  more  orders  were  secured 
than  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  business  is  confidently  looked  for. 

The  Deutsch-Atlantische  Telegraphen-Gesellschaft,  operating  a 
cable  service  between  Germany  and  New  York,  report  a  favorable 
return  for  the  business  year  1908,  despite  the  business  depression 
in  America.  The  net  profits  were  only  £128.923,  against  £155,902 
in  1907,  but  unusual  cable  repairs  alone  account  for  about  £19,000 
of  the  difference.  The  dividend  was  the  same  in  both  years — 7 
per  cent.  The  company  own  half  the  capital  in  Norddeutsche 
Seekabelwerke  Aktiengesellschaft,  at  Nordenham.  These  works 
have  been  busy  building  the  new  German  cable  to  Brazil  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  April  i,  :909 — page  260],  an  important 
section  of  which  was  laid  recently,  and  is  expected  to  continue 
so  until  June,  1910.  The  cable  making  company's  4  per  cent, 
dividend  for  the  business  year  1908  was  not  included  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Deutsch-Atlantische  Telegraphen-Gesellschaft  reported 
in  this  article. 

Negotiations  have  been  opened  looking  to  the  construction  of 
a  submarine  cable  line  to  connect  Argentina  directly  with  Europe 
via  Ascension  island.  The  plan  is  proposed  by  the  Western  Tele- 
graph Co.,  an  important  English  company  already  operating  a 
transatlantic  cable   landing  at    Pernambuco,    Brazil. 
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THE  REED  GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


THE  golden  wedding  nf  Mr.  .-md  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Reed  was 
celebr^ated  on  the  evening  of  May  14  at  their  residence,  No. 
88  North  street.  Roseville.  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Reed  has 
long  been  idcntiticd  with  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  (New 
York),  of  which  he  is  now  president,  regularly  devoting  attention 
to  business. 

Henry  Augustus  Reed  and  Miss  Alice  Amelia  Boardinan  were 
married  at  Poughkeepsie.  New  York,  fifty  years  ago.  Already 
Mr.  Reed  had  become  proficient  in  the  then  new  art  of  telegraphy, 
although  at  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  was  interested  in  a 
bookstore.  Mr.  Reed's  interest  in  telegraphy  continued,  how 
ever,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Poughkeepsie  telegraph  office 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  When  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon,  .-Vpril  12,  1861,  Mr.  Reed  received  the 
news  in  his  office.  By  his  side  was  .Admiral  Farragut,  anxious 
and  expectant.  When  Mr.  Reed  told  Farragut  the  contents  of 
the  dispatch  the  admiral  remarked:  "That  means  that  I  must 
go  to  Norfolk  at  once.  1  have  many  friends  there,  Init  if  duty 
requires,  I  will  blow  up  the  city." 


Hknrv    .a.   Rkkii. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sanuicl  C.  Hishnp.  prciprietnr  nf  the  pioneer 
gutta-percha  factory  in  .America,  Samuel  Boardman,  as  executor 
of  his  estate,  took  control  of  the  business,  in  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  his  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Reed,  as  an  expert  account- 
ant. Mr.  Reed's  knowledge  of  electricity  was  also  of  value  in 
this  connection,  particularly  in  respect  of  certain  litigation  pend- 
ing over  an  insulation  patent.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.,  in  1885.  Mr.  Reed  was  elected  secre- 
tary. Two  years  later  he  was  made  manager  of  the  company ; 
in  1893  he  was  elected  treasurer,  and  in  1905  president.  His  three 
sons — William  Boardman,  Henry  Douglas,  and  Louis  F. — are 
now  respectively  treasurer,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Bishop  company,  and  the  family  hold  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  stock. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  began  with  a  luncheon  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  at  2  p.  m.,  for  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  present  at  the  wedding  in  1859.  Among  those 
present  were  two  of  the  bridesmaids.  Miss  A.  Julia  Reed,  a  sister, 
of  Carmel,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island.  Three  brothers'  of  Mr.  Reed  were 
present  with  their  wives;  another  brother  and  sistcr-in-Iaw  were 


unable  to  attend.  At  the  luncheon  the  anniversary  gifts  were 
presented.  Mr.  Reed's  gift  to  his  wife  was  a  diamond  brooch. 
The  children  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  and  Mrs.  Reed 
with  a  gold  belt  buckle.  The  presents  included  a  TifTany  vase 
from  the  office  force  of  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.,  and  the 
factory  employes  were  represented.  There  was  a  handsome 
present — a  dozen  gold  encased  finger  bowls  from  Tiffany — con- 
tributed by  members  of  a  number  of  firms  in  the  rubber  covered 
wire  trade,  Mr.  Reed's  business  competitors,  and  a  Tiflfany  ma- 
hogany chime  clock  from  thirty  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Roseville.  of  which  Mr.  Reed  and  his  family  are  mem- 
bers.    A  reception  in  the  evening  was  largely  attended. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  married  on  the  forty-eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  wedding  of  the  latter's  parents,  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
1,111(1.  They  lived  together  for  60  years,  while  Mr.  Reed's  parents 
liveil  together  for  63  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  attended 
the  golden  weddings  of  their  parents.  Mr.  Reed  was  80  years 
old  in  February  last  and  his  wife  74  in  .April,  and  they  celebrated 
their  birthdays  in  Florida. 

NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


"  I  "HE  principle  of  specializing  in  production  so  general  in  the 
•^  United  States  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
even  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps  than  in  almost  any  other  line, 
which  thought  is  suggested  by  the  new  "Bulletin"  issued  by  the 
F.^RRELL  Foundry  .'Vnd  M.^chine  Co.  (.Ansonia,  Connecticut),  who 
so  long  have  devoted  themselves  to  supplying  rubber  factory 
equipment  for  use  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  firm  here 
named  make  machinery  for  every  branch  of  the  rubber  industry, 
but  the  publication  before  us  is  devoted  solely  to  ''Rubber  Shoe 
Machinery,"  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  illustrations  of  no 
fewer  than  28  different  machines  and  appliances,  many  of  them 
of  special  design,  indicates  the  wide  scope  which  now  obtains  in 
the  shoe  machinery  field.  Of  course,  the  washers  and  grinders 
would  be  equally  applicable  in  other  lines  of  the  rubber  manu- 
facture, but  they  are  all  embraced  'in  this  bulletin^  to  make  it 
a  complete  catalogue  of  equipment  for  a  rubber  footwear  factory. 
[8"  X  10V4".    33  leaves.] 

BiRMiNGHA.M  Iron  Foundrv  (Derby.  Connecticut),  in  view  of 
there  being  several  distinct  classes  of  rubber  mill  machinery, 
each  including  a  variety  of  types  and  sizes,  do  not  regard  it  ex- 
pedient to  illustrate  and  describe  them  all  in  permanent  bound 
form,  but  issue  from  time  to  time  circulars  such  as  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  individual  inquirers.  .A  collection  of  such 
circulars  recently  issued  contains  illustrations  of  no  fewer  than 
53  machines  from  which  might  be  chosen  equipment  for  a  very 
complete  mechanical  rubber  goods  factory.  [9ji "  X  y'A"-  64 
leaves.] 

VooRHEES  RuHBER  M.^NUFACTURING  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
sey) devote  their  latest  illustrated  catalogue  principally  to  rubber 
and  cotton  Fire  Hose,  of  which  they  are  very  large  manufac- 
turers under  the  specifications  of  the  Underwriters  and  the 
United  States  Navy.  There  are  included  also  various  fire  depart- 
ment appliances,  and  reference  is  made  to  various  other  rubber 
goods  made  by  this  company.     [5"  X  ""■     28  pages.] 

Ch.arles  E.  Miller  (New  York)  issues  for  1909  his  annual 
-Automobile  Catalogue  which,  in  addition  to  the  leading  makes  of 
tires,  lists  such  a  variety  of  automobile  accessories  of  rubber  as 
to  suggest  that  the  products  of  the  rubber  factory  called  for  by 
the  motoring  interest  arc  far  from  being  confined  to  tires. 
(7!4"X9"-     236  pages.] 

Phoenix  Auto  Supply  Co.  (St.  Louis),  in  their  Catalogue 
No.  5,  for  1909,  list  as  large  a  variety  of  tire  and  automobile 
accessories  as  any  other  catalogue  in  this  field  which  we  have 
seen.  Not  the  least  interesting  suggstion  which  comes  from 
an  inspection  of  this  catalogue  is  that  a  house  catering  particu- 
larly to  the  Western  trade  finds  itself  justified  in  carrying  so 
large  a  line  of  automobile  supplies.     [8j4"  X  10}^".     144  pages.] 
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The     Deresination   of  India-Rubber — II. 


By  H.   O.   Chute. 


AMONG  the  earliest  American  patents  in  relation  to  the 
deresination  of  rubber  are  those  using  processes  which  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  alkali  on  the  resins.  No.  756  and 
No.  757,  issued  to  Austin  G.  Day,  June  12,  1859,  are  a 
reissue  of  patent  No.  15,067,  issued  June  10,  1856.  The  patent 
specification  describes  a  process  of  purifying  rubber  gums  by 
treating  them  with  alkaline  solutions,  but  resins  are  not  men- 
tioned as  being  contained  in  rubber.  In  1857  Robert  Haerting 
received  patent  No.  17,214  in  which  he  states:  "My  invention 
consists  in  submitting  gutta-percha  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
liquor,  which  dissolves  out  the  etheric  oil,"  which  probably  refers 
to  the  resins.  In  1893  a  patent  was  granted  to  Paul  Biersdorl, 
(No.  508,560),  for  a  process  of  treating  gutta-percha,  in  whicU 
the  gutta  was  deprived  of  "the  whole  of  its  resinous  contents  by 
solution  in  alcohol."  The  process  of  deresinating  gutta-percha 
seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  largely  practised  in  England 
in  1897,  for  in  that  year  in  one  of  the  "Cantor"  lectures,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (December  6)  there  is 
a  good  description  and  illustration  of  a  deresinating  plant.  The 
solvent  used  seems  to  have  been  cold  gasoline.  In  igoi  United 
States  patent  No.  673,570  was  issued  to  E.  F.  V.  Wilmonsky  for 
a  process  of  refining  gutta-percha  which  consisted  in  dissolving 
the  entire  gum  in  hot  gasoline  and  cooling  to  60°  P.,  when,  it  i.^ 
said,  if  four  gallons  of  naphtha  or  more  had  been  used  for  each 
pound  of  gum,  loose  precipitate  formed  which  consisted  of 
pure  gum. 

It  was  not  until  1903,  however,  that  any  patents  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  resins  from  caoutchouc  had  been  granted  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  that  year  patent  No.  741,260  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam .^ppleton  Lawrence,  which  patent  was  for  a  process  of 
treating  crude  rubber  with  alcohol.  In  the  specification  the 
crude  rubber  referred  to  is  guayule,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  the  wood  by  extraction  with  naphtha  and  contains  some 
naphtha  as  an  impurity.  The  extracting  plant  involved  [see  Th£ 
Indi.\  Rubber  World,  October  i,  1905 — page  3]  consists  of  a 
"chum,"  which  is  provided  with  a  corrugated  bottom,  and  cor- 
rugated rollers  passing  over  it,  which  serve  to  masticate  the 
gum  in  presence  of  the  solvent.  The  saturated  solvent  is  n- 
moved  to  a  still,  and  the  solvent  evaporated  and  condensed  in  a 
condenser.  The  alcohol  and  naphtha  are  separated  and  run  into 
various  tanks  for  reuse. 

The  first  claim  of  this  patent  covers  "the  process  of  refining 
crude  rubber  gum,  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  gum  to  the 
action  of  alcohol,  which  forms  a  solution  of  resin  and  naphtha 
and  alcohol,  then  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  naphtha  and  alcohol 
from  the  resin,  then  condensing  the  vaporized  alcohol  and 
naphtha  and  separating  the  same."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
claim  presupposes  the  presence  of  naphtha  in  the  rubber,  as 
otherwise  the  steps  relating  to  its  separating  could  not  be  carried 
out.  This  claim  does  not  specifically  state  that  the  solution  is 
to  be  separated  from  the  gum  before  evaporation,  and  in  a 
patent  claim  each  step  should  be  specifically  mentioned.  Clai;n 
No.  2  covers  "a  process  of  refining  crude  rubber  gum  consist 
ing  in  agitating  the  gum  in  alcohol,  then  vaporizing  the  alcohil 
from  the  gum,  and  tlien  refrigerating  to  separate  the  alcohol 
from  by-products." 

Here  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the  alcohol  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  gum  by  evaporation  or  vaporization,  and  while  this 
process  would  perhaps  remove  the  naphtha,  it  would  not  remove 
the  resins.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  alcohol  is  a  poor  sol- 
vent of  the  resins  when  compared  with  acetone,  and  while  this 
process  has  been  largely  worked  in  the  past,  and  while  purified 


guayule  is  now  on  the  market  produced  by  this  process,  the  sol- 
vent used  is  acetone  instead  of  alcohol.  This  patent  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  processes  which  follow  the  analyti- 
cal method  which  consists  in  dissolving  up  the  entire  gum  in  a 
rubber  solvent  and  then  precipitating  the  gum  by  the  addition  of 
a  solvent  in  which  the  gum  is  insoluble. 

As  representative  of  that  class  of  processes  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  analytical  methods  which  extract  the  resin  by  a 
solvent  which  does  not  affect  the  gum,  but  leaves  it  in  its 
original  condition,  there  may  be  cited  United  States  patent 
No.  821,934,  issued  in  1906  to  Archie  P.  Eves,  for  "Process 
of  Treating  Gum."  This  process  involves  the  use  of  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  with  different  func- 
tions. First  is  a  base,  which  is  a  vessel  with  a  steam  coil 
for  heating  and  evaporating  the  volatile  solvent  and  removing 
the  resin.  The  vapors  pass  up  to  a  car,  which  is  rolled  out- 
side and  filled  with  rubber  and  rolled  back  into  the  extract- 
ing vessel.  This  car  contains  stirring  arms,  which  are 
worked  by  attaching  a  shaft  and  pulley.  The  hot  vapor  goes 
to  the  top  after  heating  the  car  and  rubber,  and  is  condensed 
by  the  cooling  coils  and  drips  down  into  the  car,  dissolving 
the  resin.     Claim  5  of  this  patent  reads: 

"A  method  of  purifying  rubber  which  consists  in  passing 
alcoholic  vapors  through  and  around  the  material  to  be 
treated  to  a  condenser,  and  at  the  same  time  causing  the  con- 
densed solvent  to  descend  through  the  rising  vapors  upon 
the  gum,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  vapor  is  utilized  and  the 
gum  and  solvent  made  to  undergo  treatment  at  as  high  a 
temperance  as  is  practicable."  It  is  stated  in  the  specifica- 
tion that  acetone  is  the  preferred  solvent. 

Dr.  Weber  says  ["Chemistry  of  India-Rubber,"  page  240]: 
"I  very  much  prefer  a  form  of  extractor  in  which  an  inner 
tube  which  receives  the  thimble  (containing  the  gum)  fits 
into  an  inner  jacket  so  that  there  remains  a  free  annular 
space  between  them,  through  which  the  vapor  of  the  extract- 
ing liquid  may  pass  up  into  the  reflu.x  condenser,  thus  keeping 
the  material  to  be  extracted  always  at  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  liquid."  On  page  239  he  speaks  of  the  alcoholic 
solvents  but  states  that  "acetone  is,  however,  the  solvent 
which  is  free  from  any  objections."  As  this  publication  was 
made  in  1902  it  would  seem  to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  claim 
of  the  Eves  patent  already  quoted. 

This  patent  is,  however,  the  basis  of  several  atttcmpts  to 
purify  rubber  by  the  processes  which  extract  the  resin  by  a 
solvent  which  in  no  way  affects  the  gum,  and  at  least  one 
large  plant  was  erected  under  it  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation,  having  treated  several  hundred  tons  of  crude 
rubbers  and  used  it  successfully,  and  presumably  at  a 
profit. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  solvents  for  rubber  resins 
which  will  not  dissolve  the  gums  also  are  liquids  which  are 
soluble  in  water  and  cannot  be  separated  therefrom  without 
elaborate  separating  machinery,  and  all  the  crude  gums,  no 
matter  how  well  dried,  still  contain  some  water,  and  after 
repeated  use  these  solvents  become  so  charged  with  water 
that  they  will  not  further  dissolve  the  resins,  so  that  if  used 
in  the  apparatus  suggested  by  the  Eves  patent  it  is  necessary 
to  dry  the  rubber  most  carefully,  and  then  to  have  another 
apparatus  which  will  separate  the  water  from  the  solvent  and 
at  the  same  time  work  with  a  minimum  loss.  Such  an  ap- 
paratus,   installed   by    the    writer,    will    in    the    case    of    acetone 
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recover  more  tlian  99  per  cent,  on  each  operation  and  will 
concentrate  to  99  per  cent,  purity. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  rubber  gums 
know  that  no  solvent  can  properly  act  on  them  without  some 
means  whereby  the  gum  is  constantly  stirred,  torn,  or  re- 
worked through  rolls,  or  some  means  of  constantly  supplying 
fresh  surfaces  of  the  gum  to  the  solvent  is  provided.  Patents 
Ko.  821,716  and  Xo.  821,717  were  granted  to  F.  C.  Hood,  of 
Boston,  in  1906,  the  first  for  a  machine  for  washing  rubber 
and  the  second  for  a  process  of  purifying  rubber.  These 
patents  were  noted  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  at  the  time  of 
issue,  though  their  object  was  not  fully  disclosed. 

The  working  of  the  two  patents  is  similar.  There  is  a  set  of 
ordinary  rubber  washing  rolls  mounted  in  a  watertight  covered 
casing  and  the  "washing  rolls  are  immersed  in  liquid,  so  that 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank  rises  to  a  height  above  the 
nip  of  the  rolls  so  that  the  rubber  as  it  passes  tlic  nip  of 
the  rolls  is  flooded  with  the  washing  liquid  .  .  .  and  the 
sheet  itself  rises  automatically  toward  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  where  it  pa.sses  over  and  is  caught  by  and  carried 
througli  the  rolls."  The  sheet  is  directed  toward  the  roll.-; 
by  a  spider  wheel.  The  specification  further  says:  "I  use 
the  term  'liquid'  because,  while  water  alone  is  generally  used, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  add  chemicals  to  the  water,  or  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  water  other  liquids  having  a  specific  solvent 
or  chemical  eflfect."'  A  steam  pipe  allows  the  heating  or 
boiling  of  the  liquid  in  the  machine. 

One  of  the  claims  of  the  Hood  process  patent  reads;  "The 
herein  described  process  of  purifying  rubber,  which  consists 
in  passing  it  between  co-acting  rolls  while  submerged  in  the 
purifying  liquid,  and  automatically  returning  the  sheet  issu- 
ing from  the  rolls  to  the  nip  of  the  rolls  for  a  fresh  pass, 
substantially  as  described." 

It  is  plain  that  the  Hood  apparatus  is  well  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  rubber  gums  for  deresination  by  solvents  which 
do  not  attack  the  rubber,  and  that,  with  the  enclosed  tank 
containing  the  rolls  and  having  automatic  means  of  feeding, 
such  solvents  as  alcohol  and  acetone  can  be  thoroughly 
contacted  with  the  rubber  while  heated  and  without  loss  of 
the  solvents.  It  is  understood  that  this  apparatus  is  now  in 
successful  operation. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  time  acetone  is  used 
almost  universallj'  as  the  solvent  in  deresinating  rubber. 
While  the  resins  may  be  completely  removed  by  this  process, 
yet  as  acetone  will,  while  hot,  dissolve,  for  example,  only 
18  per  cent,  of  Pontianak  resin,  a  large  amount  of  the  solvent 
must  be  used  and  it  must  be  kept  hot,  or  the  resin  will  crystal- 
lize out.  Acetone  is  also  rather  expensive,  and  even  a  slight 
loss  of  such  valuable  material  becomes  worth  considering. 
Moreover,  the  crude  and  unsystematic  methods  of  applying 
the  solvent  to  the  rubber  required  that  much  more  than  the 
theoretical  amount  be  used  to  obtain  an  extraction  anywhere 
near  complete. 

The  writer's  attention,  therefore,  was  directed  to  finding, 
if  possible,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  solvents  and  a  more 
methodical  method  of  application,  combined  with  the  most 
complete  recovery  of  the  solvents  for  reuse.  It  was  found 
that  the  esters  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  were  better 
solvents  than  acetone  for  the  resins,  while  not  attacking  the 
gums.  These  esters  can  also  be  produced  cheaper  than 
acetone.  E.xperiments  showed  that  while  only  18  per  cent. 
of  resin  was  dissolved  by  acetone,  methyl  acetate  would  dis- 
solve 25  per  cent.,  and  ethyl  acetate  would  dissolve  50  per 
cent,  resins. 

The  discovery  that  these  esters  were  excellent  resin  sol- 
vents was  considered  valuable,  and  it  was  sought  to  protect 
the  discovery  through  patents  No.  845,616  and  No.  890,217, 
while  the  methodical  treatment  which  secured  a  good  ex- 
traction,  and   the   methods   of   complete   solvent   recovery   which 


made  the  economical  operation  of  the  process  possible,  were  pro- 
tected by  patent  No.  890,216. 

This  invention  relates  (l)  to  a  method  of  extracting  im- 
purities from  crude  rubber  by  certain  compound  solvents 
exercising  selective  action  upon  certain  constituents,  and  used 
in  regulated  amounts  and  in  a  regulated  way,  and  (2)  to  an 
apparatus  comprising  structures  adapted  to  selectively  extract 
various  impurities  from  rubber.  The  apparatus  comprises  a 
series  of  extractors  provided  with  heating  means  and  in- 
ternally with  masticating  devices.  The  solvent  is  admitted 
to  the  extractors  successively  with  a  view  to  treating  the 
rubber  in  each  four  or  more  times,  the  nature  of  the  solvent 
undergoing  a  change  in  its  constituent  parts  as  it  passes 
through  the  apparatus  during  the  various  steps  of  treatment. 
Four  steps  are  usually  desirable,  two  for  drying  the  rubber 
and  two  for  removing  the  remaining  impurities.  With  a  bat- 
tery of  five  extractors,  four  may  be  in  use  at  one  time  while 
the  fifth  is  being  charged  or  discharged.  The  apparatus 
einbraces  means  of  introducing  the  solvent  and  for  its  re- 
covery later,  and  also  for  the  wilhdraw.il  of  tlie  matters 
removed  from  the  rubber. 

This  process  allows  of  the  treatment  direct  of  crude   rub- 
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Chute's  I^eresination  System  (Patent  No.  820,316.) 
In  the  center  is  shown  a  battery  of  fine  extractors,  with  macerating 
apparatus,  and  connected  to  three  kettles  at  the  bottom  into  which  the  resin 
laden  solvent  is  run.  The  kettles  are  connected  to  refining  columns  on  the 
right,  in  w-hich  the  solvent  vapor  arising  from  the  steam  heated  kettles 
is  purified  and  condensed,  passing  to  storage  tanks  shown  at  the  top  on  the 
left.     The  circulating  jnimp  is  shown  at  the  bottom  [on  the  left]. 

bers  without  drying,  and  it  has  been  found  cheaper  to  re- 
move the  tvater  by  the  use  of  solvents  than  by  drying  in  any 
of  the  ordinary  ways.  It  is  believed  that  this  process  repre- 
sents the  best  practice  at  the  present  day. 

As  to  cost  of  operation  and  products:  Assuming  that  Ponti- 
anak can  be  bought  for  5  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it  will 
yield  one  pound  of  purified  gum  from  10  pounds  of  the  crude 
raw-,  then  the  materials'  cost  for  rublier  will  be  50  cents 
per  pound  for  the  finished  product.  If  one  gallon  of  solvent 
per  pound  of  crude  gum  is  used,  and  the  solvent  is  worth 
75  cents  per  pound,  and  the  loss  is  i  per  cent.,  then  the  cost 
for  loss  of  chemicals  calculated  on  the  finished  product 
would  be  7.5  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  for  labor  and  other 
factory  costs  cannot  be  figured  closely  imless  the  particular 
factory  conditions  are  known,  but  with  a  moderate  sized 
])lant  the  factory  costs  should  not  exceed  5  cents  per  pound 
of  finished  product.  This  would  give  a  total  cost  per  pound 
of  purified  gum  of  62.5  cents  per  pound.  This  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference from  the  price  at  which  the  higher  grades  of  rubbers 
are  selling,  and  it  must  be  remembered  tha.t  this  finished 
product  must  be  compared  with  the  washed  and  dried  product, 
as  there  is  no  further  shrinkage  before  use. 
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In  estimating  the  cost  of  treatment  for  guayiilc  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  guayulc  yielding  60  per  cent,  of  purified  gum  may  be 
purchased  for  30  cents  per  pound.  The  materials'  cost  would 
be  found  from  the  fact  that  10  pounds  of  crude  would  yield 
6  pounds  of  purified  at  a  cost  of  $3,  or  60  cents  per  pound  for 
purified  rubber.  .-Vs  there  is  so  much  less  resin  to  be  dis- 
solved, the  cost  for  solvents  may  be  placed  at  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  working  costs  would  be  less,  as  there  would 
be  so  much  greater  finished  product  per  pound  of  raw  ma- 
terial worked,  so  that  this  item  may  be  safely  placed  at  3 
cents  per  pound.  This  would  give  a  cost  of  62  cents  per 
pound  for  finished  product.  This  shows  that  at  the  prices 
assumed  guayule  would  produce  purified  gum  at  less  cost  than 
Pontianak. 

Of  course  prices  are  continually  varying,  and  these  crude 
products  are  not  of  uniform  grade,  so  that  the  foregoing  as- 
sumptions, while  they  may  not  represent  the  market  at  the 
time  of  publication,  or  be  representative  of  particular  sam- 
ples, yet  they  are  useful  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  The  resin 
from  guayule  is  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  of 
Pontianak. 

Here  a  slight  digression  will  be  made  to  correct  some  erroneous 
statements  which  are  frequently  made.  These  statements 
usually  are  to  the  eflfect  that  rosin  is  frequently  added 
to  rubber  mixtures,  so  why  remove  resins  and  then  add  more 
rosin.  These  statements  and  deductions  proceed  from  a  careless 
use  of  words.  The  ordinary  rosin  is  colophony,  the  product 
of  the  long  leaf  pine,  and  it  is  a  resin,  but  all  resins  are  not 
rosin  or  colophony,  and  many  differ  in  almost  every  way 
from  rosin.  Therefore  while  rosin  is  a  resin,  a  resin  is  not 
necessarily  rosin,  or  anything  approaching  or  having  the 
qualities  required  of  colophony  rosin.  If  the  resins  found 
in  the  brand  of  rubber  used  have  the  qualities  desired  in  the 
product  to  be  made  then  the  resins  in  the  crude  gum  are  de- 
sirable, but  if  not  their  removal  is  necessary. 

Pontianak  resin  is  hard  and  vitreous,  not  being  completely 
melted  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  while  guayule  resin  is  liquid 
or  tarry  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  a  future  article  some 
information  will  be  given  as  to  the  utilization  of  these  resins. 
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A  STOCK  WORM  COOLER. 
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THE  forcing  of  stock  through  tubing 
and  insulating  machines  develops 
much  frictional  heat,  especially  toward  the 
forward  end  of  the  stock  worm.  With  par- 
ticularly sensitive  compounds  this  may 
cause  vulcanization,  and  make  delivery  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  In  small-bore  machines 
the  cooling  arrangements  of  the  cylinder 
generally  suffice  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  friction,  but  with  larger  machines  the 
interior  of  the  mass  is  more  distant  from 
the  water  chambers  of  the  cylinder,  and  it 
may  become  desirable  to  govern  the  tem- 
perature of  this  portion  in  some  other  way. 
The  internal  cooling  device  involves  the  ' 
use  of  a  stock  worm  bored  out  from  the 
rear  almost  to  the  delivery  end.     It  provides 

for  injecting  a  stream  of  cold  water  to  the  point  of  the  worm, 
and  also  for  its  return  and  discharge.  The  fixture  is  readily 
connected  to  the  water  supply.    Within  the  horizontal  tube  shewn 


is  a  tube  which  extends  to  the  point  of  the  stock  worm,  and 
there  delivers  a  stream  of  water.  The  water  flows  backward 
through  the  annular  space  between  this  tube  and  the  stock  worm, 
into  the  outer  horizontal  tube,  and  thence  discharges  down  the 
upright  pipe.  To  prevent  leakage  at  the  ankle  a  stuffing  box  is 
provided.  The  amount  of  the  circulation  should  be  controlled 
by  a  valve  at  or  near  the  point  of  connection  with  the  water 
supply.  The  cooling  device  is  applicable  to  Perfected  and  Im- 
proved tubing  and  side-delivery  insulating  machines.  Manufac- 
tured by  John   Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


RUBBER  NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 


BOTH    MANUFACTURER    AND    PLANTER. 

FOLLOWING  the  recent  visit  to  the  rubber  planting  districts 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Millar  Matthew,  managing  director  of  the 
Victoria  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Leith.  Scotland  [see  The 
Indi.v  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1909 — page  202]  a  new  planta- 
tion company  has  been  organized,  such  action  evidently  having 
been  influenced  by  Mr.  Matthew's  favorable  reports  upon  certain 
estates  in  Johore,  which  are  now  to  be  acquired.  The  new  com- 
pany, Tebrau  Rubber  Estates  (1909),  Limited,  was  registered 
March  18,  at  Edinburgh,  with  ii50,ooo  capital.  There  are  1,530 
acres  planted  to  rubber,  with  about  240,000  trees,  and  tapping  is 
expected  to  begin  two  years  hence.  Mr.  Matthew  is  chairman  of 
the  new  company. 

BRITISH    TRADE    NOTES. 

The  directors  of  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables,  an- 
nounce a  final  dividend,  making,  with  the  4  per  cent,  already 
paid,  10  per  cent,  for  the  last  business  year. 

An  interim  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  for  six  months  to  February 
28,  was  payable  on  March  8  to  shareholders  in  Stepney  Spare 
Motor  Wheel,  Limited. 

At  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Limited  (London,  March  i),  it  was  voted  that  the 
managing  director,  Mr.  George  Sutton,  M.  i.  E.  E.,  be  presented 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  and  a  service  of  plate,  to  commemorate 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  his  association  with  the  busi- 
ness, for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  ii,ooo  was  made  available. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  R.  Bertram,  a  principal 
in  the  Edinburgh  firm  of  James  Bertram  &  Son,  Limited,  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  for  the  rubber  industry  on  a  large  scale. 
The  death  occurred  on  February  20. 

The  directors  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  announce 
an  interim  dividend  of  10  shillings  per  £1  share  for  the  first 
half  of  the  business  year  which  began  September  I.  For  two 
years  past  the  Dunlnp  dividends  have  been  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  cent. 

The  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  reported  an  improvement 
in  trading  operations  for  1908;  the  dividends  were  5  per  cent,  on 
the  non-cumulative  preference  shares  and  2  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary. 

The  Rulibcr  Tanned  Leather  Co.,  Limited,  registered  March 
16,  1909.  with  £250,000  capital.  To  adopt  an  agreement  with  the 
Rubber  Tanning  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  tanners  by  any  process,  including  tanning  with  rubber. 
Registered  office :  235,  Finsbury  Pavement  House,  E.  C,  London. 
Craigpark  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Limited  (Glasgow,  Scotland), 
report  net  profit  for  the  year  ending  March  I,  1909.  of  £6,344 
[=$30,873.08].  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  cable  department,  and  the  golf  ball  trade  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Dividends :  6  per  cent,  each  on  prefer- 
ence and  ordinary  shares.  The  company  was  formed  in  1903,  to 
succeed  an  earlier  company  dating  back  to  1897.  The  late  Lord 
Kelvin  was  consulting  engineer. 


It  is   stated  that  a  Hevca  rubber   plantation  of  200,000  trees 
has   been  established  by  Chinese  in  lower  Borneo. 
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New    Rubber   Goods   in   the  Market. 


SHAMROCK-GLONA    RUBBER    BELT. 

SINCE  the  advent  of  motor  cycling  tlie  question  of  transmis- 
sion has  been  much  discussed,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ruliber 
and  canvas  belt'  has  been  the  conqueror  in  this  contest. 
The  "Shamrock-Glona"  has  a  grooved  bottom  part,  by  means 
of  which  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  is  obtaint-d.  It  is  made 
in  separate  lengths,  thus  allowing  the  utmost  care  to  be  given 
to    the    details    of    manufacture.      After    preparing    the    canvas 


Sh.nmkoc K-Gi.oNA    Rri!i!EK    Belt. 

core,  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  belt,  it  is  so  covered 
with  a  superior  quality  of  rubber  as  to  insure  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  same  at  the  sides  of  the  belt.  This  belt  is  made  all 
through  of  an  angle  of  28  degrees  in  sizes  of  from  ^  inch  to 
1%  inches.  The  latter  size  is  designed  specially  for  side  car 
work  for  high-powered  machines.  [The  Hanover  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Hanover,  Germany ;  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  agents, 
New   York.] 

LITTLE  WONDER  LAWN   SPRINKLER. 

A  NEW  lawn  sprinkler  termed  the  "Little  Wonder"  is  illus- 
trated in  a  cut  herewith.  This  sprinkler  is  made  in  gray  iron, 
enameled  red,  and  the  spray  is  produced  by  a  new  and  improved 
method  on  which  a  patent  has  been  applied  for.  It  gives  a  finely 
divided  misty  spray,  distributing  the  water  evenly  over  a  circle 
the  circumference  of  which,  of  course,  varies  in  size  with  the 
amount   of   pressure  used,  but  the   "Little   Wonder"   works   well 


Little  Wonhkk  1 


AWN   Srm.vKi.EK. 


with  eitlier  light  or  heavy  pressure.  The  distinctive  thing  about 
this  sprinkler  is  its  price.  It  is  being  put  on  the  market  at  a 
rate  which  will  allow  it  to  be  retailed  at  25  cents.  This  invention 
is  being  put  on  the  market  on  June  I,  and  shipments  of  the 
sprinkler  can  be  made  after  that  date.  [W.  D.  Allen  Manu- 
facturing  Co.,   Chicago.] 

A    NEW    RUBBER    HORSESHOE. 

.\    HOKSESHOF.   has   been   brought    out.    provided    with    ;t    rublier 
tread  of  rubber  stock,  such  as  is  used  in  solid  tires  for  vehicles. 


Such  rubber  treads  arc  held  in  place  by  two  parallel 
pass  through  the  rubber  longitudinally,  the  same 
These  wires  engage  a  scries  of  clamps,  which  hold 
The  new  horseshoe  has  been  patented  by  Herman 
blacksmith,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  assignor  of  one-half 
mund  D.  Brant,  a  practicing  physician  of  the  same 

■■ROYAL"   PRESSED   METAL   HOSE   RACK. 

In  line  with  the  present  tendency  towards  the  ui 
metal  in  building  construction,  a  new  article  in  the 
racks   is   being   introduced — the   "Royal,"   made   of 


wires,  which 
as  in  tires, 
them  firmly. 
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R.\CK  Att.\cheu  to  Valve. 

or  brass.  The  .sides  and  top  are  made  of  one  piece  of  metal, 
pressed  into  shape;  the  top  folds  of  the  hose  are  protected  from 
the   accumulation   of   ibist.    the   hose   being  always   under   cover. 


Sectional  View.  Showing  Construction  of  Rack. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  feature  of  the  attached  pins. 
As  each  successive  fold  is  withdrawn,  one  end  of  the  supporting 
pin  drops,  releasing  one  fold  of  the  hose,  the  pin  remaining  at- 
tached to  opposite  side  of  the  rack,  ready  for  immediate  use 
when  the  hose  is  returned  to  the  rack.  These  supporting  pins 
are  of  pressed  metal,  and  are  of  so  large  a  radius  that  the  hose 
will  not  pinch  at  the  folds.  They  are  non-corrosive.  The 
"Royal"  racks  may  be  attached, to  the  wall,  to  the  standpipe.  or, 
by  means  of  a  nipple,  direct  to  valve.  [Wirt  &  Kno.x  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Philadelphia.] 

HAGSTROM    PATENT    BLOWOUT    PATCH. 

This  device,  instead  cjf  having  the  form  of  the  usual  patch,  is 
really  an  inside  tire  sleeve,  the  position  of  which,  when  in  use, 
is  shown  in  the  cut  herewith.     It  is  not   unsightly  as  arc  some 

-SHOE 


MIXAL  HOOK 

Hagstkom    Blowout  Patch. 

of  the  outside  patches,  straps,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  only  con- 
venient and  inexpensive,  but  can  be  used  repeatedly.  [Hagstrom 
Brothers   Manufacturing   Co..    Inc..   Lindsborg,   Kansas.] 
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PRESIDENT   WALTER   S.  BALLOU. 


THE  directors  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  ( Woonsocket. 
Rhode  Island),  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  26,  elected 
Walter  S.  Ballou  to  the  office  of  president,  to  succeed  Colonel 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  who  declined  reelection.  It  is  now  41  years 
since  Mr.  Ballou,  born  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Cumberland, 
walked  into  the  the  office  of  the  Woonsocket  company  and 
asked  for  and  obtained  employment.  That  business  had  been 
founded  by  the  late  Joseph  Banigan,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  company  and  its  forceful,  active  head.  The 
new  employe  made  continual  progress,  until  in  time  he  began 
to  be  recognized  as  Mr.  Banigan's  "right  hand  man."  He 
became  the  company's  selling  agent,  which  position  he  filled 
with  great  efficiency  for  20  years,  until  1896,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Woonsocket  company  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  When  Mr.  Banigan  formed  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber 
Co.,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ballou  was  one  of  the  incorporators 


>\ 


and  business  capacity  he  has  accimiulated  a  very  comfortable 
fortune  for  himself.  Mr.  Ballou  is  widely  known  as  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman,  being  a  skillful  wielder  of  both  rod  and  gun. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woonsocket  company,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  elected  president,  Mr.  Ballou  was  continued  in 
the  position  of  general  manager,  which  he  had  held  for  a 
year.  Charles  H.  Guild  was  reelected  secretary  and  treasurer 
and   George   Schlosser   superintendent. 

t)n  the  same  date  the  officers  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber 
Co.  were  reelected :  Walter  S.  Ballou,  president  and  general 
manager  and  secretary,  and  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Ballou  also  is  president  of  the  American  Wringer  Co., 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  since  the  date  of  its  forma- 
tion by  Mr.  Banigan. 


Walter  S.  Ballou. 

and  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company, 
which  established  a  rubber  footwear  factory  at  Olneyville,  near 
Providence.  Following  the  deafh  of  Mr.  Banigan  the  company 
last  named  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  with  Mr.  Ballou  remaining  in  charge,  filling  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Banigan  corporation.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  A  little  later 
he  became  a  member  of  their  executive  committee,  in  which 
position  he  has  been  an  efficient  factor  in  the  management, 
spending  a  part  of  every  week  in  New  York.  Last  year  the 
work  of  the  Banigan  and  Woonsocket  factories  was  combined, 
which  called  for  Mr.  Ballou's  attention  to  affairs  at  Woonsocket, 
so  that  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Woonsocket  cor- 
poration is  but  another  step  in  his  steady  advancement  since 
he  first  went  to  work  as  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Banigan. 
Mr.  Ballou  as  a  salesman  not  only  was  wonderfully  successful, 
but  he  made  a  host  of  friends  in  the  trade.  Later  he  proved 
no  less  successful  in  an  executive  capacity,  in  promoting  the 
business  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  through  his  foresight 


SHOOTING  ON  A  RUBBER  ESTATE. 


■  I  'HE  newspapers  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have  con- 
■^  tained  so  much  of  late  regarding  an  unfortunate  incident 
on  an  American-owned  rubber  plantation  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  as  a  result  of  which  Harold  Sanborn,  of  Chicago, 
has  since  lain  in  a  hospital  under  police  surveillance,  that  The 
Mexican  Herald,  of  Mexico  City,  has  been  led  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts,  a  report  on  which,  headed 
"The  Herald  Probes  Sanborn  Shooting  Affair,"  occupies  ten 
columns  in  the  issue  of  that  journal  for  May  19.  The  Herald's 
report  would  seem  to  exonerate  young  Sanborn,  whose  father 
and  mother  were  with  him  on  the  rubber  plantation  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence.  Six  persons  were  shot  fatally  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  April  25,  of  whom  four  were  rubber  tap 
pers  employed  on  the  estate,  another  a  young  sister  of  one  of 
the  tappers,  and  the  sixth  an  unknown  mo::o.  Harold  Sanborn 
was  wounded.  The  Herald's  report  indicates  that  the  shooting 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  sudden  quarrel  among  a  crowd  of  planta- 
tion laborers,  that  the  woman  was  in  a  nearby  house,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  and  that  Sanborn  was  only  at- 
tempting to  control  the  situation,  in  the  absence  of  the  police. 
The  Herald's  report  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  either  of 
two  shots  fired  by  Sanborn  took  effect,  and  suggests  that  the 
first  published  stories  had  a  political  origin  and  were  circulated 
by  enemies  of  the  local  jefe  poUiico. 


RUBBER  GOODS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITIONS. 


THE  exhibits  at  the  second  annual  Clothing  and  Outfitting 
Exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
April  19-20  included  displays  of  waterproof  goods  by  im- 
portant British  firms.  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 
(Edinburgh)  showed  waterproof  clothing  for  regular  wear  and 
for  motoring,  household  and  druggists'  sundries,  sporting  requi- 
sites, ground  sheets,  billiard  table  covers,  and  so  on.  J.  Mandel- 
berg  &  Co.,  Limited  (Manchester),  William  Currie  &  Co.  (Edin- 
burgh), also  were  among  the  prominent  exhibitors  of  water- 
proofs. 

At  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition  of  1909 — devoted  to  the 
House  Beautiful — held  at  the  Olympia,  London,  April  17-May  I, 
a  handsome  display  of  india-rubber  tiling  and  stair  nosing  and 
miscellaneous  rubber  goods  was  made  by  the  India-Rubber,  Gutta- 
percha and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited  (Silvertown). 

The  management  of  the  two  interesting  exhibitions  mentioned 
here  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders,  who  was  the 
organizing  manager  of  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied 
Trades  Exhibition  last  year  at  Olympia. 


The  flexible  metal  hose,  in  steel  and  copper,  made  by  the 
American  Metal  Hose  Co.  (New  York),  is  now  made  for  nearly 
every  purpose  for  which  hose  is  used.  When  it  comes  to  gas 
tubing,  however,  the  metal  product  requires  to  be  rubber  packed. 
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News    of    the    American     Rubber    Trade. 


NEW  RUBBF.R  FACTORY   IN   WISCONSIN. 

THE  company  operating  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  for  some 
time  as  Kell)-  Manufacturing  Gd.,  were  reorganized  in  April 
as  Badger  Rubber  Works,  Inc. — a  Wisconsin  corporation 
with  $100,000  capital — and  they  are  doing  a  business  in  the  manu- 
facture of  general  mold  work,  friction  fabrics,  hose,  tubing,  fruit 
jar  rings  and  the  like.  George  N.  Graham  is  president;  Phil 
Allen,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  John  W.  Moody, 
secretary.  The  company  have  a  Chicago  office  at  No.  1341 
Michigan  avenue. 

TENNESSEE'S  FIRST  RUBBER  FACTORY. 

American  Rubber  Works  is  the  name  of  a  new  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  organized  May  10,  1909,  with 
$25,000  capital,  to  manufacture  automobile  tires,  patented  punc- 
ture proof  tire  shields  and  druggii>ts'  sundries.  A  rubber  plant  is 
being  installed  and  is  in  partial  operation  at  Commerce  street 
and  Third  avenue,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  W.  Witherspoon  is 
•president  of  the  company,  V.  H.  Cole  vice-president,  George  R. 
White  secretary,  and  Joseph  R.  Plasket  treasurer.  W.  F.  .An- 
derson is  general  manager. 

A    NEW    TIRE    FACTORY. 

The  Dreadnaught  Tire  Co.,  mentioned  in  The  Indi.v  Rubber 
World,  May  i,  1909  (page  299),  as  having  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  have  begun  the  manufacture  of 
pneumatic  tires  at  No.  251  Ocean  avenue,  Jersey  Citj' — premises 
occupied  hitherto  by  James  J.  Coomber  in  the  repair  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  whose  business  is  taken  on  by  the  new  corpora- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  repair  gum,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Coomber,  will  also  be  continued.  Stewart  Browne,  No.  170 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  president  of  the  new  company.  Mr. 
Coomber  in  October,  1907,  had  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of 
New  York,  the  Coom.ber  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  to  manufacture 
packings  and  tires  in  Jersey  City,  which  succeeded  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Coomber  Rubber  Co..  under  the  New  Jersey  laws,  in 
-April,   1907. 

NOW    THE    "EMPIRE    TIRE    CO." 

The  Empire  Automobile  Tire  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey) 
have  shortened  their  corporate  title  by  dropping  the  word  "auto- 
mobile," since  they  are  not  now  confining  their  production  to 
automobile  tires.  The  Empire  company,  established  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  at  once  took  an  important  position  in  the 
trade,  and  its  business  ha?  shfiwn  steady  growth. 

MINNESOTA    RUBBER    CO.     (MINNEAPOLIS). 

The  firm  known  hitherto  as  Plant  Brothers,  wholesalers  of 
rubber  goods  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  No.  21  South  Second 
street,  announced  on  April  24 :  "To  avoid  confusing  our  business 
with  that  of  another  house  in  Minneapolis  operating  under  a 
name  similar  to  that  of  Plant  Brothers,  from  this  date  the  style 
of  our  firm  will  be  Minnesota  Rubber  Co."  They  are  north- 
western agents  for  The  Cleveland  Rubber  Works  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Co.,  and  exclusive  northwestern  agents  for  The 
G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  besides  handling  waterproof  clothing. 
RETIREMENT   OF   DANIEL  ELOOE. 

Daniel  Ki.ock,  Jr.,  of  Troy.  New  York,  has  disposed  of  his 
rubber  goods  business  to  the  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  a  corporation 
conducting  a  chain  of  jobbing  and  retail  stores  in  New  England, 
with  houses  also  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Wilfred  C.  Minor,  treasurer  of  the  Ailing  company,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Troy  store.  Mr.  Klock  established  his  retail 
business  in  Troy  December  i,  1865,  and  since  1878  has  occupied 
the  same  premises — No.  10  Broadv.-ay — now  acquired  by  the 
Allings.  For  40  years  Mr.  Klock  also  conducted  a  wholesale 
rubber  goods  store  in  Troy,  at  another  address.     During  some 


years  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  style  D.  Klock,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  until  May  i,  1906,  when  William  H.  Mann  retired  from 
the  firm,  after  which  Mr.  Klock  confined  himself  to  the  retail 
trade.  Mr.  Klock,  who  now  retires  from  business,  has  long  been 
a  leading  business  man  in  Troy,  and  one  of  the  prominent  citizens. 

THE  ENGLISH  OKONITE  CO. 

The  Okonite  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  having  decided  upon 
voluntary  liquidation,  a  meeting  of  creditors,  as  required  by  law, 
was  called  for  May  3,  Mr.  W.  T.  Ogden,  on?  of  the  directors, 
being  the  liquidator.  This  is  a  formal  step  toward  the  removal 
of  the  domicile  of  the  company  to  the  United  States.  The  India 
Rubber  World  already  (January  i,  1909 — page  151)  has  reported 
the  incorporation  of  the  Okonite  Co.,  under  the  laws  of  New- 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  plans  of  the 
Okonite  interests. 

RUBBER  BOOTS  FOR  ROYALTY. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  arc  mentioned  as  liaving  re- 
ceived, through  the  Italian  ministry  of  war.  an  order  for  several 
pairs  of  their  rubber  boots  for  King  Emmanuel  III.  presumably 
due  to  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi  having  secured  some  of  the  products 
of  this  company  from  their  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion last  year,  which  later  were  used  on  his  yacht. 

ANNUAL    meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 
(New  York)  was  held  on  May  3,  when  the  board  of  directors 
was  reelected  without  change,  after  which  the  officers  were  al.so 
reelected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.  (Phila- 
delphia) was  held  on  May  12,  when  the  following  were  elected 
directors:  Clayton  E.  Piatt,  John  S.  Arndt,  George  G.  Peter- 
son, Edward  J.  Dumce  and  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker.  After  paying 
the  usual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
company,  a  balance  was  carried  over  to  the  undivided  profits 
account. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  (Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey),  on  April  19.  the  old  board,  consisting  of 
George  T.  Smith,  William  Murray,  William  H.  Corbin,  Edward 
L.  Young,  George  E.  Long,  William  G.  Bunsted  and  Harry 
Dailey,  was  reelected.  The  board  then  reelected  the  officers: 
George  T.  Smith,  president:  William  H.  Corbin,  vice-president; 
George  E.  Long,  treasurer;  Harry  Dailey.  secretary.  William  H. 
Corbin  was  reelected  counsel. 

TRADE  news  NOTES. 

The  Vim  Cycle  and  Hardware  Co.  (Buffalo.  New  York) 
have  purchased  the  bicycle  department  of  the  Iroquois  Rubber 
Co.,  of  the  same  city. 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  Hope  Rubber  Co. 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island)— a  store  now  33  years  old— men- 
tioned in  The  India  Rubber  World  last  month,  the  employes 
had  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of  May  i.  Including  their  guests, 
more  than  50  were  present.  Mr.  Isaac  Crocker,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  city  council  of  Peoria.  Illinois,  the 
bill  for  fire  hcse  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Passaic,  New  Jersey)  was  ordered  paid,  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  express  the  council's  appreciation  of  the  inspection 
of  the  hose  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratory. 

Metal  Lock  Tile  Co.  has  been  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of  Maine,  October  2,  1906,  as 
the  National  Metal  Back  Rubber  Tiling  Co.,  and  mentioned  later 
as  having  begun  manufacturing,  first  at  Trenton,  and  later 
at  Wilmington.  The  offices,  all  the  while  in  Philadelphia,  have 
been  removed  to  No.  400  Chestnut  street,  in  that  city. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 


MEcHAxriAL  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  April  2,^,  1909,  under  tlie  laws 
of  Maine;  capital.  $100,000.  To  deal  in  rubber  goods.  Incorpo- 
rators: Ardon  VV.  Coombs  (president)  and  Charles  H.  Tol- 
man  (treasurer  and  clerk),  of  Portland,  Me. 

The  Health  Co.,  April  22,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island;  capital.  $100,000.  To  manufacture  rubber  sundries.  In- 
corporators ;  Walter  J.  Smith  and  James  Wallace,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Charles  W.  Smith,  David  N.  Smith,  Charles  H.  Dunster 
and  Henry  M.  Smith,  of  New  York  city. 

C.  C.  C.  Fire  Hose  Co.,  April  22.  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Maine;  capital,  $150,000.  To  manufacture  rubber  and  leather 
goods.  Incorporators:  C.  E.  Eaton  (president),  T.  L.  Croteau 
(treasurer),  and  A.  F.  Jones,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Eastern  Pneumatic  Tire  Co.,  May  10,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts ;  capita!  $25,000.  Incorporators :  Harry  N.  At- 
wood  and  Albert  R.  Ellis,  Swampscott ;  Edgar  B.  Cooper,  Rox- 
bury ;  Robert  F.  White.  Brookhne ;  and  John  McLay,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

American  Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Co.,  May  6,  1909;  under  the 
laws  of  Maine ;  capital,  .$500,000.  Incorporators  ;  H.  M.  Heath, 
C.  L.  Andrews.  J.  Berry,  C.  B.  Skillin,  E.  J.  Pike,  S.  W.  Pike 
and  R.  S.  Buzzell.  all  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

South  Akron  Rubber  Workers'  Relief  Association,  April  29, 
1909;  under  the  laws  of  Ohio:  no  capital  stated.  Incorporators: 
S.  Hill.  W.  McChester,  Norman  O.  S.  Nice,  Lee  E.  Clough,  W. 
F.  Ridge,  C.  L.  Eckel  and  Bert  Jones. 

TRADE  CHANGE  IN  TEXAS. 

The  rubber  goods  business  at  Houston,  Texas,  carried  on 
formerly  as  W'.  B.  Shelp  &  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Texas  as  Shelp  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  Inc.  W.  B. 
Shelp  is  president,  E.  W.  Bailey  vice-president,  and  C.  E.  Girten 
secretary  and  treasurer.  They  handle  rublier  goods  generally, 
and  particularly  tires  and  mill  supplies. 

THE  WASTE  RUBBER  TRADE, 

Rubber  and  Metal  Supply  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  rubber  and 
metal,  who  have  become  established  in  business  recently  in  the 
five-story  building.  No.  157  South  street.  New  York,  were 
formerly  the  Jersey  Rubber  and  Metal  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  established  in  November,  1904. 

Trenton  Scrap  Rubber  Supply  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey) 
have  removed  their  office  and  warehouse  to  larger  premises — Nos. 
17-35  Perrine  avenue. 

Yorkville  Scrap  Rubber  and  Metal  Co.  (New  York)  are  a 
new  company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  who 
take  over  the  business  of  H.  Rothschild,  waste  rubber  dealer,  at 
No.  301  East  Seventy-fifth  street,  which  they  will  continue  at 
the  same  address,  with  Mr.  Rothschild  as  manager. 

MAP   OF   PLANTATION    "RUBIO." 

The  Tehuantepee  Rubber  Culture  Co.  (New  York)  have 
issued  a  very  interesting  supplement  to  the  annual  inspection 
report  on  their  Plantation  Rubio,  in  Mexico  [see  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World,  May  i,  1909 — page  299],  in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
executed  map  of  the  plantation,  showing  in  different  colors  the 
areas  planted  in  the  different  years— 1902  to  1908  inclusive^ 
together  with  the  forest  and  water  areas.  The  map  also  indi- 
cates the  ownership  of  the  adjacent  properties.  Plantation  Rubio 
embraces  a  total  of  5,357  acres,  of  which  2,142  acres  [=2.i  square 
miles]  have  been  planted  in  rubber  to  date.  The  map  is  22.5 
X  29.5  inches  in  size,  is  based  upon  actual  surveys,  and  is  the 
work  of  an  expert  engraver. 

A   HARD   RUBBER   SUBSTITUTE   FOR  INSULATION. 

The  Electrical  Insulating  and  Specialty  Co.,  lately  incorporated 
[see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  April  i,  1909— page  263],  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  a  substitute  for  hard  rubber  which 
is  the  outcome  of  a  discovery  made  by  O.  L.  JefTeries  and  Dr.  J. 
INIcCann,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  after  some  years  of  experimenlmg. 
It  is  stated  that  this  substitute  is  absolutely  proof  against  water 


and  oil,  and  resistant  to  a  high  degree  against  heat.  Tested  for 
insulating  purposes  by  Professor  Caldwell,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, at  the  Ohio  State  University,  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained.  It  is  stated  that  the  substitute  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  very  much  lower  cost  than  hard  rubber.  In  addi- 
tion to  manufacturing  the  substitute  for  hard  rubber,  the  com- 
pany intend  making  insulating  paints  and  other  articles  based 
upon  the  same  invention.  Three  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased at  Noble,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  intended 
to  erect  buildings  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  officers  are: 
Charles  C.  Clark,  president :  H.  W.  Culbertson,  vice-president ; 
C.  Aulenbachcr  (No.  1600  Euclid  avenue),  secretary;  S.  S.  Jeflfer- 
ies,  treasurer,  and  O.  L.  Jefferies,  general  manager. 


THE  AMERICAN  HARDWARE  TRADE. 

The  importance  of  the  hardware  trade  in  distributing  the 
products  of  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  branch  is  emphasized 
by  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the  directory  of  wholesale 
hardware  dealers  issued  periodically  by  the  Hardware  Dealers' 
Maga::iiic  (New  York).  In  addition  to  detailed  information  re- 
garding every  wholesale  hardware  house  in  the  United  States, 
this  book  mentions  also  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  which 
they  handle,  and  gives  space  to  considerable  information  regard- 
ing foreign  trade  in  .\merican  hardware  products. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Suit  has  been  entered  in  the  courts  of  Torrcon.  Mexico, 
against  the  Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.,  by  F.  Ephraim, 
claiming  damages  for  alleged  infringement  of  his  patents  for  the 
extraction  of  guayule  rubber.  The  filing  of  similar  suits  by  the 
same  plaintiff  against  other  guayule  companies  has  been  reported 
already  in  The  Indi.^  Rubber  World. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Burton,  secretary  and  manager 
of  Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  re- 
covered from  a  recent  serious  illness  of  several  weeks  sufliciently 
to  be  in  charge  again  of  his  office,  which,  India  Rubber  World 
readers  know,  has  been  removed  to  the  company's  new  factory  at 
Sheffield,  Belmont,  and  Georgia  avenues,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Loring  M.  Monk,  who  at  various  times  has  been  connected 
with  the  rubber  footwear  trade,  most  recently  as  president  of  the 
Globe  Mills  Rubber  Co.  (Lawrence,  Massachusetts),  while  it 
was  in  existence,  is  mentioned  as  representing  the  Alfred  Dolge 
Felt  Co.,  his  office  being  at  No.  183  Essex  street,  Boston. 

Dr.  David  Spence,  of  whose  work  in  Europe  in  connection  with 
rubber  has  been  referred  to  in  The  India  Rubber  World  ( March 
I,  1909 — page  201)  is  now  located  at  the  research  laboratory  of 
The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

William  &  Charles  Beck,  of  the  Spicket  mills.  Holly  street, 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  are  extensive  makers  of  linen  fire  hose 
of  all  sizes,  approved  by  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  companies. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  issued  a  pam- 
phlet containing  a  complete  list  of  their  tire  records  in  the  1909 
shows.     It  is  entitled  "Separating  the  Sheep  from  the  Goats." 

An  interesting  game  of  baseball  took  place  in  Jersey  City  on 
May  15  between  employes  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  in 
the  auditing  and  selling  departments  at  the  general  offices  in 
New  York.     The  salesmen  won  by  a  score  of  24  to  23. 

Parker,  Stearns  &  Co.  ( Brooklyn,  New  York)  illustrate  the 
"up-to-dateness"  which  has  always  characterized  them  by  includ- 
ing on  their  letter  heads,  in  addition  to  a  cable  address,  their 
wireless  address,  "Alphapark." 

During  the  month  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York  held  a  King  Memorial  Meeting,  in 
honor  of  the  late  William  F.  King,  the  founder  and  chief 
organizer  of  the  association,  and  its  president  during  its  first 
four  years — 1897-1901.  Among  the  speakers  was  the  Hon. 
George  B.  Cortelyou.  lately  of  the  United  States  govermnent. 
The  association  has  presented  to  Mrs.  King  a  portrait  in  oil  of 
her  late  husbjmd. 
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RUBBER   RECLAIMING   AT   MISHAWAKA. 

A  NEW  rubber  reclaiming  plant  on  an  important  scale  has  been 
established  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  is  now  in  operation.  It 
has  been  constructed  by  and  is  the  property  of  the  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co.,  who  have  been  operating  for  some  years  past 
in  Chicago,  under  the  presidency  of  Raymond  Beach  Price,  who 
is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  various  processes  and  appliances 
for  reclaiming  rubber.  The  new  plant  at  Mishawaka  consists  of 
a  main  building  of  concrete,  brick,  and  iron,  340  X  100  feet,  and 
40  feet  high.  Parallel  with  it  is  a  warehouse  connected  with  the 
factory  by  tunnel,  the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  double 
sw'itch  track.  The  management  advises  The  Indi.\  Rl'bber 
W'oRi.n :  "This  plant  operates  under  several  different  processes 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  efficient  reclaiming  plant  ever 
erected.  Our  Chicago  plant  is  still  operating  at  full  capacity, 
24  hours  a  day,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  we  will  continue  to 
operate  it."  At  Mishawaka  the  company  are  using  water  power 
at  a  small  percentage,  it  is  stated,  of  the  cost  of  steam  in  Chicago. 

CONVERSE     RUBBER    SHOE    CO. 

At  the  starting  of  work  at  the  factory  of  the  Converse  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  the  new  company  located  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World.  May  i,  1909 — page  298].     There 


the  Superior  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  but  for  several  years 
past  idle.  The  new  company  purpose  making  bicycle  and  auto- 
mobile tires,  and  mechanical  and  molded  goods.  Some  remodel- 
ing of  the  building  will  be  necessary ;  and  additional  machinery 
is  being  put  in  place.  The  officers  are :  J.  H.  Weld,  president ; 
Dr.  S.  H.  Sturgeon,  vice-president;  H.  F.  Siegrist,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  William  E.  Sherbondy,  who  will  be  superintendent 
of  the  works,  is  a  practical  rubber  man,  with  experience  for  some 
years  with  important  companies  in  this  industry.  The  offices  of 
the  company  will  be  in  .^kron,  Ohio — 59  Central  Office  building. 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

SiNiE  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  has  been  taken  up  at  Wash- 
ington there  have  been  developments  of  special  interest  to  the 
rubber  reclaiming  industry,  and  incidentally  to  all  users  of 
reclaimed  rubber  in  the  United  States.  Recently,  as  reported  in 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  an  importation  of  reclaimed  rubber 
was  admitted  free  through  the  New  York  custom  house,  as  a  raw 
material.  This  is  stated  to  have  been  learned  with  great  interest 
in  Russia,  in  which  country  the  price  of  old  shoes  at  once  ad- 
vanced, presumably  with  the  idea  that  the  Russian  reclaimers  had 
at  their  command  an  important  new  market  in  America  for 
their    products.      The    Russian    conipanies    would    have    in    their 
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was  some  ceremony,  including  the  raising  of  a  flag  presented  by 
Councilman  Owen  P.  Doonan,  of  Maiden,  while  the  employes 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  "America."  Afterward 
three  cheers  were  given  for  the  United  States  flag  and  for  the 
new  company.  It  is  stated  that  the  first  order  made  out  complete 
on  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  order  blanks  was  credited  to  I.  P. 
Wells,  their  western  Massachusetts  salesman.  The  new  com- 
pany will  be  represented  at  their  Boston  oflSce — No.  50  High 
-treet — by  Edward  B.  Pearson,  originally  with  Converse  & 
Pike  (Mr.  Marquis  M.  Converse,  the  president  of  the  new  com- 
pany, was  the  head  of  this  company),  and  later  matiager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Tremont  Rubber  Co.,  of  Boston. 

"GALVANIZED  RUBBER   ROOFING." 

Wh.\t  is  called  ""Gahaiiizcd  KuIjIht  Ki>iiling"  i-  made  of  long 
fiber  wool  felt,  saturated  with  a  mineral  rubber  composition, 
after  which  the  material  is  put  through  a  bath  of  the  same  com- 
position, which  thoroughly  coats  both  sides.  The  sheets  are 
then  run  between  heavy  iron  rolls,  which  puts  on  a  surface 
finish  referred  to  as  being  of  a  particularly  durable  character. 
This  roofing  is  described  as  being  hard  elastic,  non-absorbent, 
and  heat  proof,  and  to  be  used  very  largely.  It  is  made  by  the 
l-"iir<l  M.inufacturing  Co.   (Chicago). 

NEW  COMPANY  AT  CUYAHOGA  FALLS. 

The  Falls  Rubber  Co.  is  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  capitalized  at  $75,000,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  opera- 
ting the  plant  at  Cuyahoga  Falls.    Ohio,   some   time   operated    by 


power  (I)  the  possibility  of  buying  old  shoes  more  clieaply  than 
the  same  stock  can  be  bought  elsewhere.  [There  is  an  export 
duty  on  Russian  waste  rubber  sold  abroad];  (2)  cheap  labor; 
and  (3)  free  entry  for  reclaimed  rubber  into  the  United  States. 
As  shown  on  page  309  of  this  issue,  the  Washington  authorities 
have  since  decided  that  reclaimed  rubber  is  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct, and  therefore  liable  to  duty,  since  which  time,  it  is  reported, 
the  price  of  old  shoes  in  Russia  has  declined.  Reclaimed  rubber 
has  not  been  specified  in  the  tariff  schedules  hitherto,  however, 
and  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  one 
of  the  United  States  senators  for  New  York,  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  tariff  bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
include  reclaimed  rubber  among  manufactures  of  india-rubber, 
which   arc   dutiable. 

In  support  of  the  new  measure  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  duty 
on  imported  reclaimed  rubber  wculd  tend  to  keep  open  to  Ameri- 
can reclaimers  the  Russian  supply  of  waste  rubber.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  source  in  the  past  often  has  prevented  a  "corner" 
in  the  American  supply,  by  way  of  making  other  material  avail- 
able. The  broader  the  market,  of  course,  the  less  the  opportunity 
for  speculation  and  the  less  liable  fluctuations  in  prices  of  old 
shoes,  and.  similarly,  in  prices  of  the  reclaimed  products.  Un- 
doubtedly tlie  whole  rubber  industry  is  interested  in  having 
stable  prices  for  reclaimed  rubber,  and  this,  it  is  urged,  is  en- 
couraged through  discouraging  the  importation  of  reclaimed 
stock,  while  admitting  raw  materials  free.  Free  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, however,  would  encourage  its  importation  from  abroad  and 
restrict  the  supplies  available  of  foreign   waste  rubber 
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LOCKPORT    RUBBER    CO.    BURNED    OUT. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28  a  fire  at  Lockport,  New  York, 
destroyed  the  main  portion  of  tlie  old  Holly  Manufacturing 
Co.  plant,  occupied  in  part  by  the  factory  of  the  Lockport  Rubber 
Co.,  a  new  company,  the  organization  of  which  was  noted  in 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  June  i,  1908  (page  307).  The 
Lockport  Rubber  Co.  are  reported  to  have  had  $30,000  insurance 
on  machinery  and  $10,000  on  stock.  The  Lockport  board  of 
trade  have  appointed  a  committee  to  consult  with  the  rubber 
company  with  regard  to  rebuilding  in  that  town,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  desirable  location  has  been  offered  the  company  free  just 
outside  the  town  limits. 

DEATH    OF   EDMUND    F.    HEATH, 

Edmund  Field  He.\th,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  died  in 
New  York  city  on  April  28,  at  the  end  of  a  wedding  journey, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  a  son  of  the  late  Edmund  F. 
Heath,  the  founder  of  Edmund  F.  Heath  &  Son,  manufacturers 
of  rubber  carriage  cloth  at  Newark,  who  died  in  1904  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  not  connected 
with  the  firm  named. 

NEW  ENGLAND   RUBBER   CLUB'S    COMMITTEE. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  (reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  last  month)  the 
Executive  Committee — consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Club — 
convened  and  appointed  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows : 

Xoiiiiiiating  Committee. — Hon.  L.  Dewart  Apsley,  chair- 
man ;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Charles  J.  Bailey,  William  H.  Glea- 
son,  Elston  E.  Wadbrook. 

Special  Membership  Commiticc. — Henry  C.  Pearson,  president 
of  the  Club,  ex  ofUcio  chairman;  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  William 
E.  Barker,  George  H.  Mayo. 

Dinner  C-jmmittee. — Francis  H.  Appleton,  chairman;  Charles 
.\.  Coe,  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  William  E.  Barker,  Joseph  W.  Work. 

Sports  C'.nnniit'ee. — I'Vank  D.  Balderston,  chairman;  R.  E. 
Paine,  William  G.  Page.  William  J.  Kelly,  R.  L.  Chipman. 

Entertainment  Committee. — George  H.  Mayo,  chairman ; 
Charles  J.  Bailey,  James  H.  Learned,  George  E.  B.  Putnam,  Will- 
iam H.  Palmer. 

Resolutions  Comtnittec. — George  P.  Whitmore,  chainnan; 
Elston  E.  Wadbrook,  Alexander  M.  Paul. 

Auditing  Comniiiice. — William  H.  Gleason,  chairman;  J. 
Everett  Stone. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
England  Rubber  Club  20  new  members  were  elected.  Among 
them  were  S.  H.  C.  Miner,  C.  C.  Goodrich,  H.  E.  Raymond, 
Humphrey   O'Sullivan    and  W.   T.   Cole. 

CANADIAN  ITEMS. 

The  will  of  the  late  Harry  D.  Warren,  president  of  The 
Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Lim- 
ited, has  been  admitted  to  probate.  The  estate  amounts  to 
81,138,106 — principally  in  shares  of  the  Gutta  Percha  company — 
and  is  bequeathed  to  the  widow,  who  is  appointed  sole  executrix 
for  herself  and  her  children. 

During  a  recent  storm  part  of  the  roof  of  the  main  factory 
building  of  The  ;\Iaple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Port  Dal- 
housie,  Canada),  was  torn  off,  with  most  of  the  roof  of  the 
warehouse. 

The  death  is  reported,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Tucker,  for  more  than  thirty  years  engiiieer  with  the  Canadian 
Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited. 

The  handsome  calendar  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods 
Co.,  Limited  (Toronto),  mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World,  was  executed  by  The  Hough  Lithographing  Co.,  Limited 
(Toronto),  the  president  of  which  is  Mr.  Alexander  Macpherson, 
who  for  many  years  and  until  recently  was  connected  in  an  im- 
portant way  with  the  rubber  trade  in  the  Dominion. 

Quotations  for  shares  in  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  show  a  marked  advance  of  late.  On  the  Montreal 
stock  exchange,  May  19,  the  common  stock  sold  from  79  in  the 


early  afternoon  session  to  90  at  the  close.  The  preferred  closed 
at  118  bid  and  119  asked.  Shares  of  common  have  sold  within  a 
year  as  low  as  20  and  the  preferred  at  par. 

TRADE   NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Hon  L.  D.  Apsley,  president  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co. 
(Hudson,  Massachusetts),  spent  a  recent  vacation  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Oliver  W.  Howe,  proprietor  of  Howe's  Rubber  Store,  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  advises  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the 
fire  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper  caused  damage  to  his 
business  of  only  $2,500,  which  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance.   The  store  was  closed  only  three  days. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 
(Ansonia,  Connecticut)  of  their  opening  a  branch  office  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio — No.  loii  Williamson  Building.  For  some  years 
past  the  business  of  the  company  in  'that  region  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  advisable  an  office  in  the  central  west 
in  order  to  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  rubber  industry.  The  new  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Osbcrn,  who  has  been  connected  \\\i\\  the  firm's  main 
office  for  ten'  years  or  more. 

B.  Loewenthal  &  Co.  announce  the  removal  of  their  New  York 
offices  and  waste  rubber  warehouse  from  Greenwich  street  to 
Nos.  481-483  Washington   street,  near   Canal. 

Maurice  C.  Clark  has  become  general  manager  of  La  Crosse 
Rubber  Mills  Co.   (La  Crosse,  Wisconsin). 

Harrison  C.  Frost  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Arkon 
Carbon  Co.,  miners  of  the  hydrocarbon  "Arkon,"  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago. 


DEARER   RUBBER   AND   BRITISH    CYCLE    TIRES. 

The  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  market  price  of  raw  rubber,  and  this  has  compelled  cer- 
tain tire  manufacturers  to  increase  their  prices  to  cycle  manu- 
facturers. This  increase  has  generally  taken  the  form  of  an  ad- 
vance of  5  per  cent.,  or  7I/2  per  cent,  on  the  prices  embodied  in  the 
season's  list,  and  in  many  cases  this  advance  presses  hardly  on 
the  cycle  maker  or  dealer  who  is  unable  to  increase  the  prices 
charged  to  the  public  for  complete  machines.  The  situation  is 
in  some  respects  a  difficult  one,  but  is  only  preventable  where 
tire  and  rubber  firms  can  anticipate  fluctuations  by  buying  or 
placing  contracts  well  ahead.  The  manufacturers  of  the  "Liberty" 
tire  are  in  this  happy  position,  and  there  will  be  no  advance  in 
the  price  of  these  tires.  The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
the  makers  of  the  "Clincher,"  have  also  decided  to  supply  their 
tires  at  the  prices  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  have 
withdrawn  the  advance  of  5  per  cent,  which  was  announced  at 
the  time  of  the  rise  in  rubber. — Scottish  Cyclist,  Edinburgh, 
April  21. 


PROGRESS  IN  VACUUM  CLEANING. 

Interest  in  the  vacuum  cleaning  processes  continues  to  develop 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  British  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Limited, 
together  with  its  various  subsidiary  companies,  have  been  active 
for  the  last  six  years.  A  new  development  of  this  system  is  men- 
tioned in  Electrical  Engineering,  which  reports  the  success  of 
vacuum  cleaning  under  Booth's  patents  for  cleaning  boiler  flues 
in  some  large  works  in  Bradford.  Yorkshire.  It  is  mentioned 
that  two  men  with  the  vacuum  system  can  do  as  much  work 
cleaning  boiler  flues  in  three  hours  as  formerly  required  three 
men  working  ten  hours. 


The  registered  telegram  address  "Goodrich,  Stockholm"  is 
used  by  Amerikanska  Gummi-Aktiebolaget,  general  agents  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
(.\kron,  Ohio).  The  Stockholm  house  carries  stocks  of  Goodrich 
automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  drug- 
gists'  sundries. 
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MOTOR    AND   TIRE    INTERESTS. 


'T'HE  Automobile  Club  of  America  now  has  a  membership  so 
■^  large,  and  its  activities  are  so  varied  and  extensive,  that 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  establish  an  official  paper  to  enable 
the  members,  wherever  they  may  be,  to  keep  in  touch  with  th» 
association's  work.  This  is  entitled  The  Club  Journal,  and  is 
issued  bi-weekly  from  the  building  of  the  club,  No.  247  West 
Fifty-fourth  street,  NtA'  York.  The  Club  Journal  is  attrac- 
tively got  up  and  contains  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  on 
motoring   and   also    on    aeronautics,    in    addition    to    club    new;. 


GiBNEY  Wireless  Tire  for  Motor  Trucks. 

[James  L.  Gibney  &  Brother,  Philadelphia.] 

The  new  journal  resembles  in  character  the  Rciue  de  i' Associa- 
tion Generate  Automobile,  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  France. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  of  Xew  York  have  issued  a  letter 
to  dealers  in  tires  announcing  that  they  do  not  sell  to  any  auto- 
mobile club,  as  they  would  consider  such  action  a  direct  attack 
on  the  legitimate  dealers'  business.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  time  ago,  Mr.  Andre  j\Iichelin,  of  the  Michelin  firm  at 
Clermont-Ferrand,  severed  his  connection  with  the  automobile 
club  of  which  he  was  a  member  because  of  its  action,  together 
with  the  affiliated  clubs,  in  organizing  a  service  for  the  supply- 
ing of  members  with  tires  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Empire  Tire  Co.  have  moved  their  Chicago  headquarters 
to  a  new  location — Xo.  1305  Michigan  avenue,  where  they  occupy 
a  well-arranged  two-story  building. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (^ .Akron,  Ohio)  announce 
the  early  opening  of  their  plant  at  Seattle,  Washington,  in 
charge  of  Ed  L.  Campion,  formerly  of  the  Firestone's  Chicago 
branch. 


The  city  of  New  York  recently  invited  bids  on  280  bicycle 
tires  for  use  in  the  department  of  street  cleaning.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  Combination  Ladder  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island),  for  $859.7-.  The  Combination  company  have  not  hitherto 
figured  in  the  tire  trade. 

The  directors  of  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co..  Limited,  Iiave 
declared  dividends  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1900,  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  year  on  the  preference  shares,  8  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
shares. 

Carpenter's    Xon-Puncturable    Resilient    Tyres,   Limited,    rcgis- 


"XI? C^ 

"F.\k.\nsure"   Det.\ch.\ble  Tire. 
[S.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland.] 

tcred  in  London,  April  29,  1909;  capital,  £100,000.  To  acquire 
patents  relating  to  tires,  to  adopt  an  agreement  with  A.  W.  Car- 
penter, and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  tires. 
Registered  office :  26  Old  Broad  street,  E.  C,  London. 

Si.xty-five  shares  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co.  were  sold  at 
public  auction  in  New  York  on  May  5,  together  with  21  shares 
in  other  corporations,  the  lot  going  for  $13.  This  is  published 
as  possibly  the  last  item  in  the  record  of  the  once  great  bicycle 
"trust." 

In  Paris  has  been  formed  the  Societe  Fermiere  de  I'.Xuto- 
matique  Ducasble,  with  500,000  francs  capital,  to  make  and  sell 
the  patented  elastic  tires  known  as  the  "Ducasble  automatic." 
Offices :  148,  avenue  Malokoflf. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Friswell,  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  the  tire 
industry,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co. 


Review   of   the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


Cl'RREXT  quotations  for  crude  rubber  at  X^ew  York  are 
higlier  than  any  reported  by  The  Lvdi.v  Rvbher  World 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  advance,  which  has  been 
progressive  during  the  whole  month  past,  is  believed  by  many 
in  the  trade  not  to  have  reached  its  limits.  The  near  approach 
to  the  end  of  the  .\niazcn  crop  season,  the  existence  of  not 
larger  than  normal  visible  supplies,  and  the  apparent  activity 
of  the  rubber  industry  are  three  factors  to  be  considered,  and 
none  points  to  lower  prices  in  the  near  future.  The  advance 
relates  to  all  grades  of  rubber  covered  by  our  reports,  and  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  Para  sorts.  Otherwise  more  importance 
might  be  attached  to  any  suggestion  of  influence  on  prices  by 
Brazilian  interests.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  highest 
prices  quoted  in  the  pages  hitherto,  for  a  few  leading  grades, 
with  current  figures : 

July,  1905.  To-day. 

Upriver  fine   Para,   old $i.33@j$i.34        $i.35<5'$i.36 

Massai,   red    i.oo®  i.oi  99®  i.oo 

Esmeralda    sausage 84'5)    .85  .85®.    .86 

Arrivals  at  Para  continue  in  good  volume,  the  total  (including 
caucho)  since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season  being  longer 
than  in  any  previous  year,  except  1906-07 — the  banner  year. 
Up  to  May  25  the  arrivals  totaled  35,845  tons.     Up  to  June   i 


the  arrivals   for   three   preceding   seasons   were:    32,840   tons   in 
1906;  36,505. tons  in   1907;   and  34,990  tons  in   1908. 

Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades, 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  May  28 — the  current  date : 

Par.\.  June  i,  '08. 

Islands,    fine,   new 89®  go 

Islands,   fine,   old none  here 

L'privcr,    fine,    new 92®  93 

L'priver,    fine,    old 94®  95 

Islands,    coarse,    new 46®  47 

Islands,    coarse,    old none  here 

L'priver,   coarse,   new 64®  65 

Upriver,    coarse,    old none  here 

Cameta    

Caucho    (Peruvian),   ball 49®  50 

Caucho    (Peruvian),    sheet....  61®  62 

Ceylon    (Plantation),  fine  sheet  102®  103 

African. 
Lopori   ball,  prime.  ...  108®  109      Massai, 


May  I.  '08 

123®  124 

1 24®  1 25 

126®  1 27 

r28''f(  129 

58®;  59 

none  here 

64®  65 

none  here 

68®  69 

84®  85 

76®  77 

i32(oJi33 


.  May  28. 
I3I®I32 
1.32®  133 

1 34''' 1.35 

1 35®  1 36 

66;^®  67 

70®  71 

98®  99 

none  here 

77®  78 

87®  88 

76®  77 

1 35®  136 


Lopori    strip,    prime.  .  — (a)  — 

Aruwimi    96®  97 

Upper       Congo,      ball, 

red    100® lOl 

Ikelemba    — ®  — 

Sierra  Leone,  1st  qual- 
ity      99@ioo 


red 99®  100 

Soudan  niggers   89®  90 

Cameroon  ball 68®  69 

Benguela    61®  62 

Madagascar,    pinky....  92®  93 

Accra  flake 22®  23. 
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Centrals 
Esmeralda,   sausage...  85®  86      Mexican 
Guayaquil,  strip  ..;...   73®  74 

Nicaragua,  scrap 8i@  82 

Panama    67(0)  68 


scrap 82@  83 

Mexican,  slab  6i@  62 

Mangabeira,  sheet 55®  56 

Guayule    34@  35 


East    Indiax. 


Assam 95®  96 

Pontianak  4H@ — 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,    fine 6$200 

Islands,    coarse 2$6oo 

Latest  Manaos  advices : 

Upri ver,    fine 7$500 

Upriver,  coarse 5$50o 


Borneo   35®  45 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,    fine 7$4SO 

Upriver,  coarse 5$4SO 

Exchange   15  5-32^. 


Exchange   i; 


-32d. 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 

Xevv  York. 
Fine  and 
Medium. 
Stocks,    March    31..../0HJ-     329 
Arrivals,    April     870 

Aggregating  1199 

Deliveries,   April    815 


Total 

Total 

Total 

,oarse. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

122 

451 

320 

125 

535 

1405 

1855 

657 

1856 

1980 

498 

543 

1703 

Stocks,    April    30. 


384 


159 
Par.\. 
1909.  1908.  1907. 
Stocks,  March  31.... tons   1561   975   985 
Arrivals,  April  2350  3260 


1313 


375    277 

England. 

1909.  1908.  1907. 

330  1975   810 

1440  1 165 


Aggregating  391 1 

Deliveries,  April  2976 


424s 
3735 


1770 
1.050 


1975 
1025 


1908. 


Stocks,  April  30 935   635   510    720  2005   950 

1909. 

World's  visible  supply,   April  30 tons    3,828 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  April  30 27,670 

Para  receipts  of  caucho,  same  dates 6,690 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  .\pril  30       477 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  April  30....      1,153 


1907. 

3.487 
28.695 

5.075 
498 
970 


In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street, 
New  York),  advises  as  follows:  "During  May  the  demand  for 
commercial  paper  has  continued  good,  the  'usual  run  of  rubber 
names  being  quoted  at  4^@4J4  per  i^e'it-  for  the  best ;  and  5®5>< 


per   cent,   for   those   not   so   well   known,   and  the   supply   rather 
limited." 

Rubber   Scrap   Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for 
carload  lots,  per  pound — show  practically  no  change  since  last 
month : 

Old    rubber    boots    and    shoes — domestic 8j^@  8J4 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — foreign 83^@  85.^ 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires S5^@  6 

Automobile  tires  SJ4@  6 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7     @  7j/^ 

White  trimmed  rubber 9}^®  10 

Heavy   black    rubber 5     @  SJ4 

Air  brake  hose 3    @  3J4 

Garden    hose 2    ®  2j/^ 

Fire  and  large  hose 2^@  3 

Matting    i?4®  i J4 

IMPORTS    FROM    PARA    AT    NEW  YORK. 

[The   Figures   Indicate    Weights    in    Potmds.] 

April  26. — By  the  steamer  Cuthbert,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Importers. 
New  York  Commercial  Co.. 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 

Poel   &  Arnold 

Edmund   Reeks  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 

Lawrence  Johnson   &   Co. .  . 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 

L.   Hagenaers  &   Co 


Fine.     Medium. 
117.700     28,500 


87.400 
52.900 

I  1,100 

18.100 
1J.500 


3.100 
9,300 
1,400 
7,200 


Coarse. 
84,500 

21.300 
99,500 
7,900 
23,000 
18,500 
12.300 
14,500 


Caucho. 
16,600= 

105,000= 
24,700=: 
97,800= 
30,600= 


14.400= 


Total. 

247,300 

216,000 

186,400 

1 18.200 

78,900 

31,000 

28,100 

14,500 

1,200 


Total     302,100     49,700     281,500     289,100= 

May  5. — By  the  steamer  Basil,  from  Manaos  and  Para : 


New  York  Comm/ercial  Co. 

Poel    &    Arnold 

A.    G.    Morse    &    Co 

General     Rubber     Co 

Hagemeyer   &   Brunn 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

Lawrence   Johnson    &    Co. 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 

Thomsen    &     Co 


7.1.400 
90,800 
74.300 
64,600 
38,400 
8,500 


33,900 
9,000 
9,000 

15,400 


300 


68,900 

II  1,800 

44,000 

137.700 

55.400 

9,200 

16,400 

16,500 

300 


78,100^ 

62,900= 

1,300= 

46,200= 


5.300= 
5.300= 


2,700= 


354.300 

274,500 

128,800 

263,900 

93,800 

24,800 

21,700 

16.500 

4.700 


Total      450,500      70,500      460,200      201,800=      1,183,000 

^Iay  14. — By  the  steamer  MarnnhcHsc.  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

General    Rubber    Co 

Poel  &   Arnold 

New  Y'ork  Commercial  Co.  . 

Haseniever  &   Brunn 

A.   T    Morse  &  Co .  ... 

Law  rence   Johnson    &•    Co.  . 

Edmund    Reek    &    Co 

Czarnikow.  MacDougall  Co. 
(i.    Amsinck    &    Co 


92.700 

27,700 

72,600 

12,700= 

205.700 

76,000 

23,400 

60,500 

68,300= 

228.200 

47.600 

20.300 

26.800 

3S.8oo= 

130,500 

IS. 100 

1.400 

27.100 

29,700= 

73.300 

1  Q,6oo 

52.900 

= 

72,500 

22.500 

=: 

22,500 

2,100 

6,600 

^ 

8,700 

4,100 

^ 

4,100 

1,500= 

1.500 

Total     279,700 


1,800     246,500     148,000= 


747,000 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

April  21. — By  the  Cccma/ua—LiverpooI: 
General   Rubber   Co.    (Fine)...       67,000 
General   Rubber   Co.    (Coarse).       37.000         104000 

April  24. — By  the  Pennsyhania^H^mhurg: 
Livesey   &    Co.    (Coarse) 21,000 

April  30. — By  the   MauretaHia=:hivev^ov\: 
General    Rubber    Co.    (Coarse).       13,500 
New  York  Com.   Co.   (Coarse).         3ooo  i/.ooo 

May   1. — By  the  Maracas^JioMvar. 
General    Export    Co.    (Fine)  . .  .         8,500 
General  Export  Co.    (Coarse)..         2,500  11.000 

May   4. — By   the   Minnetonka='London: 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse) 

May  5. — By  the  Coro»ifl=Liverpool: 
General  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse).  11,000 
Livesey   &   Co.    (Coarse) 11,500 

May   5. — By  the  S/i(^c/ic=Haniburg: 
Geo.    A.    Alden   &   Co.    (Coarse) 

May  5. — By  the  Oceania=L,ondQn: 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 


May   10. — By  the  Ct'drtc=Liverpool: 
Poel  &   Arnold    (Coarse) 

May    17. — By   the   Sa/f:c=:Liverfi\)ol : 
Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 


60,000 


65,000 


May   17. — By  the  Nezv  rorfe=London: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.    (Coarse) 

May    19. — By   the    Car7nflHia^=Liverpool : 
New    York    Co.    Co.    (Coarse) .       38,000 

Poel   &   Arnold    'T^arse) 27,000 

Raw    Products    Co.    (Coarse)..       20.000 

May  21. — By  the  iV/aurefan  ia=LiverpooI; 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Coarse) 11,500 

New  York  Com.   Co.   (Coarse).       11,000  22,500 

OTHER    NEW    YORK    ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 
[*This  sipn,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Cen- 
trals,   denotes   Guayule    rubber.] 

Pounds. 

April  21. — By   the   Grecian  Pri")iC(-'=Bahia: 
Poel    Arnold    11,000 

April  2^. — By  the  //Hgi«=Tampico: 
Edward   Maurer    '155,000 

April  24. — By  the  El  .-^/fra^Galveston : 
Edward   Maurer    *22, 500 

April  26. — By  the  Co/o/i=Colon: 

G.    Amsinck   &    Co 3.500 

Dumarest    Bros.    &    Co 3.500 

Pablo,    Calvet    &    Co 

Piza   Nephews  &   Co 

C.    Bernheim    &    Co 


Harburger    &     Stack 7.5oo 

e- nr.n     General    Export    &    Com.    Co..  3-5oo 

^^■°°°     Strube    &    Ultze 3.500 

Adrians    &    Ibauer 1.500 

Isaac  Kubie  &   Co 1.500 

Scholz    &    Marturet 1,500 

85,000     Graham,    Hinkley    &    Co 1,000           30,000 

April    26. — By    the    Eel    .Uar=Galveston: 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *i5o,ooo 

22,500 

April   27. — By   the   BayatiC(J=Tampico: 
New   York    Commercial   Co....     '90,000 

Poel     &     Arnold *55.ooo 

Edward    Maurer     '3.500      'iSOiOOO 

April  29. — By   the    0 ri)wco^Co\unihia : 

G.   Amsinck   &    Co 4.S00 

Kunhardt    &    Co 3. 500 

.\.     M.     Capen's     Sons 3,000 

R.    Dei    Fallego    &    Co 1.500 

De    Lima    &    Cortissoz    &    Co.  .  1,000 

Eggf  rs     &     Heinlein 1 ,000 

Wcssels,  Kulenpamff  &  Co....  1,000          15,000 


April   29. — By   the   El   A''orft'=Galveston 

Continental-Mex.     Rubber     Co 
For     Boston     ■.  . . 


150,000 
*6,5oo      *i56,5oo 


2,000 
1.000 
1,000 


April   26. — By  the  Morro   Cajf/^=:Mexico: 
67,000    H.    Marquardt    &    Co 10,000 


May   3. — By  the   r/u'.fpu=Bahia: 

T.    H.    Rossbach    &    Bros 30,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  . .  .  22.000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 13,500 

Poel     &     Arnold i  i.ooo 

A.    D.    Hirsch    &    Co 11.000 
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RUBBER  FLUX  ' 

No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening  j  No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer-  ing.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
sally  used  for  waterproofing  wire.  |  moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SJteM(ick^eH^6fte0ikaCSo.,91^^ 


WALPOLE  RUbBER  WORKS  _ 

WALPOLE  VARNISH  WORKS. 

ELtaRIC  INSULATION  LABOFlATOffr 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company 

BLFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE       SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


Rubber    Boo-t    and    SKio^    IN/lanufac^-tur^rs 

(I  Would   you   like  to  prevent  the    cracking  of   your  rubbers? 

q   Our  MALTHA  HYDRO-CARBON   retains  its  pliability  at  zero  weather. 

1  Drop  us  a  line,  and  with  pleasure  we'll  send  you  a  working  sample  gratis. 

AIVIE:RICAIM    \A/AX:    00IVIF»AIMV,  lei  Summer  St.,  Bos-ton,  IVIass. 


THE    MOST    TALKED    OF 

CHEMICAL    IN    THE 

RUBBER  TRADE 

Write   for  Leaflet 
American  Vulcole  Co.,  101  SiimmcrSt..  Boston,  Mass. 


VLJLCOLE 


OMARI-CS     T.     \A/IL.SOIM 

MEXICAN   (Guayule)    RUBBER 


I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  tlie  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 

''•'•4'rv'J,erub""-  Office,  46  Cortlandt  Street,  HEW  YORK  CITY 
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QUAYU 


Made   by    mechanical    process    only,  of    strictly   fresh    shrub. 

No    chemicals    used. 


PARRA 


The    recognized    Standard,    practically   clean,  containing   less   resin   and 
having   greater   tensile   strength    than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    NAURER 

97    Wafer    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Menlion    The   India  Rubber   World  when  you  write. 
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May   3. — By   the  Mexico=¥ rontera:' 

Harburgcr    &    Stack 10,500 

E.    N.    Tibbals    &    Co 3.500 

H.    Marquard    &    Co 3.500 

T.    W.    Wilson    &    Co 2,500 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..  3,000 

Strubcr    &    Ultze 2i500 

Graham.    Hinkley   &   Co 2,500 

American    Trading    Co 2,000          30.000 

May   3. — By  the  Cc/fic=Liverpool : 
Rubber    Trading    Co S.Soo 

May  3. — By  the   Figi7ancia=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurcr    *  155,000 

New   York  Commercial    Co..,.    •55,000 

For    Akron    •35,000      •245,000 

May   3. — By   the  Fa«a»mi=:Colon: 

Piza     Nephews   &    Co 12,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2i50o 

L.   Johnson    &    Co 2,000 

Dcmarest   Bros.    &    Co 2,000  18,500 

May   4. — By  the  Momus='Kev/  Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 2,000 

Manhattan    Rubber   Mfg.    Co..         1,509  3.500 

May   4. — By   the   El  5'ifi'/<?=GaIveslon : 
Continental-Mexican     Rubber     Co "50,000 

May   4. — By   the   Prins  Joachem=CostOk    Rica: 

Suzartc  &   Whitney 2,500 

Roldau  &   \'an   Sickle 2,000 

Wessels,    Kulcnkampff    &    Co.  .         1,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,000  6,500 

May  6. — by  the  Prim  Frederik=Colomhia: 

A.     Held     5,000 

Kunhardt    &     Co 2,500  7.500 

May    10. — By    the    Montercy^=Mexico: 

Graham,    Hinkley    &    Co 5.500 

H.   Marquardt   &   Co 2,500 

Isaac   Kubie   Co 1,000 

J.    W.    Wilson    &    Co 1,000  10,000 

May    10. — By   the  .4dvance=iColon: 

Hirzel,    Feltmann    &    Co 3,Soo 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 3,000 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,500 

Meyer    Hecht     1,000 

Eggers   &    Heinlein 1,000  10,000 

May    10. —  By    the    yHmi(n=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurcr     *34,ooo 

New  York   Commercial   Co. —     *33,ooo        '67,000 

May    12. — By    the    5"ar«ia=Greytown: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 15.000 

A.    Rosenthal    Sons 3, 500 

Angela    &    Torothilo 2,500 

L,    Delius  &   Co 1,000 

Mecke    &     Co 1 ,000 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1,000 

Henry    Mann    &     Co 1,000           25.000 

May   13. — By  the  Comus=Nevf  Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 6,000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..  1,000 

A.     N.     Rotholz 1,000 

A.    C.    Brewer   &   Co 1,000 

Eggers     &     Heinlein 1,000  10,000 

May    14. — By   the    .■4//^£/iOHj'=Columbia: 

Maitland,    Corrpell    &    Co 5,000 

G.   Amsinck   &  Co 2,000 

A.    Held    1.500  8,500 

May   24. — By  the  Alliance=Co\on: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3,500 

De    Lima,    Cortissoz    &    Co 2,000 

Henry    Mann    &    Co 1,500 

T.    J.   Julia  &    Co 1,000 

R.    G.    Borthold 1,000 

Silva    Bussenius    Co 1,000  10,000 

May   14. — By  the  El  Paso=zGz\vcston: 
E.    S.    Churchill *22,soo 

May   15. — By  the  Mcn'da=Mexico : 

Harburger    &    Stack 5.500 

Graham,    Hinkley   &    Co 4,500 

E.   N.    Tibbals  &   Co 2,500 

General    Export    &    Com.    Co..  2,500 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,000 

E.    Steigt-r   &    Co 2,000 

A.    Klipstein    &    Co 1,000  20,000 

May    17. — By  the  Italian  /^ri«c^=Bahia: 
New    York    Commercial    Co, .  .       34,000 

J.    H.    Rossbach    &    Bros 28,000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 28,000  90,000 

May    18. — By   the    Cienfuegos=Tzmpico: 

Edward    Maurer     *7S,ooo 

Pocl    &     Arnold '25,000 

Diamond    Rubber    Co •34,000      •134,000 

May    19.— By  the  Prins   lVillcm=Grcytoyfn: 

J.    J.    Julia    &    Co 6,000 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 1,500 

United    Fruit    Co 1,500 

Isaac   Brandon    &    Bros 1,000  10,000 


May  20. — By  the  El  Montc=^cw  Orleans: 
Silverstein    &    Kohen 6.000 

May   20.— By   the   Co/oH=Colon: 
Hirzel,      Feltmann     &     Co.  . .  .         3,500 

Isaac     Brandon     &     Bros 2,000 

L.    Johnson    &•    Co 2,000 

G.     Amsinck     &     Co 1,000 

J.   J.   Julia  &   Co 1,000  9,500 

AFRICAN. 

Pounds. 
April  24. — By   the  Pctinsylz'ania=HamhuTg: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 15,000 

General     Rubber     Co 1 1,000  26,000 

April   24. — By   the   //Hrfjon=Havre: 
George   A.    Alden    &    Co 13,500 

April  29. — By  the  President  i-mco/H=IIaraburg: 

Poel     Arnold     40,000 

George    A.    Alden   &    Co 8,000 

General    Rubber    Co 7,000 

Livesey    &    Co 2,000 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 1,500  58,500 

May   3. — By  the   CW(iV=: Liverpool: 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 37,ooo 

Rubber   Trading    Co 3,500  40,500 

May  4. — By  the  ^w/a»d=Antwerp: 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 45,000 

May   5. — By  the  Coronia=LiverpooI: 

George    A.     Alden    &    Co 56,000 

Livesey  &   Co 4,500  60,500 

May    I.— By    the    Bluechei'=llamhurg: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 10,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 4,000  14.000 

May  5. — By  the  Ocea«*c=London: 
Livesey   &    Co 11,500 

May    7.— ^By   the  Prodence=liavTe: 
George   A.   Alden  &   Co 27,000 

May   8. — By   the   Cawf aMifl=Liverpool : 
Poel    &    Arnold    11,500 

May    10. — By    the   -4m^tJt(i=Hamburg: 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 12,500 

Poel    &    Arnold 4,000  16,500 

May  10. — By  the  C^rfnc=Liverpool: 
General   Rubber  Co 67,000 

May    II. — By   the  Kroonland=: Antwerp: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 35,000 

Joseph    Cantor     8,000 

Henry    A.    Gould    Co 4,500  47,500 

May    17. — By  the  Brt/MV=LiverpooI: 

Poel   &   Arnold 13,500 

A.   T.    Morse   &   Co 5.500 

George  A.  Alden  &   Co 2,500  21,500 

May  17. — By  the  Caro/iM^=:Havre: 
A.    G.    Ringh    &    Co 7,000 

May   17. — By  the  La^iaHd=Antwerp: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 75,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 55,000 

Poel    &     Arnold 30,000 

Livesey   &   Co 5,000 

W.   H.  Stiles  &  Co 5.500 

Raw    Products    Co 3.500 

Joseph    Cantor    2,000         176,000 

May    17. — By   the   Cleveland=:llamhurg: 

Livesey  &   Co 15,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 13,500 

General    Rubber    Co 9,000  37.500 

May   19. — By  the  Car»ia«ia=LiverpooI: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 20,000 

Poel    &     Arnold 13,500 

General  Rubber  Co 50,000  83,500 

May  20. — By  the   President   CraH/=Hamburg: 

George   A.   Alden   &   Co 45,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 13.500 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 13,500 

Rubber    Trading    Co 7,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 3,000  82,000 

May    20. — By   the   /i(fria/ic=:London: 
Livesey   &  Co 11,500 

EAST    INDIAN, 
t* Denotes   plantation    rubber.] 

Pounds. 
April  22. — By  the   Clan    MacIzer=Co\omhoi 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co •17,000 

April  26. — By  the  St,  Louis^hondon : 

New  York   Commercial   Co •11,500 

April  26. — By  the   Tannef els=^Colomho: 
New   York   Commercial    Co....       ^5,000 
A     T.    Morse   &    Co •4,500  *9,5oo 


.•\pril   29. — By   the  A/n/>jfiV=London: 

New    York    Commercial    Co *33,50o 

Poel   &    Arnold •20,000 

Poel   &   .Arnold 22,500 

April   30. — By    the   Mcsqba=London: 

A.   T.  Morse  8t   Co *i  1.500 

Robinson    &    Co 3,000 

May  3. — By   the  Philadelphia—London: 
New   York   Commercial   Co....     *35,ooo 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co *i  1,500 

Poel   &   Arnold '4,500 

May  8.— By  the  Schar3fels=Co\omho: 
A.  T.   Morse  &   Co 

May  5. — By  the  H cad ley=Sinsapore: 

O.    Isenstein    &    Co 25,000 

Heabler  &  Co 25,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 1 1,500 

Poel   &   Arnold 6,500 

George   A.    .Mden    &    Co 5,000 

May  10.— By  the  St.  Paul=hondon: 

A.  T.   Morse  &   Co '4,500 

Pocl   &   Arnold 20,000 

Robinson    &    Co 2,000 

May    10. — By    the   Minewaska='London: 
General    Rubber    Co 

May  17. — By  the  A/mMe;ia/ia=London: 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 

May   17. — By  the  La^/aMrf=Antwerp: 
Poel    &    Arnold 


76,000 


51,000 
"15.000 


May    17. — By  the  .Wew  york=London: 
New    York   Commercial   Co. . . .     •22,500 

Poel     &    Arnold •35,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7,000 

May    19. — By   the   G/ioref=Singapore: 

O.    Isenstein    &    Co 11,500 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 7.500 

Heabler    &    Co 4,500 

May  20. — By  the  Wiiria(ic=London: 

Poel    &    Arnold '9,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 22,000 

Gutta-Jelutong. 
May    5. — By    the    Headley=^'S\ngaporc : 

Heabler    &    Co 750,000 

George   A.    Alden    &    Co 325,000 

Poel   &   Arnold 125,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 125,000 

L.    C.    Hopkins    Co 175,000 

May   19. — By  the  Cltasee^Singapore: 

Heabler  &   Co 700,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 225,000 

D.  A.    Shaw    &    Co 135,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 135.000 

L.    C.    Hopkins    &    Co 150,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

April  24.— By   the  /lmertfea=:Hamburg 

E.  Oppenheim   

May    19. — By  the  G/iOffee=Singapore : 

O.    Isenstein    &    Co 

Balata. 

May  I. — By  the  Maraca3-=:Trinidad: 
J.  A.  Pauli  &  Co 

May    10. — By   the   ilf araz'a/=  Trinidad: 
G.    Amsinck    &    Co 

May    17. — By    the   Italian   Prince=TTin: 
M  iddleton   &  Co 


26.500 
•22,500 
*  1 3.000 
•22,500 

•64,500 


1.345.000 

Pounds. 

17.500 

22,$00 

3.000 
2,500 


dad: 


5.000 


CUSTOM    HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

iVmi   uF   Ntw   York — April, 

Imports:  Pounds.  \'aiue. 

India-rubber    6,940,443  S;,i39,o69 

Balada     28,069  11.269 

Gutta-percha    275,575  ^6,433 

uutta-jelutong     (Pontianak).  1,351,060  51,012 


Total     8,595.147  $5,227,785 

Exports : 

India-rubber 118,982  $113,397 

Balata     7,423  2,700 

Reclaimed    rubber    73,324  7,415 


Rubber    scrap    imported 1,617,003         $114.2 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

April  26.  -By  the  C>im7iL  =  Livcrpool. 
George   A.   Alden   &   Co.,   African 

April  27. — By  the  //earf/?y=Singapor<-: 
Poel  &  Arnold,  Gutta-percha....  30,000 
Heabler  &  Co,.  Gutta-percha. .  . .  22,900 
Geo.  A.  Alden  &  Co.,  Jelutong.  .  490,000 
State   Rubber   Co.,   Jelutong 232,000     774,900 
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Antioerp. 

Rubber  Slatistics  for  April. 

Details.  1909.  igo8.  1907.  1906.  1905. 

Stocks,   Mar.   31.. kilos  595. 855  1,136,893  725,538  641,650  323,945 

Arrirals    in    April....  330,277  211,549  304,873  392,199  651,928 

Congo    sorts    219,645  175,000  229,927  298,733  540,774 

Other    sorts    110,632  36,549  74,946  93,466  111,154 

Aggregating     926,132  1,348,441  1,030,411  1,033,849  975,873 

Sales    in   April 318,345  630,528  568,838  153,391  339.998 

Stocks,    April    30 607,787  717,913  46:, 573  880,458  635,875 

Arrivals  since  Jan.    I.  1,458,369  1,729,358  1,637,631  2,071,689  1,932,955 

Congo    sorts    1,001,032  1,522,423  1,381,092  l,573.5"5  1,542,898 

Other  sorts    457,337  206,935  256,539  498,174  390,o57 

Sales   since   Jan.    i...  1,446,317  2,018,339  1.834.24a  11926,418  1,838,441 


Antiuerp. 

Rubber   Arrivals   from   the   Congo. 
May  3. — By  the  steamer  Albertville: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africane)    kilos  86,000 

Do          ( Societe    Abir)  700 

Do           (Comite  Special  Katanga)  8,000 

Do           (Societe  Anversoise)  7,200 

Do           (Umanghi)  900 

Do            (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  4,500 

Do           (Cliemins   de    fer    Grands    Lacs)  4,000 

_Do           (Cie.    du    Kasai)  145,000 

Societe    Coloniale    Anversoise.  ...  (Beige    du    Haut    Congo)  2,050 

•Do           (Sud    Cameron)  6,300 

Do       ^ (Cie.    du    Loraami)  11,900 

G.    &    C    Kreglinger (Lobay)  10,600 

L.    &    W.    Van   de    Velde 5,500 


292,650 


Plantation  Rubber. 

E.XPORTS    FROM    THE    ¥ \K    E.AST. 

From  Ceylon — January  i  to  April  19 : 

1909 pounds  289,603 

1908 202,726 

1907 ■ 1 15,878 

From  Singapore — January  i  to  April  8 : 

1909 pounds  689,43s 

1908 535.600 

1907 358,768 

From  Penang — January  i  to  March  22 : 

1909 pounds  744,110 

1908 246,620 

1907 31.733 

Pl.\ntation  Yields   (in   Pounds). 

Anglo-Malay  Rubber  Co.:  igo8.  1909. 

Four  months  to  April  30 100,387  142,971 

Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co.: 

Year   to   March   31 163,521  208,150 

April 10,841  17,120 

Consolidated  Malay  Rubber  Estates: 

April 7,636  1 1,385 

Four  months  to  April  30 22,009  52,273 

Damansara  (Selaitgor)  Rubber  Co.: 
Three  months  to  March  31 24,587  32,124 

Kuala  Lumpur  Rubber  Co.: 
Ten  months  to  April  30 (a)  157,210 

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates: 
Four  months  to  April  30 49,838  65,928 

Linggi  Plantations: 
April 19,000  41.500 

Malacca  Rubber  Plantations:  ^ 

April (0)  15,500 

Pataling  Rubber  States  Syndicate: 
Four  months  to  April  30 (b)     18,301  39>8o4 

Perak  Rubber  Plantations: 
April  527  4,089 

Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co.: 
April  18,000  23,742 

Selangor  Rubber  Co.: 

April    (a)  23,856 

[o  figures  not  available,     b   wet   rubber.] 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [May  i]  : 

Fine  Par&. — The  shortage,  mentioned  in  our  last,  for  spot  rubber  con* 
tinned,  and  prices  advanced  to  ^s.  i^Vid.,  but  close  slightly  easier  with 
sellers  at  ss.  4'Ad.  For  delivery  a  good  business  has  been  done;  prices 
have  fluctuated  to  a  moderate  extent,  but  that  there  is  a  strong  under- 
current of  strength  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  each  decline  of  about  id. 
per  pound  a  reaction  has  taken  place.  With  the  advent  of  small  receipts 
and  strong  holdings  of  stock,  we  anticipate, _  even  should  general  manu- 
facturing demand  not  improve,  small  fluctuations,  but  should  the  demand 
from  the  trade  improve,  an  advance  on  present  values  is  certain,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  will  be  governed  for  the  month  by  the  quantity  required. 

African  Rubbers. 

New  York  Stocks  (in  Tons). 


January  i,  1908 156 

February    i 224 

March    i 123 

April    1 201 

May    1 165 

June    1 446 

July  1 334 

August  1 14s 

September  i 133 


October    I,    1908 134 

November   1 134 

December    i 179 

January    I,    1909 156 

February   i 157 

March  i 200 

April    1 178 

May    1 268 


EST  YOUR  RAW  MATERIALS 

Chemical     analysis    will     disclose 
defects  or  deviationtfrom  standard 
RED'K    J.   NIAYWALD,    F.   C.  S., 

CONSULTrKG   CHEMIST, 
Pino  St.         Tbone,  b23  John.        New  York 
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THE  CONGRESS  AND  BUSINESS. 


IT  is  inevitable  under  a  representative  governinent,  such 
as  e.xists  in  the  United  States,  that  the  legislative 
discussion  of  a  matter  of  such  widespread  interest  as  re- 
vising the  tariff  schedules  should  consume  nnich  time. 
The  Congress  frames  every  law  without  the  initiative  or 
control  of  any  other  branch  of  the  government,  and  not 
only  has  every  senator  and  iiK'iiiber  the  right  to  be  heard, 
but  the  constituents  of  every  one  may  be  demanding  that 
he  speak  publicly  in  their  special  interest. 

The  diversity  of  interest  on  many  points  leads  to  dis- 
cussion, as  is  intended  in  the  very  foundation  and  theory 
of  the  American  system.  The  Congressional  Record,  dur- 
ing the  special  session  at  Washington,  has  been  running 
to  an  average  of  fifty  large  pages  per  day,  devoted  mainly 
to  the  tariff  debates,  and  a  perusal  of  the  contents — 
whatever  else  they  may  embrace — suggests  a  vast  amount 
of  intelligent  study  and  forceful  argument  by  men  of 
national  reputation  for  capacity  and  integrity.  Such  are 
^.  the  men  who  are  attempting  to  frame  a  new  tariff  law — 
g  something  which  in  no  country  can  be  accomplished  in 
^  a  hurry. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  business  conditions  should 
be  disturbed  in  any  sense  by  the  pending  of  important 
legislation,  but  The  India  Rubber  World  has  contended 


always  that  the  tariff  question  in  America  has  figured 
far  too  large  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  such  obstruc- 
tion to  trade  as  now  seems  to  exist — so  far  as  any  action 
by  the  Congress  is  concerned — is  mostly  a  "state  of 
mind."  

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  RUBBER.  ,... 


THE  topic  of  chief  interest  and  importance  to  the  rub- 
ber trade  to-day  is  the  high  cost  of  rubber,  and  this 
involves  the  consideration  of  whether  lower  prices  are 
a  near  possibility.  It  may  be  that  the  rates  just  now  pre- 
vailing will  not  be  long  maintained}  but  no  present  indi- 
cation points  to.  really  cheap  rubber.  A  salient  fact  is 
that  the  recent  record  high  prices  accompanied  probably 
the  largest  production  of  the  raw  material  in  any  year, 
from  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  sources,  under 
conditions  which  preclude  any  idea  that  supplies  have 
been  under  nianipulative  control,  and  in  spite  of.  the  fact 
that  the  market  is  soon  to  receive  larger  quantities  of 
rubber  froni  plantations.  Clearly  the  explanation  is  in  a 
growing  demand  for  rubber  in  the  industries — a  larger 
production  of  goods  either  actual  or  in  prospect. 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  con'sider  the  probable 
output  of  rubber  in  the  early  future.  The  growing 
production  on  plantations  has  been  mentioned;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Amazon  region  will  continue 
slowly  to  increase  its  yield,  year  by  year,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  a  half  century,  as  the  available  working  force 
can  be  augmented.  The  net  total  supply  from  other 
forest  sources,  for  reasons  which  The  India  Rubber 
World  has  suggested  so  often,  does  not  promise  any  in- 
crease. Meanwhile  the  world's  needs  for  rubber  grow 
incessantly.  Can  the  plantations  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  ? 

From  time  to  time  The  India  Rubber  World  has  re- 
ported on  the  progress  of  typical  plantations  of  Hevea, 
as  it  does  in  this  issue,  the  point  of  each  report  being  a 
rapid  increase  of  annual  yield  and  a  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  still  the  total  plantation  yield  is  too  small 
to  be  of  great  present  importance  to  the  industry ;  it  is 
of  interest  more  from  the  promise  which  it  gives  for  the 
future.  While  all  the  plantations  that  have  been  formed 
may  not  prove  so  successful  as  "Lanadron"  or  "Vallam- 
brosa,"  for  example,  undoubtedly  many  millions  of  trees 
already  planted  will  in  time  become  prolific  yielders  of 
rubber.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  demand  for  rubber 
grows. 

Our  friends  in  the  East  continue  to  discuss  the  cost 
of  their  rubber  as  compared  with  Brazilian,  evidently  with 
the  idea  that  they  possess  a  marked  advantage.  This  has 
led  us  to  admit  to  this  issue  a  communication  which 
argues  the  question  from  a  Brazilian  standpoint.  What- 
ever may  be  true  in  the  end,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  both 
sides  a  hearing.  But  so  long  as  present  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  obtain,  the  world  will  need  all  the 
rubber  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Amazon  region  as 
matters  exist  there.     And  considering  that  real  "Para" 
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rubber  has  not  been  produced  elsewhere,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  grade  will  yet  outrank  the  best  plantation 
rubber  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

Malaysian  planters  may  produce  rubber  at  a  low  cost, 
but  they  cannot  meet  the  world's  demand  for  quantity, 
nor  supply  everything  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  qual- 
'  ity.  All  of  which  being  true,  the  world  must  pay  enough 
for  Brazilian  rubber  to  make  its  production  interesting  to 
the  seriytgueiros. 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION  AND  RUBBER. 


WHILE  the  india-rubber  industry,  a  half  century  ago, 
though  still  new,  seemed  to  its  founders  to  have 
reached  very  large  proportions,  its  output  in  America 
was  still  confined  chiefly  to  articles  of  footwear  and 
abroad,  related  mostly  to  waterproof  garments.  Both 
these  branches  have  been  developed  greatly  meanwhile, 
but  the  growth  of  the  industry  on  the  whole  has  been 
due  vastly  more  to  newer  applications  of  rubber.  Drug- 
gists' sundries  alone  call  for  more  rubber  than  sufficed 
for  the  whole  needs  of  the  world  at  the  period  first  re- 
ferred to.  But  how  small  is  the  consumption  in  this 
branch  compared  with  what  goes  into  belting,  packing 
and  hose.  The  most  spectacular,  by  far,  of  the  newer  uses 
of  rubber  has  been  for  tires,  the  demand  for  which  ap- 
parently grows  larger  in  proportion  to  the  world's  popu- 
lation every  year.  While  absolutely  less  rubber  is  con- 
sumed in  another  new  branch,  electrical  insulation,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  use  of  the  material  is  growing 
at  a  relatively  greater  rate.  These  uses  alone  of  the  raw 
material  appear  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  world's 
existing  capacity  to  produce  it,  not  the  least  indication 
of  which  is  the  vast  absorption  of  reclaimed  rubber — 
something  which  Goodyear  nor  Macintosh  nor  Hancock 
appear  to  have  dreamed  of. 

It  the  catalogue  of  the  uses  of  rubber  were  now  com- 
plete, doubtless  consumption  would  long  keep  pace  with 
production,  but  while  the  world  continues  to  make  in- 
dustrial progress  it  is  probable  that  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers will  still  find  new  ways  in  which  to  make  rub- 
ber useful.  To-day  the  most  interesting  illustration  in 
this  line  is  in  the  field  of  aeronautics,  concerning  which 
every  newspaper  daily  reports  progress,  though  rubber 
may  not  be  brought  much  into  public  notice  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  balloons  and  flying  machines.  Rubber  is 
of  importance  in  this  connection,  however — perhaps  not 
less  essential  than  in  the  equipment  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles. 
', ,.,It  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  definite  progress  which 
has  been  made  of  late  in  the  navigation  of  the  air,  and 
whether  this  will  eventually  become  of  most  importance 
in  its  military  aspect  or  for  commercial  uses,  or  merely 
for  purposes  of  pleasure,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
many  aerial  vehicles  made  and  sold,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  rubber  industry  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
largely  to  their  construction  and  equipment. 


The  crowing  practice  of  the  rubber  producers  of  the  Amazon 
region  in  stocking  their  properties  with  cattle  might  be  worth 
while  imitating  by  some  planters  of  rubber  a  good  deal  farther 
north. 


W^E  COMMEND  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF  "Uncle  Sam"  the  example  of 
Germany,  in  laying  a  transatlantic  cable  to  Brazil,  as  indicating 
that  her  statesmen  do  not  hold  to  the  idea  of  waiting  for  an  im- 
portant trade  with  another  country  to  exist  before  providing 
facilities  for  such  trade. 


Has  any  one  suggested  that  the  present  regime  of  high  prices 
of  rubber  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  a  treasury 
reserve  in  those  Amazon  states  which  tax  the  exports  of  this- 
material  so  heavily? 


About  the  only  reference  to  rubber  so  far  in  the  prolonged 
debates  on  the  tariff  at  Washington  has  been  that  by  a  senator 
from  Iowa — in  whose  state  there  is  no  rubber  factory — in  relation 
to  wool  lined  rubber  boots,  of  which  there  are  no  imports  into 
the  United  States. 


The  listing  of  the  shares  of  an  American  rubber  manufactur- 
ing company  on  the  Paris  bourse,  if  it  should  lead  to  a  large  in- 
terest abroad  in  the  company's  issues,  will  not  prove  a  bad  adver- 
tisement, since  the  holders  of  the  shares  will  naturally  think  of 
buying  the  products  on  which  their  dividends  depend  whenever 
they   require  goods   in  that   field. 


In  viev/  of  all  that  has  been  printed  regarding  "the  Ameri- 
can crisis,"  which  was  mentioned  particularly  at  so  many  com- 
pany meetings  in  the  rubber  interest  abroad,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark  that  no  failure  of  any  company  with  any  standing 
in  the  rubber  industry  in  this  country  occurred  during  the  period 
of  depression,  while  it  would  appear  that  dividends  have  been 
inaintained  at  the  usual  rates. 


It  would  seem  in  order  for  the  rubber  shoe  manufacturers  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  Alaska — the  one  region  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  "rubber  weather"  every  winter.  In  any 
event  they  might  do  more  to  promote  the  sale  of  rubber  boots 
in  that  interesting  territory,  a  special  opportunity  for  studying 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Yukon  exhibition  now  in  progress  at 
Seattle. 


And  now  rubber  planting  companies  are  looking  to  con- 
sulting chemists  to  aid  them  in  producing  "the  best  rubber  pos- 
sible." If  things  keep  on  at  this  rate  it  may  come  about  that  no 
one  connected  with  rubber  in  any  way  need  hesitate  to  consult  a 
chemist  for  fear  of  its  seeming  a  confession  of  ignorance  of  his 
own  business. 


While  the  American  rubber  industry  depends  very  slightly 
upon  the  export  trade,  it  is  an  indication  of  better  business  condi- 
tions worth  noting  that  the  volume  of  exports  is  showing  an 
improvement. 


Before  the  last  advance  in  crude  rubber  a  London  broker  of 
recognized  standing  asserted  at  a  meeting  of  shareholders  of  a 
planting  company  that  his  firm  had  offers  for  rubber  for  delivery 
up  to  the  end  of  this  year  at  $1.36  per  pound.  This  doesn't  prove 
that  we  may  not  see  cheaper  rubber,  but  at  least  it  is  a  straw 
which   shows   the   direction   that   rubber  prices   are   taking. 


If  "synthetic  rubber"  is  ever  to  be  developed  commercially 
it  ought  to  be  when  crude  is  quoted  at  present  figures. 


We  may  expect  to  see  this  the  banner  year  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  rubber  planting  companies. 
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LIBEL  SUITS  IN  THE  CONGO. 


"T*  HE  trial  of  the  libel  action  brought  by  certain  Belgians 
^  against  two  American  missionaries  which  was  to  come  up 
at  Leopoldville,  in  the  Congo,  on  May  25,  has  been  twice  post- 
poned, the  second  time  to  July  30.  The  suit  is  brought  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cie.  du  Kasai  (the  Kasai  Syndicate)  in  respect 
of  a  publication  in  the  Kasai  Herald,  in  January,  1908.  charging 
cruelty  to  natives  engaged  in  collecting  rubber.  The  defendants 
are  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Morrison  and  the  Rev.  VV.  H.  Shep- 
pard,  both  from  the  southern  United  States,  representing  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  located  at  Luebo  on  the  Kasai  river. 
The  postponements  in  this  case  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  the  United  States  government,  but  whatever 
may  be  true  in  this  regard,  doubts  are  expressed  whether  the 
case  will  ever  come  to  trial. 


A   PROPOSAL  TO  TAX  RUBBER. 


A  CORRESPOXDEXT  of  the  London  Daily  Exfrcss  sug- 
**  gests  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  British  in- 
vestors in  rubber  plantations  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved, 
the  government  should  act  in  their  interest  to  the  extent  of  im- 
posing a  penny  per  pound  on  any  rubber  imported  from  other 
than  British  territory.  His  idea  is  that  the  tax  suggested  is 
very  moderate  for  a  commodity  the  price  of  which  in  a  single 
year  fluctuates  from  2s.  gd.  to  5.?.  per  pound.  In  a  free  trade 
country  like  England  it  probably  would  take  more  than  a  letter 
to  the  able  Daily  Express  to  bring  about  a  tax  on  imports  of 
crude  rubber,  even  in  the  name  of  "tariff  reform." 


FORESTRY    IN   THE    PHILIPPINES. 


■  I  'HE  report  of  the  director  of  forestry  of  the  Pliilippine  islands 
*■  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  under  charge  of  Major 
George  P.  .■\hern,  as  director,  indicates  a  great  extension  of  the 
work  of  organization,  with  an  increase  in  results  of  utility. 
During  the  year  the  Pliilippincs  were  visited  by  Dr.  Treub. 
director  of  agriculture  and  forestry  in  Java,  at  Buitenzorg,  and 
later  by  an  agent  of  the  latter  department,  who  recommended 
to  his  government  the  employment  of  several  American  foresters, 
from  the  Philippines,  to  investigate  the  forests  of  Sumatra. 
Captain  .^hern  has  published  a  bulletin  on  "A  Philippine  Sub- 
stitute for  Lignum  Vits,"  known  locally  as  "niancono,"  and 
which  he  regards  as  very  valuable.  The  collection  is  reported, 
during  the  year,  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber  to  the  extent  of 
8g6  metric  quintals   [  =  197,532  pounds]. 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER   AND   THE   TARIFF. 


Editorial  Note. —  1  he  comniunicalioii  which  follows,  being  unveri- 
fied by  any  name  known  to  the  Kditor,  is  printed  for  what  it  may 
he  worth,  by  way  of  supgestion.  It  may  be  mentiened,  however, 
that  the  conditions  referred  to  have  been  changed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  report  of  a  new  customs  decision  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue    of    this    journal. 

TO  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  a  large  local  dealer  in  old  rubber,  in 
regard  to  the  article  published  in  your  issue  of  May  i  (page 
285),  under  the  title  "Reclaimed  Rubber  Also  Free."  The  said 
dealer  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  purpose  of  the  rubber  works  in  Russia  in  causing  a 
Russian  export  duty  to  be  imposed  on  waste  rubber,  was  that 
of  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  .Ameri- 
can reclaimers  in  selling  reclaimed  rubber  in  America,  inasmuch 
as  reclaimed  rubber  can  be  exported  from  Russia  withmit  pay- 
ing an  export  duty." 

My  informant  was  surprised  that  the  American  customs  depart- 
ment is  still  in  doubt  whether  this  product  is  "crude  rubber,"  in- 
asmuch as  Russia  would  not  otiierwisc  allow  it   to  be  exported 


without  paying  an  export  duty.  Moreover,  the  Russian  rubber 
works  if  obliged  to  pay  the  export  duty  on  reclaimed  rubber  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  .Xmerican  producers. 

The  rubber  reclaiming  works  in  .America  must  make  every  ef- 
fort to  induce  their  government  to  impose  an  import  duty  on 
European  reclaimed  rubber,  as  otherwise  they  will  suffer  a  serious 
loss,  while  the  Russian  rubber  works  would  attain  their  purpose. 

The  dealer  in  question  further  informed  me  that  the  amount 
of  old  rublier  shoes  collected  at  the  present  time  in  Russia  is 
about  50  per  cent,  less  than  during  the  same  season  of  previous 
years,  and  it  therefore  appears  safe  to  presume  the  total  supply  of 
old  rubber  shoes  in  Russia  will  this  year  be  one-half  less  than  the 
average.  A  cdkre.si'ondent. 

Moscow,    .May    17,    1909. 


ROBERT  D.  EVANS  ON  SUCCESS. 


APROPOS  of  the  recent  mention  in  these  pages  of  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Evans,  of  Boston,  a  former  leading  rubber  manufacturer, 
as  the  landlord  this  summer  of  President  Taft,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  (|Uotc  here  from  an  interview  witli  .Mr.  Evans  in 
the  Boston  Posl: 

"The  story  of  the  man  who  succeeds  is  a  common  one," 
he  says.  "Sifting  each  successful  man's  personal  experiences, 
it  all  can  be  told  in  the  words:  'Hard  work,  application  and 
brains.' 

"When  I  take  a  ni.m  into  my  business  I  want  one  to  wlioni 
I  can  turn  over  a  piece  of  work  and  have  him  with  a  little 
study  understand  the  gist  of  it  and  what  it  entails.  Five  men 
out  of  eleven  cannot  do  that.  They  will  bungle  the  thing. 
What  the  business  world  needs  to-day  is  young  men  of  execu- 
tive intelligence. 

"While  our  colleges  to-day  are  lacking  in  conditions  for 
developing  this  executive  ability  in  a  man,  the  subject  is 
getting  more  and  more  attention,  as  for  instance  in  the 
course  in  business  training  that  has  just  been  established  at 
Harvard." 


•'CHEMISM.' 


APHYSICLAN  who  writes  that  he  has  been  a  constant 
reader  of  The  India  Ruiiuer  World  for  several  years, 
and  thus  has  been  led  to  take  an  interest  in' the  sources  of  rub- 
ber, feels  that  he  has  obtained  by  experimenting  a  material  bet- 
ter adapted  for  a  filler  or  assistant  than  any  other  substance 
tints  far  used  in  oinnectinn  with  rubber.  "These  efforts,"  he 
says,  "have  been  based  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  materials 
possessing  affinity  for  true  commercial  rubber  that,  when  prop- 
erly combined,  yield  a  light  and  spongy  product  that  requires 
less  rubber  in  compounding  than  most  other  formulas,  and  when 
cost  is  considered  I  think  it  has  not  been  equaled  in  the  field 
of  rubber  compounds.  The  sources  of  supply  are  unlimited,  and 
although  this  incipient  industry  has  not  passed  its  empirical 
stage,  yet  the  writer  feels  confident  that  his  efforts,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  specialist  in  exploiting  this  interesting  field, 
have  been  fully  repaid  by  the  results  already  accomplished." 


Mr.  Loi'is  Ciiari.es  Bernacchi,  of  England,  ami  a  director  in 
Tlie  Inambari  Para-Rubber  Estates,  contributed  to  Travel  and 
Exploration  (London,  January,  1909)  an  account  of  "A  Journey 
Into  the  Primeval  Forests  of  Tropical  Peru,"  which  is  very 
informing  as  to  the  natural  conditions  in  the  region  where  the 
rubber  company  are  operating,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  de- 
velopment, and  particularly  the  character  of  the  natives.  He 
proceeded  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Inambari  river,  and 
found  some  rubber  gathering  in  progress.  He  predicts  that  the 
region  will  in  time  become  very  wealthy.  Mr.  Bernacchi's  trip 
was  made  before  the  rubber  conii)any  ever  existed. 
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A    SHIPMENT    OF   CAUCHO   AT    ITAITUBA.  • 

[This  class  of  rubber  abounds  in  Brazil,  often  on  the  same  lands  with  Hevea,      Itaituba   is    at    the    head    of    navigation    on    the    river    Tapajos. — From 

"Album  do  Estado   do    Para."] 


.  Jl^^ 


"VISTA    ALEGRE,"    A    SERINGAL    ON    THE    RIVER    ACRE. 

[The  property  of  Srs.   Pio  &   Irniao.     The  productive  capacity  is  lo  tons  yearly.      In    the    foreground    are    pelles    of    rubber    awaiting    shipment. — From 

"Album    do    Rio    Acre,"    by    Emilio    Falcao.  ] 
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The    Rubber   System   of    the    Amazon. 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:     Several  ar- 
ticles  in   your  journal   lately,   bearing  upon   the   condi- 
tions of  supply  of  crude   rubber,  while  interesting  and 
informing  on  the  whole,  seem  to  call  for  some  supplementary 
information    which    I,    by    reason    of    a    familiarity    with    the 
Amazon   region,   feel   qualified  to  oflfer. 
'"Valorization." 

First,  in  regard  to  the  projected  syndicates,  involving  the 
idea  of  "valorization"  of  rubber.  Thus  far  no  rubber  ex- 
porting syndicate  actually  is  operative  in  Brazil,  but  more 
than  one  has  been  arranged  for,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law  enacted  recently  by  the  legislative  assembly  at  Para  and 
signed  by  Governor  Montenegro  just  before  his  term  of  office 
expired.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  your  journal  [January  i, 
1909 — page  154],  this  law  provides  for  a  rebate  from  the  ex- 
port duty  on  rubber,  when  the  same  is  shipped  by  the  own- 
ers of  seringat's  (rubber  camps) — i.  c,  the  producers  of 
rubber. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  new  law  is  not,  as  The  India 
Rubber  World's  readers  may  have  inferred,  to  give  Brazilians 
a  monopolj'  in  the  rubber  trade,  but  to  aid  the  producers 
in  financing  their  shipments  during  periods  when  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable.  To-day  the  rubber  producers  on 
the  Amazon  must^sell  their  output  at  certain  seasons,  with- 
out regard  to  the  state  of  the  market,  at  the  prevailing  quo- 
tations, whether  a  year's  working  should  bring  profit  or 
ioss?  As  you  have  mentioned  already,  the  producers  of  rub- 
ber, by  complying  with  the  new  law,  may  obtain  from  the 
branches  of  the  Banco  do  Brazil,  established  recently  on  the 
Amazon,  substantial  advances  on  their  "crops,"  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  hold  the  rubber  in  periods  of  low  prices  until 
conditions  improve.  This  being  practically  a  national  bank, 
the  effect  of  the  new  law  is  to  give  government  aid  to  the 
rubber  producers. 

The  law  does  not  in  so  many  words  limit  such  accommo- 
dation to  Brazilians,  but  since  there  is  scarcely  a  scringal 
owner  who  is  not  a  Brazilian,  the  effect  is  the  same.  When 
the  new  law  was  passed  at  Para  the  price  of  rubber  was 
exceptionally  low,  and  it  was  thought  to  improve  prices  by 
withholding  rubber  from  the  market,  with  the  aid  of  the 
bank  advances.  The  sudden  rise  in  prices,  however,  to  the 
highest  level  on  record,  due  wholly  to  influences  outside  of 
Brazil,  has  rendered  unnecessary  thus  far  the  operation  of  the 
new  law.  But  in  case  it  should  take  effect,  the  owners  of 
seringacs — complying  with  certain  conditions — would  be  fa- 
vored in  two  ways:  (i)  in  being  allowed  to  obtain  advances 
from  the  bank,  and  (2)  in  being  charged  a  lower  than  the 
regular  export  duty,  the  rebate  being  sufficient  to  more  than 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bank  advances. 

The  Banco  do  Brazil  is  authorized  to  advance  in  the 
aggregate  an  amount  reported  at  32,000  contos  of  milreis 
[=$9,7.12,992  with  exchange  at  15  pence  per  milreis],  allow- 
ing up  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  officially  recognized  value  of  the 
rubber  ar  the  time,  after  deducting  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
for  shrinkage. 

The  Amazon   Rubber  System. 

A  mistake  too  prevalent  abroad  is  that  Amazon  rubber  is 
obtained  by  haphazard  methods  by  ignorant  denizens  of  the 
forest.  But  I  ask,  if  it  were  not  for  a  well-organized  system, 
how  could  Para  show  a  certain  and  well  sustained  and  annu- 
ally growing  export  of  rubber?  Could  the  manufacturers  of 
Europe  and  America  look  confidently  to  the  Amazon,  year 
after  year,  for  the  rubber  they  need  if  there  were  not  involved 
in    its    collection    an    intelligent    system    and    large    capital? 


True  much  foreign  money  has  been  sunk  in  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit Brazilian  rubber,  but  that  was  capital  employed  with-- 
out  intelligence  or  system.  A  seringuciro  might  fail  as- 
lamentably  who  suddenly  essayed  to  operate  New  York's- 
street  railway  system  or  control  its  police  force. 

I  don't  think  The  India  Rubber  World  has  ever  told  its 
readers  that  much  of  the  "Para''  rubber  exported  from  the 
states  of  Para  and  Amazonas  comes  from  privately  owned 
lands,  which  are  constantlj'  being  improved.  Originally  a 
man  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  rubber  business  would  as- 
cend this  or  that  stream  and  select  a  location  for  a  scringal 
(literally  a  group  of  "seringa"  trees — an  early  designation  of 
the  Hevea),  after  which  he  would  send  for  a  government 
surveyor,  -whose  fees,  and  those  for  registering  the  land,  he 
would  have  to  pay.  The  land  itself  cost  him  nothing.  But  there 
remained  the  cost  of  improvement.  The  Hevea  rubber  tree 
is  scattered  through  dense  forests,  and  cstradas  (paths  or 
roads)  have  to  be  cut,  through  which  the  seringuciros  go 
from  tree  to  tree,  after  trained  explorers  have  first  located 
the  trees.  There  is  a  further  outlay  for  shelter  for  the  man- 
ager and  the  working  force,  for  rubber  collecting  imple- 
ments— and  the  inevitable  "store."  The  better-managed 
seringacs  to-day  are  equipped  also  with   cattle. 

The  typical  owner  of  a  scringal  is  a  Brazilian  -with  pride 
of  birth  and  some  capital,  who,  in  case  of  success  for  a  few 
years,  becomes  an  aviador,  when  he  is  both  a  producer  of 
rubber  and  a  merchant  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  next 
step  is  to  retire  from  business  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  Paris  or  Lisbon.  He  sells  out  before  leaving 
Brazil,  and  the  seringacs  arc  transferred  at  a  good  round 
price — not  for  the  land,  per  se,  but  for  improvements. 
Operating  a  "Seringal." 
The  seringal  owner  does  not,  as  a  rule,  hire  laborers  or  pay 
wages.  He  has  opened  so  many  cstradas — each  with  say  100  rub- 
ber trees — and  plans  to  have  so  many  men  at  work  tapping 
trees  and  smoking  latex.  Each  man's  product  is  weighed  peri- 
odically, and  credited  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  seringal  store, 
whence  he  obtains  clothing,  food  and  any  luxuries  in  which  he 
may  indulge.  The  general  credit  is  two-thirds  of  the  prevailing 
market  rate  for  rubber,  i.  e.,  4  milreis  per  kilogram  if  rubber 
has  been  selling  at  6  milreis. 

When  the  year's  product  is  shipped  down  the  Amazon  it  goes 
direct  to  the  aviador  (consignee)  at  Manaos  or  Para  who  has 
"provisioned"  the  seringal,  and  usually  is  sold  at  once,  at  the  pre- 
vailing price.  It  may  be  that  the  seringal  comes  out  ahead,  or 
that  it  remains  in  debt  to  the  aviador.  But  the  rubber  workers 
have  already  been  paid — not  in  money,  but  in  book  credits.  If 
any  have  been  thrifty  there  may  be  something  due  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  as  a  rule,  the  workers  are  seldom  out  of 
debt,  and  one  may  not  leave  any  seringal  on  the  books  of  -which 
there  is  a  charge  against  him. 

The  aviador,  by  the  way,  is  the  merchant  from  whom  the 
rubber  importer  of  Liverpool  or  New  York  buys  supplies  for 
his  customers.  No  American  or  European  rubber  importer  has 
any  capital  invested  "upriver." 

The  profit  of  the  seringal  comes  from  the  store.  The  rubber 
gatherer  is  credited  with  two-thirds  of  the  selling  price  of  his 
product;  the  other  third  does  not  more  than  pay  expenses  of 
management  and  shipping  charges.  But  the  store!  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that — 

An  importer  of  European  gobds  at  Para  charges  a  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  to  the  aviador; 
The  aviador  charges  the  seringal  owner  50  per  cent ; 
The  seringal  owner  charges  100  per  cent. 
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SAN     ANTONIO— HEAD     OF     STEAM     NAVIGATION    ON    THE    RIVER    MADEIRA,    BRAZIL. 

[Here   tlie   steamers   take   on    the    Bolivian    rubber    floated   over   the    falls   of  the    Madeira.       The     Madeira-Mamore    railway    now    being    constructed    is 

designed  to  convey  such  freight  around  the   falls  to   San   .\ntonio.  ] 


In  good  years  fortunes  are  made  under  this  system,  but  the 
risk  involved  is  so  great  as  to  justify  locally  the  scale  of  profits 
quoted.  But  even  in  the  worst  years  rubber  continues  to  come 
down  the  Amazon,  and  every  year  sees  its  procession  of  retired 
rubber  traders  going  to  Europe.  But  the  seringueiro  remains  on 
the  ground,  caring  not  for  Europe,  or  what  rubber  is  used  for, 
but  content  only  with  the  supplying  of  his  small  daily  wants, 
with  no  idea  that  he  will  ever  be  free  from  debt  to  his  partner — 
the  man  who  runs  the  seringa!.  For,  as  I  have  said,  the  serin- 
gueiro is  not  a  hired  laborer.  He  gathers  rubber  in  cstradas 
owned  by  a  capitalist  and  is  paid  with  merchandise  from  the 
capitalist's  store.  In  times  of  high  prices  the  laborer  may  become 
extravagant ;  when  prices  drop  his  credit  at  the  store  is  limited. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  many  cases  a  seringal 
becomes  the  property  of  an  aviador  who  has  provisioned  it.     In 


fact,  perhaps  most  of  the  better  rubber  properties  are  now  thus 
owned.  In  the  event  of  the  new  syndicate  law  becoming  effective, 
the  ai  iadores  of  Para  might  enter  the  list  of  exporters,  since 
they  are  "owners"  of  rubber  properties  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  These  merchants  own  not  only  all  the  seringaes  on  certain 
rivers,  in  addition  to  stores  in  the  principal  towns,  but  also 
steamers  and  launches  which,  if  assembled,  would  make  a 
formidable  fleet.  This  new  regime  means  a  gradual  consolidation 
of  rubber  properties,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  accentuated  in 
time  by  the  existence  of  the  new  banking  facilities  already 
mentioned. 

Rubber   in   the   F.\r   E.iiSt. 

And    now    about    the    competition    of    Ceylon    and    the    Malay 
States   as  producers  of   rubber   of  a   type   produced   in   the   past 


A  SERINGAL   ON  THE   RIX'ER  JURUA,   IN   BRAZIL. 
[The   buildings  are   mounted   upon   posts  high   enough    to  protect  their    occupants    in    the    season    of    the    overflow    of    the    river.] 
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only  in  the  Amazon  region.  To  my  mind  the  British  investor  in 
rubber  labtirs  under  a  great  mistake  in  regard  to  Brazil,  not  un- 
natural in  view  of  the  failure  of  London  companies  organized 
to  exploit  forest  rubber.  But  the  managers  sent  out  from  Lon- 
don have  attempted  to  control  the  business  on  London  ideas, 
without  recognizing  the  possibility  of  learning  from  the  Bra- 
zilian. In  Ceylon  the  Britisher  is  at  home,  and  his  rule  is 
supreme ;  he  has  no  competitor  there ;  he  produces  rubber  and 
sells  it  at  a  profit.  The  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  he 
indulges  in  visions  of  the  ignorant  Brazilian  native,  with  his 
lack  of  system,  gradually  being  forced  out  of  the  business  of 
producing  ruliber,  after  which  the  Far  East  will  have  a  monopoly. 
"We  can  grow  rubber  at  a  shilling  or  less  a  pound  in  Ceylon," 
they  say;  "can  you  beat  that  in  Brazil"? 

iNo  man  to-day  knows  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  rubber  in  the 
Amazon  country,  either  on  one  scringal  or  in  general.  In  a  land 
where  no  money  circulates  this  man  or  that  taps  so  many  trees, 
cures  his  rubber,  and  gets  from  the  seringal  store  enough  to 
eat,  some  clothes  and  toliacco.  The  cost  of  rubber  does  not  in- 
terest him;  its  selling  price  is  nothing.  So  with  the  proprietors: 
the  world  needs  rubber,  and  in  a  few  years  trading  in  it  brings 
him  a  fortune. 


Dr.  Joao  Coelho. 

[Inaugurated    Governor   of   Para   February   2,    1909.] 

But  suppose  rubber  prices  should  drop  in  half — something  of 
which  at  present  there  is  absolutely  no  indication.  On  the  thou- 
sands of  carefully  laid  out  scringaes  of  the  Amazon  are  millions 
and  millions  of  mature  and  productive  trees,  yielding  rubber 
which  has  never  been  wholly  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
They  are  owned  by  people  who  have  capital,  and  are  skilled  in 
business  and  adaptable  to  circumstances.  While  temporarily 
lower  prices  may  disturb  business  conditions,  a  permanently  lower 
level  would  mean  simply  that  the  scringueiros,  still  in  goods, 
would  be  credited  with,  say,  2  milreis  instead  of  4  milreis  per 
kilogram  on  the  books  of  the  scringal;  they  might  become  less 
extravagant,  and  the  proprietor  might  lessen  his  rate  of  profit 
on  the  goods  dispensed;  but  so  long  as  the  trees  are  here  and 
the  rubber  workers  on  the  ground,  there  will  be  capital  available 
whereby  the  natives  will  be  able  to  sustain  life  by  their  labor, 
the  capitalists  will  profit,  and  the  government  will  derive  revenue 
from  the  business.  The  consolidation  of  the  business  of  aviador 
and  scringal  owner  is  a  step  toward  the  possible  new  condition. 

.Another  point  is  that  the  ability  now  of  rubber  producers  to 
store  their  product  when  prices  are  unfavorable,  thus  rendering 
the  market  more  stable,  will  lessen  the  risks  involved  in  rul)l)er 
trading,  and  the  necessity  for  "long"  profit  on  goods.     But  more 


than  this :  With  such  returns  as  have  been  obtainable  from  rub- 
ber in  the  past,  little  thought  has  been  given  to  other  production. 
Why  trifle  with  growing  food  when  it  can  be  imported,  with  the 
world  eager  to  throw  money  at  Brazil  for  rubber?  All  hands, 
then,  to  collecting  rubber,  and  when  the  rivers  rise  and  stop 
rubber  work  they  can  live  from  the  store  supplies  until  next  crop 
season.  Already,  however,  on  the  better  scringaes  cattle  ha^'e 
been  introduced  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  crops  are  being  culti- 
vated to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  imported  food. 

I  have  not  figured  out  here  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  forest 
"Para"  rubber ;  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is,  I  think,  plain.  But 
the  reader  who  has  entertained  any  idea  of  the  disappearance  of 
rubber  gathering  from  the  Amazon  country  may  find  in  my 
article  reason  for  less  confidence  on  this  score. 

GUSTAV    HEINSOHN. 
Para,  May   19,   1909. 


PICTURES   FROM   THE   RUBBER   COUNTRY. 

ALBUM  DO  RIO  ACRE.  EMILIO  FALCAO.  EDITOR  E  PROPRIE- 
tario.  Para,  Brazil.  1906-07.  [Lisboa:  Typ,  "Annuario  Commercial."] 
tCIoth.      13"  X   10".      127   full  page  photogravures,  on   separate  leaves.] 

ALBUM  DO  ESTADO  PARA.  MANDADO  ORGANISAR  POR  S. 
Ex.  o  Snr.  Dr.  Augusto  Montenegro,  Governador  do  Estado.  Oito  annos 
do  Governo    (1901    a    1909).     Pans:   Chaponet.      [1909.]      [Cloth.     Large 

4to.      Pp.    350.] 

""P  HE  remarks  by  our  contributor  this  month  on  the  extent  to 
•*•  which  the  rubber  trade  in  the  Amazon  regions  has  been  re- 
duced to  system  are  supported  by  the  two  publications  of  which 
the  titles  are  given  here.  It  still  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  rubber 
areas  there  as  "remote"  and  difficult  of  access,  and  to  an  extent 
they  are.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  outside  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Acre  district — formerly  Bolivian  and  now  owned  by 
Brazil — has  been  regarded  as  particularly  wild.  It  does  lie 
further  from  New  York  or  London  than  almost  any  other 
Hcvca  rubber  territory,  and  it  has  been  developed  at  all  only 
in  recent  years,  and  these  facts  render  the  more  notable  the 
"Album  do  Rio  Acre." 

Here  we  have  a  sumptuous  volume  illustrating  the  resources  of 
the  Acre,  with  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  photographs  on  a 
large  scale.  One  seringal  after  another  is  shown — nearly  a  hun- 
dred altogether — in  pictures  nearly  as  large  as  this  page,  not  to 
mention  river  views  in  general,  steamers,  cattle  farms,  villages 
and  the  like.  True,  there  is  not  much  to  show  in  a  picture  of' a 
rubber  camp;  little  money  is  devoted  there  to  architectural' efTett 
or  to  decoration  of  any  kind.  Still  it  is  informing  to  see  views  of 
rubber  "farms,"  which  have  a  definite  place  on  the  map,  together 
with  names  of  their  proprietors  and  details  of  their  output.  The 
presence  of  cattle  and  goods  warehouses  points  further  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  the  business  carried  on.  One  of  these  views, 
by  the  way,  is  that  of  a  scringal  far  up  the  Acre,  whench  came  a 
large  "ball"  of  rubber  mentioned  lately  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  as  having  been  put  on  exhibition  in  a  store  window  on 
Broadway.  In  that  report  even  the  names  of  the  workers  who 
prepared  the  rubber  could  be  given.  With  such  an  "Album"  at 
hand  the  most  remote  rubber  fields  seem  comparatively  near. 

*     *     * 

The  "Album  do  Estado  do  Para"  is  an  even  more  superb  pub- 
lication. It  is  more  comprehensive,  too,  being  in  a  measure  a 
review  of  the  eight  years  of  administration  of  Dr.  Montenegro, 
whose  service  as  governor  of  the  State  ended  in  February  last. 
It  is  a  summary  of  conditions  in  the  State  and  city  of  Para, 
indicating  the  progress  made  during  eight  years.  Besides  views 
of  public  and  private  buildings  and  portraits  of  eminent  citizens, 
there  are  several  hundred  illustrations  designed  to  inform  the 
reader  in  regard  to  rubber  gathering,  grazing,  and  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  Many  scringals  are  thus  pictured,  an 
opportunity  never  being  overlooked  to  put  the  cattle  well  to  the 
foreground,  thus  indicating  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  to  diversify  their  interests. 

The   work   dh    Para   embraces   historical   summaries,    the   state 
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constitution,  the  land  laws,  an  account  of  the  natural  resources, 
and  commercial  statistics.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  omit  no 
class  of  information  which  either  a  citizen  or  an  outsider  might 
desire  in  relation  to  the  state  or  the  city.  And  since  rubber 
figures  so  largely  in  the  life  of  the  people  there,  this  is  leally  a 
book  on  rubber  and  its  sources  and  the  conditions  of  its  supply. 
The  text  of  this  work  is  printed  in  Portuguese  (the  language  of 
the  country),  French  and  English.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  of 
the  highest  type  of  book  making  in  France. 


DEATH  OF  BRAZIL'S  PRESIDENT. 


"T"  HE  president  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Affonso  Augusto  Moreira  Penna, 
■*•  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  14,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 
He  assumed  the  presidency,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  November 
15,  1906.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Minas  Gerales,  received 
a  liberal  education,  became  governor  of  his  state,  and  later  held 
a  portfolio  in  the  imperial  ministry.  He  was  one  of  Dom  Pedro's 
cabinet  who  accepted  and  supported  the  republic  after  the  procla- 
mation. He  was  vice-president  of  the  republic  at  the  time  of 
his  election  to  its  highest  office.  President  Penna  contributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  national  finances.  He  was 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  trade  between  his  country  and  the 
United  States.  His  term  will  be  filled  out  by  the  vice-president, 
Dr.  Nilo  Pecanba. 

President  Penna's  last  public  paper  was  his  message  to  the 
national  congress,  presented  on  May  3.  It  was  a  record  of 
material  progress  during  the  year  and  of  improved  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  He  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  operation 
of  the  new  system,  inaugurated  under  him,  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange.  This  has  resulted  in -great  benefits  through- 
out the  republic,  and  likewise  has  been  of  benefit  to  traders  in 
Brazilian  rubber  in  whatever  market.  Speaking  of  Rio  the 
president  said :  "It  is  a  fact,  happily  beyond  dispute,  that  yellow 
fever  has  no  longer  an  epidemic  character  in  our  midst."  The 
same  can  be  said  of  most  other  Brazilian  ports  now,  and  this 
is  almost  as  useful  a  conquest  as  that  achieved  over  the  instabil- 
ity of  the  exchange. 

APROPOS  OF  CHICLE. 

'  I  'HE  International  Gum  Co.,  was  incorporated  May  25,  1909, 
■^  under  the  laws  of  Maine,  with  $500,000  capital,  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  chewing  gum  trade.  Francis  Baumer,  of  No. 
35  East  Twenty-eighth  street,  New  York,  is  president  and  treas- 
urer. The  other  directors  are  Robert  S.  Muller,  Marcel  Mulct, 
Ethel  P.  Mulct  and  Dwight  Patterson,  all  of  New  York. 

The  Federal  Chewing  Gum  Co.  (Brooklyn)  and  the  Bon  Bon 
Co.  (New  York),  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum,  have  been 
granted  by  the  government  an  allowance  of  drawback  on  gum 
made  by  them  with  the  use  of  imported  chicle  and  cane  sugar 
The  allowance  shall  not  exceed  10.3  per  cent,  of  the  net -weight 
of  the  exported  product  for  the  chicle  and  67.56  per  cent,  of 
such  weight  for  the  refined  sugar. 

Mexican  exports  of  gum  chicle  for  two  fiscal  years  (ending 
June  30),  according  to  official  returns,  were  as  follows: 

1907-08.  1908-09. 

To    Germany pounds              689  2,130 

To  United  States  4,009,984  4,436,329 

To   France    88  99 

To  Great"  Britain   2,548  41,263 

To  British  Honduras   752,006  569,681 

Total     4,765.31s        5,049,502 

CHARLES    R.    FLINT   IN    CHICLE    AGAIN. 

The  organization  is  reported  of  a  new  combination  in  the 
chewing  gum  trade,  on  the  lines  of  the  American  Chicle 
Co.  The  idea  is  to  consolidate  in  the  Sen-Sen  Chiclets  Co.  five 
important    independent    concerns,    with    a    capital    of    $6,700,000, 


consisting  of  $2,700,000  in  bonds  and  $4,000,000  in  stock.  The 
companies  named  are  T.  B.  Dunn  &  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York ; 
Frank  H.  Fleer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia;  Somerville  &  Co., 
London,  Canada;  Curtis  &  Son,  Portland,  Me.,  and  The  Grove 
Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  T.  B.  Dunn,  head  of  the  first-named  com- 
pany and  treasurer  of  New  York  state,  and  Frank  H.  Fleer, 
also  named  above,  have  consented  to  act  as  respectively  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new  company.  The  Dunn 
company  makes  the  "Sen  Sen"  chewing  gum  and  the  Fleer 
company  the  product  called  "chiclets."  The  promotion  of  the 
company  is  in  the  hands  of  Flint  &  Co.,  No.  25  Broad  street. 
New  York,  which  includes  Charles  R.  Flint,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  promoted  the  American  Chicle  Co.  in  1899. 

The  new  company  is  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Maine.  It  is  stated  that  shareholders  and  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chicle  Co.  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  underwriting  of 
the  new  company.  The  earnings  for  five  years  of  the  five  com- 
panies to  be  merged  are  stated  to  have  averaged  nearly  $425,000 
annually.  .'American  Chicle  dividends  are  now  6  per  cent.  on. 
the  preferred  and  at  the  rate  of   18  per  cent,  on   tiie  common. 


REVOLVING  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR. 


'  I  'HE  illustration  here  relates  to  an  apparatus  whicli  has 
■*•  been  designed  to  fill  the  need  for  a  simple,  strong, 
easily  handled,  portable  elevator.  With  little  labor  and  in 
little  time,  and  with  no  danger  of  breakage,  this  elevator  lifts 
merchandise  weighing  up  to  .  1,200  pounds,  raising  it  to 
any  required  height  up  to  10  feet.     Every  bit  of  space  may  be 

used  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
which  is  not  the  case  where 
step  ladders,  planks,  and  the 
like  must  be  used  in  putting 
goods  in  place.  This  elev.itor 
is  built  entirely  of  steel  and 
iron.  The  platform  revolves 
on  a  ball-bearing  base  and 
therefore  can  be  swung 
around  with  ease  at  any 
point  when  loaded  or  un- 
loaded. It  is  easily  operated 
by  one  man.  The  platform 
is  equipped  with  rollers.  The 
elevator  may  be  easily 
wheeled  through  narrow 
aisles,  in  which  it  can  be 
turned  like  a  truck.  It  can 
be  operated  in  a  4-foot  aisle 
and  loaded  and  unloaded 
from  front,  back  or  either 
side.  It  requires  but  one 
Revolving  Portable  Elevator.  ,„3„  ^^  ^aise  a  package  1,200 
pounds  in  weight.  10  feet  up,  showing  a  great  saving  in  labor. 
The  illustration  shows  the  machine  being  used  to  tier  700- 
pound  bales  in  a  dry  goods  \varehouse  in  New  York.  [New 
York  Revolving  Portable  Elevator  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.] 


t     It 

-ll    ~: 

h,*V          '  -^n 

LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  HEELS. 

A  NEW  way  of  applying  rubber  to  heels  was  seen  recently 
•»^  on  women's  shoes.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  heel  half 
rubber  and  half  leather,  but  to  have  both  rubber  and  leather 
come  next  to  the  ground  or  to  the  point  of  wear. 

The  top-lift  is  thus  divided.  Most  of  the  heels  made  this 
way  have  the  rubber  on  the  outside  of  heel.  As  a  rule  the 
rubber  is  built  a  trifle  higher  than  the  leather,  and  the  eflfect 
is  to  throw  the  weight  over  to  the  inside  of  the  shoe  and 
cause  the  whole  heel  to  wear  squarely. 
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The  Deresination   of  India-Rubber — III. 


By  H.   O.   Chute. 


UTILIZATION   OF   EXTHACTED   SESINS. 

IN  any  system  of  deresinating  rubber  on  a  large  scale  there  will 
be  a  certain  quantity  of  by-product  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
tracted  resin,   according   to    the    quality   of   the    material 
treated,  and  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  resin  appears  to 
be   well  worth  study. 

PoNtiANAK    Resin. 

In  the  case  of  Pontianak  gum  ("gutta-jelutong"),  the 
weight  of  the  resin  extracted  amounts  on  an  average  to  about 
three  times  the  amount  of  merchantable  rubber  produced, 
and  the  possibility  of  selling  the  resin  at  any  price  approach- 
ing that  to  be  obtained  from  the  rubber  would  be  of  great 
interest,  but  at  present  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  for  this. 
In  fact,  the  outlook  for  utilization  of  these  resins  at  any 
price  which  will  materially  lower  the  cost  of  producing 
deresinated  rubber  is  almost  blank.  The  resin  extracted  from 
Pontianak  resembles  in  many  ways  the  ordinary  rosin  or 
colophony  rosin,  though  it  differs  in  several  other  re- 
spects. As  extracted  from  the  solvent  it  usually  occurs  as 
a  white  mass  with  small  grains  tending  to  powder  but  not 
of  crystalline  structure,  and  it  melts  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  and  when  thoroughly  melted  and  cooled  if  forms  a 
hard,  dark  vitreous  mass,  much  resembling  the  ordinary  rosin 
of  lower  grades.  It  differs  from  rosin,  however,  in  two  im- 
portant particulars:  First,  it  does  not  unite  with  alkalies  to 
form  soap,  and,  second,  on  distillation,  it  does  not  yield  oils 
which  have  the  valuable  property  of  hardening  with  lime. 
These  two  defects  prevent  its  use  for  soapmnking  and  resin 
oil  distillation,  wliich  arc  the  two  industries  in  whicli  the  most 
rosin  is  consumed. 

Rosin  is  largely  used  in  cheap  varnishes,  and  Pontianak 
resin  has  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  but  has  the  one  defect 
of  rosin,  in  that  it  cracks  under  changes  of  temperature  and 
is  also  slightly  tacky. 

Probably  the  principal  efforts  towards  using  Pontianak 
resin  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  substituting  it  for  chicle 
in  the  chewing  gum  industry.  In  the  June  issue  of  The 
Indi.a  Rubber  World  (page  31)  was  an  article  showing  how 
chicle,  which  is  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  has  steadily  risen 
in  consumption  until,  at  the  present  time,  after  washing  and 
cleaning  the  chicle  and  allowing  for  shrinkage,  it  costs  the 
manufacturer  about  65  cents  per  pound  when  ready  for  use. 
Any  substitute  for  this  costly  material  would  be  gladly  wel- 
comed, but  Pontianak  resin  has  several  disadvantages.  As  the 
resin  is  produced  it  is  contaminated  with  crude  petroleum 
oil,  which  seems  present  in  all  Pontianak  rubber  placed  on 
the  market,  and  the  odor  of  crude  oil  is  most  persistent  and 
unpleasant.  Another  objection  is  that  there  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  resin  small  pieces  of  rubber  which  appear  as 
black  specks,  and  also  grains  of  sand.  The  rubber  particles 
cause  the  resin  to  darken  when  melted,  and  these  have  also 
been  objected  to  by  makers  of  sealing  wa.x  who  have  used  the 
resin,  as  the  odor  of  burning  rubber  is  not  pleasant  to  users 
of  the  wax.  Probably  these  impurities  can  be  eliminated  by 
chemical  treatment,  but  at  considerable  cost. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  Pontianak  resin  has  been 
used  with  some  success,  as  one  producer  claims  to  have  sold 
400  tons  to  a  single  varnish  company,  and  carloads  to  several 
others,  and  the  companies  who  have  used  it  assert  that  after 
a  year's  test  they  find  the  varnishes  with  the  resin  in  them  in 
better  condition  than  those  without. 

The    following   data    relating   to   Pontianak   resin    are    fur- 


nished by  one  of  the  large  producers  to  those  in  the  trade 
who  are  likely  to  consume  the  product; 

Solubility. — Soluble  in  3Vj  parts  of  naphtha  and  in  turpentine,  linseed 
oil,  and  similar  solvents  about  the  same.  Soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
crystallizes   out   on   cooling. 

.Melting  Point. — .•\bout   220   deg.   F. 

Aroisliire  and  light  boiling  oils  (residual  naphtha)  can  be  eliminated  by 
heating    to    400    deg.    F.    till    froth    disappears. 

Hardening. — Will   not  saponify,   so   that   the   lime  method   will   not  work. 

Mixing  IVitli  Other  Cunts. — Can  be  mixed  with  other  varnish  gums, 
waxes,  or  paraffine  in  any  proportion  and  dissolves  the  gelatinous  product 
formed  by  overheating  Chinese  wood  oil,  and  with  linseed  oil  gives  flexibility 
and  toughness  to  coating. 

.Solutions. — All  solutions  give  some  residue  on  ageing,  leaving 
solutions  bright  and  clear.  A  straight  resin  varnish  has  a  slight  tackiness 
but  coatings  softened  with  linseed  oil  are  free  from  this  feature,  and 
the  coatings  arc  inert  to  chemical  action  and  stand  exposure  to  the  weather. 
It  is  non-porous  and  therefore  waterproof  and  materially  improves  weather- 
ing qualities  of  paint  and  varnish  and  it  has  a  body  which  gives  great 
covering  power. 

Ol'erheating. — At  temperatures  of  500  deg.  F.  and  over  the  resin  begins 
to  decompose  with  formation  of  acetic  acid,  but  below  this  temperature  it 
is  neutral. 

Color  of  Solutions. — It  is  very  light  in  color  in  solution  and  is  further 
lightened  (while  liquid)  by  sunlight,  but  long  overheating  darkens  the 
resin. 

The  above  data  would  indicate  that  Pontianak  resin  would 
find  some  use  as  an  ingredient  in  paints  and  varnish,  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  rosin  has  most  of  the  qualities 
enumerated  above  and  that  at  present  prices  a  grade  corre- 
sponding in  value  can  be  obtained  for  1%  cents  per  pound. 
At  this  price,  assuming  that  10  pounds  of  raw  Pontianak 
would  give  one  pound  of  rubber  and  3  pounds  of  resin  the 
value  of  the  resin  would  be  3J4  cents  for  each  10  pounds 
or,  say,  1/3  cent  per  pound  on  the  raw  gum,  which  is  not  very 
much  on  a  product  worth  5  cents. 

GuAvuLE    Resin. 

With  regard  to  the  resin  from  gtiayule  rubber  the  case 
seems  even  less  promising,  so  far  as  getting  any  price  for 
the  resins  which  will  materially  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
operation  of  deresination,  for  only  one  pound  of  resin  is 
produced  for  3  pounds  of  crude  rubber  treated. 

The  resin  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Pontianak 
gum,  being  black,  or  at  least  quite  dark,  and  liquid  or  tarry  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  of  exceeding  stickiness,  but  it 
hardens  or  vulcanizes  with  sulphur,  while  the  resin  of  Pon- 
tianak seems  unaffected  by  sulphur  at  the  ordinary  vulcaniz- 
ing temperature.  The  data  given  below  are  derived  froin  the 
same  sources  as  what  has  been  quoted  in  regard  to  Pontianak 
resin: 

Solubility. — Guayule  resin  is  readily  soluble  in  all  the  solvents  of  the 
Pontianak  f^nduct  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  But  all  the  solvents 
leave   a   finely    divided    residue    of   wood  fiber  which  will  settle  on  standing. 

Qualities. — Its  chief  characteristic  in  mixtures  is  to  increase  flexibility 
and  elasticity. 

Saponification. — It  will  readily  saponify  and  can  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  or  to  dilute  saponifiable  oils,  such  as  castor  oil.  Its  soaps  of  lime, 
aluminum,  sodium,  lead,  etc..  are  of  interest  but  have  not  yet  been 
investigated. 

The  above  suinmary  of  the  qualities  of  guayule  resin  seem 
to  indicate  that  perhaps  its  property  of  saponifying  should 
be  further  investigated  and  inay  lead  to  useful  applications 
and  should  be  further  investigated. 

Its  exceeding  stickiness  would  indicate  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  of  value  in  flypapers,  belt  dressings  and  the  like, 
and  it  will  stand  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  remark- 
ably long  time  without  showing  any  signs  of  hardening. 

At  present  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  fixed  quotation 
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for  either  of  these  resins.  Within  a  year  Pontianak  resin 
has  been  offered  in  the  crude  wet  state  as  low  as  $15  per  ton, 
but  the  dried  is  usually  quoted  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  bags, 
although  the  purified  and  deodorized  article  suitable  for 
chewing  gum  is  held  as  high  as  28  cents  per  pound.  Guayule 
resin  is  quoted  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

While  the  above  record  is  mostly  one  of  failure  in  the 
utilization  of  resins  derived  from  rubber,  it  is  of  value  as 
showing  what  has  heretofore  been  done  along  this  line,  and 


others  need  not  waste  eflfort  on  the  same  lines.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  reason  for  the  deresination 
of  rubber  is  that  the  characteristics  of  the  resins  are  un- 
desirable by  rubber  manufacturers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  should  be  found  undesirable  in  other  industries. 
Everything  has  its  place,  but  the  place  for  the  resin  is  not 
in  the  rubber,  and  the  principal  object  of  deresination  is  to 
improve  the  rubber. 

New    York,  June    i8.    1908. 


The    Editor's   Book   Table. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBRER  GOODS.  A  FRACTICWL  HAXD- 
book  for  the  Use  of  MaTiiifacturers.  Chemists,  and  Others.  By  Adolph 
Heil  and  Dr.  \V.  Esch.  English  Edition  by  Edward  W.  Lewis,  a.  c.  g. 
I.,  F.  c.  s.  -  ■  -  London:  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Limited.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1909.  [Ooth,  8vo.  Pp.  VTII  +  237. 
Price,    $3.50.] 

MANUEL  PRATIQUE  DE  LA  FABRICATION  DU  CAOUTCHOUC 
ct  des  Produits  qui  en  Derivent.  Par  Ad.  Heil  et  Dr.  W.  Esch. 
Traduit  de  I'AUemand  par  E.  Ackermann.  Paris:  Ch.  Beranger.  1909. 
[Paper.      8vo.      Pp.   283.      Price   12.50    francs.] 

THE  general  scope  of  this  work  was  treated  in  a  review  of 
the  original  edition,  in  German.  [See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  July  i,  1907 — page  307.]  The  preface  to  the 
English  edition,  just  now  brought  out,  states  that  the  late  Dr. 
C.  O.  Weber  had  promised  a  companion  book — in  the  shape  of  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods — 
•to  his  standard  work,  "The  Chemistry  of  India-Rubber,"  but 
this  was  prevented  by  his  lamented  death.  Later,  when  the  Ger- 
man book  "Handbuch  der  Gummivvarenfabrikation,"  by  Drs.  Heil 
and  Esch  appeared,  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Weber's  book  realized 
the  utility  of  an  English  edition,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  chemist  of  a  long-established  rubber  factory  in  London.  The 
work  embodies  a  concise  account  of  the  sources  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  of  its  treatment  through  the  various  stages  of  prep- 
aration in  the  factory,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  leading  kinds 
of  goods.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  upward  of  100  illastra- 
tions.  So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned  the  types  illustrated  are 
mainly  German,  but  the  editor  has  so  modified  the  original  work 
as  to  adapt  the  text  to  the  factory  equipment  and  processes  more 
generally  in   use   in   Great   Britain   and   America. 

Regarding  the  compounds  ("Die  Mischungen")  the  authors 
say :  "No  claim  is  made  that  these  mixings  are  possessed  of  any 
general  importance,  as  they  can  of  course  be  modified  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways."  In  the  review  in  these  pages  of  the  original 
edition  it  was  said :  "The  importance  of  proper  compounds  is 
nowhere  lost  sight  of,  and  nearly  a  hundred  typical  mixtures  are 
given  in  the  book.  Of  course  a  book  of  compounds  alone  will 
not  make  a  rubber  factory  superintendent  any  more  than  a 
'cook  book'  will  make  a  chef ;  still,  before  making  up  rubber 
goods  one  must  know  what  to  put  into  them,  and  an  idea  of 
what  proportions  have  proved  successful  in  practice  is  helpful." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  to  whom  a  book  of  this 
class  may  be  of  interest  or  value.  The  rubber  manufacturer 
who  possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  industry  or  the  ex- 
perienced factory  superintendent  or  chemist  may  not  require  such 
a  work  as  a  guide  in  his  work,  but  we  take  it  that  there  is  no 
one  who  is  so  expert  in  the  industry  as  to  be  unable  to  learn 
something  from  the  result  of  the  studies  of  such  practical  men 
as  the  authors  of  this  work.  Such  a  book  also  tnay  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  man  who  is  interested  actually  in  one  branch  of  the 
rubber  industry,  and  who  may  wish  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
other  branches.  Likewise  it  may  be  commended  to  the  beginner 
in  the  industry  who  may  be  interested  in  looking  beyond  the 
routine  tasks  set  before  him,  in  the  desire  to  know  more  of 
what  the  rubber  manufacture  embraces  than  he  is  able  to  see  in 
his   daily   work. 

One  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  book  is  held  is  the 


fact  tliat  it  has  appeared  in  a  French  edition,  the  title  of  which 

is  stated  above. 

ZIELE.  RESULTATE  UND  ZUKUNI^'  DER  INDISCHEN  FORST- 
wirtschaft.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  Doktorwurde  einer 
Ilohen  .Staatswissenschaftlichen  Fakultat  der  Eberhard-Karls-Universitat 
zu  Tubingen.  \^orgelegt  von  A,  H.  Berkhuut  aus  Wageningen  (Holland). 
Tubingen:    G.    Schnurlen.      1909.      [Paper.      8vo.    Pp.   v-{-i9o.] 

This  thesis,  for  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  university  of 
Tubingen,  Germany,  on  the  aims,  results  and  future  of  forest 
economy  in  India,  is  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Berkhout,  late  conservator  of 
forests  in  Java,  in  which  position  he  studied  the  principal  india- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  species.  In  the  work  before  us  no  less 
than  33  pages  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  these  species,  prin- 
cipally in  the  Far  East. 

From  a  Review  by  E.  De  Wildeman. 

"In  his  conclusion  Professor  Berkhout  states  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  head  forester  to  receive  his  education  in  Europe 
and,  after  having  acquired  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  his 
science,  he  should  commence  to  practice  his  difficult  profession 
in  the  tropics  and  that  he  should  attempt  to  carry  out  its  ap- 
plication along  new  paths.  As  our  author  states,  those  govern- 
ments which  are  at  the  head  of  colonial  forests  have  an  interest 
in  sending  out  well-instructed  foresters,  for  it  will  only  be  by 
doing  so  in  a  methodical  manner  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  the  forests  regularly  productive.  Professor  Berkhout  con- 
siders, and  justly  so,  that  the  science  of  colonial  forestry  will 
from  day  to  day  play  an  important  role  in  the  national  economy 
of  all  civilized  countries.  Dr.  Berkhout's  book  contains,  as  might 
be  judged,  considerations  and  very  general  information  which  all 
colonial  governments  might  make  use  of;  the  well-known  ability 
of  the  Wageningen  professor  lends  particular  weight  to  his  ob- 
servations." 

DIE  NUTZPFLANZEN  UNSERER  KOLONIEN  UND  IHRE  WIRT- 
schaftliche  Bedeutung  fiir  das  Mutterland.  Von  D.  Westermann.  -  -  - 
Berlin:  L">ietrich  Reimer  (Ernest  Vohsen).  1909.  [CJoth.  8vo.  Pp. 
94    -h    36,   colored   plates.      Price,    5   marks.] 

Nowhere  is  the  development  of  colonial  resources  carried  on 
with  greater  system  and  more  energetically  than  in  the  depend- 
encies of  Germany  in  Africa.  This  compact,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  cornplete,  work  on  the  useful  plants  in  those  colonies, 
and  their  economic  importance  to  the  mother  country,  devotes 
not  a  little  space  to  rubber  yielding  species,  from  which  the 
various  colonial  administrators  evidently  hope  for  large  ultimate 
returns.  The  rubber  plants  described  in  this  volume  include 
Kickxia  clastica,  Manihot  Ghciovii,  Ficus  clastica,  Hevea 
Bnisiloisis  and  Palnquium  giitta — of  all  of  which  illustrations  are 
given  colored  to  nature — and  several  others.  The  list  of  species 
treated,  however,  is  limited  chiefly  to  those  which  have  been 
placed  under  cultivation  in  the  German  colonies. 
IN    CURRENT   PERIODICALS. 

Zur  Kenntnis  des  Milchsaftes  von  Kickxia  Africana.  By  Dr.  E.  Ficken- 
day. — Der  Tropeiipfan:er,   Berlin.     XIII  =   s    (May,   '09).      Pp.  203-208. 

Le  Clitandra  ortentalis  dans  la  Giiinee  Francaise.  Coagulation  de  son 
latex.  By  Aug.  Chevalier,  =  Journal  d'AgricuHure  Tropicale,  Paris. 
IX-95    (May  31,  '09).     Pp.    129-131. 

L'Origine  Eotaninue  du  Caoutchouc  de  Nouvelle-Caledonie.  By  M.  Du- 
bard.    =    Journal    d'AgricuHure    Tropicale,    Paris.       IX-95    July    3'>    '°9)- 

Rubber  of  Sapium  Jciufiatji  from  British  Guiana.  [Description  and 
analysis.]  =  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  London.  VII-l  (1909). 
Pp.    1-7. 
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Progress   of      Rubber   Planting. 


LANADEON    ESTATES    RESULTS. 

THI'"  proceedings  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  Lanadron 
Knl)ber  Estates.  Limited  (London,  May  28),  were  of  real 
interest  from  whatever  standpoint  considered.  The  Lana- 
<lron  company  has  been  organized  by  the  Messrs.  Pears,  of  soap 
fame,  to  work  the  rubber  estates  started  by  them  in  the  Malayan 
state  of  Johore,  where  they  had  already  become  cultivators  on 
a  large  scale  of  cocoanuts  as  a  source  of  soap  material.  This 
rubber  plantation  has  become  widely  known  by  reason  of  the 
marketing  of  its  product,  largely  in  "block"  form.  The  com- 
pany's output  of  rubber  during  1908 — the  period  covered  by  its 
first  report — was  181,156  pounds,  against  97,203  pounds  from  the 
same  estates  the  year  before.  The  cost  of  the  rubber  sold  is 
estimated  at  \s.  3d.  [:=30  cents]  per  pound,  which  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  considerably  reduced  as  the  output  increases.  The 
average  price  realized  was  4s.  6]4d.  [=:$!. lo]  after  deductmg 
freight,  landing  and  sale  charges.  The  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany include  the  upkeep  of  rubber  not  yet  produced.  The  net 
profit,  derived  entirely  from  the  sale  of  rubber,  was  £25,621  2S.  iid. 
(^$124,685,41].  out  of  which  was  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  £234.032  loj.  capital.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
10  per  cent,  could  have  been  paid  had  the  rubber  realized  only 
3s.  ti%d.  [=96  cents].  A  director  said:  "When  you  bear  in 
mind  that  the  results  in  the  accounts  before  you  have  been  ob- 
tained from  trees  which  on  December  31  last  only  averaged 
7J/2  years,  and  that  wc  are  only  tapping  one-eighth  of  our  planted 
area,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
front  of  us."  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  rubber  output 
last  year  was  obtained  from  567"/^  acres,  or  an  average  of  319 
pounds  per  acre.  The  net  profit  reported  works  out  at  $219.90 
gold,  per  acre.  The  chairman  of  the  company  called  attention 
at  the  meeting  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  their  consulting 
chemists  in  their  endeavor  to  produce  the  very  best  rubber  pos- 
sible. The  management  of  the  company  have  decided  to  confine 
their  tapping  of  Hcvca  rubber  in  future  to  trees  which  Have 
attained  a  girth  of  24  inches  at  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Lanadron  meeting  included  some  re- 
marks by  a  well-known  London  broker  of  such  interest,  in 
connection  with  plantation  rubber,  as  to  justify  their  being  quoted 
here  in    full . 

.A   LoNOON   Rubber   Broker's   Views. 

Mr.  Andrew  DcA'itt  (of  Messrs,  Lewis  &  Peat)  :  "Before  the 
resolution  is  put  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark  upon  the 
quality  of  the  Lanadron  rubber.  We  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  brokers  to  the  company  for  selling  the  rubber  from 
the  commencement.  Mr.  Pears  has,  by  his  skill  and  cleverness, 
brought  this  rubber  and  kept  it  up  at,  the  top  of  the  tree.  There 
is  no  rubber  like  it  sold,  although  attempts  have  been  made  by 
very  clever  people,  both  in  Ceylon  and  the  Straits,  to  come  up 
to  the  Lanadron  block,  but  so  far  without  success.  When  the 
price  of  fine  Para  was  about  5.r.  ^d.  to  5^.  sd.  we  sold  this  Lana- 
dron rubber  for  the  company  at  5^.  gd.  To-day's  value  is 
5J.  lorf.  [=$1.41.9],  as  near  as  possible,  and  fine  Para  has  risen 
to  5.?.  yd. 

"The  point  is  this,  that  so  far  as  we  can  see — and  we  do  a 
good  deal  of  business  in  rubber,  both  fine  Para  and  other  sorts — 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  seeing  rubber  prices  lower,  at  all 
events  for  this  year.  Consumers  and  manufacturers  all  over  this 
country,  the  Continent  and  .Vmcrica,  are  clamoring  now  for  plan- 
tation rubber  who  some  little  time  ago  were  afraid  to  touch  it. 
were  suspicious  of  it,  and  made  all  sorts  of  difficulties  which 
they  were  afraid  of.  All  those  fears  have  been  dispersed  and 
dispelled,  and  now  we  can  sell  Lanadron  block  without  it  being 


seen,  for  three  and  six  months  ahead,  and  on  its  character.  I 
think  it  is  a  proud  proposition  for  the  Lanadron  company  to  be 
the  pioneers  who  have  outstripped  all  other  rubber  companies, 
and  to  produce  an  article  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best 
quality  and  commands  the  highest  price  of  any  plantation  rub- 
ber that  comes  here. 

"With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  prices  continuing  or  being 
likely  to  go  back,  I  may  tell  you  that  we  have  to-day  had  orders 
for  plantation  rubber  for  delivery  or  shipment  from  the  East  up 
to  the  end  of  this  year,  which  is  seven  months,  at  5.5.  yd. 
[=$1.35,8]  per  pound.  That  will  show  you  what  manufacturers, 
consumers  and  dealers  think  of  the  prospects  of  rubber,  or  else 
they  would  not  be  willing  and  eager  to  make  contracts  for  six 
months  ahead  at  such  a  price  as  that.  Para  rubber  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar position,  and  holds  good  prospects  for  those  interested  in 
plantation  rubber;  but  they  must  not  be  disappointed  if  they 
see  the  price — I  do  not  say  of  Lanadron  block — if  they  see  the 
average  price  of  plantation  rubber  below  that  of  fine  hard  Para. 
It  is  not  because  fine  hard  Para  is  better,  because  we  all  know 
that  plantation  rubber  is  far  superior ;  but  at  the  present  time 
manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  adapt  their  machinery, 
their  mixing  or  their  dressing  to  take  plantation  rubber  for  cer- 
tain purposes;  so  that  they  must  have  fine  Para. 

"Although  the  crop  of  fine  Para  is  a  fair  one — there  are 
40.000  tons  from  the  Amazon  this  year — there  is  not  enough  to 
go  round,  and  therefore  the  price  of  fine  Para  is  steadily  creep- 
ing up.  We  have  done  business  to-day  at  5^,  yd.  per  pound 
before  I  came  to  this  meeting.  Only  once  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  has  that  price  been  reached  or  passed,  although 
it  did  touch  3^.  Srf.  ,■  but  it  looks  very  much  more  like  gomg  to  a 
record  price  than  down.  I  must  add  a  word  of  praise  at  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  the  work  on  the  estates  in  the  planting, 
preparation    and    tapping    of    rubber    has    been    carried    out." 


Plantation  "Florida,"  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

[Property    of    Wisconsin    Rubber    Co.,    Madison,    Wisconsin.      Five    gallon 
tins  used  for  collecting  latex,  which  is  strained  before  coagulation.] 
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"OASTILLOA." 

with    the    United    States    de- 
writes   in   La   Chronique   Colonialc,   of 


THE    VARIETIES    OF 

Henry    Pittier,   connected   now 
partment  of   agriculture, 
Brussels : 

"One  fact  which  the  interested  public  persists  in  ignoring  and 
which,  however,  has  been  scientifically  proved,  is  the  large  number 
of  Castilloa  species— a  number  which  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  cultivation  is  not  without  some  importance.  Up  to  the 
present  time  one  species  of  Castilloa  producing  caoutchouc  has 
been  recognized  generally,  viz.,  the  C.  elastica,  and  one  other 
which  produces  resinous  latex  which  coagulates  into  a  brittle 
substance,  slightly  or  not  at  all  elastic,  the  C.  tunu. 

"But,  in  fact,  two  very  distinct  types  have  been  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Castilloa  elastica,  one  growing  in  the  semi- 
arid  districts  of  Central  America  and  the  other  flourishing  in 
the  periodically  rainy  zones.  The  first  type  includes  one  or 
perhaps  two  species,  the  Castilloa  lactiflna  and  C.  nicoyana  of 
Cook,  the  second  having  at  least  four  species:  the  C.  elastica, 
of  Mexico;  the  C.  Costricana  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica  and  Panama ;  C.  carinata  of  western  Colombia, 
and  C.  Ulei  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  The  choice  among  these  species 
is  far  from  being  an  indifferent  matter  when  their  cultivation 
for  industrial  purposes  is  considered  and  which  should  be  gov- 
erned by  climatic  conditions  of  each  locality.  It  is  probably  a 
fact  that  an  ignorance  of  this  detail  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
little  success  in  certain  attempts  made  in  the  Indies  and  in  other 
colonies,  and  future  experiments  will  certainly  be  more  encourag- 
ing if  this  detail  is  taken  into  account." 

KUBBEE    PLANTATION    ACCESSORIES. 

There  always  will  be  small  and  medium  sized  rubber  planta- 
tions on  which  it  may  not  pay  to  put  up  large  coagulating 
plants.  For  their  use  has  been  assembled  on  this  page  illus- 
trations of  utensils  that  have  become  recognized  as  desirable  parts 
of  a  planting  outfit,  though  some  of  them  may  prove  desirable  on 
even  the  largest  rubber  estates.  As  a  rule,  the  cups  and  spouts 
are  made  of  heavy  tin;  the  dippers,  bowls  and  pans  of  steel 
enameled  with  porcelain,  and  the  sieves  are  made  of  heavy  tin 


Collecting  Cap.         ^^'^^  Dipper^ 


Tin  Spout. 


Oblong  Coagulating  Pan.  for  Sheet  Rubber.         '^''P  Tin  (Small).' 


^Collecting  Cap^ 


Rubber  Plantation  .Accessories. 

["Para"    Seamless  I.atex    Strainer   in  the   Center.] 


with  brass  wire  strainers.     Those  shown  in  our  illustrations  are 
made  by  Walker  Sons  &  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

SYSTEM    OF    TAPPING    RUBBER    TREES. 

An  accompanying  diagram  relates  to  a  system  in  which  the 
grooves  to  be  cut  in  the  rubber  tree  are  first  worked  out.  with 
the  distances  and  angles  correct.  The  guide  by  which  this  is 
elTected  is  a  right-angled  triangular 
piece  of  tin,  with  two  sizes  about  17 
inches  each  and  the  third  2  feet. 
The  grooves  to  be  cut  along  the 
sloping  side  of  the  triangle  will  then 
be  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the 
base,  each  groove  2  feet  long  and  at 
intervals  of  one  foot,  starting  from 
the  base  of  the  tree,  up  to  a  height 
of  s  feet,  and  all  leading  into  a 
running  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground  level,  a  small  tin  spout  being  inserted  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  vertical  channel  to  convey  the  latex  into  the  tin  vessels 
which  are  placed  on  the  ground  near  the  tree. 

A    NEW    LATEX    CUP. 

A  NEW  type  of  latex  cup  that  has  many  points  in  its  favor, 
if  it  is  not  too  costly,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  method 
of  fastening  to  the  tree  and  the  cover 
are  particularly  good,  and  it  should 
find  many  friends  amcng  the  planters. 
United  States  patent  No.  919.098  has 
been  granted  for  this  invention  to  James 
Webster,   of  Victorville,   California. 


RUBBER  PLANTING  NOTES. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
of    Manchester    North    Borneo    Rubber, 
Limited    (Manchester,  May  21),  it  was 
voted     to     increase     the     capital     from 
£65,000  to  iioo,ooo,  to  provide  for 
increasing     the     companies     area 
under    rubber.      The    company    is 
planting  tobacco  largely  as  a  tem- 
porary crop. 

Rubber  Estates  of  Johore, 
Limited,  began  planting  in  March, 
1907,  and  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  (London,  May  4),  it  was 
reported  that  over  3,300  acres  had 
been  placed  under  rubber.  The 
oldest  rubber  had  cost  to  date 
about  liA  los.  [=$70.56]  per  acre. 
Kautschuk-Plantage  Moinbo,  G. 
m.  b.  H.,  has  been  registered  at 
Arnstadt,  Germany,  with  a  capital 
of  510,000  marks  [=$121,380],  to 
plant  rubber  at  Mombo,  in  the 
Wilhelmstal  district,  German  East 
Africa.  It  is  formed  to  develop  a 
plantation  already  started  by 
Robert  Trautmann,  of  Arnstadt, 
and  Gustav  Weisfiog,  of  Erfurt, 
Germany,  who  are  the  organizers 
of  the  new  company. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham,  who  will 
be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  original  introduction  of  the 
cultivation  of  Hevea  rubber  into 
the    Far    East,    is    still    active    in 


L.^TEX  Cup. 
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Latex  Measure.^ 
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connection  with  rubber  interests,  as  indicated  by  his  share  in 
the  organization  of  Mombiri  Rubber  Plantations,  Liitiited,  with 
£52,000  capital  registered  in  London,  April  20,  1909.  The  object 
is  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  a  lease  granted  to  Mr.  Wickham  of 
an  estate  in  Collingwood  Bay,  East  coast  of  Papua  (New 
Guinea),  to  adopt  agreements  with  Mr.  Wickham,  and  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  rubber  culture.  One  of  the  signatories  is  Mr. 
Wickham,  whose  address  now  is  9  James  street,  Westbourne 
terrace*   W..   London. 

•    '  DISTANCE    IN    RUBBER    PLANTING. 

The  Tehuantepcc  Ruliber  Culture  Co.  (New  York)  established 
their  plantation  "Rubio,"  in  Mexico,  on  the  plan  of  setting 
their  rubber  6x6  feet  at  the  beginning,  with  the  idea  of  thinning 
the  trees  later.  They  issue  under  date  of  May  i  a  report  on 
experimental  thinning,  giving  dimensions  of  trees  under  varying 
conditions.  The  report  says :  "It  will  be  observed  that  the  differ- 
ence in  growth  as  between  plantings  at  6x6,  9.X9,  6x12,  12x12 
and  18x18  is  so  small  as  to  show  no  decided  advantage  in  favor 
of  any  particular  distance  between  trees,  indicating  that  no 
general  cutting  out  at  this  time  is  advisable."  Any  further 
original  planting,  however,  will  be  done  at  various  distances 
apart  greater  than  6x6  feet. 

RUBBER   YIELDS   IN   MEXICO. 

The  Mcridcn  Rubber  Corporation  shipped  recently  from  their 
plantation  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  a  lot  of  Castilloa  plantation 
rubber,  which  weighed  568  pounds  in  New  York.  The  sheet 
rubber  sold  at  $1  a  pound ;  25  pounds  mixed  with  scrap  brought 
97  cents  a  pound.  Neighboring  planters  shipped  1,782  pounds 
with  -the  same  consignment. 

.\  report  on  the  estate  in  Mexico  of  The  Tolosa  Rubber  Co. 
(Boston),  made  by  W.  L.  Wadleigh,  general  manager,  states  that 
the  tapping  of  160  planted  Castilloa  trees  aged  6  years  and  8 
months,  and  measuring  20  inches  or  more  in  girth,  yielded  20^ 
pounds  of  dry  rubber,  or  an  average  of  2  ounces  per  tree  for 
one  tapping.  He  recommends  the  tapping,  toward  the  end  of 
this  year,  of  all  their  trees  of   this   size. 

AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE    IN    BORNEO. 

This  paragraph  appears  in  Dc  Indischc  Mcrcuur,  of  .Am- 
sterdam :  "According  to  information  received  by  the  Java  Bode 
(Java  "Messenger"),  an  American  syndicate  is  to  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  caoutchouc  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Borneo.  Preliminary  investi- 
gations, such  as  are  necessary  in  the  selection  of  forest  lands 
best  suited,  have  already  been  commenced." 

RUBBER  PLANTING  NOTES. 

As  indicating  the  rapidity  with  which  rubber  estates  are 
reaching  the  tapping  stage,  the  Malay  Mail  recently  mentioned 
that  at  that  time  no  latex  cups  were  to  be  had  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Singapore  or  Penang.  One  Kuala  Lumpur  firm  had  sold  400,000 
cups  within  a  few  months. 

The  Malacca  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited — a  company  in  the 
flotation  of  which,  in  1905,  some  Americans  were  concerned — has 
become  one  of  the  important  rubber-producing  companies.  The 
March  outturn  was  12,500  pounds.  At  recent  London  auction 
sales  18,400  pounds  of  the  company's  rubber  realized  an  average 
of  5.f.  4^rf.   [=$r.30j4]   per  pound. 

The  London  Financial  Neti'S  of  May  5  printed  a  list  of  46 
shareholders  in  the  General  Ceylon  Rubber  and  Tea  Estate, 
Limited,  who  had  recently  made  transfers  of  shares.  The  num- 
ber transferred  was  14,584;  the  number  retained  by  the 
same  holders  was  14,408.  The  total  number  of  shares  issued 
to  date  is  125,366.  The  pertinence  of  the  list  of  sales  is  not 
plain,  though  it  may  be  implied  that  some  persons  prominent 
in  financial  circles  are  unloading  their  holdings  in  this  par- 
ticular company. 

The   Rio   Cimmarrones   Plantation   Co.,  incorporated  under 

the   laws   of   California,   to   develop   a    plantation    of   rubber, 

.cacao,  and  tropical  fruits,  in  Mexico,  is  capitalized  at  $75,000. 


The  directors  are  R.  C.  Shaw,  Z.  P.  Smith,  and  O.  M.  Bennett, 
all  of  Berkeley,  California,  in  which  city  the  company  will 
have  headquarters. 

A  report  on  plantation  rubber  (Castilloa)  from  Colombia 
appears  in  the  official  paper  published  at  Bogota.  It  relates 
to  rubber  produced  by  Sefiores  Angel,  Ferrer,  and  Tuluk, 
whose  plantations  near  Quibdo  were  mentioned  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  December  i,  1905  (page  75).  The  rubber  was 
sent  to  London,  where  it  was  declared  to  be  worth  3s.  lod. 
to  4s.,  with  Para  fine  at  4^.  8d. 

The  Pennsylvania  Obispo  Plantation  Co.  (Scottdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania) report  the  measurement  on  their  plantation  "EI  Cedral," 
in  Mexico,  of  Castilloa  rubber  trees  3V2  years  old  from  seed,  28y2 
inches  in  circumference,  18  inches  from  the  ground.  They  have 
about   190,000  trees  of  this   age. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  "manigoba"  rubber  plantations  of  the 
Brazilian  Rubber  Plantation  and  Development  Co.,  of  New 
York,  in  Piauhy,  Brazil  [sec  The  Indi.v  Rubber  World,  May  i, 
1909 — page  279],  the  fact  was  omitted  that  they  cover  728,95 
hectares  .[=1,801.24  acres]. 


RUBBER  GOODS  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


'T'HE  City  of  New  York,  the  .yearly  expenditures  of  which  far 
*■  exceed  those  of  any  other  city,  is  a  very  considerable 
buyer  of  rubber  goods,  which  are  required  in  great  variety.  In 
a  single  recent  issue  of  The  City  Record,  tenders  are  invited  for 
rubber  goods  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn ;  for  rubber  boots 
and  rubber  coats  for  the  department  of  water  supply;  for  rub- 
ber insulated  submarine  telephone  cable,  for  the  police  depart- 
ment; rubber  boots  for  the  bureau  of  sewers,  and  so  on.  Such 
advertisements  appear  almost  daily  through  the  year.  The  larg- 
est single  article  of  purchase,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  rubber  goods, 
is  hose  for  the  fire  department.  The  city  must  buy  tires  for  its 
hundreds  of  automobiles,  in  addition  to  many  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and  bicycles.  The  item  of  rubber  stationers'  sundries 
required  in  the  public  schools  alone  runs  into  a  lot  of  money ; 
likewise  the  rubber  supplies  for  the  city  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 

india-rubber    and    gutta-percha    for    the    month  of    April, 

1909,    and   the   first   ten   months   of   five   fiscal   years,  beginning 
July   I  : 

Belting,         Boots  .Ml 

Months.                Packing           and              Other  Tot.\l. 
and  Hose.       Shoes.        Rubber. 

April.   1909   $172,124         $67,782       $359,182  $599,088 

July-March     i,053.7S8       1,071,489       2,805.914  4,931,161 


Total  $1,225,882 

Total.  1907-08   .    1,141,634 

Total,  1906-07   .    1,040,560 

Total,  1905-06   .    1,035,705 

Total,  1904-05    .      794,256 


$1,139,271  $3,165,096  $5,530,249 
1,365,616  3,122,544  5,629,794 
1,007,935  3,015,892  5,064,387 
1,360,346  2,369,480  4,765.531 
1,100,093  2,064,066  3.958,415 
The  decline  in  the  exports  of  rubber  goods  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  financial  depression  some  time  ago  has  well  nigh  been 
recovered  from.  The  above  table  permits  this  comparison  to  be 
made  of  conditions  for  the  past  10  months,  as  against  the  preced- 
ing period : 

Decrease  in  boots  and  shoes $226,345 

Increase  in  belting,  etc $84,248 

Increase  in  miscellaneous 42,462  126,710 


Net    decrease $99,635 

It  would  appear  from  the  table  that  the  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  less  stable  than  in  other  rubber  lines.  Thus  1906-07 
showed  a  marked  falling  oflf  in  rubber  footwear,  while  the  mis- 
cellaneous column  showed  a  gain  of  more  than  27  per  cent. 
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The   India-Rubber   Trade   in   Great   Britairu 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


T.     GA&E'S 
PATENTS. 


I  REFERRED  to  this  topic  a  short  time  ago,  but  a  refer- 
ence to  a  new  patent  connected  with  spreading,  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  (page  292)  sug- 
gests that  a  more  detailed  reference  to  the  interesting  works 
at  Hazel  Grove,  near  Stockport,  may  not  be  without  interest. 
With  regard  to  the  spreading  patent  of 
Gare,  and  that  for  making  sheet  rub- 
ber by  a  new  process,  I  cannot  say 
anything  from  personal  knowledge,  but  I  have  seen  the  first 
patent  for  the  remaking  of  solid  cab  tires,  railway  buffers, 
etc.,  in  operation  and  it  is  certainly  very  interesting  and  to 
my  knowledge  novel.  I  understand  that  granting  of  the 
patent,  which  is  dated  December,  1908,  was  much  delayed 
by  opposition  from  a  source  of  which  I  have  no  detailed 
information.  Since  then  another  patent  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  has  been  granted,  though  it  was  opposed  by  the  Gare 
interests.  The  process  itself,  to  briefly  summarize  the  patent, 
consists  in  reducing  the  worn  but  not  decayed  rubber  to 
fine  powder,  this  being  effected  on  machines  which  have 
been  specially  designed  and  patented.  The  rubber  powder  is 
fed  in  at  one  end  of  a  specially  constructed  die  machine  by  a 
hopper  and  after  compression  into  a  solid  mass  it  appears  again 
as  a  new  tire'  at  the  other  end.  Except  in  the  rate  of  production 
the  process  much  resembles  that  ordinarily  seen  at  a  rubber 
works.  In  Gare's  process,  though  the  production  of  the  tire  is 
continuous,  it  is  at  a  much  slower  rate.  The  temperature  the 
rubber  is  subjected  to  is  from  390°  to  400°  F.,  and  it  is  carefully 
regulated  by  a  thermometer.  The  tire  is  rolled  up  on  a  drum  as 
it  comes  from  the  machine  after  passing  over  a  bed  of  French 
chalk.  No  other  processes  are  necessary  and  the  tires  can  be 
put  on  the  wheels  they  came  from  after  a  very  short  time.  The 
remade  tires  have  given,  I  understand,  every  satisfaction,  and 
as  they  can  be  produced  at  a  much  less  cost  than  new  ones  it 
is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  and  sale  of  new  tires  is  likely 
to  be  adversely  affected.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  remade 
buffers,  which  appear  to  give  very  satisfactory  results,  both  in 
mechanical  testing  and  in  use.  In  remaking  the  buffers  the 
ground  rubber  is  compressed  in  molds  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  then  heated  in  the  molds  in  a  hot-air  chamber  up  to  about 
400°  F.  Among  other  goods  being  made  fre  horseshoe  pads 
and  rubber  heels.  As  mentioned  in  my  former  notice,  a  com- 
pany with  a  large  capital  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  Gare 
patents,  and  this  company  has  already  issued  licenses  to  three 
or  four  British  rubber  manufacturing  firms  to  use  the  tire 
patent.  Subsidiary  companies  are  also  in  process  of  formation 
to  work  the  patents  in  the  various  colonies,  though  with  regard 
to  these  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  not  much  prospect  of 
large  business  in  some  of  the  cases.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
a  somewhat  similar  patent  of  O.  C.  Tunewich,  of  Finchley,  Lon- 
don, dated  December  24,  1907,  has  reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  vulcanite  articles  from  powdered  waste  vulcanite,  this  being 
.  heated  to  about  400°  F.  in  a  mold.  A  variation  of  this  process  is 
to  use  the  waste  vulcanite  in  the  form  of  turnings  or  shavings, 
a  spring  being  provided  to  take  up  any  excessive  pressure  de- 
veloped during  the  compression  at  400°  F. 

The  prospectus  was  issued  on  May  17  of  the  Rubber  Tanned 
Leather  Co.,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £250,000,  of  which 
£150,000,  mostly  in  shares,  goes  to  the 
promotion  interests  which  comprise  the 
Rubber  Tanning  Syndicate,  Limited,  of 
London,  and  the  Rubberized  Leather  Co.,  Limited,  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  The  board,  whose  chairman  is  Lord  Sufiield,  is  more 
representative  of  rubber  planting  than  of  the  leather  trade.     The 


RUBBER.TANNED 
LEATHER. 


reports  on  the  process  mostly  emanate  from  those  who  have  tried 
the  new  product  made  up  into  articles  of  commerce,  though  there 
is  a  satisfactory  report  from  one  firm  of  tanners.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  report  from  any  scientific  authorities  on  the 
leather  manufacture ;  at  least  none  such  were  sent  out  with  the 
prospectus.  The  title  of  the  company  is  to  some  extent  am- 
biguous. It  is  not  quite  clear  on  the  face  of  it  whether  the  ruly- 
ber  does  the  tanning  or  whether  the  previously  tanned  leather 
is  treated  with  rubber  in  order  to  niake  it  more  waterproof. 
The  main  object  of  the  ordinary  tanning  processes  is,  of  course, 
to  render  the  gelatine  of  the  soft  and  flabby  hide  insoluble  b'' 
conversion  into  tannate  of  gelatine.  Other  processes,  such  as 
the  chrome  process,  have  the  same  result  without  the  use  of 
tannic  acid.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  gelatine  can  be  fixed 
merely  by  treatment  with  rubber  and  imagine  that  some  body 
such  as  tannic  acid  or  chrome  is  used  in  conjunction.  This  com- 
pany is,  of  course,  on  a  different  footing  to  those  which  have  had 
for  their  object  the  substitution  of  leather  by  some  other 
product.  Various  leather  substitutes  have  had  a  certain  degree 
of  success  in  certain  directions,  but  they  have  never  really 
threatened  the  old  established  leather  interests.  The  new  prod- 
uct, however,  will,  I  imagine,  come  into  close  conflict  with  the 
latter  if  the  claims  as  to  its  superiority  for  boots,  driving  belts- 
etc.,  are  generally  substantiated. 

The    Seventh    International    Congress    of    Applied    Chemistry 

was  opened  on   May  27  by  the   Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Albert 

CONGRESS  OF  Hall,  London,  and  was  attended  by  about 

APPLIED  3,000     representatives     of     20    different 

CHEMISTRY.  countries,   as   well   as   by   a   number   of 

ladies.      From    the    india-rubber   point    of    view    there    is    not    a 

great  deal  of  interest  to  record.  Several  papers,  it  is  true,  were 

put  in  the  agenda,  but  in  only  one  case  did  the  author  appear  in 

person.     This  absence  of  authors,  indeed,  struck  me  as  depriving 

the  congress  of  an  important  element  of  interest.     Herewith  is 

a  list  of  the  papers  on   rubber  announced   in  the   daily  journal 

of  the  congress  to  be  read  at  stated  times : 

1.  Theorie  und   Praxis  der  Kautschukregeneration.      By   Paul   Alexander. 

2.  Die  Nitorite  der  Kautschuk.      By  Paul  Alexander. 

3.  A  Technical  Process  for  Improvement  of  Low  and  Medium  Grade 
rubbers.      By   M.    W.    Wildermann. 

4.  India-Rubber  in  North  America.     By  Henry  C.   Pearson. 

5.  Chemie   des   Kautschuk.      By   Richard  Weil. 

6.  Besprechung   liber  Kautschuk   Analyse.      By   R.   Weil   and   P.   Tenunc. 

7.  The  Analysis  of  Manufacturedlndia-Rubber  Goods.     W.  F.  A.  Exmen. 

Mr.  Wildermann  proposed  to  improve  inferior  rubbers  by 
treatment  with  alcohol  and  chloroform  to  remove  resin  and  cer- 
tain other  constituents.  The  suggestion  was  adversely  criticised 
by  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens  and  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  imagine  it 
coming  into  regular  application.  But  there  is  not  space  here  for 
further  details  regarding  this  or  any  of  the  other  papers 
mentioned. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  congress  the  American  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  read  an  invitation  from  the  United 
States  government  to  hold  the  1912  Congress  in  New  York. 
Professor  W.  Morley  was  elected  honorary  president  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Nichols  president,  in  the  places  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
K.  R.  s.,  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.  c.  b.,  f.  r.  s. 

Somewhat   of   a   novelty   in    British   newspapers   is    the  pros- 
pectus  of  a   Canadian   company — that   of   the   Canadian    Mineral' 
Rubber     Co.,     Limited.       This     is     a 
GILSONITE.  development     qf     the     American     As- 

phaltum    and     Rubber    Co..    working 
gilsonitc     and     bituminous     limestone     mines,     and     its     object 
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is  to  extend  this  business  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  deposit  of  gilsonitc — otherwise 
elaterite  or  mineral  caoutchouc — has  been  discovered 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  but  works  are  to  be  erected  in 
these  countries  to  manufacture  the  stuflf  into  insulating 
material  and  to  prepare  it  for  other  well-known  uses,  one 
of  which  is  a  so-called  flux,  in  the  rubber  manufacture.  This 
material    has    long   been    known    to    occur    in    the    limestone    of 


Derbyshire,  England,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  make  its 
commercial  exploitation  likely  to  prove  successful.  A  quite 
new  department  is,  however,  the  establishment  of  asphalt 
works  at  a  Derbyshire  limestone  quarry  where  the  rock  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  bitumen.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
vein  of  solid  bitumen  as  is  found  at  Utah  and  has  been 
proved  to  a  depth  of  850  feet.  [Further  details  occur  in  our 
department  of  N'cws  of  the  American  Rubber  Trade.] 


The    Rubber   Interest   in    Europe. 


TO  MAKE   "ZAKINGUMMI"   IN  GERMANY. 

ACOMP.'\Ny  has  been  registered  at  Nordhausen  under  the 
style  Deutsche  Zakinwxrke,  Actiengesellschaft,  with  a 
capital  of  500,000  marks  [=::$i  19,000],  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  utilizing  substances  similar  to  india-rubber, 
and  more  particularly  "Zakingummi."  a  substitute  mvented  by 
Olsson,  of  Sweden.  [See  The  Indi.\  Rubher  World,  June  i,  1907 
— page  268]  The  company  likewise  intends  to  participate  in  sim- 
ilar and  other  enterprises,  whenever  such  participation  is  likely  to 
be  of  assistance  in  the  attainment  of  the  company's  purposes.  The 
capital  has  been  subscribed  for  at  par  by  the  organizers,  Messrs. 
Robert  Petzold,  a  merchant  of  Elberfeld ;  Friedrich  Fisher,  cap- 
italist;  Dr.  Paul  Schencke,  pharmacist;  Hermann  Rathsfeld, 
manufacturer ;  and  Fritz  Fischer,  engineer,  of  Nordhausen.  The 
directors  are :  F.  Fischer,  H.  Rathsfeld,  and  Erich  Jiiger,  mer- 
chant. The  managers  of  the  company  are  Robert  Petzold,  of 
Elberfeld,  and  Dr.  Paul  Schencke,  pharmacist,  of  Nordhausen. 

BUSINESS    OF    METZELER    &    CO. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  Actiengesellschaft  Metzeler  & 
Co.  ( Munich \  the  reports  for  the  business  year  1908  were 
approved  and  a  dividend  of  S  per  cent,  declared,  as  usual.  In 
regard  to  business  during  the  current  year,  the  meeting  was 
informed  that  the  company  had  received  ample  orders  and  that  it 
still  had  a  stock  of  crude  rubber  bought  at  favorable  prices,  but 
that  it  would  have  to  rely  for  further  supplies  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, which  is  at  present  unsteady,  as  soon  as  the  stock  on  hand 
had  been  worked  up.  The  outlook  for  the  business  in  surgical 
and  technical  rubber  goods,  as  well  as  for  the  bicycle  tire  busi- 
ness, was  stated  to  be  favorable,  while  sales  of  pneumatic  tires 
for  automobiles  had  recently  shown  a  material  increase,  com- 
pelling the  works  to  increase  the  number  of  working  hours. 

AMERICAN    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    ON    THE   CONTINENT. 

The  Hamburg  firm  of  Rkcrt  Brothers  (consisting  of  Leon. 
Maximilian  and  Joseph  Ekert),  ^lvho!esalers  of  rubber  footwear, 
is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  article  in  Dcr  Schuhmarkt  (Frankfort 
o/M.,  June  3).  They  have  devoted  their  attention  largely  to 
the  trade  in  American  rubber  shoes  on  the  continent.  Our  con- 
temporary says : 

"There  was  a  time  when  dealers  were  averse  to  handling  light 
American  rubber  shoes,  averring  that  the  public  was  buying  rub- 
ber shoes  according  to  their  weight,  considering  the  heaviest 
shoes  to  be  the  best,  and  that  only  a  heavy  rubber  shoe  could 
satisfy  the  customer.  It  did  not  take  them  long,  however,  to 
change  their  views,  after  these  light,  elegant  rubber  shoes  had 
been  given  a  trial,  and  within  a  few  years  the  light  weight  goods 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  introduced  into  all  the  more  high- 
class  stores.  The  demand  for  the  'Candee'  and  'Boston'  rub- 
ber shoes  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Ekert  firm  was 
no  longer  able  to  find  room  for  its  stock  in  leased  warehouses, 
but  proceeded  to  erect  a  new  warehouse,  which  at  the  present  time 
always  contains  a  stock  of  many  thousand  cases.  Assorted  ac- 
cording to  grades  and  sizes,  the  trade  finds  in  this  warehouse 
the  goods  of  the  two  brands  named  and  the  product  of  several 
other  manufacturing  concerns  who  have  granted  the  Ekert  firm 
the  exclusive  right  of  sale  in  most  countries.  Inasmuch  as  the 
European    business    is    mainly    conducted    from    the    Hamburg 


warehouse,  the  same  contains  special  styles  for  various  coun- 
tries, and  we  believe  we  may  state  that  the  stock  comprises 
150  different  grades  of  rubber  shoes.  A  few  years  ago  a  special 
sporting  goods  department  was  added  to  the  business,  and  now 
enjoys  a  large  trade.  In  this  connection  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  mentioning  the  widely  known  'Scrum'  footballs  and 
boots,  and  the  'Mermaid'  tennis  shoes,  shoes  for  gymnasts  and 
sandals.  In  addition  to  the  main  warehouse  at  Hamburg,  the 
firm  maintains  special  warehouses  in  a  number  of  large  German 
and  foreign  cities,  which  place  it  in  a  position  to  promptly  meet 
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,  Ekert  BROtHERs,  "Ekerthaus,"  Hamburg. 
"  ■  >  ■  ^  I'  ' .  - 
the  demands  of  its  extensive  trade...  The  firm  of  Ekert  Brothers 
can  point  to  15  years  of  successful  work,  and  in  view  of  an 
efficient  force  of  traveling  salesmen  and  agents,  the  future  ex- 
tension of  the  business  may  be  expected  to  fully  equal  its  develop- 
ment in  the  past." 

THE   ANNEXATION    OF   THE    CONGO. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Antwerp, 
beginning  on  June  6,  occurred  a  notable  "patriotic  manifestation" 
commemorating  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  Bel- 
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gium.  King  Leopold  honored  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  an  address  from  the  chamber,  in  wliich  his 
influence  in  the  matter  of  the  annexation  was  applauded,  and  to 
which  he  made  a  response  at  length.  An  industrial  parade  repre- 
senting the  leading  interests  of  Antwerp  and  the  kingdom  fol- 
lowed, and  at  the  close  of  the  day  named  a  banquet  was  served 
to  1,400  guests,  his  Majesty  being  present.  The  rubber  interest 
naturally  was  well  represented,  among  those  taking  part  being 
M.  Edouard  Bunge  and  Willy  M.  Friling,  of  Bunge  &  Co.,  M. 
Gustav  Grisar,  of  Grisar  &  Co.,  and  M.  Louis  Van  de  Velde,  of 
L.  and  W.  Van  de  Velde,  leading  rubber  houses  in  Antwerp. 
Our  esteemed  contemporary.  La  Tribune  Cotigolaise,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  interesting  special  issue  brought  out  for  this 
occasion,  with  40  pages  and  188  illustrations,  in  connection  with 
a  very  full  review  of  the  resources  of  the  Congo  and  the 
progress  of  that  region  under  the  regime  which  preceded  the 
annexation.  .:r;r 

GERMANY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Frankfurter  Asbestwerke  Aktiengesell- 
schaft  (formerly  Louis  WertheimJ  was  held  at  Frankfurt  a/M. 
on  -May  15.  The  net  profit  for  1908  was  86,731  marks 
[=$20,641.92],  and  the  dividends  declared  were  6  per  cent.  ' 

The  dividend  of  Hannoversche  Gummi-Kamm  Compagnie 
A.-G.  (the  Hanover  India  Rubber  Co.)  for  the  business  year 
1908  amounted  to  22  per  cent.,  against  21  per  cent,  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Herrmann  &  Co..  mariufacturers  of  seamless  rubber  goods  in 
Berlin,  and  Richard  LinR%%  dealer  at  Zittau,  have  consolidated 
their  business  unaer  tne-i^le  Linke,  Herrmann  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H. 

The  dividend  of  VereiStgte   Berlin-Frankfurter   Gummiwaren- 
Fahriken  for  the  Imsiness  year  1908  was  9  per  cent.^he  same  as 
for  several  years  past. 
-.,t'    .,    .  GEEAT  BRITAIN.  .  A"  ■ 

The  accounts  of  Callender's  Cable  Construction  Co.,  Limited, 
for  the  business  year  1908  show  net  profits  of  £61,614  [=$229,- 
84453] •  The  ordinary  dividend  was  paid  on  the  preference  shares, 
and  the  interest  on  the  debentures,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  ordi- 
nary shares,  with  5  per  cent,  bbnus  on  the  latter.  The  carry-over 
is  £45,884,  against  £45,107   last  year. 

Claudius  Ash,  Sons  &  Co.  (1905),  Limited,  makers  of  dental 
rubber 'and  otbei:  dentists'  supplies,  report  a  net  profit  for  1908 
of  £89,415.  [=$435,138.10].  'Dividends  were  5V2  per  cent,  on 
preference  shares  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  common. 

At  the  fifteenth  general  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Inlaid 
Linoleum  Co.,  Limited  (London,  May  26),  working  Frederick 
Walton's  new  patent,  the  year's  accounts  showed  a  net  profit  of 
£69,052  [=$336,041.56].  Dividends— 5>i  per  cent,  on  the  prefer- 
ence capital  (£100,000)  and  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
(£240,000)— absorbed  £41,500;  debenture  interest,  £5,400;  added 
to  reserve,  £15,000;  carried  forward,  over  £6,000.  The  chair- 
man, Sir  William  Treloar,  j.  p.,  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  was 
reelected. 


Rubber  Patents.  Limited,  registered  in  London,  May  18,  1909; 
capital.  £15,000  [=$72,997.50].  To  take  over  the  manufacture 
of  footballs,  tennis  balls  and  other  rubber  goods  carried  on  at 
9.  Charles  street,  Manchester,  under  the  name  Progressive  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  also  various  patented,  inventions  relating  to  such 
lines  of  manufacture. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  Johnson  &  Phillips,  Limited 
(London,  May  28),  showed  net  profits  of'  £10,037  [=$48,845]. 
After  providing  for  the  appropriations  shown  in  the  profit  and 
loss  account  there  remained  to  be  carried  over  £681,  against 
£6,'873  in  the  preceding  year.  The  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
past  year  were  commented  on  by  the  chairman,  who  expressed 
confidence  in  any  early  revival  of  trade. 

Charles  Featherstone,  of  Altrincham,  near  Manchester,  has 
secured  the  representation  for  Great  Britain  for  the  hose  manu- 
factured by  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Litiiited, 
and  the  Eureka  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York. 

RUSSIA. 

The  net  profits  of  Russisch-Franzosische  Gummi-,  Gutta- 
percha- und  Telegraphen-Werke  in  Firma  "Provoduik"  at  Riga, 
for  the  lasf  business  year  reached  1,983,540  rubles  [=$1,021,- 
523.10],  on  a  turnover  of  21,673,580  rubles.  A  dividend  of  12 
per  cent,  was  declared  on  a  capital  of  7,000,000  rubles 
[=$3,605,000].  '   [ 


EARLY  DESIGNS  IN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

I N  the  very  early  days  of  rubber  shoe  manufacture,  some 
*■  quite  artistic  designs  were  attempted  and  produced.  The 
illustration  shows  ^ome  very  natty  goods  made  by  Christopher 
Meyer  and  covered  by  patents  dated  nearly  40  years  ago.     These 


Roll   Engraved   Rubber    Sand,\ls. 

patents  cover  the  process  of  making  imitation 'sandals  and  also 
the  dies  and  rolls  used  in  forming  the  ornamented  surface. 


FACTORY   OF  THE  HANNOVERSCHE  CUMMI-KAMM  COMPAGNIE,  A.-G. 
I  Impnrtant    German    manufactiireis    of    hard    and    soft    rubber    goods;    established    1862.] 
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AERIAL  NAVIGATION  IN  GERMANY. 


FROM    THE    "CUMMI-ZEITUNG/     BERLIN. 

ALTHOUGH  the  press  has  been  flooded  with  notes  on  Zep- 
pehn's  dirigible  balloons,  very  few  accurate  technical 
details  have  as  yet  been  published,  with  the  exception  of  some 
articles  in  the  Gummi-Zeituiig  and  other  trade  papers.  A  lec- 
ture delivered  last  March  by  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
before  the  Verein  fur  jMotorluftschiffahrt  (Aerial  Motor  Navi- 
gation Society)  of  Kiel  may,  therefore,  prove  to  be  of  interest. 
We  have  selected  from  the  lecture  the  following  particulars 
concerning  the  airship  "Zeppelin  i": 

The  floating  balloon  shed  at  Manzell  is  built  on  pontoons,  and 
so  anchored  that  it  can  'be  readily  turned  until  its  open  end 
faces  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  wliich  the  wind  blows. 
A  channel  in  which  the  cars  find  a  support  runs  in  the  direction 
of  the  longitudinal  a.xis  of  the  shed,  while  batteries  of  hydrogen 
tanks,  used  for  inflating  the  "ballonets,"*  are  installed  in  both 
sides.  The  airship  can  be  hoisted  to  the  roof  of  the  slied  for 
making  repairs. 

The  balloon  proper  is  composed  of  17  separate  balloons,  all 
of  which  are  in  turn  enclosed  in  one  common  covering.  A 
4-cylinder  engine,  operating  two  propellers,  is  installed  in  each 
of  the  two  cars.  H  a  person  in  one  of  the  cars  desires  to 
exchange  places  with  a  person  in  the  other  car,  both  must  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  toward  the  center  of  the  connecting  bridge, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  since  the  airship  is  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  such  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  load.  The 
operating  qualities  and  efficiency  of  the  airship  are  not  only  im- 
paired by  its  inability  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  wind  when 
it  exceeds  11  meters  per  second.t  but  likewise  because  the  pro- 
pellers revolve  at  considerable  heights  in  a  medium  of  lesser 
density  which  reduces  their  propulsive  power,  and  that  at  such 
heights  both  the  ignition  and  combustion  in  the  engine  are  apt 
to  become  defective,  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen. 

During  the  trip  made  by  Prince  Henry,  which  was  of  6 
hours'  duration,  the  distance  covered  was  210  kilometers  [^130^ 
miles],  and  the  airship  rose  to  a  medium  height  of  about  260 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  consump- 
tion of  benzine  amounted  to  210  kilograms,  while  36  kilograms 
of  lubricating  material  were  used  and  40  kilograms  of  ballast 
thrown  out.  The  "Zeppelin  i"  recently  made  a  two-hours  trip 
without  ballast,  the  same  being  replaced  with  a  crew  of  24 
persons. 

The  Zeppelin-Luftschiffbau-Gesellschaft  (Zeppelin  Airship  Con- 
struction Co.),  as  well  as  various  committees,  are  planning  a 
series  of  regular  airship  lines  between  Frankfort  and  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  between  Friedrichshafen  and  the  cities  of  Lucerne, 
Cologne,  Munich,  and  so  on.  Other  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  "airship  ports"  in  Cologne,  Lerchlingen  and  Mctz  are  pre- 
sumably based  on  these  proposed  lines,  but  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  whether  such  enterprises  could  be  made  profit- 
able for  a  long  time  to  come.  At  present  the  British  are  the 
only  ones  who  see  the  atmosphere  crowded  with  Zeppelin  air- 
ships, as  proved  by  the  excitement  into  which  timid  English 
minds  were  recently  thrown,  when  mysterious  airships  were 
seen  to  float  over  England  in  the  night  and  induced  the  British 
war  department  to  engage  in  shooting  practice  with  shrav..el 
using  captive  balloons  as  a  target.  It  soon  leaked  out,  however, 
that  these  horrifying  dirigible  balloons  were  merely  25-foot 
models  of  airships  made  by  the  English  manufacturing  firm  of 
Spencer  (at  the  price  of  io.f.  6d  each),  in  which  an  alcohol  lamp 
produced  rarified  air. 

Two  new  dirigible  balloons  of  German  construction  have  just 
been  announced.  Professor  Schiitte,  of  Danzig,  is  building  an 
airship  of  the  rigid  type,  in  which  the  aluminum  frame  is  to  be 


replaced  with  a  wooden  frame  in  the  shape  of  a  coil  which  is 
claimed  to  possess  greater  strength  and  to  he  exempt  from  dan- 
gerous electric  charges  and  di.s-charges.  The  capacity  of  this 
balloon  is  to  be  13,000  cubic  meters  and  four  benzine  motors  of 
100  HI',  each  are  to  be  installed  in  the  two  cars. 

The  second  type  of  construction  is  the  invention  of  Ober- 
hauratj  Rettig,  of  Danzig,  who  intends  to  construct  the  body 
of  the  balloon  throughout  of  light  wooden  panels,  connected  by 
air-tight  joints.  He  has  planned  In  charge  this  covering  or  shell 
with  hydrogen  without  any  separate  ballonets.  Our  rubber  in- 
dustry is  not  liable  to  suffer  nnich  damage  from  this  competi- 
tion, as  it  may  be  safely  assumed  in  advance,  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  rubber  covered  or  impregnated  fabrics  are  far  superior, 
both  as  tight  gas  containers  and  in  strength,  to  such  an  immense 
fragile  wooden  casing  as  one  of  11,000  cubic  meters  capacity. 

The  price  list  of  a  new  firm,  the  Aerooflfice,  of  Paris,  furnishes 
some  information  regarding  the  prices  of  airships  and  flying 
machines.  A  small  spherical  balloon  (600  cubic  meters  capacity) 
costs  from  1,000  marks  [=$238],  when  made  of  cotton  cloth, 
to  5.0CO  marks  [=$1,190],  when  made  of  double  rubber-covered 
fabric.  The  prices  of  a  balloon  of  large  size  (say,  4,000  cubic 
meters)  range  between  6,000  and  17,000  marks.  A  Voisin  flying 
machine  of  the  type  used  by  Farman  costs  25,000  marks,  and  an 
Esmault-Pelterie  aeroplane  with  30  hp.  engine  is  listed  at  4i,coo 
marks,  the  price  of  an  Antoinette  aeroplane  being  only  10.000 
marks.  Following  the  lead  of  the  Allgemeine  Elektrizitats- 
Gesellschaft  (General  Electric  Co.),  in  Berlin,  the  Benz  Motor 
Works  in  Mannheim  have  started  to  build  flying  machine  engines. 

The  first  step  toward  the  practical  introduction  in  Germany 
of  airships  heavier  than  air  has  just  been  taken  by  the  Flug- 
maschine  Wright,  G.  m.  b.  H.  (Wright  Flying  Machine  Co,, 
Limited),  which  was  recently  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
500,000  marks  [^Slip.ooo],  with  the  participation  of  the  Allge- 
meine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft,  the  .A.ctiengesellschaft  Friedr. 
Krupp,  Ludwig  Loewe  &  Co.,  and  various  other  corporations 
and  banking  houses.  This  company  has  acquired  the  right  to 
work  all  the  Wright  patents  and  all  future  improvements  on  the 
same  during  a  contract  term  of  15  years  in  Germany  and  her 
colonies,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Luxemburg  and  Turkey. 
Further  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Wright  bi-plane  was  re- 
cently furnished  by  Tissandier,  one  of  Wright's  scholars,  who 
covered  57  kilometers  [^45^  miles]  in  one  hour,  during  a 
flight  he  made  at  Pan.  The  flying  machine  invented  by  the 
government  architect  Hofl'mann  is  now  being  assembled  on  the 
Tempelhofer  field  at  Berlin,  and  experiments  will  be  made  with 
it  in  the  near  future. 
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Aeronautics  and  the  Rubber  Industry.  The  India  Rihber  \S'oBLn, 
October    i,    1908 — page    7. 

Rubber  in  Balloon  Construction.  The  India  Rubber  World.  February 
I,    1909 — page   182. 


A  CEMENT  for  uniting  leather,  india-rubber,  cloth,  wood,  and  so 
on,  is  formed  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  carbon 
bisulphide  and  ether,  preferably  in  the  following  proportions : 
Carbon  bisulphide,  I  pound ;  ether,  4  ounces ;  gutta-percha,  4  to 
5  ounces.  The  cement  may  be  used  in  repairing  tire  tubes  and 
covers,  and  for  uniting  parts  of  bolts  and  the  like.  This  inven- 
tion is  covered  by  the  British  patent  28.188  (1907)  granted  to  R. 
Jensen. 


.•\  NEW  patent  lapping  knife  used  in  the  East  is  the  "Barrydo," 
invented  by  G.  S.  Brown  and  made  by  Brown  &  Davison  (Co- 
lombo). Its  blade  has  four  culling  edges  and  is  easily  reversible; 
it  cuts  right  and  left  hand,  "pull  or  push,"  without  adjustment; 
it   cannot   choke,   and   requires   no   sharpening. 


•The   sections  of   which    the   large   balloon   of  the   airship   is   composed. 
t.\bout   25   miles  per  hour;   a  good   or   stormy  breeze. 


JThe    title    of    chief    architects 
Germany. 


or    commissioners    of    public    works    in 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSUED    MAY    4.    I9U9- 

Nl_).   920,216.     Tire.      [An  outer  tube  and  a  plurality  of   resilient  inner 
tubes.]      J.   C.   Taylor,     New  York  city. 
920,237.     Piston    [Packing.]      R.   Allen,   Caversham,    England. 
920,289.     Pneumatic   tire.      J.    W.    Earnhardt.    Los    Angeles.    Cal. 
920,502.     Sheet  packing.      V.    Tompkins,    assignor   to    Smooth-On   Mfg.    Co., 

all  of  Jersey    City,    N.   J. 
920,523.     Tire.      [Cushion.]      G.  T.   Beckers,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
920,603.     Wheel  for  vehicles.      [Multiple  pneumatic  tire.]      E.   E.    Michelin, 

Clermont-Ferrand,   France. 
920.676.      Rubber    footwear.      [Details    of    a    heel   of    an    overshoe.]       G-    E. 

Smith,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
920,690.     Resilient  wheel.     F,   C.   Thomas.    Mill   Valley.   Cal. 

Shield   for  rubber  tires.      D.   E.   Walker.    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Automobile  tire.      M.    Hanford  and   D.    L.   Tayloir,   Maiden,   Mass. 
Shield   for   rubber  tires.      D.   E.   Walker,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 


920,699. 
9^0,735. 
920,795. 


Trade  Mark. 


38,555.  The  Simplex  Electrical  Co..  Boston.  The  representation  of  an 
insulated  conductor  with  a  red  thread  inserted  longitudinally  between  the 
insulating   layers  of    the    conductor.      For    insulated    electrical    conductors. 

ISSUED    MAY    II.    1909. 

921,001.     Manufacture  of  waterproof  articles  from  fibrous  materials. 

Roberts,    Lockport,    N.    Y. 
921,079.     Hose   shield.      G.    E.    Burtscher.    Chicago. 
921,148.     Process    for    regenerating    rubber    waste    of   all    kinds.      J. 

Neilson,   Hanover- Linden,   Germany. 
921,151.     Automobile    tire.      H.    Parsons.    Deer    Lodge,    Mont. 
921,174.     Pneumatic   tire.      W.    H.    Snyder.    Kenton.   Ohio. 
921,316.     Rubber  roller  car  fender.     W.   M.   Vallette.  San  Francisco, 


I.   L. 


H.    L. 


E.    Crook.    Surry    Hills,    near    Sydney, 


Cal. 
,    New 


921,368.      Hose    coupling,       W 
South    Wale^,    Australia. 

921,414.     pneumatic  tire.      G.    L.   Kline,   St.    Louis.   Mo. 

C2i,444.     Puncture   proof   attachment    for   tires.      J.    B.    Oatman.    Riverdale, 

'       Cal. 

521,461.     Overshoe.     E.   P.  Rickert,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

£-'•538-  VV'aterproof  material.  [Havinu  in  combination  a  fabric  or  ply 
impregnated  with  a  waterproof  bituminous  composition  and  a  layer 
or  ply  of  parchmentized  cellulose.]  J.  Glassford.  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
assignor  to   Consolidated   Waterproof  Co.,   New   York   city. 

521,613.  Wheel.  H.  E.  Keyes,  Homestead,  Pa.,  assignor  to  the  Triumph 
Automobile  Tire  Co..   Wheeling,   W.    Va. 

Trade   Marks. 

41,009.  Trenton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  word  Therinoid. 
For  brakes  and  clutches  for  motor  vehicles. 

41.116.  Victor  Oil  and  Supply  Co.,  New  York  city.  The  letter  V  within 
a  circle  under  the  word  Vanguard.  For  rubber  and  fiber  packings  and 
packing    rings. 

ISSUED    MAY 


921,691. 
921,710. 
921,936. 
922,093- 


1909. 

Hose   coupling.      C.    L.    Friday.   Quincy,    111. 
Pneumatic    tire.      G.    Jacobs,    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 
Anti-skidding   device    for   wheels.      R.    M.    Winsch,    Lansdale.    Pa. 
Spring    protector    for     indj^a-rubber    pencil    tips.       S.     H.     Crocker, 


London,   England,  assignor  to   Eagle  Pencil  Co, 
922,094.     Heel  cushion   for  shoes.      L.   E.   Cummings. 
922,130.     Packing.      F.  Goetze,   Burscheid,   Germany. 
922,402.      Demountable    tire    rim.      A.    Dow,    assignor 


New   York  city. 
Pittsburgh.   Pa. 


to    Dow 
Same. 


Co..    all 


of   New  York  city. 

922.403.  Locking   device   for   demountable   tire   rims. 

922.404.  Demountable   tire   rim.      Same. 

Trade  Marks. 
od    Rubber   Co.,    Boston.      The   word   Puritan   in    a    semicircle. 


40.208.  Ho 
For   rubber   footwear. 

40.209.  Hood   Rubber   Co.,   Boston. 
For   rubber  footwear. 


The  wond  SJiati'mttt  in   a  semicircle. 


922,541 
922,597 


ISSUED  MAY  25.   1909- 
Tire  tool.     J.  A.    Swinehart,  Akron. 
X'ehicle  wheel.      E.  S.  Kintz,  Kenmore,  Ohio,  assignor  of  one-half 


to   M.    O.    Hower,   Akron. 
922,631.     Pneumatic   tire.      F.    Reddaway.    Pendleton,    Manchester,    England. 
Spare   tire   cover.      H.    Cohen.    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Tire   protector.      E.   J.    Weidner.    Lindsay,   Neb. 
Golf  ball.      E.  Kempshall.  London,   England. 
Wheel.     G.   M.  Badger,  Quitman,  Ga. 
Vehicle  tire.      A.   M.    MacFarland,  assignor  to  W.    W.   Gibbs  and 


922,669 
922,739, 
922,773, 
923,001. 


923,059.       . - 

others,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
923,104.     Wheel  tire.     A.  R.   Bangs,  New  York  city. 

Reissues. 

12,062.     Elastic    webbing.      S.    Kops,    assignor    to    Kops   Bros.,    all   of    New 
'  York  city. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United   States  patents  may  be 
obtained  from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at   lo  cents  each  postpaid.] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFICATIONS   PUBLISHED. 

The    number    given     i>    tliat    as^i^jncd    tu    tlic     I'atcnt    at    the    filing    of    the 

Application,    which    in    the    case   of    these    listed    below    was    in    1908. 

'Denotes   Patents    for    .-imcrican    Inventions. 
[Abstracted   ix    the    Illustrated    Official  Journal,    May    5.    1909.] 
340   C1908).     Non-skid   pneumatic  tire   with    recessed   tread.      E.    Kempshall, 
London. 

349  (1908).  Detachable  tire  carrying  rim.  W.  Clark.  London.  (Com- 
municated   from   Germany.) 

487    (igo8).     A   non-skidding   reinforced    band    for-  vehicle  tires,   boot   soles, 

and  the  like.      .\.   H.   J.   P.   Hulot.   Paris,   France. 
530    (1908).     Solid  rubber  tire  with  transversely  notched  tread  with  bridges 

across  the  notches.     H.   R.   Carter,  London. 
544   f  igo8).     Device   for   securing   the   edpes   of  pneumatic   tires   to   channel 

rims.     A.   van   der   Stichelen,  Gand,   Belgium. 
*6o7    dgoS).     Elastic    fabric    for   suspenders   and    the    like.      S.    Kops,    New 

York  city. 

628  (1908).  Rim  with  removable  flange  for  motor  tires.  W.  J.  Nordlund, 
Oakland,   California. 

670   (1908).     Non-skid  tire  tread.     E.  Rodriguez.  Chiswick,  and  three  others. 

676  (1908).  Detachable  tire  carrying  rim.  G.  Moore,  Aston,  near  Birm- 
ingham. 

[Abstracted    in   the   Illustrated   Official  Journal,    May    12,    1909.] 
808   (1908).     Wheel  with   wooden  tread  blocks  hinged   together  and  pivoted 

to  plate  springs  carried  by  the  hub,   the  working  length  of  each  soring 

limited   by   a   block   of   wood   and   one  of   rubber.      A.    R.    Hubbard"  and 

R.    Flay,    London. 
1,044   (1908).     Tread   of  zigzag  figure    for   pneumatic   tires.      G.   T.   Turner, 

London. 
1,141    (1908).      Self-sealing  tire  air  tube  comprising  two  separately  concentric 

tubes  with   an    intermediate    layer   of  rubber   combined   with    sulphur    and 

naphtha   or    with    Pontianak    or    rubber    solution.      C    Jones    and    H.    C. 

Newman,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated   Official  Journal,    May    ig.    igog.] 

1,254    Cigo8).      Dissolving       india-rubber.  [Symmetrical        dichlorethytene. 

CH1C;HCC1,  described  in  specification  No.  19.568  (1904),  as  a  general 
solvent,  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  and  produces  a  homogene- 
ous solution  free  from  clots.]  E.  Fischer,  Schonberg,  near  Berlin, 
Germany. 

1,268  ('1908).  Pneumatic  tire  with  outer  cover  formed  of  pliable  woven 
fabric  constructed  from  metal  cables  formed  by  twisting  together  strands 
of  wire.     P.  I.  Viel,  Paris,  France. 

1,480  (1908).  Spring  wheel  with  elastic  tire.  C.  J.  Montgomery.  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire. 

1,510  figoS).  Device  for  preventing  side  slip  in  motor  cars.  A.  A.  Mansell 
and  G.   Smith,  London. 

1,543  (1908).  Puncture  preventing  band  of  asbestos  and  cloth  for  pneu- 
matic tires.     L.  Azulay,  Eastbourne. 

1.590  (1908).  Elastic  tire.  A.  T.  Collier,  St.  Albans,  and  H.  S.  Foster, 
London. 

[Abstracted   in   the   Illustrated   Official  Journal,    May   26.    1909.] 
1.634  (1908).     Detachable   tire  carrying  rim.      W.    H.    Brough,   London. 
r.738   (1908).     Rim  for  solid  rubber  tires  supported  upon  helical  springs.     A. 

Ottanelli,    Settignano.    Italy. 
1.750   (1908).     Solid  rubber  tire  with  grooved  tread.     C.   S.   Stone,  London. 
2.030   (1908).     Lining  for  pneumatic  tire  covers.     R.  Turner,  London. 
2.039   (1908).     Elastic   tire    supported    by   helical   springs.      J.    Thomson,    In- 

vercargill,   New  Zealand. 


397 

397 
397 
397 
397 

397 

397 

39 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS   ISSUED    (with   Dates   of  Application), 
,470      ("Dec.  5,   1908).     L.  L.  Nozal.      Machine  for  mounting  rubber  tires 
on  wheels  and  fastening  same  with  cables  and  attaching  rims. 
,472      (Dec.   7).     J.  Nash  and  A.  H.   Roper.     Sectional  pneumatic  tire. 
,491      (Dec.   15).     J.   Boelen.     Air  tube  for  tires. 
,521      (Feb.  26).     J.  de  Pontoux.     Pneumatic  tire. 

'.636      (Feb.   29).     A.   S.  Jonas  and   G.  L.   Getting.     A  type  of  tires  and 
block  tread  for  road  vehicle  wheels. 
552  •  (Dec.   17).     R.  B.  Price.     A  process  for 


397 
397 
397 

397 
397 
398 
398 


j^*.      X  ^.^^.   .,^.     ... --  ,- ---   the  preparation  of  rubber, 

so  as  to  preserve  the  same  and  make  it  fit  for  transportation. 
561      (Feb.   27).     C.   Coquerelle.      A  process  and  composition   for  solder- 
ing, glueing  and  hardening  rubber,  leather  and  similar  materials. 

.614  (Dec.  18).  L.  Lanthernier.  A  orocess  for  increasing  the  wearing 
qualities  of  artificial  rubber  and  rubber  substitutes,  artificial  leather 
an'd  leather  substitutes  whenever  tlie  «ame  are  used  for  making  pneu- 
matic tire  treads,  shoe  soles  and  the  like. 

.879  (Dec.  24).  Bauve  and  Naulot.  Protection  for  pneumatic  tires  and 
balloons. 

.748      (Mar.    5).     G.    Plasse.      Elastic   tire. 

.749     (Mar.    5).     Lesage.     Tire  protector. 

,8ii  (Dec.  23).  Mile.  Kauflfmann  and  Mile.  Devinoy.  Waterproof  pro- 
tector for  hats  and  bonnets. 

,987      (Dec.  29).     E.  A.  Garvey  and  C, 


A.  Garvey. 
(Dec.   29)      Fox   Metallic  Tire  Belt   Co.     Tire  protector. 
.001      (Dec.  29).     P.   Dupont.     Removable  tire  rim. 
,039      (Dec.  31).     Mac  Giehan.     Pneumatic  tire. 


Jlly  I,  1909.] 
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The   Late  James    Bennett    Forsyth. 


Ax  exceedingly  wide  circle  in  the  rubber  trade  received  with 
a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  the  news  of  the  death  of 
James  Bennett  Forsyth,  who,  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
usual  in  a  career  of  business  activity,  had  been  identified  with 
one  of  the  oldest  companies  in  the  rubber  industry  in  America. 
Though  Mr.  Forsyth  had  been  an  invalid  for  some  time,  until 
within  a  month  or  so  his  associates  in  the  business  had  looked 
forward  to  his  return  to  the  office  in  which  he  was  so  long  the 
leading  spirit.  But  in  time  his  physician  became  less  and  less 
hopeful,  and  on  the  evenipg  of  June  13  he  passed  away  peace- 
fully and  without  pain, 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  born  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  February 
2,  1850,  and  six  years  later  his  family  removed  to  Ro.xbury  (now 
in  Boston),  where  his  father,  William  Forsyth,  had  charge  of  a 
department  in  the  factory  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  The  son's 
health  at  an  early  age  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  regular  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  the  family  physi- 
cian advised  that  he  be  put  at  some 
light  employment  as  a  probable  means 
of  improving  his  health.  Early  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  therefore,  he  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Merrill, 
clerk  of  the  company  at  the  fac- 
tory, to  assist  him  generally  in 
the  office,  and  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  and  the  bank.  At  that  time 
John  G.  Tappan  was  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  Charles  McBurney,  the 
manufacturing  agent,  the  company's 
store  in  Boston  being  conducted  under 
the  style  of  Tappan,  McBurney  &  Co., 
selling  agents.  The  superintendent 
was  Robert  Hale.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  young  assistant  clerk  to 
go  frequently  through  the  mill,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  the  store,  and  after  a  time  he  asked 
permission  of  the  superintendent  to 
work  in  the  mill  when  he  could  be 
spared  from  the  office.  Mr.  Hale  con- 
sented, and  he  worked  for  several 
hours  each  week,  first  in  one  depart- 
ment and  then  another  as  he  chose, 
for  a  year  or  more. 

On  February  i,  1864,  Mr.  Merrill,  having  been  forced  by  illness 
to  retire,  his  assistant  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  clerk. 
Fourteen  months  later,  he  was  made  assistant  superintendent 
under  Charles  McBurney,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hale,  and 
on  April  i,  1866,  Mr.  Forsyth  became  superintendent.  Four 
years  later  he  took  the  position  also  of  manufacturing  agent. 
These  two  positions  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1884,  when  he 
relinquished  the  work  of  superintendent,  and  in  addition  to 
manufacturing  agent,  was  made  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, and  these  two  positions  he  held  for  several  years.  The 
presidency  of  the  company,  at  the  date  first  mentioned,  was 
held  by  Henry  F.  Durant,  who  was  succeeded  by  Elisha  S.  Con- 
verse. For  a  while  the  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Eaton,  after 
whose  death  Mr.  Forsyth  was  elected  president,  which  office,  in 
connection  with  that  of  general  manager,  he  occupied  until  the 
end  of  his  life. 

If  any  single  rubber  factory  should  be  selected,  to  illustrate  in 
its  history  the  development  of  the  india-rubber  industry  in  the 
broadest  sense,  there  could  scarcely  be  an  objection  anywhere  to 
giving   the   preference   to   the  Boston   Belting   Co.     The    seal   of 
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that  company  bears  the  date  1845,  but  the  business  dates  back, 
in  unbroken  succession,  to  the  first  important  attempts  to  make 
rubber  goods  in  the  United  States,  and  their  premises  embrace 
the  original  building— one  which  possesses  additional  historic  in- 
terest as  having  been  the  scene  of  part  of  Charles  Goodyear's 
early  work.  The  company  started  on  a  career  of  success  from 
its  first  adoption  of  the  process  of  vulcanization,  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  rubber  factory  have  a  greater  number  of  practical 
processes  and  appliances  been  developed. 

Mr.  Forsyth  contributed  greatly  and  in  very  many  ways  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  company,  both  through  his  inven- 
tions and  his  administrative  ability.  His  patented  inventions 
cover  many  useful  machines  employed  in  the  industry,  and 
many  important  articles  of  manufacture.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  taken  out  more  than  50  patents.  A  com- 
plete list  of  these  is  not  now  available,  but  a  reference  to  the 
patent  office  records  subsequent  to  the 
date  alluded  to  shows  that  many  addi- 
tional patents  have  been  granted  to 
him.  They  cover  machinery  for  the 
making  of  rubber  hose,  for  making 
and  stretching  rubber  lined  cotton  and 
linen  hose;  rubber  covered  rollers  for 
use  in  cotton,  woolen  and  paper  mills, 
print  and  dye  works,  bleacheries  and 
so  on. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Forsyth  is  of 
French  extraction,  existing  for  many 
generations  under  the  name  Forsath 
or  Forsaith.  which  became  Forsyth  on 
the  removal  of  a  branch  of  the  family 
to  Scotland.  Captain  Alexander 
Forsyth,  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1689,  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was 
married  in  1715,  and  where  for  many 
years  he  was  selectman  and  otherwise 
a  prominent  citizen.  His  son  John 
also  rose  to  many  positions  of  public 
trust  in  Boston.  Both  eventually  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  died  there.  A 
son  of  the  latter,  born  in  Scotland, 
was  Captain  John  Forsyth,  of  the 
British  army,  whose  son  William 
(born  in  Ayrshire  1807— died  in  Bos- 
ton, 1876)  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
married,  Jane,  daughter  of  Hamilton  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Buxton, 
England.  They  were  survived  by  four  sons,  of  whom  James 
Bennett  was  the  second,  all  becoming  connected  with  the  Boston 
Belting  Co.  There  now  remain  two  brothers— John  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Alexander— and  they  are  still  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Forsyth  served  as  a  director  in  the  National  Rockland 
Bank  of  Roxbury  from  1882  to  1894.  He  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
was  elected  to  its  first  board  of  directors,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  January  28,  1903,  when  he  resigned.  From  l888 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Forest  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, in  which  he  always  took  great  interest  and  pride.  He  was 
a  member  and  honorary  vice-president  of  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club  and  a  life  member  of  Joseph  Warren  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  unmarried  and  had  resided  at  the 
Hotel  Touraine  since  that  hostelry  was  first  opened.  It  was  here 
that  his  death  occurred. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  June  15  in  St.  James's  church, 
Roxbury.     The  officiating  clergyman   was  the   Rev.   Murrav   W. 
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Dewart,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dulaney  Addison,  of  All 
Saints'  church,  Brookline.  The  Albion  Male  Quartette  sang 
"Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  in  addition  to 
the  music  rendered  by  the  church  choir  and  organist.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Addison  read  Tennyson's  poem,  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  that  the 
rubber  trade  has  known.  His  strong  acquiline  features,  black 
eyes  and  wealth  of  wavy  black  hair,  in  which  there  was  hardly  a 
thread  of  silver,  made  him  a  notable  figure  anywhere.  The 
company  which  he  built  up  was  his  idol,  and  he  sacrificed  him- 
self to  it.  After  a  long  day  at  the  factory  and  office,  he  often 
worked  far  into  the  night.  No  amount  of  persuasion  could  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  take  a  vacation.  He  had  a  vague  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  on  which  he  would  one  day  enjoy  life,  but 
was  never  quite  ready  for  it. 

One  of  his  most  lovable  characteristics  was  his  friendliness. 
Scores  and  hundreds  sought  his  advice  and  found  him  always 
interested,  always  the  comforter  and  helper.  His  industry  and 
pertinacity  were  wonderful.  Once  embarked  upon  a  policy  he 
followed  it  to  the  end,  at  no  matter  what  cost  in  money  or 
effort. 

With  the  many  basic  lines  in  rubber  manufacture  that  have 
today  grown  into  separate  industries,  he  was  not  only  familiar, 
but  he  had  in  many  cases  developed  them  experimentally  years 
before  the  world  was  ready  for  them. 

Tribute  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we,  the  committee  representing  the  New 
England  Rubber  Qub,  learn  of  the  death  of  our  fellow  member  and  Hon- 
orary Vice  President,  James  Bennett  Forsyth.  Seldom  is  it  given  to  a 
man  in  any  industry  to  be  at  once  a  pioneer,  founder,  and  successful 
administrator.  In  intimate  connection  with  the  rubber  trade  for  half  a 
century,  the  originator  of  many  of  its  most  valuable  processes,  the  builder 
of  a  great  and  successful  business,  he  was  a  merchant-manufacturer  of  the 
highest  type.  Capable,  conscientious,  courteous,  of  infinite  industry,  a  wise 
and  careful  counsellor,  ever  loyal  to  friend,  to  his  business  associates,  and 
to  the  industry  that  he  helped  to  create,  his  loss  will  long  be  felt.  It  is 
therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  his  death  our  association  and  the  trade  at  large  suffer 
an   irreparable   loss. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family  our  appreciation  of  his  noble 
character,  and  of  our  sympathy  for  them   in  their   great  bereavement. 

GEORGE    P.    WHITMORE, 
E.   E.   WADBRO'OK, 
A.  M.  PAUL, 

Committee    on    Resolutions. 

Boston,  June  21,   1909. 

HOLLAND  BENNETT. 

Holland  Bennett,  a  well-known  young  Boston  lawyer,  who 
died  at  sea  on  the  steamship  Berlin,  which  arrived  at  Genoa 
from  New  York  on  June  11,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Q.  Bennett, 
who  is  connected  with  a  number  of  important  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  he 
is  a  director  and  secretary.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the 
legal  firm.  Furbish  &  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  was  married  on 
May  12  and  his  bride  was  on  the  steamer  with  him. 

GUSTAV   AMSINCK. 

The  passing  of  Gustav  Amsinck  removes  perhaps  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  rubber  importing  regime  in  the  United  States  of  a 
half  century  ago.  Born  in  Hamburg  in  1837  and  educated  in 
Germany,  he  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  20.  Three  years 
later  he  joined  the  banking  and  commission  house  of  L.  E.  Am- 
sinck &  Co.   (New  York),  founded  by  his  brother,  as  a  partner. 

The  firm  by  this  time  had  become  interested  in  the  importation 
of  crude  rubber  from  Para  sufficiently  to  be  mentioned  along 
•with  the  older  houses  of  H.  K.  Corning  and  James  Bishop  &  Co., 
both  of  whom  had  extensive  dealings  in  rubber.  In  1874  the 
firm  became  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
at  its  head — which  position  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
Amsinck  firm  have  continued  to  import  rubber  to  an  important 
extent  to  the  present,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  time  has  brought  about,  while  developing  on  an  ex- 


The  Late  Gustav  Amsinck. 

tensive  scale  other  departments  of  trade  with  Central  and  South 
America. 

Socially  Mr.  Amsinck  became  prominent  in  the  older  German 
set  in  New  York,  and  belonged  to  the  more  important  German 
societies ;  he  was  also  from  an  early  date  a  member  of  the 
Union  Club,  joining  later  the  Down  Town  Association  and 
Baltosrol  Golf  Club,  the  Vaudeville  Club,  and  so  on.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Coffee  and  Produce  exchanges,  and  a  director 
in  various  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

In  October,  1904,  Mr.  Amsinck  and  Mrs.  James  Hude  Beek- 
man,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  were  married  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  They  established  a 
home  at  No.  25  East  Forty-seventh  street.  New  York,  where  a 
delightful  hospitality  was  dispensed,  and  here  Mr.  Amsinck  died 
on  the  evening  of  June  8.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church   (Episcopal),  on  June  11. 

MRS.  J.   OLIVER  STOKES. 

The  host  of  friends  in  the  trade  of  Mr.  J.  Oliver  Stokes,  of  the 
Home,  the  Stokes  and  the  Thermoid  rubber  companies,  will  hear 
with  very  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stokes,  which 
occurred  in  New  York  on  June  7.  Mrs.  Stokes  was  Miss  Sara 
Phillips.  The  funeral  services  in  the  State  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  at  Trenton,  were  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
John  D.  Fox,  D.  D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Y.  Dobbins,  who, 
as  the  former  pastor  of  the  church,  married  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes 
in  1883.  The  interment  was  in  the  Stokes  family  plot  in  Green- 
wood cemetery,  Trenton. 


The  recent  disaster  at  sea  by  which  the  steamer  Republic  nar- 
rowly escaped  loss  with  her  passengers,  their  preservation  being 
credited  to  the  successful  call  for  aid  through  the  medium  of 
wireless  telegraph,  leads  an  English  contemporary  to  remark 
that  whatever  its  success  in  its  proper  field,  wireless  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  adapted  to  carrying  on  a  busy  inland  traffic.  It  is 
Telephony  that  comments  thus  after  quoting  from  the  record  of 
the  wireless  operator  on  the  Republic,  most  of  whose  work  dur- 
ing several  hours  seems  to  have  been  in  urging  some  of  the 
other  boats  with  wireless  outfits  to  "keep  quiet."  He  referred 
to  one  boat  which,  "using  stronger  current,  drowned  everybody," 
so  that  the  Republic  was  at  times  cut  off  from  communication 
with  those  it  was  most  important  to  reach.  Our  contemporary 
is  of  the  opinion  that  with  hundreds,  instead  of  a  few,  wireless 
messages  being  transmitted  at  once  in  the  same  atmospheric  area, 
there  would  be  simply  hopeless  confusion. 
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NEW   FEATURES    IN   TIRES. 


GOOBRICH     "WIRELESS"     TIRE. 

■  I  'HE  new  Goodrich  "Wireless"  solid  tire  consists  of  three  in- 
■*  tcgral  factors :  A  special  steel  base  with  dovetailed  grooves 
on  the  top  surface ;  a  hard  rubber  sub-base,  which  is  inseparably 
united  with  the  steel  base,  and  a  soft  rubber  tread  or  tire  proper, 
inseparably  vulcanized  upon  the  hard  rubber  sub-base.  The  lire 
is  mounted  on  a  special  steel  rim,  or  felloe  band,  which  projects 
far  enough  on  either  side  to  protect  the  rubber  from  jamming 
against  curbs  and  the  like  in  service.  It  is  held  in  place  on  this 
band  by  means  of  lug  bolts  on  either  side  of  the  steel  base,  and 
a  key  on  the  felloe  band  which  fits  into  a  keyseat  on  the  inside 
of  the  steel  base  of  the  tire,  thus  preventing  circumferential  move- 
ment. The  fastening  point  of  the  Goodrich  "Wireless"  tire  is 
steel  to  steel,  and  is,  therefore,  absolutely  secure.  The  improved 
constructed  makes  it  possible  to  set  the  twin  tires  on  the  rim 
in  direct  contact  with  each  other.  This  reduces  the  space  be- 
tween the  tires  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  prevent  skidding  and 
displacement  of  the  rubber  under  stress.  [The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

NEW     "AJAX"    NON-SKID    TIRE. 

The  tread  of  this  tire  is  not  molded,  but  is  wrapped  on  the 
shoe  by  the  same  process  by  which  the  ordinary  smooth  Ajax  tire 
is  made.  The  new  Ajax  tread  differs  in  appearance  from  the 
average  non-slipping  styles ;  its  raised  parts  being  quadrilaterals 


\ew  "Aj.\x"  Non-Skid  Tire. 

3-16  inch  in  depth,  arranged  diagonally  across  the  tread.     These 
are  placed  for  enough  apart  to  prevent  squeezing  and  flattening 


into  a  smooth  surface  when  imder  weight  and  in  contact  with  the 
road  surface,  which  would  cause  slipping  on  wet  pavements  or 
mud,  which  non-skids  are  intended  to  prevent.  The  tire  itself 
is  heavier  than  the  smooth  model,  the  3j/^-inch  size  having  five 
plies  of  fabric.  [.Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.] 
SEATON    SFEINO    WHEEL. 

The  American  Spring  Wheel  Co.  (No.  227  Williamson  building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio)  have  been  organized  to  manufacture  the  Sea- 
ton  spring  wheel,  and  the  same  interests  have  incorporated  the 
International  Spring  Wheel  Co.,  to  handle  the  European  patents 


The  Se.\ton  Spring  Wheel. 

on  this  invention.  An  important  interest  in  the  new  companies 
is  held  by  Mr.  William  E.  Metzger,  some  time  general  sales 
agent  for  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  after  which  he  formed  the 
Everitt-Metzger-Flanders  Co.,  automobile  manufacturers.  He 
has  sold  his  holdings  in  this  to  become  connected  with  the  Sea- 
ton  spring  wheel  manufacture.  Mr.  Metzger  refers  to  the  Seaton 
as  the  first  spring  wheel  to  successfully  make  possible  the  use 
of  solid  tires  on  all  types  of  vehicles,  both  commercial  and 
pleasure. 


"LriTLK     VVuNIJICk"     VuLC.ANI/.liK. 

[Rice    &    Dayton    Manufacturing    Co., 
Cedar    Tnlls.    Iowa.] 


1  HE  Goodrich  "Wireless"  Tire. 

[The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio.] 


Kkmp.shall  Non-SkM)  Tire. 
[Cryder    &    Co.,    New    York.} 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BV    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

V/IR.  ARTHUR  H.  MARKS,  vice-president  of  The  Diamond 
^'■^  Rubber  Co.,  authorizes  your  correspondent  to  make  the 
announcement  that  his  company  are  about  to  engage  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rubber  footwear  on  a  large  scale.  The  new  depart- 
ment will  be  located  in  a  new  factory  building  now  under  con- 
struction, on  property  adjoining  the  main  plant.  It  is  five  stories 
high  and  affords  about  four  acres  of  floor  space.  Not  all  of  this 
will  be  used  at  first  for  the  footwear  department.  Mr.  Marks 
said  he  was  unprepared  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  extent 
of  manufacture  of  the  new  product,  except  that  it  will  be  on  the 
same  large  scale  and  with  the  same  thoroughness  that  has 
characterized  the  other  departures  of  the  company.  He  was 
also  unprepared  to  say  anything  as  to  the  personnel  of  either 
the  factory  or  sales  management  of  the  new  department.  A 
full  line  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  will  be  manufactured.  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  rapidly  widening  their  scope.  They 
have  just  completed  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  insulated 

wire  and  cable  department. 

*  *    * 

Officials  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  deny  any  knowledge  of 
plans  of  the  company  to  establish  a  branch  factory  in  Paris, 
France.  The  story  was  sent  out  from  Paris  early  in  June  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  B.  G.  Work,  president  of  the 
Goodrich  company,  who  is  traveling  in  Europe,  was  in  Paris 
making  plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  tire  factory 
near  that  city,  to  be  operated  by  American  experts  from  the  com- 
pany's factory  in  Akron.  If  this  is  true  the  Goodrich  company 
will  be  the  first  American  tire-making  concern  to  start  a  factory 
in  Europe.  They  have  already  established  a  selling  office  and  a 
repair  shop  in  Paris.  French  sizes  are  kept  in  stock  for  French 
machines,  as  well  as  American  sizes  for  American  tourists.  Both 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Raymond, 
secretary  of  the  company,  say  they  know  nothing  of  the  de- 
parture. 

*  *    * 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  will  make  a  hard  fight 
for  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  against  them  awarded  to  Barney 
Oldfield,  the  noted  motor  racer,  in  the  Detroit  (Michigan) 
court  on  June  19,  by  which  the  full  amount  of  Oldfield's  claim 
for  services,  $6,709.16,  was  allowed.  The  company  made  a  con- 
tract with  Oldfield,  August  15,  1905,  by  which  he  was  to  repre- 
sent them,  partly  for  advertising  purposes  and  partly  as  sales- 
man. A  common  agreement  between  companies  in  the  Clincher 
Tire  Association,  at  that  time  in  existence,  interfered  with  the 
contract  with  Oldfield,  and  made  the  Goodyear  company  liable 
to  a  heavy  fine.  Accordingly  it  was  cancelled  nine  days  later. 
Oldfield's  claim  was  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  that 
his  salary  was  to  continue  and  in  the  verdict  he  was  allowed  $50 
a  week  with  interest  from  August,  1905,  until  January  i,  1909. 
The  company's  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  contract  was 
cancelled  in  good  faith  and  that  there  was  no  understanding  or 

side  agreement  of  any  kind. 

*  *    * 

Though  officials  of  the  company  have  announced  no  definite 
plans,  it  is  expected  that  the  Marsh  rim  factory  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  at  present  located  in  Columbus,  will  be  moved  to 
Akron  during  the  present  year.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Diamond  company,  when  the  Marsh  plant  was  purchased,  to 
remove  it  at  once  to  Akron,  but  the  demand  for  a  constant  output 
forbade  a  cessation  of  operations  long  enough  to  make  the 
change.  The  Diamond  company  are  at  work  on  two  new 
factory  buildings,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rim  factory  will  be 

placed  in  one  of  these. 

*  *    ♦ 

Directors  of  the  Aladdin  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  are  contem- 
plating a  consolidation  with   another   rubber   company,   and   the 


formation  of  an  entirely  new  corporation,  with  a  new  name.  Mr. 
James  Christy,  president  of  the  Aladdin  company,  said  late  in 
June  that  the  plans  were  still  so  uncertain  that  no  definite 
announcement  could  yet  be  made.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
location  of  the  plant,  which  is  now  in  Barberton,  Ohio,  will  not 
be  changed.  New  buildings  will  be  erected,  and  the  manufacture 
of  mechanical  rubber  goods  will  be  added  to  the  present  re- 
claiming business  of  the  Aladdin  company.  Mr.  W.  W.  Wild- 
man,  who  was  until  recently  assistant  manager  of  the  Federal 
Rubber  Co.  (Milwaukee),  has  been  selected  as  general  manager 
of  tlie  company.  He  is  now  in  Akron  attending  to  matters  per- 
taining to  the  reorganization. 

*  *    * 

The  demand  for  e.xtra  sized  tires  for  smaller  rims  to  fit  the 
case  of  "the  fool  that  overloads  his  car"  has  increased  so  that 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  manufacturing  several 
sizes  in  that  type.  A  new  list  of  these  has  recently  been  issued. 
The  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  at  Myer's  Lake,  between  Akron  and  Can- 
ton, on  June  26.  More  than  1,000  attended.  A  large  addition  to 
the  Firestone  factory  which  was  hinted  at  some  months  ago  is 
now  positively  announced  by  oflicials  of  the  company.  So  far, 
however,  they  have  no  details  ready  for  publication. 

*  *    * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  announce  two  victories  for  the  new 
"Haskell  White  Streak"  golf  ball.  It  was  used  by  the  winners  in 
both  the  Southern  championship  meet  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  amateur  championship  meet 
at  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina, 

*  *     * 

Local  companies,  especially  the  Firestone  and  the  Diamond, 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Crown  Point  (Indiana)  automobile 
races.  H.  S.  and  R.  J.  Firestone,  together  with  their  advertising 
manager,  J.  F.  Singleton,  attended  in  person,  and  J.  A.  Braden 
was  the  chief  representative  of  the  Diamond  company. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY   A  RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

TP  HE  gradual  improvement  which  has  been  noticed  in  com- 
■^  mercial  conditions  in  and  about  San  Francisco  since  the 
first  of  the  year  has  continued  during  the  past  month,  and  collec- 
tions are  slowly  but  surely  getting  better.  But  the  rubber  houses, 
among  others,  say  that  trade  could  be  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
better  without  overtaxing  their  capacity.  With  the  season  done 
as  far  as  the  rubber  shoes  and  clothing  and  belting  for  the  mills 
is  concerned,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  anticipate  until  fall. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  druggists'  sundries,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  below  the  normal  and  collections  are  not  lively  from 
the  druggists.  The  automobile  tire  business  is  the  only  line 
that  is  really  active,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  automobile 
trade  in  California  during  the  summer  has  caused  an  unusually 
big  business  on  tires,  so  that  there  is  no  complaint  from  the 
tire  houses. 

Most  of  the  local  rubber  establishments  in  San  Francisco  have 
exhibits  at  the  big  Mechanics'  fair  and  sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  which  is 
being  held  out  at  the  Auditorium  Pavilion.  Very  attractive 
special  displays  have  been  made  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co., 
Bowers  Rubber  Works,  the  Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  the  Eccles  & 
Smith  Co.,  the  Plant  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  and  the  Gorham 
Rubber  Co.  Edward  Garrett,  formerly  connected  with  the  Gor- 
ham Rubber  Co.,  has  also  on  exhibition  a  good  show  of  his 
Callahan  boiler  compound.  All  of  the  rubber  houses  have  spent 
considerable  money  in  making  their  displays  attractive  and  the 
rubber  exhibits  are  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
lines  at  the  show.  Large  crowds  have  been  in  attendance  and 
the  show  has  proved  a  marked  success. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Rice,  sales  manager  and  also  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  visiting  in  San  Francisco.     He 
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is  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Rice,  and  also  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kenyon,  of  Kenyon  &  Co.  (Brooklyn),  manu- 
facturers of  raincoats.  Mr.  Rice  speaks  enthusiastically  of  San 
Francisco,  which  he  considers  to  have  a  wonderful  future  for  the 
rubber  business. 

The  rubber  houses  of  San  Francisco  got  together  and  gave  a 
big  picnic  last  week  to  the  automobile  people,  and  at  San  Mateo, 
where  the  picnic  was  held,  those  who  participated  report  that 
they  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  season. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Torrey,  coast  manager  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.,  has  gone  East  on  a  business  trip.  Mr.  Long,  a  salesman 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works,  has 
accepted  a  position  under  Mr.  Torrey. 

The  contract  for  supplying  the  fire  hose  for  San  Francisco  has 
been  divided  between  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works  and  the 
American  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  two  local  manu- 
facturers which  bid  for  it. 

Bids  have  been  opened"  for  the  supplies  to  the  state  prisons  at 
Folsom  and  San  Quentin,  and  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  e.xpect 
to  handle  this  business  as  usual.  Mr.  Gorham  is  now  ia  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  trying  to  gain  membership  to  the  Tuna 
Club.  Any  one  who  can  catch  a  tuna,  the  gamest  fish  in  exist- 
ence, is  entitled  to  membership,  and  the  membership  is  very 
small.  Mr.  Gorham  has  his  fine  new  steam  launch  down  there, 
and  expected  to  have  his  new  tender  by  this  time,  but  owing  to 
an  accident  last  Monday  the  tender  was  lost. 

Mr.  Grant,  with  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  just  finished  a  good  order 
for  laying  interlocking  tiling  at  the  new  St.  Mary's  cathedral. 
He  also  just  closed  a  large  order  with  the  new  Balfour  Guthrie 
flour  mill  at  Portland,  Oregon,  for  5,300  feet  of  24-inch  belt  and 
1,000  feet  of  18-inch  belt. 

Mr.  Oliver,  manager  and  stockholder  in  the  American  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  was  in  San  Francisco  this  week  and  reported 
that  business  was  very  good. 

E.  J.  Fleming,  packing  representative  of  the  Bowers  Rubber 
Works,  is  now  in  New  York,  in  the  interests  of  this  firm's 
"Skookum"  packing.  Mr.  Chase  reports  that  everything  at  the 
factory  and  salesrooms  is  running  smoothly.  At  the  factory  the 
firm  have  been  installing  some  new  calender  equipment. 

R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  re- 
ports that  business  is  showing  up  very  well  with  his  firm,  and 
that  collections  have  picked  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

J.  E.  Argus,  manager  of  the  mechanical  department  of  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  came  back  from  the  head  offices  at  Akron 
on  June  22.  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathewson,  Pacific  coast  manager  of 
this  firm,  has  stirred  up  some  excitement  among  the  rubber  tire 
houses  of  this  city  by  issuing  a  general  challenge  for  a  rim- 
fitting  contest.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  some  disinterested  club 
to  arrange  the  rules  for  a  contest. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.  are  installing  some  new  sample 
rooms  for  the  display  of  rubber  footwear  and  clothing.  The 
principal  room  adjoins  a  big  show  window,  so  that  the  entire  dis- 
play can  be  seen  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Mr. 
Winslow,  the  manager,  states  that  the  usual  order  of  business  is 
now  on  with  little  activity,  although  he  believes  that  beginning 
with  July  there  will  be  considerable  doing  in  the  rubber  line. 
The  fact  that  so  many  new  plants  are  putting  in  direct  connec- 
tions with  electricity  is  interfering  considerably  with  the  activity 
of  the  belting  business,  he  said. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Montevideo  reports  on  the 
source  of  the  rubber  shipped  from  that  port,  which  he  finds 
comes  from  Bolivia,  some  of  it  being  transported  more  than 
600  miles  in  ox  carts,  then  perhaps  2,000  miles  in  steamers  to 
Montevideo,  whence  it  goes  to  Europe.  He  mentions,  but 
does  not  name,  an  American  firm  which  once  undertook  to 
collect  rubber  in  Bolivia  with  Montevideo  as  a  base,  and  found 
it  a  very  hazardous  business. 


Friction   Clutch  Driven   Rubber  Grinder. 
[Farrel    Foundry    and    Machine    Co.,    Ansonia.    Connecticut.] 


-I—-- -^ 


"Geist"  Electro  Magnetic  Separator. 

[For  removing  metal  from  waste  rubber,  in  reclaiming  work.  The  cut 
shows  the  drum,  provided  with  a  magnet  inside,  through  which  the  ma- 
terial  is  passed. — Plutte,   Scheele   &   Co..    London.] 


"Geist"  Electro  Magnetic  Separator. 

[A   view   of   the   machine   driven   by   a   motor;   the   drum    is  shown   on   a 
smaller    scale.] 


Two  Goodyear  endless  motor  truck  tires  used  on  one  of  the 
heavy  'buses  in  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  are  reported  to  have 
stood  up  respectively  under  21,664  miles  and  18,924  miles  of 
usage.  These  'buses  are  heavy  vehicles  adapted  to  carrying  up  to 
30  passengers. 
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News    of    the    American    Rubber    Trade. 


rNIT£D    STATES    HUBBEB    CO.'B    BONDS    LISTED. 

CIRCULAR  A-36SS  of  the  committee  on  stock  list  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  relates  to  the  listing,  on 
May  27  last,  of  the  $15,000,000  ten  year  6  per  cent. 
collateral  trust  sinking  fund  bonds,  due  1918,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  The  authorization  of  such  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000,000,  by  the  shareholders  of  the  company,  at 
a  special  meeting,  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
January  i,  1909  (page  152).  There  have  been  issued  $15,000,- 
000  to  date,  the  details  of  which  are  set  forth  fully  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  circular,  including  a  list  of  the  collateral 
upon  which  the  issue  is  based,  and  the  plans  for  a  sinking  fund 
for  their  retirement.  The  trustee  is  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York. 

A   NEW   WHITING    COMPANY. 

Wyandotte  Whiting  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  company  who 
have  begun  recently  the  manufacture  of  a  commercial  floated 
whiting  at  Wyandotte,  Michigan.  They  are  selling  it  to 
various  industries,  and  particularly  to  rubber  goods  manufac- 
turers.   It  is  mentioned  as  being  of  a  very  high  grade. 

ATTAIES  OF  EUGENE  ABNSTEIN. 

The  creditors  of  Eugene  Arnstein,  in  bankruptcy,  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Chicago  [see  The  India 
Rubber  World,  April  i,  1909 — page  261],  have  confirmed  a 
composition  of  40  per  cent,  in  cash  on  the  amount  of  their 
claims,  said  amount  having  been  provided  by  members  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Arnstein. 

GOING  INTO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  B.  &  R.  Rubber  Co.  (North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts) 
have  sent  Charles  B.  Griffith,  their  sales  manager,  to  cultivate 
trade  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  company 
have  made  arrangements  to  ship  some  of  their  products  to 
Japan.  They  were  mentioned  recently  as  having  contracted 
to  supply  one  domestic  customer  with  500  tons  of  fruit  jar 
rings. 

CHANGE  OF  STYLE. 

The  Pittsburgh  Rubber  Supply  Co.,  organized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1906  by  William  P.  Cowell,  who  had  been  a  sales- 
man for  important  mechanical  rubber  goods  houses,  will  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Cowell  Rubber  Co.,  described  in  its 
announcements  as  "a  purely  local  institution,  with  mills  at 
Hamilton  Square,  N.  J."  The  address  of  the  company  is 
corner  Eighth  and  Liberty  streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  RUBBER  SHOE  FACTORY  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  Consumers'  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  of 
which  Terence  McCarty  is  the  head,  are  now  well  started  in  their 
new  line  of  production,  rubber  footwear,  while  continuing  busy 
with  insulated  wire.  They  were  reported  recently  to  be  making 
1,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  and  preparations  were  being  made  to 
increase  the  capacity  to  7,000  pairs.  The  plant  occupied  by  the 
insulated  wire  department  of  the  company  is  that  of  the  old 
Byfield  Rubber  Co.,  while  the  shoe  department  is  in  an  adjoining 
building  erected  by  Mr.  McCarty.  Additional  land  has  been 
purchased  in  close  proximity  to  these  buildings  with  a  view  to 
further  extensions. 

NEW    LINE    OF    INSULATING    MACHINERY. 

The  Watson  Machine  Co.  (Paterson,  New  Jersey)  announce 
that  in  addition  to  their  cordage  machinery,  which  they  have 
manufactured  for  more  than  20  years,  they  are  taking  on  a  com- 
plete line  of  wire  stranding,  cabling,  armoring,  insulating  and 
wire  rope  making  machines.  They  have  effected  a  combination 
with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Alton,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  this 
class  of  machinery  for  the  past  12  years,  in  both  America  and 


Europe.     Mr.   Alton  has   entered  the  firm  as  general  manager, 
and  is  giving  his  special  attention  to  this  business. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY  Of   CALIFORNIA. 

The  American  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Emeryville, 
Cahfornia)  are  making  a  full  line  of  mechanical  goods — 
hose;  belting,  packing  and  molded  work.  They  specialize 
in  oil  belting,  havnig  succeeded  in  producing  a  superior  oil  re- 
sisting stock.  They  have  taken  on  the  manufacture  of  rubber- 
lined  cotton  fire  hose,  their  first  contract  for  which,  of  any 
magnitude,  was  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Lately  they 
have  installed  flat  and  circular  looms.  The  company  have  done 
considerable  business  with  the  United  States  government.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  Archibald  Borland,  of  Oakland, 
president  of  the  Summit  Construction  Co.,  president;  Allen 
Knight,  expert  accountant,  vice-president ;  W.  Ed'vin  Griffith, 
formerly  of  the  California  Street  Cable  Railway  Co.,  secretary 
and  manager ;  Henry  C.  Norton,  formerly  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Rubber  Co.,  treasurer;  H.  A.  MacKusick,  formerly  of  The  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  assistant  manager ;  M.  F.  Oliver,  formerly 
with  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.,  superintendent.  The  four  first 
named,  with  George  Fredericks,  capitalist,  constitute  the  board 
of  directors. 

A    RUBBER    STORE    IN    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

The  Hendrie  &  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  recently  incorporated 
to  succeed  the  mechanical  goods  and  tire  dealing  firm  of 
Hendrie  &  Stephens,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  have  established 
a  branch  in  Salt  Lake  City.  They  carry  in  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  two  of  the  largest  stocks  in  the  lines  mentioned  west 
of  Chicago.  They  handle  exclusively  in  their  territory  the 
lines  made  by  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio), 
specializing  on  heavy  elevator  belting  and  conveyor  belts  for 
mining  purposes.  They  also  do  a  large  business  in  packings 
made  by  Bowers  Rubber  Works  (San  Francisco.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  June  the  company  advised  The  India  Rubber 
World:  "The  month  just  passed  was  the  largest  month  we 
have  ever  had  in  our  business  career.  Conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  West  are  very  encouraging."  W.  C.  Hendrie 
is  president  of  the  new  corporation,  and  C.  E.  Stephens  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

the   BUSINESS  OF   G.    AMSINCK   &    00. 

The  firm  style  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  export  and  import  com- 
mission merchants  and  bankers,  of  New  York,  will  not  be 
changed  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Amsinck,  reported  on  another  page. 
The  business  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
viving partners,  Adolf  Pavenstedt  and  Justus  Ruperti. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Amsinck,  filed  for  probate  on  June  19,  dis- 
posed of  an  estate  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars,  though 
the  value  is  not  stated  in  the  will.  His  widow  inherits  valuable 
real  and  personal  property,  $1,000,000  in  cash,  and  the  income 
from  a  $1,000,000  trust  fund  established  by  the  will. 

RUBBER  SHOE  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 

The  month  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  rubber 
trade  [says  The  Canadian  Shoe  and  Leather  Journal  for  June  i]. 
The  weather  clerk  has  mixed  things  up  pretty  well,  and  the 
rainy  season  is  always  a  harvest  time  for  rubber  dealers.  Al- 
though the  sales  for  many  were  perhaps  a  little  above  the  aver- 
age, yet  the  business  was  by  no  means  learge.  The  manu- 
facturers report  orders  well  up  to  the  mark  at  the  closing  date 
and  anticipate  a  very  fair  season.  The  exceedingly  strong  raw 
rubber  market  is  causing  the  trade  no  little  uneasiness,  as  some 
will  no  doubt  have  to  pay  much  in  excess  for  their  raw  material 
than  they  figured  on  when  quoting  prices. 
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Edward  R.  Rice. 

[Connected  with  the  rubber  footwear  trade  since  1872;  became  con- 
nected with  the  Woonsocket  Kubber  Co.  in  18S7;  in  charge  of  selling  de- 
partment of  the  Joseph  IJanifian  Rubber  Co..  incorporated  1896;  since 
1901  connected  with  tlie  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  of  wliicli  he  is  now 
manager  of  sales;  elected  a  director  of  the  company  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.] 

PLYMOUTH  RUBBER  CO.  TO  MOVE. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massachusetts)  were 
reported  recently  to  be  purchasers  of  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate  .in  the  neighboring  town  of  Canton,  Mass.  The  India 
Rubber  World  is  informed  that  the  company  purpose  removing 
their  plant  to  Canton.  The  present  plant,  developed  from  very 
small  beginnings,  has  grown  until  larger  premises  are  a  neces- 
sity. The  Plymouth  company  are  proofing  material  for  the 
automobile  trade  on  a  large  scale,  in  addition  to  proofing  an 
extensive  line  of  sheeting  and  drill  for  the  general  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade.  Their  mold  department  has  also  increased  ex- 
tensively, including  the  manufacture  of  their  widely  known 
"Nerv-Eze"  rubber  heel.  They  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
covering  rolls,  and  in  making  various  molded  specialties.  They 
have  purchased  something  like  60  acres  of  land,  with  water 
privilege  of  about  300  Hp.  The  new  location  is  convenient  for 
transportation  for  Boston  and  New  York,  and  some  new  build- 
ings will  be  erected  on  it,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  output 
very  extensively.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  A.  Syde- 
man,  president  and  treasurer;  W.  H.  Sydeman  (his  son)  secre- 
tary, and  J.  A.   Meade,  vice-president  and  superintendent. 

FEDERAL    RtrSBER    CO.     (MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN). 

Mr.  Otis  R.  Cook,  who  has  for  some  years  been  widely  known 
in  the  automobile  tire  trade,  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  this  company  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on 
June  8.  The  management  of  the  interests  of  the  company  in 
New  York  city  and  Long  Island  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  D.  B.  Nally,  late  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  who 
is  now  located  at  No.  35  Warren  street.  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL   EXPOSITION   AT    CLEVELAND. 

The  Cleveland  Industrial  Exposition,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  June  7-19,  was  in  many 
respects  a  notable  enterprise,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  Cleve- 
land as  a  city,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory  to  all 
who  were  concerned.  A  large  temporary  building  was  erected, 
in  addition  to  which  the  Central  Armory  was  occupied.  Cleve- 
land has  now  become  the  leading  industrial  city  of  Ohio,  and  its 
numerous  industrial  concerns  lent  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
exposition.     The    Mechanical    Rubber    Co.    made   an   exhibit   of 


their  products,  which  was  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  what  it  had  to  offer  to  the  public,  and 
on  account  of  the  ornamental  and  decorative  character  of  the 
display. 

THE  NEW   FACTORIES   AT  GRANBT. 

A  CHARTER  has  been  granted  by  the  government  of  the  Do- 
minion for  the  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  or- 
ganized by  Mr.  S.  H.  C.  Miner,  whose  plans  for  mainifacturing 
rubber  footwear  at  Granby  and  Montreal  have  been  reported 
already  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World.  Mr.  Miner  will  be  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company.  A  charter  has  also  been  granted  in 
the  name  of  the  Walpole  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  for  $250,000, 
which  will  manufacture  mechanical  goods  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Miner's  shoe  plant.  The  buildings  for  the  shoe  plant  are 
complete  and  the  machinery  is  being  installed.  Ground  was 
broken  early  in  June  for  the  Walpole  plant,  which  will  adjoin 
the  shoe  plant,  and  in  point  of  size  practically  duplicate  it.  These 
plants  are  planned  to  be  in  operation  during  the  coming  winter. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  unique  periodical  IIozv,  published  "for  manufacturers," 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  exceedingly  full  of  meat.  One  of  the  good 
things  in  a  late  issue  is  an  article  on  "Valuable  Wastes,"  from 
the  pen  of  Frederick  J.  Maywald,  f.  c.  s.,  a  consulting  engineer 
of  New  York,  who  is  becoming  widely  known  in  the  rubber  trade. 

Mr.  Leon  Ekert,  of  Ekert  Brothers,  Hamburg,  is  visiting  the 
United  States.  This  firm  are  large  jobbers  in  rubber  footwear 
and  are  the  sole  consigtiecs  for  a  good  part  of  Europe  for  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  for  certain  leading  brands  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes.  Ekert  Brothers  are  now  opening  a  special  sport- 
ing goods  department. 

The  Mcllroy  Belting  and  Hose  Co.  (No.  8  South  Canal  street, 
Chicago)  favor  The  India  Rubber  World  with  a  photograph 
of  two  rolls  of  Rubber-ite  belting,  each  2,000  feet,  24  inch,  8  ply, 
referred  to  as  two  of  the  largest  rolls  of  belting  ever  turned  out 
of  a  Western  factory. 

American  Cushion  Skate  Co.,  incorporated  May  17,  1909, 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  $50,000  capital  authorized, 
has  for  its  object  the  manufacture  of  ice  or  roller  skates,  with 
cushioning  springs  between  the  runner  and  foot-supporting  plates. 
Wilfred  E.  Tait,  No.  32  Lothrop  street,  Beverly,  Mass.,  is  presi- 
dent, and  John  J.  Heaphy,  also  of  Beverly,  treasurer. 


William  E.  Barker. 

[Appointed  recently  merchandise  manager  of  branch  stores  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co..  and  has  since  been  on  a  tour  of  visits  to 
these  stores.  A  native  of  Lynnfield  Center,  Massachusetts;  resided  at 
Maiden     since     1873;     has    had    a    wide    experience    in    the    sale    of    rubber 

foods.       Was     with     .Aetna     Rubber     Mills  and  Para  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and 
ormcd    Enterprise    Rubber    Co.    (Boston).      Divides  his  time  between  Bos- 
ton   and    New    York    offices   of    United    .States   Rubber    Co.] 
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NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Hcndrie  &  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  April  24,  1909,  under 
the  laws  of  Colorado;  capital  $50,000.  Incorporators:  W.  C. 
Hendric,  C.  E.  Stephens  and  G.  \V.  Rogers.  Place  of  busi- 
ness;   Denver,  Colo. 

Auto  Tire  Security  Co.,  license  issued  to  open  books  May 
19,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Illinois;  capital  $35,000.  Incor- 
porators: Morris  G.  Leonard,  Raymond  D.  Penney,  and 
Edward  R.  Newman.     Place  of  business:    Chicago. 

Tyson  Brothers  &  Richardson,  Inc.,  May  24,  1909,  under 
the  laws  of  Connecticut;  capital  $15,000.  Incorporators  and 
directors:  Robert  E.  Tyson  (president)  and  Thomas  H. 
Tyson,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Christopher  Richardson  (secretary 
and  treasurer).  No.  233  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York. 
To  succeed  to  the  business  of  Tyson  Brothers,  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  substitutes,  some  time  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Congress  Shoe  and  Rubber  Co.,  June  8,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts;  capital  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Frederic  M. 
Haynes,  Chester  J.  Pike  and  William  A.  Calvert.  This  corpora- 
tion succeeds  to  the  business  of  Haynes,  Sparrell  &  Co.,  No.  301 
Congress  street,  Boston,  at  the  same  address.  The  business  is 
the  selling  of  the  "Shawmut"  and  "Massachusetts"  rubbers  and 
specialties  in  leather  footwear,  in  New  England  and  northern 
New  York.  Mr.  Haynes,  who  is  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
new  corporation,  was  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  firm 
Haynes,  Sparrell  &  Co.  and  its  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Pike  has 
been  connected  witli  the  rubber  shoe  trade  for  about  the  same 
period. 

Automatic  Inner  Tube  Co.,  June  10,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware;  capital  authorized,  $350,000.  Incorporators:  Anson 
M.  Bangs  and  Anson  R.  Bangs,  New  York  city,  and  George  S. 
Stiegler,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Chicago  Rubber  Refining  Co.,  June  7,  1909,  under  the  laws 
cf  Illinois;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:  Christian  Casselman, 
E.  F.  Casselman   and  Henry  Anixter.    Place  of  business,  Chicago. 

Regal  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  June  16,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey ;  capital  authorized,  $250,000.  Incorporators :  Will- 
iam H.  Wilson,  Frank  A.  Kurtz  and  William  C.  Reinbold,  all 
of  No.  304  Market  street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mechanical  Tire  Co.,  June  17,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey;  capital  authorized,  $500,000.  Incorporators:  H.  O. 
Coughlan,  S.  A.  Anderson  and  C.  B.  Leggett,  all  of  No.  15  Ex- 
change Place,  Jersey  Citj-,   N.  J. 

Quadruplex  Auto  Tube  Co.,  May  28,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware ;  capital  authorized,  $600,000.  Incorporators :  Phelon 
Beale  (No.  150  West  Forty-seventh  street)  and  Mark  D.  Nave, 
New  York  city ;  and  Gaylord  U.  Smith,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Place  of  business,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Delaware  Steam  Packing  Co.,  June  7,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware;  capital  authorized,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Harry 
H.  Atherton  (No.  414  West  Eighteenth  street),  John  J. 
Downey  and  Luther  H.  Leber — all  of  New  York  city.  Place  of 
business,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Lynn  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  May  5,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts ;  capital  authorized,  $2,000.  Incorporators : 
Isaac  S.  Leadbetter  and  Lillian  B.  Leadbetter,  Svvampscott, 
Mass.;  William  A.  Daggett,  Boston;  and  Alberta  M.  McLellan, 
South   Braintree,   Mass. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Boston,  a  corporation  of  Massachusetts, 
dealing  in  lampblacks  and  other  materials  for  the  rubber  trade, 
have  become  registered  in  Illinois  under  the  laws  of  that  State 
in  regard  to  foreign  corporations. 

The  Health  Co.,  incorporated  recently  in  Rhode  Island  [see 
The  India  Rubber  World,  June  i,  1909 — page  334],  are  estab- 
lished at  Providence,  with  an  office  in  New  York.  Charles  W. 
Smith  is  president.  They  are  marketing  the  "Health,"  vaginal 
syringe,  patented  in  1907  by  J.  Wallace,  of  Providence.  They 
do  not  yet  make  the  rubber  parts,  but  mean  to  do  so  later. 


UNITED    SHOE    MACHINERY    CO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion was  held  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  June  12.  The  cor- 
poration holds  the  shares  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  the 
net  earnings  of  which  for  the  year  ended  February  28  were 
$4,796,971.  or  more  than  for  the  preceding  year,  in  spite  of  the 
business  depression.  The  cash  dividends  were  $2,425,926.  The 
number  of  machines  out  on  lease  in  the  United  States  on  March 
I,  1909,  was  70,353,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  4,844,  or  about 
7'A.per  cent. 

RUBBERS  AT   THE    BOSTON    SHOE   FAIR. 

Preparations  have  been  completed  for  the  opening  at  Boston, 
on  July  I,  of  the  First  World's  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  in  a 
building  constructed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  Cambridge  side 
of  the  Charles  river.  This  exhibition  is  not  to  be  a  fair  in  the 
sense  of  a  mere  display,  but  in  the  original  sense  of  a  market 
fair  where  buyers,  and  especially  buyers,  can  come  from  a  dis- 
tance and  examine  in  one  place  the  goods  of  many  sellers.  The 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  are  entered  as  exhibitors — not  with  a 
view  to  making  a  complete  display  of  their  various  lines,  which 
would  call  for  a  great  deal  of  space  and  involve  much  duplica- 
tion— but  rather  of  a  few  special  features  from  their  various 
factories,  including  their  line  of  export  goods,  colored  goods, 
tennis,  and  so  on.  They  will  pay  some  attention  also  to  their 
miscellaneous  lines,  such  as  clothing  and  druggists'  sundries. 

The  shoe  machinery  exhibit  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
CO.  will  consist  of  a  complete  outfit  of  machines  that  will  turn 
out  shoes  every  day  of  the  exhibit.  Leather-making  machinery 
will   likewise  be  in  operation. 

•GUMMON"— A   NEW   INSULATING   MATERIAL. 

The  Dickinson  Manufacturing  Co.  (Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts), formerly  the  Dickinson  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  are  referred 
to  as  producing  a  new  insulating  compound,  under  the  name 
"Gummon,"  which  will  withstand  a  heat  of  500°  F.,  has  great 
dielectric  strength,  and  is  oilproof,  waterproof  and  acidproof. 
By  the  way,  Charles  L.  Hotchkiss,  formerly  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Dickinson  company,  is  mentioned  as  now  a 
resident  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  connected  with  the 
Mexican  Electric  Vehicle  Co.  Frederick  Harris  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Dickinson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Robert  C.  Cooley 
treasurer,  and  Kurt  R.  Sternberg  general  manager. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  trustees  of  Yuba  City,  California,  have  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  fire  hose  and  a  hose  cart  to  the  New  York  Rubber  Co. 

The  long  established  house  of  Cutler  &  Porter  Co.  (Spring- 
field, Massachusetts)  have  taken  the  agency  of  their  territory 
of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  of  Hudson. 

The  E.  F.  Smith  Co.  (Naugatuck,  Connecticut),  mentioned 
recently  [see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  W^orld,  May  I,  1909 — page 
299]  as  having  been  incorporated  to  make  goods  of  metal  and 
rubber,  advise  that  they  have  not  yet  made  any  rubber  goods. 

W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicago)  report  a  con- 
stantly increasing  output  of  the  Bowes  Pin  Hose  Rack  since 
the  patent  controversy  regarding  the  same  has  been  settled. 
.Among  recent  orders  are  several  large  contracts  from  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  jobbing  houses  in  San  Francisco,  and 
a  contract  for  the  fine  new  La  Salle  Hotel,  now  being  erected 
in  Chicago. 

Seattle  Sporting  Goods  Co.  (Seattle,  Washington)  have 
absorbed  The  Rubber  Store,  at  No.  714  First  avenue,  and  the 
combined  business  will  be  carried  on  at  this  address.  F.  S. 
Clewley  is  president  and  manager  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and  Dunn  Stewart  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  are  mentioned  as 
having  closed  contracts  for  supplying  the  Pennsylvania  Tun- 
nel and  Terminal  Co.,  at  New  York,  with  100,000  feet  of 
duplex,  rubber  insulated  and  lead-covered  cable— aggregating 
66.3  miles  in  length. 
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THE   VICTOR   RUBBER   CO.— NEW    FACTORY. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio), 
succeeding  that  which  was  burned  last  year,  is  now  practically 
complete.  Part  of  it  has  been  in  operation  since  February.  The 
new  plant  is  of  concrete,  one  story  high,  laid  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  additions  can  be  laid  out  without  departing  from 
the  general  plan.  As  the  building  stands,  the  capacity  is  about 
double  the  old  plant.  The  equipment  of  machinery  is  of  the 
•most  modern  type.  The  multiple  presses  are  operated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  low  and  high  pressure  hydraulic  accumulators,  which  are 
fed  automatically,  the  operators  controlling  the  presses  by  a  sys- 


New  Pl.\n"t  of  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Stringfielu,  Ohio.) 

tem  of  valves.  The  power  plant  includes  a  400  hp.  Hamilton- 
Corliss  tandem  compound  condensing  engine,  and  boilers  of 
the  Heine  water  tube  type.  The  factory  is  convenient  to  three 
railway  lines,  and  is  only  ten  minutes  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

DIVIDENDS  DECLARED. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.  on  June  2  declared  the  forty-first  regular  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  iJ4  per  cent,  on  their  preferred  stock,  from  earnings, 
payable  June  15, 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share  on  the 
common  stock,  payable  June  15,  1909.  The  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  instead  of  semi-annually 
hereafter. 

■The  directors  of  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited, 
declared  the  quarterly  dividend  of  1^4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  I. 

Boston  Belting  Co.  will  pay  the  regular  (|uartcrly  dividend 
(No.  159)  of  $.i  per  share  on  July  i  to  stockh.oldcrs  of  record 
June  15. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  have  de- 
clared an  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  I  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  also  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ij^  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  2  to  holders  of  record  June  28. 

CANADIAN    MINERAL    RUBBER    CO. 

There  was  issued  recently  in  London  £170,000  [=$827,305] 
6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debenture  stock  of  the  Canadian 
Mineral  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Dominion  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000,  of 
which  $200,000  in  6  per  cent,  preferred  stock  and  $800,000 
common  stock  liavc  been  issued.  The  debentures  mentioned 
are  part  of  a  certain  authorized  issue  to  be  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  certain  valuable  gilsonite  and  bituminous  lime- 
stone mines  in  the  state  of  Utah,  and  all  the  issued  shares  of 
the  American  Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The 
principal  products  of  the  company  are  insulating  compounds 


for  electric  wires,  battery  bells  and  the  like;  pipe  coatings; 
floor  mastic  for  floors  and  courtyards;  street  pavements  such 
as  have  been  laid  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  American  cities;  asphalt  fillers  for  reservoirs  and  other 
like  construction;  and  roofing  material.  One  of  the  directors 
of  the  Canadian  company  is  J.  F.  Hill,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asphaltum  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  board  are  residents  in  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  issue  are  to  be  devoted  to  pushing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

An  oflfcring  of  securities  at  public  auction  in  New  York  on 
June  16  included  250' shares  of  Apslcy  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson, 
Massachusetts),  which   realized  $100  per  share. 

Non-Puncture  Inner  Casing  Co.,  May  i,  1909,  under  the  laws 
of  California ;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators :  Isaac  Andrews, 
William  H.  Council  and  Clyde  Welsh. 

Creditors  of  Richard  H.  Probert,  sometime  manufacturer  of 
rubber  machinery  at  Akron,  Ohio,  were  notified  by  the  referee 
in  bankruptcy  to  appear  on  June  26  to  receive  his  final  report  in 
the   matter. 

The  Brockton  Die  Co.  (Brockton,  Massachusetts)  have  es- 
i.iblished  a  branch  at  Nos  149-151  Huron  street,  Chicago,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  Western  trade.  It  is  uihder  the 
management  of  J.  Headsten. 

Three  suits  for  $10,000  damages  each  have  been  filed  against 
F.  N.  Taylor,  of  Fairfield,  Nebraska,  by  three  officials  of  the 
Peru-Para  Rubber  Co.,  with  offices  at  No.  53  Clark  street,  Chi- 
cago. They  allege  that  Taylor  in  a  circular  sent  out  to  share- 
holders of  the  company  made  false  charges  of  mismanagement  of 
the  company's  property  in  South  America. 

MR.   J.   G.   WHITELEY  KNIGHTED. 

Mr.  James  Gustavus  Whiteley,  of  Baltimore,  who,  since 
1904,  has  filled  the  position  first  of  consul  and  later  of 
consul-general  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  made  a  knight  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Crown  by  King  Leopold, 
in  recognition  of  his  past  services  and  as 
a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  esteem.  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  was  decorated  with  the  same 
order  by  King  Leopold  about  a  year  ago. 
Since  the  Congo  has  been  annexed  by 
Belgium  as  a  colony  Mr.  Whiteley's  offi- 
cial functions  have  ceased,  but  he  is  still 
connected  with  various  Congo  conces- 
sionaire companies  and  will  be  engaged 
unofficially  in  the  development  of  the 
Congo.  He  is  a  director  in  the  Socictc  Internationale  F'orestiere 
et  Miniere  du  Congo,  one  of  the  Congo  companies  in  which 
American  capital  is  interested. 

BATEMAN— MAGOWAN. 

At  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  June  5,  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Magowan,  daughter  of  ex-Mayor  Frank  A.  Magowan,  was 
married  to  Henry  T.  Bateman,  of  Philadelphia.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacCauley,  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  brother,  Frank  A.  Magowan,  Jr. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  William  IT.  Moore,  one  of  the  new  directors  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  horse  shows  in  America.  During  the  past  month  he 
headed  the  list  of  winning  owners  at  the  International  Horse 
Show  in  London,  and  was  summoned  by  the  King  to  receive  his 
congratulations.  The  team  driven  by  Mr.  Moore  was  second  in 
the  coaching  Marathon,  in  connection  with  the  horse  show,  on 
June  14.  Mr.  Moore's  private  stable  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  New  York. 
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GENERAL    SITPERINTEKrENT    PIPER. 

Mr.  William  E.  Piper  has  been  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  factories  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  succeeding  Mr. 
John  Robson,  who  retires  after  a  connection  with  the  company  of 
forty-one  years.  Mr.  Piper  is  a  native  of  Hyde  Park,  Massa- 
chusetts.    He  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  that  town 
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William  E.  Piper. 

and  also  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (class 
of  '94)  with  the  degree  s.  B.  He  was  appointed  chemist  of  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  a  year  later,  assistant  superintendent  in 
May,    1897,    and   superintendent   in    March,    1906. 

UNITED    STATES   RUBBER   CO.'S   ISSUES. 

Transactions  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  E.xchange  for  five  weeks, 
ending  June  26: 

Common  Stock. 
Week  May  29...  Sales  5,100  shares  High  391/^  Low 
Week  June  5...  Sales  12,900  shares  High  421/^  Low 
Week  June  12...  Sales  7,150  shares  High  42  Low 
Week  June  19...  Sales  3,400  shares  High  40I/2  Low 
Week   June   26. . .    Sales     1,700  shares     High    38^/^     Low 

For  the  year — High.  42!^,  June  4;  Low,  27,  Feb.  24. 

Last  year — High,  3714;  Low,   17^. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales    4,600  shares     High  112  Low  iiij^ 

Sales    8,660  shares     High  117^  Low  112 

Sales    8,300  shares     High  118^  Low  116^ 

Sales    2,230  shares     High  1175^  Low  114J4 

Sales    2,300  shares     High  Ii6j4  Low  115 

,    ii8J4,  June   7:    Low,   98,  Jan.   29. 
8;   Low,  76. 

Second  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales    2,000  shares  High  79I/2  Low 

Sales    6,000  shares  High  85  Low 

Sales     1,790  shares  High  84  Low 

Sales     1,110  shares  High  84  Low 

Sales       600  shares  High  83  Low 

For  the  year — High,   85,  June   4;   Low,  67 '/2,   Feb.  25. 

Last  year — High,  7S'/1:   Low,  42. 

Six  Per  Cent.  Certificates. 

Sales       100    certs.     High  104-^  Low  104^^ 

Sales       137    certs.     High  1045/^  Low  104^^ 

Sales       146    certs.     High  105  Low  104^ 

Sales         84    certs.     High  105J4  Low  105 

Sales         79    certs.     High  105  Low  1043/2 

CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  COMPANY. 
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the  factory  is  not  actually  located  in  Trenton,  but  in  Hamilton 
township,  near  that  city.  It  is  thought  that  by  having  a  more  dis- 
tinctive title  for  the  company  than  one  based  upon  the  name  of 
a  locality  its  products  may  also  be  given  greater  individuality. 
The  company  express  the  conviction  that  the  name  "Thermoid" 
will  become  a  synonym  of  "best"  in  all  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
FIRE  IN  A  RUBBER  FACTORT. 

Part  of  the  works  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
located  in  Hamilton  township,  just  east  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  the  morning  of  June  26.  The  por- 
tion destroyed  was  that  known  as  the  old  part.  Good  service 
was  rendered  by  the  company's  fire  apparatus,  which  had  the 
assistance  of  the  Trenton  fire  department  and  the  fire  equipment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  nearby.  The  departments 
damaged  were  those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  and 
solid  tires,  rubber  reclaiming  and  pressed  goods.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  mill  was  saved,  embracing  the  power  plant,  mill  and' 
calender  rooms,  hose  and  belt  departments,  receiving  and  ship- 
ping departments,  goods  warehouse,  and  chemical  laboratory. 
The  factory  was  closed  only  during  the  day  of  the  fire.  Tem- 
porary equipment  was  installed  for  some  departments  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  goods  have  been  manufactured,  orders  filled, 
and  the  entire  business  conducted  without  interruption.  It  is 
stated  that  the  inventory  in  progress  will  show  a  loss  probably 
not  exceeding  $40,000  or  $50,000.  Orders  have  been  placed  for 
new  machinery,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  fireproof,  concrete  and  steel  building,  to  replace  the  burnt 
departments,  and  while  about  it  the  company  decided  to  mate- 
rially increase  the  size  of  their  plant  by  putting  up  a  building 
100  X  120  feet,  two  or  three  stories  high,  which  will  give  em- 
ployment to  75  or  100  additional  men,  when  completed.  The 
name  of  the  company,  by  the  way,  has  just  been  changed  to 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co. 

BOSTON    BELTING    CO. 

There  has  been  no  change  as  yet  of  officers  of  the  Boston 
Belting  Co.  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  President  Forsyth, 
reported  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  Thomas  A.  Forsyth  was  chosen  as  a  director  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Francis  H. 
Stevens  continues  to  be  president  pro  tern,  and  this  organization 
is  expected  to  continue  until  the  annual  meeting,  late  in  the 
year. 

NEW    ENGLAND    RUBBER    CLUB— OUTING. 

The  yearly  midsummer  outing  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  July  13.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  securing  for  this  purpose  the  Riverside  Recrea- 
tion Grounds,  in  Weston,  on  the  Charles  river.  The  program 
will  include  golf,  baseball  and  other  games,  and  water  sports, 
followed  by  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 


MEXICAN    RUBBER    BURNED. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  have  changed  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  Thermoid  Rub- 
ber Co.     One  reason  is  that  the  old  title  was  a  misnomer,  since 


D  ECENT  forest  fires  in  the  hot  country  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
■*•  ^  Oaxaca  have  been  more  destructive  than  any  within  the 
memory  of  people  living  in  the  sections  affected,  according  to 
reports  which  come  out  of  the  rubber  planting  districts.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  several  months,  and  the  undergrowth  on 
plantations  was  parched  and  dry.  Not  only  have  many  rubber 
trees  been  injured  or  destroyed  which  were  nearing  a  tappable 
age,  but  much  sugar  cane  has  been  burned,  and  even  timber 
has  been  injured.  For  the  most  part  the  full  details  of  losses 
have  not  reached  the  headquarters  in  the  United  States  of  the 
various  rubber  planting  companies,  but  the  hope  is  entertained' 
that  the  losses  were  less  serious  than  indicated  in  the  reports 
telegraphed  from  Mexico.  The  belief  seems  general  that  even- 
where  rubber  fields  have  been  swept  by  the  fire,  the  roots  of  the 
trees  will  be  found  alive  and  that  new  vigorous  trees  may  be- 
expected  to  grow  up  from  these. 
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Rubber   Lined   Cotton    Fire    Hose. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  rubber-lined  cotton  fire  hose  was 
produced  by  coating  one  side  of  a  flat  woven  fabric,  similar 
to  a  cotton  belt  fabric,  with  rubber,  and  afterward  riveting 
the  edges  together  so  as  to  make  a  hose  tube.  Later,  the  same 
kind  of  hose  was  made  by  riveting  the  edges  of  uncoated  fabric, 
lining  the  fabric  tube  so  produced  by  drawing  a  rubber  tube 
through  it,  and  steaming  the  two  tubes  together. 

Earnest  endeavors  were  made  to  produce  a  rubber-lined  cotton 
fire  hose  with  the  aid  of  seamless  multiple  fabrics  woven  on 
straight  looms.  But  difficulties  of  producing  a  satisfactory  hose 
fabric  tube  which  would  sustain  high  pressures  by  weaving  it  in 
an  unnatural  flat  form  were  found  to  be  inherent  in  the  process, 
and  when  circular  woven  fabrics  appeared  the  flat  hose  process 
was   abandoned. 

When  the  "Eureka"  circular  woven  hose  was  brought  out  the 
patents  on  such  fabrics  were  infringed  by  parties  who  claimed 
that  the  patents  were  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  as  seamless 
multiple  fabrics  had  been  produced  on  straight  looms,  no  inven- 
tion was  required  to  produce  similar  fabrics  on  a  circular  loom. 
After  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  producing 
seamless  fire  hose  fabrics — namely,  by  weaving  in  expanded 
form  such  as  hose  assumes  when  in  use,  or  in  flat  form,  so  that 
fabric  is  necessarily  distorted  when  in  use — a  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  decided  that  the  circular  method  of  weaving  was  so 
far  superior  to  the  flat  that  the  advantages  entitled  the  inventor 
"to  the  benefits  of  all  good  results,"  and  (to  quote  from  the  de- 
cision) "that  this  is  considerable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
fire  hose  thus  constructed  has  driven  all  the  older  forms  from 
the  market."  The  victory  of  the  circular  method  was  so  com- 
plete that  there  were  no  more  efforts  to  produce  a  flat  woven, 
multiple  hose   fabric  for  many  years. 

In  October,  1875,  a  section  of  Eureka  fire  hose  was  tested  to 
700  pounds  without  injury — a  strength  before  unknown  in  fire 
hose — and  immediately  after  a  similar  section  was  submitted 
with  a  proposal  to  supply  5,000  feet  to  the  New  York  fire  de- 
partment. As  the  facilities  of  the  company  at  that  time  were 
limited,  the  proposal  was  made  for  but  5,000  feet,  though  the 
department  had  advertised  for  a  larger  amount,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  hose  over  the  leather,  riveted  cotton,  and  rubber 
hose  then  in  use  were  so  evident  that  not  only  was  the  5,000  feet 
ordered,  but  additional  orders  were  given  for  Eureka  with  suflS- 
cient  time  allowance  to  permit  of  its  production.  The  reputation 
of  Eureka  hose  was  at  once  established. 

In  1876,  after  an  investigation  of  the  merits  of  various  kinds 
of  fire  hose,  a  special  board  of  naval  officers  recommended  that 
"Paragon"  hose,  a  hose  similar  to  Eureka  except  that  it  is  of 
one  ply  less,  should  be  adopted  as  the  navy  department  standard. 
As  a  result  Paragon  was  used  exclusively  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment until  1885,  when  it  was  represented  to  the  government  that 
one  maker  should  not  have  a  monopoly  of  naval  hose  trade,  and 
the  business  was  thrown  open  to  public  bidding.  During  the  nine 
years  that  Paragon  was  supplied  there  was  no  complaint  what- 
ever from  the  department  of  unsatisfactory  hose — a  condition 
which  has  not  always  prevailed  since. 

Eureka  and  its  companion  Paragon  since  1875  have  gone  into 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  name 
"Eureka"  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  various  parts  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. Hose  of  the  same  make  is  also  extensively  used  by  rail- 
roads and  other  large  corporations.  Not  only  have  these  brands 
been  used  so  extensively,  but  by  reason  of  their  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  superior  quality  have  brought  good  prices,  proving 
that  it  was  merit  and  not  initial  cheapness  that  brought  the  de- 
mand. 


In  1903  appeared  the  first  so-called  "high  grade"  fire  hose 
.specification  of  the  New  York  fire  department,  and  with  the 
advent  of  such  specification  came  an  era  of  trouble  with  hose  in 
the  department.  This  specification  imposed  as  a  condition  that 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  2  inches  long  should  be  capable  of 
stretching  to  14  inches ;  then  when  immediately  released  and  a 
new  2  inches  marked,  this  2  inches  should  stretch  to  14  inches, 
and  after  being  held  for  ten  minutes  and  released,  the  marks 
should  return  within  ten  minutes  to  within  2l4  inches  of  each 
other.  In  more  or  less  modified  forms  those  requirements  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  When  the  first  specification  referred  to 
was  issued  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manufacturing  Co.  wrote  con- 
cerning it : 

We  h.ive  received  the  New  York  hose  specifications.  The  rubber 
specification  is  cxtr.iordinary.  It  does  '  not  seem  fair  that  hose  makers 
should  be  required  to  guarantee  hose  for  a  term  of  years,  and  yet  to 
put  into  it  linings  in  which  they  lack  confidence.  To  produce  the  cxtra- 
oi^dinary  degree  of  elasticity  and  resilience  that  this  specification  de- 
mands, considerations  of  durability  and  adaptability  of  the  rubber  for 
hose  lining  purposes  must  be  made  subservient  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing tubes  that  will  comply  with  excessive  laboratory  requirements. 
-  -  -  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  specification  will 
lead  to  no  gain  in  quality,  and  indeed,  to  the  probability  of  a  decrease 
in  durability,  beside  which  we  would  be  using  a  tube  which  has  never 
withstood  the  test  of  long  and  severe  service,  and  about  the  lasting 
qualities    of    which    we    would    therefore    know    comparatively    little. 

This  letter  may  now  be  considered  historic,  as  it  was  prophetic 
at  the  time  of  its  issue.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  criticisms  of 
hose  supplied  by  leading  manufacturers  to  the  New  York  fire  de- 
partment under  the  so-called  high  grade  specifications  were  caused 
by  the  compliance  of  such  manufacturers  with  arbitrary  and 
unpractical  requirements — a  compliance  that  invariably  increased 
the  cost  of  producing  the  hose  with  injury  to  the  product.  The 
original  belief  of  hose  manufacturers,  with  a  rubber  lining  tube, 
no  matter  how  good  the  quality  of  rubber  compound  may  be,  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  a  vulcanization  that  will  insure  a  strict 
compliance  with  stretch  and  return  requirements  that  existed  for 
several  years  in  New  York  department  specifications,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  the  department  with  rubber  linings 
made  to  conform  to  that  specification. 

If  a  manufacturer,  rather  than  to  decline  bidding  for  hose  con- 
tracts in  the  New  York  department,  consented,  no  matter  how 
reluctantly,  to  furnish  hose  under  such  specifications,  he  was  of 
course,  legally  responsible  for  any  defects  that  might  develop, 
even  though  they  were  directly  due  to  strict  compliance  with 
terms  of  specification  that  such  manufacturer  had  protested 
against,  but  certainly  there  is  some  question  as  to  his  moral 
obligation,  especially  when  it  is  tonsidered  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  furnish  hose  that  he  knew  to  be  right,  and  which 
would  have  brought  him  credit  instead  of  criticism,  and  which 
would  also  have  cost  less  to  produce  than  the  hose  which  he 
was  compelled  to  furnish  by  specification  requirements. 

When  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  rubber  fire  hose  possesses 
certain  advantages  over  cotton  hose,  it  evidently  is  forgotten  that 
the  hose  most  largely  used  in  the  best  fire  departments  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Eureka  hose  was  rubber,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  competition  with  rubber  hose  that  Eureka  made  its 
success  during  its  earlier  years;  and  also  that  Eureka  was  re- 
ceived and  used  with  equal  favor  in  the  warm  weather  of  the 
South  and  the  cold,  wintry  seasons  of  the  North.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  simply  because  "the  rubber  hose  cost  appreciably  more 
than  cotton  rubber  lined  hose"  that  rubber  hose  was  so  largely 
superseded,  for  in  those  early  days  Eureka  was  a  high-priced 
hose.  The  rubber  hose  of  those  times,  it  may  be  added,  was  gen- 
erally a  first  class  article  of  its  kind,  made  by  manufacturers  who 
aimed  to  produce  the  best  hose  that  could  be  produced. 
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With  regard  to  other  forms  of  cotton  hose  than  a  multiple 
woven  fabric — which  is  composed  of  two  or  more  plies  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  permit  the  removal  of  one  without  injury  to  another, 
and  yet  are  all  woven  together  into  a  solid  homogeneous  fabric 
— it  is  not  possible,  even  with  the  best  machinery,  to  secure  such 
uniformity  of  separately  woven  fabrics  as  is  regularly  secured 
hy  weaving  all  plies  simultaneously  by  one  operation  of  the 
loom.  In  the  case  of  the  solid  woven  hose  in  case  the  other 
ply  becomes  cut,  the  edges  are  bound  down  to  the  inner  ply  and 
do  not  readily  fray  out.  Again,  the  binder  warps  of  solid  woven 
hose  serve  to  carry  any  dampness  that  there  may  be  in  the  inner 
ply  to  the  outer  surface,  thereby  accelerating  the  drying  of  the 
hose. 

Some  years  ago  a  prominent  fire  chief  expressed  surprise  at  the 
-extent  of  the  plant  employed  by  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Manu- 
facturing Co.  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  hose,  and  the 
proof,  which  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  plant  affords, 
that  the  company  does  not  consider  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
Jiose  merely  a  talking  point  for  salesmen.  The  company's  anti- 
■septic  department  occupies  more  than  20,000  square  feet  of  floor 
area ;  it  has  an  extensive  equipment  of  dry  rooms,  and  machines 
.and  appliances  for  handling  the  hose  during  the  processes,  and 
.employ  a  considerable  force,  night  and  day,  to  do  its  work.  It 
•consumes  a  large  amount  of  expensive  materials.  The  company 
antiseptically  treats  all  of  its  fire  hose. 

The  process  employed  by  this  company  protects  the  fabric 
"by  removing  the  elements  within  the  cotton  that  tend  to  its 
decay,  so  that  fabrics  treated  by  it  are  softer  and  lighter  than 
before  treatment,  in  contrast  with  some  so-called  waterproof  and 
antiseptic  treatments,  which  not  only  stiffen  the  fabrics,  but  add 
to  their  weight  by  saturating  them  with  a  lot  of  low-priced 
materials.  More  than  34  years'  trial  of  the  Eureka  processes 
have  demonstrated  that  hose  receiving  ordinary  fire  department 
■care  is  effectually  protected  by  them  against  rot  and  mildew. 


A    CRUDE   RUBBER   LAWSUIT. 


A  CASE  decided  recently  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York — 
a  suit  brought  by  an  importer  of  rubber  against  a  manu- 
facturer, to  enforce  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  raw  material — 
•embodied  some  points  of  a  nature  to  be  of  interest  to  the  trade 
generally.  The  case  was  tried  before  a  jury,  which  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Counsel  for  the  defendant  moved  to 
■have  the  verdict  set  aside,  when  the  judge  called  for  briefs, 
rendering  some  weeks  later  a  decision  in  which  the  motion  was 
denied. 

The  defendant  questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a 
case  involving  a  "foreign"  corporation,  and  both  parties  to  this 
action   were  corporations  of  other  states.     The  court  construed 


the  New  York  statute  differently,  however,  and  was  guided  by 
precedents,  involving  cases  where  one  or  both  litigants  were 
foreign  corporations. 

The  court's  jurisdiction  was  further  questioned  on  the  ground 
that  if  any  contract  did  exist  for  the  sale  of  rubber  in  this 
case,  it  was  not  made  within  New  York,  and  that  any  action 
growing  out  of  such  contract  should  be  in  the  state  where  it 
was  made.  The  court  held  that  this  action  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  making  of  the  contract,  but  out  of  its  breach,  which  oc- 
curred in  New  York.  The  plaintiff  contracted  to  deliver  15 
tons  of  rubber  "ex  dock.  New  York,"  and  the  failure  of  the 
defendant  to  accept  it  there  constituted  a  breach  of  contract. 
Where  the  contract  was  made  was  immaterial. 

A  further  claim  of  the  defendant  company  was  that  its  offi- 
cial alleged  to  have  made  th©  contract  in  question — though 
president  of  the  corporation — lacked  authority  to  purchase  sup- 
plies without  the  cooperation  of  the  treasurer,  this  being  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  corporate  by-laws.  Counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  said,  in  his  brief: 

The  general  understanding  in  the  business  worlld,  to-day,  is  that  the 
president  of  a  corporation,  in  the  absence  of  specific  notice  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  regarded  as  possessing  such  authority  to  bind  his  company  as  the 
name  of  his  office  would  naturally  lead  one  to  suppose  he  possessed.  He  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  brief  quoted  from  a  decision  confirmed  by  the  New  York 
court  of  appeals  in  which  it  was  held : 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  business  corporation  cannot  by  its  by-laws  so  limit 
the  power  of  its  executive  officers  that  the  corporation  shall  not  be  liable 
for  ordinary  engagements  made  by  such  officers  in  the  transaction  of  the 
company's  business  with  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  such  limita- 
tion •  -  -  and  in  the  absence  of  express  notice,  a  person  dealing  with  such 
corporation  is  entitldd  to  assume  that  in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  its 
business  the  president  is  authorized  to  act  for  it  and  the  corporation  is 
liable  for  contracts  made  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

The  court  in  the  case  under  review  decided  in  accordance 
with  this  precedent. 

The  style  of  contract  submitted  by  the  plaintiff  company  as 
the  basis  of  its  action  was  that  customary  in  the  sale  of  crude 
rubber  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  importer  or  broker, 
on  a  printed  form,  delivers  to  the  buyer  a  memorandum  of  the 
grades  and  amount  sold,  price,  and  conditions  of  delivery  and 
payinent.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  buyer  to  confirm  such  con- 
tract, but  the  defendant  asserted  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
confirmation  no  legal  contract  existed.  The  court  held,  how- 
evei,  that  the  memorandum  of  sale  referred  to,  together  with 
certain  correspondence  which  ensued  in  this  case,  constituted  a 
valid  contract,  no  particular  form  being  essential. 


Send   for  Index    (free)   to  Mr.   Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding   Ingredients." 


Review   of  the   Crude    Rubber   Market. 


THE  entries  at  the  port  of  Para  for  the  crop  year  which  ends 
with  this  date,  of  rubber  of  all  grades  (including  caucho), 
appear  to  have  been  as  large  as  in  any  former  year,  if  not 
exceeding  all  records.  The  figures  for  the  last  year  are  available 
only  to  June  28,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  remaining  days  of  the 
month  brought  into  Para  enough  rubber  to  bring  the  total  for  the 
twelve  months  up  to  or  beyond  the  record  figure  of  1906-07.  The 
official  returns  for  several  years  past  have  been — 

1901-02  (0)1^30,000  1905-06  /oMi  34,490 

1902-03  29,850  1906-07  38,00s 

1903-04  36,580  1907-08  36,650 

1904-OS  33.060  1908-09  037.970 

[a — To  and  including  June  28.] 
Whatever  interest  these  figures   may  possess   from  any  other 
point  of  view,  they  afford  no  guide  to  the  tendency  of  prices  from 


year  to  year.  Else  the  large  production  of  the  past  season  might 
indicate  a  decline  in  prices,  whereas  the  quotations  at  this  date 
are  far  above  those  reported  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  the  Amazon 
regions,  one  suggestion  that  has  been  heard  may  have  some  per- 
tinence, namely,  that  the  steady  advance  in  the  consuming  markets 
for  some  months  past  has  stimulated  shipments  from  the  seringaes 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  smaller  stocks  than  usual  upriver. 
In  this  event  the  trade  will  be  obliged  to  depend  wholly  upon 
stocks  already  shipped  from  the  Amazon  while  awaiting  the  ne.xt 
crop,  the  first  returns  from  which  are  not  due  much  before  the 
end  of  summer. 

As  this  paper  goes  to'  press  cables  from  London  indicate  prices 
there  as  high  as  6s.  3j4rf.@6j.  4d.  [=$1.54]  for  Para  rubber,  and 
as  high  as  7  shillings  [=$1.70.3]  for  plantation,  smoked. 
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Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades, 
one  jear  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  June  29 — the  current  date: 

Para.  July  i, '08.  June  i, '09.  June  29. 

Islands,    fine,    new 87®  88  I3i@i32  I40@i4i 

Islands,    fine   old none  here  I32@i33  I43@i44 

Upriver,  fine,  new ,    93@  94  I34@I3S  I47@i48 

Upriver,  fine,  old 95@  96  I3S@I36  i49@iso 

Islands,  coarse,  new 44®  45  665<i@  67  68@  69 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  here  70®  71  7i@  -2 

Upriver,   coarse,   new 64®  65  98®  99  i04@ios 

Upriver,   coarse,   old none  here  none  here  none  here 

Cameta    ^^@.  78  8o@  81 

Caucho    (Peruvian),    ball..  SO®  51  87®  88  94®  95 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet..  62®  63  76®  ^^  80®  81 

Ceylon  (plantation), fine  sheet  i03®iO4  I3S@I36  iSS@is6 

African. 

Popori  ball,  prime. ..  .llo@lll  Massai,    red    io6®i07 

Lopori   strip,   prime...  — ® —  Soudan  niggers  ioi®iq2 

Aruwimi     @IOO  Cameroon  ball   74®  75 

Upper  Congo  ball,  red.i04®ios  Benguela    67®  68 

Ikelcmba    — ®  —  Madagascar,  pinky  . . .  98®  99 

Siera        Leone,        1st  Accra  flake  22@  23 

quality    Io6@l07 

Centrals. 

Esmeralda,  sausage   . .  90®  91      Mexican,   scrap    89®  90 

Guayaquil,    strip    77®  78      Mexican,  slab   65®  66 

Nicaragua,    scrap    ....  87®  88      Mangabeira,   sheet    . . .  61®  62 
Panama    67®  68      Guayulc    34®  35 

East  Indian. 

Assam     95®  96      Borneo    35@  45 

Pontianak    4^® 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine    6$90o      Uprivers,    fine 8$ooo 

Islands,  coarse  3$ooo      Upriver,  coarse   sfcoo 

Exchange   i.Sj'sd. 

New   York    Rubber   Prices    for    May    (New    Rubber). 

1909.  1908.  1907. 

Upriver,    fine    1.26(011.35  .83(31.94  I.i2(®i.i6 

Upriver,  coarse    96(^   .98  .58@.65  .88(3)  .92 

Islands,  fine    1.23(911.31  .80(^.90  1.10(^1.15 

Islands,  coarse    59@   -67  .43@-48  .62(3   .67 

Cameta   69@  .78  .48®. 57  .7o(a  .72 


New  York  Rubber  Prices  fob  April  (New  Rubber). 


1907. 

1. 15(311.18 
.91(31    .94 

I.l4@l.l6 
.66(^  .68 
.71®   .72 


1909.  1908. 

Upriver,   fine    1.21(^1.26  .78(31.84 

Upriver,  coarse    92{S  .96  -55(^-58 

Islands,  fine    I.l8@l.23  .75(^.80 

Islands,  coarse   56@   .59  .42@.44 

Cameta     63(?  .69  .44@.48 

NeTV  York. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street. 
New  York),  advises  as  follows:  "The  demand  for  commercial 
paper  has  continued  good  during  June,  but  the  supply  in  the 
rubber  line  has  been  rather  limited,  and  the  best  names  have 
sold  at  4^@4J4  per  cent.,  and  those  not  so  well  known  at 
S@zy2  per  cent. 

Rotterdam. 

The  new  supply  of  Congo  rubber,  mentioned  in  our  last  report, 
has  arrived  and  been  placed  on  the  market.  The  same  consisted 
of  about  i8,5cx)  kilograms  Upper  Congo  and  about  2,500  kilo- 
grams Congo  of  various  grades  and  was  sold  on  June  2  by  public 
inscription..  There  was  an  active  demand,  a  large  number  of 
firms  made  bids  and  the  competition  was  keen,  all  the  lots  being 
taken  at  prices  averaging  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  above  the-;ippraised 
value.  Two  small  lots  Java  plantation  rubber,  total  weight  650 
kilograms,  of  good  but  not  quite  prime  quality,  were  offered  at 
the  same  time  and  found  purchasers  at  about  10  per  cent,  above 
their  appraised  value.  A  further  lot  of  about  600  kilograms  of 
somewhat  inferior  quality  will  be  placed  on  the  market  on  the  9th. 

Batata. — Some  Surinam  leaf,  spot  goods,  changed  hands,  and 
the  old  crop  season  can  now  be  considered  exhausted.  The  first 
small  arrivals  of  the  new  crop,  shipped  under  contract,  are  ex- 
pected within  the  next  few  days.  Tli^re  were  no  arrivals  of 
Venezuela  block.  a.  knottenbelt  &  co. 

Rotterdam,    June    8,     1909. 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho). 

New  York. 

Fineand                   Total      Total  Total 

Medium.    Coarse.     1909.        1908.  1907. 

Stocks,  April  30.. /(j»i     384          159     =       543          357  277 

Arrivals,  May   554          508     =     1062         1506  1175 

Aggregating  938  667     =     1605         1863         1452 

Deliveries,  May 816  605     =     1421         1493         1083 

Stocks,  May  31 122  621     —      184  370  36<> 

Para.  England. 

1909.    1908.    1907.  1909.    1908.    1907. 

Stocks,  April  30 tons      935     1040      510  720    2005      9501 

Arrivals,  May   1370     1955     1765  830      700      910 

Aggregating     2305    2995    2275        1550    2705     i860' 

Deliveries,  May   1750    2360    1670         950    mo      8oO' 

Stocks,    May   31 555      635      605  600     1595     1060 

1909.  1908.  1907. 

World's  visible  supply.  May  31 tons       2,367  3,469  3,091 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  May  31 29,040  28,420    30,460 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 7,540  6,370  5,960 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  May  31         481  750  498' 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  May  31....          542  424  835 

African  Rubbers. 

New  York  Stocks  (in  Tons). 

January  i,   1908 156  October  i,   1908 134 

February     i 224  November    i 134 

March      l 123  December   1 179 

April    1 201  January   i,   1909 156 

May    1 165  February    i 157 

June   1 446  March    i 200 

Ju'y    1 334  April    1 178 

August    1 145  May   i 268 

September    1 133  June     1 156 

Li-verpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [June  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — With  declining  receipts  and  more  trade  demand,  especially 
from  America,  a  large  business  has  been  done  at  advancing  prices,  anid  the 
price  of  fine  has  advanced  fully  y/2d.  per  pound.  .Ml  present  appearances 
point  to  a  still  further  advance  in  values,  as  the  Manaos  price  is  above  the 
parity  of  price  ruling  here,  with  an  active  demand.  New  York  is  also 
strong  and  active.  Until  the  receipts  of  the  new  crop  make  themselves  felt, 
there  does  not  seem  much  likelihood  of  any  decided  fall  in  values. 

Rubber   Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  April  and  ten  months  of  the  crop  season  for  three 
years   [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]  : 


1909. 

Rio   Purus-.\cre    tons  545 

Rio    Madeira    141 

Rio  Jurua   280 

Rio    Javary-Iquitos    96 

Rio    Solimoes    35 

Rio    Negro    72 

Total     1,169 

Caucho     781 


■-^PRIL.- 
1908. 

1907. 

, July-April, 

l908-'9.      J907-'8.    1 

r9o6'7- 

432 

634 

8,411          8,561 

7,880- 

302 

318 

2.935          2,898 

3.273 

541 

871 

3,966          3,930 

4.633 

72 

115 

2.414          2,496 

2,811 

29 

48 

980           1,107 

903 

100 

77 

555             541 

60} 

1,476 

2,063 

19,261        19.533 

20,103 

792 

753 

5,820         5,439 

4,s8!f 

Total     1,950       2,268       2,816       25,081       24,972       24,69r 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — show  an  advance  since  last  month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic 95^@  9Va 

Old   rubber  boots   and   shoes — foreign 9^@  95^ 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires   6f^®  61/2- 

.'Vutomobilc    tires    6-)4@  6"/^ 

Solid  rubber  wagon  and  carriage  tires 7    @  7^ 

White   trimmed   rubber    9^i@io 

Heavy    black    rubber    5fi®  6^ 

Air   brake   hose    4'/4®  4/4 

Garden   liose    2%@  2j^ 

Fire   and    large   hose    3i^@  zH 

Matting    i^@  154 
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IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  IVeights  in  Founds.] 

May  25. — By  the  steamer  Horatio  from  Manaos  and 


Importers.  Fine. 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  149,600 

General    Rubber    Co 20,300 

Poel    &   Arnold 32,300 

C.  P.  dos  Santos 34,600 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 21,100 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 10,700 

E^dmund  Reeks  &   Co 


Medium. 
30,800 
5.400 
2,200 
4,600 
1,800 


Coarse. 

50,600 
42,900 
21,900 
9i40o 
31.700 
33.000 
17,800 


Caucho. 
1,700  ^ 
33,300  = 
23.400  = 

8,400  = 


Total   268,600      44.800    207,300      66,800  = 

June  4. — By  the  steamer  Dentstan,  from  Manaos  and 


Pocl    &    Arnold 204,500 

New   York   Commercial   Co.  134,700 


95,800 
32.900 


96,700 
61,100 


49,600  = 

12,200  = 


Para: 

Total. 

232,700 
101,900 
79,800 
57.000 
S4.600 
43.700 
17,800 

587*500 
Para: 

446,600 
240,900 


General  Rubber  Co 66,100 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 17,500 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 8,200 

C.    P.    dos   Santos 32,200 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 6,100 


13.600 


7,700 
1,800 


67,700 
69,300 
53.500 
2,000 
10,600 


4,900  ^ 
15,800  = 


152,300 
102,600 
61,700 
41,900 
18,500 


Total    469,300     151,800     360,900       82,500=  1,064,500 

June  14. — By  the  steamer  Cearense,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Poel    &    Arnold 156,900 

New   York    Commercial    Co.  82,600 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn 26,900 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 68,900 

General  Rubber  Co 300 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 28,000 

Edmund   Reeks  &   Co 3,600 

Crossman  &   Van   Sicklen..  s,ioo 


72,900 
24,500 
3.800 
6,000 
1,400 
6,100 
300 
3,300 


106,700 

38,900 

160,000 

94,400 

51,800 

2,300 
14.500 

1,800 


16,900  ^ 
158,200  = 


353.400 

304,200 

190,700 

169,300 

53,000 

36,400 

18,400 

10,200 


Total     372,300     118,300     470,400     175,400^  1,136,400 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 
May  29. — By  the  Cam/'onja=Liverpool: 
New     York     Com.     Co.      ( Fine)      33 ,000 
New    York    Com.    Co.     (Coarse)        9,000 

Livesey    &    Co.     (Coarse) 22,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 11,000         75. 500 

MJvy  2y. — By  the  Ma}estic=ljondon: 
Poei   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 22,500 

June    1. — By  the   /oac/ie^M^Mollendo: 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.   (Caucho) 13,500 

June   i. — By  the  Minyietonka=ljondon: 
General  Rubber  Co.    (Coarse) 45, 000 

June  2. — By  the    Caronio^Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 44.500 

New    York    Com.    Co.     (Fine) .  .      13,500 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 107,000       165,000 

June  3. — By  the   Caracay=Bolivar. 
General   Export   Co.    (Fine) 40,000 

June  4. — By  the  Z,KirM«ia=Liverpool: 
New  York   Commercial  Co.    (Fine) 28,000 

June  4. — By  the  Lmco/K—Hamburg: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 22,500 

June  7. — By  the  Cf(fWc=Liverpool: 
New  York  Com.  Co.  (Fine)....     80,000 
New  York  Com.  Co.    (Coarse)  .  .      22,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 22,000 

Livesey    &    Co.     (Coarse) 13,500 

Rubber  Import  Co.   (Coarse) 11,500 

Poel    &   Arnold    (Caucho) 22,500        171,500 

June  8. — By   the  Kroonland— Antwerp : 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 11,500 

June  9. — By  the  B/Kec/ier=Hamburg: 
W.  L.  Gough  &  Co.  (Fine. . . .  7,000 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 15,000         22,000 

June  ii. — By  the  M auretania==L\\ erpooX: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 93,000 

New  York  (Zom.   Co.   (Fine)....      33,000        126,000 

June  14. — By  the  La/'/aHrf=Antwerp: 
W.    L.    Gough    Cx).     (Fine) 11,500 

June  15. — By  the  5'Mriwa«t=Bolivar: 
General  Export  Co.  (Fine)....  20,000 
General    Export    Co.    (Coarse)..     22,500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co.     (Fine). 31,000 

American  Trading  Co.  (Fine)..  5,500 
American  Trading  Co.    (Coarse)        s.ooo         84,000 

June    16. — By   the   CarmaMW= Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Fine) 240,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 50,000 

New  York  Com.  Co.  (Fine)....  70,000 
New  York  Com.  O.  (Coarse)..  22,000 
Livesey   &    Co 11,500       393,500 

June  19. — By  the  Caw/'aKta=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Oarse) 4,000 

New  York  Com.  Co.    (Coarse)..      11,000  15,000 

June  21. — By  the  C/ez/e/an(i=Hamburg: 

Poel    &    Arnold    (Coarse) 10,000 

New  York  Com.  Co.    (Fine)....        2,500  12,500 

OTHER  NEW  YORK  ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

[*This  sign,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Cen- 
trals, (denotes  Guayule  rubber.] 

Pounds. 

May  24. — By  the  Morro  Cajt/?=Frontera: 

E.    Steiger   &   Co 4,500 

Graham,   Hinkly   &   Co 2.500 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,500 

W.     L.     Wadleich 1,500 

E.    N.    Tibbals    Co 1 ,000 

General     Export    Co 1,000  13,000 

May  25. — By  the  JWan^a«i//o:=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     *  110,000 

J^ew  York  Commercial  Co •35,000     •145,000 


May  26.— By  the  Panam^r=:Colon: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 8,000 

Mecke    &     Co i  roo 

Roldan   &    Van   Sickle    ijooo 

May  26.— By  the  Knutsford—Uaccio: 
A.   D.   Hitch  &  Co 

May  26.— By  El  Z?i*<i=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *i75,ooo 

May  27.— By  the  rogw^rrColombia: 

A.   Held    5^500 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 3,000 

For  Europe    g,ooo 

May  27.— By  the  Antmes=NGw  Orleans: 

Silverstein   &  Kellog 1,000 

Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co 1,000 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co r.ooo 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 1,000 

May  28.— By  the  A/f.Wco=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 3,500 

A.   Klipstein  &  Co 1,500 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,000 

Isaac   Kubie    Co i  ,000 


10,500 


11,500 


17.500 


8,000 


May    29.— By   El    Ci"i=GaIveston : 

Edward    Maurer     15,000 

For    Akron,    0 22,500 

June   1.— By  the  Cavour^Bahia: 

New    York    Commercial    Co. 17000 

A.    D.    Hitch    &    Co 8,000 

J.  H.   Rossback  &   Bros 7,000 

Poel    &    Arnold 10,000 

June  1. — By  the   f^igt'/ancto^^Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     *67, 000 

Poel  &  Arnold    *35,ooo 

June  1. — By  the  Z^ent^e-r^rGalveston: 
Poel  &  Arnold 

June  i.— By  the  /oac/tem=Colon: 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 2,500 

Mecke   &   Co..^ 2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 


Kunhardt  &  Co.  . . . 
Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 
A.  Santos  &  Co.  . . 
J.  S.  Sambraide  .  . . , 
Brandon    &    Bros...., 


13.000 

June  2. — By  El  P(Mo=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber   Co "450,000 

June  2. — By   the  Advance=Co\on: 

Pablo     Calvet     Co 4,500 

Demarest    Bros.    &     Co 3,500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,000 

Elias   &   Abdoa 2,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,500 

H.  Mann  &  Co 1,500 

Isaac    Kubie    &    Co 1,000         17,000 

June  4. — By  the  Li«co/n=:Hamburg: 
George  A,   Alden   &   Co 10,000 

June  5. — By  the  FMmMrt=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer    *9o,ooo 

Interior  Points    "50,000     "140,000 

June   5. — By   the   Mo«terey=Frontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack 9,000 

Strube    &    Ultze    6,500 

E.    N,    Tibbals    &    Co 4.500 

E.    Stuger    &    Co 4,000 

Isaac    Kubie    &    Co 3,000 

General    Export    Co 2,500 

H.     Marquardt    &     Co 2,000 

American     Trading     Co 1.500         33/)oo 

June   7. — By  the  /4//tti«co=Colon: 

G.     Amsinck     &     Co 4.500 

Mecke    &     Co 3.500 

J.     S.     Sambraide 1.500 

Fidanque    Bros.    &    Co 1,000 

Meyer    Hecht    1,000  11,500 

June   9. — By    the    Bra£<?j=jGalveston: 
Poel    &    Arnold     ^45,000 


June    9. — By  the   Antillesc=Nev   Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 3,500 

Graham  Hinkly  &  Co 1,000  4i5oo 

June  9. — By  El  Afonte=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.   *45,ooo 
For  Canada *3St000       *8o,ooo 

June    9. — By   the   ^ornio^Greytown: 

G.     Amsinck     &     Co 20,000 

A.    Rosenthal    &    Sons 4,000 

J,    J.    Julia    &    Co 2,000 

Mecke    &    Co 2,500 

A.    M.    Capen's    Sons 2,000 

Hy.  Mann  &  Co 2,000 

J.    A.    Pauli    &    Co 2,000 

Suzarte    &    WTiitney    i.Soo 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1,500         37.500 

June    10. — By    the    Voltaire^Bahia.: 

New  York  Commercial  Co 11,500 

Poel    &    Arnold 11,500 

J.    H.    Rossback    &    Bro 11 ,000         34,000 

June   12. — By  the  Me'nrfa=Frontera: 

Harburger  &   Stack 13,000 

E.    N.    Tibbals    &    Co 2,500 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 2,500 

E,    Steiger    &    Co 1,000  19,000 

June    14. — By   the   Co/<?H=:Colon: 

Piza  Nephews  &  Co 4,000 

G.   Amsinck   &   Co 2,500 

Hy.  Mann  &  Co 1,500 

Silva,    Bussenius    &    Co 1,500 

Delima,  Cortessoz  &  Co 1,000  10,500 

June   14. — By  the  Cienfuegos^^Tampico: 

Poel    &    Arnold *45,ooo 

Edward  Maurer *4o,ooo 

New   York   Commercial   Co "45,000     •130,000 

June  14. — By  the  iWom«5=New  Orleans: 

Hy.  Mann  &  Co 5,000 

A.    N.     Rotholz     2,000  7.500 

June  16. — By  the  Aug.  rFi7/e»t=Colon: 

A.  Santos  &  Co 2,000 

Fruit    Despatch    Co 1,500 

Suzarte   &    Whitney    1,000 

Rosenthal     &     Sons     1,000 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 1,500  7,000 

June  18. — By  the  Manrani;/o=Tampico: 

Edward    Maurer     •175,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    "50,000     ^225, 000 

June  18. — By  El  Ctd=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican   Rubber  Co "95,000 

June  19. — By  the  Morro  Castle— Mexico: 

Harburger    &    Stack 2,500 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co i.soo 

J.    Kubie    &    Co i,Soo 

Edwaild    Maurer     1,000  6,500 

June  19. — By  the  Byron^Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold 42,000 

New    York    Commercial    Co....     23,000 

A.    Hirsch    &    Co 22.500 

J.   H.    Rossback  &  Bros 18,000 

A.    D.   Hitch  &   Co 5,000       1X0,500 

June    21. — By   the   Pa»Ki>n.a=Colon: 

G.     Amsinck     &     Co 5,000 

Mecke     &    Co z,ooo 

Roldau    &    Van     Sickle 3,000 

Wessels.   Kulemkampf   Co 1,500 

Eggers     &     Heinlein i.soo 

Henry    Mann    &    Co 1,500 

T.    S.    Sambrade    &    Co 1,000 

Delima,    Cortessoz    &    Co 1,000  16,500 

June  21. — By  El  Pfl5o=Galveston: 
Continental -Mexican  "Rubber  Co.  •70,000 
Edward    Maurer     •25,000       •95,000 

June  21. — By  the  Comaj=New  Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 1,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.   Co....        1,000  2,000 

AFRICAN.  Pounds. 

May  22. — By  the   FicforttJ=Hamburg: 
General     Rubber     Co... 9,000 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


^ 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


v_ 


^^fj^a^scuJliaAe^ 


SdrrAOars:- 

VWLPOLE  RUBbER  WORKS  — 
WALPOLE  VARNISH  WORKS. 

EUCTRIC  INSULATION  LABOHATORY 


WE  ARE  OEEERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  /^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


HYDRO-CARBON 


One  that  under  chemical  analysis  tests  99.84  per  cent,  pure; 
that  runs  absolutely  uniform  in  quality;  that  did  not  oxidize 
when  subjected  to  the  elements  for  three  years  on  the  roof 
of  our  factory,  although  the  iron  pan  in  which  it  was  placed 
was  so  affected  that  nothing  but  a  few  scales  of  rust  was 
left ;  besides,  the  pan  became  so  "rubbery"  that  the  cakes 
of  Hydro-carbon  were  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  in  the 
way  of  causing  them  to  melt  and  lose  their  original  shape,  though  the  test  lasted  three  summers.  With  the  temperature  at  4°  F. 
the  material  has  practically  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  as  in  midsummer.  It  works  best  in  compounding  on  red  hot  mill  rolls, 
not  sticking  as  mixed  or  blended  Hydro-carbons  do,  but  instead  is  absorbed  readily  by  the  compound;  its  use  tends  to  decrease 
the  time  necessary  to  mill  a  batch,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  rich  in  hydrogen  and  adds  that  element  to  a  shoddy  which  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  perfect  revulcanization.  It  is  a  direct  aid  to  stocks  run  through  a  tubing  machine  and  assists  in  calendering.  Fin- 
ished goods  of  which  it  is  a  part  feel  more  "rubbery"  and  have  longer  life  than  goods  made  without  it. 

"Pretty  near  ideal,"  you  say.  Yes,  but  our  MALTHA  Hydro-carbon  is  doing  this  for  some  of  the  largest  rubber  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country  every  day.  May  we  not  send  you  a  free  working  sample  to  try  out  and  prove  it  for  yourself?  Write 
to-day. 

AMERICAN  WAX  CO.,    -     Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


\Kr\ 


MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


IM 


T«l«^raphic  Addraaa, 
"CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Corilandf  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention    7  he    India    Rubber    World   when    you    write. 
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QUAYU 


Made   by   mechanical    process   only,  of    strictly    fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


The   recognized   Standard,   practically   clean,  containing  less   resin   and 
having  greater   tensile   strength   than   any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use-  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    NAURER 

97    Wafer    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Mention    Tin   India   Rubber   World   when   you    write. 
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May  22. — By  the  £ri>o=: Lisbon : 
General    Rubber    Co 

May  24. — By  the  Arabic=lAVCTpoo]: 
Poel    &   Arnold    

May    26. — By   the    VaderIand=AntvieTp: 
A.   T.   Morse   &   Co 

May  28. — By  the  F/orida^Havre: 
Livescy    &    Co 

May    29. — By    the    Ca»ipfl«ia=Liverpool : 
Pocl    &    Arnold     

May  29. — By  the  Pfmijj'/z'onia=HamburK 

Rubber    Trading    Co 16,000 

\V.  L.  iGough  &  Co 8,000 

June    i. — By    the    Cf/fic=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber   Co 

June  i. — By  the  Z«/r)iirf=Antwerp: 

\V.    L.    Cough    Co 20,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &   Co 11,000 

June  i. — By  the  C/iicago=Havre: 
George    A.    Alden    &    Co 

June   2. — By   the   CaroMMi=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold 20,000 

General    Rubber    Co 22,500 

Livesey    &     Co 9,000 

June  4. — By  the   /.i'ic-<?/H=Hamburg; 

Poel     &     Arnold 35, 000 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 15,000 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 8,000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5,000 

June  7. — By  the  Ce<fric=Liverpool : 

Poel     &     Arnold 56,000 

General     Rubber     Co 90,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 11,000 

Livesey   &   Co 6,500 

June  7. — By  the  Ot'peburg='Lishon: 
Gene  ral    Rubber    Co 

June    7. — By   the   CiHcm«o(i=::Hainburg: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 22,500 

Rubber     Trading     Co 10,000 

Livesey    &    Co 7,000 

June   8. — By   the  /CrooH/(j«d=:Antwerp: 

Poel     &    Arnold 45.000 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 44,000 

tjeorge  A.    Alden   &   Co 11,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,500 

June  g. — By  the  B/uef/ifrrrHamburg: 


56,000 


31.000 
1 1,000 

51.500 

63,000 

163,500 
56,000 


A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.. . 
C'cneral    Rubber    Co. 


....        45,000 
14,000 

June    11. — By   the  LoKiJi'aH(i=Havre: 
Poel    &    .Arnold     


June    11. — By   the   Maurelania^'LiveTpool: 

George    A.   .Mden    &    Co 33,500 

Poel    &   .Xrnold    11 .000 

June    12. — By    the   Ameriku=llamh\3rg: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 11,500 

Poel    &    Arnold     13.500 

A.  T.   Morse  &   Co 11,000 

June    14. — By   the   Ba;(iV=Liverpool: 
General    Rubber    Co 56,000 

June   14. — By   the  Savoie='iiavTc: 
George  A.  Alden  &  .Co 

June  14. — By  the  Lat>Iand=AntweTp: 
George  A.   Alden   &  Co 85,000 


Poel    &    Arnold 


45,000 


Joseph    Cantor     11,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7,000        148.000 

June    16. — By   the   Cor»ui« ia=Liverpool: 

Poel    &    .'Vrnold     65,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 7,000         72,000 

June   19. — By   the  Comf oiito=Liverpool: 
Poel    &   Arnold    11,000 

June  21. — By  the  C;«'Wotid=Hamburg : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 30,000 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 7.000 

Rubber    Trading     Co 8,000 

W.   L.   Gbugh   Co 5.000         50,000 

June   21. — By  the  /Jrabic=Liverpool: 

General    Rubber    Co 56,000 

Rubber   Import  Co 4.500         60,500 

June  21. — By  the  K(i(i?WiiMd=.\ntwerp: 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 40.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000 

Raw    Products    Co 4.S00 

George    .\.    Alden    &    Co 4.500         58.000 

June  22. — By  the  A/cj:tc:o=Bordeaux: 

Robinson    &    Co 11,500 

II.   A.   Gould  Co 11.500 

Livesev     Sr     Co 13.500 

Genera'l    Rubber   Co 5.000         4".50o 

EAST    INDLAN. 
["Denotes    plantation    rubber.] 

Pounds. 
May    24. — By   the   St.   LoMiJ=London: 

New   York    Commercial    Co '22,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    *i3.5oo         35.500 

May  25. — By  the  Minneapolis— London: 
General    Rubber    Co 22,500 

May  25. — By  the  Albenga=SmzapoYe: 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 22.500 

George  A.    Alden    Co 4,5oo         27.000 

May   27. — By  the  JWo/ej/tc=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold *i5.5oo 

May    27. — By    the    Ko!>m^o=Colombo: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co *i8,ooo 

New  York  Commercial  Co *7.5oo         25,500 

June    1.— By   the  Plnladelplna='Loniion: 
New    York    Commercial    Co....    *39,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold    *i3.5oo 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co i3,50o         66,000 

June   1. — By   the  iVfin«Wa*o=:London: 
General    Rubber    Co =0,000 

June  i. — By  the  .Z<rc/a"i/=Antwerp: 
A.    T.    Morse   &    Co *<i.o"o 

June  2. — By  the  Oceanic    London: 

A.    T.    Morse    &    Co "22.500 

Poel     &     Arnold      *4.5oo 

H.  A.  Gould  &  Co "2,000         29.000 

June  7. — By  the  St.  Paul=London: 

New   York   Commercial   Co "40.000 

Poel     &     Arnold...: *13.500  53.50-0 

June  8. — By  the   MiiiHe(t>iifra=London: 

36,000     General    Rubber    Co "40,000 

General     Rubber     Co 13.500 

Robinson    &    Co 7.00O  60.500 

June  ii. — By  the  G«i/io=CoIombo: 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co 

June   14. — By  the  New  Kor*=London: 

New    York    Commercial    Co "55,000 

Poel     &     .\rnold      "60,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co *i3.5oo     •118,500 


June   14. — By  the  RannefeIs^Co\omho: 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co *5,5oo 

New   York   Commercial   Co "4,500       "lo.ooo 

June    14. — By   the   Z.o^/aHd=Antwerp; 
New    York     Commercial     Co "22,500 

June   15. — By  the  ,\f in«e/ia^a=I>ondon : 
General  Rubber  Co "22,500 

June  21. — By    the   St.   Lout^=London: 

New   York   Commercial   Co "22,500 

A.   T.   Mor«e  &   Co "2,500 

Livesey    &    Co "2,000       "27,000 

June  16. ^By  the  Carma«ia=Liverpool: 
Poel  &   Arnold    9,000 

June  21. — By  the   lVashington='Rrcmcn: 
New    York    Commercial    Co "7,000 

GuttaJelutonc. 
May    25. — By   the   /I/6cMj;a=Singapore: 

Ileabler     &     Co 325,000 

George  A.   Alden  &   Co 325,000 

Poel    &    .Arnold    225,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 55.000       930,000 

June   10. — By   the   Norman   Pri«ce=Singapore: 

George  A.   .Mden   &   Co 200,000 

Ileabler    &    Co 115,000       315.000 

GUTTAPERCHA. 

Pounds. 

May  25. — By  the  Albenga    Singapore: 
Heabler  &  Co 50,000 

May  29. — By  the  /'e>iiii3'/t'aMiVi=Hamburg: 

E.    Oppenheim     19.000 

June  10. — By  the  Bleucher=li3mh\irg: 

E.    Oppenheim    11 .000 

Balata. 
May    21.  —  By    the    G>ciia<ia=Trinidad: 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co 2,500 

J.  A.   Pauli  &  Co 2,000  4.500 

June  i. — By  the  P/n7(ide//;/n"a=London : 
W.    L.    Gough    Co 5.500 

June    i. — By   the   Copf fnain*=Demerara : 
George    A.    ,\Iden    &    Co 9,000 

June    15. — By  the   5'HriHa«t=:Bolivia: 
For     Europe     35.ooo 

June  21. — By  the   .\/f j:ico=Havre : 
C.  P.  dos  Santos 11.500 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

Port    of    New     York — .'\pril. 

Imports:  Pounds.  Value. 

India-rubber     5,372. 505     $4,085,511 

Balata      12,508  5,496 

Gutta-percha      24,612  7.1 '5 

Gutta-jelutong    (Pontianak).  4,791,207  179.306 

Total     10,200,832  $4,277,428 

Exports: 

India-rublK-r      69,010  $58,811 

Reclaimed    rubber    53, '61  6.992 

Rubber  scrap  imncrted    1,511,278  $110,196 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

May    4. — By    the    .yai-;ic»i=Liverpool : 
George  A.   Alden  &  Co.    (African) 


PARA  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER,  MAY, 


NEW   YOKK. 

EXPORTERS.  line. 

Gruner   &    Co 105,927 

E.  Pinto  .-Mves  &  Co 27,030 

Adelbert  H.   Alden 65,685 

J.     Marciues     10,540 

Alves   Braga  &   Co 

Gordon   &  Co 770 

R.  O.  .\hlers  &  Co 12,685 

R.   Suarez  &  Co 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 10,200 

Mello  &  Co 

De  Lagotellerie  &  Co 15,330 

Leite  &   Co 

Scholz,  Hartje  &  Co 

Braga   Sobriuho   &   Co 

Itacoatiara,    direct 

Manaos,  direct    241,584 

Iquitos,  direct 


Medium. 
49,162 


14,672 
2,210 


3,68s 


Coarse. 
48,981 
58,740 
32,769 
72.930 


Caucho. 

23,238 

22,770 

5,149 


52,326 


13.530 
1.004 
5.940 


53,747        120,970 


97.529 


Total. 

227.308 

108,540 

118,275 

85,680 


1909  (IN  KILOGRAMS). 

EUROPE. 

Medium. 
12.304 


52,496 
12,685 

23,730 

20,019 

5,940 

513,830 

Fine. 

107,085 
49,810 
29.540 
36,040 
59.229 
17,637 
50,227 
39,275 
22,950 
7.412 


7,602 
2,720 
9,648 
4,230 

114 
680 


Coarse. 

12.290 

13.860 

8.992 

26,400 

20,303 

4.883 

3.545 

2.341 

11.880 

3.720 


Caucho. 

164,731 
38.610 
40,710 


1.984 


1,863 

106,006 

7.643 


695 


2,502 


17,249 
17,010 
25.945 
24.478 

14.528 

3,809 


Total. 
296,410 
102.280 
86.844 
65,160 
106,429 
43.760 
79.7'7 
66,208 
35.5'0 
25,960 


54 

12,944 

494 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


May 489.751 

April 707.343 

March 786.778 

February 1,188.074 

January 1,036,998 


123,476 

407.190 

148,686 

1,168.503 

536,701 

5'"»«5 

125,604 

619.433 

433.941 

1,896,321 

1,044,128 

188,500 

134.535 

486,099 

523.316 

■  ,930,728 

1,044,496 

■  93.07> 

218,475 

598,018 

483.843 

2,488,410 

869,658 

202,450 

218,053 

639.306 

324.149 

2,218,506 

■,521,113 

154,401 

5.915 

1,486  586 

23,782  357.623 

3.593  96,719 


808,213 
876,534 
846, 1 80 
615,827 
775.642 


139.577 
245.423 
378,918 
405,838 
365,35' 


8,990 

5,9 '5 

3.989 

500.355 

108.449 

1.353.976 
2.354.585 
2.462,665 
2,093,773 
2,816,507 


TOTAL. 

523.718 

210.820 

205,119 

150,84a 

106,429 

96,256 

92,402 

66,208 

59.240 

25,960 

20,019 

8,990 

5.940 

S.915 

3,989 

i.ot  4.185 

108,449 

2.704,479 
4.250.906 
4.393.393 
4.582.183 
5.035.0IJ 
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Ani'merp. 

The  regular  monthly  rubber  inscription  was  set  for  June  30 
— too  late  for  a  report  in  this  issue.  It  was  expected  that  about 
500  tons  would  be  offered.  At  the  preceding  sale,  on  May  27,  the 
offerings  and  sales  compared  as  follows : 

Offered.  Sold. 

Congo    sorts    kilos     229,401  181,086 

Other  sorts   68,953  41.514 

Total      298,354  222,600 

There  was  a  good  strong  demand  and  a  rise. in  price  of  about 
50  centimes  per  kilogram  [4y2  cents  per  po^nd].  Plantation 
rubber  was  very  active. 


Antioerp. 

Rubber  Arriv.\ls  from  the  Congo. 
May  24. — By  the  steamer  Leopoldville: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africane)    kilos   120,000 

"  (Chemins  de   fer  Grands   Lacs)       2,300 

"  (Societe  Abir) 

"  (Comite   Special   Katanga) 

Societe   Coloniale  Anversoise (Beige  du  Haut   Congo) 

"  (Cie.    du   Lomami) 

"  (Cie.     du     Kasai) 

"  (Lulonga) 


"  (Sud     Cameron) 

Societe   (jenerale   de   Commerce (Lobay) 

L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde 

M.    S.    Cols 


600 

4,000 

1,150 

2,550 

•  03,500 

80 

10,500 

14,300 

6,200 

4,000 

1,600 


270,689 


Rubber   Statistics  for  May. 

Details.  1909.  1908.  1907. 

Stocks,  April  30.  .tiVoi  607,787  717,913  461,573 

Arrivals  in  May 515,061  415,404  644,324 

Congo  sorts 442,098  337,368  557ii36 

Other  sorts 72,963  78,036  87,188 

Aggregating   1,122,848  1, 133.317  1.10S.897      ".537.217 

Sales  in  May 433,610  361.740  352,983        811,966 


igos. 
635,875 
287,333 
214.75J 

72,58a 

923.208 
576,104 

Stocks,  May  31 689,238        771.577        752,914        725,251        347,104 


1906. 
880,458 
656.759 
536,564 
120.195 


Arrivals  since  Jan.  1..    1,973,430     2,144,762     2,281,955     2,728,448 

Congo  sorts 1,443,130     1,859,791     1,938,228     2,110,079 

Other  sorts 530.300        284,971        343.727        618.369 


2,220,288 

1.757.649 

462,639 

Sales  since  Jan.    1....    1,879,927     2,380,079     2,187,225     2,738.384     2,414,545 

Plantation  Rubber. 

Exports  from  the  Far  East. 

From  Ceylon — January  i  to  May  17 : 
1909 pounds    355,965 

1908     239,017 

1907     167,063 

From  Singapore — January  i  to  May  s : 

1909    pounds    923,511 

1908     653,233 

1907     413,834 

From  Penang — Jaunary  i  to  April  18: 

1909    pounds    982,564 

1908     347,092 

1907     46,961 

[Increase   from   1907  to   1908  for  corresponding  periods,  97.3 
per  cent. ;  increase  1908  to  1909,  82.4  per  cent.] 


Plantation  Yields  (in  Pounds). 


1908. 


7,423 


Bukit  Rajah  Rubber  Co. : 
May     

Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co. : 
Two  months  to  May  31 34,726 

Lanadron  Rubber  Estates: 
Five  months  to  May  31 62,918 

Federated  (Sclanger)  Rubber  Co.: 
Two  months  to  May  31 6,789 

Pataling  Rubber  Estates  Syndicate : 
Five  months  to  May  31 25,048 

Linggi  Plantations: 
May     15,500 

Perak  Rubber  Plantations: 
Two  months  to  May  31 3,690 

Consotidatted  Malay  Rubber  Estates: 
Five  months  to  May  31 30,743 

Kuala  Lumpor  Rubber  Co. : 
Eleven  months  to  May  31 

P.  P.  K.  {Ceylon)  Estates: 
May    2,334 


1909. 

19,723 

49,198 

84,666 

14,494 

49,399 
43,000 
12,696 

67,78s 

172,710 
3,309 


Send  for  Index   (free)   to  Mr.  Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients." 
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RUBBER  GOODS  SUBSTITUTES. 


IT  is  often  remarked  that  rubber  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  present  day — that  no  matter  what  its  cost,  it 
must  be  used.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are  very 
few  goods  made  of  rubber  to-day  that  could  not  be  sup- 
planted by  very  excellent  makeshifts.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
price  of  crude  rubber  becomes  too  high,  the  rubber  goods 
substitutes  come  to  the  front  and  gain  ground  that  they 
never  lose.  In  footwear  and  in  belting,  leather  treated 
to  make  it  waterproof,  often  fills  the  bill.  In  clothing, 
rainproofs  and  slickers  are  bought.  Instead  of  hard 
rubber,  cellulose,  galalith  and  various  compositions  find 
greater  use.  Elastic  bands  are  replaced  by  twine  and 
metallic  fasteners ;  rubber  packings  by  treated  fiber  and 
metal ;  rubber  matting  by  lineoleum,  fiber,  or  wood  and 
metal ;  rubber  carriage  cloth  by  artificial  leathers ;  rubber 
cements  by  other  adhesives ;  and  hosts  of  minor  articles  by 
a  variety  of  proxies  of  which  the  substitution  of  the  soap- 
stone  for  the  hotwater  bottle  is  a  good  illustration.  In 
other  words,  rubber  is  rarely  a  necessity.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  case  of  absolute  dependence  upon  it  is  in- 
stanced by  the  automobile,  which  would  not  be  possible 
to-day  without  the  rubber  pneumatic  tire.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  if  every  trace  of  rubber  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 


to-day,  business  would  go  on,  industries  would  adapt 
themselves  to  other  materials,  and  the  world's  progress 
would  not  be  appreciably  stayed.  This  is  why  too  high 
a  price  for  crude  rubber  is  dangerous.  With  50  cent 
rubber  assured  the  business  of  the  world  could  be  doubled 
in  two  years ;  with  $2  rubber  the  present  volume  would 
drop  oflf  more  than  half. 


THE  PRICE  OF  RUBBER   GOODS. 


HIGHER  prices  for  manufactured  rubber  goods  all 
along  the  line  have  come  and  are  coming.  For 
once  in  the  history  of  the  trade  manufacturers  are  not 
stopping  to  consider  what  the  others  are  doing,  but 
are  changing  their  quotations  as  the  crude  material 
advances.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  that  prices  will  go  too  high.  The 
competition  of  the  man  who  is  held  by  contract,  who 
does  not  know  his  costs,  or  who  is  extremely  specula- 
tive, will  regulate  that.  A  very  encouraging  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  large  wholesalers 
and  buyers  seem  to  feel  the  stress  under  which  the 
manufacturers  are  laboring,  and  if  they  are  not  ad- 
vising advances  in  prices,  they  at  least  do  not  view 
them  with  distrust. 


PROSPERITY  AND  DEAR  RUBBER. 


OUR  regular  British  correspondent  on  another  page 
voices  a  suggestion  which  is  apt  to  be  heard 
whenever  crude  rubber  prices  are  on  a  rising  plane — 
that  it  may  be  due  to  "manipulation."  This  is  an  euphoni- 
ous word,  and  its  use  is  safe  because  the  assertion  in- 
volved cannot  readily  be  proved  or  disproved.  Besides, 
while  the  charge  of  "manipulation"  may  be  meant  to 
be  uncomplimentary  to  somebody,  it  neither  carries  a 
criminal  imputation  nor  is  aimed  at  any  one  in  particu- 
lar.    It  is,  therefore,  harmless. 

Usually  a  rise  in  rubber  prices  is  attributed  in  Europe 
to  influences  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  vice  versa. 
But  just  where  or  how  rubber  prices  are  fixed  has  not  yet 
become  a  simple  question.  Assuming  that  advances  in 
rubber  are  due  to  speculative  manipulation,  how  about  the 
fall  in  prices  which  generally  follows  ? 

All  buying  and  selling  of  commodities  is  more  or  less 
speculative,  but  what  js  criticized  is  the  alleged  control 
of  the  market  by  other  influences  than  mere  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  certain  that  much  trading  in  crude  rubber 
is  of  the  class  known  as  "short"  sales,  which  involves  an 
effort  to  depress  prices.  Most  purely  speculative  effort 
in  the  rubber  market  is  of  this  kind,  instead  of  creating  a 
"corner"  in  the  supply  and  forcing  consumers  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices.  Most  attempts  to  corner  rubber  have 
resulted  disastrously  to  the  promoters,  and  if  high  prices 
have  resulted  a  speedy  "slump"  has  followed. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  fluctuations  in  rubber,  how- 
ever, each  succeeding  slump  has  stopped  a  higher  point 
than  the  one  before,  until  it  would  now  appear  that  the 
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normal  price  of  rubber  is  twice  as  high  as  twenty  years 
ago,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  production  mean- 
while. Surely  this  general  and  long  sustained  advance — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  steady  advance  from  25  cents 
I)er  pound — cannot  be  attributed  to  any  purely  speculative 
influences.  The  demand  for  rubber  has  grown  steadily 
from  the  date  of  its  first  utilization,  and  continues  to 
grow.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  capacity  of  the  world 
to  produce  rubber,  it  is  now  below  the  world's  needs 
for  the  material. 

The  automobile  situation  in  America  alone  points  to  a 
vastly  enlarged  increase  in  the  world's  demand  for  rub- 
ber. During  the  recent  year  of  depressed  business  there 
was  no  loss  of  activity  in  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States,  but  each  year  showed  a  larger  production 
of  vehicles.  This  year's  output  is  larger  than  ever,  while 
every  indication  points  to  a  still  greater  rate  of  increase 
for  1910.  The  condition  is  near  at  hand  when  automobile 
tires  alone  will  call  for  as  much  rubber  as  was  con- 
sumed in  the  whole  industry  in  the  United  States  ten  years 
ago — the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  automobile.  The 
condition  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  most  satisfactory. 
The  period  of  depression  referred  to  did  not  leave  the 
country  poorer,  but  in  many  respects  in  a  better  condition, 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  more  notable  era  of 
progress  than  has  yet  been  witnessed.  To  note  a  single 
feature,  the  normal  condition  of  agriculture  in  America 
is  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  men  who  till  it — 
every  farmer  his  own  landlord — with  such  results  that  the 
farmers  are  becoming  notably  wealthy  as  a  class.  The 
typical  farmer  to-day  is  an  automobile  owner. 

But  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  automobiles  alone.  The  commercial  truck 
and  the  farmers'  and  villagers'  buggy  demand  rubber 
tires.  And  all  the  other  branches  of  the  rubber  industry 
show  a  steady  rate  of  growth.  While  the  sales  of  mechan- 
ical goods,  footwear,  and  the  like  during  a  year  or  so  past 
fell  of?  in  volume,  the  profits  reported  by  the  large  manu- 
facturers were  no  less  than  in  former  years,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  industry  was  never  more  promising  than 
now.  It  is  such  conditions  of  prosperity  in  America— to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world — that  make  rubber 
cost  more — not  the  manipulation  of  a  few  traders  buying 
and  selling.  They  could  not  sell  at  current  prices  unless 
the  world  wanted  rubber  goods  in  larger  volume  year 
after  year.  Better  consider,  as  affecting  rubber  prices, 
such  factors  as  the  "record"  American  corn  crop  this 
year,  estimated  at  3,000,000,000  bushels,  and  the  sale  of 
which  will  help  to  swell  so  many  farmers'  bank  accounts. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  RUBBER  CLUB. 


TEN  years  ago  the  New  England  Rubber  Club  came 
into  being  with  about  twenty  members.  Since  that 
time  it  has  steadily  grown  until  now  its  membership 
amounts  to  about  250.  The  fact  that  the  club  has  a  large 
membership  outside  of  New  England  and  that  the  old 
name  is  no  longer  accurately  descriptive  led  its  executive 


committee  to  suggest  in  its  stead  the  broader  name.  The 
Rubber  Club  of  America.  At  a  recent  business  meeting 
of  the  club  this  change  was  made.  There  is  to-day,  there- 
fore, no  New  England  Rubber  Club ;  or  rather,  the  old 
club  lives,  but  under  a  new  name  that  promises  greater 
growth  and  influence  than  has  been  possible  hitherto. 

The  club  owes  its  existence  specifically  to  the  fact  that 
religion,  politics,  or  "shop"  are  not  discussed  within  it. 
No. member  tries  to  exploit  it  for  his  own  company,  or 
firm.  Trade  differences  are  laid  aside,  and  all  meet  as 
friends.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  "whisperer"  began  to 
sow  seeds  of  dissension,  his  diatribes  would  be  ignored  or 
promptly  laughed  out  of  existence.  Trade  loyalty  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
industry,  have  from  the  beginning  been  deep  rooted  senti- 
ments. With  its  horizon  broadened  and  its  aims  un- 
altered, there  is  no  reason  why  another  ten  years  may  not 
find  it  greater,  and  more  prosjjerous — a  potent  and  prac- 
tical preserver  of  trade  integrity  and  industrial  peace. 


THE  ACRE  RUBBER  CONGRESS. 


IT  is  probable  that  the  Congresso  Industrial  Seringueiro- 
to  be  held  this  month  at  Senna  Madureira,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Prefect  of  Alto  Purus,  in  the  Acre,  is  not  likely 
to  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  "rubber  con- 
gresses" held  so  far.  The  conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition  of  1906  was  notable 
for  its  effect  in  focusing  general  attention  upon  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  the  success 
which  had  been  attained  in  rubber  planting — something^ 
which  had  been  talked  about  for  decades,  but  still  was 
regarded  by  many  people  as  somewhat  mythical.  The 
Djember  congress,  in  1907,  was  rather  local,  having  for 
its  purpose  chiefly  the  intelligent  stimulation  of  rubber 
culture  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  conferences  at 
the  Olympia,  London,  in  1908,  were  more  truly  interna- 
tional in  character,  and  broader  in  scope,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly broader  efifect — especially  in  respect  of  point- 
ing to  the  importance  of  plantations  in  contributing  to> 
future  supplies  of  rubber. 

An  editorial  article  headed  "A  New  Light  on  the 
Amazon"  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  1,  1907 
(page  104),  reviewed  certain  official  references  to  rubber 
by  the  governors  at  Para  and  Manaos,  clearly  traceable 
to  the  Ceylon  exhibition  and  its  results.  They  were  among 
the  first  direct  evidences  of  the  awakening  of  the  giant 
Amazon  to  the  fact  that  in  the  rubber  interest  it  might 
actually  have  rivals.  Long  had  the  people  of  the  "Para 
rubber"  country  rested  secure  in  the  feeling  that  their 
principal  product  for  export  could  not  be  duplicated  else- 
where on  the  globe ;  it  gave  them  a  title  to  distinction  and 
the  basis  of  an  enduring  prosperity.  But  when  the  In- 
ternational Rubber  Exhibition  of  London  was  held  the 
Amazon  rubber  states  were  ably  represented  there,  with 
the  aid  of  displays  of  products  which  challenged  the  atten- 
tion and  competition  of  the  world. 
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Out  of  all  this  has  grown  the  movement  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Brazilian  rubber  producers,  to  take  council  how 
they  may  not  only  protect  their  present  position  of  su- 
]jremac}'  in  rubber,  but,  further,  how  so  to  systematize  the 
business  as  to  enhance  and  make  more  secure  their  profits 
from  it.  And  the  experimenters  in  rubber  elsewhere — in 
Ceylon,  or  whatever  other  country — who  have  called  to 
their  assistance  the  whole  realm  of  cultural  science  and 
the  highest  financial  skill,  may  rest  assured  that  the 
seringuciros  and  tn-iadorcs  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  every  new 
suggestion  that  may  be  a])plicable  to  the  Amazon  rubber 
regions. 

From  this  new  competition  the  wliole  world  will  profit. 
It  is  hardly  imaginable  that  enough  rubber  can  be  planted 
anj'where  for  decades  to  come  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  this  material.  Hence  the  pressing 
need  for  the  rubber  planted  by  nature  in  South 
America,  and  the  best  development  of  which  in  the 
past  has  not  come  to  pass  because  the  demand  was  less 
pressing  than  ntnv. 

We  devoted  no  little  space  some  years  ago  to  the  Acre 
territory,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  concessions  held  by 
Sir  Martin  Conway  and  his  associates  in  England  and 
America,  who  held  the  idea  that  a  fortune  awaited  the 
opening  of  that  region  along  modern  ideas.  The  natives 
were  alert  enough,  however,  to  hold  the  future  of  the 
country  in  their  own  control,  and  so  far  as  rubber  is 
concerned,  at  least,  the  development  of  which  Sir  Martin 
dreamed  seems  near  at  hand. 

Our  salutations  to  the  Congresso  Industrial  Seringueiro 
at  Senna  Madureira,  in  the  Acre,  August  8-22 ! 


ONLY  A  REFERENCE  TO  THE  TARIFF. 


THE  progress  made  at  Washington  in  revising  the 
tariff  schedules  of  1897  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  permit 
a  statement  in  this  issue  of  the  final  shape  of  any  section 
of  the  new  Act.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  any 
important  changes  of  direct  application  to  the  india-rub- 
ber industry.  As  has  been  surmised  in  these  pages,  noth- 
ing will  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  contra- 
vention of  the  theory  of  protection  which  so  long  has  ob- 
tained in  America ;  the  questions  in  hand  have  been  rather 
how  to  provide  sufficient  revenue  with  the  minimum  pres- 
sure of  burden  in  any  particular  quarter. 

Into  the  details  of  .the  debates  we  cannot  enter  here. 
And  when  the  result  is  finished  it  shall  be  within  our 
scope  to  analyze  the  schedules,  rather  than  to  comment 
upon  them.    This  may  be  left  to  the  political  journals. 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  protection  z'.  free  trade 
is  brought  up  in  connection  with  an  interesting  piece  of 
trade  news  in  this  issue.  At  least  the  reported  intention 
of  an  important  British  rubber  manufacturing  companv  to 
establish  branch  works  in  (jermany,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
import  duties  imposed  in  that  country,  is  the  text  for 
comments  by  a  great  London  daily  from  which  we  quote, 
that  England  has,  under  her  present  fiscal  system,  no  such 


means  for  the  protection  of  her  own  industries  from  com- 
petition from  the  outside. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  two  important  rubber  tire  firms 
abroad,  whose  products  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
American  trade,  transported  a  portion  of  their  plant 
across  the  .Atlantic  rather  than  pay  duties,  with  the  result 
that  the  money  disbursed  for  labor  on  these  tires  is  now 
expended  on  this  side.  It  appears  that  examples  of  this 
kind  have  the  same  ultimate  effect  u])on  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  fiscal  theories,  personally,  before  coming  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs. 


We  congratulate  "The  India-Rubber  Journai."  lx)th  upon 
the  conipli'tion  of  its  first  quarter  century  of  publication  and 
upon  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  it  has  attained. 


MUST  HIGHER  PRICES  COME? 


[from    the   "gUMMI-ZEITUNG,"    BERLIN,   JUNE  25-] 

A  MERE  perusal  of  the  latest  market  reports  concerning  tlu* 
rubber  trade  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  qucsticin 
which  serves  as  a  heading  for  this  article  is  almost  superfluous. 
Other  similar  reports  will  undoubtedly  follow,  and  the  rubber 
trade  will  have  to  prepare  for  a  period  of  unrest  ,marked  by  a 
sharp  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  higher  prices  for  rubber 
goods.  Such  contests,  moreover,  will  be  unavoidable,  since  pres- 
ent conditions  leave  no  other  available  expedient  to  rubber  manu- 
facturers than  that  of  adjusting  their  prices  to  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  the  crude  material,  unless  they  are  satisfied  to  manu- 
facture at  a  considerable  loss,  or  are  willing  to  make  materially 
inferior  grades  of  goods..  Even  those  who  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  current  year  were  in  a  position  to  fall  back  on  a  supply  of 
rubber  purchased  at  lower  prices  are  now  compelled  to  follow 
suit  by  advancing  their  prices,  because  all  hope  of  seeing  the 
market  decline  below  present  figures  has  not  only  disappeared, 
but  there  are  even  indications  that  further  advances  may  be 
expected. 

An  event  which  was  considered  impossible  even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  last  year — viz :  a  quotation  of  6  shillings  on  fine  Para — 
has  nevertheless  become  a  fact,  and  prices  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  advance  still  further.  The  market  labors  throughout  under 
great  excitement,  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position  to  hold  back 
and  wait,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand,  since  purchases  for 
several  months  past  generally  have  been  restricted  to  the  covering 
of  immediate  requirements.  These  conditions  readily  explain  the 
fact  that  the  market  for  all  medium  grades  was  likewise  much 
stronger,  and  that  present  quotations  on  the  same  show  even  a 
greater  advance  than  those  in  the  leading  grades,  good  quality 
.African  lots  having  been  sold  at  higher  prices  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  this  enormous  advance,  the  equal  of  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  rubber  industry  only  once  before,  there  is  evi- 
dently no  other  available  expedient  than  that  of  adjusting  the 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  prevail- 
ing conditions.  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
although  the  managers  of  many  manufacturing  concerns  may  be 
averse  to  such  a  measure,  and  dealers  may  find  it  difficult  to  be 
certain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  prices 
of  rubber  goods  must  be  advanced  by  common  consent. 

The  advance  in  the  rubber  market  has  already  continued  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  every  expectation  that  there  would 
be  a  break  has  been  foiled.  The  cost  of  crude  material  was  con- 
stantly increased,  and  as  early  as  December  of  last  year  an  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  goods  was  unanimously  decided  on.  but  only 
partially  carried  out,  the  belief  in  a  weakening  of  the  market 
being  too  strong,  at  that  time,     .^t  present,  however,  it  would  be 
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dirticult  indeed  to  find  any  one  not  convinced  that  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  to  maintain  former  prices  for  rubber  goods. 
An  advance  in  prices  is  unavoidable,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  or  whetlier  manu- 
facturers raise  their  quotations  as  far  as  necessary,  according  to 
their  individual  position,  and  the  sooner  such  an  advance  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  better  will  it  safeguard  the  manufacturers 
against  loss. 

Our  industry  has  once  before  found  itself  in  the  same  position, 
during  a  similar  advance  of  the  market  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  manufacturers  met  prevailing  con- 
ditions by  advancing  their  prices  thrice,  each  time  by  10  per  cent, 
in  accordance  wifli  the  continued  advance  in  the  rubber  market. 
The  present  situation,  however,  is  more  serious.  This  time  the 
advance  was  more  rapid  and  abrupt  than  a  few  years  past,  and 
especially  the  medium  grades,  to  which  manufacturers  were  wont 
to  have  recourse  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  were  much  more 
rapidly  affected  by  the  present  advance.  There  is  at  present  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  the  issue,  and  crude  rubber,  including  even 
the  inferior  grades,  must  now  be  purchased  at  an  advance  of 
from  40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  above  last  year's  prices. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  most  important  crude 
material  within  one  year,  is  made  still  more  serious  by  unfavor- 
able general  business  conditions  which  make  it  difficult  for  manu- 
facturers to  find  an  outlet  for  their  products  both  at  home  and 
through  e.xport  channels.  But  notwithstanding  prevailing  con- 
ditions, or  rather  in  consequence  of  the  same,  it  has  now  become 
necessary  to  take,  with  the  greatest  determination,  the  step  which 
alone  can  safeguard  the  rubber  goods  manufacturers  against 
heavy  losses,  and  the  trade  against  serious  injury.  The  prices 
of  rubber  goods  of  every  description  must  be  materially  advanced! 
They  must  be  advanced  sufficiently  to  maintain  established  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  to  make  it  possible  to  do  business  with  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  contentions  which  will  result  from  the 
taking  of  this  necessary  step — and  they  will  most  certainly  occur 
— are  an  unavoidable  feature  in  the  strife  to  insure  the  future  of 
our  industry  under  wholesome  conditions.  No  one  can  avoid 
them,  because  the  conditions  of  the  market  compels  every  one 
to  take  action. 


CEYLON  RUBBER  SALE  CONTRACTS. 


'T'HE  sale  of  rubber  ahead  under  contract  by  a  number  of  Ceylon 


1 


plantation  companies  for  the  current  year  [see  The  India 


Rubber  WoruJ,  May  i,  1909 — page  275]  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  several  of  the  companies  are  reported  to  have  concluded 
similar  arrangements  for  1910.  These  contracts  provide  for  the 
delivery  to  Colombo  merchants  at  3.70  rupees  [=  $1.20  gold] 
per  pound,  for  fine  rubber.  Two  contracts  specify  3.60  rupees 
[=  $1.16.8  gold]  for  second  grade.  No  contract  is  mentioned  as 
specifying  scrap.  This  rubber  remains  to  be  marketed,  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer  includes  the  Colombo 
merchant's  profit,  cost  of  transportation,  and  selling  expenses  in 
London  or  New  York.  The  fact  that  Colombo  merchants  are 
willing  to  contract  to  pay  $1.20  for  deliveries  up  to  February  31, 
181 1,  is  an  indication  of  a  firm  confidence  in  continued  high 
prices  for  rubber. 

Grand  Central  Ceylon  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  whose  existing 
contract  at  3.70  rupees  calls  for  60,000  pounds  this  year,  specify 
up  to  112,000  pounds  of  No.  I  crepe  next  year  at  the  same  price, 
and  20,000  pounds  No.  2  crepe  at  3.60  rupees  [=  $1.16.8],  delivery 
between  July  i,  1909,  and  January  31,  1910. 

The  Seremban  Estate  Rubber  Co.,  whose  contract  for  this 
year  covered  an  estimated  production  of  120,000  pounds,  specify 
in  their  contract  for  next  year  180,000  pounds.  Their  contract 
runs  to  December  31,  1910.  Pallagodda  estate  ['Kalutara  Co., 
Limited]  specify  40.000  pounds  next  year  as  against  30,000  this 
year,  and  Ribu  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  40,000  pounds  against  20,000. 

The  Udabage  Tea  and  Rubber  Co.,  who  expect  to  produce  3,000 


pounds  of  first  class  rubber  during  the  latter  half  of  this  year 
have  contracted  to  sell  at  4.05  rupees  [=  $1.31.4  gold  per  pound], 
while  they  have  contracted  to  supply  up  to  12,000  pounds  next 
year  at  $1.20. 

Current  prices  for  rubber  at  Colombo  are  materially  higher 
than  mentioned  in  the  contract  agreements.  .\  considerable  quan- 
tity was  sold  for  the  Kalutara  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  on  June  3, 
at  4  rupees  [=  $1.29.8  per  pound] — the  highest  price  toHched 
locally  for  a  long  time.  The  Ceylun  Observer  of  June  10  re- 
ported :  "The  price  of  rubber  locally  has  advanced  steadily  and 
sales  of  best  quality  at  4.15  rupees  [=  $1.34.6]  are  now  reported. 
There  is  also  a  great  demand  for  1910  crops  at  3.70  rupees  (from 
America,  a  large  part  of  it)  ;  so  the  manufacturers'  anticipation 
evidently  is  that  rubber  prices  are  to  be  fairly  well  maintained 
for  a  good  many  months  to  come."  The  highest  price  ever  ob- 
tained for  plantation  rubber  in  Colombo  was  5.17  rupees 
[=:  $1.67.7]  ;  hut  that  was  a  "fancy"  price  for  a  small  sample  lot, 
and  not  an  ordinary  commercial  sale.  The  high  water  mark  of 
the  Colombo  market  in  1907  was  3.80  rupees  [=  $1.24]  per  pound, 
and  in  1908  3.90  rupees  [=  $1.26.5]  per  pound. 

A  plantation  manager  in  Malaya,  interviewed  by  The  Ceylon 
Obserz'er,  does  not  anticipate  a  very  great  increase  in  plantation 
rubber  production  before  1914,  though  of  course  there  will  be  the 
yearly  increase,  "but  in  that  year  the  advance  in  the  supply  is 
likely  to  come  in  the  shape  of  a  burst.  It  need  not,  however, 
necessarily  send  the  prices  down  with  a  rush,  because  on  that 
we  hope  that  the  consumption  will  have  largely  increased  while 
the  supply  of  wild  rubber  will  probably  not  have  increased  to 
anything  approaching  the  same  extent," 


"WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  RUBBERS?" 


T^HIS  question  was  discussed  incidentally  by  the  "Lasterville 
^  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,"  as  reported  exclusively  for  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Recorder.  Mr.  Willie  Fitem,  having  gained  the  floor, 
said : 

"What  becomes  of  the  rubbers? 

"Ten  per  cent  of  'em  are  worn  out  by  tight  wads  that  come 
in  only  when  their  rubbers  get  to  be  cisterns,  they  have  wet  feet, 
and  after  you  have  sold  them  they  insist  on  having  the  old  ones 
done  up  'for  use  when  it  isn't  wet,'  instead  of  contributing  them 
to  the  clerks'  old  rubber  box. 

"Ten  per  cent  are  lost.  Left  at  the  social.  Exchanged  with  a 
fellow  who  got  out  earlier  and  had  first  pick  at  the  banquet. 
Stuck  in  the  mud  while  running  for  the  car,  and  the  like. 

"Ten  per  cent  are  placed  on  a  hot  stove  by  the  w-earer  and  de- 
stroyed.   I  mean,  placed  there  while  wearer  is  warming  feet. 

"Ten  per  cent  are  bought  too  small,  or  worn  over  shoes  larger 
than  those  over  which  they  were  fitted,  and  the  toe  of  the  shoes 
projecting  over  the  sole  of  the  rubber  wears  a  hole  quickly,  or 
the  shoes  being  too  wide  makes  the  sharp  edge  of  the  leather  shoe 
stretch  the  side  of  the  rubber  out  over  the  sole  and  thus  cut  it 
out,  or  a  flat  shoe  is  put  in  a  French  heel  rubber,  won't  go  to  the 
bottom,  makes  a  sort  of  accordion  of  the  rubber  heel  and 
quickly  wears  it  out. 

"Ten  per  cent  are  loaned  to  somebody  who  is  calling  and  are 
never  brought  back,  and  60  per  cent,  are  put  away  in  a  dark 
closet  where  owner  can't  find  them,  are  overlooked,  forgotten, 
and  when  they  are  dragged  out  a  year  or  so  later  are  spoiled  by 
rubber  decay. 

"Ten  per  cent  are — " 

The  Chair. — Hold  on,  Willie,  you've  got  no  per  cent  now. 

Willie. — All  right  then,  I'll  quit.  I  must  have  got  mixed  up  on 
my  additions,  I — • 


Exports  of  india-rubber  from  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  do 
not  increase.  They  amounted  to  258,404  kilograms  in  1906  and 
only  179.234  in  1907. 
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The    India   Rubber  Trade   in   Great    Britain. 


By  Our  Rcf^ular  Corrcspundciit. 


THE  Universal  washing  machine,  patented  and  manufac- 
tured by   Messrs.  Werner,  Pfleiderer  &   Perkins,   Limited, 

engineers  o£  Peterborough,  England,*  seems  destined  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  ^vashing  rooms  of  rubber  works.  By 
the   courtesy   of  the   management   of   one   of   our    large    rubber 

NEW  RUBBER  factories  I  recently  had  tlie  opportunity 

WASHING  of  seeing  the  machine  at  work,  both  in 

MACHINE.  Para  rubber  and  Assare  scrap.     Speak- 

ing generally,  the  machine  kneads  the  rubber  between  two  deeply 
grooved  rollers  set  about  one  inch  apart,  the  action  being  rather 
Ukc  that  of  a  masticator.  Water,  hot  or  cold,  flows  on  the  rubber 
from  a  perforated  pipe,  and  is  run  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine with  the  sand  and  dirt,  either  continuously  or  at  intervals. 
Where  much  wood  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of  Assare  scrap, 
this  is  floated  ofif  by  filling  up  with  water,  which  takes  the  wood 
with  it  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  encloses  the  rolls. 
There  are  two  main  points  about  the  new  machine  as  regards  its 
superiority  over  the  ordinary  washing  rolls :  these  are  saving  of 
time  and  labor  and  the  production  of  a  rubber  of  superior 
strength.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  this  is  perhaps  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  inferior  rubber  than  with  Para,  from 
which  so  little  impurity  has  to  be  removed.  A  batch  of  about 
100  pounds  of  fine  rubber  was  washed  in  20  minutes,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  very  woody  Assare  scrap  in  40  minutes,  the 
latter  representing  a  very  great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  More- 
over, the  rubber  is  capable  of  being  sheeted  much  more  easily 
than  where  ordinary  rolls  are  used.  Rubber  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine  is  in  the  lump  form  and  requires  sheeting  on  the 
rolls  before  going  to  the  drying  chambers,  so  that  the  adoption 
of  this  machine  does  not  mean  the  scrapping  of  all  tlie  present 
plant  of  the  washing  department.  Turning  to  the  quality  of  the 
washed  rubber,  I  do  not  know  what  the  patentees  of  the  machine 
claim  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  a  reliable  opinion  of  my  own.  The  manager,  however, 
of  the  Works  I  visited  was  emphatic  that  washing  by  the  new 
process  improved  the  strength  of  the  rubber  about  20  per  cent. 
If  this  opinion  is  generally  upheld  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Xo  doubt  the  decreased  period  of  time 
during  which  the  rubber  is  under  treatment  and  the  alteration  in 
the  incidence  of  the  stresses  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  improvement  in  the  strength,  and  we  would  therefore 
expect  the  improvement  to  be  more  pronounced   with  the   low 


THE 
CAB    TIRE, 


♦Universal   Rubber   Washer. 

[Made  by   Werner,   Pfleiderer  &  Perkins,   Limited,   Peterborougli,    England.] 


grade  dirty  rubber  than  in  the  case  of  Para.  In  these  days  of 
increasing  unemployment  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  new  machine  effects  a  reduction  in  the  labor  bill, 
though  those  who  are  business  men  pure  and  simple  will  doubt- 
less look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  So  far  only  one  or 
two  of  these  machines  have  been  installed,  but  I  hear  of  several 
which  are  on  order  for  rubber  works  of  importance. 

In  connection  with  a  certain  process  for  removing  cab  tires,  to 
which  I  recently  referred,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  matter  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
importance  because  the  cab  tire  is 
doomed,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  taxicab.  Whatever  the  future,  near  or  remote,  may  bring 
in  its  train,  the  cab  tire  is  by  no  means  e.vtinct  yet,  nor  is  the 
trade  in  it  in  a  moribund  condition.  With  regard  to  its  origin 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  was  first  made  and 
applied  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  started  a  small  works 
at  Weston  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Oliver,  who 
had  been  with  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited.  This 
was  about  25  years  ago.  The  name  of  Shrewsbury  has  since 
been  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Shrewsbury-Challincr 
Wheel  and  Tire  Co.,  of  .Ardwick,  Manchester. 

The  fact  that  this   domestic   accessory  has  been   described   in 

the    French    Chamber    as    murderous,    and  .that    a    bill    for    the 

abolition     of     its     sale     in     France     has 

FEEDING  BOTTLE  ^^^^^  jj^  g^.^^  fgading,  will   not  be  re- 

TUBING.  .        ,        ,  ,  •  ,  ,  L 

ceived  altogether  with  complacency  by 
the  few  manufacturers  in  England  who  have  hitherto  done  a 
considerable  business  with  the  article  in  France.  It  has  certainly 
taken  some  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  prohibition,  though  1 
believe  the  medical  profession  in  other  countries  besides  France 
have  long  condemned  it  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  I  have 
no  qualification  to  speak  on  nursery  topics,  but  I  presume  there 
must  be  some  alternative  device.  This  is,  of  cour.se,  one  of 
those  cases  where  a  liberal  application  of  carbolic  acid  or  other 
germicide  would  hardly  be  applicable.  To  judge  by  our  slow 
progress  in  emulating  other  nations  in  legislation  against  food 
antiseptics,  it  will  be  sonic  time  before  the  use  of  this  tubing  is 
illegal  in  England. 

Whether  there  is  any  real  foundation   for  the   statement  or 

not,  I  am  unable  to  express  any  opinion  of  value,  but  it  is  said 

that    the    recent    steady   advance    is    due 

HIGH  PRICE  j^    market    manipulation    bv    interested 

OF  RUBBER.  .         ,  ,  ,       ^  .  , 

parties  far  more  than  to  legitimate  trade 
demand.  It  certainly  seems  curious  that  while  nearly  all  raw 
materials  have  been  on  the  down  grade  for  some  time,  rubber 
should  continue  to  rise.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  alone  in  this 
respect,  I  may  point  out,  because  leather  has  followed  the  same 
course.  Of  course  the  higher  the  price  of  the  raw  rublicr 
the  more  inducement  there  is  for  the  public  to  invest  in  new 
plantations,  and  those  which  have  been  brought  out  in  the  last 
few  months  have  certainly  gone  off  very  well.  The  same  com- 
plaint of  market  manipulation  has  been  made  on  previous  occa- 
sions, as  many  will  remember,  and  it  generally  brings  a  dis- 
claimer that  any  such  action  is  impossible.  Although  trade  gen- 
erally, especially  in  the  textile  industries,  remains  bad,  this  need 
not  affect  the  demand  for  tires,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
taxicab  is  now  being  utilized  in  Great  P.ritain  may  easily  account 
for  an  increased  demand  for  rubber.  .Another  comparatively  new 
and  rapidly  developing  use  is  for  rubber  tiling,  now  so  much 
in  evidence  in  steamships.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,   it   was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  would  be 
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raised,  and  on  June  21  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  from  the 
office  of  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  Man- 
chester, stating  that  the  members  are  compelled  from  that  date  to 
make  a  minimum  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  rise 
in  cost  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufacturing  expenses.  The 
customary  procedure  in  announcing  this  is  for  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  send  to  their  own  customers  the  printed  letter 
of  the  Association,  with  their  own  name  stamped  on  it  in  large 
type. 

The  great  fall  in  the  price  of  aluminum,  owing  to  its  produc- 
tion electrolytically,  has  proved  rather  disastrous  to  those  inter- 
ested  in   its   manufacture.      Electricians, 
ELECTRIC  CABLES—      however,  are  the  reverse  of  despondent 

AN   EVENTUALITY.  ,  ■  c    tci  ,.„         „„ 

at  the  present  price  of  ioo  per  ton,  as 
they  say  that  a  slight  further  reduction  will  enable  them  to  use 
aluminum  instead  of  copper,  if  the  latter  rises  above  £70  per 
ton.  To  avoid  the  use  of  technical  electrical  terms,  I  may  say 
that  aluminum  is  not  quite  so  good  as  copper  for  cable  purposes 
and  that  rather  more  of  it  must  be  used.  As  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  brought  against  aluminum  as  having 
any  injurious  effect  upon  rubber,  and  the  expense  of  the  turning 
process  which  has  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  copper  wires  will 
be  obviated.  In  all  probability  the  ordinary  rubber  insulation 
as  used  for  copper  wires  would  be  modified  in  the  case  of 
aluminum,  and  anyhow  it  may  be  expected  to  last  longer  in 
many  cases,  because,  despite  the  coating  with  tin,  copper  sul- 
phide is  commonly  found  in  the  rubber  next  the  wires,  and  this 
certainly  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  insu- 
lation. 

The  price  of  this  solvent,  though  much  reduced  from  that  of  a 
few  years  ago,  is  still  ,very  high,  compared  with  coal  tar,  naphtha, 
petroleum  spirit,  or  shale  spirit,  and  as 
far  as  the  rubber  trade  is  concerned,  it 
is  only  used  in  small  quantities,  and 
mainly  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding  the  fire  risks 
associated  with  the  hydrocarbon  solvents.  With  regard  to  the 
future,  it  seems  a  safe  surmise  that  the  price  will  come  down 
further.  Owing  to  the  various  chemical  manufactures  in  which 
the  electrolysis  of  common  salt  or  other  chlorides  is  the  main 
feature,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  chlorine  being  pro- 
duced, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  market.  It  cannot  all 
be  absorbed  in  the  production  of  bleaching  powder,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  the  use  of  chlorine  solvents  as  a  way 
out  of  difficulty.  In  the  United  States  carbon  tetrachloride 
is  now  being  made  from  chlorine  produced  electrolytically.  The 
chlorine  reacts  upon  bisulphide  of  carbon  with  tli£  formation  of 
carbon  tetrachloride  and  a  chloride  of  sulphur.  The  latter,  I  am 
informed,  finds  an  application  in  the  waterproofing  of  boots, 
though  I  imagine  that  it  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  material. 

Since  my  former  reference  to  this  topic  it  has  been  officially 

announced  that   petrol   means   any  spirit,   whether   derived   from 

petroleum  oil,  shale  or  coal  tar,  which 

THE  BUDGET  j^  ^^^^  ;„  motor  cars.    The  hopes  of  the 

AND    PETROL.  ,  u      •.    .  u  lU 

petrol  substitute  purveyors  have  there- 
fore soon  been  dashed.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  tar  dis- 
tiller I  had  some  figures  given  me  relating  to  the  use  of  benzol 
in  motor  cars.  Their  purport  was  that  benzol  had  been  proved 
not  only  to  be  equal  to  petrol,  but  to  be  25  per  cent,  superior. 
Benzol  has  been  sold  wholesale  recently  at  as  low  a  price  as 
4^  pence  per  gallon,  solvent  naphtha,  by  the  way,  also  being 
quoted  at  a  considerably  reduced  figure  for  contracts  placed  at 
the  present  time.  My  informant  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
benzol  would  soon  come  to  be  generally  used  as  a  motor  spirit, 
and  that  in  say  two  years  from  now  rubber  manufacturers  who 
use  benzol  must  not  expect  quotations  at  anything  like  those 
ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  main  fact  which  operates  against 
the  increased  use  of  benzol  at  the  present  time  is  that  there  are 
no    regular    distribution    centers,    as    in    the    case    of   petrol.      A 


motorist  knows  that  he  can  obtain  petrol  at  numerous  places  on 
the  route  of  any  particular  journey,  whereas,  if  he  started  with 
benzol  and  ran  short  he  could  not  depend  upon  getting  further 
supplies.  This  present  difficulty  far  outweighs  the  saving  of  a 
few  pence  per  gallon,  and  until  its  distribution  is  adequately 
provided  for  we  are  not  likely  to  see  any  great  increase  in 
its   use. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  mention  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Carlton  at  Hanau,  Germany.  It  is  some  time  sinoe  I 
met  the  deceased,  who  has  been  for 
PERSONAL  ^pj^g  jjj^g  at.  the   Hanau  works  of  the 

Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Carlton  entered  the  clerical  department 
at  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.'s  works,  and  went  out  to 
Barcelona,  Spain,  to  look  after  a  branch  they  had  there  at  the 
time.  On  returning  he  occupied  other  posts  in  the  manufactur- 
ing departments  at  the  Cambridge  street  works,  and  then  went 
to  the  Dunlop  Rubber'  Works  at  Birmingham.  Subsequently  he 
joined  Dr.  H.  Schumacher  at  the  works  he  had  for  three  years 
at  Deptford,  and  when  these  closed  down  he  went  to  the  Dunlop 
works  at  Hanau.  Shock  following  the  amputation  of  a  leg  which 
he  had  injured  was  the  primary  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  William  Coulter  has  left  the  Harburg- Vienna  works  at 
Wimpassing,  Austria,  and  has  taken  up  a  position  at  the  Hun- 
garian Rubber  Works,  Budapest.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Coulter 
left  England  to  start  the  elastic  thread  department  at  the 
"Prowodnik"  wroks  of  the  Russian-French  India-Rubber  Co., 
at  Riga,  but  returned  home  when  work  was  temporarily  stopped 
by  the  sanguinary  riots.  As  he  remarked  to  me,  it  was  unsatis- 
factory sitting  in  a  vulcan  pan  when  the  works  were  being 
shelled  from  the  street.  Mr.  Coulter  has  had  other  Continental 
experiences  since  he  vacated  his  position  of  manager  of  the 
proofing  department  at  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.'s  some 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  John  Gomersall,  who  retired  a  few  years  ago  from  Messrs. 
Francis  Shaw  &  Co.'s  rubber  machinery  works,  and  has  been 
acting  as  a  consulting  engineer,  has  been  specially  retained  by 
the  Irwell  and  Eastern  Rubber 'Co.,  Limited,  as  engineer,  and 
the  new  plant  which  has  been  put  up  at  Ordsall  lane  has  been 
under  his  supervision.  This  plant,  which  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  extension  of  the  firm's  balata  belting  business, 
is  run  by  electricity  obtained  from  the  town  mains.  A  great 
convenience  associated  with  electric  power  is  in  connection  with 
night  work. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  Statement  of  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  the  month  of  May,  1909, 
and  the  first  eleven  months  of  five  fiscal  j-ears,  beginning  July  i : 

Belting,  Boots  All 

Months.  Packing  and  Other  Total. 

and  Hose.  Shoes.  Rubber. 

May,    190Q    $145704         $69,202  $303,840       $518,755 

July-April    1,225,882  1,139.271  3,165,096       5,530,249 


Total  $1,371,586 

Total,  1907-08    .    1,225,618 

Total,  1906-07    .    1, 135,116 

Total,  1Q05-06   .    1,119,010 

Total,  1904-05    .      892,232 


$1,208,473  $3,468,945  $6,049,004 
1,486,959  3,443,465  6,156,042 
1,082,003  3,358,459  5.575.578 
1,425,324  2,685,511  5.229,845 
1,135,610  2.327.757  4.355,599 
The  exports  for  the  current  fiscal  year  compare  with  the  cor- 
responding eleven  months  in  the  preceding  year  as  follows : 

Decrease  in  boots  and  shoes $278,486 

Increase  in  belting,  etc $145,968 

Increase    in    miscellaneous 25,480       171,448 


Net   increase 


$107,038 


An    importation    of    diving    dresses    at    New    York    was    held 
dutiable  as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  india-rubber. 
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India-Rubber   in   North   America — A   Bird's   Eye   View. 


By  Hciirv  C.   Pearson* 


CRL'DE  india-rubber  and  rubber-like  gums  to  the  amount  of 
probably  170,000,000  pounds  annually  are  used  in  the 
world's  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  Of  this  amount 
about  90,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than  one-half,  are  used  by 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  in  turn 
conies  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  finished  goods  of  an  esti- 
mated weight  of  6oo,ooo,OQO  pounds.  At  first  blush,  when  one 
remembers  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  raw  product  would  amount 
to  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent.,  this  increase  would  not  seem 
possible.  It  is,  however,  easily  explainable  when  the  uses  to 
which  rubber  is  put  are  considered,  and  its  wonderful  compound- 
ing and  amalgamating  principles  are  appreciated. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  arts  and  industries  call  for  much  of 
resilience  in  rubber  goods.  The  demand  is  for  plasticity,  for 
waterproof,  airproof,  oilproof,  acidproof  and  wearproof  qualities, 
<ill  of  which  can  be  added  through  compounding.  The  com- 
pounding additions  are  reclaimed  rubber  waste,  tlie  annual 
consumption  of  which  amounts  to  124,000,000  pounds ;  of  plastics, 
such  as  mineral  rubber,  10.000.000  pounds,  and  so  on.  These 
added  to  crude  rubber  wonderfully  increase  its  bulk  and  decrease 
its  first  cost,  which  otherwise  would  be  prohibitive  for  many 
lines  of  goods.  The  next  step  in  compounding  is  the  addition 
of  various  metallic  oxides,  earths,  and  dry  compounding  materials, 
sometimes  designed  merely  as  cheapcners,  but  more  often  to 
"bring  out  some  quality  essential  to  the  line  of  product  desired, 
pow{lered  asbestos  or  infusorial  earth,  for  example,  being  added 
as  a  heat  resistant.  Ingredients  of  this  type  amount  to  200,000,000 
-pounds. 

The  third  step  in  this  compounding  may  be  seen  in  the  spread- 
ing of  rubber  upon  fabrics.  In  many  lines  of  goods  the  fabric 
■weighs  more  than  the  rubber  compound  itself,  as,  for  example,  in 
■rubber  belting,  and  it  may  be  figured  roughly  that  the  rubber 
trade  uses  150.000,000  pounds  of  fabrics,  this  being  chiefly  in 
the  lines  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  including  footwear,  tires 
and  clothing. 

Add  to  this  the  metals  that  go  to  make  up  certain  goods, 
notably  copper  in  insulated  wire,  and  600,000,000  pounds  is 
a  very  conservative  figure  for  a  gross  weight. 

In  their  primary  processes  the  various  lines  of  rubber  manu- 
facture are  almost  identical  in  practice ;  that  is  in  the  washing 
and  drying  of  the  crude  rubber  and  in  mixing  and  forcing  tlie 
compound  into  sheets  for  making  up.  Beyond  that  the  business 
divides  itself  into  wholly  distinct  industries  that  have  their  own 
lines  of  compounding,  making  up  and  vulcanization.  These  lines 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  are:  Mechanical  rubber  goods, 
embracing  belting,  hose,  packing  and  a  great  variety  of  special- 
ties for  engineering  and  industrial  men ;  rubber  footwear ;  tires, 
pneumatic  and  solid ;  insulated  wire  and  insulating  compounds ; 
druggists'  and  stationers'  sundries ;  waterproof  fabrics,  clothing 
and  carriage  cloth;  hard  rubber  or  vulcanite;  dental  and  stamp 
rubber;  rubber  cements;  sporting  goods,  including  toys  and  golf 
Ijalls ;  notions  and  specialties,  such  as  dress  sliields,  plasters. 
etc.  Closely  connected  with  all  of  these  is  the  manufacture  of 
reclaimed  rubber  from  all  kinds  of  rubber  waste. 

American  practice  has  been,  as  a  rule,  to  concentrate  on  special 
lines,  rather  than  for  any  one  factory  to  attempt  to  make  all 
these  lines.  There  are,  however,  some  factories  making  two. 
:three,  or  more  of  the  above  lines.  The  number  of  plants  making 
rubber  goods  is  about  260.  Individualizing  the  lines,  that  is,  in 
cases  whore  a  factory  makes,  say  three  lines,  reckoning  each  as 

*.\  pai)er  presented  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied 
<!hemistry,  in  .Mbcrt  Hall,  London,  on  May  27. 


three  factories,  there  are  340.  There  are  employed  in  these 
factories   about   50,000  workers. 

There  is  another  class  of  small  rubber  manufacturer  repre- 
sented by  those  who  buy  unvulcanized  gum  and  make,  for  ex- 
ample, rubber  stamps.  To  this  class  belong  the  dentists,  the  small 
turners  of  hard  rubber,  and  the  tire  repair  man.  One's  first 
thought  would  be  that  these  lines  would  be  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  taking  the  rubber  stamp  business 
for  example,  there  are  14,000  that  have  an  investment  in  vul- 
canizers  of  at  least  $100  each,  or  $1,400,000;  30,000  dentists  with 
an  investment  of  $50  each,  or  $15,000;  1,000  tire  repair  men,  with 
an  investment  of  $500  each,  or  $500,000.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated  the  above  lines  represent  about  12,000  men  employed 
constantly  in  rubber  work. 

The  distribution  of  the  general  lines  catalogued  above  is  done 
chiefly  through  branches  and  agencies  established  by  rubber 
manufacturers  and  to  an  even  larger  extent  through  wholesale 
hardware,  plumbing  and  mill  supply  houses,  footwear  jobbers 
and  electrical  supply  houses.  This  gives  employment  to  what 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equivalent  of  10,000  men. 

There  also  centers  about  the  rubber  trade  a  number  of  indus- 
tries that  act  as  feeders  to  it.  There  are,  for  example,  100 
machinery  manufacturers  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
supply  the  trade.  There  are  40  to  50  producers  of  fabrics  which 
make  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  cloth  for  rubber  use 
and  about  100  producers  of  compounding  ingredients,  such  as 
sulphur,  whiting,  litharge,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  summarizing  the  business  as  a  whole  or  the  number 
of  employes,  all  of  these  should  be  considered.  The  figures,  of 
course,  are  only  approximate,  but  it  would  be  safe"  to  assume  that 
tlie  rubber  trade  in  North  .-Xnierica  employs  100,000  men,  and 
that  the  capital  actually  employed  is  close  to  $150,000,000. 

Then,  too,  there  are  two  interesting  developments  in  crude 
rubber.  One  is  the  American  investment  of  something  like 
$20,000,000  in  rubber  plantations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  other  is  the  equally  interesting  development  of  rubber  from 
the  guayule  plant  (Parthcnium  argcntalum)  in  the  uplands  of 
Mexico,  where  there  is  .'Xmerican  money  invested  to  the  amount 
of  about  $30,000,000. 

Rubber  compounding  practice  is  about  the  same  the  world 
over  to-day.  The  Americans,  however,  have  gone  further  in 
reclaiming  and  successfully  using  rubber  waste  than  have  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  quantities 
of  rubber  waste  were  used  as  fuel  or  thrown  away.  Then  came 
the  so-called  mechanical  process,  where  the  waste  was  finally 
ground,  the  fiber  blown  out  by  an  air  blast,  and  the  product 
formed  into  a  pasty  sheet  through  the  so-called  process  of  de- 
vulcanization.  Later  developments  were  various  acid  processes 
for  destroying  the  fiber.  Then  came  the  alkali  processes,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  the  Marks  process,  in  which  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  varying  strengths  are  employed  for  destroying  the 
fiber  and  also  for  removing  free  sulphur.  By  means  of  these 
varying  processes  every  pound  of  rubber  waste  in  the  Americas 
to-day  has  a  market  value.  Xot  only  that,  but  the  waste  is 
turned  into  a  plastic  rubber  compound  nearly  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  the  same  compound  was  before  vulcanization. 

Another  line  of  work  that  was  in  its  beginnings  wholly  Ameri- 
can was  the  treatment  of  such  perishable  gums  as  gutta-jelutong, 
or  Pontianak.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  treated  simply  to  keep  it  from 
oxidizing  and  to  bring  out  its  plastic  and  adhesive  qualities.  Some 
manufacturers,  however,  have  gone  further  and  by  dercsinisation 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  percentage  of  good  rubber  from  it.    A 
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number  of  the  manufacturing  plants  have  installed  apparatus  for 
the  extraction  of  resins  and  the  recovery  of  the  solvents  used, 
and  have  been  successful  in  treating  not  only  the  gum  named,  but 
a  great  variety  of  medium  and  lower  grade  rubbers  that  carry 
large  percentages  of  resin. 

Although  not  a  large  business  in  the  aggregate,  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  what  the  American  manufacturers  have  done  in 
the  line  ginerally  known  as  dipped  goods.  By  means  of  automatic 
machinery,  new  solvents  and  special  compounding,  together 
with  a  careful  study  and  adaptation  of  the  Parkes  cold  curing 
process,  dipped  goods,  acid  cured,  have  become  a  staple  product. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  very  notable  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  American  rubber  manufacturers  toward  the  so-called 
rubber  chemist.  Where  he  was  scoffed  at  or  barely  tolerated 
by  the  practical  man  a  decade  ago,  he  is  to-day  a  valued  and 
respected  member  of  the  general  staff.  All  of  the  great  factories 
have  well-equipped  laboratories  with  educated  chemists  in  charge. 

Of  new  developments  in  rubber  manufacture  there  is  no 
other  that  compares  with  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires. 
It  is  really  a  new  industry,  increasing  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
This  year's  estimate  of  $20,000,000  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
one-half  for  another  year.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  in  a  short  time 
the  leading  line  of  rubber  manufacturer  will  be  pneumatic  tires. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  American  newspapers  regularly  dis- 
cover "synthetic"  rubber  with  never-failing  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
vestors buy  synthetic  rubber  stocks,  this  grade  of  gum  has  not 
yet  assumed  statistical  importance. 


RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES  AND  PLASTICS. 

/^F  all  substances  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  there  has 
^^  been  found  nothing  which  has  the  physical  properties  of 
india-rubber  to  an  extent  which  will  allow  of  its  substitution  for 
it  in  making  a  high  quality  of  goods,  but  owing  to  its  high  price 
nearly  every  substance  found  in  nature  or  manufactured  has 
been  tried  alone  cv  mixed  with  rubber  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion. The  substance  which  has  been  found  to  most  closely  re- 
semble rubber  in  an  artificial  product  is  composed  of  an  oil  of 
vegetable  or  animal  nature  which  contains  an  .unsaturated  fatty 
acid.  These  oils  have  what  are  known  as  drying  properties ; 
that  is,  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  hard.  This 
property  makes  them  valuable  for  use  in  paints,  and  the  best 
paint  oils  make  the  best  rubber  substitutes.  In  making  the  best- 
known  substitutes  the  oil  is  sometimes  previously  "blown ;"  that 
is,  it  is  highly  heated  and  air  is  then  blown  through  it.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stiflfen  it  and  make  it  more  "drying"  and  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  use  less  sulphur  or  sulphur  chloride  to  make 
the  substitute,  but  it  is  not  usually  considered  that  as  good  a 
substitute  can  be  made  that  way.  If  the  white  substitute  is  to 
be  made  sulphur  chloride  is  used,  but  if  dark  substitute  is  re- 
quired, then  free  sulphur  is  mi.xed,  and  the  oil  is  highly  heated 
till  it  hardens  up  to  the  proper  consistency,  or  rather  will  harden 
on  cooling.  This  product  is  probably  the  nearest  substitute  to 
india-rubber  that  can  be  made. 

It  has  been  made  from  all  the  drying  oils,  and  particularly  from 
corn  oil,  which  is  not  a  first-class  drying  oil,  and  from  cotton- 
seed oil  and  from  oleic  acid,  which  does  not  dry  at  all,  but  prob- 
ably the  value  of  oils  for  making  substitutes  bears  direct  relation 
to  their  value  for  paints.  Of  these  oils  linseed  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  best,  but  the  Chinese  wood  oil  or  "tung"  oil  has 
greater  drying  properties,  and  further  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  hardening  to  a  jelly  when  heated  to  400°  F.  This 
jelly  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvents.  This  property  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of  as  yet. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  bodies  made  in  a  general 
way  as  above,  and  having  their  value  from  the  properties  of  a 
sulphonated  oil,  a  large  number  of  so-called  substitutes  have  been 
used,  although  they  are  hardly  more  than  fillers  or  adulterants. 

Of  considerable   importance   are   the   plastics.     These    are   of 


several  varieties,  of  which  pyroxylin  is  important.  If  cotton  or 
other  form- of  cellulose  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  a  dehy- 
drating agent  like  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  treatment  is  continued 
for  different  lengths  of  time,  and  with  different  proportions  of 
chemicals  and  the  other  conditions  of  manufacture  are  varied,  a 
number  of  varied  products  will  be  formed  where  the  products 
which  are  the  least  nitrated  are  more  soluble  than  others  result- 
ing from  longer  treatment.  The  strongest  treatment  produces 
guncotton,  but  a  w-eaker  treatment  produces  pyroxylin,  which  is 
soluble,  and  when  mixed  with  solvents  and  camphor,  the  camphor 
is  absorbed,  forming  the  common  product  known  as  celluloid, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plastics.  It  is  not  stretchable, 
however,  although  in  the  scientific  sense  it  is  elastic.  That  is,  if 
bent  it  returns  to  its  original  form.  This  product  forms  the  basis 
of  another  class  of  substitutes  and  is  mixed  with  rubber  in  all 
proportions. 

Cellulose  products  form  another  class  of  plastics.  Cellulose, 
which  is  the  basis  of  most  vegetable  fiber,  can  be  made  into  the 
colloidal  form  by  several  processes  and  by  forming  several  chem- 
ical compounds  with  it.  Of  course,  the  pyroxylin  previously  men- 
tioned is  a  cellulose  product,  but  another  plastic  or  a  colloidal 
form  of  cellulose  is  known  as  viscose,  or  rather  its  water  solu- 
tion is  so  known.  If  a  strong  alkali  is  boiled  with  cellulose  and 
then  carbon  bisulphide  is  added,  a  solution  with  water  is  formed. 
This  watery  solution  is  known  as  viscose  and  on  drying  the 
cellulose  is  in  colloidal  form.  Viscose  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  chemical  and  other  experimental  work,  and  large  amounts 
of  capital  have  been  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  fibers  from  it 
to  produce  artificial  silk,  but  it  has  not  yet  largely  come  into  use. 
It  is,  however,  a  plastic  with  a  promising  future. 

Another  class  of  substitutes  have  glue  as  a  basis.  Glue  or 
gelatine  has  the  property  of  being  hardened  and  rendered  water- 
proof by  chromic  acid  or  acid  chromates  or  bichromates.  This 
substance  or  the  mixtures  which  produce  this  substance  form 
another  extensive  class  of  substitutes  which  are  the  basis  of  many 
patents.  Formaldehyde  has  the  same  properties  of  hardening 
glue  and  this  produces  a  somewhat  similar  plastic. 

Another  plastic  consists  of  casein  or  that  part  of  milk  which 
forms  cheese.  Casein  has  the  bad  feature  that  there  is  no  way  to 
free  it  entirely  from  water  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
when  this  finally  dries  out  after  long  use  the  product  develops 
cracks  and  becomes  brittle. 

Of  the  tars,  asphalts,  pitches  and  mineral  waxes  there  is  a 
large  number  which  have  been  proposed  in  all  forms  and  in  all 
quantities,  but  these  should  be  regarded  more  as  compounding 
agents  than  as. -substitutes.  Of  the  other  classes  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  classify  them  as  substitutes,  but  they  are  either  com- 
pounding ingredients,  which  are  useful  as  imparting  to  rubber 
properties  it  does  not  possess  of  itself,  or  they  are  pure 
adulterants.  h.  0.  chute. 

New   York,   July   9,    1909. 


WILL   RUBBER  GO  TO  $2.70? 


AHAXDY  little  book  of  "Parity  Tables"  of  crude  rubber 
prices  brought  out  by  a  friend  in  the  trade  a  few  years  ago 
proved  of  great  convenience  in  The  India  Rubber  World  offices 
- — as  for  instance  in  comparing  quotations  in  shillings  per  pound 
with  francs  per  kilogram.  The  book  proved  less  helpful,  how- 
ever, when  the  price  of  fine  Para  went  above  the  limit  for  which 
its  computations  had  been  made — i.  e.,  5  shillings  6  pence 
[=  $1.33.8]  per  pound.  Then  a  similar  book,  from  another 
source,  was  helpful  for  a  while  longer,  having  been  computed  for 
prices  up  to  6  shillings  [=$1.46].  But  even  this  has  become  a 
"back  number,"  and  we  welcome  a  comparative  sheet  got  out 
by  the  Gummi-Zcititng,  in  which  the  figures  run  up  to  25  marks 
per  kilogram  [=$2.70  per  pound].  It  is,  of  course,  not  intimated 
by  the  compiler  that  this  limit  will  be  reached,  but  there  are 
persons  in  the  trade  who  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were. 
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The   Late    Robert   D.    Evans. 


WHILE  the  late  Robert  D.  Evans,  of  Boston,  had  not 
been  actively  interested  in  the  rubber  industry  for  a 
dozen  years,  his  relation  to  it  for  more  than  half  his 
life  was  so  important  and  so  extensive  as  to  call  for  a  record 
at  length  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  trade,  now  that  the  time 
has  come  for  writing  the  story  of  his  life.  As  a  result  of  being 
thrown  from  his  horse  at  his  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Evans  was  taken  to  the  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  where  he  died   on   the  evening  of  July  6. 

Robert  Dawson  Evans  was  born  September  30,  1845,  in  Bos- 
ton, to  which  city  his  family  had  removed  from  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  After  having  been  graduated  from  the  English 
High  School  he  found  employment  as  a  clerk  for  the  Hall  Rubber 
Co.,  in  Boston,  of  which  Henry  A.  Hall  was  the  proprietor.  At 
that  time  Charles  M.  Clapp,  further  to  be  mentioned  here,  was 
the  bookkeeper  in  that  house.  When  the  civil  war  came  on,  young 
Evans  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers,  which  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  service.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Evans  went  into  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Clapp,  who  had  become  a  rubber  manu- 
facturer, operating  the  Aetna  Rubber 
Mills,  at  Jamaica  Plain.  In  1870  he  and 
Levi  Ladd  became  partners  in  the 
firm  Clapp,  Evans  &  Co.,  which  con- 
tinued 10  operate  the  Aetna  mills. 

Mr.  Evans  left  the  firm  in  1872  and 
formed  the  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  which 
established  a  small  factory.  Associ- 
ated with  him  was  George  H.  Hood, 
who  left  in  1878  to  form  the  Boston 
Rubber  Co.,  and  Henry  W.  Burr,  who 
was  superintendent  and  later  went  in 
a  similar  position  with  the  Para  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.  Mr.  Burr  had  been  some 
time  at  the  Aetna  mills.  The  story  is 
that  Mr.  Evans  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Moulton  patent  on 
wringer  rolls,  which  was  strongly  at- 
tacked by  parties  in  New  York,  and 
that  Mr.  Clapp,  fearing  that  the  patent 
could  not  be  sustained,  was  averse  to 
helping  to  support  it.  The  Eagle  Rub- 
ber   Co.,   therefore,    was    organized    to 

carry   on   the   manufacture   of   wringer    rolls,   the   patent   litiga- 
tion over  which   ended  in  favor  of  Mr.  Evans. 

In  1873  the  American  Rubber  Co.  was  organized,  by  Mr. 
Evans,  strictly*  as  a  jobbing  concern,  selling  the  products  of 
the  Eagle  company  and  taking  the  agency  for  the  Meyer  Rubber 
Co.,  footwear  manufacturers.  The  two  companies  were  con- 
solidated and  in  1877  a  large  factory  was  established  at  Cam- 
bridgcport  and  the  manufacture  taken  on  of  rubber  footwear 
and  mackintoshes.  This  factory  was  burned  in  December,  1881, 
and  Mr.  Evans  demonstrated  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  at  any 
time  before  his  capacity  to  overcome  difficulties,  by  the  prompt 
rebuilding  of  the  factory  and  the  resumption  of  business. 

When  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  was  organized,  through 
consolidating  a  dozen  factories,  the  American  Rubber  Co.  was 
one  of  the  most  important  concerns  embraced.  Starting  with 
$200,000  capital,  the  .'\merican  company  had  acquired  capital 
and  surplus  amounting  to  $3,500,000,  and  its  productive  capacity 
was  rated  at  $3,500,000  a  year.  The  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  was  distinguished  by  being  the  largest  industrial  corpora- 
tion   that   had    then   been    formed    in   America.     Its   author    ed 
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capital  was  $50,000,000  and  the  original  issue  $26,947,000.  Al- 
though the  companies  combined  under  its  charter  were  older  than 
the  American  Rubber  Co.,  and  most  of  them  headed  by  men 
who  had  longer  been  in  the  industry,  Mr.  Evans  was  the  unan- 
imous choice  for  the  office  of  president,  to  which  he  was  elected 
October  15,  1892.  In  addition  to  filling  this  office,  his  position 
in  the  corporation  was  that  of  director  of  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  and  manufacturing,  just  as  Colonel  Colt  was  legal 
director  and   Mr.   Flint  director  of  finance. 

When  it  seemed  desirable  later  to  widen  the  scope  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  by  further  amalgamation  of  the  trade, 
the  presidency  was  offered  to  Joseph  Banigan  to  gain  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  plan,  and  he  filled  the  office  for  several  years, 
resigning  on  March  4,  1896.  Mr.  Evans  was  at  that  time  first 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  to  which  he  was  reelected  for  a  full 
term.  All  was  not  harmony  in  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Evans  declined  re- 
election in  1897.  On  June  6.  1898, 
when  he  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Rubber  Co.,  which  had 
retained  its  corporate  e.xistence  mean- 
while, and  of  which  he  had  filled  the 
head  office  for  nineteen  years,  it  be- 
came known  that  he  had  severed  his 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  It 
was  common  report  that  his  large  hold- 
ings in  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
had  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  James  R.  Keene,  whose  suc- 
cessful disposal  of  the  same  was  long 
an  interesting  story  in  Wall  street. 

The  proceeds  of  IMr.  Evans's  rub- 
ber shares  he  invested  successfully  in 
mining  stock,  at  first  in  copper.  He 
was  influential  in  the  organization,  in 
1899,  of  the  L'nited  States  Mining  Co., 
operating  in  Utah,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  president.  The  company 
is  now  controlled  through  the  owner- 
ship of  the  majority  of  its  stock  by 
(he  United  States  Smelting,  Refining 
and  Mining  Co.,  organized  in  1906  with 
$75,000,000  capital.  Mr.  Evans  until 
just  before  his  death  was  a  director  in 
each.  He  was  currently  reported  a  few  months  ago  to  have 
sold  the  larger  part  of  his  shares  in  the  latter  company  for  $4,650,- 
000  in  cash.  Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  the  principals  in  the  Yuba 
Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Co.,  a  gold  dredging  enterprise  in 
California,  organized  by  him  and  capitalized  at  $12,000,000.  His 
dividends  from  this  company  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
$650,000  a  year,  and  his  income  from  the  copper  companies  enough 
more  to  make  a  total  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Evans  was  interested  in  other  companies  than  those 
named,  including  the  Boston-Bolivia  Rubber  Co.,  engaged  in 
forest  rubber  exploitation  in  South  America,  and  in  a  rubber 
planting  enterprise  in  Mexico.  Since  the  filing  of  his  will  for 
probate,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  his  estate,  left  wholly  to  his 
widow,  has  been  estimated  at  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  resident  of  Boston  except  while  holding 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  On 
removing  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  he  sold  his  house 
on  Beacon  street,  Boston,  to  Mr.  Elisha  S.  Converse.  Later 
he  owned  a  notable  residence  at  No.  17  Gloucester  street,  corner 
of    Commonwealth    avenue,    in    which    he    formed    a    collection 
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of  works  of  art  whicli  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  His  interest  in  art  led  to  his  election  in  June,  1907,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  By  way  of  recreation 
Mr.  Evans  was  interested  also  in  yachting  and  horsemanship, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  clubs. 

This  item  will  be  found  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  June 
15,  1890  (page  201)  :  "R.  D.  Evans,  president  of  the  American 
Rubber  Co.,  has  purchased  a  summer  residence  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts."  From  that  time  Beverly  was  the  summer  home 
of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  family.  The  estate  there  was  greatly 
improved  by  him  and  became  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  To  his  home  he  gave  the  name  Dawson  Hall. 
Later  he  purchased  the  neighboring  Stetson  estate  on  which  is 
the  cottage  illustrated  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  June  i, 
1909  (page  314),  as  having  been  leased  from  Mr.  Evans  as  the 
summer  home  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
while  riding  through  a  bit  of  woods  attached,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  place  in  readiness  for  President  Taft,  that  Mr.  Evans 
met  with  the  accident  which  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Evans  married  Marie  Antoinette,  a  daughter  of  David 
Hunt,  once  prominent  in  the  rubber  footwear  trade.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Hunt  was  a  partner  of  Elisha  S.  Converse,  in  Converse  & 
Hunt,  a  firm  organized  as  selling  agent  for  all  the  rubber  shoe 
factories.  Later  Mr.  Hunt  was  selling  agent  for  the  Meyer  Rub- 
ber Co.,  the  connection  with  which  Mr.  Evans  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  Mrs.  Evans  survives.  Her  mother  and  her  two 
sisters,  unmarried,  have  made  their  home  with  her  for  many 
years. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  late  residence  of  Mr. 
Evans  on  July  9,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Towne  Billings, 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  The 
interment  in  the  family  lot  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  was  private. 

Mr.  Evans  was  temperamentally  a  fighter.  He  was  built  for 
battle  both  physically  and  mentally.'  He  was  a  much  larger  and 
heavier  man  than  he  appeared  to  be.  Apparently  he  was  a  trifle 
over  medium  height,  but  really  he  stood  over  six  feet,  but  was 
so  proportioned  and  heavily  muscled  that  he  appeared  short 
and  smaller  than  he  really  was.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  it  was  a  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  ability  could  have  served 
in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  and  not  risen  to  be  at  least  a  colonel. 
It  was  explained  in  part,  however,  by  his  impatience  of  restraint. 
Like  a  high-mettled  horse,  he  fretted  constantly  under  the  curb 
and  would  not  be  broken.  This  same  impatience  and  resent- 
ment at  opposition  was  more  or  less  present  in  his  business 
life,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  grew  more  lenient  and  more 
tolerant. 

He  was  wonderfully  sincere  in  his  friendships  and  generous 
in  his  charities.  Outside  of  business  his  great  passion  was  his 
love  of  art.  Indeed,  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  no  mean  ability, 
and  his  beautiful  home  in  Boston  had  gathered  many  of  the  gems 
of  old  masters.  He  was  always  a  striking  figure  and  one  of 
such  pronounced  individuality  that  he  attracted  attention  in 
any    circle. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Evans  is  quoted  by  a  Boston  paper  as  saying: 
"He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Lord  Dawson,  at  one  time 
premier  of  England,  and  his  beautiful  Beverly  estate  was 
named  Dawson  Hall  in  honor  of  his  ancestor.  His  art  collection, 
which  was  his  great  pride,  will  probably  go  to  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  as  an  Evans  memorial." 

Tribute  of  the  New   England  Rubber  Club. 

Death  having  removed  from  our  midst  our  friend  and  Honorary  Vice 
President,  Robert  D.  Evans,  we,  a  committee  representing  the  New  Eng- 
land Rubber  Club,  herewith  record  our  profound  grief  through  the  medium 
of   the    following  resolutions; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  away  of  Robert  D.  Evans  the  rubber  trade 
at  large  and  the  world  of  American  business  lose  one  who  was  a  great  and 
successful  leader.  Biirn  in  humble  circumstances,  with  no  aid  other  than  a 
talent  for  organization  and  unflagging  industry,  he  fought  his  way  upward, 
overcoming  obstacles  that  would  have  daunted  a  less  courageous  soul,  until 
at  middle  life  he  was  successful,  rich,  and  free  from  business  cares.  In 
perfect  health,  with  the  promise   of  years  of  well  earned  enjoyment   before 


him,  an   untimely  accident  closed  a  career  that  is  woven   into  the  fabric  of 
the  great   industry  with   which   his  name  is  most   intimately  associated. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the  notable  figures  in 
our  trade,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  officers  of  our  organization. 
Alert,  aggressive,  vital,  full  of  the  spirit  of  American  progress,  a  firm 
friend,  a  discriminating  yet  enthusiastic  patron  of  art,  his  place  in  our 
hearts   and   in   our   industry    must    long   remain    unfilled. 

Resolved,  That  this  brief  tribute  be  spread  upon  our  records,  and  a  copy 
be  engrossed  and  presented  to  his  family,  to  whom  we  extend  our  pro- 
found  sympathy. 

G.  P.  WHITMORE. 
E.  E.  WADBROOK, 
A.    M.    PAUL. 

Committee   on    Resolutions. 

JOSEPH   DAVOL. 

Joseph  Davol,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Davol  Rubber 
Co.,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
business  and  financial  life  of  his  home  city.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  passed  peacefully  away  at  his  home,  No.  48  Parkis  avenue, 
on  July  5.  Death  was  caused  by  a  complication  of  diseases 
directly    afifecting   the    heart,    from    which    Mr.    Davol    had   been 


suffering  for  some  time,  but  which  only  obliged  him  to  cease 
active  work  four  months  before  the  date  of  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  June  28,  1837,  and  had 
therefore  just  passed  his  seventy-second  birthday.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Bowen  and  Mary  Little  (Saunders)  Davol, 
both  natives  of  Warren.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
at  Warren,  and  was  graduated  at  an  early  age  from  the  War- 
ren High  School.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  Warren 
school  he  went  to  New  York,  where  with  his  brother  he  became 
associated  with  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  wholesale 
dry  goods  houses  in  New  York  city  in  its  day.  While  con- 
nected with  this  house   Mr.   Davol  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Possessed  of  remarkable  business  acumen  for  so  young  a  man, 
Mr.  Davol  was  one  of  the  first  to  forsee  the  possibilities  in  the 
rubber  manufacturing  business,  this  being  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  presenting  a  broad  field  for  developtnent.  The  opportunity 
presented  itself  in  1870,  in  which  year  Mr.  Davol  formed  a 
partnership  with  Daniel  C.  Perkins,  of  Providence,  and  estab- 
present  plant  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  The  business  had  only 
lished    a    small    factory    on    Point    street,    near    the    site    of    the 
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present  plant  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  The  business  had  only 
become  fairly  started  when  Mr.  Perkins  withdrew,  and  soon 
afterward  died,  and  Mr.  Davol  struck  out  alone.  He  kept  at 
it  alone  until  his  sons  were  old  enough  to  share  in  the  business, 
stea<lily  increasing  the  size  of  his  plant,  improving  machinery, 
and  making  a  name  for  himself  and  his  product,  which  is  now  so 
widely  known  throughout  the  business  world  as  the  Davol 
Rubber  Co. 

Under  his  careful  guidance  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  product 
being  sold  in  the  markets  of  every  civilized  country,  and  the 
name  "Davol"  has  come  to  be  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  that  line.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  Mr.  Davol 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company,  of 
which  he  w'as  president,  treasurer  and  principal  owner,  the 
company's  stock,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  shares, 
standing  in  his  name  and  the  names  of  members  of  his  immediate 
family.  This  company  as  originally  started  having  always  re- 
mained a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  Davol  married  Mary  Eliza  Turner,  of  Providence,  who 
survives  him,  as  do  also  his  two  sons,  Charles  J.  Davol,  the 
general  manager  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Davol  Rubber 
Co..  and  George  A.  Davol,  who  is  now  living  in  Boston. 

In  the  business  life  of  the  city,  Mr.  Davol  was  always  an 
important  factor.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  that  passing  generation  of  men  who  were  pioneers 
in  their  work,  and  who  gave  the  city  the  reputation  and  standing 
it  has  in  the  business  world.  He  was  also  well  known  in  the 
business  and  financial  circles  of  Boston  and  New  York.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  Industrial  Trust  Co.,  the  Phenix  National 
Bank  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  and  identified  with  many  other  corpora- 
tions and  institutions,  both  business  and  financial.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hope,  the  Art  and  the  Squantum  clubs,  though 
he  was  seldom  seen  at  either,  because  of  his  preference  for  the 
<iuietu(le    of   home    life. 

He  was  of  a  retiring  nature,  and  cartd  little  for  public  life, 
and  many  times  declined  attempts  to  bring  him  before  the  public 
«ye.  His  charities  were  liberal  and  wide,  and  always  unosten- 
tatious. A  quiet,  courteous,  kindly  and  most  lovable  man  was 
Joseph  Davol.  The  false  and  insincere  bored  him  exceedingly, 
but  he  showed  it  only  by  a  look  of  weariness  that  was  more 
eloquent  than  a  spoken  reproof.  Some  four  days  before  his 
death,  speaking  to  a  close  friend  he  said,  "During  my  life  I 
have  not  knowingly  wronged  anyone."  That  this  was  an  honest 
claim,  all  of  his  friends  and  associates  will  testify,  and  more 
than  all  else  this  stands  as  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
of  his  successes. 

Tribute  of  the  New   England  Rubber  Ci.ub. 
Where,\s:    Our  fellow  member,  director,  and   friend.  Joseph   Davol.   has 
passed    to   the   "Great    Be,vond"    we,    the    New    England    Rubber    Club,    with 
sorrowful    hearts,    have    framed   the    following   resolutions: 

Rcsohed,  That  in  the  death  of  our  friend  the  rubber  trade  and  our  asso- 
ciation have  suffered  a  great  and  irreparable  loss.  Quiet,  reserved,  genuine, 
averse  to  publicity  of  any  nature,  he  was  yet  a  progressive,  able  business 
man,  a  sane  and  sound  adviser,  and  one  whose  aim  was  to  deal  justly  and 
generously  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Rcsoh-ed,  That  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  departed  be 
spread  upon  our  records  and  a  co|/y  be  engrossed  and  presented  to  his 
family. 

GEORGE    P.    WHITMORE, 
E.    E.    \V.\DBROOK, 
.\.    M.    P.\UL. 

Committee   on    Resolutions. 
J.    C.    PIEEKEZ. 

Jesse  C.  Pierrez,  of  the  rubber  goods  trade  in  New  York, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  that  city,  No.  387 
Convent  avenue,  on  July  22,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Pierrez 
was  born  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co..  after  which  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself.  He  was  manager  of  the  Peoples  Hard 
Rubber   Co.    (Akron,    Ohio),    and    after    its   absorption    by    the 


American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  he  organized  in  New  York  the 
Pierrez  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  jobbers  of  rubber  goods,  incor- 
porated October  10,  1904,  of  which  he  was  the  president  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  with  offices  at  No.  69  Warren  street.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  who  was  Miss  .Adeline  R.  Van  Pelt,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  R.  Van  Pelt,  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  postoffice. 

E.    K.     GKIFFIN. 

R.  H.  Griffin,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  June 
28,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  When 
quite  a  young  man  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Boston,  and 
was  associated  with  him  there  in  the  footwear  trade.  Later  he 
became  identified  with  the  Boston  selling  agency  of  the  New 
Jersey  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  then  under  the  manageinent  of  E.  B. 
Preston.  Next  he  was  appointed  New  York  selling  agent  of  the 
same    company — a    position    which    he   occupied   when    the    New 


The   Late   R.    H.   Griffi.n. 


Jersey  company  was  merged  into  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Mr.  Griffin  remained  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  for  sev- 
eral years.  When  the  New  Jersey  factory  was  converted  into 
a  bicycle  tire  plant  he  took  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  new  line 
of  production,  continuing  so  until  1900,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
rubber  department  of  Weimer,  Wright  &  Watkin  Co.,  large 
wholesalers  of  footwear  in  Philadelphia.  This  position  he  held 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mr.  Griffin  was  a  most  capable  salesman. 
He  made  friends  naturally  and  easily  and  seldom  an  enemy. 
3VLES  A.   BELANGEB. 

Jiii.ES  Amedee  Belanger,  the  head  of  Belanger's,  Incorporated, 
died  at  his  home  in  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  on  June  11,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  after  having  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months.  Mr.  Belanger,  who  was  a  native  of  Canada,  went  to 
Bluefields  at  an  early  age  and  became  associated  with  an  important 
mercantile  house  in  which  a  relative  was  partner.  He  grew  to 
be  the  head  of  the  business,  and  became  an  eminently  successful 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  banana  industrv' 
in  Nicaragua,  was  influential  in  developing  the  goldfields,  and 
latterly  took  an  active  interest  in  rubber  culture.  He  had  been 
British  vice  consul  since  1885.  The  honorary  pallbearers  included 
the  local  governor,  the  British  consul,  the  American  vice  consul, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  of  the  local  rubber  planting  interest. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Belanger  was  widely  mourned  in  Bluefields. 
A  fuller  sketch  and  portrait  of  him  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
WoRi.ii,  March   i,  1906  (page  192). 
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Rubber  Interests  in    Europe. 


THE  Nortli  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Ediiilnirgb),  bave 
decided  to  organize  at  Berlin  an  independent  joint  stock 
company,  which  is  to  operate  in  the  German,  Austro-Hun- 
gariaii  and  Roumanian  markets,  not  only  in  the  line  of  rubber 
and  canvas  shoes,  as  hitherto,  but  likewise  in  rubber  mechanical 
goods,  automobile  tires  and  the  like.  A  circular  issued  by  the 
Xorth  British  company  and  the  firm  of  Max  Scherer  &  Co.,  of 
Berlin,  announces  that  the  latter  has  by  mutual  agreement  re- 
signed the  agency  of  the  said  company.  The  new  company,  which 
is  to  have  its  main  office  in  Berlin,  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Josef  Scherer,  who  for  many  years  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Max  Scherer  &  Co.,  and  of  Alfred  E.  Baker, 
of  Edinburgh.  The  firm  of  Max  Scherer  &  Co.,  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  will  likewise  continue  in  business,  devoting  itself  hence- 
forth exclusively  to  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  Helsingborger 
Gummifabriks  Aktiebolag  (Helsingborg  Rubber  Works  Co.),  of 
Helsingborg,  Sweden,  the  said  firm  having  had  since  i8g6  the 
exclusive  sale  of  these  goods  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
and   the   Balkan   countries. 

The  new  business  arrangement  of  the  Edinburgh  company 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  style  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Aktiengesellschaft,  Berlin-Wien.  The  Berlin  office  is  Neuc 
Friedrichstrasse  9-10. 

Referring  to  Protection  v.  Free  Trade. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  London  Standard  states  that  the 
Xorth  British  company  have  opened  a  large  office  in  Berlin  in 
place  of  their  former  agency,  and  will  erect  a  factory  there  in 
order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  heavy  import  duties  imposed  to 
foster  the  German  industry.  It  is  stated  that  the  North  British 
company  are  in  hope  of  competing  not  only  with  German  manu- 
facturers, but  with  the  Russian  rubber  shoe  trade  in  Germany, 
which  continues  large.  The  correspondent  of  The  Standard 
comments   as   follows : 

"This  action  on  the  part  of  the  company  is  one  more  proof  of 
the  way  in  which  the  free  trade  government  of  England  drives 
capital  from  the  country  and  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  workmen  of  a  country  working  under  its  old-fashioned,  out-of- 
date  methods,  whilst  a  scientifically  tarifif  protected  country,  as 
Germany  is,  not  only  attracts  capital,  but  new  industries,  af- 
fording employment  for  its  workmen.  German  manufacturers 
can  export  their  products,  with  very  few  exceptions,  into  Eng- 
land duty  free,  hence  they  are  quite  content  to  work  their  fac- 
tories in  Germany,  maintain  a  small  office  in  London  and  other 
commercial  centers  throughout  Great  Britain,  where  their  agents 
can  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  orders,  with  the  result  that  they 
make  hugh  profits.  English  manufacturers  wishing  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  everywhere  find  themselves 
excluded  by  high  tariff  walls.  If  thoy  really  desire  to  do  trade 
in  Germany  they  find  it  imperative  to  set  up  their  own  fac- 
tories within  the  German  empire.  This  fact  the  Americans  have 
long  recognized,  with  the  result  that  many  .American  concerns 
have  opened  their  own  factories  in  this  oountry." 

FORTY  YEARS  WITH  ONE  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  con- 
nection of  Herr  Jean  Hagclsieh  with  the  Vercinigte  Berlin-Frank- 
furter Gummiwaren-Fabriken  led  to  the  publication  of  some  de- 
tails of  interest  relative  to  the  history  of  this  important  com- 
pany, which  are  summarized  herewith.  The  original  factory  was 
established  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  in  1849 
(just  60  years  ago)  by  Mr.  Elliott,  an  Englishman.  The  busi- 
ness underwent  various  changes  before  the  organization  of  the 
Berliner  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  Actiengesellschaft,  with  670,000 
marks  capital,  December  18,   1883.     Meanwhile  a  rubber  factory 


at  Frankfort  o/M  was  reorganized  (in  1870)  and  removed  to 
Gelnhausen.  In  1886,  by  which  time  the  latter  had  come  into 
possession  of  Wendt,  Buchholz  &  Co.,  the  two  establishments 
were  consolidated  under  the  present  style,  Vereinigte  Berlin- 
Frankfurter  Gummiwaren-Fabriken.  The  original  capitalization 
u-as  1,000,000  marks,  which  has  been  increased  gradually  to. 
3,500,000  marks  [;=  $833,000].  on  which  the  yearly  returns  of  late 
have  been  9  per  cent.  Recent  stock  exchange  quotations  have 
been  139.  When  Herr  Hagelsieb  joined  the  staff  of  the  Berlin 
factory,  June  16,  1869,  the  latter  was  owned  by  C.  Bolle.  He 
has  since  been  at  the  head  of  the  office  and  financial  department, 
through  the  various  changes  here  outlined.  Herr  Hagelsieb  is 
now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  bids  fair  to  live  to  celebrate  his 
golden  jubilee  with  the  company.  Herr  Emil  Spannagel,  often 
mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  has  now  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Berlin-Frankfurter  company  for  16  years. 

NORWAY— LABOR  TROUBLES  ENDED. 

The  labor  troubles  from  which  the  "Viking"  Gummivare- 
fabrik  and  the  Aktieselskabet  Norsk  Galoche-  og  Gummivare- 
fabrik  in  Mjondalen,  near  Drammen,  have  sufifered  since  Novem- 
ber 14,  1908,  and  January  i,  1909,  respectively,  have  now  beei> 
settled  by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
scale  of  wages,  which  is  to  be  in  force  until  January  i,  1912. 
Work  w-as  resumed  on  June  14. 

DENMARK— A    SWEDISH    BRANCH. 

The  Aktieselskabet  Helsingborgs  Gummifabriks  Aktiebolagets 
LTdsalg  ved  John  Prange  has  been  registered  at  Copenhagen,  with 
a  capital  of  30,000  kroner  [^$8,040],  fully  paid.  Under  the  firm 
name,  John  Prange  &  Co.,  hitherto  has  been  conducted  the  e.\ 
elusive  sale  in  Copenhagen  of  the  rubber  footwear  made  by  the 
works  at  Helsingborg,  Sweden.  The  managers  of  the  new 
branch  are  H.  Chr.  L.  Dunker  of  Helsingborg,  John  Prange  ano 
W.  J.  Honum  of  Copenhagen. 

THE    "SILVERTOWN"    COMPANY'S  MEETING. 

At  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Pcrcha 
and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited  (London,  June  15),  the 
chairman  said  that  during  the  past  six  months  there  had  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  market  for  raw  material.  In  De- 
cember last  the  price  of  fine  Para  rubber  was  5^.  oj/zd.  per  pound ; 
now  the  quotations  were  about  6s.  per  pound,  and  the  medium 
grades  had  also  advanced  in  sympathy.  To  protect  themselves 
the  company,  in  common  with  the  principal  manufacturers,  had 
advanced  the  selling  prices  of  their  general  goods,  and  would 
doubtless  have  to  advance  the  price  of  their  special  goods,  as 
contracts  fell  in  for  renewal.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  last 
quarter  of  their  financial  year  should  have  this  advance  in  selling 
prices  to  face,  and  it  would  to  some  extent  diminish  their  sales 
during  this  period,  and  lessen  the  substantial  percentage  increase 
in  their  sales  which  they  had  experienced  during  the  three- 
quarters  just  terminating.  Their  tire  and  tiling  branches  had 
been  well  maintained.  The  customary  interim  dividends  were 
declared. 

RUBBERIZED   BALLOON   FABRICS. 

The  development  of  aerial  navigation  has  led  to  great  activity 
in  the  rubber  industry  in  the  production  of  rubberized  fabrics  for 
balloons,  aeroplanes,  and  the  like.  Already  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World  has  mentioned  at  length  the  production  of  such  fabrics 
by  Continental  Caoutchouc  und  Guttapcrcha-Compagnie,  of  Han- 
over. Three  other  German  rubber  factories  may  now  be  men- 
tioned as  having  engaged  in  a  practical  way  in  making  goods  of 
this  class :  Etablissements  Hutchinson,  at  Mannheim ;  Franz 
Clouth,  Rheinsch  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  m.  b.  H.,  at  Cologne;  and 
.^ktiengesellschaft  Metzeler  &  Co.,  at  Munich. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


B\"   A   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

■VV/llEX  a  dealer  in  rubber  goods  commences  to  express  his 
'"  opinion  with  regard  to  business  and  financial  conditions 
in  San  Francisco  and  on  tlie  coast  during  the  past  month  he 
ahnost  invariably  says  that  conditions  have  been  exceedingly 
bad.  He  says  that  business  is  dead,  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  anything  and  he  wonders  what  can  be  the  matter  because 
he  has  never  seen  things  so  quiet  in  this  territory.  After 
thinking  the  matter  over  he  tempers  his  remarks,  saying  that 
he  has  been  doing  something  right  along,  but  that  business  is 
not  active  and  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Again  he  is  apt 
to  say  that  it  is  just  about  what  should  be  expected  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  or,  that  he  expected  dull  times  this  summer,  follow- 
ing the  financial  stringency  through  whicli  the  whole  country 
has  passed.  He  is  apt  to  say  that  aside  from  a  few  retailers  in 
certain  mercantile  lines  who  have  moved  down  town  in  San 
Francisco  where  they  are  paying  such  high  rents  that  they  can 
hardly  make  ends  meet,  that  nowhere  on  the  coast  is  there  anybody 
who  is  actually  suffering,  and  all  of  the  rubber  dealers  believe 
that  the  fall  season  will  witness  the  commencement  of  an  active 
healthy  business.  The  present  conditions  are  rather  disagreeable 
and  unpleasant  than  hard,  because  there  is  no  great  suffering 
and  everybody  can  hold  out  until  fall  at  least.  What  makes  it 
Tiard  to  understand  is  that  people  should  be  so  unprogressive  and 
so  unwilling  to  advance  money  for  improvements  and  live  busi- 
ness operations  when  all  outside  conditions  including  big  crops, 
for  which  there  is  a  healthy  market,  a  growing  and  rapidly 
developing  country,  and  a  large  commercial  business  seems  so 
fully  to  warrant  busier  times.  The  tariff  question  interests 
Western  people  almost  not  at  all,  and  they  think  that  there  is 
plenty  of  money  here  on  the  coast. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  one  of  the  new  firms  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, report  that  they  have  been  rather  busy  during  the  past 
month,  due  largely  to  the  tire  business  which  they  have  been 
favored  with.  This  firm  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  trade  during  stringent  times,  so  that  they  are  confident  of 
making  a  good  success  when  conditions  get  back  to  normal  again. 
Mr.  Ralph  states  that  the  tire  business  has  been  particularly 
active.  The  big  lumber  mills  which  have  been  closed  down  are 
showing  some  signs  of  activity  now,  some  opening  for  active 
operations,  which  promises  well  for  the  mechanical  goods  trade. 

Mr.  Ralph  pointed  to  the  railroad  development  work  going  on 
Tiere  as  showing  the  confidence  which  the  big  railroads  have 
in  the  city.  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  have  grown  to  be  large 
cities,  but  there  is  room  for  big  cities  located  as  they  are  without 
interfering  at  all  with  the  development  of  San  Francisco.  When 
tlie  Panama  canal  is  in  operation  this  bay  will  he  the  center  for 
a  tremendous  ocean  traffic.  The  farmers  through  the  state  have 
had  one  of  the  most  ideal  and  prosperous  seasons.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  things,  said  Mr.  Ralph,  which  will  lead  to  a  renewal 
of  business  confidence  and  activity. 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works  are  about  to  establish  a  distribut- 
ing warehouse  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  greater  convenience  of  their 
customers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 

Mr.  Joseph  V.  Selby,  Pacific  coast  manager  for  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co..  states  that  he  considers  the  out- 
look for  fall  business  very  favorable,  in  view  of  the  bountiful 
crops  and  the  satisfactory  prices  which  the  producers  will  receive. 

The  garage  owners  of  Alameda  county  held  a  meeting  lately 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  garage  men  who  are  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing great  concessions  in  the  price  of  tires.  The  idea  of  the 
garage  men  is  that  if  they  get  all  of  the  garage  people  in  all 
of  the  states  to  form  a  purchasing  organization  they  will  be  able 
to  import  tires  from  Europe,  and  after  paying  the  duty,  still 
make  the  prices  lower  than  now. 

Mr.  George  Sweeney,  of  Eccles  &  Smith  Co.,  and  Mr.  Henry 


Martine,  manager  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  are  among  the  Elks  who  attended  the  grand  assem- 
blage of  Elks  held  in  Los  Angeles  recently. 

L.  L.  Torrey,  manager  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  in  San 
Francisco,  states  that  business  continues  to  be  good  enough  con- 
sidering the  times,  and  that  collections  are  holding  up  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  Winslow,  manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  reports 
that  business  is  just  about  what  everybody  had  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  consequently  were  prepared  for — that  is, 
quiet. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY    A   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

'T'HE  fact  that  manufacturers'  profits  were  threatened  by  the 
^  unprecedented  rise  in  the  prices  of  crude  rubber  is  ad- 
vanced by  Akron  tire  men  as  the  reason  for  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  tires  which  went  into  effect  with  all  of  the  principal 
tire  companies  on  July  16.  It  was  affected  uniformly  after 
several  conferences  in  Akron  and  Cleveland  between  representa- 
tives of  the  various  companies.  The  new  consumers'  prices  are 
almost  identical  in  the  lists  of  the  different  manufacturers.  The 
increase  amounted  to  15  per  cent,  in  most  cases,  and  more  in 
others. 

Tire  manufacturers  here  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  rise  in  the 
crude  rubber  market  in  good  part  to  the  remarkable  demand  for 
mechanical  rubber  goods  that  has  become  apparent  within  the 
last  few  months.  As  compared  with  the  slack  conditions  in  this 
branch  of  the  trade  following  the  depression  of  last  year,  the 
present  increase  comes  as  a  reaction.  Factories  are  working 
with  night  forces  to  fill  orders  for  hose,  packing,  and  other 
mechanical  goods  used  in  various  industries.  This  demand  is 
looked  upon  as  a  sequence  to  the  resumption  of  activity  in 
factories  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  with  a  view  to  future  expansion  of 
their  factory,  purchased  recently  a  tract  of  four  acres  on  Main 
street,  adjoining  the  plant  on  the  north.  The  land  was  bought 
from  the  Brewster  Coal  Co..  and  has  440  feet  frontage  on  the 
street.  Part  of  it  extends  to  the  canal  in  the  rear.  There  is 
room  on  this  land  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Goodrich  factory 
nearly  50  per  cent. 

Frank  R.  Tate,  formerly  of  Akron,  has  resigned  as  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  branch  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  will  enter 
the  automobile  business.  No  successor  has  been  appointed  as  yet, 
but  the  business  of  the  branch  is  being  conducted  by  the  assistant 
manager,  J.  A.   Peterson. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  have  issued  a  convenient  "Trip  Record 
Book"  for  automobilists.  It  has  spaces  for  records  of  time,  auto- 
meter  and  speedometer  readings,  the  conditions  of  roads,  hotels, 
garages  and  experiences  with  tires.  Opposite  each  record  page 
is  a  blank  page  for  memoranda. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kelly,  who  resigned  two  years  ago  as  a  depart- 
ment manager  in  tlie  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  returned  on  June  28, 
after  living  two  years  in  Europe  with  his  family.  He  will  make 
his  home  here  temporarily. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hart,  formerly  with  the  La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  (La- 
crosse, Wisconsin),  has  been  secured  by  The  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.  to  head  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  new  boot 
and  shoe  factory.  Mr.  Hart  had  experience  with  a  number  of 
other  rubber  companies  before  he  held  a  position  in  the  Lacrosse 
company.  Officers  of  the  Diamond  company  are  still  unprepared 
to  make  any  definite  announcements  regarding  the  details  of  the 
new  factory,  but  expect  to  have  the  new  goods  on  the  market 
shortly  after  January  i.  The  new  building  has  been  under  way 
some  time. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  placing  on  the  market  an  inno- 
vation in  the  form  of  a  double  tube  motorcycle  tire.  Heretofore 
the  company  have  made  only  single  tube  tires  for  this  class  of 
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vehicle.  The  new  product  is  constructed  on  a  design  similar  to 
that  of  a  light  automobile  tire.  It  has  deep  corrugations  on  the 
tread  to  prevent  side  slipping.  "The  demand  for  motorcycle  tires 
is  growing  rapidly,"  said  an  official  of  the  company,  "the  auto 
shows  last  winter  gave  motorcycles  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore and  during  the  coming  season  the  shows  will  have  regular 
divisions  for  their  display." 

A  new  product  in  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  line  is  an  im- 
proved demountable  rim.  The  improvements  over  the  1909  model 
consist  of  a  change  in  the  rim  so  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  the 
felloe  of  any  automobile  wheel  of  regulation  construction,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  mortised  groove  in  the  felloe  to  admit  the 
valve  stem. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  will  open  a  branch  house  in  .Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  September  i,  at  No.  48  .\uburn  street.  It  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Wiley  West,  who  has  heretofore  represented  the 
company  in  the  South,  traveling  out  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Ohio  C.  Barber,  a  director  of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
sailed  on  July  14  for  Europe,  where  he  will  spend  the  summer 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Revan,  of 
Chicago,  touring  by  motor  through  various  countries.  This  is  Mr. 
Barber's  forty-third  trip  to  Europe.  He  intends  to  purchase  a 
herd  of  cattle  while  on  the  continent  to  bring  to  his  farm  near 
Akron. 

Trouble  has  been  encountered  by  the  city  street  department 
recently  by  the  clogging  of  sewers  in  the  vicinity  of  rubber  fac- 
tories with  particles  of  rubber  which  leak  through  the  sieves  dur- 
ing the  washing  process.  A  serious  overflow  of  the  sewer  which 
occurred  in  the  Firestone  plant,  June  21,  was  traced  to  this  cause. 

Tire  makers  are  awaiting  action  of  the  Motor  and  Accessories 
Manufacturers'  Association  before  taking  steps  to  be  represented 
at  the  opening  show  of  the  season  in  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  November 
6-13.  It  is  expected  that  the  association  will  approve  the  show. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  large  automobile  events  of  the  year. 

Companies  making  solid  tires  in  this  city  expect  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Cohvention  of  Fire  Chiefs  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  August  17-20. 

The  Falls  Rubber  Co.  recently  organized  in  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  rights  of  manufacture  of  a  patent  rubber 
horseshoe  pad.  A  line  of  automobile  tires  will  also  be  among  the 
products  of  the  new  concern.  H.  A.  Post,  formerly  of  Buffalo  and 
Denver,  will  be  sales  manager.  On  account  of  his  removal  to 
Toledo,  J.  N.  Weid  leaves  active  participation  in  the  company  and 
the  officers  have  been  changed  to  the  following:  Dr.  S.  H.  Stur- 
geon. Akron,  president ;  W.  G.  Short,  Akron,  vice-president ;  H.  F. 
Siegrist,  Akron,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  William  Sherbondy, 
Akron,  superintendent.  The  offices  will  be  located  in  Akron.  The 
new  plant  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  is  under  roof. 

Salesmen  traveling  into  Akron  are  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Akron  Hotel  Co.  was  organized  in  this  city  July  14  to  build 
a  $350,000  hotel  here.  The  project  is  backed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  business  men  expect  to  see  construction  started  in 
60  days. 

The  population  of  Akron  is  70,354  according  to  a  conservative 
estimate  based  on  the  count  in  the  1909  city  directory  published 
during  the  last  month.  This  shows  an  increase  of  7,000  during  the 
last  year,  a  large  part  of  it  due  to  the  expansion  of  Akron  rubber 
factories. 


quarters  have  been  opened  at  No.  50  Church  street.  New  York, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Max  Viewcgcr. 


RUBBER  STAMPS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN   EXPOSITION   IN   BERLIN. 


A  N  American  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  during  the 
**  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1910,  under  the  patronage 
of  prominent  citizens  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  idea  of  making  it  of  permanent  benefit  to  both  nations. 
It  is  stated  that  it  will  enjoy  the  lively  interest  of  the  German 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  many  prominent  persons  in  the  empire. 
The  American  advisory  committee  embraces  a  number  of  rep- 
resentative business  men  in  various  branches.     American  head- 


■  I  'HE  manufacturers  of  stamp  rubber  have  issued  new  lists 
■*  showing  a  marked  advance  in  prices,  due  to  the  higher  cost 
of  crude  rubber.  On  June  21  bids  were  opened  for  supplies  for 
the  United  States  postal  service  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1909,  including  an  unusual  number  of  rubber  stamps.  It 
appears  that  the  prices  at  which  contracts  were  awarded  were 
the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  bids  were  made,  it  is. 
true,  before  the  announced  advance  in  stamp  rubber,  but  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  crude  rubber  had  become  much  higher 
than  twelve  months  before.  The  Stamp  Trade  Ncivs  (Washing- 
ton) criticises  the  policy  of  stamp  makers  in  supplying  govern- 
ment goods  at  prices  which  make  profits  impossible.  It  says 
that  three  years  ago  a  New  York  firm  which  secured  the  rubber 
stamp  contract  at  higher  prices  than  those  of  the  successful 
bidder  this  year,  claimed  to  have  lost  heavily  and  declined  there- 
after to  bid.  The  News  says :  "In  days  gone  by  it  was  worth 
the  while  for  a  contractor  to  bid  at  cost  on  some  items  for  what 
they  termed  'prestige,'  but  those  days  have  passed,  for  there  are 

no  'pickings'  to  be  had  any  more. Let  it  be  hoped  that  after 

twelve  months  of  grinding  out  stamps  at  no  profit,  wearing  out 
their  machinery  and  wasting  their  energy,  government  contractors 
by  this  time  next  year  will  get  some  sense  knocked  into  their 
cocoanuts." 

Two  branches  of  the  government  service  have  equipped  rubber 
stamp  making  outfits,  presumably  not  with  a  view  to  saving 
money  so  much  as  to  enable  them  to  fill  promptly  orders  for 
stamps  for  special  work  which  may  be  speedily  wanted.  They 
are  the  office  at  Ogden,  Utah,  of  the  forest  service  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  commission,  at 
Panama. 

A  WIDER  USE  FOR  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  CIRCULAR  issued  from  the  United  States  treasury  depart- 
ment under  date  of  April  12  said: 

"There  having  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  stamps  here- 
tofore used  and  in  the  quality  of  the  ink  used  on  pads  and  ribbons 
since  department  circular  7  of  January  20,  1900,  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  rubber  stamps  or  the  typewriter  by  United 
States  disbursing  officers  in  filling  up  checks,  said  circular  is- 
hereby  revoked.  The  use  of  the  rubber  stamp  and  typewriter  for 
said  purpose  is,  therefore,  hereby  authorized,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  insure  perfect  impressions  in  filling  in  the  dates,  amounts, 
and  names  of  the  payees  on  checks,  and  that  only  permanent  ink 
be  used  on  pads  and  ribbons." 

On  account  of  objections  heard  from  financial  institutions,  a 
later  circular  was  issued,  providing  that  the  above  regulation  be 
"modified  so  that  the  amounts  of  the  checks  and  the  names  of 
the  payees  be  filled  in  either  with  pen  and  ink  or  with  the  needle- 
point typewriter,  which  perforates  the  paper.  The  use  of  the 
ordinary  typewriter  for  the  purpose  is  hereby  prohibited," 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  Washington  Star  that  persons 
whose  signatures  to  letters  are  none  too  legible,  might  confer 
a  favor  upon  their  correspondents  by  affi.xing  their  names  with 
a  small  rubber  stamp  underneath  the  written  signature.  An  offi- 
cial in  one  of  the  government  departments  at  Washington  is- 
mentioned  as  having  adopted  this  method. 


BoiLiNG-DowN  Pots  for  Rubber. — A  newspaper  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  a  report  of  the  display  made  by  a  local  rubber  manu- 
facturing company  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  that  city 
during  the  past  month,  paid  special  attention  to  the  specimens 
of  crude  rubber  as  gathered  in  South  America,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit.  The  newspaper  says:  "Hundreds  were 
attracted  by  the  shoes  made  by  the  natives  from  the  gum  and 
molded  to  their  feet  while  still  hot  from  the  boiling-down  pots." 
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Recent   Patents    Relating   to    Rubber. 


N 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ISSL'Kl)   Jl'NK    I,    1909. 

l>.    923,205.     Wheel    for    road    vehicles.      F.    Shaw,    Bishop    Auckland, 
Englaiud. 
921,224.     Vulcanizing    apT_)aratus.       W.     H.     Welch,    assignor    to    H. 
Frost  &  Co.,  London,  Ln^land. 
923,279.     Pneumatic  tire.     A.   Lalinier,   London,   England. 
923,320.     Hose  reel.     H.  W.  Blaisdell  and  G.  P.  Baldwin.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
923,322.     Automobile  tire  protector.     A.   B.   Boughan,   Chicago. 
9-3-379-     Punching  bag.     S.   H.   Selfe,  Corona,   N.   Y. 
9''3.386.     Sap  collecting  device.     F.   B.  Turner,  Ocala,  Fla. 
923,436.     Resilient  vehicle   wheel.     H.   G.   Mackinney,   Providence,   R.   I. 
923,456.     Anti-slip   device.    W.    M.    Stevenson,    Indian   Orchard,    Mass. 
923.516.     Resilient  tire.     N.  H.  Hassel,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
923,626.     Elastic  wire  cable.     T.  W.  CoUeran,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
9-3.643.     Spring  wheel.     T.  W.  Gratz,  Jr.,  Olean.  N.  Y. 
9-3.707.     Spring  wheel.     J.    E.   Rielly,   Newark,   N.  J. 
9-3,733'     Puncture   proof   tire.      E.    J.    C.    Timerman,    assignor    of   one-third 

to  L.  C.  Crowell,  both  of  Syracuse,   N.  Y, 
923,772.     X'ulcanizing    apparatus.      A.    F.    Cogswell,    Pretty    Prairie,    Kans., 

and   J.    W.    Puckett,   Geneva,   Neb. 

ISSUED  JUNE  8,  1909. 
923,896.     Tire   plug.      R.    Sampson,    Montreal,    Quebec,    Canada. 
924,087.     ,\ir  brake  piston.     J.   E.   Meek,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Co. 

924.101.  Preparation  or  regeneration  of  rubber  or  caoutchouc.  [Waste 
material  is  dissolved  in  eucalyptol,  a  volatile  diluent  is  added,  the  un- 
dissolved matter  separated,  and  t'ne  caoutchouc  separated  from  the 
eucalyptol.  ]      F.    W.    Fassmore,   London,   England. 

924.102.  Pneumatic   tire.      F.    IL    I'erry,    Beverly,    Mass. 

924,106.  Material  for  waterproof  welts.  J.  R.  Reynolds,  assignor  to  the 
Waterproof  Welt  and  Filler  Co.,  all  of  Hartford,  Conn, 

924,1 17.  Preparation  of  caoutchouc.  [A  process  of  preparing  caoutchouc, 
comprising  extraction  of  material  containing  the  same  with  an  oxygen 
derivative  of  a  terpentine,  said  derivative  having  a  melting  point  be- 
low 150°.]  A.  Tixier,  assignor  to  Les  Produits  Chimique  de  Croissy 
J.  Basler  &  Co.),  all  of  Paris,   France. 

924. '39-  Vehicle  wheel.  F.  Bradley  and  F.  H.  Fairchild,  Detroit,  Mich., 
assignor  of  one-third  to  C   C.    Bradley,   Mount  Clemens,   Mich. 

924,166.     Hose  coupling.      R.   S.   MacEwan,  Troy,   N.   Y. 

924,186.  Tire  casing.  [Involves  a  strain  resisting  fabric]  J.  F.  Palmer, 
Chicago. 

924,267.     Tire  casing.     Same. 

924,628.     Tire  casing.     Same. 

924,324.  Elastic  belt.  W.  Dalton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  assignor  to  C.  Dalton, 
Limerick.    Ireland. 

9^3.334-  \'ehicle  wheel.  J.  R.  Fouch,  assignor  to  Fouch  Disc  Wheel  Co., 
all  of  Minneapolis,   Minn. 

9*4.385.  Knit  fabric  having  elastic  selvages.  H.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to 
Bauer   &    Black,   all   of  Chicago. 

924,429.  Removable  tire  for  vehicles.  [Pneumatic]  A.  M.  Condit,  East 
Orange,   N.  J. 

924,S4S-     Elastic  cuff  and  sleeve  protector.     W.   H.   Emmerl,   Sewickley,   Pa. 

924.571.  Tire   casing.     J.    F.    Palmer,   Chicago. 

924.572.  Pneumatic  tire.     Same. 

924,614.  Vehicle  wheel.  L.  A.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C,  assignor  to 
American    Resilient    Wheel    Co. 

Reissues. 

12,972.  Elastic  webbing.  S.  Koj/s,  assignor  to  Kops  Bros.,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

Trade    Mark. 
41,663.     Hanover    Vulcanite    Co.,    New    York    city.      The    words    Shamrock- 
Gloria.     For  motor  cycle  driving  belts. 

ISSUED  JUNE    15,    1909. 

924,806.  .\nti-skidding  attachment  for  wheel  tires.  G,  A.  Lyon,  Phila- 
delphia. 

924,812.     Pneumatic  tire.      D.    Mc-Xrthur.  Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

924,867.  Fire  hose  nozzle.  T.  B.  Winfield  and  C.  F.  Ackerman,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

924,924.     Tire  armor.     W.  O'Neil,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  , 

925,005.     Spring  wheel.     W.  G.   Marr,   New   Britain.  Conn. 

925,013.     Hose  clamp.     B.  L.  Morrison,  Colorado  Springs,  Co.o. 

925.021.  Vehicle  wheel.  H.  O.  Peck,  assignor  to  H.  O.  Peck  Automobile 
Wheel  Co.,   Portland,  Oreg. 

925.022.  \'ehicle  wheel.     Same. 

925,052.     Tire   r'rotective  riret.      E.    B.   Stimpson,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   assignor 

to   Edwin    B.    Stimpson  Co. 
925,161.     Grip  tread  for  elastic  tires.     T.  H.  Curtis,  Louisville,  Ky. 
925,354.     Pneumatic  heel   for  boots  and  shoes.     J.   V.   Lan>bert,  Chicago. 
925,368.      Packing.      N.    B.   Miller,    assignor   to   Clement    Restein    Co.,   all    of 

Philaldclphia. 

Design   Patent. 

4«,o65.  A.  Sivcrson,  College  Point,  New  York.  An  ornamental  design  for 
tiling. 


assignor   of 


ISSUED  JUNE  22,  1909. 
925,532.     Demountable   rim.      B.   R.   Tillson,   Portland.   Me. 
925,580.     Tire.       [Comprises    a    plurality    of    inner    lubes.]      C.    H.    Keiffer, 

Akron. 
925,713     Hose  coupling.     H.   P.    Magone,  Race  Track,  Mont. 
925,930.     Wheel  tire.     J.   D.   Marvil,  I-aurel,   Del. 
925.937.     Elastic   vehicle   tire.      C.    Motz,    Akron. 
925,959.     Hose    coupling.      E.    W.    Smith,    Horse    Shoe,    N.    C, 

one-half  to   W.   C.  Jordan,   Hendcrsonville,   N.   C. 
925,969.     Tire  patch.     J.  A.  Wheeler,  Onaway,  Mich. 
925,985.     Wheel    tire.      [Pneumatic]      .\.    Birnbaum,    Erie,    Pa. 
926,012.     Elastic  vehicle  tire.     C.  A.  Motz.  Akron. 

ISSUED  JUNE  29.  1909. 
926,104.     Tire  protector.      F.   H.   Davis,   Chicago. 
926,197.     Water  bag  syringe.     G.   E.   Kim,   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
926,296.     Vehicle   wheel   rim.      E.   C.   Shaw,  assignor  to  The  B. 

Co.,  all  of   Akron. 
926,315.     Pneumatic  device.     F.   Beck,  Dumont,  N.  J. 
926,338.     Resilient  tire.     O.   L.   Leach,  Cranton,   R.    1. 
926,347.     Pneumatic  tire.     M.   Marcille,   Paris,   France. 
926,387.     Article  of  vulcanized   footwear.     M.   C.   Clark,  assignor   to   Marvel 

Rubber   Co.,   all  of   Providence,   R.    I. 
926,439.     Tire.      [Pneumatic]     J.   C.   Raymond,   New  York  city. 
926,479.     Support   for  rubber  tire  vehicles.      H.   Freye,   West  Orange,   N.  J. 
926,499.     Spare    tire    case.       A.     H.     Kinder,     Boston,    assignor    to     C.     F. 

Hopewell  and   F.    B.   Hopewell,   Cambridge.    Mass. 
926,650.     \'ehicle    wheel    [with    demountable    rim].      G.    C.    Grable,    Berwyn, 

111.,  assignor  to  The   Perfection    Emergency  Tire   Co.,  Chicago. 

Vulcanizing     aj^paratus     for     tire     tubes     or    covers.       W.     R.     S. 


F.   Goodrich 


926,695 

Frost,  London,  England 


40,107.     L.    P. 
hose  reel. 


Whiteman, 


Design   Patent. 
New    York    city.      .\n    ornamental    design    for 


[Note.— Printed  copies  of   specifications  of   United   States  patents  may  be 
obtained   from   The   India   Rvbber  World  office  at    10  cents  each   postpaid.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT   SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

The    number    given    is    that    assigned    to    the    Patent    at    the    filing    of    the 

Application,   which   in    the   case   of   these   listed   below   was   ui    1908. 

'Denotes   Patents   for   .-imcrican    Inventions. 

[Abstracted   in    the   Illustrated   Official   Journal,    June   3,    1909] 

2,100      (1908).     Pneumatic    tire    cover    with    leather    cheeks.      W.    H.    Bird, 

Manchester. 
•2,115      (1908).     Retaining  device   for  pneumatic  tire.      E.   Hopkinson,   New 

York,  and  T.   Midgley,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
2,176      (1908).     Detachable    rim    flange    for   tires.      C.    North.    Upper    Wort- 
ley,    Leeds. 
2,219     (1908).     Spring     wheel     with     elastic     tire.       L.     Garnier.     Clermont- 
Ferrand,   France. 
2,291      (1908).     Pneumatic    tire   with    stiff   ridge   of    rubber    at    each    side   of 

the  tread.     J.   Jelley,   Coventry. 
2.340     (1908).     Vulcanizing  plate,   the   under   sides  of  which   are  heated   by 

the    combined    effect    of    the^  heat    of    the    gases    of    combustion    and    of 

water   vaiA)r.      P.    Malley,    Falkirk. 
•2,380      (1908).     Heel    protector.       .\.    J.     Boult,     London.       (United     Shoe 

Machinery   Co.,    Boston,    Massachusetts.)  ,    ,t     t-  c 

2,381      (1908).      Electric    vulcanizer    for    tires.      W.    I-rost    and    H.    1-rost    fir 

Co.,    London. 
2471      (1908).     Tire    rim    with    removable    side    flange.       G.    D.     Harrison, 

Dublin. 
2,474     (1908).     Tire  rim  with  detachable  flange.     W.   S.   Boult.   London. 
•2,485      (1908).     IVtachable   heel   pad.      P.    R.   J.    Willis,   Kingston.      (J.    L. 

Giovana,    New   York   city.) 
2,507      (1908).     Rim   for   pneumatic   tires.      B.    T.   Hamilton,  London. 
2,583      (1908).     Rim   for  pneumatic   tires.      M.   Cosset,   Paris,   France. 
2,601      (1908).     Pneumatic    tire.      C.    A.    Bradshaw,    Manchester,    and    three 

others. 
2,663      (1908).     Rim   for  pneumatic  tires.      E.    B.    Killcn,   London. 
2,687      (1908).     Puncture  proof  tire  band.     C.    Revillard,   Paris,   France. 
2,736     (1908).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.   C.   Barker,   Leeds. 

[Abstracted    in    the    Illustrated   Official  Journal,    June   9.    1909. J 
2,780      (1908).     Tire,  not  pneumatic,   but  rendered  more  resilient  by   means 

of  air  spaces.     E.   B.  Killen,   Lx)ndon. 
2,787      (1908).     Process   and    apparatus    for   treating    rubber    latex— with    or 

without    formaldehyde   or   other   preservatives — so   as  to    convert    it    into 

sheet  form  suitable  for  transport.     L.   Norzagaray,  London. 
2,796     (1908).     Elastic   filling   for   tires,  cushions,  and   the   like,   rnade    from 

an    aerated    mixture    of    gelatine,    glycerine,    and    a    coagulating    agent. 

B.   E.    Foster,   Westminster. 
2,829      (1908).     Cricket     ball     with     wooden     core     wrapped     with     rubbered 

thread    or    cloth    strips,    and    the    whole    covered    with    rubber.      J.    P. 

Higgins  and   G.   A.   Marsh,   Birmingham. 
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•2,871  (1908).  Apparatus  for  desk  telephones  to  prevent  the  overhearing 
of  conversations.      E.  H.   Hutton,   New   York   city. 

2.873  (1908).  Locking  ring  for  tire  rims.  \V.  Clark,  London.  (H.  Ad- 
lerwerke,   vorm.    Kleyer,   A.-G.,    Frankfort-o/M.,    Germany.) 

2.934     (1908).     Pneumatic  tire.      H.    Kuhnen,    KyfThauser,    Germany. 

2.956  (1908).  Solid  rubber  tire  held  in  place  by  transverse  bolts.  Soc. 
Industrielle  des  Telephones  (Construction  Electriques  Caoutchouc 
Cables),    Paris,    France. 

3,005  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  cover  with  fabric,  the  warp  of  which  is 
composed  of  China  camel  or  other  like  hair.     C.  L.   Marshall.   London. 

3,C42  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  having  twin  treads  in  the  concavity  the. 
metal  chain  or  rope  is  laid.     F.  Reddaway,   Pendleton,  Manchester. 

3.075  (190S).  Pneumatic  tire  with  metallic  protective  sheath.  H,  de  Ber- 
nales  and  I.    de   Bernales,   Paris,    France. 

3,112  (1908).  India-rubber  sheets  manufactured  from,  or  fabrics  coated 
with  waste  or  vulcanized  rubber,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  paste,  which 
is  spread  on  a  traveling  band  or  between  bands  passing  over  two 
drums,  one  adapted  to  be  heated  in  order  to  vulcanize  the  sheet.  T. 
Care,   New   Brighton,   Cheshire. 

3,116     (1908).     Tire  of  rubber  blocks.     W.    G.   Titherington,   Liverpool. 

3,187  (1908).  Spring  cored  golf  ball  with  rubber  wrapping  and  gutta- 
percha cover.     A.   S.  Oswald,  Belfast. 

3,250  (1908).  Electrically  heated  vulcanizer  for  tires.  W.  H.  Welch  and 
H.  Frost  &  Co.,  London. 

3.358  (1908).  Tire  inflating  pump  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  operatejd 
by  friction  from  suitable  part  of  a  motor  car.  L.  Levent  and  F.  Lhoste, 
Paris,    France. 

3,366  (1908).  Vulcanizing  apparatus  comprising  removable  hollow  heating 
tables  fitting  into  pipes  which  communicate  with  the  source  of  heat. 
G.  de  La  Neziere,   St.   Quen   (Seine),    France. 

3,370     (1908).     I>ver   for  pneumatic  tires.     H.   J.    Phillips,   London. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated   Official  Journal,  June   16,    1909.] 

3.439  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  covers  and  hose  fabrics  of  special  con- 
struction.    I.   S.   McGiehan,  London. 

3,548  (1908).  Spring  wheel  with  elastic  tire.  J.  Horton  and  W.  Horton, 
Halifax.     . 

3.561  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  tread  of  leather  links.  H.  V.  McKay, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

3.572  (1908).  Product  obtained  by  heating  siccative  vegetable  oil  with 
resin  oil  obtained  from  Xanthorrhccas.  which  may  be  used  alone  or 
mixed  with  india-rubber.     R.   W.  Wallach  and  G.   Reynaud,  London. 

3,578  (1908).  Tire  rim,  perforated  to  prevent  overheating  of  a  pneu- 
matic tire  or  preventing  bursting  of  the  air  tube.  W.  C.  Taylor, 
Paris,    France. 

3.659  (1908).  Process  for  mixing  waste  rubber  in  crumb  form  with^  a 
volatile  oil  which,  during  subsequent  heating  expels  air  from  the  in- 
terstices; the  mixture  is  then  molded  while  still  under  heat.  O.  C. 
Immisch,   London. 

3,669  (1908).  Tire  rim  of  the  divisible  type.  E.  Comminge,  Paris, 
France. 

3.717  C1908).  Tire  with  a  small  air  tube  protected  by  an  elastic  filling. 
I.    Frankenburg,    Salford,   Manchester. 

3.757  (1908).  Twin  solid  tire  engaged  to  the  rim  by  eye  bo.lts.  J.  W. 
Cann,  Folkestone. 

3.769  (1908).  Tire  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber  and  leather. 
H.   L.   Peters,  London. 

3,8r6  (1908).  Tire  filling  composition  having  rubber  as  a  base.  R.  A. 
Morris,    Rossendale. 

3,825  (1908).  Device  for  assisting  in  the  attachment  of  a  Stepney  spare 
wheel.      W.    R.   Hughes,   Cheltenham. 

*3.867  (1908).  Detachable  tire  carrying  rim.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  New 
York  city. 

*3.876      (1908).     Solid  tire.     B.  C.   Swinehart,  Akron,  Ohio. 

3.877  (1908).     Rim  for  solM  tire.     Same. 

3.878  (1908).     Elastic    tire.      L.    Gamier,    Clermont-Ferrand,    France. 
3,962      (1908.)     Pneumatic    tire    with    protective   strip   at   the   edge   of  the 

tread.      E.   Kempshall,   London. 
4,049     (1908).       Vulcanizing    apparatus;    relates    to    the    invention    under 
patent  3,366   (1908).     L.  de  La  Neziere,  St.  Quen  (Seine),  France. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,  June  22,   1909.] 
4,140      (1908).     Insoles  of  boots.     A.   Besser,   Nowawes,   Germany. 
4,147      (1908).     India-rubber   substitute    obtained    by    heating    the    glycerines 

with  a  dibasic  or  polybasic  acid.      L.   Grognot,   Paris,   France. 
*4,i69     (1908).     Detachable  tire  carrying  rim.     J.   C.   Cole,   CThicopee   Falls, 

Massachusetts. 
4,202      (1908).     Substitute   for  leather  composed   of  layers  of  vegetable  felt 

united  by  rubber  solution.     A.  Nodon,  Bordeaux,  France. 
4,298     (1908).     Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     F.   W.  Constantine,   Bolton. 
4.328     ( 1 908) .     Sphygmomanometer    in   which    the    gage    is    connected    by    a 

rubber  tube  to  a  rubber  bag.      [A  sphygmomanometer  was  descriled   in 

The   India   Rubber    World,    October    i,    1908— page   31.]      L.    E.    Hill, 

Loughton,  and  J.  J.  Hicks,  London. 
4.353      (1908).      Self-sealing    preparation    for    tire    tubes.      W.    J.    Thorolf, 

London. 
4,405    (1908).     Protector  for  heels  of  over  shoes.     T.    Rankine,    Edinburgh. 
4,440     (1908).     Tire    cover    strengthened    by    spiked    eyelets.     W.     Eatwell, 

Chester. 
4*554   (1908).     Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     T.   Duysens,   Maastricht,  Holland, 

and  two  others. 

4,561    (1908).     Solid  rubber  tire  supported  by  flexible  side  members.     W.  B. 

Hartridge,  Seaford. 
4.567    (1908).     Tire  pump   adapted  to  be   driven   from  a  shaft  of   a  motor 

car.     M.  Bohne,  Berlin,  Germany. 

4,618  (1908).  Tooth  brush  of  rubber  sponge.  E.  F.  Lofgren,  Elfsbyn, 
Sweden. 

[Abstracted   in   the  Illustrated  Official  Journal,   June  30,    1909.] 
4,649  (1908).     Spare  rim  for  a  supplementary  tire.     J.   E.  Hopkinson,  West 
Draytoci,  and  J.  C.  Akerman.  London. 


4,714  (1908).  Regeneration  of  waste  rubber  by  heating  it  with  an  ethw  of 
the  alpathic  or  cyclic  series  the  mass  is  diluted  and  filtered  and  the 
caoutchouc  separated.     Basler  Chemische   Fabrik,   Basle,   Switzerland. 

4,972  (1908).  Tire  rim  designed  to  be  tightened  in  the  case  of  a  tire 
being  used  which  consists  of  a  flexible  cover  filled  with  an  elastic 
material.     R.  H.   Koppel,   Stinvalpar-Trooz,  Belgium. 

4,981  (1908).  Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.  J.  S.  Foley,  West  Bromwich, 
and  F.  W.  Baker,  Stourbridge. 

5,117  (1908).  Carrying  rim  for  pneumatic  tire.  J.  C.  Dennis,  Guildford, 
Surrey. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED   (with  Dates  of  Application). 

398,230     (Dec.  31).     R.   Rondeau.     Method  of  attaching  pneumatic  tires. 

398,022  (Dec.  30).  C.  W.  Greenwood.  The  manufacture  of  the  gum 
tragasol. 

398,336      (Jan.  7,  1909).     N.  J.  C.  Andre.     Leather  cover  for  tires. 

398,380      (Jan.    9).      Boucas    and    Caron.      Pneumatic    tire. 

398,402      (Jan.  9).     P.  Wienskowitz.     Elastic  tire. 

398,470      (Jan.   13).     S.  A.  Schewezik.     Elastic  tire. 

390,490  (Jan.  14).  Laurent  Levingelstine  Sons  Co.  Pressure  rollers  and 
pneumatic  fittings  for  leather  and  other  material  working  machines. 

398,277     (Mar.  19,  1908).     Francois  A.  ■Grellon  &  Co.     Removable  tire  rim. 

398,596  (Jan.  18,  1909).  E.  B.  Killen.  Wheel  tire  and  device  for  fasten- 
ing the  same. 

398,636     (Jan.   19).     W.  J.  Teufel.     Elastic  tire  of  soft  rubber. 

398,740      (Jan,  23).     Langbrook.     Elastic  tire. 

398,583  (Dec.  IS,  1908).  G.  Capelle.  Process  of  regenerating  vulcanized 
rubber. 

398,678  (Jan.  21,  1909).  W.  Leyenthal.  Device  for  gathering  rubber 
which  has  coagulated  on  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  trees. 

398,705  (March.  30,  1908).  Societe  de  Caoutchouc  par  le  Latex.  Products 
obtained  by  mixing  rubber  latex  with  gelatine,  glue  of  various  kinds, 
starch,  casein,  gums  and  other  plastic  and  viscuous  substances,  "vis- 
cose" and  other  cellulose  solutions  and  all  alkalized   solutions. 

398,565      (Jan.  16,  1909),     J.  Shoemaker.     Rubber  heels  and  soles  for  boots. 

398,804  (Jan.  23) .  A.  Genthe.  Process  for  manufacturing  linoxin  and 
similar  products,   used  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum. 

398,815  (April  2,  1908).  L.  Baraduc-Muller.  System  of  using  very  hard 
agglomerate  for  anti-skidding  devices  for  pneumatic  and  other  tires. 

398,821      (Jan.  26,  1909).     H.   Talasso.      Pneumatic   tire  cover. 

398,962  (Jan.  30).  W.  Frost  and  Harvey  Frost  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Vulcanizing 
apparatus   for  tires  and  tubes. 

398,912      (Jan.  28).     J.  P.  Vivier.     Pneumatic  horse  collar. 

398,755     (Jan.  25).     A.  P.  Uptegraff.     Hoof  paids. 

398,811      (Jan.  26).     E.  Mongeal.     Toy  balloon. 

398,979     (April  7,  1908).     D.  Lance.     Elastic  tire. 

398,982     (April  7).     C.   de   Rossette.      Pneumatic  tire. 

399,003     (Jan.  16,  1909).     R.    Peretti.      Segmental    pneumatic   tires. 

399,009  (Jan.  21)  Suriance  and  Leblanc.  Three  air  chambers  in  one  tire 
cover. 

399,070     (Feb.  2).     Mile.   T.   B.   Kempshall.     Protective  tread  for  tires. 

399,079  (Feb.  2).  H.  G.  Hugon.  Tire  tread  composed  of  blocks  of  rubber 
and  metal. 

399,084     (Feb.  3).     M.   A.  Kennedy.     Tire  cover. 

399,096     (Feb.  3).     Dheyne  and   Bory.      Elastic   tire. 

399*133  (Feb.  4).  L.  L.  B.  Denis.  Tire  with  raised  ridges  on  the  sur- 
face, crossing  each  other  and  reinforced. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Robert,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villier,  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


Notwithstanding  the  pneumatic  tires  and  the  very  best  of 
laminated  springs,  the  automobile,  the  same  as  the  horse- 
drawn  carriage,  has  a  disagreeable,  trembling  motion.  To 
obviate  this  somewhat,  india-rubber  is  placed  between  the 
body  and  chassis  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  body  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  road  shocks.  This  is  a  practice 
which  will  become  more  general  in  the  future  [says  The 
Carriage  Monthly],  Rubber  blocks  between  springs  and  axles 
to  diminish  the  road  shocks  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time, 
and  better  riding  qualities  were  the  results  when  fitted  with 
rubber  blocks.  This  much  assured,  it  will  be  certainly  a  good 
improvement  to  place  rubber  between  the  body  and  chassis, 
improving  its  riding  qualities  and  eliminate  most  of  the  trem- 
bling motion. 


The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in 
London  January  9,  1907,  to  work  a  rubber  concession  from  the 
Emperor  Menelik.  of  Abyssinia  [see  The  India  Rubber  World, 
June  I,  1907 — page  274]  report  a  loss  on  the  first  year's  trading, 
although  they  collected  241,672  pounds  of  rubber,  in  addition  to 
some  coffee  and  beeswax. 
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Members  of  the  RrnnER  Ci.ub  at  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds. 


The   Rubber   Club   of   America. 

(Successor  to   the  Xcic  England  Rubber  Club.) 


NIvARLV  two  hundred  jolly  rubber  men,  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  13,  gathered  at  the  Riverside  Recreation  Grounds, 
in  Weston,  on  the  Charles  river,  and  in  spite  of  the  sul- 
try weather  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  after  the  crowd  had  exchanged 
greetings  and  looked  the  grounds  over  was  the  holding  of 
the  business  meeting.  It  was  very  fully  attended,  the  chairman 
being  the  president  of  the  Club,  with  Secretary  George  H.  Mayo 
as  recorder  of  business.  The  first  item  was  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  by  which  a  nominating  committee,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  committee,  was  created  to  prepare  a 
list  of  candidates  for  office,  to  be  voted  upon  at  annual  elections. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  name  of  the  association  be  changed 
from  New  England  Rubber  Club  to  The  Rubber  Club  of  America. 
It  was  also  voted  to  incorporate  the  club  under  Massachusetts 
laws.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  act  as  incor- 
porators: Hon.  L.  DeWart  Apsley  (chairman),  Augustus  O. 
Bourn,  George  H.  Hood,  Henry  C.  Morse,  John  H.  Flint,  Alex- 
ander M.  Paul  and  Arthur  W.  Stedman. 

It  was  also  voted  to  change  the  constitution  so  that  the  <lin- 
ners  and  entertainments  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee,  instead  of  at  fixed  dates. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lynn  Cadet  Band  was  discoursing  swecl 
music  in  the  broad  covered  pavilion  that  fronts  the  swimming 
pool.  Soon  most  of  the  club  was  gathered  there  also,  watching 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  diving  and  swimming  of  such 
of  their  youthful  members  as  cared  to  don  bathing  suits.  E.  D. 
Hewins  and  J.  Frank  Dunbar  did  particularly  well  in  this  nata- 
torial exhibition.  Following  this  was  a  burlesque  exhibition  of 
watermanship,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by  expert  diving, 
swimming,  and  so  on,  by  members  of  the  Brookline  Swimming 
Club.  Professor  Al.  McCormic,  a  well-known  swimming  in- 
structor in  Brookline,  brought  a  class  of  his  boys  from  that 
town  and  for  nearly  two  hours  the  youngsters  held  the  crowd 
spellbound.  They  indulged  in  swimming  races,  tub  races,  fancy 
diving,  life  saving,  padded  lance  fights  from  canoes,  log  rolling 


and  other  specialties  in  whicli  tliey  were  marvclously  proficient. 
So  interested  were  the  on-lookers  that  when  the  last  number 
was  called  they  could  hardly  drag  themselves  away  to  the  ball 
field.  Once  there,  however,  they  found  themselves  again  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic. 

The  vice  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hood,  an  all-around 
athlete  and  lover  of  outdoor  sports,  had  at  very  brief  notice 
rounded  up  a  nine  which  he  claimed  could  defeat  any  other  nine 
the  Club  could  produce.  Captain  Will  Pitcher,  with  the  aid  of 
R.  L.  Chipman,  had  formed  another  nine  of  which  he  was 
net  quite  so  sure.  He  therefore  exchanged  some  of  his  players 
for  some  of  Captain  Hood's,  the  result  being  the  four  innings 
that  followed  were  unusually  hot  ones  and  'twas  really  the  best 
liall  playing  tlic  Club  had  ever  had.  Tlie  most  spectacular  hit 
was  a  long  clean  drive  out  of  the  field  over  the  knoll  and  into  the 
river  by  Webster,  which  brought  three  men  home.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  hits  on  those  grounds. 

The  nine  of  which  the  vice  president  of  the  Club  was  captain 
was  made  up  as  follows:   Page,  I.   f . ;   Hood.  2  b. :   Webster,  c. ; 


MENU, 
Iced    Olives    ami    Radishes 
Sauterne  Little    Neck    Clams 

Consomme  Koyalle  Green  Turtle  Soup 

Bread    Sticks 

Baked  Lobster  a  la  Thermidor 

Sliced  Tomatoes  French    Dressing 

Noisetts   of    .Spring    Lamb 

Potatoes  O'Brien  Fresh  Green  Peas 

Sorbet    Maraschino 

Champagne  Roast    Native    Squab 

Currant  Jelly 

Komaine  and  Tomato   Salad 

Toasted  Crackers  Roquefort  Cheese 

Assorted    Cakes 

■    Ice   Cream 

T'uddinR  a   la  Diplomate  Bombe    Nougat 

Chilled   CantaloujK 
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Swimming    Pool   at  the   Recreation    Grounds, 


Duncan,  3  b. ;   Dane,   s.   s. ;   Glidden, 


Muir,   I  b. ;   Rudstrom,  p 
c.  f. ;  Roper,   r.   f. 

Captain  Pitcher's  nine  was  disposed  thus:  Phipps,  s,  s. ;  Rid- 
dick.  2  b. ;  Palmer,  r.  f . ;  Daly,  3  b. ;  Pitcher,  i  b. ;  Abbott,  c.  f . ; 
Kimball,  I.  f. ;  Hopkins,  c. ;  Hallahan,  p. 

The  umpires  were  Johnson  and  Barker ;  the  scorer,  Chipman. 

At  7  o'clock  the  large  balcony  dining  room  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  a  very  excellent  dinner  provided.  The  band,  which 
seems  to  understand  the  musical  proclivities  of  the  rubber  men, 
played  popular  airs,  and  the  whole  crowd  sang  with  much  gusto. 
There  was  a  lot  of  noise  and  considerable  music,  and  all  en- 
joyed it.  When  coffee  and  cigars  arrived,  the  president  of  the 
Club  arose  and  proposed  a  rising  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  enthusiastically  responded  to.  Then, 
as  is  the  Club's  custom,  a  silent  toast  was  proposed  as  a  tribute 
to  the  three  members  who  had  died  during  the  year,  the  Club's 
director,  James  Bennett  Forsyth,  and  the  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent, Robert  D.  Evans,  and  Joseph  Davol. 

Then  followed  the  presentation  of  golf  prizes  for  those  who 
had  played  and  won  that  forenoon  at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club. 
The    winners    of    the    prizes    were : 
First  prize,  F.  C.  Hood  for  the  best 
gross,  his  score  being  82  for  18  holes. 

E.  H.  Clapp  and  W.  E.  Barker  tied 
about  a  net  score  of  76.  The  visitors' 
cup  went  to  F.  C.  Blanchard,  whose 
net  score  was  76. 

The  details  of  the  outing  and  din- 
ner were  arranged  and  worked  out  by 
Secretary  George  H.  Mayo ;  thu 
sports  committee,  F.  D.  Balderston, 
chairman ;  and  the  dinner  committee, 

F.  H.  Appleton,  chairman,  to  whom 
the  credit  for  a  most  enjoyable  func- 
tion is  due. 

A     RETHCSPECT. 

The  fact  that  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club  has  concluded  ten  years 
of  existence  and  it  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning  seems  tn 
call  for  a  brief  review  of  its  history, 
particularly  since  the  club  is  now 
taking  on  a  new  name  and  a  broader 
scope.  The  original  announcement 
to   the   trade   of   the   plans   and   pur-  Tennis   Courts 


poses  of  this  association  mentioned 
it  as  being  the  outgrowth  of  the 
occasional  gathering  of  some  score  of 
men  belonging  to  the  rubber  trade 
of  Boston,  who  had  been  called  to- 
gether from  time  to  time  usually  to 
take  action  on  the  death  of  a  notable 
rubber  manufacturer. 

In  January,  igoo,  after  such  a 
meeting,  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  to  embrace 
the  rubber  manufacturers  in  New 
England,  and  also  that  jobbers  arid 
retailers  of  rubber  goods  and  im- 
porters of  crude  rubber  should  be 
eligible  for  membership.  There  be- 
ing in  the  New  England  states 
about  250  members  of  the  trade  who 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  plan,  it  was  felt  that  abun- 
dant material  existed  from  which  to 
form  an  excellent  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  club  was  purely  one 
of  social  intercourse  among  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  New  England  rubber  trade.  It  was 
planned,  however,  to  have  an  honorary  membership  to  consist 
of  rubber  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Leading  members  of  the  New  England  rubber  trade  took  an 
interest  in  the  movement  from  the  start,  and  a  temporary  organ- 
ization was  effected  and  officers  chosen  who  were  formally  elected 
at  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Trade  Club  in  Boston  on 
April  16.  Annual  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  in  April  up 
to  this  time,  together  with  at  least  two  other  general  meetings  of 
the  character  proposed  in  the  first  general  announcement : 

"The  present  plan  is  to  have  two  general  meetings  and  dinners 
a  year,  and  to  have  entertainment  in  the  way  of  speeches  and 
features  of  special  interest  that  shall  make  each  occasion  one 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  are  in  attendance." 

The  club  has  a  formal  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  is  about 
to  acquire  a  more  formal  charter,  but  the  one  sentence  quoted 
here  has  served  as  the  actual  organic  law  of  the  association  from 
the  start,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue  as  the  bond  which  holds 
the  members  together.  Probably  in  the  history  of  no  other  trade 
have  there  been  so  many  gatherings  of  representative  members 
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and  certainly  not  under  such  agreeable  circumstances.  It  must 
be  considered  that  these  informal  gatherings  have  no  business 
side;  they  have  not  been  in  fulfilment  or  any  regulation  or  con- 
dition of  membership ;  they  have  not  occurred  at  fixed  dates  or 
places.  Whenever  the  entertainment  committee  has  announced 
plans  for  a  meeting  the  members  have  simply  flocked  together, 
and  from  the  continuance  of  the  custom  it  may  be  inferred  that 
after  each  dinner  or  outing  they  have  felt  that  it  was  good  to 
have  been  there. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year  there  has  been 
usually  a  "midsummer  dinner"  and  a  "midsummer  outing,"  the 
total  attendance  at  which  has  been  very  large,  considering  the 
limited  membership  of  the  club.  There  have  been  present  as 
guests,  first  and  last,  very  many  members  of  the  trade  from  out- 
side New  England,  and  persons,  including  many  notables,  not 
connected  with  the  trade.  It  has  been  the  rule  to  arrange  a 
programme  which  shouW  give  a  distinctive  character  to  each 
dinner — as  when  the  "Goodyear  Dinner"  commemorated  the 
birthday  of  Charles  Goodyear,  or  when  the  "Naval  Night"  cele- 
brated the  recent  round-the-world  cruise  of  the  United  States 
navy.  On  the  former  occasion  there  was  an  exhibition  of  Good- 
year relics  and  letters  in  honor  of  the  inventor  from  all  over  the 
world ;  on  the  latter,  half  a  dozen  officers  who  had  been  with  the 
fleet  were  the  after-dinner  speakers.  The  summer  events  have 
been  devoted  to  outdoor  sports,  in  which  many  of  the  rubber  men 
are  expert.  The  various  entertainments  are  worth  makmg  a  list 
of,  particularly  as  it  has  not  been  done  before : 

1900. 

.April  16. — First  annual  dinner.     Trade  Club,  Boston. 

-August   21. — Midsummer   Impromptu.     Point  Shirley  Club,   VVinthrop. 

November   19. — Goodyear  Dinner.     Hotel  Essex,  Boston. 

1901. 

May  3. — Twentietli   Century  T')inner.     Exchange  Club,  Boston. 
.August  20. — Midsummer  Outing.     Nursery   Island  Club. 
November  21. — Tropical   Symposium.      Exchange   Club. 

1902. 
May   13. — Annual  Dinner.      Exchange  Club. 
July  22. — Midsummer  Outing.     Country   Club,    Brookline. 
November  20. — Thanksgiving  Dinner.     Exchange  Club. 

1903. 
Jlay    15. — Annual    Dinner — "Mexican-.Vmerican    Fiesta."      Exchange    Club. 
July  14. — Midsummer  Outing.     Country  Club. 

1904. 
February   17. —  Midwinter  Dinner   (170  present).     Hotel   Somerset,  Boston. 
April    18. — -Annual    Meeting:    "Smoke    Talk."      Massachusetts    .Automobile 
Oub. 

July   26. — Midsummer   Outing.      Country    Club. 
November  21. — Smoke  Talk.     -American   House,   Boston. 

1006. 
February  24. — Midwinter  Dinner.     Exchange   Club. 
April  25. — .Annual  Meeting.     American  House. 
July    19. — Midsummer   Outing.     Country   Club. 

1906. 
February  19. — Midwinter  Dinner.     Exchange  Club. 
-April  16.- — -Annual  Meeting.     -American  House. 

July  18. — Midsummer  Outing.  Point  Shirley  Club  (including  a  visit  to 
Peddock's  Island  as  guests  of  the  United  States  army). 

1907. 
February   13. — Transportation    Dinner.      Hotel    Brunswick,    Boston. 
April  IS. — Annual  Meeting.     -American  House. 
July    17. — Midsummer   Outing.      Country   Club. 

1908. 
March    11. — Midwinter   Dinner.      -Mgonfiuin    Club. 
-April   27. — -Annual    Meeting.     -American   Houee. 
July   15. ^Midsummer  Outing.     Point   Shirley  Club. 

1909. 
March   22. — Naval   Night.     -Algonquin   Club. 
-April    19. — .Annual   Meeting.     -American   House. 
July   13. — Midsummer  Outing.     Riverside  Recreation  Grounds.  Weston. 

Much  good  after-dinner  oratory  has  been  heard  upon  these 
occasions.  The  names  of  all  the  speakers  of  note  would  make  a 
long  list,  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  have  included 
governors  and  other  state  officers  of  Massachusetts,  mayors  of 
Boston,    Senators   and    members   of   Congress,   cabinet   members. 


and  army  and  navy  officers.  Many  of  the  addresses  here  have 
been  of  such  importance  as  to  lead  to  their  publication  at  length 
in  the  newspapers.  The  topics  have  been  such  as  appeal  to  busi- 
ness men — as  when  a  Transportation  Dinner  was  held— or  else 
to  patriotic  and  public  spirited  citizens  generally.  Topics  of 
special  interest  to  rubber  men  have  likewise  been  discussed,  and 
twice  the  secretary  of  the  club  was  invited  to  give  illustrated 
talks  on  rubber  producing  countries  visited  by  him. 

The  first  president  of  the  club  was  Henry  C.  Morse,  treasurer 
of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  He  was  followed  for  two  terms  each 
by  ex-Governor  Augustus  O,  Bourn,  of  the  Bourn  Rubber  Co. ; 
two  terms  each  by  ex-Congressman  L.  D.  Apsley,  president  of 
the  -^psley  Rubber  Co. ;  John  H.  Flint,  treasurer  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Co. ;  and  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  of  George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 
-At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  office  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
the  Editor  of  The  India  Rudber  WoRi.n,  who  has  served  seven 
years   as   secretary   and   afterward   as   vice-president. 


A  SHOE  AND  LEATHER  FAIR. 


'T'HE  First  World's  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  at  Boston,  July 
•*  i-3l>  w-as  held  in  an  extensive  new  building,  erected  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  on  the  Charles  river  road.  There  was  a 
great  variety  of  exhibits,  illustrative  of  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustries suggested  by  the  name  of  the  fair,  domestic  and  foreign, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  rubber  footwear  industry  was  represented  by  exhibits 
made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
the  -\psley  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  lines  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  made  by  them. 

Exhibits  of  specialties  related  to  the  trade  were  made  by  other 
manufacturers:  John  H.  Parker  Co.,  leather  soled  rubber  boots; 
Foster  Rubber  Co.,  "friction  plug"  specialties,  heel  cushions,  and 
a  patented  dryer  for  drying  out  leather  boots;  Peters  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Priestly's  cravenetted  cloth  for  shoe  tops;  Essex 
Rubber  Co.,  shoe  trade  specialties ;  and  North  .\merican  Chemical 
Co.,  "Besto"  waterproof  bottom  filler  for  shoes. 

The  Fair  was  planned  by  Mr.  Oran  McCormick,  proprietor  of 
the  Boston  journal,  Footivcar  Fashion,  and  the  attractive  and 
extensive  scale  on  which  it  was  planned  was  due  to  his  energy. 
The  whole  was  highly  praised  by  those  who  visited  the  building, 
but  the  attendance  was  far  from  encouraging,  and  on  July  26 
the  Fair  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  authority  to 
keep  it  open  until  the  end  of  the  month — the  date  originally 
fixed  for  closing  it.  George  R.  Nutter  and  Franklin  T.  Ham- 
mond were  the  receivers  appointed,  on  allegations  filed  in  court 
tli;it  the  indebtedness  was  between  $140,000  and  $150,000. 


THE  MEXICAN  RUBBER  FIRES. 

■  I  '  111-".  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.  (New  YorkJ,  in  connec- 
■^  tion  with  the  yearly  financial  statement,  sent  out  to  their 
subscribers  under  date  of  July  13,  referred  at  length  to  the  forest 
fires  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  "Rubio"  plantation  during  May 
and  June.  In  the  last  Indi.\  Rubber  World  (page  370)  men- 
tion was  made  of  reports  of  great  damage  from  forest  fires  in 
Mexico.  It  appears  that  a  drought  had  prevailed  since  February 
to  a  degree  scarcely  heard  of  in  Mexico  in  the  past,  one  result 
that  fires  were  very  prevalent  and  disastrous.  The  Tehuantepec 
company  report,  however,  that  not  more  than  20  acres  of  their 
rubber  was  destroyed,  but  the  remainder  of  their  plantation  was 
saved  only  by  the  exertion  of  their  working  force  almost  con- 
stantly for  weeks.  Some  other  plantations  were  less  fortunate, 
according  to  this  report,  but  no  names  are  mentioned.  We  quote : 
"Over  near  .Acayucam,  Saula  was  half  burnt  up.  and  up  around 
Tuxtepec  the  papers  say  40  square  leagues  of  fine  forests,  en- 
gulling  many  fine  fincas  and  plantations,  -'\mongst  these  was  one 
-■\rrierican  rulilier  pl;ice  wliose  loss  is  said  to  have  been  $1,000,000-'' 
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The   Rubber   of   South    America. 


UNSMOKED  AMAZON  'PARA"  BVBBEH. 

THE  appearance  in  the  market  of  the  rubber  of  the  same 
character  as  "'Para,"  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  planters 
in  British  Asia,  and  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  any 
rubber  from  the  Amazon  regions — the  home  of  rubber  of  this 
character — has  lent  a  great  stimulus  to  the  serious  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  Brazil  for  years  past  to  improve  tlie  quality 
of  the  rubber  produced  there. 

While  local  scientific  men  have  labored  to  impress  upon  the 
Brazilian  trade  the  desirability  of  improvements,  the  rubber  pro- 
ducers themselves,  so  long  as  they  held  in  their  hand  a  monopoly 
of  the  production  of  "Para"  rubber,  naturally  were  not  con- 
cerned about  improving  conditions.  They  were  not  concerned 
when  so  important  a  rubber  manufacturer  as  the  late  Joseph 
Banigan,  of  the  United  States,  asserted  in  a  public  address  that 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  annually  paid  $5,000,000  for 
"dirt  and  water"  in  buying  the  rubber  needed  for  their  business. 
There  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  do  better,  and  so  long 
as  they  were  obliged  to  buy  from  Para  the  producers  of  rubber 
back  of  that  port  did  not  need  to  trouble  themselves  about 
removing  the  cause  of  complaint  of  Mr.  Banigan  and  his 
fellow  buyers. 

The  appearance  in  the  market,  however,  of  a  new  grade  of 
Para  rubber,  produced  on  the  other  hemisphere,  and  preferred 
by  many  manufacturers  to  the  original  Para  grades  at  a  higher 
price,  made  a  profound  impression  in  the  Amazon  regions,  par- 
ticularly when  it  was  attended  by  a  rate  of  profit  which  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  Brazil.  The  latest  result  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  scientific  men  in  Brazil  exist 
in  the  shape  of  specimens  of  rubber  as  clean,  and  showing  as 
small  a  degree  of  shrinkage,  as  the  best  products  of  plantations 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  states. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  better  rubber  can  be  made 
in  Asia  than  in  South  America,  having  the  late.x  of  the  same 
species  as  the  basis,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  scringiiciros  in  the  latter  country  to  appreciate  the 
preference  given  by  consumers  to  clean  rubber  to  stimulate  an 
interest  there  in  the  producticn  of  rubber  of  this  kind.  Further- 
more, from  the  earliest  times  smoking  the  latex  of  Hevea 
has  been  regarded  in  Brazil  as  essential,  but  the  success  attained 
by  the  Eastern  planters  in  producing  rubber  without  the  agency 
of  smoke  has  encouraged  the  thought  on  the  Amazon  that  smok- 
ing may  not  after  all  be  a  requisite. 

Specimens  of  rubber  which  have  reached  the  United  States 
recently,  prepared  from  the  latex  of  Hevea  without  smoking, 
have  all  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  best  plantation  Para 
produced  in  the  Far  East,  together  with  the  "nerve"  which  is 
admittedly  lacking  in  the  best  plantation  sorts.  Dr.  Carlos  de 
Cerqueira  Pinto,  a  physician  and  chemist  of  Para,  Brazil,  who 
has  been  a  recent  visitor  to  the  United  States,  for  many  years 
has  been  among  those  who  studied  and  worked  to  learn  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  coagulate  the  late.x  of  both  Hevea  and 
"caucho"  iCastiUoa')  in  a  better  and  more  cleanly  manner.  He 
has  not  by  any  means  confined  his  researches  to  the  laboratory. 
For  six  years  he  traveled  up  the  various  rivers  that  are  affluents 
of  the  Amazon  and  rubber  gathering  as  few  men  have  done. 

The  first  result  of  Dr.  Pinto's  research  was  the  production  of  a 
cheap  and  simple  preservative  compound  to  be  added  to  the 
late.x  immediately  after  collection,  to  prevent  coagulation  in 
transit  to  the  smoking  camp,  and  also  to  prevent  fermentation 
in  case  it  should  be  desirable  to  hold  the  latex  for  any  length  of 
time  before  smoking.  Later  he  produced  coagulating  compounds, 
the  addition  of  which  to  latex  facilitates  its  conversion  into 
rubber  without   the   necessity  nf  smoking.     Dr.   Pinto   is  of  the 


opinion  that  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  of  Para  rubber  pre- 
pared by  the  native  method  is  due  to  the  property  derived  from 
the  smoke.  In  the  preparation  of  his  coagulant,  therefore,  he 
has  sought  materials  which  will  give  the  same  properties  to  the 
rubber   without  giving  certain  other   less   desirable  properties. 

Taking  his  system  as  a  whole,  the  addition  of  the  preservative 
to  the  latex  retards  coagulation  until  such  time  as  the  latex  is 
to  be  fortned  into  rubber,  and  by  preventing  fermentation  of  the 
material  keeps  it  in  a  condition  which  permits  of  its  being 
strained — a  process,  by  the  way,  not  usual  among  Brazilian  serin- 
gueiros  to-day.  When  the  time  arrives  for  coagulation,  the 
strained  latex  being  placed  in  shallow  tins  and  a  small  amount 
of  the  coagulant  added,  the  rubber  speedily  solidifies  to  a  degree 
that  renders  it  susceptible  to  mechanical  pressure  to  remove  the 
moisture. 

The  samples  of  Hevea  rubber  brought  to  the  United  States  by 
Dr.  Pinto  as  the  result  of  his  process  are  very  fine.  The  rubber 
is  tough,  it  has  the  characteristic  mahogany  tint  usual  in  fine 
Para,  but  it  is  free  from  the  familiar  smell  that  characterizes 
the  smoked  product.  If  both  the  preservative  and  the  coagulant 
could  be  generally  adopted  it  would  result  in  cleaner  rubber  and 
in  a  greater  proportion  of  "fine,"  as  "medium"  would  not  be 
made,  and  a  small  proportion  of  "coarse."  The  importance  of 
this  fact  alone  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of 
these  grades  exported  through  Para  of  late  has  been  about  61 
per  cent,  of  fine,  11  per  cent,  of  medium  and  28  per  cent,  of 
coarse.  Dr.  Pinio  has  experimented  not  only  with  Para  rubber, 
but  with  caucho  and  mangabeira,  the  quality  of  which  as  produced 
by  him  is  vastly  superior  to  the  normal  qualities  of  these  grades. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  granted  to  Dr.  Pinto  fiv.;  patents. 
The  letters  patent  themselves  do  not  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
compounds  to  which  they  relate.  It  can  only  be  stated  here 
that   the  patents  cover  the  following  inventions : 

Xo.  4,227.  "Seringuina,"  for  retarding  fermentation  for  short 
period.  (This  was  first  referred  to  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World, 
in  its  issue  of  March  i,  1905,  page  183.  At  that  time  the 
question  of  preparing  rubber  without  smoking  had  not  been 
taken  up.) 

No.  4,751.  "Seringuina  liquida,"  for  retarding  fermentation 
indefinitely ;   this  has  been  done  for  three  years  or  more. 

No.  4.750.     "Mangabina."  a  coagulant  for  mangabeira   rubber. 

No.  5,191.    "Lactina,"  a  coagulant  for  fine  Para  rubber. 

No.   5,192.     "Cauchina,"   a   coagulant   for  caucho. 

While  these  letter  patents  do  not  embrace  specifications,  The 
Indi.^  Rubber  World  has  in  hand  a  copy  of  a  Mexican  patent 
granted  to  Dr.  Pinto  (No.  8,413 — October  6.  1908)  covering  his 
coagulant  "Cauchina,"  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
latex  of  the  CastiUoa  elastica.     The  patent  claim  is  for — 

.\  chemical  compound  jalap,  prepared  in  any  form,  and  creosote  in  all  its 
forms,  regardless  of  whether  these  substances  are  used  separately  or  to- 
gether in  their  natural  state,  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  any  other  solvent, 
or  whether  they  are  present  in  liquid  or  pastry  form  or  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  or  in  a  compressed  state,  mi.xed  with  pulverizing  substance  or 
substances  in  a  state  of  amulsion,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same  for 
the  coagulation  of  the  sap  of  the  rubber  plant  and  other  plant  saps. 

Alcohol  is  well  known  to  be  a  good  coagulant  of  rubber.  Jalap 
is  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  Convolvulacea;,  that  of  one  of 
the  Ipomeas  being  the  most  important  and  a  relative  of  the 
"amole"  vine  used  throughout  Central  America  in  the  coagulation 
of  rubber  by  the  natives.  Creosote  acts  probably  as  a  preserva- 
tive.   The  compound  seems  a  good  one  and  should  do  the  work. 

Dr.  Pinto  at  Rio  received  a  letter  from  the  Continental 
Coautchouc-  und  Guttapercha  Compagnie,  of  Hanover,  saying: 

"We  received  your  sample  of  late.x,  as  well  as  the  corresponding 
coagulating  agent,  which  we  delivered  to  our  laboratory  for 
examination.      It   is   really   interesting  that   this   latex,   although 
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nearly  a  year  old,  still  remains  perfectly  liquid.  Friends  in 
Amazonas,  Africa,  and  other  tropical  countries  have  been  con- 
stantly sending  us  samples  of  latex  which  usually  arrived  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  been 
saturated  with  ammonia.  This  most  important  feature  of  the 
latex  you  sent  us  is  that  it  contains  no  anunonia  and  reacts 
slightly  acid." 

A  EUBBER  CONGRESS  IN  THE   ACRE. 

Apropos  of  an  article  on  "The  Rubber  System  of  the 
Amazon,"  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper,  which  was  dis- 
tricts as  remote  as  parts  of  the  new  Federal  territory  of 
the  Acre,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  rubber  congress,  based 
upon  official  initiative,  is  to  be  held  this  month  in  that  terri- 
tory. There  follows  a  translation  of  an  announcement  of  this 
"Congresso  Industrial  Seringueiro,"  which  appears  in  the  Rcz'ista 
of  the  Amazonas  Commercial  Association,  at  Manaos,  in  the  form 
of  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  the  prefect  pro  tern,  of  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  Acre  territory  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation named : 

Senna  Madubeira, 
Department  of  Alto   Purus,   May  5,   1909. 

Senhor   Waldemar    Scholz,    President  of    the    Commercial    Associa- 
tion of  Amazonas: 

Sir:  Whereas  the  essential  interests  of  the  Acre  regions 
require  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  for  protecting,  safe- 
guarding and  developing  their  greatest  source  of  wealth. 
Rubber,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, all  of  which  are  in  every  respect  foreign  to  the  field 
of  politics,  and  whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  these  matters  can 
only  be  practically  and  efficiently  discussed  by  direct  ex- 
change of  opinions  between  the  owners  of  rubber  producing 
lands  and  the  manufacturers  interested  in  their  product,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  in  this  city  a  great  Congresso  In- 
dustrial Serengueiro  (industrial  convention  of  rubber  pro- 
ducers). 

I  therefore  beg  to  invite  you  to  have  your  association  rep- 
resented in  the  proceedings  of  the  said  convention,  which 
will  hold  its  initial  session  on  the  8th  day  of  August  next, 
at  I  p.  M.,  and  its  final  session  on  the  22nd  of  the  said 
month. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  and  assuring  you  of  my  high 
esteem  and  appreciation,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL    BARREIRA. 

The  following  comments  on  the  same,  from  the  Rcznsta,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  official  expression  from  President  Scholz : 

"Our  satisfaction  at  receiving  the  above  circular  can  readily  be 
conceiv'ed.  Ever  since  last  year  we  have  been  continuously  and 
most  earnestly  preaching,  both  by  example  and  exhortation,  and 
finally  through  the  columns  of  this  publication,  the  .necessity  of 
our  reawakening  in  order  to  guide  our  extractive  industry  into 
new  channels. 

"With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  been  unsparing  in  our  efforts 
in  every  direction.  The  new  by-laws  of  our  Commercial  As- 
sociation even  now  contain  two  provisions,  under  one  of  whic'' 
our  delegates  n\  the  interior  of  the  state  and  in  the  Acre  ter- 
ritory have  been  appointed,  while  the  other  provides  for  a  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests,  which  is  to  meet  every  second  year  in 
this  city  [Manaos].  In  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
said  states,  we  have  already  commenced  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  far  the  said  convention. 

"While  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
organizers  of  the  industrial  convention  of  rubber  producers,  we 
desire  and  herew-ith  advise  that  other  localities  take  the  same 
initiative,  in  order  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  general 
convention  which  will  be  held  in  due  time  in  this  capital 
[Manaos],  we  may  already  have  at  our  disposal  certain  valuable 
data  which  may  serve  as  a  partial  foundation  on  which  to  base 


the  radical  anil  linal  solution  of  the  great  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural problem  of  Amazonas. 

"Accepting  the  invitation  extended  to  us  by  the  estimable 
prefect  pro  tern,  of  the  department  of  Alto  Purus,  we  shall  entrust 
our  delegate  in  Senna  Madureira,  Dr.  Geraldo  Barbosa  Lima, 
with  the  task  of  representing  us  at  the  industrial  convention  of 
rubber  producers,  with  the  assurance  that  the  same  will  splendidly 
fulfil  his  duty." 

The  executive  head  of  the  Associagao  Commercial  do  Ama- 
zonas, Mr.  Scholz,  is  also  the  head  of  the  rubber  commission 
firm  of  Scholz  &  Co.,  who  have  long  been  the  largest  exporters 
of  rubber  from  Manaos  and  who  rank  third  among  exporters 
from  all  the  Amazon  ports  combined.  This  firm,  before  July  I, 
1905,  was  styled  Witt  &  Co.  The  former  head  of  the  firm — and 
still  a  partner  in  it — Mr.  Nicholoa  Henrique  Witt,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  International  Rubber  Congress  in  London  last 
year,  and  his  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Growth  and  Production 
of  Para  Rubber  in  Brazil"  formed  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  official  report  of  the  meeting.  The  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  are  to  be  identified  with  the  coming  congress  at 
Senna  Madueira  is  alone  a  guarantee  that  its  proceedings  will 
be  of  interest  and  importance. 

It  is  timely  to  recall  that  Mr.  Scholz  was  the  Amazon  mer- 
chant interviewed  in  The  India  Rubber  World  June  i,  1904 
(page  298),  on  the  question  "When  there  is  a  heavy  advance 
in  crude  rubber  prices  who  pockets  the  additional  cost?"  Prices, 
by  the  way,  were  then  exceptionally  high.  Mr.  Scholz  said  that 
the  money  went  to  the  seringaes,  and  he  added :  "Our  houses  are 
very  large  buyers  of  rubber,  but  only  on  a  commission  basis. 
We  never  engage  in  any  speculation,  and  the  price  of  rubber  is 
not  a  matter  of  concern  to  us.  The  rate  of  commission  is  the 
same,  whether  the  market  is  high  or  low,  though,  of  course,  the 
higher  the  market  the  larger  the  volume  of  commissions  on  a 
given  transaction.  Prices  are  made  by  supply  and  demand;  if 
manufacturers  are  eager  for  rubber,  when  stocks  are  small,  prices 
go  up.  just  as  they  go  down  when  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
But  when  prices  do  go  up,  it  means  more  money  for  the  man  in 
charge  of  gathering  rubber  and  shipping  it  to  the  prime  markets, 
as   Manaos  and  Para." 

ALMOST  A  WAR  OVER  RUBBER. 

The  diplomatic  imbroglio  involving  Peru  and  Bolivia  about 
which  the  newspapers  have  had  so  much  to  say  during  the  month 
grows  out  of  a  boundary  dispute  between  those  republics.  This 
is  a  dispute  of  long  standing,  which  was  referred  for  arbitration 
to  the  president  of  Argentina.  When  his  award  was  made  public 
in  Bolivia  the  public  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  a  manner 
offensive  to  the  authorities  of  Argentina,  which  republic  at  once 
broke  off   diplomatic   relations   with   Bolivia,  and  a  grave   crisis, 


Rubber  Terkhorv  in  Disi-lte. 
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as  the  diplomats  say,  resulted.  The  territory  in  dispute  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  rubber  district  in  the  regions  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios,  Orton  and  Heath  rivers,  to  the  west  of  Rio  Beni,  and 
south  of  the  Acre.  The  excitement  in  Bolivia  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  uncertainty  as  to  vi-hether  the  limit  of  longitude  fixed  by 
the  arbitration  of  Argentina  was  calculated  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris  or  that  of  Greenwich.  If  the  former,  Bolivia  wculd  lose 
an  important  amount  of  territory  rich  in  rubber;  if  the  latter, 
Peru  would  be  the  loser.  Incidentally  Brazil  is  interested,  since 
the  agreement  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  of  November  I",  1903. 
under  which  the  Acre  district  was  conveyed  to  the  former  by  the 
latter  country,  reference  was  had  to  the  then  understood  boundary 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  by  virtue  of  which  the  country  re- 
cently in  dispute  was  regarded  as  Bolivia. 

In  case  the  effect  of  the  Argentinian  arbitration  should  prove 
averse  to  Bolivia,  Peru  would  be  entitled  to  claim  from  Brazil 
a  share  of  the  Acre  district  ceded  to  her  in  1903  by  Bolivia. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  war  is  now  imminent,  and 
the  latest  report  at  this  writing  is  that  the  governments  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  latter  the  apparent  beneficiary  of  the 
boundary  award,  have  mutually  agreed  to  open  negotiations  di- 
rectly with  each  other,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
nation,  in  the  hope  of  arranging  a  modification  of  the  Argentina 
territorial  award  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  area  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  negotiations 
under  review  is  just  south  of  the  territory  ceded  by  Bolivia  to 
Brazil  following  the  activity  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  a  few  years 
ago,  under  concessions  from  the  government  of  Bolivia. 


RUBBER   SCRAP    FROM   MALAYA. 

SiXG  a  song  of  rubber; 

Estimates    revised! 
Shareholders  in  plenty 

Pleasantly  surprised. 
Wlien  the  annual  meeting 

Shows  the   profits  net. 
Won't  there  be  a  chorus, 

"Come  and  have  a  wet!" 


-Malay  Mail. 
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NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER  the  title  "Rubber  for  Railroad  Requirements"  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (.Akron,  Ohio)  issue  a  catalogue  of 
air  brake  and  other  hose  called  for  in  railroad  practice,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  supplemented  by  some  very  informing  com- 
ments on  the  kind  of  hose  suited  for  the  best  railroad  work, 
and  suggestions  as  to  why  some  hose  is  better  than  other  makes 
The'  catalogue  is  unusually  attractive  in  appearance,  as  well  as 
original  in  its  contents.   [4"   X  6J4"-     ^4  pages.] 

James  L.  Gibney  &  Brother  (Philadelphia),  in  their  new 
illustrated  catalogue  of  Gibney  Tires,  include  in  addition  to  their 
special  brands  the  output  of  the  leading  makers  of  pneumatic 
and  solid  tires,  for  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  and  automobile 
accessories  generally.     [634  ins.  x  10  ins.     168  pages.] 

ALSO  RECEIVED. 

Ford  ^Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. =Galvanized  Rubber  Roofing.  S  pages. 
A  Few  Testimonials.     32  pages. 

Abbie  Engineering  Co.,  No.  220  Broadway,  New  York.=Catalogue  No.  4 — 
Pulverizers.     62   pages.      Pebble   Mill   Specialties.      92   pages. 


Devotion  to  athletic  sports  is  no  more  general  than  the  demand 
for  light  footwear  that  is  equally  suitable  for  gymnasium  pur- 
poses and  for  open-air  exercise.  Shoes  with  rubber  soles,  speci- 
ally made  for  this  purpose,  are  in  great  favor,  although  they 
are  sometimes  found  objectionable  because  they  overheat  the 
feet.  Insoles  of  various  kinds  have  been  used  to  overcome  this 
objection,  and  the  Asbest  und  Gummiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  of 
Hamburg,  have  recently  been  successful  in  combining  the  rubber 
sole  with  a  specially  prepared  asbestos  insole  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  disadvantages  have  been  much  increased  by  utilizing 
the  good  qualities  of  asbestos  as  well  as  of  rubber. 


A  RECENT  issue  of  The  American,  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua, 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  manager  of  the  "Canada" 
plantation  of  the  Cukra  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited,  wa.e  planning 
to  begin  soon  the  tapping  of  rubber.  They  have  already  been 
exporting  bananas  for  some  time. 


The  Boston  Herald  hears  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  England  with  £300.000  capital  to  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  central  sugar  factories  on  that  island,  and  grow 
rubber. 


Akkox-Wilijams  Combination  Gas  Burner  Steam  GiiXERAtor 
Repair  Equipment. 

I'l'iie   Willianis   Foundry   and    Machine    Co.,    .\kron.    Ohio.] 


New  Improved  Adjustable  Sectional  Vulcanizer. 

[Made  to  connect  with  steam  boiler  or  with  gas  or  gasoline  burners.  For 
any  size  tire  of  standard  make.  Auto-Tire  Vulcanizing  Co.,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts.] 
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Recent   Rubber  Planting    Results. 

FOUR  YEARS'  RECORD  OF  CICELY  ESTATE.  oflfer  of  6s.  [=$1.46]  per  pound.    -     -     -    We  have  sold  nothing 

OXE  of  tlie  most  informing  contributions  to  the  subject  of  under  ss.  8Vsd.  [=$1.38]  since  we  had  the  offer  of  5^.  and  recent 

rubber  plantation   results   to  date   is   the   address   of  the  sales  have  been  at  6s.  I'/id.,  6s.  iVid.,  6s.  ^'Ad.,  6s.  7Hd;  a"d  6s. 

chairman  of  the  Cicely  Rubber  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  at  the  Sl4d.    [^4l.62j^]." 

fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  (London,  July  9).    The  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in  this  article  that  all  the  trees 

whole  is  too  lengthy  for  repetition  here,  but  broadly  it  may  be  tapped  on  the  Cicely  estate  in  1908  averaged  6  pounds  of  rubber, 

summed  up  thus:   The  Cicely  estate  has  been  finished  and  the  Nine  thousand  trees  were  tapped  in  that  year,  and  9,000  in  1907, 

shareholders  have  already  had  all  their  money  returned,  besides  but  they  were  not  altogether  the  same  trees ;  in  other  words,  3,000 

which  they  own  a  very  profitable  estate.  of  those  tapped  in  1907  "rested"  last  year,  and  3,000  others  were 

The  company  was  registered  in  London  December  20,  IQ04,  with  tapped  which  had  not  been  cut  in  the  preceding  year.    What  effect 

£12,000  [$58,398]  capital  authorized,  to  acquire  the  "Cicely"  estate,  this  may  have  had  on  yield  is  not  stated. 

in  Pc.-ak,  Federated  Malay  States,  on  which  138  acres  bad  been  At  the  annual  meeting  two  years  ago,  when  the  average  yield 

planted,  with  15.000  Hczra  trees.    The  capital  was  divided  equally  was   less  than  5  pounds,  the  chairman  said  that  as  much  as  8 

between  ordinary  shares  and  5  per  cent,  preference  shares.     The  pounds  of  dry  rubber  had  been  obtained  from  one  tree,  in   lOO 

preference  shares  rank  equally  with  the  ordinary  in  each  year  after  tappings.     Covering  a  period  of  two  months,  and  "lots  of  other 

they  have  received  their  5  per  cent.    The  £6,000  in  ordinary  shares  trees  do  the  same." 
were  taken  by  the  vendors  in  part  payment  for  the  property ;  they 

received  in  addition  £3.300  [=  $16,059]  in  cash,  from  the  proceeds  cost  or  plantation  rubber. 

of  the  £6,000  in  preference  shares  offered  to  the  public.     In  1908  j^^    c^,^.,„„    ne^.^p^pers    contain    interviews    with    Mr.    J.    A. 

4,000  new  ordniary  shares  were  issued,  at  a  premuun  of  £2  per  Hunter,  a  former  planter  in  Ceylon,  who  has  become  interested 

share,  and  all  are  now  fully  paid,  amountmg  to  another  £12,000  j,,  j,,^,   ^i^y^^.   5,^^^^  ^^d  is  now  visiting  in  England.     With  re- 

[=  $58,398].     The  total   investment  to-day,  therefore,  stands   at  g^^d  to  the  yield  of  Hez'ea  in  Malava,  and  tlie  cost  of  productio.;, 

£24,000  1=  $116,796].  of  which  £18,000  [=  $87,597]  has  been  in  ^j^    Hunter  is  quoted: 

^^^"-  "Mature  trees   are  yielding  3  to   5   pounds  of  drv  rubber  per 
The  original  acreage,  with  subsequent  additions,  amounts  to  829  ^^ee  [per  year].    A  fair  day's  work  for  each  coolie  is  3  pounds  of 
acres,  distributed  as  follows  :  tjry  rubber-that  is  his  task— and  he  gets  that  by  using  the  old- 
Original  clearings  and  foreclosures  (planted  1898  to  1900) 159  fashioned  ^-^-inch  gouge.     The  best  tapping  I  have  seen  has  been 

Planted   1906    .'.'.'.".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'."!."!!!!!!!!!."!!!  lit  done     by     that     instrument     and     not     by     the     patent      knives. 

Planted   i'o8    ^is  "^'^^  gouge  does  not  do  any  damage  and  we  get  big  yields.     On 

some  estates  the  yields  I  have  mentioned  have  been  secured  now 

""     "'  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  results  attained  thus  far  have  been  from  the  larger  trees  "This  year  is  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  rubber.     There 

on  the  159  acres;  this  year  the  remainder  of  the  trees  on  this  tract  has  been  a  lot  of  rain,  and  no  semblance  of  drought  anywhere,  and 

will  be  tapped,  together  with  part  of  the  1905  planting ;  next  year  everywhere  I  hear  of  the  crops  being  well  ahead  of  the  estimates 

the  larger  trees  of  the   1906  planting  will  become   tappable  and  and  expectations." 

so  on.  With  each  coolie  bringing  in  3  pounds  a  day,  at  what  do  you 

The  yield   of  rubber   and   the  financial   returns   have  been  as  P"t  down  the  cost  of  production  now?" 

follows :  "I  know  one  or  two  estates  that  are  laying  down  their  rubber 

,..,.,,,                                      0                 ,              ,  in  London  at  a  shilling.     That  includes  the  total  cost  of  pro- 

\ield    (pounds)     9.184             19,069           43.693           54.341  .                ,     -      .    ,               ,         1             ^,                ,.                   ■     .            . 

,\verage   per   tree 1.32              2.37             4.85                 6  duction    and    freight   to   London.      1  he   coolie   who   brings   in   3 

Average    price    realized 5^.     6d.         4s.   lid.         3s.  6rf.         4s.  yd.  ,                  i         •            -j    »                            ^       r        ^1/            ^             ui 

a  Cost  of  rubber  per  pound 2s.  lod.        is.    gd.        is.  2d.        is.  2d.  POunds    per    day   is   paid    50   rupee-cents    [=l6Vi    cents,    gold]    a 

Trees  tapped 6,919             8,020           9,000           9,000  Jay      \   put   (Jo^n   thg   (.QSt   of  tapping   only   at    16   to   20   rupee- 
Dividends,    preference    10%               20%           42j^%             55%  ii&j                           '^        i- 

Dividends,  ordinary 5%            15%         37j^%          50%  cents    [=5.2  to  6.5   cents,  gold]    per  pound  of  dry   rubber. 

[a  Collection   and   shipment,   excluding   London   charges.]  i(t„  *u -.*.       ..     ii         u  i«i             t*       .-       r                  i       Ji  ■    j          i-     . 

In  that  case  the  old  labor  estimate  of  one  and  a  third  coolie  to 

The  company  has  returned  to  the  shareholders,  in  the  four  years  the  acre  was  a  good  deal  out  ?" 

of  operation,  a  total  of  107^.^  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  shares  "Yes.     The  coolie  working  full  time  brings  in  practically  1,000 

and  127'^  per  cent,  on  the  preference  shares.  pounds  of  dry  rubber  in  the  year.     We  calculate  upon  getting 

With  relation  to  prices,  the  chairman  said :  "Of  course  we  have  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre  as  a  fair  average  yield,  so  that  gives 

no  control  over  the  selling  prices,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  one   coolie   to    every   three   to    four   acres.     Keeping   absolutely 

it  would  be  good  policy  to  try  to  control  them.    We  naturally  wish  on  the  safe  side,  I  think  it  can  very  well  be  assumed  that  one 

to  get  as  m"uch  for  the  crop  as  we  can,  but  hitherto  we  have  ob-  coolie  can  tap  from  three  to  four  acres." 
jected  to  forward  sales.    This  is  a  speculative  business  which  does 

^ 1    •»      li-  .                     A            I                                I       .      I   ii     ^         1-  NEW    RUBBER    PLANTATION    COMPANIES. 

not  commend  itself  to  us,  and  we  have  never  adopted  tliat  policy. 

We  have  had  several  offers,  but  we  do  not  think  that  we  ought  Among  the  important  rubber-planting  companies  floated  in 
to  sell  our  crop  forward,  so  that  shareholders  will  know  that,  London  during  the  month  were:  (i)  The  Java  United  Plan- 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  price  of  rubber — whether  it  goes  up  or  tations.  Limited,  with  £200,000  [=$973,000]  capital,  to  acquire 
whether  it  goes  down  in  the  autumn — we  shall  be  selling  our  and  consolidate  five  estates  in  the  district  of  Djember,  Java, 
rubber  at  that  current  price.  We  have  got  our  rubber  to  sell,  and  already  planted  to  an  important  extent  to  rubber,  coffee  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  sell  our  crop  in  advance  for  a  year  or  for  tobacco.  There  are  on  these  properties  about  95,000  Hcvca 
years  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The  average  price  last  year  was  and  83,000  "rambong"  (Ficus)  trees.  (2)  Jong-Landor  Rubber 
4j.  yd.  [^$r.ir.  gold]  to  March  31.  -  -  -  A  few  months  ago  Estates,  Limited,  with  £65.000  [=$316,322.50]  capital,  to  acquire 
we  had  an  offer  to  sell  the  whole  of  our  crop  for  this  year  at  5J.  two  estates  in  Pcrak,  Federated  Malay  States,  on  which  there 
[=:  $1.2 1 ]  per  pound;  at  the  last  board  meeting  we  had  an  offer  have  been  planted  respectively  383  and  694  acres  of  Hevea  rubber, 
of  S.S.  8</.  for  the  year's  crop;  and  we  have  got  to-day  a  further  (3)  Tangkah  Rubber  Estate,  Limited,  with  £125,000  [=$608,312.50] 
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capital,  to  acquire  and  further  develop  an  estate  in  Johore,  Malay 
peninsula,  on  which  1.884  acres  have  been  planted  to  rubber, 
but  mostly  among  pepper  and  tapioca.  (4)  Jamaica  Estates  and 
Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  with  £300,000  [=$1,459,950]  capital, 
to  acquire  properties  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  and  plant  or 
deal  in  sugar,  bananas,  rubber  and  hardwood.  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Blake,  g.  c.  m.  g.^  formerly  governor  of  Jamaica  and 
late  governor  of  Ceylon,  is  one  of  the  directors,  (s)  The  Rembia 
Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  with  i6o,ooo  [^251,990]  capital,  to 
acquire  a  group  of  estates  in  Malacca,  Malay  peninsula,  on  which 
754  acres  are  now  planted  to  Hcvea  rubber. 

COMPARATIVE    RESULTS. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  Wurld,  June  i,   1909 — page  311.] 

BuKiT  Rajah  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. — Federated  Malay  States: 

1907.  1908.         1909. 

Yield    (pounds)     118,982  163.521  210,081 

Selling    price,    gross 5/3.62ii.       3/8.87^.        4/9. 84^. 

Dividends     30%  30%  55% 

Trees  tapped  last  year,  94,600;  average  per  tree,  2.22  pounds, 

or  I  ton  per  1,000  trees. 

Vallambrosa  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. — Federated  Malay  States : 

1907.  1908.  1909. 

Yield    (pounds)     156,922  225,302  281,183 

Selling    price,    net 5/1. 5J.  3/7'^-  

Dividends     S57o  55%  8d% 

Federated  (Selangor)   Rubber  Co.,  Limited: 

1907.  :go8.  1909. 

Yield     (pounds)      7.871  23,618             59,694 

Selling    price,    net ill-ii-  A/i-7S<i. 

Dividends    nil  8%                30% 

Trees  tapped  last  year,  34,072,  including  5,000  tapped  two  months 

only;  average  yield,   i54  pounds  per  tree. 

Cicely  Rubber  Estates  Co.,  Limited. — Federated  Malay  States : 

1907.  1908.  1909. 

Yield      (pounds)      19,069  43,695  54. 300 

Selling  price,  net ....  3^.  6d.  4s.  yd. 

Dividend,    preferred     2o'/c  42!^%  55% 

Dividend,    ordinary     1 5%  37%  50% 

RTTBBEK    PLAUTING    IN    BRITISH    BORNEO. 

The  British  North  Borneo  Co.,  a  chartered  company  having 
sovereign  and  territorial  rights  over  the  whole  of  the  state  of 
British  North  Borneo,  continues  to  report  favorable  progress. 
The  revenue  for  1908  was  £152,946,  and  the  dividend  declared 
4  per  cent. 

This  chartered  company  has  granted  concessions  on  favorable 
conditions  to  a  number  of  companies  for  planting  rubber,  tobacco, 
and  other  crops.  The  rubber  companies  so  formed  to  date  in  its 
territory  are : 

Sapong  Rubber  and  Tobacco  Estates,  Limited,  Formed  April,  1905; 
offices,  London;  capital  issued,    £71,378;  rubber  planted,  730  acres. 

British  Borneo  Para  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  April,  1905;  offices, 
Glasgow;    capital   issued,     £28,000;    rubber   planted,   900   acres. 

Tenom  (Borneo)  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  January,  igo6;  offices, 
Glasgow;  capital  subscribed,    £60,000;   rubber  planted,   1,300  acres. 

Manchester  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  November,  1906; 
offices,   Manchester;  capital  subscribed,    £50,000;   rubber  planted,   700   acres. 

Langkon  North  Borneo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  March,  1906; 
offices,   London;  capital   subscribed,    £60,000;    rubber  planted,   950   acres. 

Beaufort  Borneo  Rubber  Co..  Limited.  Formed  1907;  offices,  London; 
capital  subscribed,    £60,000;   rubber  planted,   700  acres. 

Sekong  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Formed  June,  1908:  offices,  London;  capi- 
tal allotted,    £60,007;   rubber  planted,   300  acres. 

North  Borneo  State  Rubber,  Limited.  Formed  November,  1908;  offices, 
London;  capital  subscribed,    £100,000;   rubber  planted,  400  acres. 

The  authorized  capital  of  these  eight  companies  is  £760,000; 
the  amount  of  capital  issued,  as  shown  above,  £489,385,  in  addi- 
tion to  £38,622  in  debentures.  The  acreage  of  rubber  planted, 
at  latest  accounts,  mostly  Heira,  was  6,000.  Some  of  these 
companies  are  planting  tobacco  temporarily.  Rubber  has  been 
tapped  on  the  Sekong  estate  for  two  years  past,  some  of  the 
product  selling  in  London  on  June  25  at  6^^.  io}^d. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  INDIA. 

Little  attention  ha,s  been  attracted  to  the  rubber  planting  in 
southern  India  as  yet,  for  the  reason  that  the  estates  there  have 
not  become  productive.     But  considerable  rubber  is  being  planted 


there,  and  with  good  prospects.  The  Travancore  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  an  Edinburgh  company,  with  £40.000  capital,  have  an 
estate  in  the  state  of  Travancore,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  northern  Ceylon,  on  which  are  19,367  Hevca  trees  planted  in 
1905,  167,433  planted  in  1906,  and  18,075  planted  in  1907,  besides 
20  acres  planted  to  Ceara  rubber  in  1906.  It  is  anticipated  that 
7,000  pounds  of  rubber  will  be  secured  next  year.  The  estate 
outlay  in  1908  was  £3,448. 

BRIEF    MENTION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  shareholders  of  Manchester  North 
Borneo  Rubber,  Limited  (Manchester,  May  21),  it  was  voted 
to  increase  the  capital  from  £65,000  to  £100,000,  to  provide  for 
increasing  the  company's  area  under  rubber.  The  company  is 
planting  tobacco  largely  as  a  temporary  crop. 

Rubber  Estates  of  Johore,  Limited,  began  planting  in  March, 
1907,  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  (London,  May  4)  it  was 
reported  that  over  3,300  acres  had  been  placed  under  rubber.  The 
oldest  rubber  had  cost  to  date  about  £14  los.  [:=$70.56]  per  acre. 

Kautschuk-Plantage  Mombo,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  has  been  registered 
at  Arnstadt,  Germany,  with  a  capital  of  510,000  marks 
[=$121,380],  to  plant  rubber  at  Mombo,  in  the  Wilhelmstal  dis- 
trict, German  East  Africa.  It  is  formed  to  develop  a  planta- 
tion already  started  by  Robert  Trautman,  of  Arnstadt,  and  Gus- 
tav  Weisflog.  of  Erfurt,  Germany,  who  are  the  organizers  of  the 
new   company. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham,  who  will  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  original  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  Hevea  rub- 
ber into  the  Far  East,  is  still  active  in  connection  with  rubber 
interests,  as  indicated  by  his  share  in  the  organization  of  Mom- 
biri  Rubber  Plantations,  Limited,  with  £52,000  capital,  registered 
in  London,  .^pril  20,  1909.  The  object  is  to  acquire  the  benefit 
of  a  lease  granted  to  Mr.  Wickham  of  an  estate  in  Collingwood 
Bay,  East  coast  of  Papua  (New  Guinea),  to  adopt  agreements 
with  Mr.  Wickham,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  rubber 
culture.  One  of  the  signatories  is  Mr.  Wickham,  whose  address 
now  is  9,  James  street,  Westbourne  terrace,  W.,  London. 


SMOKED  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 


IV^UCH  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the  London  market  in 
^'•^  the  smoked  sheet  rubber  from  "Vallambrosa"  and  other 
;\Ialay  States  plantations.  Some  lots  have  been  received  also 
from  British  North  Borneo.  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton  Co.,  Limited 
(London),  advise:  "The  high  prices  recently  obtained  for  fine 
smoked  sheet  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  but  we  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  rubber,  which  should  be  kept  absolutely  clean  and 
uniform,  as  varying  and  unsatisfactory  shipments  coming  on  the 
market  would  be  liable  to  prejudice  buyers." 

The  plantation  managers  are  striving  earnestly  to  produce 
rubber  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
experimenting  with  the  smoking  process  is  evidence  of  an  idea 
being  entertained  that  the  superiority  in  some  respects  of  .Amazon 
Para  to  plantation  rubber  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  smoke  in 
the  coagulation  of  the  latter.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  London 
of  the  Lanadron  company  the  chairman  called  attention  to  their 
having  consulted  chemists  with  regard  to  the  production  of  their 
rubber.  The  London  correspondent  of  The  Times  of  Ceylon 
recently  telegraphed  his  paper : 

"The  leading  rubber  companies  are  supporting  a  scheme  to 
send  a  chemist  to  the  Straits,  independent  of  government,  to 
improve  the  curing  of  rubber.  It  is  probable  that  the  scheme 
will  be  extended  to  Ceylon." 


The  Dutch  government  have  conferred  upon  Dr.  A.  G.  N. 
Swart  the  decoration  of  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  as  president  of  Nether- 
lands commission  to  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades 
Exhibition  at  London  last  vear. 
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The    Editor's    Book   Table. 


INTEENATIONAL  BUBBEB  CONFERENCE, 

Tl  1  P.  official  record  of  the  conferences  held  in  connection 
with  the  International  Rubber  Exhibition  (London,  ipoS"* 
has  now  come  from  the  press,  and  proves  to  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of  india-rubber.  The  vari- 
ous lectures  and  discussions  were  reported  verbatim,  and  the 
papers  read  arc  printed  in  full.  The  result  is  a  volume  of  272 
pages,  on  which  the  prmtcr  has  put  a  great  deal  more  matter 
than  is  contained  on  the  ordinary  book  page.  The  editing  of 
the  book  has  been  excellently  done  by  Dr.  David  Spence,  who 
also  translated  into  English  several  papers  presented  in  other 
languages.  The  editor's  work  has  been  far  from  perfunctory, 
what,  with  providing  a  general  introduction,  notes  introducing 
the  different  papers,  and  frequent  footnotes.  He  has  supplied 
also  a  table  of  rubber  yielding  species,  with  their  geographical 
and  botanical  origin,  which  is  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  to 
date. 

While  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  rubber  show 
was  its  representation  of  the  planting  interest,  there  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  those  present  the  forest  rubber  of  Brazil — 
the  real  "Para"  rubber.  The  conditions  of  its  production,  its 
quality,  how  far  it  may  be  imitated  on  plantations,  and  other 
like  questions  are  of  concern  to  planters  whose  ambition  is  to 
produce  something  at  least  as  good  as  native  rubber,  if  not 
better.  The  first  lectures  presented  here,  therefore,  relate  to 
Brazilian  rubber — by  Mr.  N.  H.  Witt,  long  in  the  Amazon  trade, 
and  Mr.  H.  Vasconcollos,  special  commissioner  from  Brazil. 

Next  come  eight  papers,  relating  to  the  present  position  of 
rubber  cultivation  in  various  countries.  Mr.  Herbert  Wright 
treated  of  the  Eastern  rubber  industry  in  general,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carruthers  of  that  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  particular.  Sir 
Daniel  Morris  dealt  with  the  West  Indies,  Dr.  Olsson-Seffer  and 
the  Editor  of  The  Inui.^  Rubber  World  with  Mexico,  and  M. 
Henri  Jumelle  with  Madagascar,  the  latter  being  a  field  less 
known  in  relation  to  its  rubber  resources  than  almost  any  other. 
There  are  papers  dealing  with  the  progress  of  rubber  culture  and 
the  extent  which  it  has  attained,  being  followed  by  a  series  of 
nine  papers  on  problems  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber. 

Drs.  Frank  and  Marckvvald  discussed  a  new  method  of  coagula- 
tion. M.  Van  den  Kerckhove  the  packing  and  storing  of  rubber 
in  the  Colonies,  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd  the  Mexican  guayule 
plant  and  its  product,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Carruthers  discussed 
"Clean  Weeding  versus  Cover  Planting,"  while  Mr.  Beadle  and 
Dr.  Stevens  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the  possible  utiliza- 
tion as  a  material  for  paper  making  of  the  lalang  grass,  which 
up  to  date  has  proved  such  a  nuisance  on  Malayan  rubber 
plantations. 

The  chemistry  of  india-rubber  and  allied  subjects  forms  the 
ne.xt  division  of  this  book,  beginning  with  Mr.  Pearson's  "Syn- 
thetic Rubber  I  Have  Met."  Dr.  Spence  contributed  a  study  of 
the  latex  of  rubber-producing  plants.  Dr.  Rudolph  Ditmar  a  paper 
on  the  absorption  and  diffusion  of  gases  by  india-rubber  and  the 
application  of  these  processes  in  aerial  navigation,  and  so  on. 
Only  four  lectures  bore  directly  upon  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber goods,  and  these  belonged  in  the  field  of  cliemistry,  with 
the  exception  of  one  by  Dr.  P.  Schidrowitz  on  the  relation  of 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  designed  here  to  review  in  detail  the  Rubber  Confer- 
ence Handbook,  or  even  to  mention  all  the  items  which  compose 
it,  but  rather  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
contents.  It  should  be  added  that  the  authors  of  the  various 
papers  are  men  of  distinction  in  their  various  fields  of  work, 
and  that  what  they  have  added  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
rubber  in   this  volume  is  of  no  little  value. 


THE  CULTIVATION  .'VND  PREPAR.\TION  OF  PAKA  RUBBER.  By 
W.  H.  Johnson,  F.L.S.  -  -  -  Second  edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  en- 
l.-irRcd.  •  -  •  London;  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son.  1909.  [CTolli.  8vo. 
IV-  "11  -f  178.     Price,  js.  6d.,  net.] 

This  work,  in  its  original  form  the  first  book  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Para  rubber  alone,  in  the  revised  edition  represents- 
the  latest  word  on  the  subject.  From  whatever  point  of  view  it 
docs  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  work  on  rubber  culture ; 
in  fact,  it  rather  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  palm  as  a  practical 
treatise  for  planters  or  those  intending  to  become  such.  The 
author,  while  director  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  West  Africa, 
w-as  commissioned  by  his  government  to  visit  Ceylon  to  study  the 
methods  employed  there  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Para 
rubber,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into  his  colony.  Mr. 
Johnson  already  had  demonstrated  that  the  output  of  native 
rubber  was  on  the  decline,  and  it  was  reasoned  tliat  if  rubber 
was  to  be  cultivated,  the  best  species  should  be  planted,  if  it 
should  be  found  adapted  to  West  African  conditions. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  the  result.  It  was  concluded 
at  the  Kew  Gardens,  where  the  author  dated  his  preface  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904 — before  the  world  had  become  impressed  with  the 
practical  character  of  rubber  culture  as  being  developed  in  the 
East.  Meanwhile  Mr,  Johnson  has  accepted  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  agriculture  for  that  important  region  in  East  Africa 
controlled  by  the  Companhia  do  Mucambique — a  Portuguese  en- 
terprise. Here  it  is  part  of  his  work  to  supervise  both  the  devel- 
opment of  native  rubber  resources  and  the  introduction  of  rubber 
planting;  hence  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  made  in 
the  cultural  production  of  Para  rubber.  The  preface  to  this 
later  edition  was  dated  at  Beira,  East  Africa,  in  December,  1908. 

The  new  book  contains  about  y/z  times  as  much  matter  as  the 
first  edition,  and  33  illustrations  instead  of  4,  as  in  the  former  vol- 
ume. It  is  thus  practically  a  new  work,  although  the  original 
chapters  are  retained,  subject  to  revision  where  this  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  progress  of  time.  As  we  have  said,  this  book 
is  eminently  practical  in  character.  Where  it  touches  upon  points 
outside  the  authors  personal  experience  or  observation,  credit  is 
given  for  his  authorities. 

The  subjects  treated  embrace  seed  selection,  seed  growing,  site 
for  plantation,  choice  of  soils,  manuring,  planting  and  care  of 
young  plants,  pests,  collection  of  latex,  coagulation,  dr\ing  and 
packing  rubber  for  export,  and  so  on.  There  are  details  of  yields 
of  rubber,  preliminary  to  detailed  estimates  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Para  rubber  plantation,  the  latter  being 
based  upon  actual  practice  in  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  The  author  evidently  regards  an  average  of  2  pounds 
per  tree,  150  trees  per  acre,  as  a  normal  yield  from  and  after  the 
eighth  year,  without  going  into  the  question  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  trees  beyond  eleven  or  twelve  years.  The  cost  of 
putting  rubber  on  the  market  is  figured  at  Js.  6rf. 

The  illustrations  relate  mainly  to  devices  or  apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting latex  and  preparing  rubber  for  the  market.  The  me- 
chanical side  of  the  subject  is  of  particular  interest,  since  so 
many  of  the  machines  pictured  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  origin  of  rubber  culture,  being  designed  for  this  purpose  alone. 
IN   CURRENT   PERIODICALS, 

Le  Fictis  clastica  a  Java,  Plantation  de  Bandjaran.  By  J,  Kerbirt. 
[Consideration  of  the  advantages  of  planting  this  species  as  compared  with 
Ilcvca  Brasilicnsis]=Journal  d'Agncullure  Tropicale,  Paris,  IX-92,  (Peb. 
29.    '09).      Pp.    41-45- 

Etude  generale  sur  le  ficus  elnstica  (Roxb.).  By  Georges  Vernet.= 
Le  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Cutui-Percha,  Paris.  VI-60  (Feb.  15,  '09).  Pp. 
2659-2672. 

The  Congo  Question.  By  Felix  H.  Hunicke.  [Relates  i)articularly  to  the 
conditions — as  regards  both  the  Congo  government  and  concessionaire  com- 
panies— of  rubber  gathering  by  the  natives;  deals  to  some  extent  with  the 
American  Congo  Co.]  =  TAc  North  American  Review,  iicw  York. 
CLXXXIX-4  (Apr.  '09).     Pp.  604-614. 
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News    of    the    American    Rubber    Trade. 


SALE    OF    THE    ATLANTIC    RUBBER    SHOE    FACTORY. 

Tl  1 E  factory  l)uilding  at  Cranston,  near  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  erected  in  1903  by  tlie  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and 
in  which  operations  ceased  in  1904,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Ma.xwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co.,  who  have  taken  possession  and 
are  transforming  it  to  suit  their  purposes.  The  land,  buildings 
and  machinery  were  purchased  at  auction  November  2,  1906, 
by  William  H.  Perry,  of  Providence,  for  $137,000.  The  Max- 
Avell-Briscoe  Co.  take  title  from  Mr.  Perry,  the  consideration 
•stated  in  the  papers  being  $121,000.  A  provision  that  the  deed 
;stipulates  that  the  new  owners  shall  not  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods. 

The  Maxwcll-Briscoe  Co.  have  factories  at  Tarrytown,  New 
York,  and  Newcastle,  Indiana,  and'  thus  will  have  three  plants 
in  operation  for  the  coming  season,  when  they  expect  to  build 
I. COO  cars,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,000,000, 

REMOVAL   OF    A   RUBBER    FACTORY. 

The  Flexible  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  are  removing  their  plant 
from  Winsted  to  Salisburj-,  Connecticut,  where  tWey  will  occupy 
the  old  bicycle  factory.  John  E.  MacEwen,  some  time  with 
the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  superintendent. 
The  Flexible  company  recently  increased  their  capital  to  $35,000. 
The  flexible  suction  cup  shoe  and  the  military  rubber  horse  brush 
made  by  the  company  have  already  attained  a  wide  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  company  are  also  planning  to  manu- 
facture an  automobile  suction  tire. 

NEW    FACTORY    CONSTRUCTION. 

Work  was  started  recently  on  an  addition  to  the  premises 
of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  at  College  Point — a  three- 
story  brick  building  45x95  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  machine  shop. 

The  Rockland  Webbing  Co.  (Rockland,  Massachusetts),  are 
enlarging  their  plant.  Work  was  begun  during  the  month  on 
a  two-story  addition  70x52  feet. 

The  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  (Fairfield,  Connecticut)  on  July  7 
opened  a  new  shipping  room,   which  had  just  been  finished. 

NEW  FIRM  IN   RUBBER   CEMENT. 

Fred  M.  P.\ge  &  Co.,  Nos.  74-76  Brookline  street,  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, have  added  to  their  line  of  shoe  findings  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  cement.  The  company  lately  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Hadley  Cement  Co.,  and  the  manufacture  of  cement 
by  them  will  be  in  charge  of  Albert  H.  Hadley,  who  was 
president  of  the  latter  company.  Their  capacity  is  mentioned 
as  being  from  90  to  125  barrels  a  day. 

UNITED    STATES   RUBBER    CO.— DIVIDEND. 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  on  July  I, 
declared  from  net  profits  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2 
per  cent,  on  the  first  preferred  shares,  and  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  lyi  per  cent,  on  the  second  preferred  shares,  payable 
on  July  31,  to  holders  of  record  on  July  15. 

WOONSOCKET    RUBBER    CO.— SHUTDOWN. 

The  following  notice  is  posted  at  the  .MiUville  factory  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. :  "In  order  to  make  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations  it  will  be  necessary  to  shut  down  this  mill  for  the 
month  of  August.  Last  day's  making  Friday,  July  30.  First 
day's   making  on   starting  Tuesday,   September  7." 

The  employes  of  the  "Alice"  mill  at  Woonsocket  are  to  be  given 
a  vacation  and  the  mill  will  probably  be  shut  down  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  ending  with  September  7,  which  is  Labor  day. 

HOOD   RUBBER   CO.— EXTENSION. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  are  reported  to  be  planning  to  manu- 
facture their  own  requirements  in  felt,  for  which  purpose  another 
building  is  to  be  added  to  their  already  large  plant,  at   Water- 


town,  Massachusetts.  The  valuation  of  the  company's  property, 
for  taxation,  will  probably  be  more  than  $1,000,000;  last  year  it 
was  over  $900,000.  Under  a  new  law  which  goes  into  effect  this 
year  one-half  of  the  corporation  taxes  assessed  on  the  stock  held 
by  the  stockholders  go  to  the  town  where  the  corporation  is  in 
business,  so  that  Watertown  has  an  additional  reason  for  interest 
in  the  growth  of  the  Hood  factory. 

UNITED   STATES    RUBBER    CO.'S    ISSUES. 

Tr.\nsactions    on   the    New    York    Stock    Exchange    for    four 
weeks,  ending  July  24; 

Common  Stock.' 
Week  July  3....  Sales  550  shares 
Week  July  10. .  . .  Sales  (>oo  shares 
Week  Juh'  17....  Sales  1,000  shares 
Week  July  24....  Sales  1,200  shares 
For  the  year — High,  42J/2,  June  4;  Low,  27, 


High 
High 
High 
High 
Feb.  24 


38 
39 

39H 


Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 


38K. 

38 

381/4 

38;4 


Last  year — High,  sy'/z;  Low,   lyVi. 

First  Preferred  Stock. 

Sales        650  shares     High  n6j4 

Sales       900  shares     High  ii7f:t 

Sales     2,540  shares     High  118 

Sales     1,354  shares     High  ll7!/8 


Week  July  3. 
Week  July  10. 
Week  July  17. 
Week  July  24 


For   the   year — High,    ii8J4,  June   7;    Low,    9S,   Jan.   29. 
Last    year — High, 


Low   IIS^ 

Low  117^ 
Low  115^ 
Low  ii6j4 


High 
High 
High 

Feb.   25. 


825^ 

84M 
83 


Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 


82 

83/2 
83 


Low  105 
Low   105  !4 
Low  105 
Low  1057/s 


108;    Low,    76. 
Second  Preferred  Stock. 
Week  July    3....     Sales        500  shares     High 

Week  July  10....     Sales      shares 

Week  July  17....     Sales        400  shares 
Week  July  24....     Sales        150  shares 
For  the  year — High,  85,  June  4;   Low,  671/2, 
Last  year — High,   75/4;   Low,   42. 

Six  Per  Cent.  Certificates. 
Week    July      3....     Sales         54  certs.     High  i05»/> 
Week  July   10.  . .  .      Sales         47   certs.     High   1055^ 
Week    July    17....     Sales         38  certs.     High  losyi 
Week    July   24.  .  ,  .     Sales         70  certs.     High  106 

TRADE   NEWS    NOTES. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  were 
the  successful  bidders  for  rubber  insulated  lead  covered  under- 
ground cables  for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  to  be  used 
for  putting  underground  the  cables  of  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partments.    The  amount  of  their  bid  was  $40,433.05. 

It  is  announced  that  a  Montreal  syndicate  headed  by  Mr.  D. 
Lome  McGibbon,  president  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  have  acquired  100,000  shares  in  the  La  Rose  Con- 
solidated Mines  Co.,  in  Canada,  giving  rise  to  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  McGibbon  would  join  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette,  Pa.)  have  arranged 
for  the  insurance  of  all  inner  tubes  of  their  make  which  go  into 
use  in  Pennsylvania  casings  this  year,  the  insurance  to  cover  all 
damage  except  such  as  may  result  from  tires  being  driven 
deflated. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are  open- 
ing a  branch  at  Seattle,  Washington,  at  No.  918  East  Pike  street, 
under  the  management  of  E.  L.  Campion.  This  is  the  tenth 
branch  established  by  the  company,  in  addition  to  the  25  general 
distributing  agencies   for   Firestone  tires  and  demountable   rims. 

A  convention  of  branch  managers  of  the  Ajax-Grieb  Rub- 
ber Co.  was  held  at  the  factory,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  July 
28-31.  It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  company  from 
as  far  west  as   Seattle  and   San  Francisco. 

The  Gummi-Zeilunif  reports:  "We  have  been  informed  that  Dr. 
Hugo  Herzfelder  intends  to  resign  his  oflice  as  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  Actiengesellschaft  fiir  Luftlos-Elastische  Falir- 
zeugbereifung  (Airless  Elastic  Vehicle  Tire  Co.),  and  to  utilize 
his  process  for  his  own  account.  Dr.  Herzfelder,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  practical  work,  was  employed 
during  four  years  in  American  rubber  works." 
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NEW  IMCORFOBATIONS. 

Central  City  Rldber  Co.,  July  ij.  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
\cw  York,  capital  $50,ocx).  Incorporators:  David  A.  Gould  (Xo. 
]j()  East  Water  street),  John  R.  Graham,  George  II.  Lyold,  A. 
Park  Sager.  and  Daniel  A.  Pierce,  all  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Mechanical  Rubber  and  Cable  Co.,  July  23,  1909,  under  the 
laws  of  Connecticut;  capital,  $30,000.  Incorporators:  William  J. 
Brown,  R.  Frederic  Dunham,  and  Peter  A.  Sharp,  all  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

I'nited  Rubber  Co.,  June  26,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio; 
authorized  capital,  $200,000.  Incorporators:  James  Christy,  W. 
W.  Wildman,  M.  S.  Long,  J.  W.  Miller,  and  Will  Christy,  all  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  James  Christy  has  been  elected  president,  J.  W. 
Miller  vice-president,  S.  E.  Conner  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
W.  W.  Wildman  general  manager.  The  company  expect  to  en 
gage  in  the  rubber  reclaiming  business  on  a  large  scale,  succeed- 
ing the  Aladdin  Rubber  Co. 

McTernen  Rubber  Co.,  June  24,  1909,  under  the  laws  of 
Maine ;  capital,  $1,500,000.  Incorporators :  William  H.  Gulliver, 
William  E.  Cullinan,  C.  F.  Tennant,  and  Clarence  E.  Burdin,  all 
of  Portland,  Maine.  Clarence  E.  Eaton  is  mentioned  as  presi- 
dent, C.  F.  Tennant,  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Gulliver  clerk. 

Colonial  Rubber  Works,  July  13,  1909,  under  the  laws  of  Illi- 
nois; capital,  $7,coo.  Directors:  Henry  Xyhcrg,  Everett  McCon- 
nell,  and  Emerson  McConncll.  Principal  oflice :  No.  2436  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

'1'he  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  have  adi>i)tcil  the  Dow- 
standard  demountable  rim,  which  they  will  market  in  connection 
with  their  Hartford  Automobile  tires.  This  rim  is  extremely  neat 
in  appearance  and  is  operated  by  a  key  which  loosens  the  rim 
from  the  felloe,  when  the  tire  and  rim  can  be  lifted  off  w-ithoul 
difficulty. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert  D.  Evans 
was  bequeathed  to  his  widow,  provision  was  made  for  his  nephew, 
Rene  Evans  Paine,  who  for  many  years  acted  as  Mr.  Evans's 
private  secretary. 

The  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires  have  issued  revised  lists  of 
prices,  which  took  effect  on  July  16.  The  advance  ranges  from 
15  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  G.  XichoUs,  for  several  years  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  has  resigned  that 
position  in  order  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  He  has  organ- 
ized a  company  called  Factory  Products,  Limited,  in  Toronto,  for 
the  purpose  nf  acting  as  Canadian  selling  agents  for  rcprc>cnta- 
tive  manufacturers. 

The  Consolidated  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  arc 
authoritatively  stated  to  have  done  particularly  well  during  the 
half  year  ended  June  30,  with  earnings  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock,  after  providing  for  all  expenses, 
tixcd  charges,  and  preferred  dividends. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Holland,  manager  of  the  London  office  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  was  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
during  July.  He  reports  the  outlook  of  the  companj-'s  busi- 
ness in  Europe  for  the  coming  season  as  very  bright. 

The  only  rubber  company  whose  exhibit  at  the  First 
World's  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair,  in  Boston,  was  ready  at  the 
opening  was  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  This  display  was  com- 
plete and  fully  lighted  when  the  exhibition  building  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  July  i. 

The  Kensington  Association  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  an- 
nounces the  opening  in  October  of  the  School  of  Industry 
and  Chemistry.  The  lectures  and  laboratory  work  will  In- 
limited  to  organized  chemistry,  and  will  be  carried  on  in 
four  departments,  one  of  which  is  the  chemistry  of  rubber 
and  forest  products.  The  work  in  this  department  will  in- 
clude the  study  of  the  raw  materials,  and  process  and  prod- 
ucts  characteristic   of  the   rubber   industry.      TIic   instruction 


will  consist,  in  the  main,  of  laboratory  work  supplemented 
by  reading  and  lectures,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  German 
and  American  text  books.  Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  the  director,  Dr.  Frederic  Danneth, 
No.  204  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Parker  R.  Bradley,  of  No.  51  Johnson  street,  Nc\vark, 
Xew  Jersey,  who  was  formerly  a  manufacturer  of  imitation 
leathers,  is  now-  devoting  himself  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather  from  hides. 

The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  Xew  Jersey)  are  erecting 
a  two-story  addition  to  their  plant  on  May  and  Beakes  streets — 
of  brick  and  iron  construction,  30x85  feet. 

The  American  .\sphaltum  and  Rubber  Co.  have  purchased  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Chicago  lately — a  tract  137  x  1,026 
feet,  on  which  is  a  brick  factory,  and  a  vacant  lot  137  x  121  feet. 

Mr.  Lucius  L.  Torrey,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co..  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  visit  to  the  east  during  July,  which 
he  extended  as  far  as  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Carl  P.  Cartmell,  connected  for  some  time  past  with  the 
Derby  Rubber  Co.,  and  widely  known  in  the  trade,  has  joined  the 
sales  department  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.    (Springfield,  Ohio). 

In  the  matter  of  Pneu  I'Electric  Co.  (Xew  York),  bankrupt 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  i,  1909 — page  256],  the 
referee  in  bankruptcy  announces  the  declaration  of  the  first  divi- 
dend out  of  the  estate,  of  5  per  cent,  upon  claims  proved  and 
allowed. 

CHARLES    E.    FLINT   AND    THE    NEW    YORK   MAYORALTY. 

An  interview  with  Justice  Gildersleeve,  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  who  is  spending  a  vacation  in  London,  cabled  to 
the  X'ew  \"ork  Times,  relates  to  municipal  politics  in  New  York. 
Speaking  of  the  mayoralty,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Cliarles  R.  Flint  is  another  good  man  for  the  mayoralty  [he 
had  previously  mentioned  J.  Picrpont  Morgan],  possessing  broad 
ideas,  great  business  experience  and  excellent  ability  in  linance. 
He  is  practical,  aggressive  and  honest,  of  the  right  age,  writes 
ably  on  economics,  and  would  make  a  fine  mayor.  He  is  wealthy 
and  could  afford  to  make  the  material  sacrifice  which  the  fulfill- 
ment of  ilic  duties  of  the  office  would  involve." 

GEORGE    C.    SANBORN. 

CiEORCE  C.  Sanborn,  who  died  in  Chicago  on  June  28,  had  been 
for  a  numlK-r  of  \cars  interested  in  rubber  culture  in  Mexico. 
The  organization  of  the  Mexican  .Mutual  Planters'  Co.  was  due 
chieriy  to  his  interest  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  rubber 
supply,  and  he  was  its  president  and  a  director  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  company  formed  and  now  owns  the  plantation  "La 
Junta,"  in  Vera  Cruz,  one  of  the  most  important  rubber  un- 
dertakings in  Mexico. 

PERSONAL    MENTION, 

Mr.  Hans  Angell  Kopp,  who  is  in  business  with  liis  father, 
Julius  Kopp,  dealer  in  india-rubber  goods  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, with  branches  in  other  Skandinavian  cities,  was  a  visitor 
to  tin-  United  States  during  the  past  month.  Julius  Kopp  once 
lived  in  Xew  Y'ork  and  became  an  American  citizen,  afterward 
serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York  Volun- 
teers during  the  civil  war.  The  house  of  Kopp  since  1882  have 
represented  the  Goodyear's  India-Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Denmark.  Another  son  of  Mr.  Kopp  is  an  electrical 
engineer  who  has  made  some  inventions  of  importance  in  wire- 
less telepliony,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Collins  Wireless 
Telephone    Co.    (Newark,    New    Jersey). 


Rekerrinc  to  the  contention  of  soine  rubber  planters  that  the 
expense  of  clean  weeding  can  be  avoided  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  certain  weeds  which  keep  other  and  less  desirable 
growths  in  subjection,  the  Tropical  Agriculturist  suggests: 
"More  water  evaporates  from  a  soil  covered  with  plants  than 
from  a  naked  tilled  soil,  so  that  in  dry  places  the  clean  weeding 
is  probably  the  better." 
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POOR    KESUXTS    IN    LIBERIA. 

The  successes  attained  by  the  rubber  planting  companies  or- 
ganized in  the  British  empire  do  not  seem  to  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  companies  organized  with  British  capital  to 
exploit  forest  rubber  in  any  country.  The  latest  disappointment 
of  moment  in  this  respect  has  to  do  with  The  Liberian  Rubber 
Corporation,  Limited,  floated  a  few  years  ago  with  a  capital  of 
£270.000.  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  i,  1906 — 
page  124;  February  I,  1906 — pages  146,  147.]  Sir  Henry  H. 
Johnson,  c.  c.  M.  c,  the  African  authority,  who  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  organization  of  this  company,  has  since  retired 
from  the  board.  But  he  attended  the  third  annual  meeting  (Lon- 
don, July  9),  and  encouraged  the  shareholders  to  look  for  better 
results  than  have  been  secured  thus  far.  The  gross  output  of 
rubber  in  1908  was  182,578  pounds,  which  was  stated  to  be  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  37,000  pounds.  The  business  had 
been  done  at  a  loss,  however,  partially  because  rubber  sold  during 
the  year  for  a  shilling  per  pound  less  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  company's  work  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  disturbances 
in  Liberia.  The  gross  profit  was  £lo,ioo,  or  £2,300  less  than 
in  1907,  but  there  was  again  a  net  loss.  But  Sir  Harry  pointed 
out  that  Liberian  affairs  are  quieting,  and  rubber  prices  have  ad- 
vanced again.  Considerable  Funtumia  rubber  has  been  planted 
by  the  company,  but  this  variety,  although  planted  successfully 
in  other  regions,  does  not  seem  adapted  to  Liberia,  and  the  com- 
pany have  begun  replanting  with  Hevea  Brasilicnsis. 


ANOTHER  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  in  London, 
July  5,  1909,  with  £164,000  [=$798,106]  capital,  has  for  its  objects 
to  adopt  an  agreement  between  Arthur  Heinemann  and  others 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  process  for  the  synthetical  production  of 
rubber,  including  his  patents  granted  and  pending,  and  plant  used 
in  connection  therewith,  and  to  carry  on  the  production  of  gases 
or  liquids  used  in  connection  with  the  production  of  isoprene  and 
like  substances,  or  any  of  the  terpenes  capable  of  being  made  in 
the  production  of  india-rubber  or  substitutes  therefor.  A  British 
patent  granted  to  Heinemann  for  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  is  No.  21,772  (1907).  The  registered  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  196,  Palmerston  house,  34  Old  Broad  street,  E.  C, 
London. 

This  company  has  no  relation  to  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  which  recently  in  Lon- 


don it  was  explained  that  while  no  commercial  result  had  fol- 
lowed their  large  expenditure  to  date,  the  company  felt  that  it 
was  "in  possession  of  a  well-defined  process  for  producing  syn- 
thetic rubber,"  and  they  were  confident  of  ultimate  commercial 
success. 


THEFT  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

Mexic.'\n  newspapers  report  the  arrest  at  a  guayule  rubber 
factory  near  Zacatecas  of  one  of  its  employes,  charged  with  the 
theft  of  rubber  produced  there.  It  is  alleged  that  this  was  done 
for  the  benefit  of  a  rival  factory,  with  a  view  to  revealing  the 
secrets  of  manufacture  by  the  concern  employing  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  regularly  $200  a  month  from  the  rival 
company,  in  addition  to  his  regular  compensation.  The  Mexican 
Herald  says : 

"The  crime  in  question  recalls  the  fact  that,  while  most  of  the 
guayule  produced  is  prepared  under  patented  processes,  whose 
details  are  common  knowledge,  a  great  many  manufacturers  of 
the  gum  keep  certain  elements  of  their  extraction  methods 
secret  and  take  every  precaution  to  preserve  them  so,  and  in 
the  past  there  has  been  great  activity  among  the  owners  of  'wild- 
cat' plants  to  possess  themselves  of  the  secrets  of  the  larger 
companies.  In  certain  guayule  districts  it  is  commonly  con- 
sidered easier  for  an  intelligent  person  to  take  a  fortress  single 
handed  than  to  gain  access  to  a  rubber  extracting  plant." 


WHITTELSEY    ON    GUAYULE. 

Dr.  Theodore  Whittelsey,  of  Northwestern  University,  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  spent  last  year  in  experimental  work  on 
guayule,  at  the  plant  of  the  Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co.  He 
has  written  two  papers  on  the  subject,  reprints  of  which  from 
the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  (Vol.  i.  No. 
4 — April,  1909)  have  reached  us.  The  second  is  devoted  to  "Dis- 
tribution of  Rubber  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Shrub."  At  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Chicago  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  the  programme  was :  "Production  of  Guayule  Rubber  in 
Northern  Mexico" — illustrated  lecture  by  Dr.  Whittelsey,  fol- 
lowed by  discussion. 


C.\RE  OF  Hot  W.^ter  Bottles. — A  writer  in  Canadian  Druggist, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  average  purchaser  does  not  take 
the  proper  care  of  a  hot  water  bottle,  advises  packing  with 
each  bottle  a  printed  slip  containing  suitable  instructions. 


Review    of    the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 


THE  state  of  the  market  at  New  York  is  difficult  to  comment 
upon  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  quotations  for  so 
many  grades  are  merely  nominal.  In  other  words,  stocks  of 
some  important  grades  are  non-existent.  Actual  business  has 
been  done  at  last  reports  at  43  cents  a  pound  for  Upriver  fine 
above  our  quotations  of  one  month  ago,  and  41  cents  higher  for 
Islands  rubber.  Higher  quotations  are  made,  however,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  prospective  higher  costs  in 
primary  markets.  An  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  market 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Antwerp  auctions  on  July  29  the 
average  advance  over  the  June  sales  was  1.50  francs  per  kilo- 
gram; and  at  the  Havre  sale  on  July  27,  there  was  a  average 
advance  of  12  centimes.  An  advance  occurred  in  all  grades  in- 
cluding the  better  Africans,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as 
for  Para  sorts.  Qu. 'ations  have  been  made  as  high  as  $2 
for  plantation  crepe,  but  business  has  not  been  done  in  New  York 
at  so  high  a  figure.  While  the  statistics  of  arrivals  at  Para  for 
the  crop  year  1908-09  vary  slightly,  as  reported  from  different 
sources,  it  appears  that  the  last  crop  was  slightly  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year.  We  have  these  figures:  34,490  tons  for 
1905-06;  38,005  tons  for   1906-07;   36,650  tons   for   1907-08;   and 


38,065  tons  for  1908-09.  From  the  latest  Manaos  statistics  it 
appears  that  the  arrivals  of  rubber  for  the  crop  year  were 
slightly  less  than  last  year,  and  less  by  more  than  i,ooo  tons  than 
two  years  ago.  The  increased  total  arrivals  at  Manaos  were  made 
up  of  a  gain  of  1.300  tons  in  caucho,  and  the  increase  at  Para  is 
similarly  due  to  more  caucho  being  received  than  formerly.  Final 
analysis,  therefore,  probably  will  show  less  fine  rubber  received 
during  the  crop  year  than  in  some  former  years.  Our  mail 
advices  from  Para  report :  "Entries  continue  on  a  moderate  scale 
and  are  eagerly  caught  up  at  quickly  advancing  prices;  it  is, 
however,  the  general  impression  that  the  wild  jumps  of  the 
market  will  come  to  a  stop  with  the  gradually  increasing  ar- 
rivals of  sertao  [Upriver]  at  Manaos." 

An  addition  of  the  monthly  reports  of  exports  of  rubber  from 
Para  published  regularly  in  The  India  Rubber  World  gives  the 
following  distribution  of  the  whole  for  the  crop  year  ended  June 
30,  1909,  expressed  in  pounds : 

To  the   United   States 42,115,240 

To  England  and  the  Continent 42,156,706 

Total   84,271,946 
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It  will  be  seen  thus  that  just  one-half  of  the  whole  was  exported 
direct  to  New  York.  But  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  has  also 
reported  every  month  considerable  arrivals  of  Para  rubber  via 
Europe,  which  means  that  material  in  the  first  instance  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic  ultimately  is  consumed  in  America.  Sucli 
arrivals  during  the  year  ended  June  30  aggregated  8,000,000 
pounds,  which  permits  the  following  corrected  statement  of  dis- 
tribution to  be  made : 

To  the  United   States    50,115,240 

To  Europe   34,i56,7o6 

Total    84,271,946 

This  indicates  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  from  Para  as 
ultimately  reaching  the  United  States.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  supplies  for  Canada  are  derived  from  this 
country. 

Following  are  the  quotations  of  New  York  for  Para  grades, 
one  year  ago,  one  month  ago,  and  July  30 — the  current  date : 

P.\R.\. 

Islands,    fine,    new 

Islands,   fine,   old 

Upriver,  fine,  new 

Upriver,    fine,    old 

Islands,  coarse,  new 

Islands,  coarse,  old 

Upriver,   coarse,    new 

Upriver,   coarse,   old 

Cameta    

Caucho  (Peruvian),  ball.... 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet... 

Ceylon      (Plantation),    fine 

sheet   


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho). 


African. 

Lopori  ball,  prime 

Lopori   strip,  prime 

Aruwimi    

Upper  Congo  ball,  red.... 

Ikelemba    none  here 

Siera   Leone,   ist  quality.... 

Massai.  red  

Soudan  niggers  

Cameroon  ball  

Benguela    

Madagascar,  pinky  

-Vccra    flake    


Centr.\ls. 

Esmeralda,  sausage 
Guayaquil,    strip    .  . . 
Nicaragua,   scrap    . . 

Panama    

Mexican,  scrap   .  . .  . 

Mexican,   slab    

Mangabeira,  sheet    . 
(iiiayule    

E.\ST  Indi.\n. 

.\ssam    

Pontianak    

Borneo     


Aug.  I,  '08. 

July  I,  "09. 

July  30. 

83@84 

I40@I4I 

@i8i 

-<®96 

I43(gi44 

@i85 

9i@92 

I47@I48 

®I9S 

94@95 

149(3)150 

©198 

4^@43 

68(31  69 

®  75 

none  here 

7ife  72 

®  78 

64@65 

i04(«io5 

@I20 

65@66 

none  here 

none  here 

8oC«j  81 

@  92 

49(S;50 

94C0J  95 

@II2 

6o@6i 

8o(g.  81 

®  90 

104®  los 

I5S@I56 

®200 

Aug.  I,  '08. 

July  I,  "09. 

July  30. 

8o(ffi8i 

IIO<g)lII 

®I25 

62(863 

...Ca\.. 

@I20 

. .  .feioo 

@ii5 

I04(fi'i05 

®I23 

lonehere 

...@... 

®... 

78(g79 

io6@i07 

®I25 

78@79 

106(0)107 

®I25 

S4@S5 

I0I(S)I02 

®ii8 

47@48 

74@  75 

®io8 

44@4S 

67(3!  68 

(a:  80 

64(S6s 

98@99 

®i04 

iS@i6 

22(g  23 

@  24 

6i(a62 

90(3}   91 

@  98 

45@46 

77@  78 

®  8s 

59@6o 

87®  88 

®  97 

44@45 

67(3]  68 

@  88 

6o@6i 

89®  90 

®  98 

42@43 

65®  66 

@  85 

44@4S 

6i@  62 

@  66 

25@26 

34@  35 

@  40 

7i<n:7i 

95®  96 

95®  96 

4M@   .. 

®4M 

26@27 

35®  45 

@  40 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine    8$70o 

Islands,  coarse  3$20O 

Latest  Manaos  advices: 

LTpriver,  fine  I  i$cioo 

Upriver,  coarse   6$50O 


Stocks,     May    31. 
Arrivals,  June  . . . 


Per  Kilo. 

L^priver,  fine   io$6oo 

Upriver,  coarse   8$ooo 

Exchange   15  s/i^d. 

Exchange   15  s/i^d. 


New  York  Rubber  Prices  for  June  (New  Rubber). 
1909. 

Upriver,    fine    i.35@i.5i 

Upriver,   coarse    98@l.05 

Islands,   fine    i.3i@i.42 

Islands,    coarse    67@  .70 

Cameta     78  @   .82 


1908. 

1907. 

.88@.94 
.62(8.65 
.84@.89 

.43  (ft. 46 
•53@-56 

I.o8@I.I2 

.86®  .88 

l.04@i.lo 

.6i@  .63 

.70®  .71 

New  York. 

Fine  and  Total 

Medium.    Coarse.       1909. 

.tons      60  41     ='      loi 

887  662    =^    1549 


Total  Total 

1908.  1907. 

370  369 

1324  726 


Aggregating     947 

Deliveries,  June 744 


703     =     1650 
514    =     1258 


1694 
1347 


1095 
792 


Stocks,  June  30 203 


Slocks,  May  31. 
Arrivals,    June. 


189  — 

P.\RA. 

1909.     1908.  1907. 

tons      555   635   605 

...  1040  1220  1070 


39: 


!  347  303 

England. 

1909.  1908.  1907. 
600  1595  1060 
545      987      565 


Aggregating     1595     1855     1675 

Deliveries,  June 135°     1482     1505 


1145     2582     1625 
825     1347      675 


Stocks,  June  30. 


245      373 


10  1235 

950 

1908. 

1907. 

2,854 

2,223 

29,640 

31.530 

6,950 

6,340 

371 

240 

528 

560 

1909. 

World's  visible  supply,  June  30 tons  1,490 

Para  receipts,  July  i  to  June  .-30 30,080 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,same  dates 8,000 

Afloat  frotu  Para  to  United  States,  June  30 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  June  30 445 

Ne'w   York. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  crude  rubber  and  commercial  paper,  Xo.  68  William  street. 
New  York),  advises  as  follows:  "There  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  commercial  paper  situation  during  July,  the  best 
rubber  names  bring  taken  at  4!4@4^  per  cent.,  and  those  not 
so  well  known  at  5@5/'2  per  cent." 

African  Rubbers. 

New  York  Stocks  (in  Tons). 

January  i,  1908 156      November  I,  1908 

Fcbruarv   1 224 

March  1 123 

April  1 201 

May    1 165 

June    1 446 

July  I '. 334 

August  1 145 

September  i 133 

October    r 134 

Liverpool. 
William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [July  i]  : 

I-iiie  Para. — With  a  good  demand  from  the  trade  here,  supplemented  by 
a  continuance  of  demand  from  America  (.\merican  shipments  from  here 
are  about  425  tons),  a  strong  advance  in  prices  resulted;  in  fact,  a  new 
record  was  created,  Upriver  fine  touching  6^.  3 J.  [—  $1.48]  r/cr  pound, 
highest  previous  price  being  5J.  gl/jd.  [=  $1.41].  This  advance  was  doubt- 
less due  partly  to  speculation,  but  mainly  by  trade  requirements,  manu- 
facturers on  this  side  having  run  themselves  bare  of  stock,  .^s  far  as  can 
be  seen  at  ivresent  the  American  demand  is  likely  to  continue,  and  in  view 
of  small  receipts  during  the  next  few  months,  a  further  advance  in  value 
is  quite  probaljle.  For  delivery  a  good  business  done,  and  although  a  con- 
siderable Idiscount  on  spot  values  lias  been  offered,  there  have  been  ready 
buyers  at  the  reduction  in  price  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  new  high  level  of  prices. 


...  134 

December    1 179 

Jjinuary  I,  1909 156 

...  157 

...  200 

...  178 

...  268 

...  156 

...  268 


February 
March  I . 
April  I .  . 
May  I .  . . 
June  I .  . . 
July     I . . . 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  pound — -show  an  advance  since  last  month : 

Old  rubber  boots  and  shoes — domestic ir     @ii3^ 

Old   rubber  boots  and   shoes — foreign 10     @I0% 

Pneuiuatic  bicycle  tires   6j^@  6J4 

.■\ulomobile  tires  6->|@  6j^ 

Solid   rubber  wagon   and   carriage   tires 8%®  9 

White  (rimmed  rubber   9^(ffiio 

Heavy  black   rubber    6    @  6j4 

Air  brake  hose   454@  4}4 

Garden    hose    2j4@  2% 

Fire  and  large  hose  zVs@  35-^ 

Matting    i  Vi@  1-54 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Index  to  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients,"  just 
out,  at  The  India  Rubber  World  office. 
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Antiuerp. 


Rubber  Statistics  for  June. 


Societe  Coloniale   Anversoise (Beige   du    Ilaut   Congo) 

"  (Cie.    du   LomamiJ 


1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

771.577 

752.914 

725.251 

347. 104 

461.063 

296,779 

298,358 

540.9' I 

397.745 

256.350 

203,562 

453.418 

63,318 

40.429 

94.796 

87.493 

Details.  1909. 

Stocks.    May    ii.. kilos  689.238 

Arrivals    in    June 430,074 

Congo  sorts   273,079 

Other    sorts    156,995 

Aggregating     1,119,312     1,232,640     1,049,693      1,023,609        888,015 

Sales    in    June 642,892         547.774         377.900         404.775         305,029 

Stocks,   June   30 476,420        684,866        671,793        618,834        582.986 


M.    S.    Cols 

Cassart   &    Henrion 

L.  &   W.    Van  (de   \'elde. 


6.500 
9.300 
8.300 
12,100 
800 
1,300 
3,000 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The   Figures   InJInilc    Weights    in    Poutuis.] 

June  24. — By  the  steamer  Crispin,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Arrivals  since  Jan.  i..   2,403,504     2,605,825     2,578,734 

Congo  sorts   1,716,209     2, 257*536     2,194,578 

Other   sorts    687,295        348,289        384.156 


3,026,806     2,761,199 

2,313,641     2,21 1.067 

713,165         550,132 


Sales  since  Jan.    i 2,522,819     2,927,853     2,565,125     3>i43,iS9     2,719,574 

Rubber  Arrivals  from  the  Coxgo. 
Jl'ne  14. — By  the  steamer  BruxellesviUe: 

Eunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africane)   kilos  141,000 

do             tComptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  27,800 

(jo             ( Societe     Abiv )  i  ,000 

do             (Societe     Anveroise)  3,100 

do             (Chemins  de  fer  Grands  Lacs)  10,300 

do             (Umangi)  300 

Societe   Coloniale  Anveroise (Beige   du   Haut  Congo)  21,500 

do             (Cie.   du   Lomami)  5,450 

do             (Societe     Ikelemba)  300 

do             (Sud    Cameron)  5>400 

do            •,•■-,;••-.•  400 

L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Ivasai)  75.000 

Charles   Dethier    (American    Congo   Co.)  2,000     293,550 

Rubber    Arrivals    from;    the    Congo. 
July   5. — By   the   steamer   Alhcrtznlle: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe    (ienerale    Africaiie)    kilos  132,000 

"            (Comite    Special    Katanga)  6,500 

*'            (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais)  30,000 

"            (Societe     Abir)  10,000 

"           * .' (C!ie.    du    Kasai)  72,500 

"            (Chemins  de   fer   Grands  Lacs)  4,200 


Importers. 
New    York   Commercial    Co. . 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 

Poel    &    Arnold 

Edmund   Reeks   &   Co 

General   Rubber   Co 


Fine.   Medium, 


58,700 
44,400 
17,400 
10,600 
5,000 
3,600 


40,100 
6,700 


Coarse. 
41,000 
45,000 
65,100 
36,800 
6,000 
2,000 


Caucho. 
68,200= 


Total. 

208,000 
96,100 
82,500 
51.200 
1 1,000 
S^6  00 


Total    139.700     48,500     195.900     70,300=     454.400 

July  6. — By  the  steamer  Cuthhert,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Kew  York  Commercial  Co 23,100 

C.   P.   dos   Santos 15.700 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 23,900 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 8,600 

Poel    &    Arnold     17,700 

General    Rubber   Co 2,100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 


12,900 
3,400 


300 

6,900 

700 


25,900 
9,600 


20,900 
4.700 


94,000=: 
21,000^ 


i56,7iD0 
49,700 
41,100 
37,800 
29,900 
3.500 
3.700 

322,400 


Total    91,100     24,200     87,000 

July  14. — By  the  steamer  Maranhense,  from  Manaos  and  Para 

2,300: 


Poel    &    Arnold 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 

New    York    Commercial    Co 

Edmund    Reeks   6;    Co 

General    Rubber    Co 


87,000 
27,800 
29,300 
12,800 
3.600 
3.300 


4.300 

2,200 

700 

12,300 

300 

300 


20,500 
52.800 
52,800 
24,500 
17,200 
7,200 


700= 


1 14,100 
82,800 
82.000 
50,300 
21,100 
10.800 


Total    163,800     20,100     173,000     3,000=     361,900 

[Note. — The    steamer  Justin,    from   Para,  with  about  200  tons  of  rubber, 
was  due  at  New  York  on  July  28.  J 


PARA  RUBBER  VIA  EUROPE. 

Pounds. 
Tune   24. — By  the  Grenada='Bo\ivia: 
Ganl.   Expt.   Com.   Co.    (Fine)         36,000 
do.  (Coarse)       26,000 

America     Trading    Co.     (Fine)  S,50o 

do.  (Coarse)  2,500         70,000 

June  26 — By  the  Augusta   Ftcforio=Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.    (Coarse) 7,000 

June  28. — By  the  Cs/(ii:=Liverpool : 
New  York  Commercial   Co.     (Fine) 22,500 

July  i. — By  the  CaroMia^^Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold     (Fine) 1 25,000 

July  i. — By  the  r/ior5a=Ciudad  Bolivar: 

Genl.  Expt.  Trad.   Co.   (Fine)         30,00c 

do.  (Coarse)  18,000 

American  Trading  Co.    (Fine)  15,000 

do.  (Coarse)  15.000 

R.    Fabien    &   Co 3,500         81,500 

July   2. — By  the  Pi;>nwy;fain'o=Hamburg: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.   (Fine) . . .         33, 500 
Rubber   Trading    Co.    (Fine).  11,000         44>500 

July   3. — By   the   Z.«caHia=Liverpool: 
N.  Y.  Com.  Co.  (Fine) 5,000 

July  12. — By  the  Ba/(ic=Liverpool: 
N.   Y.    Commercial   Co.    (Fine) 13,500 

July  14. —  By  the  Prin:  Wt//i<;i»i=Mollendo: 
W.    R.    Grace    &    Co.    (Concho) 19,000 

July   14. — By  the  Carjna«ia=Liverpool: 
Poel   &  Arnold    (Fine) 50,000 

July   17. — By  the   CattifaHia^Liverpool: 
Livesey  &  Co,    (Concho) 5,000 

OTHER  NEW  YORK  ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

[*This  sign,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Gen 
trals,  denotes  Guayule  rubber.] 

Pounds, 

June  23. — By  the  El  Fa//c=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber   Co *iio,ooo 

June  24. — By  the  Magdatena:=Co\on: 

Seanz  &  Co 5,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3,000 

Isaac    Brandon   &    Bros 2,000 

Jose   Julia   &    Co 1,000  11,000 

June  25. — By  the  il/r.rjco=Frontera : 

Harburg   &   Stack    7,000 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 3,000 


R.  Fahein  S:  Co 

General  Export  and  Com.  Co. 


3,000 
2,500 


June  25. — By  the  El  .'l/ar=Galveston: 
Ed    Boehringe     *33,500 

June  26. — By  the  Ad7-ance^Co\on: 

J.    S.   Sambrade    2,000 

Cabello    &    Blancho    1,500 

Henry  Mann   &   Co 1,000 

June   28. — By    the    Minm'tonka=London: 
W.  L.  Geough  Co 11,500 

June  28. — By  the  El  Afor/c=Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *  150,000 

June  28. — By  the  Aittillcs=Nev  Orleans: 

A.   T.   Morse  &   Co 10,000 

G.  .Amsinck  &  Co i.ooo 

Egger  &   Heinlein    1,500  12,500 

June   28. — By   the  Caronifl=Liverpool 

Robinson    &    Co 11,500 

June  30. — By  the  .-i//ia«ca^Colon; 

L.    Johnson    &    Co 3.500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3.500 

A.    Rosenthal's  Sons   3,000 

Roldan    &   Van    Sickle    2,500 

Dsmarest    Bros 2,500 

Pablo-Calvert    Co 2,000 

Hirzel,   I'eltman  &  Co 1,500 

J.    S.    Sambrade    1,500 

Elias  &    .\bdos    1,500 

Mecke  &  Co 1,000 

Henry    Mann    1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros   1,000         24,500 

July  1. — By  the  ywHmn— Tampico 

Ed    Maure    *65.ooo 

New    York  Com.   Co *65,ooo 

Continental-Mexican   Rub.   Co.       *65,ooo 

Poel  &  Arnold    *45,ooo 

Renisch  &  Helde    *4S,ooo 

July   i. — By  the  CaroKia=Liverpool: 
Poel    &    Arnold    7,000 

July    2. — By  the  /ln(i7/a=Tampico: 

Ed.   Maurer   *i  10.000 

New    York    Commercial    Co..        ^55,000     *i65,ooo 

July  2. — By  the  Prim  Frederick=S3V3m\\a: 

Maitland,  Coppell  &  Co 2,500 

A.    Held    2,500  5,000 

July  3. — By  the  jl/oK(frey=Erontera: 

Harburger    &    Stack    6,500 

E.    Steiger   S:    Co 1,500 

GrahamHinkley  Co 1,000 

H.    Marquardt  &  Co 1,000 

Interior    Ports    3,000 


•285,000 


July  6. — By  the'  Verdi=Bahisi: 
J.   H.   Rossbach  Bros 


July  6. — By  the  Co/c»;i=Colon: 

Piza,  Nephews  &  Co 7,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 6,000 

G.    -Amsinck   &   Co 2,000 

Hy.   Mann  &  Co 2,000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle   2,000 

Demarest   Bros.    Co 1,000         20,000 

July   7. — By   the   El  Dia=Galveston: 
Ed    Boehringe    *45,ooo 


July  7. — By  the  Carib  //^Truxillo: 

Eggers  &  Heinlein    5, 500 

H.  W.  Peabody  &  Co 1,000 


6,500 


July    7. — By  the   Comus=Ne\v  Orleans: 

A.   T.    Morse  &  Co 2,500 

A.    N.    Rotholz    1,500 

L.    Stern   &   Co 1,500 

Manhattan    Rub.    Mfg.   Co.    . .  2,000  7,500 

July    12. — By  the  Cienfucgos^Tampico: 

Ed    Maurer    *loo,ooo 

Poel   &   Arnold    80,000 

N.    Y.    Commercial   Co *35,ooo     *2is,ooo 

July   14. — By  the  Prinz  lVilhelm^Co\on: 

A.    Rosenthal's    Sons    4,000 

Jose  Julia  &  Co 4,000 

Isaac    Brandon    &    Bros 2,000 

Pablo,    Calvet    Co 1,500 

Henry   Mann   &    Co 1,500 

Elmenhorst  &   Co 1,500 

Suzarte    &   Whitney    1,000          15,500 

July   17. — By  the  Morro  Castle=l'Tonteva: 

Harburger   &    Stack    10,000 

E.  N.  Tibbals  &  Co 1,000 

Mexican  Products  Co 1,000 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co 1,000         13,000 

July  19. — By  the  Antilles=Ns\v  Orleans: 
Eggers  &  Heinlein    2,500 

July  19. — By  the  Camion j=Bahia: 

Poel    &    Arnold    56,000 

A.   Hirsch  &  Co 45,000 

New    York   Commercial    Co...  25,000 

J.    H.    Rossback   &    Bros    27,000       153,000 

July  19. — By  the  Advatice=Co\on: 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 5,500 

Hirzel,    Feltman   &   Co 5,000 

T.    S.    Sambrade     3, 500 

Pablo,   Calvet   Co 1.500 

Wessels,  Kulenkamp  Co 1.500 

Mecke  &   Co 1,000 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening  I  No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer-  ing.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
sally  used  for  waterproofing  wire.  |  moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


^^. 


^^i^mbf&i&At^ 


VWLPOLE  RUbBER  WORKS  - 

WALPOLt  VARNISH  WORKS. 

ELEQRIC  INSULATION  LABOfiATORT 


.J 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SCRAP  RUBBER 

AT   LOW   PRICES 


Theodore   Hotelier  &   Company  /^ 


BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

WE      SOLICIT       YOUR       INQUIRIES 


HYDRO-CARBON 


One  that  under  chemical  analysis  tests  99.84  per  cent,  pure ; 
that  runs  absolutely  uniform  in  quality;  that  did  not  oxidize 
when  subjected  to  the  elements  for  three  years  on  the  roof 
of  our  factory,  although  the  iron  pan  in  which  it  was  placed 
was  so  affected  that  nothing  but  a  few  scales  of  rust  wa? 
left:  besides,  the  pan  became  so  "rubbery"  that  the  cakes 
of  Hydro-carbon  were  not  affected  by  the  sun's  rays,  in  the 
way  of  causing  them  to  melt  and  lose  their  original  shape,  though  the  test  lasted  three  summers.  With  the  temperature  at  4°  F. 
the  material  has  practically  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  as  in  midsummer.  It  works  best  in  compounding  on  red  hot  mill  rolls, 
not  sticking  as  mixed  or  'blended  Hydro-carbons  do,  but  instead  is  absorbed  readily  by  the  compound ;  its  use  tends  to  decrease 
the  time  necessary  to  mill  a  batch,  in  addition  to  which  it  is  rich  in  hydrogen  and  adds  that  element  to  a  shoddy  which  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  perfect  revulcanization.  It  is  a  direct  aid  to  stocks  run  through  a  tubing  machine  and  assists  in  calendering.  Fin- 
ished goods  of  which  it  is  a  part  feel  more  "rubbery"  and  have  longer  life  than  goods  made  without  it. 

"Pretty  near  ideal,"  you  say.  Yes,  but  our  MALTHA  Hydro-carbon  is  doing  this  for  some  of  the  largest  rubber  man- 
ufacturers in  this  country  every  day.  May  we  not  send  you  a  free  working  sample  to  try  out  and  prove  it  for  yourself?  Write 
to-day. 

AMERICAN  WAX  CO.,    -     Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


omairi-e:s 


NAZI 


IM 


MEXICAN   (Guayuie)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


TeI«£rai>Kic  Addrsaa, 
••CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mentirm    7 he   India   Rubber    World   when   you   write. 
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QUAYULE 

Made   by   mechanical   process   only,  of   strictly   fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


The   recognized    Standard,   practically   clean,  containing   less   resin   and 
having   greater   tensile   strength    than    any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 


For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 


ED.    NAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Mention    Tlie   India   Rubber   World   witen   you   -utile. 
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American    Trading   Co i.ooo 

Henry   Mann  &  Co i.ooo 

Demarest    Bros    Co i.ooo 

L.   Johnson  &   Co i.ooo         22.000 

Jui.v  20. — By  the  /i(/rti^Maracaibo: 

Roc,   Gallega   &   Co 3.500  j 

Mellenck  &   Harmas    2,500  6,000  | 

July  21. — By  the  5ifrfnn=Greyto\vn:  I 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co    S.500  | 

Suzarte   &    Whitney    2,000  [ 

L'niteii    Kruit    Co i.ooo  , 

Brandon  &  Bros 2.000  10,500 1 

Ji'LY  22. — By  the  El  .-l/6a=Gaiveston:  [ 

Continental-Mexican  Co 'r  10,000 

Jlly   23. — By  the  Altianca=ColotM  ] 

L.  Johnson  &  Co 1.500 

Henry    Mann    &    Co    1,000  | 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co i  ,00a  : 

Wessels.   Kuleiikamp  Co i.ooo  4,500 

July  23. — By  the  HHgiH=Tampico: 

Ed   Maurer    '145. 000 

Continental- >rexican   Co *3  5.000     *  180,000 

jv:.Y   2Z- — By   the  .Vr.rico=i;Frontera : 

Harbiirijer    &    Stack    4*500 

E.    Steiger   &    Co 3.500 

A.    Klipstein    &    Co 3,000 

KohJan  &  Van  Sickel   2.000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 1,500  14,500 

AFRICAN. 

Pounds. 

June  24. — By  the  President  CraM/=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold    15,000 

A.   T.    Morse  &•  Co 22.500 

George   A,   Aldcn   &  Co 15,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4.500 

June  28. — By  the  .V»jrir=Lisbon: 

General  Rubber  Co 56,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    22,500 

June  28. — By  the  CWric=Liverpool: 

Livesey   &  Co 6,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500 

June  26. — By  the   Augitsta    Fi<r/<?na=Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 22,500 

George  A.   Alden  &  Co 8,000 

General    Rubber   Co 7,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4.S00 

June  30. — By  the     C(7ro»(fl=Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold    67,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000 

H.  A.  Gould  Co 9,000 

Livesey   &  Co 7,000 

July  2. — By  the  Pt'«H.v.v/faHta=Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 50,000 

General    Rubber   Co 13.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8,000 

W.   L.   Gough  Co 2,000         73.500 

July  3. — By  the  5(i:oii'=Havre: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

July  6. — By  the  Cf rfnV=Liverpool : 
Livesey   &    Co 7,000 

July  6. — By  the  iCrooH/aiirf=Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold    ii.ooo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7,000 

W.    L.    Gough    Co 5,000 

W.  H.  Stilss  &  Co 3.500         26,500 

July  8. — By  the  President  Lincohi=HamhuTg: 

Poel  &   Arnold    50,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 1.500 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 11,000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 8,000         84,000 


Ji'LY   12. —  By  the  Touraine=Havrc: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500 

Joseph  Cantor   4.500  9,000 

July   12. — By  the  Bti//iV=LiverpooI: 
George  A.  .-\lden  &  Co 26,000 

July    12. — By  the   Ci«ciHHa/i=HaniburK: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 9,000 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 7.000  16.000 

July   12.— By  the  L(j/'/aHrf=Antwcrp: 

A.   T.   Morse  &  Co 44,000 

PocI    &    Arnold     17,000 

Robinson   &  Co 11,500 

W.  n.  Stiles  &  Co s.ooo         77.500 

Ji'LY  14.— By  the  C(ir»ia«ta=Liverpool: 

Poel  &   Arnold   56.000 

Robin«on   &   Co 18,000 

H.  A.   Gould  Co 6,500         90.500 

July    17. — By    the   Amerika=llamburrg: 
Rubber   Trading   Co 9,000 

July  17. — By  the  CaHi/>ania=Liverpool: 

Poel   &  Arnold    20,000 

\V.   L.   Gough  &  Co 11,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2.500 

Livesey  &  Co 2,000         35,500 

July   17. — By  the  //Hrf.jOH=Bordeaux: 

George  A.  Aldcn  &  Co 36.000 

General    Rubber   Co 7,000 

Livesey  &   Co 9.000         51.000 

July    19. — By   the    Farf^WaH(/=Antwerp: 

George  A,  Aldcn  &  Co 36.000 

l^ubber  Tradinii  Co 22,500 

H.    A.  Gould  Co 1 5,000         96,000 

July  22. — By  the  il/a;>j/tc=  London: 

Posl  &  Arnold   13.500 

EAST   INDIAN. 
[*Denotes  plantation  rubber.] 

Pounds. 
Tune   28. — By  the  /'/n7(7rfi^//i/ii<i=London: 

Poel   &  Arnold *33.ooo 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co *ii,500 

Poel  &  Arnold    17,000         61.500 

June  28. — By  the  Gutenfels=Co\ombo: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '23,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    .  .  •g.ooo       *32.ooo 

June  28. — By  the  Dacrc  Caj//t?^Singapore: 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co •    5,300 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    ..  *4.5oo  10.000 

July   i. — By  the   Bloomfoiitcin^Colomho: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '11,500 

July  6. — By  the  St.  PoH/=London: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   .  .        '30.000 
A.   T.    Morse   &   Co.    ..          ..        *  11, 500 
Poel  &  Arnold *5.soo       '47.000 

July  6. — By  the  Miniieiualca=^l.ondon: 

Livesey  &  Co 9,000 

General    Rubber   Co 'g.ooo       *iS,ooo 

July  8. — By  the  Teuton  ic=^L,ondon: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co '11.500 

July   12. — By  the  Xew   york=hondoti: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.    . .        '33,000 
Poel  &  Arnold    *i3,5oo       •46.50J 

July   13. — By  the  iV/m«e/ifl/ia=London: 
General  Rubber  Co '22.500 

July  15. — By  the  .'4fl'riafic=London: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.   ..       *  18,000 
Poel  &  Arnold    '3,000       *2i,ooo 


July    16. — By   the    Bo:rrtV=Colombo: 
.\.  T.   Morse  &  Co 'iStOoo 

July    19. — By  the    l'aderland=iAntwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co '6,500 

July  19. — By  the  Minncat'olis=l.ondoi\: 

Robinson  &  Co 4.500 

Poel  &  Arnold    2,500  7,000 

July   22.— By  th2  Majestic=London: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co •i[.5oo 

Poel  &  Arnold   2,000  13,500 

Gutta-Jelutosc. 

June  28. — By  the  Dacrc  Crt^*/f=Singapore: 

Heabler  &   Co 225,000 

W.  L.  Gough  Co 1 50,000 

George   A.    Alden   &  Co 1 15,000       490,000 

July  2. — By  the  /H(/ra.j(itH6i7^Singapore: 

Heabler  &   Co 250,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 260,000 

W.    L.   Gough   Co 70,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    45,000       625,000 

GUTTA   PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

July  2. — By  the  J«£/ra.fam6a=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45,000 

Heabler  &  Co 22,000         67,000 

Balata. 

Tune  29. — By  the  Co/'/Jtviamt'^Demarara: 
Gillespie  &   Co 7,000 

July  7. — By  the   i1/urca.y=Trinidad: 
Frame  &  Co 5,000 

July  13. — By  the  J>HWH(inio=Demarara: 
E.   F.   Darragh  &  Co 4,000 

July  20. — By  the  Mflrfla;ym=Demarara: 

Middleton  &   Co 3.500 

Frame   &    Co 2.500  6,000 

CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

Port    of    Xtw    York— June. 

Imports:                                         Pounds  Value. 

India-rubber     7.553.5*^6  $6,489,620 

Balata     30. 544  i  5-438 

Gutta-percha    11.556  5.94S 

'iutta-jelutong   (Pontianak) .      1,043,420  43,076 

Total     8.639,106  $6,554,082 

Exports: 

India-rubber    158,638  $114,152 

Reclaimed  rubber 66,592  7.662 

Rubber    scrai>   iinpoited    ...  1,548.081  $120,1 57 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDSS. 

June  S. — By  the    U'aldcrsee^Hamhurg: 
George   A.   Alden   &   Co..    African 6,500 

June  10. — By  the  5a.roHia=LiverpooI: 
Rubber  Trading  Co..  African 10.200 

June   22. — By  the  Dacre   CtiJ//f=Singapore: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.,   East 

Indian    3.300 

George  A.    Alden   &  Co — Gut- 

ta-jelutong     175,000 

\V.      L.      Gough      Co. — Gutta- 

jelutong    440,000 

State   Rubber   Co. — Gutta-jelu- 

tong    200,000       818,300 

June  28. — By  the  Ba£/^«ia=IIamburg: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co. — Afri- 
can    10,200 

Poel    &    Arnold — African 1,200  11,400 


PARA  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER,  MAY, 


NEW    YORK. 

EXPORTERS.  Fine. 

Gruner    &    Co 33.677 

E.   Pinto  Alves  &  Co 27,200 

J.    Marques   &    Co 26,750 

Adclbert  H.  Alden 16,143 

Pires,   Teixeira   &■   Co 10,880 

De    Lagotetlerie    &    Co 20,782 

R.  O.  Ahlers  &  Co 6,863 

R.    Suarcz   &   Co 25 

SchoU,  Hartjc  &  Co 22,638 

Gordon    &    Co 2,666 

Itacoatiara,    direct     

Manaos,     direct     136.931 

Iquitos,    direct    .'...'., 

Total,    June 334-555 

Total,    May 489,751 

Total,  April 707,341 

Total,  March 786,778 

Total,    February 1. 188. 074 

Total,    January 1,036,998 

Total,  six  months , 4.542,899 

July   to    December , 4.237.943 

Total,    crop    year 8.780.842 


1909  (IN  KILOGRAMS). 

EUROPE. 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

TOT.VL. 

28,867 

49.I13 

935 

142,592 

37,124 

5.098 

37.800 

7,622 

92,644 

235.236 

106,590 

133.790 

45.360 

510 

46,530 

15.510 

108.110 

241,900 

4,040 

70.550 

101,340 

32.980 

5.610 

73.590 

5.940 

118,120 

219,460 

4,983 

17.632 

40,632 

79.390 

30,980 

2,498 

26.011 

24,069 

83.558 

162,948 

32.340 

43.220 

23,460 

27.390 

50,850 

94.070 

4,354 

5.923 

10,479 

41.738 
6,863 

340 

170 

660 

35.110 

1,170 
35,iio 

42.908 
41.973 

5 

1.734 

1.764 

26,195 

2.921 

2,382 

31.498 

33.262 

4.152 

4.25S 

31.048 

31.048 

308 

26,991 

29,965 

85s 

855 

30.820 

1,568 

1.045 

818 

2,931 

,  2.931 

52.157 

73.718 

132.336 

395.042 

91.763 

20.995 

27,597 

159.872 

300,229 

695.269 

1.645 
291,615 

342 
38.223 

167 

244.511 

121,577 
383,255 

132.531 
937,604 

132.531 

98,966 

388,849 

184,382 

1,006,752 

1,964.356 

123,476 

407,190 

148,686 

1,168,303 

536,701 

51.48s 

139.577 

808,213 

1.535.976 

2.704.479 

125.604 

619.433 

443.941 

1,896,321 

1,044,128 

188,500 

245,423 

876,334 

2.354.585 

4,250,906 

■34.535 

486,099 

523.316 

1.930.-28 

1,044.496 

193.071 

378,918 

846,180 

2,462,66s 

4,393.393 

218,475 

598.018 

483.843 

2,488,410 

869,658 

202.430 

405.838 

615,827 

2.093,773 

4,582,183 

218,053 

639.306 
3.138.893 

324.149 

2,218,506 

1. 521. 113 

134,401 

365.351 
1,779.618 

775.642 
4.30S.651 

2,816,507 

5.035.013 

919,109 

2,108.317 

10.709,220 

5.307.711 

828,130 

12,221,110 

22,930,330 

840,854 

2,956,069 
6,094.964 

399.205 
2.507.522 

8,434.071 

4,290,004 

468,282 
1,296,412 

909.987 

1.272.756 
5.578.407 

6,941.029 

15.375.100 

1.759,963 

19,143.291 

9.597.71s 

2,689,605 

19,162,139 

38,305.430 
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Rubber  Receipts  at  Monaos. 

During  May  and  eleven  months  of  the  crop  season,  for  three 
years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Scholz  &  Co.]  : 

, M.^V, V  ,, Jt.iLV.M,*Y, , 

From — ■                         1909,       1908.       1907.  1909-8.  190S-7.  1906-7, 

Rio    Purus-Acre tons     218          295           375  8.629  8,856  8,255 

Rio   Madeira   138             54             47  3.073  2.952  3.320 

Rio  Jura    .,.,, 251           266           196  4.217  4,196  4,829 

Rio  Javary-Iquitos 44             10             41  2,458  2,506  2.852 

Rio    Solimoes    27             27             23  1,007  1,134  926 

Rio  Negro   28             55             12  583  596  615 

Total     706          707          694  19,967  20,240  20,797 

Caucho    586          388          549  6.406  5,827  5,137 

Total     1,292        1,095        1,243  26,373  26,067  25.934 


London. 

JiLY  9, — The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  crude  rubber  at  the 
auctions  here  were  realized  to-day  for  e.xtra  good  plantation 
sorts.  The  offerings  included  about  10  tons  Ceylon  and  65  tons 
Malaya,  All  the  better  descriptions  were  strongly  competed 
for.  at  an  advance  of  2d.  to  51/,  over  the  preceding  sale, 

To-D,\v's  QuoT.^TIO^■s, 

Slicet  and  Biscuits: 

Fine     smoked     sheet js.  2d.      @?s.  2!/^^. 

Good    to    fine    sheet 6^,  ioJ/2rf.@7J-  ol/id. 

Good    to    fine    biscuits 6s.  ioV^d,@7J.  id. 

Crepe: 

Very     pa\e     6j.  iiy^d.^ys.  id. 

Medium    and    palish 6s.  3d.     @6s.  1 1  d. 

Dark    and    brown 3s.  8d.     @6j.  2d. 

Unwashed   Scrap: 

-Medium     to     fine 5J.  3d.     @5s.  sHd. 

Dark     and     low 3.^,  lod.     @4J,  lod. 

Sales  included  38  cases  smoked  sheet  from  Highlands  estate, 
up  to  7S.  2]4d.  [=i$i.74"^],  and  97  cases  crepe,  up  to  6s.  ii^d. 
[=$i,69J4];  84  cases  Malacca  crepe,  up  to  6s.  iiM''-;  5  cases 
Warriapolla  crepe  at  7s.  id.  [^$1.7,2,3],  The  price  of  hard  fine 
Para  to-day  is  6s.  6J^£f,  [^$1.59/^].  The  average  realized  for 
plantation  of  all  grades  was  6s.  4'/id.  [=$1.54.3],  against  3^, 
io^4d-  [=  94!^  cents]  at  the  corresponding  sale  last  year.  The 
record  price  was  6s.  g^d.  [=$1,65^], — paid  for  Malaya  crepe  in 
May,  1905 — until  the  auction  of  June  25.  when  7,?,  [=$1,70%]  was 
paid  for  a  lot  of  smoked  sheet  from  Vallambrosa  estate, 

Mexican  Pl.\ntation  Rubber. 

Lewis  &  Peat  report  the  sale  at  to-day's  auction  of  40 
cases  white  pressed  Castilloa  sheet,  from  La  Zacualpa  estate,  in 
^lexico,  at  5,y,  iY^d.  [:=  $1,28,2],  The  quantity  was  approxi- 
mately 2  tons, 

July  16, — Plantation  has  been  in  good  demand,  and  dearer. 
Small  sales  of  sheet  at  ys.  $d.,  value  now  ys.  6d.  and  of  crepe 
up  to  ys.  8d.  [=$i,86]  for  fine  quality.  Business  has  been  done 
in  fair  average  sheets  at  6s.  [=$1,46]  for  1910  crops.  The  price 
of  hard  fine  Para  has  jumped  up  about  gd.  per  pound  within 
a  week,  A  very  considerable  business  has  been  done,  including 
spot  and  July  delivery  at  6s.  6d.  up  to  7s.  3d.  [^^1.76],  Soft 
fine  sold  up  to  6s.  6d.   [=$1,58,]     No  auctions  this  week. 

Plantation  Rubber, 

Exports  from  the  Far  East. 

From  Ceylon — January  i  to  June  7 : 

igog    pounds.  421,766 

igoS    277,012 

1907    181,142 

From  Singapore — January   i  to  June  2 : 

igog    pounds.  1,079,664 

igo8    824,g66 

1907    546,435 

From  Penang — January  i  to  April  30: 

igog    pounds.  1,223,361 

igo8    439.010 

igo7    56,961 

Plantation  Yields  (in  Pounds'). 

1908.         igog, 

Bukit  Rujah  Rubber  Co. : 

June     17,592 

Three  months  to  June  30 28,728      54,438 

Anglo-Malav  Rubber  Co.: 

June    '. 28431      40,744 

Six  months  to  June  30 154,791     224,82g 

Damansara    (Selangor)    Rubber   Co.: 

June     15,782 

Six  months  to  June  30 53,9io      73,790 

Pataliiig   Rubber  Estates   Syndicate : 

June    [a     8,092]       11,749 

Six  months  to  June  30 [a  33,i40]      61,148 

Consolidated  Malav  Rubber  Estates: 

June     " 8,638      i7,33T, 

Six  months  to  June  30 39,38i      85,118 

T'allambrosa  Rubber  Co.: 

June    16,321     24,000 

Three  months  ending  June  30 51,047     73,i98 

[(]  =  Wet  rtfbber.] 


TEST  YOUR  RAW  MATERIALS 

Chemical     analysis    will     disclose 

defects  or  deviations  from  standard 

FRED'K    J.   MAYWALO,    F.    C.  S., 

CONSULTING    CHEMIST, 
19  Pins  St.         'I'bone,  823  Jobn.        New  Yotk 
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CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  CO. 

THE   LARGEST    PRODUCERS   IN   THE  WORLD 


UAYUL 


Regular  Brands 
"CIRCLE"      "TRIANGLE"      "SQUARE"      "TORREON" 

other  Grades  Produced  to  Suit  Speciol  Needs  in  Rubber  Manufacture 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 

No.  Ill   Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Factory:    TORREON,  MEXICO 
European  Agents— WM.  SOMERVILLE'S  SONS,  9  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


LAMPBLACKS    ESPECIALLY    FOR    RUBBER    MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     BOSTON,     MASS. 
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MARK  OF  OUALrrV 


ESTABLISHED  1854 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    alTEN  TO  SXPOBT  BUBmESS.  COaBESFONDENOE    AND  nrHinEIES  SOLICITED. 

The   Canadian   Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal 

MANUFACTURERS      OF  LiyvH-TBD 

ALL  KINDS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  GENERAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

""^^  AND     SOLE     MAKERS    OF    THE 

Celebrated    "CANADIAN"   Rubbers 


D.    LOSNE    MoalBBON. 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  inrentionB   kindred   to   the   Tr«de 

and    Ideas    for    detelopment.    InTlted. 
jLfrnuTQpytl         D       O  *^'"'    Derelopment    Department    (Ire* 

ITlvril  ■  ■Cl_/-«l-f    I-.     \lt  ^ji^j    matters    special    attention. 

Canadian  Sales  Branches      HALIFAX,  N.  S.,  MONTREAL,  Que.,   TORONTO,  Onl.,    WINNIPEG,  Man.,   RECINA,  SASK., 

CALGARY,  Alta.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

J.   C.    KICHOLSOM.  M.    0.    MTTLLABKY,  R.   J.    YOTTOOE,  LEONARD   D.    SHAW, 


We  are  always  open  to  correspond 
with  experienced  Rubber  men.  both 
for    Factory    and    Executive    Work. 


Tlo«-Prea.    k    Kanajing    Director. 


Manager  Uechajlioal  Oooda. 


Manager  Footwear  Dept. 


Salea    Manager. 


Sect.-Treai. 


B.   LOEWENTHAL  ®.   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK.  450  Greenwich  St.  BUY  AND  SELL     er'n  A  Tl      TIT TD Dim 

CHICAGO.  162  5th  Avenue  IN  any  GRADE         oLKA"       KUDDLK 


Telephone:    4926    Spring. 


BUY  AND  SELL 

IN  ANY  GRADE 
^  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 


"  FREE  FROM  HARMFUL  SUBSTANCES  " 


i^?^OOo, 


o 


<r 


angO 


-«t 


Hmniici. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Mills:  GERMANTOWN  AND  KENSINGTON 

'^MERCER  BRAND" 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER 
CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


Unadulterated  Corn  Oil  Substitute  for  Rubber 

USED  WITH  BEST  RESULTS  IN  MANY 
PROHINENT  RUBBER  HILLS 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  'MV'M'iiJ 


MDOLRH    HIRSCH  &  CO. 

Importsis  and  Daalsi*  In 

Brazil  Manicoba  and  Sheet  Rubber 

OF  ALL  DCICRIPTIONS 

BRIDOE  ARCH.  17  Frankfort  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  319S  Beekman 


Cable  Address  'Adblrscbko' 


Mention     The    India    Rubber     IVortd    when    yoit     teiite 
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OUR  TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 


WITH  this  issue  The  Ixdia  Rubber  World  com- 
])lctes  its  twentieth  year  of  contimioii.s  publi- 
cation, without  change  of  name  or  of  editorial  man- 
agement. So  recent  has  been  the  development  of 
trade  journalism,  as  the  term  is  now  understood  in  its 
best  sense,  that  few  journals  in  the  country  devoted  to 
special  interests  have  existed  uikUt  like  conditions  for 
so  many  years. 

Twenty  years !  One-fifth  of  a  life  that  attains  to 
one  hundred !  Or,  more  accurately,  one-third  of  a 
centenarian's  active  life — the  first  and  last  score  being 
but  preiiaratory,  one  for  life,  the  other  for  death.  In 
50nie  cycles  twenty  years  contain  but  little  of  accom- 
plishment, but  not  in  this  age.  Contrast  the  hap- 
penings in  any  ])eriod  of  6000  working  days  of  Me- 
thuselah's time  with  the  days  that  elapsed  between 
1889  and  1909!  What  a  crowding  of  events!  What 
changes  ])olitical,  geogra])hica!,  and,  above  all,  indus- 
trial! .And  what  of  the  rubber  trade?  The  story  of 
its  growth ;  of  its  expansion  in  every  conceivable  di- 


rection;  of   its   spectacular   successes — all   this    would  '-'^R^' 

r„       ,  NEW  VC 

nil  volumes. 

BOTANIC 

At  once  in  this  sort  of  retrospect  memory  visualizes  oaRDE 
the  high  lights  in  the  panorama  of  events.  In  bold 
relief  as  makers  of  history,  as  organizers  each  with 
his  own  strongly  marked  personalitj',  certain  figures 
instantly  project  themselves  into  memory's  foreground. 
Elisha  Converse,  reserved,  thoughtful,  quietly  cap- 
able; Joseph  I'anigan,  impulsive,  sagacious,  affable; 
Evans,  fiery,  alert,  aggressive — and  scores  of  others 
who  crowd  to  memory. 

-\t  the  beginning  of  this  twenty  years  Dr.  Good- 
rich, Phomas  Mayall  and  Christopher  Meyer  had  but 
just  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  During  its  brief  term 
the  trade  mourned  the  loss  of  such  men  as  N.  C. 
^Mitchell,  George  A.  Alden,  E.  H.  Clapp,  Wheeler 
Cable,  Benjamin  Taft,  George  F.  Hodgman,  Charles 
H.  Dale,  James  Bennett  Forsyth,  and  others  whose 
names  were  synonymous  with  the  growth  and  per- 
manence of  the  trade.  Their  mantles  have  fallen  upon 
vounger  men  no  less  capable  and  to  whom  history 
will  doubtless  accord  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  trade 
accomplishment.  The  pioneer  days  perhaps  are  over, 
and  the  era  of  industrial  cooperation  and  consolidation 
which  had  its  beginnings  since  1889  appears  to  be  at 
hand. 

A  few  years  back  there  was  no  Lead  trust,  no  Whit- 
ing trust,  no  Rubber  trust ;  now  tbey  and  hundreds  of 
others  are  here,  and  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
great  industrial  expansion. 

Twenty  years  ago  rubber  planting  was  a  joke. 
"Why  not  cultivate  coal?"  scoffed  one  critic.  "About 
as  practical  as  the  romances  of  Jules  Verne,"  affirmed 
another.  Yet  to-day  the  rubber  trade  of  the  world 
not  only  believes  in  rubber  cultivation,  but  has  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  in  it  and  very  profitably. 

The  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  the  rubber  mill  was 
lightly  thought  of  by  the  practical  manufacturer  but 
two  decades  ago.  To-day  the  rubber  chemist  is  an 
integral  part  of  nearly  every  successful  rubber  fac- 
tory organization. 

As  far  as  machinery  goes,  washers,  mixers,  calen- 
ders, presses,  and  vulcanizers  are  still  employed.  They 
are  heavier,  to  be  sure,  and  speedier,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  ])halanxcs  of  niinor  machines,  but  the  old- 
time  procedure  remains  unchanged.  Few  revolution- 
ary ])roctsscs  can  be  recorded.  By  the  use  of  the 
vacuum  dryer,  to  be  sure,  rubber  can  be  compounded 
the  same  day  it  is  washed  instead  of  months  later,  and 
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that  is  about  the  onl_\'  change  in  processes  that  are 
generally  applicable.  Certain  types  of  goods  once 
extremely  popular  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
market — as,  for  example,  the  solarized  gossamer.  But 
other  products  promptly  took  their  place,  as  did  the 
showerproof  or  cravenetted  garment.  Of  new  appli- 
cations of  rubber  that  have  grown  to  be  special  lines 
of  manufacture  of  ever  increasing  magnitude  there  is 
the  American  golf  ball  and  the  pneumatic  tire. 

During  a  few  years  past  the  price  of  rubber  has 
gone  up  higher  than  ever  before,  and  after  each  rise 
has  dropped  lower  than  any  one  thought  possible. 
There  have  been  attempted  corners  that  have  brought 
disasters  to  the  speculator.  There  have  been  a  few 
valuable  compounding  ingredients  added  to  the  great 
variety  already  in  use.  There  have  been  numbers  of 
excellent  plastics  that  have  proved  themselves  of  much 
value.  And  ever  new  and  ever  interesting  there  has 
been  the  semi  annual  discovery  of  synthetic  rubber.  As 
a  barometer  of  rubber  trade  conditions  this  last  item 
is  infallible.  ]\Iore  than  ever  before  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  this  discovery  been  made.  As  we 
go  to  press  we  learn  that  it  has  just  appeared  simul- 
taneously in  England  and  the  United  States  and  as  an 
augury  of  present  and  continued  trade  prosperity  it 
stands  imrivaled. 

In  further  commemoration  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  The  India  Rubber  World  an  issue  of  the 
paper  to  appear  shortly  will  be  (le\oted  to  a  review  of 
the  india-rubber  and  allied  trades  during  the  past  two 
decades.  This  is  designed  to  be  aii  issue  of  unusual 
interest,  embracing  contriljutions  from  the  best  au- 
thorities in  the  trade. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  AIR. 


THE  fact  that  on  the  first  day  <.if  the  aviation  contests 
at  Rheims  one  of  the  contestants  was  lined  for 
■'reckless  flying"  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  of  small 
moment,  and  h)-  some  as  a  mere  joke.  But  reallv  is 
this  not  an  indication  that  aerial  navigation  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  serious  facts  of  modern  life?  What  was 
the  automobile  before  its  use  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
recognition  by  the  courts?  The  mere  imposition  of  fines 
against  motorists  for  legal  overspeeding  was  legal  recog- 
nition that  the  theretofore  unheard  of  automobile  "had 
arrived" ;  likewise  the  fining  of  aviators  for  breaches  of 
the  peace  in  the  clouds — or  above  them — is  an  admission 
by  the  public  authorities  that  men  can  fly,  no  matter  how 
nonsensical  such  an  idea  may  have  seeiiied  when  the 
present  generation  were  playing  with  hoops  and  tops. 

Only  a  decade  ago,  when  the  first  automobile  parade 
in  New  York  was  organized,  half  the  cars  which  ventured 
into  a  ten  mile  contest  had. to  I)e  drawn  home  with  horses. 
and  the  best  of  the  cars  merel\-  crept  along.  But  now 
we  see  a  flying  machine  doing  84  miles  without  stopping, 
at  the  rate  of  42  miles  an  hour,  and  getting  home  without 


aid.  Men  siu'ely  are  flying  nowadays,  with  such  success 
as  to  justify  the  consideration  of  flying  machines  in  con- 
nection with  preparations  for  war.  The  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  war  also  has  been  much  considered,  but  the 
trouble  has  been  that  wars  don't  always  happen  often 
enough  to  test  new  inventions  thoroughly  before  some- 
thing newer  turns  u\). 

No  doubt  in  the  case  of  the  theoretical  invasion  of 
Boston,  in  the  American  military  maneuvers  last  month, 
the  automobile  and  the  motorcycle  could  have  been  used 
to  marked  advantage  had  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
been  receptive  to  modern  ideas.  The  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile trucks  actually  in  the  campaign  did  not  keep  the 
food  supplies  near  enough  to  the  troops  for  use  was  no 
fault  of  the  trucks  ;  they  had,  owing  to  prearranged  plans, 
to  keep  behind  certain  other  units  in  the  marching  col- 
umns. But  by  the  time  the  next  maneuvers  occur  it 
may  be  that  commanders  with  ideas  more  up  to  date  will 
contrive  to  have  aeroplanes  carrying  food  high  in  the 
air  to  whatever  point  hungry  soldiers  may  be  in  need. 
One  excuse  for  certain  failures  in  the  Boston  war  game 
was  that  some  supply  ships  were  interrupted  at  sea. 
Could  such  an  inconvenience  happen  with  the  use  of 
air  ships,  free  to  go  over  land  and  sea  alike? 

True,  it  still  is  a  question  whether  aviation  has  become 
"practical"  ;  at  any  rate  it  already  is  of  widespread  in- 
terest as  sport,  and  calls  for  just  as  much  rubber  under 
one  heading  as  the  other.  What  if  a  flying  machine  does 
fall  now  and  then?  V/ere  not  seven  lives  lost  in  the  late 
motoring  contests  on  the  Indianapolis  "speedway"  ?  And 
are  not  vastly  more  people  kicked  to  death  by  horses  than 
ever  suiYer  injury  in  motoring?  It  is  conceivable  that 
in  a  very  few  years  the  newspapers  will  cease  to  regard 
as  a  matter  of  interest  the  fall  of  a  biplane  from  the 
clouds,  with  fatal  results,  and  find  novelty  again  in  re- 
porting such  deadly-  accidents  as  the  falling  of  truck 
drivers  under  horses'  hoofs — something  now  so  common 
in  New  York  as  not  to  attract  attention.  That  is,  horses 
will  become  so  rare  in  cities  that  any  excuse  to  mention 
one  will  be  welcomed  by  the  news  gatherers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  flying  machine  is  in  the 
air.  What  is  more,  it  is  daily  becoming  more  the  custom 
for  it  to  remain  there,  instead  of  falling  into  tree  tops  at 
inconvenient  moments.  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  has 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  automobile  to  the  rubber 
trade :  while  continuing  the  same  line  of  discourse,  it 
feels  impelled  to  call  the  minds  of  the  trade  to  even 
higher  things,  such  as  have  figured  of  late  in  the  inter- 
national exhibition  of  aerial  vehicles  at  Prankfort-on- 
the-AIain  and  the  exhibitions  of  real  flving  at  Rheims. 


A  LAST  WORD  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


BUSINESS  conditions  in  America,  measured  by  every 
recognized  standard,  show  an  improvement  over 
what  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  more  past.  In  other 
words,   business   is   approaching    the    normal     American 
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conditiun — that  of  Cdntinual  improveiiiciu,  keeping  pace 
witli  the  e<in>iant  i;r<i\\tli  of  a  population  that  has  a 
buying'  ca])acity  not  equaled  in  any  otlier  country,  in  any 
age.  It  was  a  scare,  not  a  "panic."  that  hajipened  less 
than  two  years  ago.  A  few  individuals  having  tnulue 
influence  with  a  smaller  number  of  banks  which  before 
were  of  giKjd  repute,  used  their  power  to  private  advan- 
tage and  against  the  general  good,  with  tlu-  result  that 
some  honest  institutions  were  forced  temporarily  to  close 
their  doors.  The  effect  upon  the  general  financial  public 
was  not  of  fear  for  the  future,  or  even  of  immediate  dis- 
trust, but  merely  of  caution.  Hut  this  caution  was  so 
widesi)read  and  so  ramified  that  many  branches  of  trade 
felt  it.  For  example,  if  steel  manufacturers  curtailed 
their  outpi/i,  the  railways,  having  therefore  less  traffic, 
bought  fefrscr  supplies,  and  this  meant  smaller  demands 
upon  certain  rubber  factories,  and  the  importation  of 
crude  rubber  declined — with  the  result  of  lowering  the 
quotations  for  rubber  everywhere.  The  whole  "financial 
depression"  of  1907  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words — 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  apart  from  worldwide 
financial  conditions — too  much  business  had  been  at- 
tempted for  the  capital  emjjloyed ;  some  people  had 
attempted  to  get  rich  "too  quick."  The  hanking  world 
called  upon  business  men  to  call  a  halt,  and  for  a  while 
the  I'nited  .Stales  rested.  But  there  was  no  loss  of 
real  wealth,  though  there  may  have  been  a  readjust- 
ment of  ow^nership,  due  to  the  impatience  of  this  class, 
or  the  want  of  preparedness  of  another  class  for  any 
sudden  and  unexpected  crisis.  The  net  result  is  the 
lessening  of  certain  bad  features  in  banking — the  vital 
center  of  the  modern  business  world — and  that  people 
in  industry  and  trade  are  profiting  by  lessons  of 
caution. 

The  country  is  prosperous  again.  The  country  has 
been  prosperous  for  a  long  time.  This  country  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  prosperous,  with  so  many  millions 
of  honest  and  intelligent  peo]ile  working  constantly 
to  improve  their  condition — materially  and  morally. 
Would  it  not  be  a  great  blow  to  civilization  if  such 
concentrated  effort  by  so  many  millions  did  not  yield 
favorable  results? 

This  is  our  introduction  to  a  very  few  remarks  on 
the  new  Tariff  act  which  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States  since  our  last  issue.  W'e  do 
not  doubt  that  many  millions  of  ca|)ital  in  this  country 
have  been  less  active  during  the  special  session  of  the 
Congress  called  in  March  to  deal  with  the  tariiT.  I'ut 
the  fact  that  business  suddenly  begins  to  improve  is 
not  due  alone  to  any  feature  of  the  new  law  ;  the  sud- 
den renewal  of  activity  only  is  coincident  with  other 
business  features  already  pointed  out  in  this  article, 
encouraged  slightly  by  the  cessation  of  tariff  "tinker- 
ing" at  Washington. 

In  another  department  of  Tm-;  Ini)[.\  Rumiser  World 
the  relation  of  the  new  tariff,  as  compared  with  former 
schedules,  to  the  rubber  and  allied  industries,  is  dealt 


with  in  some  detail.  We  consider  it  our  duty  as  pur- 
veyors of  news  to  the  rubber  trade  by  common  con- 
sent to   ])rint   such   information. 

\\'e  wish  to  venture  one  concluding  remark,  how-- 
ever:  'I'he  change  of  the  color  of  the  cover  of  this 
journal — say  from  blue  to  red — w-ould  as  seriously 
aiTect  the  trade,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  any  change 
of  tarilY  schedules  that  ever  happened  at  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  at  Washington.  We  hope,  then,  that 
the  tarift'  will  be  forgotten  soon,  in  the  devotion  of 
our  rubber  men  to  their  usual  business  details. 

X.  15.— It  is  hard  to  ignore  the  ojiportunity  to  sug- 
gest how  speedily  the  new  tarit?  act  was  dealt  with  at 
Washington,  as  compared  with  proposed  tarilT  changes 
or  new  re\enue  laws  in  some  other  countries. 


THE  BRITISH  RUBBER  FEVER. 


0  furor  do  plantio  en  Ceylao  continua  na  Sua  febre  ascensional.  (Tlic 
plantatiun  frenzy  in  Ceylon  continues  with  growing  intensity.) — .1 
Maiidos  nctvspapcr. 

THE  American  word  "boom"  accurately  describes 
the  activity  of  European — and  especially  British 
— investors  in  subscribing  to  the  capital  of  planting 
companies  in  the  Far  East  since  rubber  reached  the 
unprecedented  $2  mark.  Thk  India  Riuhkk  World 
already  has  chronicled  the  payment  of  dixidends  of 
rubber  planting  companies,  in  figures  as  high  as  80 
per  cent.  With  "consols"  at  only  2^2  per  cent.,  it  is 
not  surj^rising  that  conijiany  promoters  should  take 
advantage  of  the  recent  successes  of  some  planting 
companies  to  part  the  ISritish  fool  from  his  money  with 
rubber  as  a  lure.  Hrt  every  "l.oom"  is  followed  by  a 
"fizzle."  and  it  is  to  l;e  feared  tint  the  latter  term  must 
be  api)lied  ere  lor.g  to  some  of  the  recently  lloated 
undertakings  in   rubber  planting. 

Till-:  I. Mil  A  Rl-i;i;i;r  WHki-d  has  a  list  of  rubber  cul- 
ture com]  allies  reg'stcred  in  London  during  the  month 
of  July,  which,  while  r.ot  complete,  embraces  twenty- 
four  new  corporations,  with  an  aggregate  nominal 
capitalization  of  £1,317,040  [=$f>,40<^,375].  Now  this 
is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  large  part  of  it  actually  has  been  paid  over. 
The  new  enterprises  referred  to  are  planned  to  do  busi- 
ness in  nine  different  countries  and  colonies:  it  appears 
immaterial  to  the  investors  where  a  new  ct)nii)aiiy 
proposes  to  operate,  so  long  as  rubber  is  mentionetl 
in  its  pros])ectus.  .\t  the  same  time,  so-called  rub- 
ber planting  companies  have  been  brought  out  in  sev- 
eral other  Furopean  countries,  and  in  Malaysia.  Cey- 
lon, and  so  on. 

Now  the  large  dixidends  of  certain  w  (.■ll-established 
rubber  plantation  com])anies  in  the  F'ar  East  un-. 
ilcjubtedly  have  been  honestly  earned.  Most  of  the 
di\-idends  reported  uj)  to  date  were  declared  and  jiaid 
before  the  late  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  rub- 
ber; the  latter,  in  fact,  not  only  must  be  regarded  as 
temporary,   but   it   had   nothing  to   do   with   the   divi- 
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dends  of  50  to  80  per  cent,  already  referred  to.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  certain  planta- 
tions have  been  successful  in  producing  rubber,  every 
plantation — without  regard  to  soil,  altitude  or  sun 
exposure — will  yield  equally  good  results.  There  must 
be  much  land  planted  to  rubber  to-day  which  ultim- 
ately will  be  cleared  off  for  another  crop  to  which  it 
is  better  adapted. 

The  chief  reason  for  warning,  however,  relates  to 
the  question  of  profits.  Take  the  Vallambrosa  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  for  example.  There  is  a  company 
formed  without  the  agency  of  the  promoter.  The  own- 
ers of  three  plantations  already  in  existence  five  years 
ago  "pooled"  their  interests  and  formed  a  limited  com- 
pany, dividing  among  themselves  a  certain  number  of 
shares,  and  admitting  a  few  personal  friends,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  a  little  needed  additional  working 
capital.  The  total  share  issue  to  date  is  i50,000 
[=$243,325].  The  Vallambrosa  company  were  able 
in  their  first  year  to  market  rubber,  and  during  four 
years  they  have  sold  694,078  pounds,  for  enough  to 
return  to  the  owners  £95,000  in  dividends,  besides 
which  they  have  the  plantation.  Being  organizeed 
solely  as  a  rubber  planting  company,  all  their  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  this  one  object,  and  each  year 
has  shown  progress  in  the  direction  of  economy  in  the 
production  of  rubber,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in 
its  quality. 

A  dividend  of  80  per  cent,  sounds  large ;  no  doubt 
this  year  still  larger  dividends  will  be  recorded.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  only  80  per  cent,  com- 
pany to  date  is  practically  a  private  company,  capital- 
ized by  its  actual  owners  on  a  conservative  valuation 
of  their  properties  before  their  yielding  capacity  was 
known  or  suspected.  In  other  words,  the  "Vallam- 
brosa" enterprise  was  capitalized  practically  at  cost, 
by  cautious  Scotch  business  men  dealing  with  their 
own  property.  How  about  the  newest  companies? 
Have  the  twenty-four  July  corporations,  with  an  aver- 
age capitalization  of  £54,877,  any  basic  properties  com- 
parable with  those  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Vallambrosa  enterprise?  Some  of  them  even  have  no 
rubber  planted  yet.  Suppose  that,  some  day,  they 
should  be  equally  successful  in  growing  rubber,  what 
assurance  have  the  public — the  owners  of  the  new 
companies — of  80  per  cent,  dividends,  or  10  per  cent., 
or  any  dividends  at  all? 

Account  must  be  taken,  in  this  connection,  of  the 
promoters — a  class  of  gentlemen  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  figured  in  the  Vallambrosa  organization,  but 
who  must,  wherever  they  do  appear,  be  compensated 
before  the  public  gets  a  sight  of  the  profits.  The  Ama- 
zonian newspaper  we  quote  is  right  in  describing  the 
English  attitude  toward  rubber  just  now  as  a  "fever." 
The  same  view  evidently  is  taken  by  the  London 
Financial  News,  which,  while  warmly  commending 
rubber  culture  in  general,  says  in  a  recent  issue  that 


if  rubber  were  to  have  a  sharp  fall,  many  of  those  who 
have  been  so  eager  to  invest  in  planting  companies 
"would  madly  rush  into  the  market  and  sell  their 
shares,"  without  stopping  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  really  worth  holding. 


The  dormant  synthetic  rubber  germ  was  sure  to  be  started 
to  life  by  the  high  price  of  rubber,  but  that  it  should  break  out 
in  cold  and  conservative  Boston  almost  passes  belief.  There 
it  is,  however,  with  all  of  its  familiar  symptons — laboratory 
samples,  resilient,  elastic,  plastic — company  capitalized  for  mil- 
lions— secrecy  for  fear  the  "trust"  will  gobble  it — "no  real  rubber 
in  it" — a  profit  of  $1,250  per  ton — and,  at  last,  a  willingness  to 
sell  the  secret  "to  let  the  other  man  have  a  chance."  Just  who 
is  doing  the  fooling  and  who  of  the  syndicate  of  respectable 
promoters  who  are  fooled  it  is  difficult  to  say.  They  certainly 
are  showing  rubber,  but  it  is  not  synthetic.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a  resin  carrying  bastard  gum,  and  a  rather  poor  product 
at  that. 


THE  NEW  WASHING  MACHINE. 


■"PO  THE  Editor  of  The_  India  Rubber  World:  We  much  ap-. 
•*■  predate  the  article  regarding  our  "Universal"  washing 
machine,  in  your  .'\ugust  issue  (page  381),  which  will  no  doubt 
be  very  interesting  to  all  concerned.  However,  we  are  sorry  to 
see  that  you  make  mention  that  only  a  few  of  these  machines 
have  been  sold,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  placed 
from  25  to  30,  and  seeing  that  they  are  able  to  treat  so  very 
much  more  material  than  the  old  type  of  washer  this  figure  is 
most  gratifying. 

In  the  case  of  low-grade  rubber  the  "Universal"  will  wash  any- 
thing from  ID  to  20  times  the  quantity  in  a  given  period,  and 
therefore  we  think  we  are  right  in  considering  that  we  have 
sold  the  equivalent  of  150  to  200  ordinary  washers.  We  arj 
keeping  this  latter  figure  low,  as  some  of  the  machines  have  been 
sold  for  washing  Para  and  Para  kinds,  and  in  such  cases  so 
large  a  saving  in  time  is  not  shown,  although  the  saving  in 
labor  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  washed  rubber  are  very 
important  points  in  favor  of  the  machine. 

WERNER,    PFI-EIDERER    &    PERKINS,    LIMITED. 
Petersboroiigh,    England,   August    17,    1909. 


ESCAPE  FROM   A   SUNKEN   "SUBMARINE." 


NOT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  daily  news  of  the  past 
month  has  been  that  relating  to  the  experience  of  Ensign 
Kenneth  Whiting,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  making  his 
escape  from  a  sunken  "submarine"  through  a  torpedo  tube.  The 
merit  of  his  achievement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  these 
new  engines  of  naval  warfare  are  sometimes  lost  to  control,  and 
that  the  lives  of  those  manning  them  are  endangered.  Ensign 
Whiting,  in  a  boat  not  in  danger,  but  which  had  been  sunk  to  the 
bottom  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  made  his  exit  through 
the  torpedo  tube  to  the  surface  in  safety.  If  one  man  can  do  this, 
it  is  assumable  that  the  members  of  the  service  generally  can  do 
the  same,  except  that  the  last  man  in  each  boat  may  not  be  able 
to  escape,  for  the  reason  that  under  existing  conditions  such  a 
feat  as  that  of  Ensign  Whiting  would  be  possible  only  with  the 
assistance  of  some  one  left  behind  to  control  the  opening  of  the 
torpedo  tube  in  some  way  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  sea  water. 
Naval  authorities  are  now  studying  the  possibility  of  modifying 
the  construction  of  the  submarines  to  an  extent  which  will  allow 
the  last  man  on  board  to  escape  in  case  of  disaster.  But  whether 
it  is  desirable  for  one  man  or  the  whole  crew  to  escape,  it  is 
likely  that  some  special  costume  for  the  purpose  will  be  devised — 
more  or  less  waterproof,  and  calling  for  the  use  of  india-rubber. 
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India- Rubber  and  the  New  American  Tariff. 


THF.  Prcsiilt-nt  nf  the  United  States  on  August  5  attached  his 
signature   to   the   new   Tariff  bill   on    whicli   the   Congress 
,.         had  been  at  work  in  special  session  since  March  15.     This 
act  will  doubtless  be  identified  by  the  name  of  Mr.   Payne,  who 
introduced  it  in  its  original  shape  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  17.     Its  official  title  is — 

AN   ACT  to  provide  revenue,   equalize  duties  and   encourage  the  industries   of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  act  as  a  whole  cannot  be  reviewed  licrc,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  duties  on  so  many  thousands  of  items,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  administrative  paragraphs,  including  provisions 
for  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  under  certain  conditions, 
prospective  or  contingent. 

So  far  as  the  india-rubber  trade  is  concerned,  crude  india- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  and  waste  rubber  remain  on  the  free 
list.  Imports  of  rubber  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  new 
bill  at  35  per  cent,  ad  ralorcm.  instead  of  30  per  cent.,  as  here- 
tofore. Rubber  sponges,  not  before  specified,  come  in  at  40  per 
cent.  Tires  will  now  be  rated  as  rubber  goods  and  not  as  parts 
of  automobiles.  Imports  of  hard  rubber  and  gutta-percha  were 
dutiable  already  at  35  per  cent.,  which  rate  has  been  maintained. 
.Some  other  items  more  or  less  related  to  the  industry  will  have 
attention  in  this  article. 

EXTR.4CTS    FROM    THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  paragraphs  which  follow  arc  copied  from  tlv  Payne 
tariff  act.  arranged  in  the  numerical  order  of  schedules  and 
paragraphs.  The  idea  has  been  to  include  in  the  quotations 
every  mention  of  india-rulilier  in  tlie  tariff,  wlu-llier  of  much  or 
little  importance. 

Schedule  C. — Met.^ls   and   M.\nuf.-\ctures  of. 
I3S-     [Relating  to  wires];  telegraph,  telephone  and  othtr  wires 
and  cables  composed  of  metal  and  rubber,  or  of  metal,  rubber 
and  other  materials,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  [etc.]. 

t Under  old  law  45  per  cent,  on  manufactures  of  copper — telegraph 
wires  and   cables    not   being   specified.  1 

141.  Automobiles,  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  and  finished  parts 
of  any  of  the  foregoing,  not  including  tires,  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

(Under  old  law  45  per  cent,  as  manufactures  of  metal,  automobiles  not 
being  specified.] 

[Note.— The  interest  of  this  paragraph  for  the  rubber  trade  is  in 
that  it  removes  from  discussion  whether  rubber  tires  should  be  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  an  automobile.  Tires  are  thus  placed  among 
general  rublK-r  goods,  the  rate  on  which,  under  the  new  law,  is  35 
per  cent,    ad   vatorcm.'\ 

145.      Card    clothing    not    actually    and    permanently    fitted    to 

and    attached    to    carding   machines    or    to   parts    threof    at    the 

time   of    importation,    when    manufactured    with    round    iron    or 

untempered    round    steel    wire,   2   cents    per    square    foot ;    when 

manufactured    with    tempered    round    steel    wire,    45    cents    per 

square  foot;  when  manufactured  with  plated  wire  or  other  than 

round  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  with  felt  face,  wool  face  or  rubber 

face  cloth  containing  wool,  55  cents  per  square  foot. 

[Under  old  law;  "146.  Card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered  steel 
.wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot:  all  other,  20  cents  per  square  foot."] 

154.  Table  [and  other  specified]  knives,  forks  and  steels,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished ;  if  imported  with  handles  of  -  -  -  hard 
rubber,  solirl  bone,  celluloid  or  any  pyro.xyline  material,  4  cents 
each;'  -  -  -  and  in  addition,  on  all  the  above  articles,  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem   [etc.]. 

[Under  old   law    s   cents   per    piece    ami    15    per    cent.l 

167.  Rivets,  studs  and  steel  points,  lathed,  machined  or 
brightened,  and  rivets  or  studs  for  non-skidding  automobile 
tires,  45  per  cent,  ad  i-alorcm  [etc.|. 

■[Under   old   law    45    per   cent.,    ag  unenunieratcd   manufactures  of   steel.  1 


187.  Penholder  tii)s,  penholders  and  parts  thereof,  S  cents 
per  gross  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  gold  pens,  2$  per  cent. 
ad  valorem :  fountain  pens,  stylographic  pens,  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem:  combination  penholders,  comprising  penholder, 
pencil,  rubber  eraser,  automatic  stamp  or  other  attachment,  40 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Provided,  That  pens  and  penholders 
shall  be  assessed   for  duty  separately. 

[Under  the  olid  law  the  nearest  corresijonding  provision  is:  "187.  Pen- 
holder tips,  penholders  or  parts  thereof,  and  gold  pens,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.'  ] 

Schedule  I. — Cotton   Manufactures. 

330.  Bone  casings,  garters,  tire  fabric  or  fabric  suitable  for 
use  in  pneumatic  tires,  suspenders  and  braces  and  tubing,  any 
of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and 
india-rubber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  embroidered  by  hand 
or  machinery,  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  -  -  -  belting  for 
machinery  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  india- 
rubber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

[Under  old  law,  same  rates.] 

[Note. —  Paragraph  324  reads:  "Clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or  manufactured,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for  in  this  section,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  Tliis  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  terms  of  the  old  law.  exccprt  that  this 
clause  from  the  former  is  omitted:  "Provided,  That  any  outside  gar- 
ment provided  for  in  this  paragraph  having  india-rubber  as  a  com- 
ponent material  should  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem."  The  revenue  derived  from  imiKirts  under  this 
last    clause   during    the    fiscal    year    1906-07    was   $1,468.77.] 

Schedule  J. — Fla.x,  Hemp  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 
347.  Linoleum,  corticene  and  all  other  fabrics  or  coverings 
for  floors,  made  in  part  of  oil  or  any  similar  product,  plain, 
stamped,  painted  or  printed  only,  not  specially  provided  for 
herein,  if  nine  feet  or  under  in  width,  8  cents  per  square  yard 
and  IS  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  over  nine  feet  in  width,  12  cents 
per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  any  of  the 
foregoing  of  whatever  width,  the  composition  of  which  forms, 
designs  or  patterns,  whether  inlaid  or  otherwise,  by  whatever 
name  known,  and  cork  carpets,  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  mats  for  floors  made  of  oilcloth, 
linoleum  or  corticene  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty 
herein  provided  for  oilcloth,  linoleum  or  corticene ;  oilcloth 
for  floors,  if  nine  feet  or  less  in  width,  6  cents  per  square  yard 
and  IS  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  over  nine  feet  in  width,  10  cents 
per  square  yard  and  IS  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  waterproof  cloth, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed 
in  part  of  india-rubber  or  otherwise,  10  cents  per  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

[Under  old  law:  Oilcloths  for  floors,  under  twelve  feet  wide.  8  cents 
per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  12  feet  wide  and  over,  12 
cents  per  yard  and  15  per  cent.  Linoleum,  corticene,  inlaid,  and  cork 
carpets,  20  cents  per  yard  and  20  per  cent.  Waterproof  cloth,  20  cents 
per    yard    and    20   per   cent.] 

349.  Laces,  -  -  -  goriugs,  bands,  bandings,  belts,  beltings, 
bindings,  -  -  -  webs  and  webbings,  -  -  -  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and 
india-rubber,  or  of  cotton,  flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  india- 
rubber  and  metal,  and  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

[Unider   old    law,   60   per   cent,    ad   valorem.^ 

[Note. — The  revenue  from  imports  described  in  this  paragraph  during 
the  year  1006-07  reached  $22,842,704.53,  though  of  course  india-rubber 
figureil  in   such   goods  to  a  negligible  degree.  I 

SciiEnii.K   K. — Wool  and   Manufactures  of. 
383.     Webbings,   gorings,    suspenders,    braces,   bandings,    belt- 
ings,  bindings,    braids,   galloons,    edgings,    insertings,    flouncings, 
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fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cord  and  tassels,  -  -  -  made  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  is  a  composed  material,  whether  containing 
india-rubber  or  not,  50  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

[Under  old  law  50  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent,  ad  vahrcm.] 

Schedule   L. — Silk   and   Manufactures   of. 
399.     [Relates  to  velvets  and  the  like,  in  great  detail.]     But 
in  no   case   shall   any   goods   made  on   Jacquard   looms   or   any 
goods   containing  more   than    one   color    in   the   filling, 
including   such   as   have   india-rubber   as   a   component   material, 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent,  ad  xmlorcm. 

[This  provision    docs   not   appear  in  the   old   law.] 

401.  Ribbons,  bindings,  including  hat  bands,  beltings,  bind- 
ings, all  of  the  foregoing  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width, 
and  if  with  fast  edges,  bone  casings,  braces,  cords,  cords  and 
tassels,  garters,  gorings,  suspenders,  tubings,  and  webs  and 
webbings,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  and  whether 
composed  in  any  part  bf  india-rubber  or  otherwise,  if  not 
embroidered  in  any  manner  by  hand  or  machinery,  50  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

[Under    old    law    50    per    cent,    ad    valorem.'\ 

402.  [This  paragraph  relates  to  practically  the  same  class 
of  goods  as  the  preceding  paragraph,  when  made  up  and  em- 
broidered,  the  rate  being  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.] 

[Under   old    law,   60    per   cent,    ad   -t'alorem.] 

403.  -Ml  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  india- 
rubber  as  a  component  material,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section, -50.  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  manu- 
factures of  ^silk  enumerated  under  any  paragraph  of  this  sched- 
ule, if  composed  in  any  part  of  wool,  shall  be  classified  and 
assessed  for  duty   as  manufactures   of  wool. 

[Under   old    law    50    per   cent.] 

Section    N. — Sundries. 

463.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chips,  grass,  horn,  quills,  india- 
rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds  or  whalebone,  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  but  the  terms  "grass"  and  "straw"  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  the  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof;  sponges  made 
of  rubber,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  combs  composed  wholly  of 
horn,  or  composed  of  horn  and  metal,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

[Under  old  law,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  rubber  sponges  not  specified 
before.] 

464.  Manufactures  of  gutta-percha,  ivory,  vegetable  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl  and  shell,  plaster  of  paris,  papier-mache  and 
vulcanized  india-rubber,  known  as  "hard  rubber,"  or  of  which 
these  substances  or  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shells 
engraved,  cut  or  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

[Under  old   law   35    per   cent,    ad   valorem.] 

Free  List. 

582.     Gutta-percha,   crude. 

591.  India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  scrap  or  refuse 
india-rubber,  fit  only  for  remanufacture  and  which  has  been 
worn  out  by  use. 

Materials  for  Manufacture. 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  the  language  of  the  paragraphs 
jelating    to    certain    materials    of    the    rubber    manufacture,    but 
only  to  give  the  rate  of  duty,  compared  with  the  rates  under  the 
old  law: 


Old.  New. 

Sulphuric    acid     %  cent  pound  Yi   cent  pound 

Linseed    oil    20  cents  gal,  1 5  cents  gal. 

Lampblack     25  per  cent.  25  per  cent. 

Vermilion,  containing  quicksilver   ...      ro  cents  pound  10  cents  pound 

Whiting  and   Paris  White    %   cent  pound  ^  cent  pound 

Oxide  of  zinc,    dry    i   cent  pound  I  cent  [/ound 

Litharge     2^  cents  pourtd  2^   cents  pound 

White    lead    2%  cents  pound  2j/<   cents  pound 

Sublimed  or  flowers  of  sulphur $8  ton  $4  ton 

Barytes     $5.25  ton  $5.25  ton 

Revenue    Derived    from    the    Rubber    Schedules. 
The  entries   for  consumption  in  the  United   States  of  foreign 
manufactures    of    india-rubber    and    gutta-percha,    in    the    fiscal 
year  1907-08,  and  the  duties  collected  thereon,   were  as  follows: 

Manufactures  of —  Value.  Duties. 

India-rubber   $1,856,584.55  $556,971-39 

Hard  rubber  293,417.25  102,695.72 

Gutta-percha   41,299.00  14,454.65 

Elasticon  and  other  substitutes 29,994.00  5,998.80 


Total     $2,221,294.80    $680,120.56 

It  is  not  possible  from  any  published  customs  statistics  to 
analyze  the  imports  to  the  extent  of  determining  the  value  of 
goods  listed  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  or  silk  schedules, 
and  having  india-rubber  as  a  component  part.  Such  details 
as  are  available,  however,  indicate  that  the  volume  is  relatively 
not  large.  For  example,  the  imports  during  a  recent  year, 
under  the  cotton  schedule,  of  "Outside  garments  having  rubber 
as  a  component  material."  amounted  in  value  to  only  $2,677  and 
the  revenue  derived  was  $1,468.77. 

Notes. 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured,  remains  on  the  free  list ;  also, 
cotton  and  cotton  waste  or  flocks.  Rubber  toys  are  not  speci- 
fied, but  the  toy  schedule  is  so  framed  that  rubber  toys  cannot 
enter  at  a  lower  rate  than  35  per  cent.,  the  rate  for  manu- 
factures of  india-rubber. 

Chicle  remains  dutiable  at   10  cents  per  pound. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    RUBBER    TARIFF. 

India-ruhber  now  having  figured  in  the  United  States  tarifF 
schedules  for  nearly  eighty  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
trade  to  recall  here  the  various  revisions  relating  to  crude 
rubber  and  manufactures  thereof  in  successive  revisions  ol 
the  tariff  law,  leading  up  to  that  time  which  has  come  into  effect 
during  the  past  month.  The  details  which  follow  have  been 
compiled   from   official   sources. 

Crude    India-Rubber. 

India-rubber  was  specified  in  the  United  States  tariff  sched- 
ules for  the  first  time  in  the  Act  of  July  13,  1832,  prior  to 
which  time  any  imports  of  this  material  (then  only  in  a  crude 
form)  which  may  have  come  to  the  notice  of  collectors  of  cus- 
toms would  have  been  liable  to  a  duty  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
— the   old-time   rate  on   "unenumerated   articles." 

In  1832  unmanufactured  rubber  was  placed  on  the  free  list, 
where  it  continued  until  1846,  when  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 
was  imposed.  Thereafter  two  classes  of  raw  rubber  were  in- 
troduced into  the  schedules,  the  rates  on  which  were  as  fol- 
lows,  through   many  successive   revisions  of  the  tariff : 

India-rubber,  crude  and  milk  of. — Act  of  March  3.  1857, 
4  per  cent.;  i86i  to  1862,  free;  1862  to  July  14,  1870,  10  per 
cent ;    from   then   until   now,    free. 

India-rubber,  raiv  or  unmanufactured  (bottles,  slabs  or 
sheets). — Act  of  March  3,  1857,  4  per  cent.;  1861,  free;  1861 
(a  later  Act),  to  July  14,  1870,  10  per  cent.  This  classification 
disappeared  in  the  Act  of  the  last  date  named,  since  which 
time  all  imports  of  raw   rubber  have  been  free. 

SUMMARY. 

1832-1846    Free        1861-1862  Mixed 

1846-1857   10%         1862-1870  10% 

1857-1861   4%         1870-  Free 
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Crude  Gutta-Percha. 
The  first  imports  of  crude  gutta-percha  doubtless  were  con- 
sidered at  the  custom  houses  as  india-rubber,  but  in  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1857,  this  material  was  specified  by  name,  since 
which  time  the  terms  of  admission  of  gutta-percha  have  been 
identical  with  those  for  india-rubber.  The  customs  returns,  in 
fact,  lumped  both  under  one  head  until  1891,  when  the  gov- 
ernment, at  the  instance  of  The  In'Dia  Ruwber  World,  first 
began  to  rwiuire  statistics  to  be  kept  separately  in  regard  to  the 
two   materials. 

MaNIFACTLRES    of     lNl)l,\-RuBnER. 

India-rubber  goods  were  first  specified  by  the  tariff  makers 
in  the  Act  of  August  30,  1842,  prior  to  which  any  imported 
would  have  been  dutiable  as  "unenumeratcd  articles,"  the  rate 
on  which  varied  with  different  revisions  of  the  tariff.  The 
designation  was  "India-rubber,  manufactures  wholly  or  in  part 
of,"  and  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.  The  rate  was  changed  several  times 
under  the  twenty-three  acts  amendatory  of  the  tariff  which  pre- 
ceded the  Act  of  June  22,  1874,  under  which  the  tariff  schedules 
were  embraced  in  the  "Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States." 
This  did  not  make  the  schedules  permanent,  however,  and  six 
revisions  were  made  in  about  as  many  years.  The  subsequent 
general  tariff  Acts  have  been  those  of  1883,  1890  (the  McKinley 
bill),  1894  (the  Wilson  bill),  1897  (the  Dingley  bill),  and  1909 
(the  Payne  bill).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  rate 
on  rubber  goods  under  each  Act.  The  trend  of  the  charges 
appear  in  this 

SUMMARY. 
1842-1857    30%       18831894    .' 30% 


1894-1897    25% 

1897- 1 90Q    30% 

■  909-  35% 


1857-1861    24% 

1861-1872      21% 

1872-1874      18% 

1874-1883      25% 

There  was  a  tendency  at  one  time  in  introduce  a  classification 
of  rubber  goods  in  the  schedules.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
for  example,  figured  sometimes  at  a  different  rate  from  rubber 
manufactures   in  general,  as  follows : 

Under  the  Acts  of  1861,  30%;  other  ruhlxri-  yoods,  20%.  Under  the 
Revised  Statutes  (1874),  30%;  other  goods.  25%.  Under  the  Act  of  1883, 
25%;   other  goods,   30%. 

Beginning  with  the  Act  of  1846  there  have  been  special  rates 
for  elastic  fabrics  and  other  like  goods,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  another  part  of  this  article. 

The  "McKinley  bill"  (1890)  contained  this  paragraph,  the 
general  form  of  which  has  been  retained  in  the  law  until  now : 

460.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  india-rubber,  pabii-leaf. 
straw,  weed?,  or  whale-bone,  or  of  which  tliese  substances  or  either  of  them 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
tilis  act,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  same  wording  appears  in  the  latest  Act,  except  that  the 
word  "quills"  is  added  after  "horn,"  but  the  rate  has  been  raised 
to  35  per  cent. 

Hard  rubber  manufactures  were  also  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  tariff  schedules  for  the  first  time  in  the  revision  made 
by  McKinley,  in  1890  (Paragraph  461  1,  the  rate  being  fixed  at 
35  per  cent.,  the  same  as  on  manufactures  of  gutta-percha.  The 
McKinley  phraseology  has  been  retained,  practically,  and  the 
rate  has  been  unchanged,  except  under  the  Wilsnn  bill  (1894-97), 
when  it  was  30  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of   Gutta-Percha. 

While  crude  gutta-percha  was  mentioned  in  the  tariff  five  years 


earlier,  manufacturer  of  nutta-iiercb.i  were  not  specified  before 
the  \c\.  of  July  14,  1862,  in  which  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  was 
imposed.  Since  that  time  the  rate  has  been  almost  uniformly 
higher  than  on  india-rubber  goods,  until  the  passage  of  the  new 
Act,  under  which  the  rate  is  the  same  for  both  classes  of  goods. 

SUMMARY. 

1862-1864  3u% 

18641872  40% 

18721874  36% 

1874-1883  40% 


1883-1890  30% 

1890-1894  35% 

1894-1897  30% 

■897-  3!i% 


Reclaimed  Rubber. 

The   reclaiming  of  rubber   from  waste   having  been   developed 

in  the  United  States  earlier  than  elsewhere,  the  importation  of 

such  material   from  Europe  is  of  recent  origin.     The  status  of 

such   importations,  as  "a   non-enumerated  manufactured   article." 

is  set   forth  in  The  India  Rur.r.ER  World,  June   1.   1909   (page 

309).     During  the  recent  special  of  the  Congress  it  was  proposed 

to  amend  the   Payne  bill   in  one  paragraph  as  follows : 

Manufactures  of  -  -  -  india-rubber,  INCLUDING  RECLMMED  RUIil'.ER 
-  ■  •  not  gpcciallv  provided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent,  od  valorem; 
Ictc.]. 

.■\t  the  same  time  influences  were  at  work  in  Washington  to 
have  reclaimed  rubber  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  net 
result  was  to  leave  the  situation  unchanged  as  to  reclaimed 
rubber.  Any  importations  of  such  material  in  future  will  be 
subject  to  the  provision — 

480.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  iinportatinn 
(■f  all  raw  or  unmanufactured  articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  section.  .1  duty  of  10  \{cr  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  articles 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided  for  in  this  section,  a  duty 
of    20    per    cent,    ad    valorem. 

And  under  "Treasury  Decisions"  No.  29,731  the  treasury  de- 
partment "is  of  the  opinion  that  the  merchandise  (described  as 
"certain  reclaimed  or  recovered  rubber  from  old  scrap,  boots 
and  shoes  and  automobile  tires"]  is  a  non-enumerated  article,  and 
you  [collectors]  are  accordingly  directed  to  classify  future  im- 
portations thereof   -   -   -   at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

Waste  Rubber. 
The  first  reference  to  waste  rubber  in  the  official  data  from 
which  this  data  is  compiled  appears  in  a  summary  prepared  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1890,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  on  imports  of  "Itidia-rubber  boots 
and  shoes"  was  applicable  to  such  articles,  even  if  "old  and  fit 
only  for  remanufacture."  No  record  is  available  of  such  im- 
ports at  that  time,  or  the  application  of  this  rate.  But  the 
McKinley  bill,  passed  in  that  year,  embraced  this  item  in  the 
free  list : 

613.  India-rubber,  crude  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap  or  refuse  india- 
rubber  which  has  been  worn  out  by  use  and  it  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

The  Payne  bill,  as  originally  reported,  contained  this  item  : 

,s87.  India-rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  scrap  or  refuse  india-rubber, 
tit  only   for  remanufacture,  and  not  ground  or  otherwise  reduced   in   size. 

.-\s  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Aldrich  the  paragraph  read: 

587.  India-rubber,  crude,  anid  milk  of,  and  scrap  and  refuse  india-rubber, 
lU   t>nly   for   remanufacture. 

.\fter  all  the  permutations  of  the  tariff  liill.  in  the  linal   form, 

the  reference  to  scrap  rubber  is  the  same  as  in  the  Act  of  1890. 

The  interest  in  the  proposed  changes  lay  in  the  fact  thai  latterly 

not  a  little  imported  waste  rubber  has  been  held  to  be  dutiable, 

on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  material  "which  has  been  worn  out 


IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES  UNDER  THE  HEADING  '^MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA-RUBBER 
.\NI)  GUTT.X-PERCHA  AND  SUBSTITUTES  FOR,"  DURING  SIX  \  EARS,  THE  I-IGITRES  FIRST  GI\  EN  FOR  EACH  ^  E.\R  RKP- 
KKSENT   IMPORT  \ALUES  AND  THE  FICURliS    IN  PARENTHESIS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DUTIES  COLLECTED. 


[The  heading  "Elasticon  and  similar  substitutes  for  india-rubber"  has  longjiecn    in 
valorem — that  applicable  to  "unenumerated  articles  of  manufacture."! 


oRue    in    the    customs    service;    the    rate  of   duty    it    2c    jwr    cent,    nd 


lUFOBTS.  190!-03. 

Indiarilbher     $493,537    ($148,061) 

Hard    rubber    117. 191 

(iutta-percha    124,798 


'Elasticon,"  etc. 


46,994 


(41,017) 

(43.679) 

(9.399) 


1903-04. 

$591,027  ($177,282) 
146,272  (St. 195) 
141.555  (49.544) 
38.533    (7.707) 


1904-05. 

$1,021,741  ($306,523) 

175..M6  (61,388) 

117,421  141,098) 

44,619  (8,924) 


1906-06.  1906-07. 

$1,749,209  ($524,740)  $1,851,423  ($555,427) 

195,102        (68,115)  177. 3"9        (61.971) 

114,802        (40,181)  175.923        (61,573) 

56,046        (11,209)  60,596        (12,119) 


1907-08. 

$1,856,585  ($556,070 

293. 4'7     (102.696) 

41.299       (14.455) 

29.994         (5.999) 


Total    $782,520   ($242,156)      $917,387   ($285,728)      $1,359,179   ($417,933)      $2,115,179   ($644,245)      $2,265,261    ($691,090)     $2,239,793  ($680,121) 

.\verage  ad  vol.  ,  ,^  ^  ^ 

duly    30.95%  3l.'5'/'>  .30.7570  30.46%  30.51%  30.3770 
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by  use,"  Such  is  the  iinviilcanized  scrap  which  accumulates  in 
every  factory  producing  goods  of  rubber  and  fabrics  combined. 
Such  scrap  has  been  admitted  at  10  per  cent,  under  an  omnibus 
clause  of  the  Tariff  law  relative  to  manufactured  articles  not 
enumerated,  and  this  condition  is  not  changed  by  the  new  law. 


SULPHUR  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

"TPHE  rate  of  duty  on  sulphur,  other  than  crude,  in  the  new 
■*■  Tariff  law  enacted  at  Washington  is  reduced  from  $8  to  $4 
per  ton.  Crude  sulphur  is  continued  on  the  free  list.  The  in- 
terest to  the  india-rubber  industry  is  not  great,  since  the  im- 
portations of  retined  or  "flowers  of  sulphur''  have  been  very 
small  of  late,  as  compared  with  crude.  The  references  to  sulphur 
in  the  new  law  follow : 

DUTIADI.E. 

Si.    Sulphur,  retined  or  sublimed,  or  flowers  of,  $4  per  ton. 
[Old  law:      S8   per  ton.] 

OX    THE    FKEE   LIST. 

686.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or  brimstone, 
crude  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its 
natural  state,  containing  in  excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and 
sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  section. 

[Old  law    (Paragraph   6-4):      The   same.] 

Importations  of  dutiable  sulphur  into  the  United  States  have 
been  as  follows : 

1904-05.      1905-06.        1906-07.        1907-08. 

Refined    $5,937        $23,722        $18,080        $15,805 

Flowers   of    23,209  IS,493  41.501  40,346 

The  importations  for  consumption  of  lac,  or  precipitated,  and 
crude  sulphur,  or  brimstone   (all  free),  have  been: 

1904-05       1905-06.        1906-07.      1907-08. 

Precipitated   $4,754         $2,997         $5464         $5,783 

Crude    (or   ore) 1,685,662     1,597,562       638,856       428,983 

From  these  figures  it  will  he  seen  that  the  india-rubber  trade, 
though  large  users  of  sulphur,  have  little  reason  to  be  interested 
in  the  new  tarifif  schedules  so  far  as  sulphur  is  concerned.  It 
might,  however,  have  had  reason  to  be  concerned  very  much 
more  had  certain  suggestions  made  to  the  tariff  revisers  been 
adopted.  .\s  0)7,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  (New  York,  April 
19)  pointed  out,  while  the  tariff  act  was  pending,  if  what  is  now 
Paragraph  81  had  been  enacted  in  the  form  at  one  time  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee,  no  imports  of  sulphur,  in  whatever 
form,  would  be  allowed  without  being  subject  to  a  duty  of  $6  per 
ton.  This  wonld  have  given  an  absolute  monopoly  to  the 
.American  producers,  who  within  a  few  years  have  increased  their 
operations  to  a  very  important  extent. 

.\s  is  well  known,  the  production  of  sulphur  in  Sicily,  for- 
merly the  chief  source  of  the  world's  supply,  is  protected  by  the 
government  of  Italy.  .As  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  says,  the 
government  "has  created  and  maintains  a  monopoly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  heavy  financial  obligations,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
benefit  accruing  to  the  country  or  to  conserve  its  natural  re- 
sourci-s.  but  to  provide  employment  for  a  large  army  of  men 
whose  families  woidd  be  rendered  destitute  in  event  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mines  or  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  economic  mode 
of  minin.g.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these  the  difficulties  of 
meeting  cunipetition  and  of  conducting  an  industrial  enterprise 
of  great  n-agnitude  in  a  successful  way  must  be  well  nigh  un- 
surmountalile." 

Meanwhile  the  production  of  sulphur  elsewhere  tliau  in  Sicily 
has  been  greatly  increased,  notably  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Louisiana  mines,  which  represent  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
American  output,  the  sulphur  is  melted  in  the  ground  by  an  in- 
jection of  superheated  steam  and  is  pumped  to  the  surface  in  the 
liquid,  where  it  crystallizes  as  it  cools.  In  this  form  it  is 
known  as  crude  sulphur,  though  it  has  l>een  purged  of  extraneous 
matter  and  purified  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  process  of  melt- 


ing. Sicily  sulphur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dug  in  a  rough  state 
from  the  earth  and  is  afterwards  melted,  so  as  to  separate  the 
rock,  dirt  and  other  waste  matter  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  This 
process  of  cleansing,  however,  does  not  advance  it  in  value  over 
the  crude  Louisiana  sulphur.  In  fact,  as  to  purity,  there  is  no 
choice  between  the  two. 

Our  New  York  contemporary  says ;  "The  American  [sulphur] 
industry,  which  was  ;ui  infant  five  or  six  years  ago,  has  within 
that  time  grown  to  a  manhood  of  lusty  proportions,  that  fed 
by  new  and  vastly  superior  methods  of  mining  and  nourished 
by  able  and  energetic  management,  it  has  thrived  without  assist- 
ance of  government,  and  in  spite  of  certain  ill-judged  efforts  on 
the  part  of  State  authorities  to  cripple  it.  It  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  and  to  invade  the  European 
markets.  The  imports  of  brimstone  have  fallen  from  181.130 
tons  in  1903  to  25,740  tons  in  1908." 

The  same  writer  asks,  then,  why  the  government  should  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  accord  this  industry  a  high  measure  of  pro- 
tection. But  as  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes  these  para- 
graphs, crude  sulphur  continues  to  be  admitted  free,  while 
flowers  of  sulphur  are  dutiable  at  only  one-half  the  former  rate. 

*    *    .* 

While  the  tarifif  bill  was  pending  a  correspondent  wrote : 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World  :  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  Union  Sulphur  Co.  of  Louisiana  produces  about 
all  the  sulphur  made  in  the  United  States,  and  they  work  under 
the  patents  of  Herman  Frasch,  who  first  invented  the  process 
of  removing  sulphur  from  Western  petroleum,  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  used  with  great  success.  [See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  September  i,  1906 — page  381.]  He  persuaded  these  same 
friends  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  on  his  process,  and 
now  it  is  possible  to  produce  sulphur  at  about  one-fourth  its 
selling  price,  so  that  any  protection  is  unnecessary.  H.  o.  c. 

RUBBER  IN  MILKING  MACHINES. 


A  N  inquiry  comes  from  Sweden  in  regard  to  obtaining  rub- 
*^  her  of  extra  soft  quality  for  use  in  milking  machines.  It 
is  stated :  "The  grade  usually  obtainable  in  Sweden  is  too  hard, 
and  as  used  to  embrace  the  cows'  nipples  it  causes  pain."  This 
correspondence  was  referred  to  a  prominent  firm  manufactur- 
ing "milkers,"  who  write  to  The  India  Rubber  World  : 

"The  rubber  used  in  connection  with  these  machines  is  made 
of  a  special  composition,  so  that  it  will  impart  no  odor  to  the 
milk,  and  at  the  same  time  be  least  affected  by  the  fat  in  the 
milk.  As  you  can  understand,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
lime  and  money  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  compound,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  justifiable  trade  secret." 

There  appears  to  be  a  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  milking 
machines,  on  which  The  India  Rubber  World  published  an 
article  September  I,  1907.  A  single  firm  states  that  their 
machines  are  used  for  milking  35,000  cows  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  about  25,000  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
.A  considerable  amount  of  rubber  is  required  for  these  ma- 
chines, both  for  the  teat  cups  and  tubing  to  connect  the  machines 
with  the  receiving  cans.  The  latter  are  provided  also  with  rub- 
ber gaskets  to  render  the  covers  milktight. 

Many  inventors  have  busied  themselves  in  the  development 
of  machines  for  milking  cows,  a  single  firm  now  controlling  25 
patents   in   this   field,   with   other  patents   pending. 


G.  van  den  Kerckhove,  of  Brussels,  who  is  the  inventor  of 
several  types  of  apparatus  for  rubber  extraction  and  coagulation, 
has  designed  a  stump-pulling  outfit  for  use  in  clearing  lands 
for  rubber  plantations.  He  constantly  advises  rubber  planters 
to  carefully  take  up  all  the  roots  of  trees  cut  down,  as  the  old 
roots  rot  underground,  and  he  regards  this  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  fungus  being  propagated. 
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Rubber   Planting  in   Dutch  (juiana. 

THE   fact   tliat    tlie  govcrniiR-iu   ul    Diitcli    Guiana,   in   South  uiily  a  nomnial  cost   to  llic  planter,   from   which   it  would  seem 

America,  is  now  planting  500  acres  of  Hcicii  rul)ber  draws  that   Hevca    rubber    cannot   only    be    grown   as    well    in    Dutch 

attention  to  the  possibilities  of  that  country  for  the  same  Guiana,  but  as  cheaply  as  in  the   Far  East.     There  is  but  one 

sort  of  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Far  East.   There  point  that  remains  unsettled,  when  one  considers  all  of  the  fac- 

are  at  present  in  that  colony  many  going  plantations   that   are  tors  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful  Hevca  plantation   in  the 

producing  cacao  and  sugar,  where  the  land  has  been  dyked  and  country  under  consideration,  and  that  is  rainfall.     In  Surinam, 

drained,   and   upon   which   there   are   now-   substantial   plantation  according   to    Dutch   government   reports,   it   averages   about   90 

buildings      The   partial    failure   of  the   cacao   crop,   and   the   far  inches,   well  distributed  through   the   twelve   months.     This  ccr- 

grcater  profit  in  rubber,  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  planters  tainly  is  not  excessive,  but  is  it  enough  ? 

to  the  latter.     The  movement  seems  to  be   in   favor  of  a  joint  The  table  which  follows  gives  the  details  of  the  experimental 

plantirtg  of  bananas  and  rubber,  there  being  a  good  market   for  tapping  of  10  ten-year-old  Hcvca  trees  on  the  Waterland  planta- 

bananas  from  that  region,  now  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  have  tion,  in  Dutch  Guiana  : 

established   a    regular   weekly   service   between    Paramaribo   and  KxpERtMENTAL  Rubber  T.mtixc;  i.v   Ditih  Gi  iana. 

New  York.     That  the  Ilci-ca  BrasUicnsis  will  do  well  is  proved  Times        Dry 

by  a  number  of  experimental  plantings  that  already  exist.     These       /^'^^^j hcrHnR'bone     '^7^6^-    ..Xl?:       !s3Tr.        .T437 'gr. 

plantations  are  about  a  dozen  in  number.     The  oldest,  contain-       No.      2 <io  us        lmi  gr.       253  gr-        1.394  gr. 

,,  .1         ■   ,  1     1      1  1  No.       3 do  104  624  gr-         253  gr-  877  gr. 

mg  some  300  trees  ten  years  old,  recently  yielded  about  .?  pounds        jjo,      ^ do  n.!        1.160  gr.        253  gr.        1.413  gr. 

per  tree.     The  most  ambitious  rubber  plantation  is  the  youngest  ^o.      s----------  half  s^piral          loii           586  gr.        253  |r-        ^839  gr- 

and  contains  14.000  Iln'Ca  trees  from   i   to  1Y2  years  old.  No.      7 do  45  624  gr.        253  gr-  877  gr. 

,,.-^,  .    ,  ,  ^    c         1  r  -      ,.  .         .■  1  No.       S ilo  107  1.14s  gr-  253  gr.  1,398  gr. 

With  a  stable  government,  freedom  ironi  unjust  taxation,  and        p;,,       g spiral  56  S77  gr-        253  gr.  830  gr. 

a  climate  and  soil  fitted  for  such  cultivation  it  would  seem  likely       No.    10 V  shaped  70         5oi  gr.       ^53  gr-  75t  b*"- 

that  there  would  be  considerable  done  in  rubber  in  the  next  five  Tptal    production 8,321  gr.     2,530  gr.       10.851  gr. 

vcars.     Added    to    all    this   is    the    assistance   of   the    government  Note.-Ii  is  evident  the  weights  given  for  scrap  are  arrived  at  by  taking 

;                .    .                   .                  .                                                                "  tlic   whole   vield  of  this  grade  as  one   mass  and   dividing  it  by   the   num- 

in   providing   British   coolie  labor  under   the   indenture   system,  at  ber  of   trees  tapped. 


Rir.lCKK    Pl.AXTIXG    IN    DUTCH    GlJIANA. 
[Three-year-old  Hevea  Brasilietisis.l 


Rubber  Planting  in   Dltch   Guiana 
[Six-year-o!d    Hetca    Brasiliensis.] 
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CEASA  RUBBER  IN  CEYLON. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  belief  that  all  the  C'e.ira  rubber 
{Mtiiiilwt)  planting  in  the  East  were  failures,  and  that  none  of  it 
now  remains,  having  been  supplanted  by  Ileiwi.  1  hat  is  not  the 
case  exactly.  Much  of  the  early  planting  of  the  Ceara  was  a 
disappointment,  and  many  of  the  planters  cut  down  their  trees 
and  went  in  for  Hcvea  because  of  its  surer  and  greater  pro- 
ductiveness. That  there  are  mature  Ceara  trees  that  are  regular 
and  profitable  producers  is  the  fact.  The  illustrations  shown 
herewith  make  this  plain.  The  tree  shown  in  one  is  on  the 
Warringalla  estate,  Ceylon,  while  in  the  other  is  shown  the 
process  of  making  biscuits  on  the  Pallekelle  estate,  Ceylon. 
From  the  last  named  estate  there  have  been  shipped  as  much  as 
4,000  pounds  of  dry  rubber  in  one  year. 

MEXICAN    MUTUAL    PLANTERS'    CO. 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  sliareholders  (Chicago, 
June  9)  the  death  was  announced  of  Mr.  George  C.  Sanborn, 
one  of  the  foimders  of  the  company,  and  its  president  trom  the 
beginning.  |  See  The  Inui.\  Rubber  Worlii,  Aug.  i,  1909— 
page  403.]  The  directors  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of 
J.  W.  Stapleton,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sanborn.  Frank  B.  Stone,  a  wholesale  hardwood  lumber 
merchant,  of  Chicago,  a  director  from  the  beginning,  and  lat- 
terly vice-president,  was  elected  president.  The  other  officers 
elected  were:  Edward  H.  Stearn,  vice-president:  C.  B.  Wood- 
ruff, secretary,  and  Joseph  Cummins,  treasurer.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  a  committee  of  the  directors  should 
pay  an  early  visit  to  the  company's  rubber  plantation,  "La 
Junta,"  in  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  and  make  a  report  on  the  same 
to  the  investors. 

MUTUAL  RUBBER  PRODUCTION  CO.  NO.  1. 

Bulletin  No.  31,  issued  to  the  investors  in  this  company  from 
the  main  offices  in  Boston,  contains  in  full  the  report  of  the 
fifth  annual  inspector.  Elbert  C,  Kinney.  He  visited  the  planta- 
tions in  Mexico  in  February  last,  and  recorded  in  detad  the 
extent  of  the  develcpment  work,  together  with  the  growth  of 
the  planted  trees  of  different  ages.  Photographs  are  given  of 
the  growing  trees  and  the  of  the  principal  buildings  on  the 
estate,  which  are  near  Frontera.  in  the  state  of  Tabasco.  He 
states  that  he  saw  315  seven-year-old  trees  tapped  for  the  first 
time,  yielding  at  one  tapping  an  average  of  iJ4  ounces  of 
washed  sheet  rubber;  195  other  trees  were  then  tapped  with 
more  care,  yielding  2  ounces  on  an  average.  It  is  believed  that 
the  trees  wi'.l  stand  being  tapped  three  times  a  year.  T  he 
company  has  nearly  4,000  acres  under  Castillcii   rubber. 


RUBBER   CONTRACT   SALES. 

The  Selensing  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  in  February  contracted 
for  the  sale  of  their  1909  output  of  fine  rubber.  Colomlx)  deliv- 
ery, at  3.70  rupees  |=$i.20.  gold]  per  pound,  estimated  to  reach 
20,000  pounds.  In  June  tlieir  1910  output,  estimated  at  30.000 
pounds,  was  sold  on  tlie  same  terms. 

Beverlac  ( Selangor )  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  are  reported  to 
have  sold  their  best  grades  of  rubber  for  delivery  between 
February  1,  1910,  and  January  31,  191 1,  at  3.80  rupees  [^$1.34.39] 
per  pound. 

The.  Times  of  Muiaya  (June  8)  reports::  ".A  large  rubber 
estate  in  Klang  has  foresold  the  whole  of  its  crop  for  the  next 
three  years  at  5.J.   lirf.    [=$1.43.9]   per  pound." 

AN  ITEM   FROM    "DARKEST  AFRICA.  ' 

A  FORESTRY  officer  in  the  Eastern  province  of  Northern  Nigeria 
(British  West  Africa)  .says  in  an  official  report  that  the  pro- 
gressive Opobo  chiefs,  in  particular,  have  purchased  thousands 
of  Hez'ea  ruliber  pkints,  specially  nursed  in  boxes,  to  stock  their 
plantations. 

DISTANCE    OF    PLANTING    RUBBER. 

The  Bv.kit  Rajah  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  who  have  2,340  acres 
under  rubber  planted  at  various  distances,  and  who  produced 
last  year  210,081  pounds  of  rubber,  report  that  the  best  results 
have  been  gained  from  trees  a  distance  of  27  x  2y  feet,  and 
they  are  now  thinning  out  some  of  the  rubber  more  closely 
planted.  In  the  crowded  fields  the  bark  does  not  renew  so 
thickly  or  the  trees  yield  so  much  latex  as  in  the  widely  planted 
fields.  On  their  Sundei  Binjai  fields,  with  the  wide  planting,  the 
trees  yielded  4  pounds  each,  or  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 


Ce..\r.\  Rubber  in  Cevlon. 

[.Making   biscuits   on    Pallekelle  estate,    Dumbara    district.] 


Ce.\r.\  Rubber  in  Ceylon. 

[Twenty-year-old    MaiiHwt    tree    on    Warriapolla   estate.    South    Matale.] 
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Rubber    Selling  on    the    Amazon. 

To  THE  Editoh  ok  The   India   Kuiipkr  WdKi.n:   Why   is  it   that  manufac-  It  is  only  natural,  llurefore,  that  consumers  of  rublxT  llavo  \trv- 

turers   of   rubber    goods-thc    consumers   o{    the    raw    material-are    oblined  f^.^^^ji    „",   i^,^,    ruMlcr    from    houses    at    their    doors,    conducted    bv 

10  buy  their  >upplics  from  less  than  half  a  dozen  dealers?      It  seems  to  mc  ,                 ,       ,            r        -i-      ■       i  .1             1              •  .      <           ,     ,        .     ' 

....■■.;            .    J  .u            .  ui  t                r      1.1.      „  A    t  a    ,  „  merchants  who  have  fainilianzcd  themselves  with  the  who  e  situ- 

Inat  herein  is  the  secret  of  the  recent  hlpli  prices  of  rubber,  and  of  nuctua-  _                                                                                                     v     .    v^  v       n. 

tioiis  in  rubber  prices  Rcnerally.  ation.  risked  miich  capital,  and  in  the  end  have  almost  inonopo- 

New  York,  August  19,  1909.                                         a  manufacturer.  lizcd  the  importation  of  rubber. 

THIS  is  a  very  timely,  as  well  as  a  very  pointed  question.     It  There  are  indications,  however,  of  changing  conditions  in  the 
shall    have   careful    attention.      The    first    suggestion    that  trade.      Hundreds    and    thousands    of    rubber    producers    in    the 
comes  to  mind,  however,  is  to  propose  another  inquiry:  .\mazon  interior  are  asking  themselves  why  they— or  their  con- 
Are  rubber  manufacturers  oliliged  to  bn.\    their  supplies   from  signees— arc   compelled   to   sell   their   rubber   to   "less   than   half 
only  a  few  firms?  a   dozen  dealers."     It  has  been  because  our  correspondent,   and 
In  the  years  wdieu   The   I.\1)i.\    KLiiKEK   World  was  getting  a  other  manufacturers  like  him,  have  not  cared  to  maintain  buying 
start  a  very  important  volume  of  business  in  crude   rubber  be-  houses  on  the  .Amazon.     The  new  condition  to  be  noted   is  the 
tween   Para  and  New  York   was   done  without  the   intervention  consolidation  of  rubber  producing  interests  on  a  better  financial 
of  middlemen.     For  example,  the  late   Hon.   Elisha   S.  Converse  basis  than  formerly,  rendering  the  producer  less  dependent  upon 
and  the  late  Joseph  Ranigan,  sharp  competitors  as  they  were  in  the  buyer  and  the  price  of  the  moment.     Likewise  the  producer 
selling  their   products,   carried   on   their   buying  of   Para   rubber  is  becoming  able  to  meet  the  consumer  at  least  half  way  in  any 
through    the    same    channel.      In    other    words,    they    bought    in  system   which   may   be   organized    for   bringing  the   scriiigal  and 
Para   and    received    direct    shipments.      And    to-day    the    United  the  rubber  factory  nearer  together,  instead  of  the  manufacturer 
States   Rubber  Co.,   while  they   may  buy   rubber   in   any   market  being  obliged  to  do  all  the  work,  and  assume  all  the  risk,  as  in  the 
which  may  prove  attractive  for  the  time  being,  are  proceeding  past. 

upon  the  theory  of  buying  as  near  the  source  as  possible.     They  The  .-\mazon  is  ready  to-day  to  sell  rubber  in  New  York  or  in 

have  their  own  buyers,  for  example,  at   Para  and   Manaos,  just  Liverpool,  froin  "first  hands,"  as  freely  as  in  Para  or  Manaos. 

as  any   individual  or  firm  on  the  earth  may  do.  ALVES  bhaga  company. 

Rubber  is  freely  offered  for  sale  at  Para— as  freely  as  postage  1•y^^  j^^^.^^  l^r.,g.,   Kubbcr   Estates   and  Trading  Co..   Limited. 

stamps  at  any  post  office.     The  people  who  own  the  rubber  are  ^^.^^^  registered  in  London,  January  .?o.   1909,  with  an  authorized 

looking  for  buyers.     They  can't  eat  it ;  they  can't  wear  it  in  the  capital  of  £2.40,000  in  6  per  cent,   (cumulative)   preferred  shares 

crude  state;   it  has  no  ornamental  use:   they  want   to  sell   it  as  and   £200,000  in   ordinary   shares— total,   £440,000    [=$2,141,260]. 

quickly    as    possible    after    it    comes    into    their    bauds.      In    the  -|-,,c  domicile  of  the  company  is  in  Liverpool.     The  objects  are 

ordinary    course   of    events    rubber    comes    down    the    Amazon,  j^,  ^.,,,j,,r   ■^^^^  partnership   with   the  firm  of   Alves   Braga  &  Co., 

from  hundreds  and  thou.sands  of  scriiigiics—hy  steamer  or  launch  „f   p^^^    Brazil,   and   to  adopt  certain  agreements   between   this 

or   canoe— in   lots   of   pounds    or   hundredweights   or   tons,   con-  f^^,,^   ^^j,,^    merchants   in   Liverpool   and   el.sewhere ;   to   carry  on 

signed  to  hundreds  of  merchants   who,  in  some   way  or  other,  „,g  business  of  rubber  growers,  gatherers,  manufacturers,  brokers, 

have  made  advances  to  the  producers  of  the  rubber.     The  pro-  dealers,  and  merchants,  at  Para  and  elsewhere ;  to  acquire  landed 

ducer  may  come  down  stream  himself,  with   his  year's   "crop;"  properties    in    Brazil    and    elsewhere;    to    acquire    and    operate 

but   in   any   event   the   rubber   is   most   likely   to   come   into   the  g^jps      ^^      boats;      to      lend      monevs      and      guarantee      the 

possession  of  the  general  merchants  who  for  a  year  have  pro-  fulfillment     of     contracts ;    and     in     general      to     engage      in 

visioned  the   rubber  camps,  and  as  soon   as   the   rubber   arrives  .^^y   forms   of  business  necessarv   to   the  carrying  out   of  these 

these  merchants  hasten  to  realize  on  it,   for  have  they  not  bills  0^;^^^^.     The   president    of    Brazil    on    March    18,    1909.    signed 

to  meet  for  goods  bought  in  Europe?     The  system   will  appear  ^^^^^^^    ^^    .y,,,    authorizing   this   company   to   operate    in    lb.-,t 

simple  to  the  reader  who  can  recall  the  era  when  cotton  planters  reonblic 

in  the  southern  United  States  drew  upon  their  factor  for  all  sup-  y,^^,  fl^^,  directors  are  Jose  Simao  da  Costa,  actuarv,  of  Para. 

plies  needed  during  a  year,  and  shipped  the  cotton  crop  to  that  .^^^j  Eduardo  Angusto  da  Costa,  merchant,  of  Liverpr:ol.  with  the 

factor  when  it  was  gathered.  jaj,    „,,nied    the   first    managing   director.      The    management    in 

In  a  single  week  rubber  may  come  down  the  Amazon  to  more  jj^.erpool  mav  appoint  directors  resident  in  Brazil  for  the  man- 

than  a  hundred  merchants.     Does  any  one  wish  to  buy?     Wdl  ..gement  of  the  company's  business  there.     The  first  secretary  is 

some  one  kindly  buy?     Please   buy!     The   merchants  are   more  Ridiard  Clege  Harrison 

than  anxious  to  sell.     "W^hat  do  they  care  alwut  who  l.uys^     A  .j-,,'^  house  of  .-\lves  Braga  &  Cn.  is  among  the  most  inip.:rlani 

manufacturer's  money  would  look  as  good  to  them  as  any  <ither  j,,   p^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^,^  established  for  more  than  20  vears.     The 

money.     "While  it  is  true  that  the  consignee  of  rubber  at   Para  original  style  was  Martins,  Pinto  &  AIvcs.  and  their  business  that 

realizes  as  promptly  as  possible  on  his  receipts,  even  if  the  pro-  ^,f  importers     The  house  has  alwavs  enjoved  an  extensive  credit, 

ducer  upriver  should  be  left  .n  debt  to  the  merchant,  still  it  is  ^.^.^.^^   ^^^^^-^^^   p^^;^^,^   ^^   financial   crisis.     The  head   is   Antonio 

natural  that  he  should  look  for  the  best  prices  possible.    And  here  K„,,ri„„cs  Alves,  a  Portuguese  bv  birth  and  Brazilian  bv  adopti.,n. 

comes  in  the  first  element  of  competition  .  A,  B  and  C,  in  New  ,j  ,,^^  ,,^^,^   ^^^  ^^,,,^  ^,^.,^^  „„^,  ^f  j,,^,  ,^.^,,i„^,  nWad,,*-  houses 

York,  or  C,  D  and  E,  .n  Europe,  all   want   rubber,  .uul  as  they  ^^  Para-f.  c.  consignees  for  rubber  and  other  produce  from  up 

bid  over  one  another  prices  may  go  up.     Or,  if  the  demand  from  ^,^^  Amazon.     Their  business  is  tiow  done  exclusivelv  with  the 

manufacturers  be  less  pressmg,  their  lack  of  zest  in  buying  may  ^^^^  territory,  where  they  now  possess  large  senngaes   (rubber 

cause   Para  prices  to  sag.  estates'),  with  which  communication  is  maintained  bv  means  of 

But  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  or  Eur..pe.  or  „^_,j_.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^      j^,^     ^^^,^,^j^  Rodriques  Braga   will  be  r)ne  of 

elsewhere,  who  has  cash  or  bank  credits,  can.  every  day  in  the  „^^^  directors  on  the  .Xmazon  of  the  new  English  companv. 

year,  buy  rubber  as  freely,  in  Para  or  Manaos,  as  one  may  obtain  ^.,^^  _^^^_^^^.^,  _.^^,^,^^^  ..^^.^p^„  ^^^  ^,^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^    ,,^,^j„g  ^^.^.^„ 

papers  from  a  New  York  newsboy.                                     .      ,         ,  vears  past  have  aggregated  the  following  quantities: 

An  element  in  the  case  to  be  considered,  however,  is  that  the  ^       .,       r                   ^             ,  , 

,  1,1,  •     .1  ■  1    .         -.1        r         \Q02-Cfi TOi, 062  kilos  1=    7gd,,?.p  pouiuls 

maintenance  of  a  capable  buyer  in  the  prime  markets,  with  suf-       ^^^^^-^ -^ ^^^^^g  ^j,^^  f^    ^^g;^^^,  pounds] 

ficient  capital  to  give  one  a  standing  in  the  trade,  costs  money.       1904-05 474,084  kilos   [=1.042.085  pounds! 
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1905-06 55I.626  kilos  [=1,213,577  pounds]. 

1906-07 4.33.648  kilos   [=    954,026  pounds] . 

1907-08 459,192  kilos   [=  1,010,222  pounds]. 

19C8-09 492,763  kilos  [=  1,084,079  pounds]. 

Average,  seven  years 445,960  kilos   [=    981,112  pounds]. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  company's  seringaes  is  much 
larger  than  these  figures  indicate,  and  their  intention,  now  that 
their  capital  has  been  increased,  is  to  open  many  more  estradas. 
In  The  India  Rubber  World  of  July  i,  1909,  appeared  photo- 
graphic views  of  important  scringaes  in  the  Amazon  region. 
Similar  views  appear  in  the  ".-Mbuni  do  Rio  Acre"  of  three  large 
.':criiigaes  and  three  river  steamers  owned  and  operated  by  Alves 
Braga  &  Co.,  and  besides  they  own  many  more.  The  scringacs 
are: 

"Panorama,"  on  the  left  bank  cf  the  upper  Acre;  area, 
98,106,800  square  meters  [=24,243  acres]  ;  annual  production,  25 
to  30  tons.     Manager,  Adolpho  Barbosa  Leite. 

"Nova  Empreza,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Acre;  annual  pro- 
duction, 40  tons.     Manager,  Colonel  Hypolito  Mcreira. 

"Esmeralda,"  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Xapury  with  the 
Acre. 

"Recreio"  (adjoining  and  not  photographed),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Xapury;  area,  2,598.550  square  meters  [=642  acres]. 

The  steamers  are  the  Amaconense,  250  tons;  Antaconas,  190 
tons ;  Prompto,  120  tons. 

AN  AMAZON  RUBBER  SYNDICATE. 

Under  tlie  name  "A  Productora  Amazonica"  has  been  formed 
at  Para  a  syndicate  of  "professional  rural  producers"  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  under  the  provision  of  the  decree  of  the  Federal 
government  of  Brazil,  No.  979,  January  6,  1903.  [See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  January  i,  1909— page  154.]  The  present  syndi- 
cate is  concerned  with  india-rubber.     As  stated  in  the  by-laws: 

The  syndicate  will  endeavor  to  help  its  members  by  furnishing  the 
means  that  they  may  need,  either  with  the  funds  of  the  association,  or 
with  those  resulting  from  the  financial  operations  that  it  may  realize,  not 
placing  the  borrowers  in  any  other  obligation  than  the  payment  of  interest. 

To  be  a  member  of  this  rubber  syndicate  "it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  proprietor,  or  to  assist  directly  or  regularly  with  the 
necessary  elements  for  the  promotion  of  the  business."  In  other 
words  one  must  be  the  owner  of  the  serin  gal  (rubber  camp)  or 
an  aziador  (a  supplier  of  goods),  as  set  forth  in  The  India 
[■(UBBER  World,  July  i,  1909  (page  347). 

The  syndicate  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  its  members, 
serving  gratuitously,  elected  at  a  general  meeting,  which  board 
may  appoint  a  manager  and  a  treasurer,  each  with  a  salary.  By 
the  way,  the  voting  power  of  each  member  of  the  syndicate  will 
be  proportional  to  the  previous  annual  production  of  rubber. 
But  the  details  of  the  by-laws  of  A  Productora  Amazonica, 
verified  at  Para,  July  15,  1909,  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
general  objects  of  the  association,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

Producers  of  rubber  in  Brazil  may,  by  compliance  with  cer- 
tain laws,  export  their  product  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  exacted 
under  the  general  rule.  But  it  must  first  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authorities  that  (i)  the  rubber  in  question 
has  actually  been  produced  by  the  parties  holding  it;  (2)  that 
it  is  being  exported  directly  by  them  to  foreign  buyers;  and  (3) 
that  those  dealing  with  the  rubber  are  solvent  and  responsible 
parties.  In  order  that  the  latter  consideration  may  obtain  the 
government  requires  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  producers 
(not  less  than  seven)  ;  hence  the  idea  or  requirement  of  a 
syndicate. 

The  advantage  to  exporters  direct  (who  are  actual  producers 
of  rubber)  under  an  act  of  the  Para  legislature  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  export  duties  required 
in  that  state : 

Up    to    5.246    milreis    per    kilogram 22  per  cent. 

From     5. 250     to     5.500     milreis     per     kilogram 21  per  cent. 

From    5.501     to    5.800    milreis    per    kilogram 20  per  cent. 

From    5.801    to-6.ioo    milreis    per    kilogram 19  per  cent. 

■Over    6.100    milreis    per    kilogram 18  per  cent. 


It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  intent  of  the  law,  in  part,  is  to 
encourage  conditions  which  will  keep  up  prices  of  rubber,  since 
the  higher  the  price,  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  of  export 
duties  But  this,  of  course,  will  be  regulated  by  the  conditions  in 
consuming  markets.  By  the  way,  5,246  milreis,  mentioned  in 
the  table,  are  equivalent,  with  exchange  at  15  pence  per  milreis, 
to  $1.58,  and  6,100  milreis  to  $1.82.4. 

It  is  understood  that  the  firms  named  below,  among  others, 
have  subscribed  to  the  articles  of  A  Productora  Amazonica. 
Opposite  each  name  is  placed  the  amount  of  rubber  the  firm  has 
produced  (i)  on  an  average  during  si.x  crop  years  prior  to  1908- 
9;  and  (2)  during  1908-9 — all  figures  indicating  kilograms  [l 
kilograms  =:  2.2  pounds].  It  must  be  stated,  further,  that  this 
relates  to  up-river  rubber  alone,  besides  which  some  firms  have 
produced  Islands  rubber. 

Firm.                                           .\\.  6  Years.  1908-09. 

R.   Suarez  &  Co 663,138  1,301,697 

Mello  &   Co 997.245  927,907 

Barbosa  &  Tocantiu'- 319,793  764,668 

Alves   Braga  &   Co    438,160  492,763 

Rocha  Silve  &  Co   176,782  369,398 

Cerqueira   Lima   &   '"n 340,319  219,042 

Pina   Fernandes   &   Cn    287,466  209,032 

La  Rocque.   Mello  &•   Cn 67,548  143.441 

Antonio    Cruz    &    Co 408,925  123,864 

.^rmindo   R    da   Fonseca 222,039  101,454 

Vclhote   Silva   &   Co 192,937  83,003 

Total     4,114,352  4,736,269 

The  new  syndicate  has  organized  with  Baron  de  Souza  Lages 
as  president ;  Antonio  Rodrigues  Alves  vice-president ;  Wan- 
Dyck  Amanajos  Tocantins  and  Joao  da  Rocha  Fernandez  secre- 
taries.    They   will   serve   until   July   next. 

SUAREZ    INCORPORATED. 

The  long  anticipated  conversion  of  the  rubber  business  of 
Suarez,  on  the  upper  Madeira,  in  Bolivia,  into  a  corporation  is 
at  last  a  reality.  A  sketch  and  portrait  of  "Nicolas  Suarez,  a 
.South  American  Rubber  Baron,"  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  April  i,  1905  (page  223),  with  an,  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  crude  rubber  business  under  his  control. 
Taking  his  brothers  into  partnership  one  by  one,  his  firm  pros- 
pered ;  they  opened  their  own  houses  in  Manaos,  Para  and  Lon- 
don, and  sold  direct.  Their  operations  last  year  covered  1.302 
tons  of  the  38,065  tons  arriving  at  Para,  or  3.4  per  cent.  There 
is  no  invidious  distinction  in  stating  here  that  the  Suarez  rubber 
long  has  been  known  to  manufacturers  as  absolutely  the  best 
"Para  rubber"  produced,  and  hence  realizing  the  highest  prices 
paid  for  the  output  from  the  Amazon. 

Nicholas  Suarez  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  he  is  now 
the  sole  surviving  brother,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
consented  to  turn  over  his  busines  to  a  corporation.  The  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  under  the  names — 

Suarez  Hermanos    [Suarez    Brothers],    in    Bolivia. 
R.    Suarez  &   Co.,   on   the   .\mazon, 
Suarez    Hermanos   &    Co,,    in    London, 

The  new  company  is  Suarez,  Hermanos  &  Co,,  Limited,  regis- 
tered in  London  .\ugust  5,  1909,  with  £750,000  [=$3,649,875] 
capital.  The  first  directors  are  Nicholas  Suarez  and  his  nephew, 
P.  Suarez,  a  son  of  the  late  R.  Suarez.  The  latter  was  consul 
general  for  Bolivia  in  London,  to  which  position  P.  Suarez  has 
succeeded.  The  offices  of  the  new  company  are  at  12,  Fenchurch 
street,  London.  The  company  will  succeed  t-o  the  interest  of 
the  Suarez  firm  in  A  Productora  Amazonica,  tnentioned  else- 
where in  this  paper. 


The  Lon<lon  Daily  Express  recently  sent  circulars  to  a  nuin- 
ber  of  British  manufacturers,  inviting  an  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathies as  between  protection  and  free  trade.  The  leading  rubber 
manufacturers  were  included,  but  the  responses  from  this  trade 
were  not  numerous,  and  the  firms  responding,  for  t!ie  inost 
part,  did  not  care  to  be  quoted  over  their  names. 
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DECLIITE  OF  THE     -ABIR'    COMPANY. 

IN  the  palmy  days  of  rubber  trading  profits  in  tlic  Congo  the 
ABIR  company  (Abir,  Societe  a  responsibilite  Hniitee — orig- 
inally the  Anglo-Belgian  India-Riibber  and  Exploration  Co., 
of  Brussels)  was  conspicuous  for  the  size  of  its  dividends  and  the 
quotations  on  its  shares  on  the  Belgian  bourses — to  say  nothing 
of  the  speculation  in  its  shares.  To  quote  from  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World,  December  i,  1901   (page  84)  : 

The  profits  of  the  Socictc  ABIK,  based  chiefly  on  rubber,  but  also  to 
some  extent  on  ivory,   have  been,  for  these  recent  years: 

For    1898    2,482,697    francs  ^=  248   f/er  cent. 

For    1899   2,768,042   francs  =:  277   per   cent. 

For   1900    4^873,356   francs  =:  487  per  cent. 

At  the  bc'Kinning  of  1898  shares  in  ABIR  were  quoted  at  14,500  francs, 
or  29  times  the  nominal  value;  at  the  beginning  of  1900  the  quotation  was 
17,600  francs,  or  35  for  one;  by  September,  1900,  the  figure  rose  to  28,925, 
or  practically  60  for  one;  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  rate  was  25,075, 
or  50   for  one. 

The  most  recent  quotation  for  ABIR  shares  on  the  Antwerp 
bourse  available  at  this  writing  was  2,187^  francs,  or  a  little 
more  than  four  times  the  par  value,  and  the  report  adds :  "Last 
payment  of  coupons,  July  15,  1905."  Not  even  the  recent  high 
price  of  rubber  has  served  to  support  these  shares,  which  a  year 
ago  were  quoted  at  3000  (for  500  francs  par). 

The  ABIR  company  have  always  had  close  relations  with  the 
State.  At  a  certain  time  a  new  arrangement  was  entered  into 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  i,  1907 — page  142], 
under  which,  in  lieu  of  the  former  conditions,  the  company 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  on  the  quay  at  Antwerp,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  4.50  francs  per  kilogram  [=:39.4  cents  per 
pound],  any  rubber  which  might  be  produced  on  its  concession 
in  Africa.  The  working  under  tlie  new  arrangement  appears 
not  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  June  7.  referring  to  the  trading 
for  1908,  the  report  says: 

■'The  rubber  was  of  indifferent  quality  and  the  general  crisis 
in  the  market  compelled  us  to  sell  at  a  loss  during  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year.  You  know  that  the  minister  for  the  colonies 
notified  us  that  the  working  of  the  sources  of  rubber  supply  on 
the  company's  territory  was  to  be  discontinued  on  and  after 
January  I.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Ixiard  of 
directors  was  greatly  troubled,  and  the  negotiations  induced  the 
minister  to  declare  that  he  would  collect  information  on  the  spot, 
as  he  earnestly  desired  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  would  re- 
spect the  lawful  rights  of  the  stockholders.  The  ministerial 
decision  was  made  in  consequence  of  reports,  declaring  that  rub- 
ber lianas  (vines)  were  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  concession.  In  contradiction  of  these  reports  we 
have  presented  other  certified  statements.  The  contract  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1906,  proves  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  working  for  our  account.  The  rights  vouchsafed 
us  by  the  said  contract  remain  unimpaired.  The  information 
received  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  order  to  cease  gathering 
crops  is  not  absolutely  comprehensive,  since  certain  gathering 
posts  were  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  at  least  on  March  24 
last." 

In  l.a  Chroniqiie  Coloniale  appears  this  extract  from  the  com- 
pany's profit  and  loss  account  for  1908 : 


General   expenses  in    .Africa   and   Europe francs  63,815.79 

Selling  expenses  and  royalty  on  the  products 264,342.37     328,158.16 

CREDIT. 

Net  proceeds  of  s,iles 303,655.12 

Rebate  on  the  license  for   1904   10.338.31      313.993-43 


ascrilnd  liy  the  coinpauy  to  their  having  been  obliged  t^;  sell  rub- 
ber during  part  of  the  year  at  less  than  the  price  at  which  it 
was  delivered  by  the  government.  The  company  having  lived  up 
to  all  its  obligations,  including  the  planting  of  the  required 
number  of  rubber  vines,  it  felt  entitled  to  some  compensation 
from  the  government,  to  obtain  which  formal  steps  have  been 
taken. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  a  furtlu-r  discussion  of  the  com- 
pany's accounts,  but  the  difference  lutwcen  two  year's  results, 
as  shown  by  the  published  accounts — 

Profits  in    1900    4.873,356.00   francs 

Loss  in   1908    14,164.73   francs 

— cannot  be  attributed  alone  to  any  governmental  action.  Even 
in  1904,  when  the  trading  profit  had  fallen  to  1,201.400.89  francs. 
the  ABIR  company  gathered  445  tons  of  rubber.  The  report 
for  1908  shows  the  collection  of  only  10.^  tons,  "equivalent,  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  loss  of  40  per  cent,  by  drying,  to  a  produc- 
tion  of   rulilicr   anitJiinting  to   62  tons." 

UNFAVOKABLE    RESULTS    IN    THE    FRENCH    CONGO, 

The  accounts  of  Cie,  Fran^aise  du  Haut-Congo  presented  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  (Paris,  July  26),  while  showing  a  profit  for 
the  year  1908,  revealed  a  gradual  decline  in  prosperity.  This  is 
one  of  the  more  successful  of  the  rubber  trading  companies  hold- 
ing concessions  in  the  French  Congo,  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
company,  in  a  list  of  32  existing  ten  years  ago,  which  has 
shown  a  profit  every  year ;  some  of  the  companies  liave  ceased 
to  exist.  The  report  of  the  Frangaise  du  Haut-Congo,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  with  special  interest. 

During  the  year  47,800  kilograms  of  rubber  figured  in  their 
accounts  against  70,885  kilos  in  the  previous  year;  the  amount 
of  ivory,  however,  increased.  The  gross  and  net  profits  (in 
francs)  and  the  dividends  for  four  years  have  been: 


1905, 


1906, 


1907. 


i90f<. 


Debit    balance     14,164.73 

This    unfavorable    showing — a    loss   on    the   year's    trading — is 


Gross  profit 881,193.60'  1.116.075.10  949.459.40  748.698,30 

Net  profit   322.593,.'0  475.289.70  304.073.60  150,444,95 

Dividend  on  capital 

shares    7'7f  8%               y%  $'^' 

[a  The  figure  is  not  at  hand,] 

In  addition  to  these  dividends,  iH  per  cent,  on  the  "beneficiary 
shares"  (common  stock)  was  distributed  in  1906  and  i  per  cent, 
in  1907. 

These  figures  are  presented  only  as  a  single  indication  of  the 
lack  of  success  of  the  concessionaire  trading  system  in  the  rub- 
ber regions  of  the  French  Congo.  We  may  refer  here  to  a  table 
printed  in  La  Chroniqiie  Coloniale  (Brussels,  July  22.  1906).  in 
which  details  are  given  in  regard  to  the  32  companies  referred 
to  already,  for  the  years  1900  to  1904,  inclusive.  Their  nominal 
capital  amounted  to  52.750,000  francs  and  their  share  issue  to 
.35,040.062  francs.  An  analysis  of  their  published  reports  of 
operations  gave  these  figures : 

Combined  net  losses  in  1900 francs  2,583..332 

Combined  net  losses  in  1901 4.255.077 

Combined  net  losses  in  1902 3.645-498 

Combined  net  losses  in  1903 1,257.760 

Combined  net  Plains  in  T'P04 1,846.490 

Combined   net   loss  in   Ave  years 9.895.177 

The  one  company,  as  already  .stated,  which  shewed  a  net  profit 
every  year  was  the  FranQaise  Haut-Congo.  Their  record  of  gain 
from  the  beginning  has  been  (in  francs)  : 

1900 105,805  1003 79-7S1  1906 475-^90 

1901 1 10,698  T904 19S.763  1907 304.074 

1902 43,148  1905 .322.693  1908 150.445 

The  best  that  can  be  figured  from  this  is  an  average  yearly 
return   on   the   capital   of   less   than  4'/   per  cent.,   which   is   not 
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large,  considering  the  risks  involved.  The  concessionaires  must 
at  times  have  envied  their  neighbors  ni  the  Congo  Free  State. 
where  close  relations  existed  vvitli  the  government  of  a  strenuous 
king-sovereign. 

LOWER   DIVIDENDS  OF   A   DUTCH   COMPANY. 

At  the  last  annual  meotnig  of  \ii-u\ve  .\frikaansche  Handels 
Vennootschap  (Rotterdam,  July  8),  accounts  were  presented 
which  permit  the  following  comparative  figures  to  be  given.  The 
company  is  the  oldest  trading  on  the  Congo,  having  established 
a  branch  at  Boma  before  the  Belgians  became  established  there. 
Lately  the  company  have  held  340  of  the  2010  shares  in  the 
Cie.  du  Kasai  (Kasai  syndicate).  Rubber  has  figured  largely  in 
the  operations  of  the  company.  The  dividends  derived  from 
the  Kasai  holdings  which  form  only  part  of  the  company's  profits, 
have  been  (for  fiscal  years  ending  October  31  )  : 

1906 286,882.00  florins    [=$i  15,326.56] 

1907 121,992.45   florins    [=     49.040.96] 

190? 67,446.64  florins    [=     27.113.55] 

The  yearly  dividends  declared  by  the  N.  A.  H.  V.  and  the  rate 
were  as  follows  : 

1906 358,45.?.50  florins   ( 17  per  cent.) 

1907 168,684.00  florins  (   8  per  cent.) 

1908 105,427.50  florins   (  5  per  cent.) 

The  N.  A.  H.  V.  have  been  interested  in  the  Cie.  Bru.xelloise 
poir  Commerce  du  Haut-Congo  to  the  extent  of  200,000  francs, 
but  this  connection  is  to  cease,  the  capital  of  the  latter  now  to  be 
reduced  from  7.000.000  to  800,000  francs.  The  Bruxelloise  com- 
pany have  worked  for  some  time  at  a  loss,  the  profit  and  loss 
account  being  debited  at  the  last  annual  meeting  (Brussels, 
June  30)  at  219,075.06  francs. 

CAPITAL  ATTRACTED  TO  THE  FAR  EAST, 

The  declining  output  of  rubber  from  the  Belgian  Congo  (for- 
merly the  Congo  Free  State)  continues  to  lead  to  developments 
of  interest  pointing  to  the  disposition  cf  Belgian  capitalists  to 
seek  investments  in  rubber  in  new  directions.  The  average  year- 
ly receipts  of  Congo  rubber  at  Antwerp  for  the  ten  years  1899 
to  1908  inclusive  were  4.5846  tons,  the  largest  year  being  1901 
(5.4174  tons).  During  the  fir.st  si.x  months  of  the  present  year 
1,716  tons  arrived,  against  2,257.5  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
last   year. 

The  interest  of  the  Belgian  rubber  trade  in  the  planting  in- 
terest in  the  Far  East  has  been  noted  already  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  at  various  times.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
companies  formed  in  Belgium  to  promote  rubber  planting  in 
Malaysia,  in  which  an  important  part  was  taken  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  crude  rubber  trade  in  .\ntvverp,  whose  interest  for- 
merly was  in  the  produce  of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

The  latest  development  in  this  field  has  been  the  organization 
at  .\ntwerp  of  the  Societe  Financicre  des  Caoutchoucs,  with  a 
capital  of  31,000  shares,  the  subscribers  to  which  .-ire: 

SHARES. 

The  Belgian  Congo  government   i.ooo 

Eiinge  K  Co.   (.\ntwerp)   and  other  Bunge  interests 6.noo 

Members  of  Grisar  &  Co.    (.\ntwerp)    ,,oui, 

Antweriv    bankers     7,000 

Brussels   hankers   and   merchants    2,000 

Paris    bankers     g^oo^ 

Geneva    bankers     

Rotterdam     bankers     

.Vmsterdam    merchants     

Naples  merchants    

German    merchants 

Hon.    Everard   Fielding.,  London    

Bunge  &  Co.,  named  above,  are  the  largest  consignees  of  rubber 
at  Antwerp,  receiving  all  the  rubber  in  which  the  Congo  State 
has  an  interest.  Grisar  &  Co.  are  the  ofiicial  rubber  brokers  at 
Antwerp.  The  subscribers  to  the  shares  of  the  new  company  in- 
clude directors  in  these  important  rubber  planting  companies, 
among  others : 

Federated   Malay   .States   Rubber   Co..    Limited — Selangor. 
Kuala   1-ampur  Rubber  Co.,   Limited — .Selangor. 
■\'cneenigde    Ilevea    Plantagen    der    Rila    Landen  — Sumntra. 


4,000 
2.000 
1,000 
1,000 
2.000 
1,000 


The  new  Antwerp  company  has  for  its  object  investments  in 
rubber  planting  undertakings  which  may  appear  attractive,  either 
new  enterprises  or  those  already  established  which  may  need 
additional  capital  for  their  further  development.  It  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  new  Antwerp  company  with  the  new  Eastern  International 
Rubber  Produce  Trust.  Limited,  recently  brought  out  in  London 
with  ^500.00  [=$2,433,250]  capital.  A  dinner  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  both  companies  was  given  at  Antwerp  on  the  evening 
of  July  12,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Edouard  Bunge,  of  Bunge  &  Co.,  to 
welcome  him  as  president  of  the  Societe  Financiere  des 
Caoutchoucs. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  GUAYULE  TRADE. 


"ly/  HILE  no  exact  figures  are  available  as  to  the  exact  amount 
of  guayule  rubber  produced  or-  sold,  a  fair  idea  can  be 
gained  from  the  statistics  of  Mexican  crude  rubber  generally. 
Before  the  appearance  of  guayule  in  commercial  quantities,  the 
exports  of  rubber  from  Mexico  averaged  less  than  400.000  pounds 
annually,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  now  exceed  500,000 
pounds.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  figures  given 
below,  in  excess  of  500,000  pounds  yearly  relate  to  guayule : 

United    St.xtes    Imports    of    Mexican    Rubber. 

Pounds.  Value.  Average. 

Year  ended  June  30,  1904 366,104  $148,921  40.7  cents. 

Year  ended  June  30.  1905 352,690  185,951  52.7  cents. 

Year  ended  Tune  ,30.  1906 1.705.915  866.283  50.6  cents. 

Year  ended  June  30.  1907 7.175.097  2.877,022  40.1  cents. 

Year  ended  June  30.  1908 9,269,443  3.888,684  41.9  cents. 

Year  ended  June  30,  1909 iS,46o,3f)5  5.466,904  35.3  cents. 

MEXIC.^N   Exports   of   Crude   Rubber. 

[Official  Returns  for  Years  enlding  June  30.] 

1906-07.  1907-08. 

To    Germany    pounds      2.016,230  2,067,872 

To   Belgium' 33.21 1  196,084 

To    Spain    35,389  46,266 

To    United    States 8,128,380  9.788,962 

To   France    105,787  39.827 

To  Great  Britain 1,855  230,351 

To  Canada   7^3 

To  British  Honduras 114  961 

To   Panama    S3S 

To    Italy    282         

Total     10.321,248         12,372,241 

The  exports  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1908  are 
officially   reported  at  6.121.863  pounds. 

Guayule  Shrub. 
The  exportation  of  the  guayule  shrub,  to  be  worked  into  rub- 
ber   elsewhere,    is    increasing    at    a    rapid    rate    in    spite    of   the 
export   duty  imposed.     The  figures  are : 

Fiscal  year  1906-07 pounds     1,471,226 

Fiscal  year   1907-08 2,844,325 

July-December,   1908 1,722,836 

During  the  first  year  under  review  the  greater  part  of  the 
shrub  exported  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  to-day  a  third 
or   more   goes   to   Germany. 


The  Kommerzienrat  Seligmann,  of  the  Continental  Caout- 
chouc und  Gutta-Percha  Compagnie,  of  Hanover,  cele- 
rated  recently  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  upon  the  ofHce  of  manager  of  the  company.  Herr  Di- 
rektor  Seligmann  was  only  26  years  of  age  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  this  manufacturing  concern. 
It  would  be  idle  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  importance  of  Mr.  Sellg- 
mann's  work  in  behalf  of  the  company  he  manages.  His  name 
and  achievements  are  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
rubber  industry.  Thirty  years  ago  the  company  was  still  in  its 
infancy,  while  it  is  numbered  at  the  present  time  among  the 
largest   rrblier   manufacturing   concerns    in   the   world. 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to   Rubber. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
ISSUED   JULY   6.    1909- 

Ni>.    gj6,757.     I'uncture    indicaJtinR    device    for    tires.       T.    I..    Marmaiul, 
Worcester.    Maiis. 
9j6,:83.     Vehicle    wlietl.       [W  itii    elastic    tire.  |       J.    \V.    Thompson, 
VVham.   La. 
926.830.     Vehicle   wheel.      (With   elastic  tirc.l      .1.    Siiinott.   Philadelphia. 
926.969.     Vehicle  lire.      (Solid   rubber,   with    siA;cial    means  of  attachment.) 

B.    C    Swinehart,  Akron,   Ohio. 
927,006.     Tire.      [Segmental,  in  solid  blocks.)     C.   L.   Schwarz.  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
927.122.     Vehicle  tire.      [Pneumatic]      J.   (I.   Cramer.   Kast  Orange,   N.  J. 
927.190.      Piston   packing.     G.   K.  Thomiison,  assignor  to   Martha  Thompson, 

both  of   Kcpublic.   Mich. 
927. -•54.     Tire   adjuster.      A.    A.    Long,   assignor  to    Long   &   Mann    Co.,   all 

of   Rochester,    N.    V. 
927.266.     Means    for   securing   the   tires  of   automobiles   an<i   other    vehiclts. 

A.    J.    Michelin.    Clermont  I-'errand,    Prance. 
927.282.     Rubber     overshoe     and     fastening     device     therefor.        L.      Reed, 

Lambertville.  N.  J. 
927,287.     Process    for    making    rubber    footwear.         K.    A.    Saunders.    South 

Bend,  Ind. 
927,298.     Pressure  page  ftir  pneumatic  tires.     C.  R.  Twitchell,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
927.304.      Tire    filling    ciinvKHnid.       I*".    M.    Willctt,    1  ndianapulis,    Ind. 
937,336.      Hose  connection.      I,    S.    Dunmyer,    Crafton,    Pa. 
92r.35S-     Tire.       K.     Karlstrom.       [A    metallic    band     is    embedded    in     the 

solid  rubber  portion. )      G.  Holmqvist,  lUilTalo.  N.  V. 
9-7.376.     Nozzle    for   hose.      !•-.    Nelson.   Jersey    City.    N.    J. 
927,388.     riose  coupling.     IC.  Watkins.  Cleveland  and  J.  11.  .Miller,  Elyria,  O. 
927,410.     Hose  rack.      A.   Jones,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
927.447.     Tire  armor.     \V.  J.  Belyea,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

ISSUED   JULV    13,    1909. 
927,477.     Tire.      [  I'or  motor  cars;   solid   rubber,   rendered   more   resilient   by 

a  plurality  of  transverse  openings.  I      J.    C.    P»arker,    Leeds,    England. 
927»S78-     Elastic  tread  vehicle  wheel.     J.    Murrey.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

927.623.  Hcse  rack.     R.  D.  Wirt.   Pliila  lelphia. 

927.624.  Hose   rack.     Same. 

927,676.      Vehicle   tire.      I  .Solid    rubber,    with    sp'iings    bftwteii    the    same   and 

the    rim.]       D.    Pollard.    Philadelphia. 
927,687.      \'ehtcle     wlicel     rim.       E.     C.     Shaw,     Akron,     Ohio,     assignor     to 

The  B.   F.  (loocirich  Co, 
927,787.     Tire  protector.      [Chain,  or  stjuare  metal  plates;   for  pneumatics.! 

W.    Green,    Harvey,    111. 
9-7*79^-      Pneumatic   tire   and    clamping:   means.      H.    M.    Hart  man,   assignor 
'lanson,  Iwth  of  Minneapolis,    Minn. 
[With    spring    s,iokes    and    elastic    tire.]       E.    S. 

Stanclift.    Berkeley,    Cal. 
927,980.     Tire    protector.      [Combination    of    curved    metal   plates.]      C.    E. 

Kimball,   Council    Bluffs,    Iowa. 
028.069.     Repair  device   for  tires.     O.   C.    Reich,    Denver,   Colo. 

Trade   Mark'ff. 
34,681.      Empire    Automobile   Tire   Co.,    Trenton.    N.    J.      The    word    Empire 

within   the  representation   of  a   crown.      I'or  rubber   tires. 
35.640.     Leo.    If.    Baekeland,    Yonkers,    N.    V.      The    word    Bakelite.      Eor 

condensation    j/roducts    of    phenol    and    formaldejiyde.       [The    material 

Makelite  has  been   suggested  as  a  substitute   for   hard    rubber.] 

ISSUED  JULY   20.    1909. 
237.     Hose  coupling.     J.    P.   Baird,    Detroit.    Mich. 
334.     Pneumatic  tire.     R.   J.    Ruths,    Baltimore.   Md. 

,411.     \'alve   for  pneumatic  tires.     G.    De    Vigne.    Cheltenham.    England. 
433.     Pneumatic  tire  armor.     C.  E.  Evans,  Council  I'KitTs.  Iowa. 
520.     Anti-vibration   device   for   vehicles  of  any   kind.      [  India-rubber   is 

in^trted   between   the  body  and  the  under  frame  of  a  car.)     Gi.    Huys- 

mans,    Brussels,    Belgium. 
55.S-     Signal    for    pneumatic    tires.      (Tlie    device    includes    an    inflatable 


of  one-half  to  O.   P. 
927.891.     Vehicle    wheel. 
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928, 
928, 


S.  Silverman 
to    Acme 

Koncman, 
Maries, 


9'8,5_,,  ,  . 

bulb  and  a  whistle  to  indicate  when  a  tire  is  punctured.) 

and  J.  E.  Traham,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
928,556.      Belt    fastener.       G.     H.     Smith,    Easton,     Pa.,    assignor 

Belting   Co..   N.  J. 
928,601.     X'ehicle  cushion  wheel.     F.  Groff,  St.  Johnsville.  N.  V. 
928,611.     Vehicle  tire.     [Clincher  type;  with  Stjccial  rim.)     W.  A. 

Cudahy,  Wis. 
928,678.     Gaiter    or     patch     for     repairing     pneumatic     tires.       II. 

.Slanor    Park,    England. 
928,718.     Rubber    :^pading    boot.      [Strengthened    by    means    of    a    sub-sole.  1 

S.   V.   \'an  Dcnburgh  and  J.  IL   G)ismann,   Syracuse.    N.   V. 
928,731.     Vehicle  lire.      [Pneumatic]      M.    Bchrer,   New   York  city. 
928.797.     Hose  connection    for  wheel   tires,   etc.      E.  J.    Rohrbacher.    Blaine. 

Wash. 
928,840.      Belt   fastener.      R.    M.    Bennett.    Indianaiwlis.    Ind. 
928,868.     Non    skid    tire.       K.     Kempshall.     London,     )'*ngland,    assignor     to 

Kcmpshall  Tire  iSo.,  of  ICurope,  Limited. 

ISSUED    JULY    27,    1909. 
929,136.     Spring  hcci  shoe.     J.   C.    Ivory,   Dolgeville.   Cal. 
■9^9. '93-     Cover    for    pneumatic    anrl   like    tires.      11.    W.    ("ave 
London,    England. 


929,203.     Tire  shield.     J.   H.    Fletcher,  Seattle.  Wash. 
929,208.     Wheel.      I  With    means   of   excluding   moisture   and   dirt    from   Ik'- 

twcen    felloe    and    elastic    tire.]       L.    J.    Goodsi>ted,    Rockford,    IB. 
9-9.234-     WBieel.       IWith     detachable     rim     for     pneumatic     tire.]       F.     R. 

Mather,  Whitcsville,   N.    V. 
929,255.     Tire  fluid  container.     C.  E.  Singleton.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
9-9.351-     Pneumatic   tire.      P.    1.    Viel,    Paris,    France. 
929,418.     Tire.      [With  resilient  core.)      G.   IL  (nllette.   New  York  city. 
929,437.      X'ehicle  wheel.      [With  detachable  rim  for  pneumatic  tire.].     W.  L. 

Howard,    Trenton.    N.    J. 
929,501.     Rubber    stamp    device.       H.    Schmidt,    Elizabeth,    N.    J.,    and    J. 

Heisseuberger.    New   York  city. 

929.570.  Spring  wheel.     (With  elastic  tire.)     C.  L.  Driefer,  San  Francisco. 

929.571.  Valve     for    pneumatic    tires.       E.     Dubied,    assignor    to     Edouard 
Dubied  &  Cie.,  Couvet,  .Switzerland. 

929.572.  .Spring  wheel.     [With  elastic  tire.j      W.  Eckert,  Northwood.   Iowa. 
929,617.     Rubber    tire    setter.      [l*br    solid    rubber    tires. J      C    A.    Maynard. 

assignor    to    Maynard    Rubber    Corporation,    .Springfleld,    Mass. 
929,620.     Tire.       )  Composed    of    disks    of    rubber    ranged    on    a    split    ring. ) 

G.  E.   Miller,   Newton  Center,  and  C.  M.  Wheaton,  Newtonvillc,  Mass.; 

said    Wheaton    assignor   to    said    Miller. 
929,632.     Tire   tread.      [Having  a  multitude  of  air  chambers  formed  within 

and    thereon.)       J.    K.    Sanford    and    T.    G.     Doughty,    assignors 

Flexible    Rubber   Goods   Co..    all    of    Winsted.    Conn. 

Trade  Marks. 
42,558.     The    American    \'italizing    Co..    Oakland,    C'al. 
A   preparation   of   oils    for   softening   leather   and    1 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PATENT    SPECIFICATIONS    PUBLISHED. 

The    number    given    is    that    assigned    to    the    Patent    at    the    filing    of    the 

Application,    which   in   the   case   of   these   listed   below    was  in    1908. 

^Denotes    Patents    for    American     Inventions. 

[.Xbstractep    i\    the    Iii.usT»ATEn   Official  Journal,   July    7,    1909. 1 

5,279  (r9o8).  Composition  for  electrical  insnlation,  for  waterproofing,  or 
for  addition  to  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  K.  .S.  .-Mi-Cohcn, 
Singapore. 

5.308  (1908).  Rubber  tire  surrounding  a  metal  band.  .\.  Horn  and  J. 
I^med,    Amsterdam. 

5,368  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  with  protected  non  skid  cover.  .-X.  T. 
Parker,    Chorle/.    Ijncs. 

5.584  (1908).  Pneumatic  tire  in  dual  or  triple  form,  res'ing  on  a  pneu- 
matic   cushion.      E.    E.    Michelin.    Clermont  Kerrand,    I'rance. 

5.637  (1908).  Rubber  tire  enclosing  helical  spring.  G.  A.  Ritson,  Man- 
chester. 

5,755  (1908).  Wheel  provided  with  two  or  more  pneumatic  tires  carried 
on    detachable    rims.      E.    E.    Michelin,    Clermont-Eerrand,    I'rance. 

5,847  (1908).  Spring  wheels  with  elastic  tread  and  interior  rubber 
cushion.     Soc.   Anon,   des  Automobiles   E.    Urillie.   Paris,    France. 

5,868  (1908).  Rolls  of  a  macerating,  sheeting,  or  "crepe"  machine  in- 
ternally heated  by  steam  for  preparing  crude  >itKlia-rubber  in  order 
to   dis]iense   with   the   vacuum  ilryer.      F.    R.    Durham,    Loradon. 

5.874  (1908).  Solid  rubber  tire  rendered  more  resilient  by  means  of 
transv:r.se  perforations.  J.  \.  I'.  .\.  Vberty  and  E.  B.  Merigoux, 
Paris. 

5.875  (1908).  Perforated  sectional  rubber  tire  vulcanized  to  nielal 
plates.      Same. 

[Abstracted   in    the    Illustratep   Official  Journal,  July    14,    1909.] 
5,956   (1908).     Fabric    insertion    for   pneumatic   tire    covers,    comprising   one 

length    of    bias    fabric    wound    siiirally    in    a    circumferential^    direction 

to   give   the   required   number  of  layers.      Vcrcinigle    Dcrlin-Frankfurter 

Gummiwaren    I'abriken.    Gelnhausen,    Germany. 
6,071    (1908).      Pneumatic   tire   with   protective  metal  disc.      .\.   F.    lircwster. 

London. 
"6,185    (1908).     Pneumatic      tire      with      puncture      p'rcventing      band.        L. 

Grcenwald,    .S.    I!.    Nye.   and   W.    P.    .McClurg.    I'.uffalo.    New    York. 
6,327    (1908).     Clamps   and    expanding    mandrel    for    use    in    the    repair   and 

manufacture   of    rubber    tires.      U.    Davis.    Kidclulph.    near    Conglcton. 
6,457   (1908).      Rim    for    pneumatic    tires    with    dct.ichable    flange.       A.     H. 

Culley,    I^mdon, 
"6,459    (1908).      Drtss    shield.     \'.     Guinzburg    and     1.     I!.     Kleinert     Rubber 

Co.,    New    York   City. 

[.-\bstracted   in   the  Illustrated  Official  Journal.   July  21,    1909. 1 

6,530  (1908).  liolt  to  allow  the  removal  of  an  air  tube  without  disturbing 
the    security    txilt.      Michelin    et    Cie.,    Clermont-Ferrand,    France. 

"6,542  (1908).  Combined  surgical  syringe  and  hot  water  bag.  C.  P. 
Leyner,    llosion,    Massachusetts. 

6,545  (1908).  Elastic  tire  formed  of  strips  superposed  radially  aqd  con- 
taining india-rubber  or  tow  with  gelatinous  binding.  A.  Umlauf  and 
K.    liohm.    X'ienna.    .Austria. 

6,570  (1908).  Tires  in  section  of  cork  or  rubber  or  both  separated  by 
metal    baiids.      II.    .\.    Yates,    I^ndon. 

6,927    (1908).     Non    slipping   tire    tread.      J.    L.    Lemoine,    Paris,    France. 

6.956   (1908).     Tire    fabric.      J.    van   Gheluwe,   Ghent.    lielgium. 

6.982   (1908).     Solid    rubber    tire.      \V.    H.    Bailey,    Ilulme,    L-ancs. 

7,031  (1908).  Sleeve  of  waterproof  coat  provided  with  flap  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  rain.  R.  .\.  liradbury,  Christchurch.  .Vcw 
Zealand.  . 
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7.042    (1908).     India-rubber    hand    stamp    tor    printing    in    more    llian    one 

color.     E.  M.  Richford  and  two  others,  London. 
7.124     (1908).     Pneumatic      tire    with      studded    tread,     j.     H.     Messenger, 

London. 
[Abstracted  in   the    Illustrated  Official  Journal,  July  28,    1909.] 
7,165   (1908).     Pneumatic  tire  with  a  wire  ring  for  the  edges.     G.   Spencer 

and   E.   L.    Curbishley,    Manchester. 
7,196  ( 1908).     Golf    ball    with    core    wound    rubber    thread    and    cover    of 

india-rubber.      P.   H.    Haddleton,    London. 
7,209   (1908).     Spring  wheel   with    rubber   tire.      P.    E.    Lefevre.    Plaine    St. 

Denis    (Seine),    France. 
7,263   (1908).     Puncture     preventing     band     for     pneumatic     tire.       11.     \V. 

Pickering,    Porte   Hamlet,    Norwich. 
7,294   (1908).     Non    skid    band    for    pneumatic    tires.       T.    M.    Cab  ill    and 

E.  G'.    L.   Peraux,   London. 
7*355(1908).     Detachable    rim    for     rubber    tires  adaptable   to   a  disc    wheel. 

H.    Perrins,    Smethwick. 
7,499   (1908).     Puncture     preventing     band     for     tire     covers.       A.     Gower, 

London. 

THE   FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED    (with   Dates   of   Application). 
399.194      (Feb.    6,     1909).      \'.    K.    BelleiJin.       Soft    rubber    tire. 
399.192     (Feb.  6).     T.  Gare.     Process  for  making  goods  from  waste  rubber. 
309,209      (April    15,    1908).      Societe    Generale    a    Pneumatique.      Pneumatic 
tire    cover. 

309.222  (April    16,    1908). 

399.223  (April    16,    1908). 

399.224  (April    16,    1908). 
chambers. 

339.233      (Feb.   1,   1909).     P.  Landais.     Pneumatic  tire. 

399.338      (Dec.   12,   1908).     G.  Huysmans.      Shock  absorber  for  vehicles. 

399.341      (Jan.   5,   iooq).     J.   Blum  and  A.   W.   Carpentier.     Manufacture  of 
artificial    Para,    rubber. 

399.509      (Jan.   28),     Durochat,   Millon  and  Vollet-Bert.      Elastic  tissue. 


P.    Joliot.       Puncture    proof    tire. 
P.   Joliot.      Tire  inflatable  with   gas, 
P.    Joliot.      Pneumatic    tire    with    multiple    air 


Immisch.       Process    for    the    manufacture    of 
Immisch.      Manufacture    of   objects    in    ebonite 


399,522      (Feb.    15).      L,    P.    Lanstred.      Elastic   tire. 

399.543      (Feb.    16).     J.  C.   Berr^.     Tire  protector. 

399,615      (Feb.    18).      J.    Spyker.      Improvement   in   elastic    tires. 

399.654     (Feb.    19).      Societe   (jcnerale  des   Etablissements  Bergounan.      De 

mountable   wheel   rim. 
399.540      (Feb.    16).      A.    Bine.      Demountable   horseshoe. 
399.459      (Feb.  12).     F.  Boegel  and  A.  Kiander.     Process  for  obtaining  pun; 

caoutchouc. 

399.613  (Feb.    18).      O.    C. 
ebonite    and    vulcanite. 

399.614  fFcb.    18).      O.    C 
and    vulcanite. 

399,446      (Feb.    13).      J.    O'Brien.      Apparatus    for    making   heels    for    boots. 
309.761      (Feb.  8).     F.   F.   Kerr.     Pneumatic  tire. 

399.773      (May  2,    1908).     Societe  Hirtz,   Michel  Levy  &  Bloch.      Protective 

device   for  pneumatic  tires. 
399.714     (Jan.    26,    1909).      L*    E.    Jannin.    Manufacture   of    insulated    wire. 

[ Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  oatents  may  be  ob- 
tained from  R.  Bobet,  Ingenieur-Conseil,  16  avenue  de  Villier.  Paris,  at 
50  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

CEYLON. 

[Sealed    under    "The    Inventions    Ordinance,    1906."] 

10S6.  Alexander  Cameron  and  David  Stuart  Cameron.  Improvements  in 
tapping  and  incising  tools  for  rubber  and  other  latex-bearing  trees. 
May   6,    1909. 

1071.  John  Blum.  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  A.  W.  Carpenter.  London.  •Im- 
provements in  and  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  rubber. 
May   30,    1909. 

I012.  Thomas  Cocker  ill,  Colombo.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the 
extraction   of  india-rubber   from   latex  by   electricity,     June    15,    1909. 

1063.  (Tharles  Northway,  Elpitia,  Ceylon.  Artificial  channels  for  con- 
veying latex  from  trees.     June  16,   1909. 


BATHING    WITH    MOTOR    TIRES. 


[from     "the     new     YORK     TIMES."] 

A  NEW  bathing  fashion  has  been  started  at  Ostend  by  a 
^  ^  chauffeur  who,  dressed  in  scarlet  and  with  a  Phrygian 
cap,  entered  the  sea  with  the  inflated  inner  tube  of  a  motor 
car  tire.  First  he  trundled  it  as  a  child  does  a  hoop.  Then 
sitting  on  it  as  in  a  life  buoy,  he  paddled  about,  propelling 
himself  with  his  hands  or  lay  basking  in  the  sun.  His  enjoy- 
ment was  so  manifest  that  in  joke  a  party  of  women  swim- 
mers borrowed  the  tire  and,  with  shrieks  of  laughter,  imitated 
his  antics.  The  idea  has  taken  and  scores  of  persons  now  dis- 
port themselves  in  the  sea  on  the  tubes  of  their  motor  cars. 
Impromptu  races  attract  many  competitors,  and  not  to  take  a 
tube  sun  bath  is  to  be  out  of  the  mode. 

[from    "the    new    YORK    EVENING   JOURNAL."] 

A  TKETTv  young  guest  at  the  Hotel  Nassau,  Long  Beach,  is 


responsible  for  a  new  fad  uliich  became  immediately  popular 
after  her  introduction  of  it  at  that  beach  resort,  and  has  now 
spread  to  several  of  the  beaches  along  the  Jersey  coast.  This 
fad  is  bathing  with  the  aid  of  the  inner  tube  of  an  automobile 
tire. 

The  lady  heard  of  the  fad  from  a  friend  abroad  who  saw  it 
first  at  Ostend.  .-X  cliauffeur  started  it  there.  It  consists  in 
using  the  rubber  tube,  inflated,  as  a  kind  of  life  preserver  and 
seat  combined,  with  which  it  is  possible  to  float  about  on  and 
over  the  combers  as  they  roll  shoreward. 

The  practice  has  become  so  popular  that  now  along  the  shore 
at  Long  Beach  any  day  during  the  bathing  hour  young  men 
and  women  may  be  seen  floating  about  atop  these  automobile 
tires,  mounting  and  descending  the  huge  wave?  and  having  a 
vociferously  good  time  generally. 


NOTES  ON  A  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 


BY    PHILIP    SCHIDROWITZ,    PH.    P. 

r\URING  a  recent  visit  to  America  I  had  the  privilege  of 
^-^  seeing  a  number  of  leading  factories  and  also  some  of 
the  chief  government  institutions.  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
cordial  and  open  manner  with  which  I  was  received  in  the 
various  works  and  by  the  ready  permission  granted  to  inspect 
practically  anything  that  I  wished  to  see.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  contrast  the  American  methods  in  this  regard  with  the  ultra- 
conservatism  displayed  in  so  many  of  the  European  works.  Nat- 
urally, however,  most  of  that   which   was  of  particular  interest, 

1  must  regard  as  "not  for  publication,"  or  I  should  be  making 
a  poor  return  for  the  great  courtesy  displayed.  There  are  a 
few  points  on  which  it  will  not  be  amiss,  I  believe,  to  make 
some  comments. 

Raxv  Material. — I  was  astonished  at  the  apparently  very  large 
quantity  of  guayule  employed  in  the  American  works.  Most  of 
it  seems  to  be  in  semi-purified  loaves,  containing  20  to  30  per 
cent,   of  resin.     There   is   also   a   commercial   article   purified   to 

2  to  3  per  cent,  of  resin,  but  I  did  not  come  across  much  of  this. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  people  on  this  side  to  know  that  rub- 
ber manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  very  favorably  in- 
clined to  the  better  qualities  of  clean  plantation  rubbers  or  to 
rubbers  prepared  on  the  plantation  system.  I  came  across  a 
good  deal  of  Ceylon  and  Malay  Hevea  and  also  some  fine  Fuii- 
tumia  from  LTganda,  which  were  all  well  liked.  A  complaint 
was  made  regarding  some  of  the  Eastern  rubbers  which  I  think 
deserves  the  attention  of  planting  companies,  and  it  was  that  fre- 
quently numerous  bits  of  bark,  twigs,  etc.,  are  found  between 
the  biscuits,  crepe  and  sheet.  This  involves  washing,  which 
operation,  for  this  class  of  raw  material,  should  be  quite  un- 
necessary. I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  not  referring  to  "bark 
scrap."  What  is  required  is  a  little  more  care  in  packing. 
American  manufacturers,  like  their  English  colleagues,  are  verj' 
emphatic  on  the  point  that  planters  should  mark  all  their  goods 
in  some  simple  fashion,  as  this  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
know  exactly  what  he  is  buying — a  matter,  in  view  of  the  con- 
siderable diff'erences  between  various  plantation  rubbers,  of  some 
importance  to  him.  Certainly  there  is  a  very  large  field  in  the 
United  States  for  the  plantation  product. 

Finished  Goods. — For  obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  refer  to  de- 
tails of  manufacture,  but  speaking  generally,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  work  for  greater  mechanical  strength  than  is  general  on 
this  side.  The  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  "tensile"  tests  in  con 
tracts  are  much  more  common  than  in  Europe. 

In  conclusion  of  these  brief  notes,  I  should  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  various  manufac- 
turers, oflicials  and  others  in  America  for  their  great  courtesy 
and  hospitality  to  me  during  my  stay. — Tin-  hxdia-Rubher  Jour- 
nal {London). 
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India-Rubber  in  Aerial  Navigation. 


WHAT  has  been  said  so  often  of  india-rubber  as  a  neces- 
sity in  coniKction  with  the  automobile  seems  liable  to  be 
repeated,  and  with  good  reason,  in  connection  with  diri- 
gible balloons  an<l  Hying  machines,  TI>c  InJia-Hubbcr  Journal 
says : 

"It  is  not  astonishing  to  learn  that  ubiquitous  rubber  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  coming  vehicles.  The  cloth  for  airships, 
balloons,  or  aeroplanes,  is  proofed  with  rubber,  while  the  machine 
with  which  M.  Bleriot  flew  over  the  English  channel  w^as  equipped 
with  a  long  india-rubber  cylinder  filled  with  air,  which  would 
have  acted  as  a  float  had  the  aeroplane  fallen  into  the  water.  The 
wheels  of  the  machine  were  fitted  with  pneumatic  tires,  and 
there  were  other  rubber  fitments  used  in  the  machine,  so  that 
the  demand  for  rubber  is  likely  to  survive  even  if  airships  take 
the  place  of  land  or  water  carriages." 

There  is  now  in  progress  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  Inter- 
nationale Luftschiffahrt-Austellung  (International  Airship  Exhi- 
bition), not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  which  consists  of 
exhibits  of  rubber  proofed  fabrics  for  the  various  machines  which 
have  been  designed  for  aviation.  The  notes  which  follow,  in 
reference  to  the  more  notable  exhibits  at  Frankfort,  are  presented 
here  with  apologies  to  the  Gnmmi-Zeitiing. 

*  *     * 

The  Continental-  Caoutonc-  und  Guttaperch'a-Compagnie 
(Hanover)  has  an  exhibit  of  "Continental"  balloon  and  aeroplane 
fabrics  which  is  most  tastefully  arranged.  "By  means  of  enor- 
mous photographs  the  company  show  airships  constructed  of 
Continental  fabrics.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them,  since  the 
Continental  balloon  fabric  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of 
nearly  all  the  airships  in  the  world.  The  Continental  balloon  and 
aeroplane  fabric  is  also  frequently  represented,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  balloon  Preussen,  with  a  gas  capacity  of  8,400  cubic  meters 
[=  296,654  cubic  feetl,  which  although  about  12  years  old,  does 
not  show  the  slightest  defect,  and  is  still  being  used  for  making 
ascensions.  This  balloon  attained,  as  early  as  1901,  the  record 
height  of  10,500  meters  \—  34.449  feet].  The  collection  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  balloon,  aeroplane  and  airship  fabrics  manufactured 
by  the  Continental  company  is  exhibited  in  a  most  comprehensive 
manner." 

*  *    * 

The  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Vereinigte 
Gummiwaarcn-Fabriken  Harburg-Wien  is  a  new  spherical  bal- 
loon of  945  cubic  meters  capacity,  constructed  of  diagonally  lined 
cotton  fabric,  with  complete  equipment.  In  consequence  of  its 
nice,  attractive  appearance,  this  balloon  found  a  purchaser  as  soon 
as  exhibited,  and,  as  it  has  already  been  definitely  sold,  the  manu- 
facturers are  compelled  to  have  a  new  balloon  constructed  for 
the  exposition.  A  novel  feature  of  the  company's  exhibit  con- 
sists in  a  valve  for  free  balloons.  In  this  valve  the  joints  of  the 
hinges  which  connect  the  valve  disc  with  the  upper  valve  ring  or 
hoop,  are  provided  with  springs,  these  springs  being  the  main 
feature  of  the  device,  inasmuch  as  they  insure  absolutely  reliable 
operation,  since  the  valve  disc  must  necessarily  always  return  to 
the  same  position.  The  valve  is  made  tight  by  means  of  a  folded 
rubber  band,  tapering  towards  the  top,  which  presses  against  a 
rubber  membrane.  .Applications  for  patents  on  this  valve  have 
been  filed. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  samples  of  fabrics  for  free  balloons 
and  power  balloons,  as  well  as  of  aeroplane  fabrics,  the  company 
also  exhibits  a  raincoat  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  aeronauts.  The  reason  for  providing  this  garment  was  the 
experience  gained  during  a  balloon  trip  made  recently  from 
Cologne  in  rainy  weather,  during  which  the  aeronauts  got  a  most 
thorough  wetting.    The  material  used  for  the  garment  has  a  thick 


rubber  coating  in  the  outside,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing 
any  water,  even  during  the  most  severe  rain  storms.  The  coat 
has  only  one  opening,  the  same  being  at  the  neck,  and  a  special 
flap  made  of  rubber  cloth  and  attached  to  the  coat  under  the 
opening,  prevents  water  from  entering  through  the  same.  The 
coat  is  provided  with  a  hood  for  protecting  the  head.  For  pro- 
tecting the  feet,  the  company  likewise  make  rubber  cloth  boots 
reaching  up  to  the  knees,  and  sufficiently  large  for  putting  them 
on  while  wearing  common  shoes  or  boots.  Various  other  articles 
of  minor  importance  will  also  attract  the  visitor's  attention.  The 
covering  of  the  model  balloon  exhibited  by  the  Rheinisch-West- 
fiilische  Motorluftschiff-Gesellschaft  as  wxll  as  that  of  the  large 
power  balloon,  now  nearly  coinpletcd,  were  likewise  made  by  the 
Vereinigte  Gummiwaarcn-Fabriken  Ilarburg-Wien. 

The  Mitteldeutschc  Gummiwarenfabrik.  Louis  Peter,  A.-G.,  of 
Frankfort  o/Main,  are  exhibiting  a  spherical  balloon,  as  well  as 
supplies  for  balloon  manufacturers. 

*  ♦     K 

The  .'\kliengesellschaft  Metzeler  &  Co.,  of  Munich,  has  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  exhibiting  only  its  achievements  during  a 
period  of  nearly  20  years  in  the  manufacture  of  balloon  fabrics. 
Its  exhibit  is  consequently  not  made  conspicuous  by  large  deco- 
rative designs,  but  shows  balloon  fabrics  exclusively.  A  large 
revolving  stand,  provided  with  10  arms,  carries  a  corresponding 
number  of  samples  of  various  balloon  and  aeroplane  fabrics,  com- 
prising one,  two  and  three  ply  fabrics  with  and  without  outside 
rubber  coating.  The  concern  shows  fabrics  for  ordinary  balloons, 
airships  of  the  rigid,  semi-rigid,  and  non-rigid  types,  as  well  as 
fabrics  for  the  wings  of  flying  machines.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  Metzeler  concern  has  supplied  the  fabric  for  numerous 
balloons;  no  less  than  15  balloons  constructed  of  Metzeler  bal- 
loon fabric  having  taken  part  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  aero  con- 
test in  1908.  The  airship  "Parseval  I,"  and  part  of  the  airship 
"Zeppelin  II,"  are  likewise  constructed  of  the  same  material. 
Balloons  made  of  Metzeler  balloon  fabric  have,  moreover,  gained 
numerous  victories.  The  balloon  "Pomern,"  for  instance,  which 
was  awarded  the  Gordon  Bennett  prize  in  1907,  has  become 
widely  known.  During  the  current  year  balloons  constructed  of 
Metzeler  balloon  fabrics  were  again  successful.  The  balloons 
"Hildebrandt"  and  'Schlesien"  came  out  victorious  in  the  pre- 
liminary contest  for  this  year's  Gordon  Bennett  aero  contest,  and 
were  awarded  first  and  second  prizes.  At  the  international  bal- 
loon race  held  in  Cologne  on  June  29,  two  first  prizes  were 
awarded  to  balloons  constructed  of  Metzeler  fabric.  A  number  of 
photographs  exhibited  by  the  concern,  and  showing  interesting 
incidents  of  balloon  ascensions  and  landings,  proved  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  visitors,  and  the  entire  exhibit  makes  the  impression 
that  the  company's  earnest  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  most 
satisfactory  success,  and  that  the  concern  will  undoubtedly  take 
its  place  among  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  balloon  fabrics. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  Rheinische  Gummiwarenfabrik  Franz  Clouth,  Koln,  have 
sold  to  the  "Ila"  a  completely  equipped  free  balloon  of  900  cubic 
meters  capacity.  Yellow  coloring  has  hithertofore  been  used 
for  protecting  the  rubber  against  decomposition  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  rays,  because  it  reflects  the  largest  number  of  rays. 
More  recent  investigations,  however,  make  it  appear  probable 
that  the  same  purpose  may  be  attained,  even  more  eflfectively, 
by  using  red  coloring.  Neither  does  it  appear  improbable  that 
red  colored  balloons  will  stand  out  less  conspicuously  against 
the  background  cf  the  sky  than  yellow  colored  balloons,  a 
factor  which  is  of  importance  from  a  military  standpoint,  be- 
cause it  would  make  effective  shooting  at  balloons  more  diffi- 
cult.    In  the  spring  of  the  current  year  a  balloon  caught  fire  in 
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Berlin  when  the  valve  opened  during  an  ascension.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  ignition  of  the  gas  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
use  of  metal  parts  on  the  valves,  still  remains  unsolved,  although 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  possibility  that  the  use  of  wooden 
valves  would  obviate  the  danger  of  ignition.  The  Clouth  con- 
cern has  constructed  such  a  valve,  in  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  metal  part.  The  very  numerous  endurance  and  distance  con- 
tests held  during  the  past  few  years,  in  which  such  exceedingly 
high  time  records  as  72  hours,  for  instance,  were  made,  have 
been  the  means  of  gathering  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  making  the  most  practical  use  of  the 
limited  space  in  the  basket  or  car.  so  to  make  it  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  for  the  aeronauts.  The  providing  of  such 
comfort  is  the  only  means  for  preserving  their  physical  strength 
and  keeping  them  in  condition  for  withstanding  the  severe  strain 
and  exertion.  The  basket  or  car  manufactured  by  the  Clouth 
concern  not  only  provides  comfortable  seats,  but  also  a  cot  on 
which  the  aeronauts  can  lie  at  full  length.  Moreover,  the 
basket  or  car  wall  required  for  this  arrangement  has  been  so 
constructed  that  the  strength  of  the  car  or  basket  itself  remains 
practically  impaired,  and  that  it  appears  well  able  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  landing  even  under  the  most  imfavorable  circuni- 
.stances. 


¥     *     * 


'Tx  all  manufacturing  lines  in  which  sewing  machines  arc 
used,  the  Singer  machines  are  in  the  front  rank,  and  this  like- 
wise applies  to  balloon  sewing.  The  styles  used  for  this  purpose, 
viz. :.  flat  and  post  machines  with-  one  or  several  needles,  adapted 
for  sewing  simultaneously  several  parallel  lockstitch  seams,  have 
proved  their  efficiency  for  this  kind  of  work  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  For  sewing  widths  of  fabrics  with  adhesive  surface, 
these  sewing  machines  are  furnished  on  request  with  alternating 
presser  foot.  The  Singer  Company  Nahmaschinen  A.G.,  of 
Frankfort-on-Main.  are  exhibiting  several  of  these  machines. 
In  this  conneclicn  we  would  express  our  surprise  at  the  fact  that 
no  German  sewing  machine  manufacturer  has  had  sufficient  fore- 
sight to  exhibit  such  machines  at  this  exposition,  although  Ger- 
many boasts  of  a  considerable  number  of  sewing  machine  works 
manufacturing  .'Jnecial  machines  for  all  trades." 


INTERNATIONAL  AIRSHIP  TESTS. 


""PHE  historic  French  city  of  Rheims  was  the  arena,  during 
■*■  the  last  week  in  August,  of  the  most  important  series  of 
contests  in  the  history  of  aeronautics.  Forty-four  machines — 
monoplanes  and  biplanes — were  entered  for  seven  different  con- 
tests, by  representatives  of  five  nations.  Neither  of  the  Wright 
brothers  participated,  but  five  of  their  biplanes  were  at  Rheims, 
operated  by  their  pupils  or  persons  who  had  purchased  the  ma- 
chines. The  United  States  were  further  represented  by  the 
Herring-Curtiss  biplane.  Louis  Blcriot.  the  Frenchman  who 
recently  sailed  over  the  English  Channel  in  his  monoplane,  was 
an  entrant  in  contest  for  the  valuable  coupe  internationale  d' 
nviation,  scheduled  for  .August  28.  Besides  the  expensive 
trophies,  cash  prizes  aggregating  400,000  francs  [=  $77,200] 
were  offered.  According  to  a  recent  announcement  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  France,  all  the  contestants  at  the  Rheims  meeting  were 
entitled  at  the  same  time  to  compete  for  the  Michelin  distance 
prize  of  20,000  francs  f=  $3,860!,  which  last  winter  w^as  won 
by  Wilbur  Wright,  an  American,  in  a  flight  of  76.38  miles.  This 
is  a  prize  to  be  given  annually  for  eight  years  to  the  aviator 
making  the  greatest  distance  during  the  year.  The  results  were 
not  available  in  time  for  publication   in  this  issue. 

AIRSHIP    PATENT    LITIGATION. 

The  latest  kidication  "f  the  advent  of  the  aeroplane  as  a 
practical  invention  is  indicated  by  the  beginnings  of  litiga- 
tion over  patents  between  rival  inventors.     The  Wright  brothers 


have  tiled  a  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  against  Glen  H.  Curtiss  and  the  Herring-Cuttiss 
Aeronautic  Co.,  of  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  alleging  infringment 
of  patents.  The  Wrights  have  also  filed  a  suit  in  New  York  city 
against  the   Aeronautic   Society. 

"As  an  answer  to  their  suit,"  said  A.  ]\L  Herring,  president 
of  the  Herring-Curtiss  company,  in  a  New  \''ork  Herald  inter- 
view, "we  arc  doubling  the  capacity  of  our  works  at  Hammonds- 
port,  and  now  have  120  men  working  day  and  night  on  aero- 
planes alone." 

It  is  reported  that  Monsieur  Bleriot  has  obtained  a  monopoly 
in  iM-ance  of  the  type  of  motor  in  his  flight  over  the  English 
channel,  and  possibly  litigation  will  result.  ^I.  Bleriot  is  men- 
tioned as  having  made  a  fortune  from  patents  on  automobile 
attachments  before  becoming  interested  in  aviation.  The  rela- 
tion between  aerial  navigation  and  other,  forms  of  transporta- 
tion is  further  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  at 
one  time  made  a  world's  record  for  motorcycle  speed  on  a  ma- 
chine embodvins  a  motor  of  his  maiiufacture. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

NTEW  Jersey  C.\r  Spring  and  Rubber  Co.  (Jersey  City)  issue 
■^  '  a  pamphlet  on  Rubber  Belting,  designed  to  be  of  interest 
and  service  to  all  users  of  belting.  There  are  general  hints 
on  the  care  of  belting  and  for  the  choice  of  belts  for  various 
conditions  of  use,  fallowed  by  descriptions  of  the  various  types 
made  by  this  long-established  company.  The  book  contains  a 
cut  of  what  is  described  as  the  largest  rubber  belt  ever  made, 
as  an  indication  of  the  capacity  of  the  company's  plant.  [^Vi" 
X  67/s".    24  pages.] 

The  H.\rtford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Connecticut) 
issue  a  new  booklet,  "A  Factory's  Progress  and  Product,"  in 
which  is  described  their  various  types  of  tires,  treads,  inner 
tubes,  tire  supplying  machinery  and  the  like,  together  with  mats, 
horn  bulbs,  repair  outfits  and  other  accessories  of  automobiling. 
[8%"  x  9".    28  pages.] 

Central  Electric  Co.  (Chicago)  issue  a  price  list  and  dis- 
count sheet  applying  to  their  1909  Catalogue — No.  26.  The  com- 
pany make  a  specialty  of  Okonite  wires.  It  is  noted  that  prices 
are  advanced  on  rubber-covered  wire.     [6"  x  9".    64  pages.] 

Saks  &  Co.  (New  York)  issue  a  new  edition  of  "Everything 
for  the  Autoist  but  the  Auto."  It  is  a  handsome  publication, 
appropriate  for  the  setting  ofif  of  a  handsome  line  of  motor 
clothing,  including  a  number  of  items  for  men  and  women  water- 
proofed with  rubber.     [5"  x  9".     117  pages.] 

Thermoiii  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  issue  a  booklet 
describing  their  "Thermoid"  brake  lining,  followed  by  ex- 
pressions favorable  to  this  material  from  owners  of  automo- 
biles of  various  types  who  have  used  it.     [zYz"  x  6Yi".    8  pages.] 

Werner,  Pfi.eiderer  &  Perkins,  Limited  (Petersborough, 
England),  issue  their  catalogue  No.  015  of  Special  Machinery  for 
the  Treatment  of  Rubber,  Gutta-percha.  Balata.  Bitumen,  As- 
bestos, Compounding  Materials,  etc.,  including  the  new  patent 
"Universal"  Washer.     [iiJ4"  ^  9"-     i-  pages.] 

The  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.  (Syracuse,  New  York) 
issue  a  catalogue  of  their  knuckle  joint  and  screw  presses,  in- 
cluding their  well-known  line  adapted  to  use  in  rubber  fac- 
tories.    [sVi"  X  8%".     no  pages.] 

Joseph  Dixon  CRLrciBLE  Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey)  are 
sending  out  a  booklet  on  "The  Proper  Care  of  Belts,"  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  use  of  graphite  as  a  belt  dressing.  [35^"  ^ 
614".     24  pages.] 

The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland  and  Cincinnati)  send  a  new 
catalogue  of  Buckeye  Brand  Waterproof  Clothing  for  the  trade 
of  1909-10,  including  mackintoshes,  cravenettes  and  rubber 
surface  clothing,  slickers  and  oiled  clothing.  Among  their  spe- 
cialties are  automobile  wearing  apparel     [5^4"  >^  7%"-    28  pages.] 
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Some    Rubber    Interests    in    Europe. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN     COMPANY     PROFITS. 

Tim  iK-l  profits  ot  GcscUschaft  Rus.sisch-Amcrikanisclicn 
Giinimi-Mamifaktur  untcr  der  Firma  "Trciigoliiik"  (Rus- 
sian-Aincrican  India-Rnbbcr  Co.)  for  the  liiisiness  year 
igo8  amounted  to  5,845,891;  rubles  [=$3,010,638],  again.st  4,016,- 
448  rubles  in  1907  and  4.369.987  rubles  in  1906.  The  dividends 
for  the  three  years  amounted  to  26.2s  P^'""  cent,  in  1906,  25  per 
cent,  in  1907,  and  30  per  cent,  in  1908.  The  amount  disbursed  for 
dividends  in  1908  was  2,400,000  rubles  [=$1,236,000].  The 
Gummi-Zcitung  says :  "The  increase  in  the  gross  revenue,  from 
36.252.040  rubles  in  1907  to  38,953,150  rubles  in  1908,  must  ap- 
parently be  principally  attributed  to  a  much  more  liberal  credit 
system.  The  outstanding  debts,  which  amoiuitcd  at  the  end  of 
1907  to  4.587,432  rubles,  represented  at  the  end  of  1908  a  sum 
of  '3.635.879  rubles,  being  therefore  about  three  times  as  large 
as  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exchange  account, 
amounting  to  315,490  rubles  in  1907,  was  increased  to  30  times 
that  amount  within  a  single  year,  being  9,613,368  rubles  at  the 
end  of  1908.  The  extension  of  the  company's  operations  in  this 
respect  was  only  made  posiblc  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock 
was  increased,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  bcKjk  year  1908, 
from  8.000,000  to  18,000.00  rubles,  face  value.  The  supply  of 
funds  derived  by  the  company  from  this  source,  amounted  to 
17.000.000  rubles." 

PROFITS   OF   HUTCHINSON. 

Thh  annual  meeting  of  Etablisstiiu'iUs  1 1  ulcbiiison  — ■  Cie. 
N'ationale  du  Caoutchouc  Souple  was  held  on  June  14.  The 
report  showed  prolits  of  1,333,080  francs  [=:$257.284.44],  against 
1.305,579  francs  in  the  preceding  year.  With  the  carryover 
(27.847  francs)  the  amount  disposable  was  1,360,927  francs 
[^262,658.91].  The  capital  of  the  company  consists  of  1,463 
shares  of  10  per  cent,  preference  stock  and  18,537  ordinary 
shares — all  of  300  francs  [=$57,90]  each,  and  aggregating 
6,000,000  francs.  The  dividends  were  30  francs  per  share  of 
the  preference  and  50  francs  per  share  of  the  ordinary  stock, 
the  rate  on  the  latter  amounting  to  165^  per  cent.  The  divi- 
dends aggregated  927,740  francs  [^179,053.82].  After  the  cus- 
tomary writing  off  for  depreciation,  legal  reserves  and  compen- 
sation of  the  administration,  the  amount  carried  over  was 
9.452.89  francs.  The  300  francs  shares  were  quoted  recently  at 
867  for  the  ordinary  and  530  for  the  preference.  The  report 
covers  the  operation  of  the  company's  factories  at  Langlee 
(France)  and  Manheim  (Germany),  both  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  production  of  rubber  footwear  and  tires.  The  rate  of 
dividend  has  remained  the  same  for  six  years,  during  whicli 
time  3,950,508  francs  [^4/62.448.041  have  been  distributed  to 
shareholders.  Meanwhile  the  cajiital  has  increased  fmni  4.000,200 
to  6.000,000  francs. 

JAMES   ROBINSON— OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  James  Robin.son  is  reported  by  Tlic  liidia-Rubbcr 
Journal  as  having  occurred  on  July  3.  He  was  born  in  July.  1850, 
and  at  various  times  was  connected  with  several  important  rubber 
goods  manufacturing  companies.  For  a  number  of  years  he  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  ]5roa<lhurst  &  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  waterproof  goods  and  mechanicals  at  Bradford,  Manchester, 
until  the  company  was  reconstructed  an<l  came  under  the  control 
of  different  directors.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  fi.  W. 
Ljuighton  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester.  The  funeral  on  July  6 
was  attended  by  many  friends,  including  numerous  members  of 
the  rubber  trade.  Mr.  Robinson  at  one  time,  as  representative 
of  Rroadhurst  &•  Co.  in  the  India-Rubber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, was  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  that  body,  and 
for  a  year   was   vice   chairman.     He   was   for   quite  a   wliile   a 


member  of  ihe  Manchester  city  coiuici 
uu-niber  of  the  Masonic  fraternitv. 


He  was  also  a  prominent 


NEW    BRITISH    COMPANIES    REGISTERED. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  July  5,  1909, 
with  ii64,00D  r^::r$7g8,io6]  capital.  The  object  is  to  take  on  the 
manufacture  of  Heinemann's  "synthetic  rubber,"  as  reported  in 
the  last  INDI.^  Ruiiber  Woriu. 

Gavan  Inrig,  Limited,  registered  July  6.  1909,  witli  £2,000 
l  =  $9,7.\^]  capital,  to  acquire  the  business  of  (;.  Inrig,  of  London, 
and  work  the  patents  granted  to  him  for  continental  Europe,  the 
United  Stales,  and  Canada,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing rubber  substitutes  and   insulating   materials. 

Progressive  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  registered  July  7,  1909,  with 
£10,000  [^48,665]  capital.  To  acquire  licenses  to  manufacture 
under  certain  patents  from  the  Rubber  Patents,  Limited,  and  to 
arrange  with  .A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers  for  the  manufacture 
of  sporting  goods,  rubber  heels,  tires,  and  the  like.  [For  a  report 
on  the  business  of  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Brothers  (an  American 
company)  in  England  see  The  Ixni.v  RriiiiER  \\'oRi.n,  January  i, 
igo8 — page  127.] 

Segment  Motor  Rim  Co.,  registered  July  30,  1909,  with  £25,000 
[=:  $121,662.50]  capital.  To  acquire  the  benefit  of  certain  existing 
inventions  referred  In  in  an  .igreemcnt  with  J.  W.  Hall  and 
C.  Raynes. 

Star  Band  Syndicate,  Limited,  registered  Jtily  6.  1909.  with 
£550  [=$2,676.57]  capital.  To  acquire  certain  patents  relating  to 
non  slipping  tire  treads  from  C.  H.  Stotesbury  and  T.  P.  Reid, 
and  turn  them  to  account. 

Roussillon  Tyres  and  International  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  regis- 
tered July  6,  1909,  with  £200,000  [^=  $973,300]  capital.  To  arrange 
with  P.  Roussillon  for  the  purchase  of  a  French  tire  patent  and 
with  G.  Filleul-Brohy  for  French  patents  on  a  tire  machine  and 
to  manufacture  tires.  Registered  offices:  Finsbury  house,  Blom- 
tield   street,   E.  C,  London. 

LABOR  SITUATION  IN   SWEDEN. 

The  wage  scale  agreement  between  the  Ilelsingborgs  Gununi- 
fabrik  and  its  workmen  expired  on  July  i.  The  works  were, 
however,  closed  previous  to  that  date,  on  June  24,  for  necessary 
repairs.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  reopening  of  the  works 
on  July  14,  but  at  the  noon  hour  of  the  same  day  the  men  quit 
work,  stating  that  their  delegates  and  the  negotiating  committee 
had  closed  the  new  agreement  on  terms  of  which  they  were  un- 
able to  approve.  Peace  was  nevertheless  made  very  quickly,  inas- 
much as  the  workmen  decided  on  July  20  to  return  to  work  on 
the  terms  of  the  old   agreement. 

ITALY. 

"The  enormous  advance  in  the  prices  of  crude  rubber  has  com- 
pelled the  Italian  rubber  goods  manufacturers  to  raise  their 
selling  prices  considerably,  the  advance  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  as  much  as  30  per  cent., "  says  the  Giiiiiiiii-Zrituiif;.  Moreover, 
firm  offers  are  being  made  only  for  prompt  acceptance — i.  c,  for 
acceptance  by  return  mail.  Selling  prices  fluctuate  from  day  to 
day,  but  always  in  an  upward  direction  in  accordance  with  the 
crude   rubber  quotations. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  rubber  goods  manufacturers  have  yielded  to  the 
peremptory  demands  of  the  market,  by  announcing  for  the  pres- 
ent an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  selling  prices.  This  ad- 
vance has  been  in  force  since  July  i,  in  the  form  of  an  addition 
to  the  total  amounts  of  all  invoices.  The  circular  jointly  sent 
out  by  all  the  manufacturers  provides  for  a  future  definite  set- 
tlement of  prices. 
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The  India-Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


RUBBER  WASHING 
FOa  THE  TRADE. 


A  FEW  months  ago  I  referred  to  this  topic  in  connection 
with  a  new  advertisement  showing  the  advantages  of 
buying  low-grade  rubbers,  washed  or  semi-washed. 
Though  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  advertisement,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Murac  Syndicate  is  running  the  new  business. 
In  my  previous  comments  I  referred 
to  the  conservatism  of  the  average 
rubber  manufacturer  who  likes  to 
see  his  high-grade  rubbers  in  the  rough,  so  to  speak,  so 
as  to  be  certain  of  their  identity.  How  far  this  desideratum 
will  effect  the  fortunes  of  the  latest  venture  I  do  not  care 
to  predict,  but  that  it  will  not  prove  entirely  fatal  seems 
clear  from  the  success  that  has  followed  a  similar  business 
founded  a  few  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  rubber-washing 
works  carried  on  by  Eyre  &  Co.  at  the  Meadow  Mills, 
Greenfield,  Holywell,  North  Wales,  of  which  W.  J.  Eyre  is 
the  controlling  spirit.  Mr.  Eyre  has  had  over  fifty  years'  con- 
nection with  the  rubber  trade,  mainly  in  the  branch  of  raw  rub- 
ber and  rubber  brokerage,  and  a  good  many  years  ago  he  started 
purifying  low  grade  and  in  some  cases  undesirable  rubbers,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  attractive  to  the  manufacturer.  Si.x  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  business,  it  was  mostly  transferred 
from  Liverpool  to  Holywell,  the  premises  taken  over  being  an 
old  copper  rolling  mill.  The  rural  surroundings  of  the  mill 
are  delightful,  but  its  main  business  attraction  is  a  large  mill 
dam,  25  feet  deep  and  a  water  wheel  of  45  feet  diameter.  This 
wheel  actuates  all  the  washing  rolls  and  other  machinery  at  a 
total  yearly  cost  of  the  oil  for  its  lubrication.  Owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  business  new  washing  rolls  are  shortly  to  be 
installed,  to  be  driven  by  the  same  wheel.  Fine  rubber  is  not 
washed,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  done  on  low-grade,  sandy 
and  resinous  rubbers.  As  a  rule,  the  company  buys  the  raw 
rubber  in  the  market  and  sells  it  to  the  rubber  works  where 
washed,  though  in  some  cases  the  manufacturers  send  their  rub- 
ber to  be  washed  on  terms.  The  drying  chambers  are  heated 
by  steam  pipes,  a  current  of  hot  air  being  also  used. 

According  to  the  statements  made  at  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing, held  on  July  9,  in  London,  the  outlook  is  not  yet  as  bright 
LiBERiAN  ^s   ^^^   shareholders   wish.     Inter-tribal 

RUBBER  warfare   appears   to   be   answerable    for 

CORPORATION.  a   lowcr  yield   of   rubber   than   was   e.K- 

pected.  From  what  Sir  Harry  Johnston  said  it  seems  that  the 
indigenous  Funitimia  elastica  has  not  taken  at  all  well  to  planta- 
tion, and  it  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  Hevea.  Until  the 
plantation  of  the  latter  comes  into  bearing  the  position  of  the 
Corporation  clearly  depends  very  largely  upon  the  maintenanct 
of  the  present  high  prices  for  raw  rubber.  With  Para  at  3 
shillings  the  native  Liberian  rubber  can  only  find  a  market  at 
prices  which  will  be  found  unremunerative.  Of  course,  there 
is  this  to  be  said  for  the  future — it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  an  improvement  will  be  effected  in  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion and  that  the  very  objectionable  smell  which  has  militated 
against  the  use  of  this  rubber  in  the  past  will  not  be  so  con- 
spicuous  in   the   future. 

I   HAVE  read   with   much   interest   the  articles   on  this   subject 
receutly  ccntributed  to  The  India  Rubber  World  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
Chute.      The    general    conclusion    one 
comes  to  from  the  figures  he  has  given 


DERE8ENATION 

OF   INDIA-RUBBER. 


is  that  the  process  will  pay  if  about 
3  shillings  per  pound  can  be  obtained  for  the  rubber,  but  he 
doesn't  say  anything  about  the  quality  of  the  rubber  which  has 
been  deresinated.  A  good  deal  will  also  depend  upon  the  rubber 
market. 


I  note  that  the  solvents  he  suggests  are  methyl  and  ethyl 
acetates  instead  of  acetone.  Of  course,  the  proposal  to  get  pure 
rubber  from  Pontianak  gum  is  by  no  means  new.  More  than 
one  plant  for  the  purpose  has  been  erected  in  England  and  aban- 
doned for  one  reason  or  another.  In  case  of  the  most  important 
one,  I  understand,  a  market  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  rubber, 
one  reason  being  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  deresinated 
rubber. 

Pontianak  is  estimated  to  yield  10  per  cent,  of  rubber,  but 
analyses  show  it  contains  much  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  ma- 
terial that  comes  to  England  is  usually  very  wet,  containing 
50  or  more  per  cent,  of  water.  Moreover,  the  amount  and  quality 
of  rubber  varies  considerably.  At  Liverpool  there  is  a  rooted 
objection  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  chemical  analysis  in  judging  the 
value  of  Pontianak,  but  in  buying  for  a  deresinating  plant, 
analysis  would  appear  to  be  highly  desirable. 

What  Mr.  Chute  says  as  to  the  difference  between  resin  and 
rubber  resins  is  by  no  means  superfluous,  as  a  good  deal  of 
ignorance  seems  to  prevail  on  the  point.  The  great  physical  dif- 
ference between  the  resins  found  in  various  brands  of  rubber 
must  also  be  matter  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
prospective  use  of  deresinating  plants.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
that  some  quantity  of  Pontianak  resin  has  found  appreciation  in 
the  varnish  manufacture,  though  there  is  nothing  attractive  about 
the  price.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  much  larger  quantities 
could  be  easily  absorbed. 

It  is  more  than  25  years  since  efforts  were  made  in  England 
to  find  a  market  for  the  potato  rubber,  or  Almeidina  rubber 
resins,  but  with  entirely  negative  results.  Altogether  having 
regard  to  the  abundance  and  low  price  of  natural  rosin  or  colo- 
phony, I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Chute  says  as  to  the  blank 
outlook  for  rubber  resins  as  a  source  of  profit.  Details  as  to  its 
chemistry  are  given  but  there  is  an  absence  of  information  as 
to  the  particular  demand  it  is  intended  to  meet. 

Mr.  Chute  referred  very  casually  to  the  deresination  of  gutta- 
percha in  England,  This  has  long  been  carried  out  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  various  submarine  cable  works  and  golf  ball  factories. 
The  solvent  most  ordinarily  used  is  light  petroleum  spirit.  This 
so  called  hardening  process  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture,  and 
the  question  of  cost  has  not  formed  such  an  important  item  as 
would  be  the  case  in  deresinating  rubber  to  sell  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, though,  of  course,  the  plants  are  operated  as  economically 
as  possible. 

One  may  be  excused  for  further  reference  to  this  topic,  as 
it  is  such  an  all-absorbing  one  at  the  present  time.  By  the  tone 
of  the  editorial  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  India  Rubber  World  it  is  clear 
that  the  writer  goes  no  further  than  the 
ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  account  for  the  great 
rise.  Personally,  I  have  no  direct  information  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, but,  as  I  said  last  month,  other  ideas  are  widely  \^e\A. 
The  other  day  I  interviewed  one  of  our  most  prominent  rubber 
manufacturers  on  the  situation,  which  he  admitted  was  a  very 
embarrassing  one  for  the  trade.  His  opinion  was  that  the  great 
rise  in  price  was  due  to  a  "corner,"  and  he  said  that  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  the  trade  demand  for  goods  to  warrant 
the  rise.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  the  increased  use  of  the  taxi- 
cab  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  there  is  a  some- 
what new  feature  that  the  old-established  British  firms  may 
possibly  have  overlooked  or  minimized,  and  that  is  the  greatly 
increased  demand  from  other  countries,  which  of  late  years  have 
become  manufacturers.  Leaving  out  of  account  America,  which 
has,    of    course,    largely    increased    its    purchases,    most    of    the 
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Contiiiciital  f;ictories  arc  taking  more,  and  then  tliere  is  Japan, 
which  is  now  manufacturing  on  quite  a  large  scale.  As  long 
ago  as  last  September  I  was  told  in  the  city  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  big  "boom"  in  rubber  shares,  and  though  it  was 
some  time  in  coming,  we  have  certainly  got  it  at  last,  and  half 
the  people  you  meet  are  now  discussing  rubber  shares.  No 
doubt,  as  in  the  original  Kaffir  boom,  a  good  many  who  go  in  at 
the  high  prices  merely  for  a  gamble  will  get  bitten,  a  fact 
which,  of  course,  says  nothing  for  or  against  the  stability  of 
the   various  companies. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 


BY     A    KESniENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

riRE  destroyed  one  of  the  three  main  buildings  of  the  plant 
^  of  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  here,  on  August  12.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Miller,  the  general  manager,  believes  that  insurance  adjusters 
will  find  that  the  loss  exceeded  $100,000,  and  may  have  reached 
$150,000.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  a  room  used  to  store  tire 
fabric  above  the  office,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  night 
watchman.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  crossed 
wires.  Before  the  city  fire  department  could  get  its  lines  laid 
the  flames  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  interior. 
Large  quantities  of  crude  and  partly  compounded  rubber,  and 
also  other  raw  materials  stored  in  the  building,  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  loss.  The  building 
was  used  for  the  offices,  for  the  mill  room,  and  for  storage. 
Employes  of  the  factory  were  immediately  put  to  work  to  clear 
up  the  debris.  Mr.  Van  H.  Cartmell,  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  company,  who  came  to  Akron  the  day  following  the  fire, 
says  that  the  building  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  A  small  mill  room 
in  another  building  will  be  used  temporarily.  C.  W.  Seiberling, 
vice  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  offered  the 
use  of  the  Goodyear  mill  room  immediately  after  the  fire.  Mr. 
Miller  says  that  the  company  will  be  able  to  continue  manufacture 
without  serious  delay  to  orders. 

The  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1900,  under  tlie 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  to  manufacture  tires  for  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  whose  products  before  that  date 
were  made  for  them  at  various  rubber  factories  under  contract. 
The  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 
The  total  insurance  carried  on  the  plant  and  stock  was 
$380,000. 

A  second  fire  broke  out.  in  the  Buckeye  factory  three  days 
later,  on  the  morning  of  .August  15.  The  source,  like  that  of 
first  blaze,  was  mysterious  and  incendiarism  was  suspected. 
It  originated  in  the  storage  house  adjoining  one  of  the  remain- 
ing factory  buildings.  Large  quantities  of  crude  rubber.  PoiUia- 
nak  gum,  and  lumber  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  valuable  pat- 
terns. Automatic  fire  doors  prevented  the  spreading  of  the  blaze 
to  the  engine  room,  and  firemen  kept  the  adjoining  factory  build- 
ing from  catching  fire.  The  loss  in  the  second  disaster  was 
estimated  at  $20,000. 

*         *        * 

What  promises  to  be  a  development  of  great  importance  in  the 
automobile  world  is  the  introduction  of  the  tire-making  machine. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
are  now  making  practical  use  of  such  machines  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  best  grades  of  pneumatics.  The  Goodrich  machine 
was  designed  by  the  company's  mechanical  expert,  John 
Gammeter.  Mr.  E.  C.  Shaw,  general  manager  of  the  Goodrich 
works,  said  that  .30  of  these  machines  have  been  installed,  cacli 
prmlucing  an  average  of  lOO  tires  in  a  day  of  21  hours.  Each 
mnchinc  can  be  operated  by  "one  and  a  fraction"  men.  By  the 
old  process  of  making  tires  by  hand,  a  good  workman  could 
seldom  average  more  than  six  tires  in  a  day.  The  Goodyear  com- 
pany have  six  machines  in  operation,  each  operated  by  two  men. 
An  official  of  the  company  said  that  these  machines  are  capable 
of  making  160  tires  each  in  a  day  of  24  hours. 


Tlic  .Akron  Pneumatic  Tire-.Making  Machine  Co.  was  organized 
during  the  last  month  to  manufacture  and  sell  a  tire-making 
machine  designed  by  A  C.  Squires  and  J.  W.  Meeker.  The 
directors  of  the  company  are  Charles  A.  Ley,  president;  James 
W.  Meeker,  secretary  and  manager;  M.  B.  Kuhlke,  vice  presi- 
dent; E.  T.  Williams,  and  a\.  C.  Squires.  The  capital  stock  is 
$10,000.     Several   of   the   machines   are   now   being   built   in   an 

.\krun  machine  simp. 

*  *        * 

The  Moore  Architectural  Engineering  Co.,  of  Akron,  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  three  new  buildings  for  the  Faultless  Rubber 
Co.  at  Ashland.  They  will  cost  more  than  $100,000,  and  will 
increase  the  floor  space  of  the  factory  more  than  21,500  feet. 
The  buildings  will  adjoin  the  present  plant  and  will  nearly  double 

its  capacity. 

*  *        * 

The  United  Rubber  Co.  is  the  name  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  .Maddin  Rubber  Co.,  of  this  city.  The  business  is  in 
practically  the  same  hands  as  before,  and  the  capital  stock  has 
been  reduced  from  $250,000  to  $200,000.  The  officers  are :  James 
Christy,  president;  J.  W.  Miller,  vice  president;  Sidney  Conner, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  William  W.  Wildman,  general 
manager.  The  reclaiming  plant  at  Barbcrton,  Ohio,  will  be  re- 
tained, and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  build  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  in  the  spring. 

*  *        * 

The  plants  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  the  Alkali  Rubber  Co., 
and  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  were  shut  down  all  day 
August  7  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Goodrich  picnic,  which 
was  held  at  Silver  Lake,  Ohio.  The  company  gave  away  free 
tickets  to  15.000  people  for  the  outing.  It  was  the  largest  ever 
held  by  the  Goodrich.  The  Diamond  plant  was  closed  on  July  24, 
when  more  than  8.000  persons  were  entertained  by  The  Diamond 

Rubber  Co.  at  Silver  Lake. 

*  *        * 

The  remainder  of  the  $200,000  worth  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  has  been  sold, 
and  James  A.  Swinehart  has  sold  a  large  part  of  his  stock  to 
William  W.  Wuchtcr,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.'s  plant.  Mr.  Wuchter  has  succeeded  J.  A. 
Swinehart  as  general  manager  and  replaces  B.  C.  Swinehart  as 
vice  president.  J.  A.  Swinehart  will  continue  as  president  of 
the  company,  but  will  retire  from  active  participation  in  the 
manufacture.  He  was  due  to  sail  for  England  August  29,  it 
being  his  plan  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  European  interests 
of  the  company  in  that  country  and  on  the  Continent.  This  will 
necessitate  his  removing  his  family  abroad.  At  a  directors'  meet- 
ing held  on  August  23,  the  personnel  of  the  board  was  almost 
entirely  changed.  All  retired  except  J.  A.  Swinehart  and  J.  O. 
Surbey,  and  five  new  men  were  elected — -Frank  B.  Theiss,  first 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Akron;  William 
Byrider,  William  W.  Wuchter.  Joseph  Dangel,  superintendent  of 
the  Akron  plant  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and  R.  A. 
May,  all  of  Akron.  C.  O.  Baughman  will  be  retained  as  sec- 
retary and  most  of  the  old  employes  will  be  continued  in  their 
present  positions.  Work  has  already  been  started  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  addition  to  the  plant,  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  company's  product.  The  directors  are 
also  considering  the  question  of  adding  pneumatic  tires   to   the 

output  of  the  plant. 

*  *        ♦ 

A  RECENT  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  .Mumiiuim  Flake  Co. 
was  about  to  change  hands  arose  from  a  proposition  made  by 
Cleveland  persons,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  Reifsnider,  man- 
ager of  the  company,  ofifered  par  for  the  stock  as  a  part  of  a 
proposed  reorganization  scheme.  Mr.  Reifsnider  said  that  the 
directors  had  decided  not  to  take  up  the  plan  and  would  con- 
tinue as  heretofore.  According  to  the  manager's  statement,  the 
company  has  enjoyed  prosperous  business  so  far  this  year,  hav- 
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ing  nearly  doubled  its  sales.  Between  January  i  and  August 
13,  984.768  pounds  of  aluminum  flake  were  sold.  Large  ship- 
ments have  recently  been  made  to  the  company's  agent  in  Ger- 
many, for  distribution  in  Europe. 

*  *    * 

A  SERIOUS  threat  against  the  life  of  Frank  H.  Mason,  vice- 
president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  resulted  in  the  arrest  early 
in  August  of  a  negro  named  Earl  Jackson,  who  had  been  working 
for  Mr.  Mason  in  his  garage.  Mr.  Mason  received  two  notes  in 
which  sums  as  high  as  $2,000  were  demanded  with  a  threat 
against  the  recipient  and  his  family. 

*  *     * 

Operations  were  started  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Falls  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  on  Monday  morning,  .\ugust  16. 
The  force  at  the  start  consisted  of  30  men.  The  buildings  in 
which  the  factory  is  located  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Superior  Rubber  Co.  Considerable  new  machinery  has  been  pur- 
chased.    The  products  will  be  automobile  and  bicycle  tires  and 

pressed  horseshoe  pads. 

*         *         * 

Good  authority  is  claimed  for  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  who  manufacture  auto  buggies  and 
automobile  runabouts  in  Akron,  are  planning  to  install  a  depart- 
ment in  the  Akron  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  solid  and  pneu- 
matic tires,  .•^kron  officials  of  the  company,  however,  give  em- 
phatic denial  to  the  story. 

*  *     * 

Akron  rubber  companies  note  with  considerable  gratification  a 
decided  increase  in  the  demand  for  mechanical  goods  and  the 
corresponding  growth  of  activity  in  this  department  of  rubber 
manufacture.  In  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  factory  night  forces  have 
recently  been  put  on  in  several  of  the  departments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mechanical  molded  goods.  The  growing  demand  for 
this  class  of  goods  as  distinguished  from  the  perennial  demand 
for  automobile  tires  is  taken  by  the  manufacturers  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  general  activity,  especially  in  sugar  refining  and  in  other 
industries  in  which  rings,  gaskets,  hose,  and  other  factory  sup- 
plies made  of  rubber  are  needed. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY     .'\.     RF.SIDEXT    CORRESPONDENT. 

REPORTS  heretofore  regarding  improvement  in  trade  con- 
ditions have  been  colored  more  or  less  with  suggestions 
showing  that  for  the  past  two  years  the  rubber  business  has 
been  going  along  in  a  very  quiet  manner,  with  very  little  turn 
for  the  better  during  all  that  time.  Now,  however,  there  are 
unmistakable  signs  which  indicate  that  the  effects  of  the  financial 
panic  have  entirely  worn  away  and  that  the  improvement  in 
business  is  permanent  and  substantial.  This  is  not  only  the 
case  among  the  rubber  establishments,  but  is  true  in  all  lines 
of  business,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  normal  con- 
ditions are  being  restored  and  the  merchants  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  prosperous  season.  It  is  true  that  the  improvement  during  the 
past  month  has  been  but  slight,  in  the  face  of  the  advanced  prices 
on  rubber,  but  it  has  been  so  general  that  there  is  no  question 
of  its  genuineness. 

*     *     * 

A  PLAN  is  on  foot  to  reorganize  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  meeting  of  the  rubber  trade 
has  been  called  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Before  the 
fire  of  1907,  the  members  of  this  association,  about  once  a 
month,  met  at  informal  luncheon  or  dinner,  enjoying  a  social 
time  and,  after  the  repast,  a  discussion  of  matters  of  interest 
to  their  trade,  with  a  view  to  abolishing  common  evils.  During 
the  period  following  the  fire,  when  all  of  the  rubber  establish- 
ments were  reorganizing  their  business,  there  was  little  time 
or  use  for  an  organization,  but  now   a   number  of  the  dealers 


think  that  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  houses  have  signified  their  willingness  to  reorganize. 
The  object  will  be  to  correct  abuses  in  regard  to  guarantees, 
ratings,  terms  and  the  like,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices. 
This  association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Construction  Club, 
which  is  now  being  organized,  and  which  a  number  of  the  rub- 
ber dealers  have  signified  their  intention  of  joining.  The  Con- 
struction Club  intends  to  embrace  among  its  members  business 
men  engaged  in  the  lines  of  ordinary  mechanical  construction 
business,  and  so  includes  the  rubber  houses.  It  is  purely  a  social 
club,  and  will  be  operated  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Hardware 
Club  of  New  York. 

*  !{!  * 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Spokane,  and  says  that  he  found  business,  especially  in  Portland, 
much  better  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Pease,  Jr.,  drove  up  to  Portland  in  his  automobile,  and  returned 
with  his  father.  "Our  business  in  San  Francisco,"  said  Mr. 
Pease,  "ran  along  quietly  enough  through  July,  but  has  been 
increasing  this  month,  and  we  have  more  orders  for  later  on 
than  for  several  years  at  this  time.  The  outlook  is  favorable, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mills  start  up  we  look  for  a  good  mechanical 
business." 

*     *     * 

The  Bowers  Rubber  Works  have  just  received  their  third 
large  contract  from  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  dredging 
sleeves,  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This  firm's  output  is 
now  being  used  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides.  Mr. 
Rowers  gave  his  employes  their  second  annual  picnic  during 
the  month,  which  included  all  of  the  factory  hands  at  Black 
Diamond.  He  chartered  a  boat,  which  was  well  filled,  with 
250  on  board,  the  employes  and  some  of  their  friends,  and 
made  a  cruise  up  the  river.  Mr.  Bowers  furnished  a  band  and 
lunch  and  everything  necessary  for  a  picnic,  including  prizes 
for  the  winning  team  of  the  two  baseball  teams  from  the 
factory. 

«     *     * 

Mr.  W.  J.  GoRHAM,  of  the  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  will  return 
from  a  fishing  trip  at  about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  then 
plans  to  make  a  trip  to  the  East.  Mr.  Sargeant,  manager  of  the 
firm,  states  that  business  is  getting  good,  and  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  a  raise  in  prices  in  all  lines. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Sprague,  who  works  the  water  front  with  his 
rubber  supplies,  states  that  the  handling  of  the  fruit  crop  is 
creating  great  activity  with  the  river  boats  on  the  bay,  although 
just  now  there  is  little  activity  among  the  lumber  schooners  and 
the   big   deep-water   vessels. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gregory,  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  at  No.  129  First  street, 
states  that  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  the  dealers  can  say 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  and  substantial  turn  for  the 
better  in   the   trade   conditions. 

The  Continental  Tire  Co.,  which  has  been  temporarily  located 
out  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  will  move  down  about  September 
I,  and  occupy  quarters  at  No.  543  Market  street. 

The  Pacific  Mill  and  Mine  Co.,  on  Mission  street,  near  First, 
report  that  they  are  selling  lots  of  belting  and  that  business  can 
be  said  to  be  fairly  good. 

Mr.  Alexander,  with  the  Plant  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.,  states 
that  business  is  now  very  good,  and  that  indications  point  to  a 
prosperous    season. 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  are  moving  into  their  new  quarters.  No. 
543  Market  street. 


The     projected     railway     from     La     Paz,     Bolivia,     to     the 
Pacific  coast,  for  which  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
firm  of  Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited,  of  London,  to  cost  $15,000, 
000,  will  afford  an  additional  outlet  for  a  region  rich  in  rubber. 
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SINGLE  TUBE  TIRES  IN  COURT  AGAIN.  kft    uithoin   l)iing  specified,  but   it  clearly  was   the   idea   of  the 

Congress   to   liiinp  them   with   rubber  goods,  the  rate  on   which 

'T'ilE  infringement  suit,  in  relation  to  the  Tillinghast  tire  's  advanced  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
*  patent,  of  The  Single  Tube  .Automobile  and  Bicycle  Tire  Imports  of  rubber  goods  into  the  United  States  arc  classified 
Co.  !■.  Continental  Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania),  pending  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Separate  account  has  been  taken  of 
since  November,  1904,  has  resulted  in  a  decision  for  the  plaintiff,  hard  rubber  goods,  but  these  have  not  come  in  in  largely  in- 
filed  August  7  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  West-  creased  quantities  during  10  years.  The  average  has  been  only 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  rendered  by  Judge  about  $191,000  per  year,  and  the  arrivals  in  igo8  were  only 
Buffington.  $293,000.  The  total  increase  in  the  imports  of  rubber  goods  has 
The  defense  of  the  Continental  company  rested  in  part  upon  been  at  a  nuich  higher  rate,  however,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  publication  by  A.  Boothroyd,  in  England,  in  December,  1S90,  the  increase  has  been  most  largely  in  imports  from  Germany 
of  the  idea  of  a  single  tube  bicycle  tire.  But  the  court  decided  and  France,  the  countries  supplying  most  of  the  rubber  tires 
that,  whereas  the  application  of  Pardon  W.  Tillinghast  for  a  pat-  imported  into  the  I'nited  States.  In  the  tabic  on  this  page  is 
ent  was  a  later  date,  "as  early  as  July,  iSgo,  Tillinghast  had  a  shown  the  total  amount  of  imports  of  rubber  goods  for  ten 
clear  conception  of  his  pneumatic  bicycle  tube  embodying  the  fiscal  years  (ending  June  30),  and  the  countries  of  origin.  It 
elements  of  his  second  claim,"  and  that  prior  to  September  in  will  be  seen,  by  the  way,  that  the  imports  from  France  and 
the  same  year  he  had  disclosed  the  same  to  credible  witnesses.  Germany  are  declining  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  total  imports 
The   merits  of  the   Tillinghast   claim   have  already  been  passed  of  rubber  goods. 

upon  twice  in  the  United  States  circuit  courts  in  different  juris-  In    connection    with    the    tabic    may    be    considered    the    value 

dictions,  and  Judge  Buffington   in  the  present  case  did   not  see  of  rubber  goods  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

his  way  clear  to  depart  from  the  theory  on  which  the  preceding  1909,  which  was  only  $1,301,770.     It  is  not  possible  yet  to  state 

decisions    w-ere    based.      It    was    divulged    that    the    Continental  whence  the   imports   for  this  year  came. 

Rubber  Works  prior  to  the  latest  decision  had  made  about  1,250,-  

000  tires,  and  all  of  these  under  the  decision  infringe  the  Tilling-  ^   BRAZILIAN   VIEW   OF   RUBBER   PRICES. 

hast  clami.     As  the  royalty  demanded  by  the  complamant  from  . 

its  licensees  is  5  per  cent.,  with  15  cents  per  pair  minimum,  the  [pe^m  "the  er.nzh.i.vn  review"   (rio).  Julv  27.] 

amount   of   damages    involved   make   a    considerable   sum.     The  p  UBBKR  prices  have  boomed  up  to  6.y.  ^d.  per  pound,  a  rate 

Continental   Rubber   Works  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  I\     evidently  too  high  to  be  long  maintained,  because  it  is  cer- 

to  file  a  sufficient  bond  and  appeal  from  the  decision.    The  patent  ,ia„  t^  afj^jj  consumption  and  so  reduce  demand,  apart  from  the 

m  question  expires  May  23,  1910.  action  of  speculation,  which,  with  previous  records  alrcadv  left 

The  patent   in  question  is   No.  497,971,   and   the   language  of  f^r   behind,   cannot   hope  to  push   prices  much   higher,   but   has 

the  claim  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present  action :  everything  to  gain  by  putting  them  down. 

s.     .\    pneumatic    tire,    composed    of    a    rubber    tube,    an    intermediate  In  fact,  rubber  prices,  subject  to  the  general  relation  of  supplv 

layer    of    fabric,    and    an    outer    covering    of    rubber,    substantially    as    de-  .        ,              ,                       ^11,1,            t          i^-       r-                   t-       ,•  ,             j 

scribed,  havini;  all   its   rubber  joints   and  component  parts  simultaneously  1°   demand,  are  controlled  by  a   few  big  German,   English,   and 

vulcanized  together,   forming  an  integral   annular  tire.  American  houses.     Under  the  influence  of  the  American   crisis, 

The   history  of  the   Tillinghast   patent   recalls   the  connection  prices  were  driven  down  from  5^.  2d.  in  January,  1907,  to  2s.  ^d. 

with  it  of  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  whose  death  during  the  past  per   pound   on    February,    i9aS.     Then   when   the   great    houses 

month   is  reported  elsewhere  in  this  paper.     The   Pope   Manu-  bought  up  all  the  stock  at  ruinous  rates  the  reaction  set  in  that 

facturing  Co.,   then  owning  the  Hartford   Rubber  Works,  pur-  has  carried  prices  back  and  over  6.r.  4^.,  the  highest  ever  known, 

chased  the  Tillinghast  patent  in  1905,  with  a  view  to  using  the  h  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  this  is  the  unaided  result  of 

"single    tube"    tire    on    their    bicycles,   and    other    manufacturers  increased  consumption.     Consumption  was  never  bigger  than  at 

pai<l  a  royalty  to  Colonel  Pope,  the  patent  ultimately  forming  the  the  beginning  of   1907.  previous  to  the  American  crisis,  and  yet 

basis  of  the  present  corporation.   The   Single  Tube   .\utomobile  prices   fell  steadily   from   5.?.  2d.   in   January  to  4.?.   4(/.   in   July, 

and  Bicycle  Co.     The  energy  and  capacity  displayed  by  Colonel  before  any  crisis  was  heard  of. 

Pope  in  this  connection,  involving  his  development  of  the  bicycle  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  the  present  high 

for  popular  use,  and  his   propaganda  for  good   roads— such   as  prices  are  the  result  only  of  economic  factors.    In  all  probability. 

bicycles   could   be   used   on— justifies   the   assertion   by   The   Hi-  as  soon  as  big  holders  have  unloaded  and  see  that  nothing  more 

rvf/iVi.i,'  World  that  "it  gave  us  the  pneumatic  tires,  now  so  ncces-  is  to  be  got  by  pushing  prices  high,  they  will  unload  and  there 

sary  to  physical  comfort  and  well  being."     The  other  forms  of  will  be  a  sharp  decline.     It  would,  therefore,  be  unwise,  in  our 

pneumatic   tires   now   popular   came   later;    the    idea    is   that    the  opinion,  to  count  on  the  continuation  of  present  prices. 

Tillinghast  tire  "blazed  the  way."  

.\  co.Mi'.ARi.soN  of  the  profits  of  cinchona  culture  with   rubber 

TIRES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  IMPORT  TRADE.  growing  is   contributed  by   Charles   Bohringer   to   Dcr   Tropen- 

—  t'Hanccr.      Dealing   with    32.000   acres    devoted   to    cinchona,    he 

""PIIE  advance   in    the   rate   on   imports   of    india-rubber   goods  figures  out  an  average  yield  of  394  marks    [=$93,30]   per  acre. 

'        in  the  new   .Airierican  tariff  act  doubtless   has   been   made  Again,  dealing  with  the  yield  of  a  number  of  rubber  plantations, 

in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  trade  in  imported  automobile  tires.  he  arrives  at  an  average  yield   of  224  pounds  per  acre,   which, 

At  one  stage  of  the  tariff  discussion   it  was   proposed   to   class  at  an  average  selling  price  of  10  marks  per  kilogram  [=$1.08  per 

tires   as   "parts   of  automobiles,"   under   which   head   tliere   have  pound],  gives  1020  marks   [=$242.76!  per  acre.     But  very  much 

been  attempts  made  to  class  them  in  the  customs  administration  better     returns     for     rubber     have     been     reported     since     Mr. 

in  the  past  [see  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  April  i,   1909 — page  Biihringer's   article   was   written,    while   cinchona   has    remained 

256I,  hut  this  proposal  did   not  find   favor.     Finally,   tires  were  at  practically  the  same  figure*. 

[MPORTS    OK    .M.Wlir.NCTUKKS    OF    IN1)I.M<1  I'.RKR    INTO    THE    UNITED    .SMTK.S.    WITH    THF.    COUNTRIKS    OF    ORIGIN,    FOR    TEN 

FISCAL   YEARS,   ENDING   JUNE    30. 

From,               1809.                  1000.                  looi.                    1902.                    1903.  1904.                  1905.                    1906.                 1907-                     1908. 

France    $81,862                $98,599              $121,217              $110,850              $129,632  $167,911              $332,250              $720,276              $825,399                $539,48o 

r.crmanv    .06.161                163.942                182,442                197,608                308.551  427.917                827,452                960.086             1.028.746                  737,278 

Great   Britain.    178,788                 291.647                 150.097                  113.589                  132,^68  117.709                 115.^98                  124.798                 193.468                  333,543 

Other    12,498                    9.900                  24.907                  27.709                  95. 021  108.025                114,064                187.254                215,169                 346,289 

Total    $378,209             $564,088              $478,663              $449,756              $665,972  $821,562           $1,389,064           $1,992,413           $2,262,782            $1,956,590 
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News    of    the   American    Rubber    Trade. 


APSLEY  RU3BEK  CO.   BUSY. 

THE  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  were  re- 
ported as  working  at  full  ticket,  and  not  likely  to 
shut  down  for  inventory  and  repairs.  The  Hon.  L.  D. 
Apsley,  president  of  the  company,  has  been  lately  in  the  West, 
going  as  far  as  Seattle,  where  are  the  coast  headquarters  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Co.,  of  which  he  is  also 
president.  The  Rubber  Manufacturing  and  Distributing  Co.  have 
organized  a  fine  display  at  the  Glove  and  Leather  Market  Fair, 
in  Chicago. 

STAMFORD  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Daily  Advocate  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  issued  recently 
a  triennial  industrial  edition  which  is  not  only  a  most  creditable 
publication,  but  makes  a  good  showing  for  the  leading  industries 
of  Stamford.  The  rubber  branch  is  represented  by  The  Stam- 
ford Rubber  Supply  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubber  substitutes, 
and  The  Atlantic  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  The  Rutherford 
Wheel  Co.,  manufacturers  of  steel  wheels  for  automobiles,  are 
also  located  in  Stamford,  and  a  considerable  business  is  done 
in  that  city  in  automobile  tires. 

CONSUMERS'    RUBBER    CO.    ENLARGING. 

The  growth  of  business  of  the  Consumers  Rubber  Co.  (Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island)  has  led  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Terrence  McCarty, 
to  purchase  additional  ground  adjacent  to  the  property,  on  which 
he  intends  erecting  a  new  building  for  factory  purposes.  The 
wire  insulating  plant  is  to  be  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  meeting 
the  demand  for  larger-sized  insulated  cables  than  have  been 
made  at  this  plant  hitherto.  The  footwear  factory  has  been  pro- 
ducing 2,400  pairs  daily  of  late. 

WE3TINGH0USE   ELECTRIC   PROFITS. 

Thl  annual  report  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1909,  points  out  that 
the  affairs  of  the  company  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  December  5,  1908.  Manufacturing  operations  were  car- 
ried on  under  the  receivership  without  cessation,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Gross  earnings  were  $20,606,592.04,  against 
$34,175,548  two  years  previous.  The  net  manufacturing  profits 
were  $650,783.53,  and  other  income  (from  royalties,  etc.)  brought 
the  total  income  to  $1,966,258.65.  Deducting  interest,  and 
$5i3>3i6.l4  for  depreciation  of  plant,  there  was,  instead  of  a  net 
income,  a  deficit  of  $918,682.91.  The  report  says:  "While  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  company 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  has  not  yet  nearly  reached 
normal  proportions,  although  the  outlook  and  inquiries  indicate 
that  in  the  near  future  the  full  capacity  of  your  various  works 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  demand."  The  financial  report 
states  the  surplus  on  March  31,  1909,  at  $8,980,324.69,  against 
$12,595,151-67  March  31,  1907. 

IMPROVED   ACTIVITY    OF    GENERAL    ELECTRIC. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  were  reported  early  in  the  last  month 
to  be  giving  employment  to  about  25,000  persons.  At  the  high 
point  of  the  company's  business  in  1907  the  number  of  employes 
had  reached  about  31,000,  but  following  the  depression  the  figure 
fell  to  about  19.000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  employes 
has  been  gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  slow  but  constant  im- 
provement in  sale.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  employes 
will  be  increased  to  30,000  within  a  year. 

AMERICAN    MOTOR    CABS. 

The  India-Rnbber  Journal  says :  "We  learn  that  our  American 
cousins  are  about  to  place  upon  the  roads  in  the  chief  cities  in 
the  States,  motor  cabs  of  home  manufacture,  which  will  mean 
increased  demand  for  rubber  tires,  which  at  the  lowest  computa- 


tion means  20s.  a  week  per  vehicle  for  tires  alone — £52  a  year. 
A  similar  development  is  also  expected  in  the  old  country  in 
other  towns,  so  that  there  should  be  a  big  increase  in  the  demand 
for  tires  and  a  similar  increased  consumption  of  rubber." 

UNITED    STATES    RUBBER   CO.'S   ISSUES. 

Transactions   on   the   New   York   Stock   E.xchange   for    four 
weeks,   ending  August  21  : 

Common   Stock.  $25,000,000. 

[Less    $1,334,000    in    treasury    of    a    subsidiary    company.] 
Last    Dividend,    April    30,    1900 — 1^. 
Week  July  31. .. .     Sales     3,700  shares     High     42         Low     38;4 
Week  August     7.     Sales  31,220  shares     High     47}/^     Low     42 
Week  August  14.     Sales  48,525  shares     High     53         Low     45 
Week  August  21.     Sales  65,743  shares     High     57.)^     Low     50 
For  the   year — High,   57^,  Aug.    19;   Low,  27,   Feb.  24. 
Last    year — High,    37J4:    Low,    i7j^. 

First    Preferred    Stock,   $36,263,000. 

Last    Dividend,    July    31,    1909 — 2%. 

Week  July  31....     Sales    2,250  shares     High  117  Low  n6j4 

Week  August     7.     Sales    6,170  shares     High  119  Low  117 

Week  August  14.     Sales  10.620  shares     High  I20j4  Low  117 

Week  August  21.     Sales     5,070  shares     High  I20'4  Low  Ii8j4 

For   the   year — High,    i2oJ4,    Aug.    14;    Low,    98,   Jan.    29. 

Last   year — High,    108;    Low,    76. 

Second    Preferred    Stock,   $9,965,000. 

Last    dividend,    July    31,     1909 — i  ^%. 

Week  July  31. .. .  Sales  410  shares  High  8354  Low  83 

Week  August    7.  Sales  6.245  shares  High  87  Low  84 

Week  August  14.  Sales  4,935  shares  High  88}^  Low  86 

Week  August  21.  Sales  2,150  shares  High  88J4  Low  8654 

For    the    year — High,    88j/^,    Aug.    14;    Low,    67j^,    Feb.    25. 
Last  year — High,   755^;    Low,   42. 

Six  Per  Cent.  Certificates,  $20,000,000. 

[$15,000,000    issued.] 

Week    July  31....     Sales  27  certs.     High  10554  Low  105K 

Week    August     7.     Sales         78  certs.     High  105^  Low  105 

Week    August  14.     Sales         zy  certs.     High  losYz  Low  105 

Week    August  21.     Sales         75  certs.     High  105^  Low  104J4 


The  New  York  American's  review  of  Wall  Street  for  the 
week  ending  August  21,  a  period  of  much  activity  in  stocks, 
says :  "One  stock  strong  throughout  the  excitement  was  United 
States  Rubber  common.  This  stock  is  to  get  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  the  initial  payment  to  be  announced  in 
October,  at  the  latest,  and  perhaps  at  the  regular  meeting  to  be 
held  September  16.  There  is  a  party  of  directors  opposed  to 
this  dividend,  but  it  is  suspected  that  they  have  sold  out  their 
shares  and  would  like  to  repurchase  before  the  action  that  the 
most  influential  directors  have  announced  will  be  taken." 

On  the  contrary,  the  Boston  News  Bureau  reports :  "A 
leading  director  of  the  company  says :  'The  matter  of  starting 
dividends  on  the  $25,000,000  common,  this  year  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  board  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  It  is  en- 
tirely too  early  to  talk  common  dividends.  We  have  had  a  good 
year  and  arc  earning  a  substantial  surplus  for  the  common,  but 
directors  will  go  slow  in  paying  out  these  earnings  as  dividends 
when  they  can  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in  the  property.' 

"The  nearness  of  dividends  on  Rubber  common  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  continuance  of  good  earnings.  With  another 
year  as  good  as  the  one  through  which  the  company  is  now 
passing  common  dividends  would  be  fairly  certain,  and  if  the 
outlook  favored  a  third  year  of  substantial  earnings,  would  be 
practically  assured." 

The  latest  quotations  are  5l!4  for  common  and  iiS]^  for 
first   preferred. 
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KORGAN  &  WRIGHT  BRANCHES. 

Morgan  &  Wright  (Detroit,  Micliigan),  who  have  been  repre- 
sented at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  the  Alexander-Seewald  Co.,  have 
opened  a  branch  at  No.  50  North  Pryor  street,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Herbert  Starnes,  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  the 
company,  who  has  acted  as  their  representative  in  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  for  several  years. 
The  Morgan  &  Wright  branch  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  on 
September  i  removes  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  No.  1108 
South  Main  street,  where  they  will  have  better  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  trade. 

PLYMOirrH  RUBBER  CO.— FACTORY   EXTENSION. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  are  building  an  addition  to  their 
factory  at  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  business,  as  a  temporary  means  of  taking  care  of  their  orders. 
They  will,  however,  soon  start  erecting  new  factory  buildings 
on  their  property  recently  purchased  at  Canton,  Massachusetts 
[see  The  Indi.\  RunnER  World,  July  i,  1909 — ^page  367],  where 
they  have  over  70  acres  of  land,  several  hundred  horse  power 
in  water,  and  superior  facilities  for  shipment  by  rail.  The  com- 
pany are  doing  a  large  amount  of  business  in  high-grade  single 
and  double  textile  goods,  producing  some  of  the  very  best  re- 
sults in  feather-weight  waterproof  work. 

NEW   RUBBER   CEMENT   BUSINESS. 

Paul  V.^N  Cleef  has  started  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
cements  at  No.  1 145  Seventy-sixth  street,  Chicago.  On  July  i 
he  purchased  the  rubber  cement  plant  of  Eugene  Arnstein,  Inc., 
in  bankruptcy  [see  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  i,  1909 — 
page  366].  Mr.  Van  Cleef  was  formerly  the  superintendent  and 
chemist  of  the  Arnstein  factory,  most  of  the  equipment  of  which 
he  has  removed  to  the  premises  above  mentioned.  He  has 
secured  the  right  to  use  the  Arnstein  brands  for  cements  for  the 
shoe   factory  and  shoe  findings  departments. 

NEW   YORK   TAXICAB   RESULTS. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Taxicab  Co., 
Limited  (London,  June  29),  the  chairman  stated  that  the  gross 
operating  profit  of  the  New  York  taxicab  service  during  the 
year  1908  had  been  £42,000,  in  spite  of  various  untoward  circum- 
stances. The  loss  estimated  to  have  been  sustained  through  the 
strike  of  the  employes  was  £50,000.  The  failure  of  their  bankers 
caused  a  direct  loss  of  £17,000,  besides  causing  temporary  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  the  com- 
pany have  not  yet  increased  the  number  of  cabs  to  700 — the 
number  planned.  The  garage  recently  completed  for  the  com- 
pany in  New  York  cost   £80,000. 

MOTORING   ACCIDENT   TO    MR.    WATSON. 

The  near  escape  of  Mr.  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  American 
rubber  trade,  from  a  serious  fate  while  motoring  in  France,  was 
the  subject  of  a  cable  dispatch  in  tlic  New  York  A)ncrican  of 
August  15.    It  said : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  were  touring  through  the  south  of 
France.  Between  Toulouse  and  Villcfranche,  while  descending  a 
steep  hill  with  a  precipice  on  either  side,  the  steering  gear  of 
the  machine  broke  and  the  brakes  refused  to  work.  Fortunately, 
for  them,  the  machine  kept  on  a  straight  line,  then  it  swerved 
and  when  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  and  just  as  it  was  dashing 
over  the  side  into  certain  destruction,  the  front  wheel  was  caught 
by  the  dustpan  and  the  car  stopped.  It  was  a  most  miraculous 
escape.  The  occupants  were  shaken  up  and  frightened,  but 
uninjured." 

Mr.  Watson  is  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  and  of  the 
General  Rubber  Co. 

8T.   PAUL   TROPICAL  DEVELOPMENT   CO. 

The  Stale  Journal,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  publishes  a  report  on 
a   visit   of   several   citizens   of  that   place,   who   are   investors   in 


this  company,  to  the  company's  plantation  "Rosario,"  on  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico.  They  formed  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  growth  of  the  rubber  and  cacao.  The  company 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  and  its  head  office 
is  at  St.   Paul,  Minnesota. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  September  15,  1909,  to  stockholders  of  record  September 
4.  A  semi-annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share  on  the  preferred 
stock  was  payable  June   15. 

The  Jenkins  Rubber  Co.  (Elizabeth,  New  Jersey),  arc  putting 
in  some  new  boilers  and  making  other  improvements  at  their 
factory,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  business  of  Jenkins  Brothers 
(New  York),  manufacturers  of  packings. 

Hugo  Michaelsen,  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  who  has  done 
an  important  business  with  the  rubber  trade  on  the  continent  in 
supplying  manufacturers  with  raw  materials,  is  opening  a  branch 
ofiice  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Michaelsen  will  be  visiting  the  United  States 
this  month  and  may  be  communicated  with  in  care  of  M.  Rut- 
tcnau,  No.  24  Stone  street,  New  York. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Lockh.\rt,  chairman  of  W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited, 
rubber  manufacturers,  at  St.  Mary's  Mills,  Leicester,  England, 
and  a  director  in  The  India-Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
was  a  visitor  to  the  United  States  during  the  month. 

Mr.  George  M.  AUerton,  of  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut),  who  was  recently  seriously  ill,  at  last  ac- 
counts was  recovering  satisfactorily  and  hoped  speedily  to  re- 
sume business. 


DR.  PINTO'S  SMOKELESS  RUBBER. 


D  UBBER  obtained  by  the  smokeless  prosess  of  Dr.  Carlos  de 
*  *■  Cerqueira  Pinto,  of  Para  [see  The  India  Rubber  World, 
.August  I,  1909 — page  396],  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of 
niaiuifacturers  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  month,  and 
without  exception  with  favorable  results.  The  samples  have  not 
always  been  large  enough  to  admit  of  absolutely  conclusive  re- 
ports, but  a  statement  from  the  laboratory  of  a  leading  mechanical 
goods  factory  indicates  the  high  degree  of  tensile  strength  for  the 
Para  rubber  cured  by  this  process.  A  report  from  a  druggists' 
sundries  factory  says  "From  indications,  it  would  appear  that  the 
coagulating  agent  used  does  not  injure  the  rubber  in  any  way, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  color  is  certainly  improved."  All  re- 
ports refer  to  the  excellent  appearance  and  quality  of  caucho 
treated  by  Dr.  Pinto's  process,  as  compared  with  caucho  pre- 
pared previously  under  any  system. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


A  Crise  .\mazonica  e  a  Rorracha.   ^909.     2a  Rdicao  Rcvista  e   .\uRmcntada. 
[Byl   J.   A.   Mendes.      Pai.i.      1909.      [Paper.     8vo.      Ppf.   208    +    tables.] 

HP  HIS  book  opens  with  correspondence  between  the  governor  of 

•'•       Para  and  the  president  of  the  Brazilian  republic,  and  of  the 

Para    commercial    association    with    the    latter,    relative    to    the 

mission  of  Mr.  Mendes,  a  Para  merchant,  to  the  national  capital. 

He   had   in   view   the  creation   at   Rio   of  a   greater   interest   in 

.'\niazonian  affairs,  and  particularly  the  adoption  of  measures  for 

the  benefit  of  the  rubber  production.     In  support  of  the  measures 

he   urged,    Mr.    Mendes    wrote   for   the   newspapers   a   series   of 

articles  on  the  rubber  interest,  which  are  here  compiled,  together 

with   the  most  complete   statistics   of  recent   rubber  production, 

prices,  and  other  details  regarding  the  trade  in  Amazon  rubber 

that  have  yet  been  published.    The  work  of  Mr.  Mendes  proved 

influential,  in  respect  both  of  the  creation  of  new  banking  facilities 

cm  tlic  .\mazon  and  the  adoption  of  laws  for  the  encouragement 

of  direct  exports  of  rubber  by  producers. 
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*'The  Father  of  the   Bicycle." 


THERE  is  no  question  that  the  giving  of  a  practical  jliapc  to 
the  bicycle  afforded  the  most  definite  impetus  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pneumatic  tire  ever  received.  There  had 
been  pneumatic  tires  and  there  had  been  bicycles  years  before 
Albert  Augustus  Pope  began  his  business  career,  but  neither 
had  been  developed  into  a  commercial  success,  and  it  may  be 
claimed  for  this  gentleman  that  to  no  one  else  in  any  country  is 
so  much  credit  due  for  giving  the  bicycle  a  practical  shape  or  for 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  tire  that  would  make  the  use 
of  the  bicycle  popular.  Xot  only  this,  but  in  America  he  was  the 
original  apostle  of  good  roads,  rightly  holding  that  before  he 
could  build  up  a  great  business  in  bicycles — and  he  did  live  to 
build  up  the  greatest  in  the  world — there  must  be  a  sy-tcm  of 
roads  over  which  bicycles  could  be  run.  The  missionary  work- 
he  performed  in  the  interest  of  roads,  at  a  great  cost  of  personal 
effort,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune,  not  only  promoted 
bicycling,  but  is  to-day  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  such  users  of 
American  highways  as  still  employ 
horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Albert  Augustus  Pope  was  born 
September  20.  1843,  in  Brookline,  near 
Boston.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
found  him  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
shoe  and  leather  trade.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry  in  which  he  was  speed- 
ily promoted  for  efficiency,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  he  received  as  a  reward  for 
"gallant  conduct"  the  brevet  title  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Shortly  afterward  he 
was  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  Boston  in  shoe  manufacturers' 
supplies  and  kindred  goods.  At  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  E.xhibition,  in 
1876,  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to 
the  bicycle  by  seeing  one  of  English 
make — the  kind  with  the  great  high 
wheel  in  front.  He  at  once  learned  to 
ride  and  took  on  the  importation  of  these 
machines,  but  in  1877  '1^  'latl  a  bicycle 
built  at  the  cost  of  $313,  the  first  built 
in  America,  and  the  forerunner  in  the 
very  great  business  in  bicycles  done  by 
Colonel  Pope. 

In  1876  he  had  organized  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  deal 
in  small  patented  articles.  It  was  soon  to  devote  its  interest  ex- 
clusively to  bicycles.  In  1878  the  company  gave  an  order  for 
bicycles  to  a  sewing  machine  company  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, and  soon  beame  the  largest  customer  of  the  latter,  finally 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  factory.  The  Pope  Manufacturing 
Co.  acquired  the  various  patents  on  bicycles  which  speedily  came 
into  existence,  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  monopolizing  the  in- 
dustry as  to  rendering  himself  independent  of  others. 

The  liberal  policy  of  Colonel  Pope  is  illustrated  by  his  issuing 
licenses  under  his  patents  to  all  reputable  concerns  engaged  in 
the  same  industry.  His  work  in  the  cause  of  good  roads  likewise 
benefited  his  competitors  as  well  as  himself.  Likewise  the  whole 
trade  was  benefited  by  a  bicycle  journal  which  he  founded  at 
a  heavy  cost.  Always  disposed  toward  a  policy  of  independence, 
Colonel  Pope  insisted  upon  the  control  of  every  item  of  pro- 
duction of  the  bicycle,  an  illustration  of  which  was  his  purchase 
of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  originally  devoted  to  another 
branch  of  production,  but  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  de- 
voted exclusively  to   rubber  tires. 


'1  he  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  took  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Bicycle  Co..  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1899. 
with  $80,000,000  capital  authorized,  Colonel  Pope  becoming  a 
director.  In  the  declining  popularity  of  the  bicycle  which  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  years  The  American  Bicycle  Co.  went  into 
liquidation,  after  which  Colonel  Pope  organized  a  new  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  and  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  failed  concern. 
He  labored  hard  to  restore  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle,  but  finally 
his  company  devoted  itself  more  largely  to  automobiles. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  bj'  the  way,  that  Colonel  Pope  was  a  pioneer 
in  automobiles  as  well  as  in  bicycles.  The  automobile  in  America 
had  little  serious  attention  until  a  motor  carriage  department  was 
organized  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  first  product  being 
an  electric  vehicle  illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  June 
ID,  1897  (page  249),  under  the  heading  "Practical  Introduction 
of  the  Horseless  Carriage." 

Much  of  Colonel  Pope's  personal  fortune  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  .American  Bicycle  Co.  But  he  addressed  himself 
bravely  to  turning  its  eflfects  to  account, 
and  although  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Co.  were  obliged  to  apply  for  a  receiver- 
ship in  August,  1907 — at  the  beginning  of 
tlic  general  financial  depression — all  the 
creditors  were  paid  in  full,  and  the  com- 
pany was  reorganized  on  a  sound  basis. 
Colonel  Pope  was  in  failing  health  for 
a  considerable  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  August  10,  at  his 
liome  at  Cohasset,  Massachusetts. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  resi- 
dence and  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in 
Boston,  the  latter  being  attended  by 
members,  military  and  civic  organizations 
and  a  large  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens. The  service  was  of  a  semi-military 
nature.  The  interment  was  at  Forest 
Hills  cemetery. 

Colonel   Pope  married,   September  20, 

1871,    Miss    Abby    Linder,    of    Newton, 

Massachusetts,   who   survives   him,   with 

three   sons   and   a   daughter.     They   are 

Albert   L.    Pope,   now   president   of   the 

Pope  company ;   Harold  L.  Pope,  Ralph 

L.  Pope  and  Mrs.  Freeman  L.  Hinckley. 

Colonel  Pope  was  a  director  in  several  banks  and  a  member  of 

various  other  institutions — business,  social,  scientific,  and  so  on. 

He  had  served  in  the  city  councils  of  Boston  and  Newton. 

The  value  of  Colonel  Pope's  estate  was  not  stated  at  the  filing 
of  his  will  for  probate  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  on  August  14, 
but  it  is  estimated  at  more  than  $2,000,000.  There  are  fourteen 
bequests  of  public  or  philanthropic  character,  disposing  of  shares 
in  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  the  par  value  of  $21,000.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  widow  of  an  annuity  of  $12,000  for  life, 
together  with  liberal  bequests  to  the  descendant's  sisters  and 
various  other  relatives. 

The  duties  of  the  receivers  of  the  old  Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 
ceased  on  .August  3,  when  the  last  formality  was  concluded  in  the 
New  Jersey  court  and  the  receivers  were  discharged  from  further 
responsibility.  The  new,  reorganized  Pope  Manufacturing  Co., 
however,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Pope  factories  and 
property  for  several  months. 


Late  Albert  A.  Porn. 


Two  New  Yorkers,  while  engaged  in  pumping  up  a  deflated 
automobile  tire,  are  mentioned  as  each  having  had  an  arm 
fractured  as  a  result  of  the  tire  explosion. 


Sepiember  I,  1909.^ 
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FISHER   PROCESS   RUBBER. 


npilE  I'islKT  Process  Rubber  Co..  incorporated  August  4,  1909, 
*■  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  $100,000  capital,  has  been 
formed  for  acquiring  a  cliemical  process  for  the  preservation  of 
rubber  latex  for  any  period  desired  and  for  its  coagulation  when- 
ever convenient.  The  inventor  of  the  process  is  Mr.  William 
Fisher,  a  German  chemist,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  rub- 
ber countries  of  .\merica  and  .Asia.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Fisher 
that  by  the  use  of  his  process  a  given  amount  of  late.x  will  yield 
more  rubber,  and  rubber  of  a  better  average  quality,  and  there- 
fore salable  at  a  higher  price,  than  is  possible  under  ;iiiy  dtluT 


treatment.     .Mr.  Fisher  also  has  devoted  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ini|)roved  tapping  tool. 


Mn  .\.  II.  .\i.iiE.N,  president  of  the  New  York-Commercial  Co., 
spent  part  of  tlie  summer  in  Europe.  The  rubber  business  of 
.Mr.  .Mden  at  I'ara  and  Manaos  has  been  formed  into  Aldebert 
1!.  .Mden.   Limited,  registered  in  London   with  iioo.ooo  capital. 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts),  claim 
to  have  made  the  largest  tires  ever  built  for  an  automobile — rear 
tires  40  X  6  inches.  The  front  tires  for  llic  same  machine  were 
40  X  5  inches. 


Review    of    the    Crude    Rubber    Market. 


WIIIL1-"  prices  have  declined  sharply  since  our  last  quotations, 
tliey  are  still  at  a  very  higli  level,  and  the  market  closed 
lirni  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  fact,  closing  prices  were 
higher  at  the  close  than  a  few  days  earlier.  Receipts  have  been 
taken  promptly.  The  decline  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
tire  manufacturers  having  covered  their  wants  pretty  fully,  they 
had  retired  from  the  market  for  the  time  being;  besides  the 
period  of  non-arrivals  at  Para  is  constantly  shortening,  with  the 
approach  of  the  crop  season. 

.At  the  monthly  sale  at  .\ntwerp  un  .\ugust  27  about  500  tons 
found  buyers  at  very  firm  prices,  which  is  more  signit'icant  in 
view  of  this  having  been  a  large  sale. 

Following  are  the  quotations  at  New  York  for  Para  grades, 
one  year  ago,  one  montli  ago,  and  .August  30 — the  current  date: 


P.\R.\. 

Islands,  fuic,  new. 


Sept.  I, '08. 

89(ft  90 

Islands,  line,  old none  here 

Upriver.  fine,  new 95@  96 

Upriver,  fine,  old 981?;  100 

Islands,  coarse,  new 43(?(   44 

Islands,  coarse,  old none  liere 

Upriver.  coarse,  new 68^1;  69 

Upriver,  coarse,  old 69fr(i  70 

Cameta   

Caucho  I  Peruvian),  ball...  6i(ai  62 

Caucho  (Peruvian),  sheet..  50W  51 
Ceylon     ( Plantation),    fine 

sheet   I03f'7  104 


.African.  Sept.  i,'o8. 

Lopori  ball,  prime 8o(a   81 

Popori  strip,  prime 62({l;  63 

.Aruwimi    

Upper  Congo  ball,  red 

Tkelemba   none  here 

Sierra  I-eone.  ist  quality...  78®  So 

Massai,  red  78(n'.  80 

Saudon  niggers 54(S   55 

Cameroon  l)all  48(aj  49 

Benguela   ^iV^C'i  44 


Madagascar,  pinky 
.Accra  tlake 


Centrals. 
Esmeralda,  sausage 
Guayaquil,  strip  . . . . 
Nicaragua,  scrap  .  . . 

Panama   

Mexican,  scrap    . .  .  . 

Mexican,  slab   

Mangabeira.  sheet    . 
Guayule  

East  Indian. 

Assam    

Pontianak   

Borneo  


64(0  65 

60@:  61 

44(5  45 

59fa  60 

44''"'  4.S 

59(0;  60 

4f3fa  41 

43@  44 

25@  26 

72(fi  73 

26(0,  27 


Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine 8$ioo 

I.slands.  coarse  2$50o 


Aug.  I,  '09. 
@i8i 
@i8s 
@I95 
@I98 

@  75 
@  78 

@I20 

none  here 
@  92 

@II2 
@  90 

@200 

Aug.  I,  '09. 

@I2S 
@I2iO 

@IIS 
@I23 
@... 
@I2S 
@I2S 

@n8 
@io8 
@  80 
(d  104 
dl  24 

(nl  98 
@  85 
W  97 
(ff  88 
@  98 
@85 
@  66 
@  40 

9S@  96 
(g    4M 
@  40 


Aug.30. 
fa  1 68 

(a  17s 
(gijgn 

none  here 
@  64 
@  75 
@ii3 

none  here 
@83 
(5)105 
@  86 

©192 

Aug.  30 
(a  120 
(ffiii8 
(glOO 
(5)120 

@... 

@I23 
@I23 

(giio 
@I05 

@  80 

(5)102 

(g  24 

@  95 
@  78 
@  95 
@  83 
@  95 
@  80 
@  66 
@  45 

95@  96 

@4?<t 
@  40 

Per  Kilo. 


Upriver. 
L'priver. 
ICxchange   15  s/32(/. 


Inie. . . 
coarse 


Late  P;ira  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine    8$700      I'priver,  fine  . .  . 

Lslands,  coarse  3$20O      Upriver,  coarse 

New  Yoric  Rubber  Prices  for  July  (New 

1909.  igo8. 

Upriver,    fine    i. 50/0)1.95  ,91(3.96 

Upriver,    cnar.se    l.0S@l.2o  .64@.67 

Islands,     tine     l.4i(S'l.84  .83@.88 

Islands,   coai-.sc    7o(3)   .75  .42^.46 

t'anicta     So'«  .   92  -52^  .55 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Cau 

New  York. 
Fine  and  Total 

Medium.    Coarse.       1909. 

Stocks.  June  30 tons    203  1S9    =      392 

Arrivals,  July  379         244    =      623 


Per  Kilo. 

io$6oo 

8$7O0 

Rubber). 

1907. 

i.o8@i.i5 
.86  @  .90 

i.04@i.o8 
.61  @  .64 
.70®   .71 


cho). 


Total  Total 

1908.  1907. 

347  303 

1350  695 


Aggregating 582  433 

Deliveries,  July 459  326 


1015 
785 


1697 
141 1 


998 
708 


Stocks,  July  31 123 


Stocks,    June    30. 
.Arrivals.    July  .  . . 


.  Jons 


Aggregating 
Deliveries,  Jul 


107 

Par.\. 

1909.  1908. 

245   373 

760  1080 


230 


1907. 

170 

1090 


286    290 

England. 

1909.  1908.  T907. 

320  1235   950 

550   376   525 


1005  1453  1260 
455  1203  1095 


870  161 1  1475 
625  1411   800 


24s 


67s 


1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1,300 

1,922 

1,659 

760 

1,080 

1,090 

3.^0 

240 

230 

none 

270 

109 

275 

355 

420 

Slocks,  July  31 550      250       165 

World's  visible  supply,  July  31 tons 

Para  receipts,  July  I  to  July  31 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates.... 
-Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States.  July  31 
-Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  July  31.... 

Liverpool. 

Wii.i.ivM  Wright  &  Co.  report  [.August  3]  : 

Fine  Parii. — Record  prices,  record  sales,  and  a  record  gamble  fitly  de- 
scribe tliis  month's  market.  The  unprecedented  advance  of  2S.  per  pound 
has,  we  think.  Iieen  almost  entirely  due  to  speculation,  pr.actically  amount- 
inn  to  a  reckless  speculation  of  the  Wall  street  type,  but  we  would  reinind 
such  speculators  that  there  is  a  process  known  as  "going  to  the  wall,"  as 
well  as  one  emanating  from  it,  and  that  the  former  is.  generally  speaking 
the  ultimate  goal  of  such  ventures.  No  nation,  least  of  all  j\inerica,  has  a 
commercial  reputation  for  philanthropy,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
manufacturers  there  are  buying  rubber  which  they  cannot  use  until  Nov- 
ember or  December,  at  is.  91/.  to  2s.  per  pounil  more  than  they  might 
reasonably  expect  to  get  it  by  waiting.     Such  rash   speculation  is  bound  to 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

Late  New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots,  per  ]xiund — show  an  advance  since  last  month : 

Old  rub!)er  hoots  and  shoes— domestic io?'^(S/ii 

Old   rubber  boots  and  shoes— foreign ioJ^@io^ 

Pneumatic  bicycle  tires   6^@ 

.Automoliile  tires   6%(S)  7 

Solid  rulilier  ua.iron  and  carriage  tires 9    @  9'-^ 

White  trimmed  rubber 10     (gll 

Heavv  black  rubber 6'A&>  6J4 

-Air  brake  hose 4^@  454 

Garden  hose  3     @  3^ 

Fire  and  large  hose 3'A@  S'A 

-Matting    2     @  sV* 
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seriously  affect  the  rubber  industry;  a  continuance  of  present  prices  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  closing  down  of  some  factories  and  a  serious  cur- 
tailment in  others.  In  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  it  is  high  time 
"a  halt"  was  called,  and  we  can  only  counsel  manufacturers  under  present 
conditions  to  use  as  little  rubber  as  possible.  For  the  first  week  of  the 
month  there  was  a  firm  and  steady  market;  subsequently,  for  reasons  given 
above,  an  excited  market  prevailed,  with  a  series  of  rapid  advances  in 
prices,  culminating  in  Ss.  6d.  [=  $2.06.8]  being  paid  for  near  and  6s.  lod. 
i=   $r.66.]    for  January-February. 


United  States  Imports  of  Crude  Rubber. 

Official  Figures  (Fiscal  Ye.\r  Ending  June 


From  1906-07. 

United  Kingdom pounds  9,893,471 

Germany  4,730,257 

Other  Europe 9,381,326 

Central  America  and  British 

H"ondiira.<i    1,194,249 

Mexico    7,175.097 

Brazil  40,286,751 

Other   South  America 2,036,962 

East  Indies 2,234,654 

Other   Countries    31,071 


1907-08. 
6,809,622 
2,821,194 
6,883,473 

992,198 

9,269,443 

32,645,173 

1,537,887 

1,237,487 

36,683 


30). 

1908-09. 
12,825,192 
4,503,286 
7,598,809 

861,636 

15,460,365 

43,993.670 

1,964,114 

1,127,686 

25,137 


Total    pounds  76.963,838      62.233.160        88,359,895 

Import  value $58,919,981     $36,613,185      $61,709,723 

Av.  per  pound 76.5  cents.      58.8  cents.      69.8  cents. 

[Note. — The  extreme  advance  in  crude  rubber  developed  too  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  to  bring  up  the  average  invoice  values  to  a  figure  as  high  as 
prevaileid  two  years  before.  Another  factor  in  keeping  down  the  import 
cost  is  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  of  guayule  rubber.  The  average 
invoice  value  of  all  rubber  imported  during  June,  1909,  was  81.7  cents, 
against   56.2   cents  in  June,    1907.] 

Other  United  States  Imports. 

1906-07.  1907-08.  1908-og. 

Balata    pounds.     565.396  584,552  1,157,018 

Gutta-percha    546.890  188,610  252,559 

Waste   rubber 29  335,193  16,331,035  20.468,526 

Gutta-jelulong 28,437,660  22,803,303  24,826,296 

Antm)erp. 

.Another  important  advance  in  the  price  of  caoutchouc  occurred 
at  the  sale  in  Antwerp  on  July  29.  This  was  inevitable  after 
the  fantastic  rise  of  nearly  28  per  cent,  in  the  Para  less  than  a 
month  before.  The  greater  part  of  the  lots  offered  at  Antwerp 
were  sold  at  an  average  increase  of  1.16  francs — i.  e.,  11.45  per 
cent.  The  prices  paid  are  better  than  ever  before  realized. 
Plantation  caoutchouc  is  the  most  sought  after,  bringing  as  much 
as  23.65  francs  a  kilogram   ($2.07  per  pound),  that  is,  as  much 


as  the  Para,  which  it  equals  in  quality,  if  it  does  not  surpass  it. 
The  good  Congo  varieties  also  bring  very  satisfactory  prices : 
14.32  francs  for  the  Upper  Congo,  and  for  the  black  Kasai,  and 
5.77  francs  for  the  red  Kasai. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  sale  at  Havre  on  July  27, 
the  varieties  from  the  French  Congo  scored  the  highest  prices  ever 
reached,  especially  the  M'Poko  rubber  ati3.lo  francs,  the  Sangha 
at  13.65  frames,  the  N'Keme  at  12.50  francs,  the  Upper-Oubangji 
at  13.27  francs,  the  N'Goko  Sangha  at  iZ-^yVi  francs,  and  the 
Ekela  at  13.25  francs. 


Rubber  Statistics  for  July. 


Details.  1909. 

Stocks,   May  31.. kilos  476,420 

Arrivals   in   July    ....  529,920 

Congo     sorts 461,506 

Other     sorts 68,414 


Aggregating     1,006,340 

Sales    in    July 481,828 

Stocks,    July     31 524,512 

Arrivals  since  Jan   1..   2,933,424 

Congo  sorts  2,177,715 

Other  sorts  755,709 


1008. 

684,866 

227,202 

172,828 

S4.374 

912,068 
216,517 


1907. 

671,793 

613,064 

559.144 

53,920 

.1,284,857 
353.501 


1906. 

618,834 

328,799 

247.197 

81,602 

947.633 
416,192 


1905. 
582,986 
449.08s 
324,963 
124,122 

;, 032,071 
212,512 


695.551    931,356    531.441    819,559 


2,»33,027 

2.430,364 

402,663 


3,191,798 

2.753.722 

438,076 


3.355.605 

2,560,838 

754.767 


3.210,284 

2.536,030 

674,254 


Sales 


since  Jan   1..  3,004,647   3.144,370   2,918,626   3-559,351   2,932,086 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.'\ 

July  28. — By  the  steamer  Justin,  from   Para: 

Importers.  Fine. 

Poel     &     Arnold     59,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 42,100 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 31,100 

New    York    Commercial    Co.  .  3,200 

Gtneral    Rubber    Co 1,400 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 4,700 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total. 

9,200 

86,200 

5,400= 

159,800 

43,600 

85,700 

1,100 

40.900 

. . .  .= 

73, "00 

23,000 

6,300 

2,100=: 

34.600 

600 

14.500 

300= 

16,^00 

700 

1,300 

•■•■  = 

6,700 

Total    141,500       34.600     192,800         7,800=     376,700 

August    13. — By    the    steamer    Ccaracnse,    from    Manaos    and 
Para: 


Poel     &    Arnold     155,700 

A.   T.    Morse  &   Co 92,400 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn    52,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co...  74.200 

General  Rubber  Co 7,200 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co. 10.000 

C.    P.    dos    Santos 6,100 


15,400 

6,300 

700 

31,900 

300 

1,800 

300 


82,000 
85*300 
83,200 
17,060 
9,900 
2,000 
1,300 


Total    398,100       56,700     280,700 


264,000 
184,000 
136,400 
127,100 
17,400 
13.800 
7.700 

750,400 


PARA    RUBBER    VIA 


EUROPE. 

Pounds. 


July   28.— By   the    CarDiiia:::;Liverpool: 

Poel    &    Arnold     (Fine) 56,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)      27,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    (Coarse) 60,000      143,000 

Aug.  2. — By  the  Fic*orw=Hamburg: 
A.   T.    Morse  &   Co.    (Fine) 22,500 

Aug.    2. — By    the    C^(frt(r=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)     30,000 
A.    T.    Morse    &    Co.     (Coarse)..      11,000       41,000 

Aug.    5. — By    the    r^Mio«iV=London: 
Poel   &    Arnold    (Coarse) 40,000 

Aug.  7. — By  the  Crtm/»aHia=Liverpool: 
Poel   &   Arnold    (Coarse) 22,500 

Aug.    9. — By    the    La/j/aHrf=:Antwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.    (Fine) StSoo 

Aug.    19. — By    the   /4(ra(o=Mollendo: 
New   York   Commercial   Co.    (Fine) 4,500 

OTHER  NEW  YORK  ARRIVALS. 

CENTRALS. 

[•This  sign,  in  connection  with  imports  of  Cen- 
trals, denotes  Guayule  rubber.] 

Pounds. 

July  26.— By  the  El  Z>tfl=:Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican  Rubber  Co..*i25,ooo 
Ed.    Boehringe    *45,ooo  *  170,000 

July  26. — By  the  Larri«^o=Pernambuco: 

A.    D.    Hitch    &    C:o 9.000 

Elmhorst    &    Co 3t5oo        12,500 

July  27. — By  the  iVfaM5a»i//(?=Tampico: 

Ed.   Maurer "80,000 

Poel  &  Arnold    "aoiooo  *ioo,ooo 


July     29. — By     the 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

A.    Santos  &   Co 

Elias  &  Abdoo    , 

Dumarest    Bros 

Hy.    Mann    &    Co 

Pablo,    Calvet    &    Co.    . 
Graham,   Hinkley   Co.    , 


Co/on^=Colon : 


3.500 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


14,500 


July     30. — By     the    AutiUa~T&mpico: 

Ed.    Maurer     *65,ooo 

New  York  Commercial  Co *33, 000 

For  Europe    *4S,ooo  *i43,ooo 

July  31. — By  the  Monterey^^vont^xa.: 

Harburger    5:    Stack    7,000 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 5.500 

A.    Klepstein   &    Co 1,000       13,500 

Aug.   2. — By  the   Ficfo;'(a=Hamburg: 
Geo.    A.    Alden    &    Co 22,500 


Aug,    4. — By    the    7'/ia/M£'5=Colon: 

Maitland,    Coppell    Co 5, 500 

3.000 

2,500 

1,500 

....  1,000 

....  1,000 


Mecke  &  Co 

Branidon    &    Bros 

Manhattan  Rubber  Co. 
Eggers  &  Heinlein  ... 
A.    N.    Rotholz    


14.500 


Aug.  5. — By  the   r'aj(iri=Bahia: 

.\.   Hirsch  &  Co 25,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co 22.500 

Poel    &•   Arnold    22,500 

J.    H.    Rossbach    Bros 18,000 

A.    D.    Hitch    &   Co 1,000       90,000 

Aug.  6. — By  the  AUeghaity=S3.w?ix\\\\^: 

Stanley,   Jordon    &    Co 2,500 

A.     Held     2,000 

Seanz  &  Co 1,500         6,000 

Aug.     5. — By    the    Panama^CoXon: 

Brandon  &  Bros 4,500 

,  G.    Amsinck   &:   Co 4,000 

I  Hirzel.    Feltman    (IJo 2,500 


Hy.  Mann  &  Co.  .  . . 
A.  M.  Capens'  Sons.  . 
American    Trading    Co. 

Mccke   &   Co 

Roldau  &  Van  Sickle. 
A.  Rosenthal  Sons.  .  .  . 
Harburger  &  Stack  .  . . 
De    Lima   &    Cortessa    . 


2,000 

1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
i,ooa 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Aug.  6. — By  the  Aiitilln=!\e\v  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &•  Co 6,000 

Eegers   &■    Heinlein    2,500 

Manhattan    Rubber    Co 1,000 

G.     Amsinck    &    Co 1,000 

Aug.    6. — By    the    .17rrirfH=Mexico: 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co 3,000 

Graham.   Hinkley  Co 2,500 

E.    N.   Lebbals  &   Co 2,000 

Harburger     &     Stack     i  ,000 

American    Trading    Co 1,000 

Aug.   9. — By  the  St.   PflM/=  London: 
Poel    &    Arnold     


Aug.    10. — By   the   )'n»M(ri=Tampico: 

Ed.    Maurer     *70,ooo 

Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co.  *  15,000 
Poel    &    Arnold *i5,ooo 

Aug.    II. — By   the   El   Alba=Ga\veston: 
Continental  &  Mexican   Co 

Aug.    12. —  By    the    Tititoretto^'Raiiia: 

J.   H.  Rossbach  Bros 16,000 

A.   Hirsch   &  Co 1 5,000 


Poel   &  Arnold    11 


,000       42,000 


Aug.    12. — By    the    Ada}icc=Co\on: 

L.   Johnson   &   Co 4,000 

G.     Amsinck    &     Co 4,000 

Hirzel.  Feltman  &  Co 3,000 

Hy.    Mann    &    Co 2,000 

A.    Rosenthal    Sons 3.000 

Mccke    &    Co 1,000 

Dumarest     Bros i  .000 
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RUBBER  FLUX 


><. 


No.  17.  Particularly  adapted  to  softening 
material  for  tubing  machine.  Almost  univer- 
sally used  for  waterproofing  wire. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


No.  48.  For  fluxing  pigments  in  compound- 
ing. A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufacture  of 
moulded  goods  as  it  DOES  NOT  BLOW  UNDER  CURE. 


SltfiMfid^uAeH^fifiankoCG^^ 


SarrAcmr^:. 

WALPOLE  RUBbEH  WORKS  _ 

WALPOLE  VARNISH  WORKS. 

ELiaRIC  INSULATION  LABORATDRT 


J 


THEODORE  HOFELLEA  &  GO. 

BUFFALO,    N.  Y. 


LARGEST     DEALERS     IN 

OLD  RUBBER 


IN     THE     WORLD 


CRUDE 


(MANUFACTURED) 


RUBBER 


la  prehistoric  ages,  scien- 
tists say  the  temperature  of 
the  country  where  "our 
mineral  ruhher,  Maltha 
Hydro-Carhon,"  is  mined 
was  the  same  as  it  is  in  Brazil  to-day,  the  country  producing  the  best  rubber.  Without 
chemical  warrant,  however,  we  make  the  statement  that  this  is  the  reason  a  chemical  analysis 
of  Maltha  Hydro-C'arhon  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Para.  It  is  the  fossilized  rubber  tree 
of  centuries  ago. 

Write  to-dav — now — for  a  free  working  sample  for  it  is  trulv  a  VIRGIN  SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER. 

AMERICAN  WAX  CO.,    -     Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


.    \Nr\ 

MEXICAN   (Guayule)   RUBBER 

I  invite  inquiries  from  manufacturers  on  this  rubber.  Being  the  direct 
representative  of  large  producers,  I  am  in  position  to  quote  on  various 
qualities  for  immediate  and  future  delivery. 


IM 


••CRUDERUB" 


Office, 


46  Cortlandt  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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GUAYU 


Made    by    mechanical    process    only,   of    strictly   fresh    shrub. 

No   chemicals    used. 


The   recognized   Standard,   practically   clean,  containing   less   resin    and 
having  greater   tensile   strength   than   any    other   Guayule. 


Prepared  from  high  grade  "  Parra"  Guayule,  guaranteed  uniform, 
washed  and  dried,  ready  for  use.  Vulcanizes  easily  without  special 
compounding. 

CONTRACTS  MADE  FOR  REGULAR  WEEKLY 
OR  MONTHLY  DELIVERIES 

For  Samples  and  Quotations  apply  to 

ED.    NAURER 

97    Water    St.,      NEW    YORK 

Sole  Representative  of  the  MADERO  interests  in  Mexico, 

Largest    Producers   of    Guayule    Rubber,   Operating   Nine    Factories. 


Mention    The   India    Rubber    World   when    you    -ufrite. 
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Aug.   13. — By  the  Bl  5'»g/o=Galveston : 
Continental-Mexican     Rubber    Co •135,000 

Aug.   13. — By  the  Morro  Caj(/f=:Mexlco: 

Harburper  &   Stack   6,000 

E.    N.    Tibbals    Co 3»ooo 

Graham.   Hinkk*y  Co i.soo 

E.   StoiKer  &  Co 1,000 

J.    W.    Wilson   &   Co 1,000       12,500 

Aug.    16. — By  the  v4rafrtc=:Liverpool: 
Rubber  Import  Co 7,000 

Aug.  16. — By  the  CiWin«a*t=Hamburg: 
J.    II.    Rossbach    Bros 15,000 

Aug.    17- — By    the   Cienfuegos='V Simpicox 

New    York    Commercial    Co '80,000 

Ed.    MauriT    '70,000 

Poel    &    Arnold    *3o,ooo  •180,000 

Aug.    17. — By   the  £xcWjior=New  Orleans: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 3,000 

Manhattan   Rubber   Mfg 1,000         4,000 

Aug.   :9. — By  the  Atrato  =Colombia: 

A.    M.    Capcns'    Sons *  3,000 

r  A.   PauJi  &  Co 1,000 

Kunhardt  &  Co 1,000         5,000 

Aug.    18. — By   the   Siber\a=:>Co\on: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co S.ooo 

A.    Rosenthals'    Sons    7,000 

Piza,     Nephews     Co 5i5oo 

A.   Santos  &  Co 3,000 

Brandon    &    Bros 2,000 

J.  S.  Lambradc  Co 2,000 

Pablo,    Calvct    Co 2,000 

Andeau    Trading    Co 2,000 

Maitland,   Coppcl   Co 1,500 

Hy.    Mann    &    Co 1,000 

Fidanquc    Bros.    Co 1,000       35,000 

Aug.    19. — By  El  PoiO^Galveston: 
Continental-Mexican    Rubber    Co *6s,ooo 

Aug.   20. — By  the  M^:rtco=Frontera : 

Harburgcr    &    Stack    9,000 

E.    N.    Tibbals   &   Co 3,000 

Graham,   Hinklcy  Co i,Soo 

Tropical  Products  Co 1,500 

General  Export  Co 1,000 

A.  Klcpstein  &  Co 1,000        17,000 

AFRICAN. 

Pounds. 
July   23. — By    the   I.(?ttwWHa=Havre: 
Poel  &  Arnold   35»ooo 

July  26. — By  the  C/«vff/fl«rf=Haraburg: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 46,000 

George   \.    Alden    &   Co 17,000 

Poel   &  Arnold    11,500       74.500 

July  26. — By  the  CWf ur=:Liverpool : 

Livescy  &  Co 9,000 

H.    A.    Gould    Co 7,000 

Robinson    &    Co 2,000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 2,000       20,000 

July    27. — By   the   ZtfWa«rf=Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 82,000 

W.   H.    Stiles  &   Co 5.000       87.000 

July    28. — By    the    CaroHMi^LiverpooI: 

Poel    &    .\rnold    120,000 

George  .\.  .Mden  &  Co 22,500 

H.    A.    Gould    Co 4,500     147,000 

July   29. — By   the  Z.ouf.ra=:Lisbon: 
General   Rubber  Co 145,000 

July  29. — By  the  President  Gra«f=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  -Arnold 22,500 

A-    T.    Morse   &    Co 28,000 

General    Rubber   Co 5.500       56,000 

Aug.    2. — By    the    Crrf riV=LiverpW)l : 

Geo.  A.  Alden  &  Co 30,000 

Robinson    &    Co 15.000 

W.   L.  Gough  &  Co 9,000       54,000 

Aug.  2. — -By  the  ^«guj(a=Hamburg: 
Poel    &    Arnold    6,500 

Aug.   3. — By  the  /Cro(?n/tfnrf=Antwerp: 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 37,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 33, 000       70,000 

Aug.    4. — By   the  Hnfco^Lisbon : 
General    Rubber    Co 56,000 

Aug.   6. — By  the  Pennjyfva«ia=Hamburg: 

A.   T.    Morse   &    Co 75, 000 

Muller,Schall   &  Co 22,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000 

Rubber    Trading    Co 15,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 9,000 

W.  L.  Gough  &  Co 2j50o     139.000 

Aug.  7. — By  the  Campa«ia=Liverpool: 

Poel  &   Arnold    28,000 

George  A.    Alden   &  Co 10,000 

Livesey  &  Co 2,500       40,500 

Aug.    9. — By    the    Touraine=^l^^\tc: 
George   A.    Alden    &    Co 22,500 


Aug.  9. — By  the  Ba/fic=Liverpool: 

Raw    Products    Co 4.500 

\V.    L.    Gough    &    Co 4,000 

Rubber   Import  Co 2,000       10,500 

Aug.   9. — By   the  Z,o/'/flHrf=Antwcrp: 

Rubber  Trading  Co 8,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 7,000 

Raw    Products    Co 4.S00 

\V.   II.   Stiles  &  Co 4.S00       24,000 

Aug.     II. — By    the    Cflr»rtaMia=LiverpooI: 

Poel    ^'    Arnold     20,000 

Clco.  A.  Alden  &  Co 3»000 

Robinson    &    Co 2,000       25,000 

Aug.  II. — By  the  w4dria/i'c=London: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500 

Aug.  II. — By  the  /,iHCoZ«=Hamburg: 

Poel   &   Arnold    42,000 

.\.  T.   Morse  &  Co 22,000 

General  Rubber  Co 10,000 

Geo.  A.  .Mden  &  Co s»ooo       79,000 

Aug.    14. — By  the   Ca/iyoriita=Bordeaux: 
General    Rubber   Co 22,500 

.\vG.   16. — -By  the  ^rfl&iV=Liverpool: 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co 20,000 

Rubber  Import  Co 15,000 

W.   L.  Gough  &   Co 2,000       37.000 

Aug.  16. --By  the  Forfcr/and=Antwerp: 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 145,000 

A.    T.    Morse    &   Co 60,000 

Joseph    Cantor    13,500     218,500 

Aug.   18. — By  the  B/iicc/icr=Hamburg: 

A.    T.    Morse  &   Co 30,000 

Pool   &  Arnold    3.000 

Geo.    A.    Alden    &    Co 3.5oo 

Rubber    Trading    Co 5.5oo       42,000 

Aug.    20. — By  the   M<r.rico=Havre: 

Poel   &   Arnold    13,500 

A.   T.    Moise  &  Co 5,500 

C.   P.   Santos   2,000       21,000 

Aug.    21. — By   the    Lorrainf=Havre: 
George  .\.   .Mden   &   Co 25,000 

EAST  INDIAN. 

[^Denotes  p-lantation  rubber.] 

Pounds. 
July  23. — By  the  Lotfi/i^T^Singapore: 

O.  Isenstein  &  Co 80,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5.000       85,000 

July   24. — By  the  Hohenf eh=Co\<im\>o: 

\.   T.    Morse    &    Co *i  1,000 

N.    Y.    Commercial   Co *8,ooo     *i9.ooo 

July  26. — By  the  Mi««c(a»ifea^London: 

General     Rubber    Co *22,5oo 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co *i5.5oo     *38,ooo 

July  28. — By  the   CaroHi'a=^LiverpooI: 
Poel    &    Arnold    7,000 

July   28. — By   the   Minnetonka^London: 
Robinson  &  Co i  s.ooo 

July  28. — By  the   Ocea»tc=:London: 

Poel   &    .Arnold    •38,000 

New  York  Cemmercial  Co *22,5oo 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co *ii,ooo     •71,500 

July  29. — By  the  jHrframaiio^Singapore: 

O.    Isenstein   &  Co 75. 000 

Poel  &  Arnold    13.500 

W.    L.    Gough    &   Co 15.000     103,500 

Aug.   2. — By  the  Pliiladelphia='London: 

Poel    &     Arnold     "22,500 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co ^i  1,500     •34.000 

Aug.    2. — By    the    Buceroi=Colombo: 
A.    T.   Morse   &   Co *ri,5oo 

Aug.     5. — By    the     Teutonic^'Londoti : 
Poel    &    Arnold     '  11,500 

Aug.    5. — By    the   Crostafels=Co\ombo: 
New    York    Commercial    Co *ii,soo 

Aug.    9. — By   the   St.   FauZ=London: 

Poel     &     Arnold     '22,500 

A.    T.    Morse   &    Co *i3.5oo 

General    Rubber    Co •7,000     •43,006 

Aug.   9. — By  the  5'flfju»mi^Singaporc: 

O.    Isenstein    &•    Co 20,000 

Poel    &    Arnold     20,000 

Ctco.    A.    Alden    &    Co 11,500 

Hcabler     &     Co 5.500       57.000 

Aug.    10. — By    the    St.    Patt/=London: 

Poel  &  Arnold    27,000 

Robinson    &    Co 5,000       32,000 

Aug.    12. — By    the    Adriatic='London: 
■  Poel    &    Arnold     '22,500 


Aug.   16. — By  the  /Jra6i»;=Liverpool: 
Rubber    Import   Co 9,000 

Aug.    16. — By  the   H^O£/iHrfo=Singapore: 
Heabler   &    Co 9,000 

Aug.     19. — By    the    3/a;ViriV=London: 

New   York  Commercial  Co *6,ooo 

Poel    &    Arnold *5,oo3     •ii-n^o 

Aug.  21. — By  the  Queen  Marjr=Coloinbo: 
New    York    Commercial    Co *3,5oo 

Gutta-Jelutonc. 
July   23.— Hy  the  Z.(7ic't/H:r=Singapore: 

George   A.    Alden   &   Co 500,000 

Heabler    &    Co 770,000 

Poel   &  Arnold    225,000 

W.   L.   Gough   Co 155,000 

M.   Wcschner  &   Co 85,0001,735,000 

July  29. — By  the  /)(rfro»ia>'o=Singaporc: 

Heabler    &    Co 1 50,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 350,000 

W.    L.    'Gough     Co 110,000 

Poel     &    Arnold     1 10,000 

L.   C.   Hof/kins  Co 100,000 

Winter  &   Smillie    SS.ooo     875,000 

Aug.    9. — By    the    5'afjHma=:Singapore: 

Hcabler  &   Co 400,000 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co 150,000 

Poel     &    Arnold     150,000 

W.     L.     Gough    Co 110,000     810,000 

Aug.    10. — By    the    5"/n'm<?ja=Singapore: 

Heabler     &     Co 225,000 

W.    L.   Gough   Co 200,000 

Poel   &  Arnold    225,000 

L.    C.    Hopkins   Co 50,000     700,000 

Aug.  16. — By  the  fFo£/iHrfc=Singapore: 

Heabler    &    Co 125,000 

PocI    &    Arnold 55,000 

L.   C.    Ilopkins  Co 70,000     250,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Pounds. 

July    29. — By   the   President   GroHf— Hamburg: 
E.    Oppenheim    75. 000 

July   29. — By  the   Indramayo—Sm%z^oi^\ 
Otto    Isenstein   &    Co 34.000 

Aug.    3. — By    the    Minnewaska^London: 
Heabler   &    Co 13.S00 

Aug.     9. — By    the     Ba//ic=Liverpool : 
Earle    Bros 11,500 

Aug.    9. — By    the    5'nf5iimfl.=Singapore: 
Heabler    &    Co 5.5oo 

Aug.    16. — By   the   .Vi»n!ca/?o/ij=:London; 
Heabler    &    Co 22,500 

Aug.    18. — By    the  B/uec/t^r=Hamburg: 

E.     Oppenheim     2,500 

Balata. 

Jfi-v   2-j. — By   the   Co/»/'(7HaMic=Demerara : 

Ed.      Maurcr      2,500 

Miildlcton    &   Co 2,000         4.500 

July     30. — By     the     Grcnada=TT\rnd2id: 
Frame    &    Co 2.500 

August   3. —  By   the  5tira7tWfa=Surinam: 

Frame    &   Co 3.500 

Ed.    Maurer    2,500 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co 1,000  7,000 

Aug.   10. — By  the  .S'iiruirtme=Dcmerara: 
Ed.    Maurer    2.500 

Aug.    17. — By    the    GHiaHa=Demerara: 
George    A.    Alden    &    Co 8.000 

Aug.    17. — By    the    Marou*yc~Tx\r\\dzd: 

Ed.     Maurer    2,000 

Middleton    &     Co 1,000         3.000 

Aug.     18. — Bv    the    B/Hfc/i^r=Hamburg: 
W.   L.   Gough   v<t   Co 3.500 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

Port  of   Xew  York — July. 

Imports:  Pounds.  V'alue. 

India-rubber      4,646,040  $3,633.".^ 

Balata      I7.470  7.66r 

Gutta-percha     49.210  22,871 

Gutta-jelutong   (Pontianak) .  517,987  121.261 

Total     5.230,70;  $3,784,830 

Exports: 

India-rubber     200,305  $187,007 

Balata     8,577  3.6' o 

Reclaimed    rubber    32.500  5.200 

Rubber  scrap,  imported  ....  2,387.088  $196,870 
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"UNITED  STATES  RUBBER"  AT  THE  SHOE  FAIR. 


'T'HE  L'nitcil  States  Rubber  Co.  was  probably  tlie  only  exhibitor 
■^  at  the   recent   First   World's   Shoe   and   Leather   Fair,   at 

Boston,  whose  popularity  became  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
police  protection  from  an  overwhelming  throng  of  admirers. 
This  actually  occurred,  however,  on  the  last  night  of  the  fair. 
The  United  States  company  had  been  particularly  generous  during 
the  month  in  the  distribution  of  various  attractive  items  of  ad- 
vertising, as  for  instance,  a  genuine  leather-bound  memorandum 
book,  a  hard  rubber  match  safe,  minature  rubber  boots,  and  other 
equally  attractive  objects,  and  on  the  last  night  of  the   fair  the 


crowd  surrounding  tlic  ruliher  corner  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
these  valual)le  souvenirs  became  so  great  as  to  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  entire  exhil)it,  and  it  required  the  services  of  several 
policemen  with  considerable  lay  help  to  keep  the  entluisiasm  of 
the  crowd  within  controllable  bounds. 

This  rubber  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  successful  at  the  fair 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  the  company 
had  taken  generous  space  and  had  an  exhibit  that  fronted  on 
three  aisles,  and  it  went  to  further  expense  in  having  made  for 
the  occasion  a  dozen  large,  handsome,  all-glass  show  cases.  The 
company  showed  a  sample  line  of  all  its  different  brands,  and  in 
addition  'displayed  some  unusual  styles  of  rubbers  that  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  for  instance,,  the  colored  silk-top 
rubbers  made  at  the  ".\merican"  and  "Boston"  mills;  a  line  of 
steel  wool  rubbers  (together  with  a  large  lump  of  steel  wool) 
made  at  the  "Banigan"  factory ;  the  "Squadron"  boot,  a  close- 
titting  riding  boot  made  of  rubber  but  looking  precisely  like  the 
expensive  patent  leather  riding  boots  affected  by  smart  army 
officers  on  the  other  side.  This  particular  boot,  by  the  way,  is 
made  expressly  for  the  export  trade.  The  "Candee"  mill  also  had 
a  unique  exhibit  in  the  way  of  a  pure  white  storm  king  boot  and 
a  tan  sporting  boot,  while  the  "glove"  mill  contributed  some 
sandals  and  six  buckle  gaiters  of  pure  white  ruliber,  and  also 
some  six-buckle  gaiters  in  tan,  and  some  tan  storm  shoes  with 
engraved   lacing  across   the  uppers. 

In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  samples  of  rubber  footwear, 
this  exhibit  showed  a  case  in  which  the  paraphernalia  for  gather- 
ing crude  rubber  in  South  America  was  displayed.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  the  palm  nuts  that  are  burned  to  create  the  smoke 
that  coagulates  the  sap,  a  number  of  paddles  that  are  used  to  dip 
into  the  sap  to  hold  over  the  smoke,  the  gourds  in  which  the 
natives  gather  the  sap,  and  the  peculiar  earthenware  funnel 
shaped  chimneys  that  are  put  over  tlie  fire  to  concentrate  the 
smoke  on  the  rubber.  In  addition,  there  were  samples  of  crude 
rubbers  made  by  the  South  American  natives,  elaborately  if 
not  artistically  engraved  by  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  footwear,  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co  had  quite  a  display  of  the  goods  made  by  its  mechanical 
factories,  as  for  instance,  matting  and  hose  made  by  the  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Co.  of  Chicago,  horse  pads  and  rubber  heels  made 
by  Morgan  &  Wright,  packing  and  tiling  made  by  the  Peerless 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  samples  of  the  famous  "G  &  J" 
automobile  tires. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  company  was  more  than  generous 
in  its  distribution  of  attractive  advertising  souvenirs,  giving  out 
during  the  inonth  15.000  hard  rubber  pocket  match  safes  and 
about  10,000  leather  covered  memorandum  books,  which  naturally 
were  in  great  deinand.  In  addition,  it  had  on  exhibit  a  "Jumbo" 
boot  and  a  "Jumbo"  arctic,  in  which  glass  vases  full  of  water 
were  very  neatly  concealed,  these  vases  being  full  of  pinks  and 
other  flowers  which  were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
to  the  lady  visitors.  Between  the  company's  excellent  exhibit 
and  its  exceptional  kindness  to  visitors,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  Ruliber  corner  should  have  proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
spots  at  the  fair. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Index  to  the  rievv  edition  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  "Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients,"  just 
out.  at  The  1ndi.\  Rudber  World  office. 


FOR  SALE. — A  good  sized  rubber  plantation  with  120,000 
Castilloa  rubber  trees  from  2  to  5  years  old  and  250  hectares 
of  land.  Other  improvements,  such  as  houses,  pastures  and 
land  cleared  for  planting  provisions  for  plantation  use.  There 
are  also  Cocoa  trees,  coffee  and  Para  rubber  doing  well. 
Photographs  of  place  can  be  had.  Address  HEIDMANN  COF- 
FEE CO.,  No.  612  Fifth  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.      (339) 
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FORSYTH  PATENT  for  PACKING  with  PLIABLE  SHEET 
METAL   INSERTION,   SUSTAINED   by  the   COURTS 

U.  S.  Letters  Patent,  dated  April 
II,  1899  to  James  Bennett  Forsyth, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation extending  through  the  several 
United   States    Courts,    to  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court,  has  been  fully  and  broadly  sustained,  and 
covers  PLIABLE  SHEET  METAL  INSERTION  PACKING  in 
sheet.   Tubular  and  other  forms. 

We  are  tHe  sole    manufacturers  of  sucH  pack- 
SHeet  PacRiiiB        i^^s  and   infringers  w^ill  be  prosecuted. 


BOSTON     J 
BELTING  CO 


Tubular  GasKet  PacKing 


BELTING  HOSE  PACKINGS 

All  Kinds  for  all  purposes         SHeet     and     rod— great    variety' 


Gaskets 

Valves  Tubing; 

Spring's 

Rubber  Covered  Rollers 


Mats 
Matting;  Treads 

DiapKra^tns 
Printers*     and 
>^p^        EitHo^rapKers' Blankets 


Forsyth  Patent  Deckle  Straps  {  ^^rZiT '"rolca. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


Boston  Belting  Co. 


ESTi<VBLISHED 
1828 


JAMCS     BENNEXT    FORSYTH,     Mfg.     Agt.     and  Gen.     Mgr 

Boston  New  YorK  Buffalo  Cleveland  Toledo  CKicago 

PKiladelpHia  Baltimore  Atlanta        Ne%v  Orleans  MempHis 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Portland  Vancouver 


Mil^vauKee 
St.   Louis 
Seattle 


Mctitiott    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    ZL-rite. 
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EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  MFQ.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF  THE    CELEBRATED   BRANDS 

"RED  CROSS"    (ptJ    "PARAGON"    (  p^,  )    "EUREKA"   (  pt, ) 
'•  U.  S."  Brand  Rubber  Lined  Cotton  Fire  Hose 

BRANCHES 

New  York,  N.  Y.     Boston,  Mass.     Chicago,  IIF.     Philadelphia,  Pa.    Columbus,  O.     Atlanta,  Qa. 
Dallas,  Tex.     Minneapolis,  Minn.     Denver,  Colo.     Seattle,  Wash. 
Syracuse,    N.  Y.  Detroit,   Mich. 

COTTON  and  LINEN  HOSE  of  all  grades,  both  plain  and  rubber-lined.     All  sizes. 

These  Goods  are  especially  adapted  for  use  In  Woolen,  Cotton,  Silk,  Print,  Knit  Goods  and  Carpet  Milla, 
Dyeine  and  Bleaching  establishments,  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Breweries  and  Distilleries,  Sugar  Reflnarles.  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Machinery,  Chemical  Works,  Tanneries,  etc.  Samplej  and  full  information  ^i-Oen  on 
application. 


TRADH   MARK. 


AWARDED    GOLD   MEDAL    AT 

ST.    LOUIS    EXPOSITION 
1904. 


FABRIC  FIRE  HOSE  COMPANY, 


Corner  Duane  and  Church  Streets, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 


NEW  YORK. 


Wax  and  Para  Gum  Treated  Rubber  Lined  Cotton 
FIRE  AND  MILL  HOSE. 

ELKSHEAD  BRAND  GUARANTEED  UNDERWRITERS'  HOSE 

Approved  by 

ASSOQATED  FACTORY  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


COTTON  HOSE, 

We  Spin,  Weave,  and  Line  Our  Own  Goods. 


GARDEN  HOSE, 

New  Lines — New  Methods. 

BELTING  and  PACKING. 


Empire   Rubber  Mfg.   Co., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 

Factories:   TRENTON,  N.  J. 


ST.  LOUIS,  no. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    U'&rld    when    you    lorite. 
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BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


ESTABLISHED 
1870 


Manufacturers  of  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS,  CANVAS  BELTING  AND  BRASS  GOODS 
IVorRs :     Cambridge,    Mass.  Plymouth,    Mass. 

Warehomos:    NEW  YORK,   PITT8BUKG,   CLEYEULND,    CHICAGO. 
Offices:    BOSTON,     PHILADELPHIA,      BUFFALO,   DETHOIT,   ST.   LOUIS.   MILWAUKEE,  SAN  rKANCISCO. 


Voorhees  Rubber  H'i'g.  Co.  ' 


8  to  46  BOSTWICK  AVENUE 
JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 
NOT  ONLY  OF  BELTING 
BUT  OF  ANYTHING  JN 
THE  RUBBER  LINE. 


r 


> 


W^ADE  BY 


QS^A  rJT^'' 


LEESRTIBB|g;^£__ 


/ 


ALSO 

Rubber  Hose,   Packings,   Gaskets,   Valves,   Mats,   Matting,   Etc. 
R.vibber  Lined  Cotton  Mill  and   Fire  Hose 

NEW  YORK,  48  Dey  St.     PHILADELPHIA,  502  Forrest  Bldg.     CHICAGO,  79  Dearborn  St. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    ivhcn    you    -write. 
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HODGMAN  RUBBER  COMPANY 

IVIeiniJi-Fac-tkir^rs     o-F 

Druggists'  Sundries,  Hospital  Goods,  Air  Goods,  etc. 

Lightweight  Cloth  Insertion  Water  Bottles 

and  Fountain  Syringes 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Mackintoshes,  Rain  Coats,  Rubber  Surface  Clothing  and  Coated 

Cloths  of  every  description 


Factories:  806-808       BROADWAY  ESTABLISHED 

TUCKAHOE.  N.  Y.  MFW      YORK  1838 

MnilNT   VPRNON.   N.   Y.  W  t  WW  I  \/ 1\  ff\ 


MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


«^^  We  Manufacture  Our  Products  by  Mechanical  Means  -^ 


THE  BLOOMINGDALE  SOFT  RUBBER  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of 

THE    FINEST  GRADES  OF 

Reclaimed  and  Devulcanized  Rubber 

For  Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Purposes 

BLOOMINGDALE,    N.    J. 


Mcnlion    The    India    Rubber    World    '.vhcn    you    -jL'iite. 


September  t,  I'loo.] 


THE     INDIA     RUBBER     WORLD 


ESTABLISHED  1836 


Cable  address  :  "  BIFOUNDRY 

LIEBERS  t^  W.  U.  CODES 


INCORPORATED  1850 


BIRMINGHAM  IRON  FOUNDRY 


DERBY,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  F.  WANNING.   President 

F.   D.  WANNING,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of 

RUBBER    MILL    MACHINERY 

In  the  United  States 


16"  X  40"  MILL  WITH  "BRENNAN  "  PATENT  SAFETY  STOP,  SHAFT  UNDER  THE  FLOOR 
LINE.  SPLIT  CLUTCH  AND  PINION,  AND  SELF-ADJUSTING  GUIDES 


AAMK.ERS     OR 


"Birmingham"  Rubber  Mill  Machinery 

Complete  line  Washers,  Grinders,  Mixers,  Calenders,  Hydraulic  Presses,  Accumulators, 
Pumps,  Bias  Shears,  Hose  Machinery,  Shafting,  Gearing,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Mi-u'.uMi     Th^    India     Rubber     World    icUcii     you     unU- 
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New  York  Rubber  Company 


INCORPORATED     185  1 


FACTORIES  AT  MATTEAWAN,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


VirAREHOUSK    AND    OFFICE: 


84  ca  86  READE.  Cor.  of  Church  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Address    P.    O.    Box     1  160 


Bath     •^^wf^^  Sprays 


TUBING 
METAL  ENDS 


GUARANTEED 


woven  fabric 
insertion 


Not  to  Burster  Kink 
Not  to  Blow  Off. 


Gas  Tubing  for  Stoves  and  Drop  Lights 

Gelatine  Coated  on  the  Inside 

Metal     Ends    Which   CANNOT    become     LOOSE 

or    SPLIT 

ABSOLUTELY  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  LEAK 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

THE    JAMES    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


hcrmox 

Rubber  Company 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    HIGH    GRADE 

mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Rubber  Accessories*     Solid  and  Cushion  Carriage  Tires 

THERMOID    BRAKE    LINING 


OUR    LEADERS    ARE    THE    RIGHT    GOODS    AT    THE    RIGHT    PRICES 


CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED 


1997   Broadway 
New   York  City 


253  La  Salle.St. 
Chicago,   IIL 


1531    Pine  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hartje  Building 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Arcade  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    ivritc. 


September  i,  1909.] 
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Fatsntod    Oct.    24th.    1889. 


Re?.    U.    S.    Pat.    Offloa   Aug.    6,    1907. 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber.  Prevents 
blistering  and  the  harsher  action  of  free  Sulphur. 
Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has  been  used  regularly  by 
Rubber  Manufacturers  for  several  years  past. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  STANDARD  ASPHALT  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  ®  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OLD  CROW  BLAGK-SHEEJ    PACKINGS-^ORKA  RED 

Arno—Norka— Congo  Steam  Hose 

BELTINGS— PLAIN,   STITCHED   AND   FRICTION   SURFACE 

Rubber  Covered   Rolls         Special   Molded   Goods 

Catalog  B  is  ready 

THE  CINCINNATI  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


0. 1.  M. 


ON  ITS    MERIT 


O.    I.    M. 


LOW     PRESSURE 


This  packing  is  constructed  of  two  diagonally  cut  wedges. 
LOW  PRESSURE  is  made  with  a  soft  absorbent  cushion. 
HIGH  PRESSURE  is  made  with  a  highly  elastic  hard 
friction  tuck.  The  wedges  are  of  our  own  manufacture 
are  made  of  the  best  material  and  are  guaranteed.  The 
wedges  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  slip  on  each  other 
and  so  adapt  themselves  to  any  unevenness  in  a  scored  or 
worn  rod. 


0.  L  M. 


ON   ITS  MERIT 


Hian  PRESSURE 


ORIGINAL    BLACK    SHEET    PACKING 

N.    B.    O. 


SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR 
AMMONIA 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
OIL  RESISTING 


FOR    HIGH    PRESSURE    STEAM 


HOyWE       RUBBER       COAaPANY 


Jl 


E  W      YORK 


XREINXOIN,      IN.      J. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


LONDON 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    zvrtte. 
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THE  HOME  OF  DEPENDABLE  ROBBER  GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKING 

HOSE 

MATS 

ROLLS 


VALVES 

GASKETS 

TUBING 

MATTING 

SPRINGS 


RUBBER     LINED     LINEN     AND     COTTON     HOSE 

N.  J.  CAR  SPRING  (Q.  RUBBER  CO. 


Established    1858 


General  Office  and  WorKs :   JERSEY  CITY,   N.  J. 


Agents  in  All  Principal  Cities 


BEFORE     YOU    BUILD    A    RUBBER    MILL 

Or    add    to     its    coi\structioi\    cotnmuikicate    'ivitli    us 

We   Are   Practical  Rubber   Mill    Engineers,    Architects    and   Construction   Specialists 

Save  money  by  availing  yourself  of  methods  based  oi»  many  years  of  ''Knowing  ho-w" 

AKRON     RUBBER     ENGINEERING     CO.  Everett     BIdg.,     Akron,     O. 


SYRINGE  BOXES 

Of  WHITE  WOOD,  BASS,  OAK,  ASH,  Etc. 

FINE  WORK.  LOW  PRICES.         PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

Eatlmates    and   Samples   Furnlahed    on   AppUoation. 
ALSO  ANY   OTHER  KIND   OF 

rANCY  WOOD  BOXES  made  to  order 

Extensive   Facilities  enable   as  to  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 


HENRY   H.    SHEIP  MFG.    CO. 

6th  St.  and  Columbia  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUBBER    BLANKETS 

FOR    THE    TRADE 

Lithographers,    Newspapers,    and    Printers    Bianltets 

Rflade    in    ail    sizes,    widths    and    thicknesses,    endless    and    open 

GUSTAVE    KUSH 

6O    BBEKMAN     STREET  NKW    YORK 

Manufacturer  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


The  Western  Rubber  Works 

^  Manufacturers  of  high  class  Mechanical  Rubber 
Goods.  Moulded  Works  of  all  kinds.  Mill,  Well, 
Engineers'  SuppHes.  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Gaskets 
of  all  kinds,  Sheet  Packings,  Pitcher  Mats,  Cus- 
pidor Mats,  Door  Mats,  Shoe  Heels,  etc. 

We  maKe  a  specialty  of  Pump  Valves,  Valve  Discs,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  for  prices  and  calaloeue. 

THE    WESTERN     RUBBER    WORKS 

GOSHEN.  IND. 


JENKINS  BROS.  RADIATOR  VALVES 

Ari.'  niiide  ni  an  I'XcollenT  yrado  oi'  ucw  steam  metal,  and  are 
recoinmenderl  by  the  leading  architects  and  consulting  engineers, 
because  they  are  the  heaviest,  strongest,  and  raost  durable. 
Steam  users  are  always  assured  of  obtaining  entire  satisfaction, 
as   they   are   absolutely   guaranteed.     Write  for  catalog. 

JENKINS  BttOS.,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    zvrite. 


Septembm  I,  1909.] 
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THE  ACME  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


isfj* 


•**• 


;-sffr' 


Manufaclurers  oi 

IMechanical  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description.     Rubber  Carriage  Drill  and 
Duck.     Rubber  Carriage  Tires  and  Rubber-Covered  Insulated  Wire. 

We  feci  we  have  taken  a  step  upward  in  our  change  of  name.  We  are  reaching  towards  the  top.  Our  name  will  be  indiattiye 
of  the  quality  of  our  product.  Factory  design  the  most  modern  in  our  line.  Machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  descrip- 
tion.    Only  first-clau  raw  materials  used,  and  nothing  but  reliable  grades  produced. 


BRANCH  STORES 


FACTORY 

- 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO: 

NEW  YORKi 

BOSTON  1 

248  Randolph  Street 

55  Warren  Street 

276  Devonshire  Street 

New  England  Butt  Company 

Providence,   Rhode    Island 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    MACHINERY 


Rubber  Strip  Covering 
Machines 

For  Covering  Electrical  Wires 

Strip  Cutters  and  Rubber 
Spreading  Machines 

Braiders 
for  Covering  Rubber  Hose 


Complete    Line    of    Machinery 

for  Insulating  Electrical 

Wires  and  Cables 


aUBBZa     STRIP     COVEEINO     MACHINX. 


FINE    CASTINGS    A     SRECIALTV 


M.nlK'n     I  In-    Ik.Ii.!     Huhhcf     If  ■,>./,/    -dicn 
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THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


CABLE    ADDRESS 

MIALOGIA,  N.  Y. 


BELTING 

HOSE 

PACKING 

TUBING 

MATTING 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY. 

On  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &.  Western  Railroad. 


TELEPHONE : 

No.   570   PASSAIC. 


.J?«i^^^«^^ 


ROLLS 
GASKET5 

TILING 
nOULDED 

GOODS 


MAKERS    OF 


Mechanical   Rubber  Goods. 

BRANCH    houses: 
NEW  YORK:  BOSTON:  CHICAGO:  NEW  ORLEANS:  ST.  LOUIS:  BALTIMORE: 

18  Vesey  Street.  60  Pearl  Street.  103  Lake  Street.  204  Decatur  Street.         214  N.  Second  Street.  13  West  Pratt  Street 


We  are  making  a 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RUBBER 

which  is  a  vegetable  oil  compound  con- 
taining  no    mineral    and   which   will 

Vulcanize  at  the  SAME  degree  of  temperature  as 
rubber  and  which  gives 

FIRMNESS.    TENACITY,    DUCTILITY,    AND 
CONTINUED   RESISTANCE   TO   OXIDATION 


NATIONAL    CO. 


I05  Clyt>ourn  Place 


Chicag'o,  II 


MECHANICAL    FABRIC  CO. 

•PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Manufacturers  of 

India  Rubber   Thread 

for  WeiL'ving  and  other  uses 

Card  Cloths 

of  Woolen,  Cotton  and  Rubbtr 

Rubber  Coated  Cloths 

Vulcanized  or  Un<vulcanized  for  •various  vurposes 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


too 


r   O^n-t. 


.x^pan: 


MARCH    16,    1898. 


a 


SKOOKUM" 


.l^ACKiNG 


CROSS 
SECTION 


Is  the  registered  trade-mark  for  a  cross 
expansion  piston  packing.  Made  in  one 
piece  with  duck  at  a  diagonal  from  every 
side.     Pat.   March  15,   1898. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

BOWERS  RUBBER  WORKS 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PAT.    MARCH   15.    1898. 


Mention     The    IiiJm    Rubber     JVorld    when    yon     wnte. 
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men 


Works  at 

College  Point,  New  York  ; 

Butler,  New  Jersey; 

Akron,  Ohio. 


n  Mard  Rubber  Oo 


'WORKS   ESTABLISHED    185  !• 


Main  Office  : 

9,  11,   13  Mercer  Street, 

New  York  City 

N.  Y. 


HARD  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION 

AND    INTERLOCKING    RUBBER   TILING 


THE  ROYAL  RACK— A  mechanically 
perfect  pin  rack.  non-Ioseable  pin,  can 
b«  attached  to  wall  vaive    or  standpipe. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES 

WIRT  &  KNOX  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Portable  and  Stationary  Hose 
Carrying  Appliances 

iW;rf3  Patents; 

17  No.    4th   Street,    Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Send  for  description  and  blue  print  of  our 
■RACK  FOR  SHEET  PACKING' 
A  time  saver  for  dealers   in    Mill    Supplies 


STYLE  E— One  of  our  thirty  styles  of 
hand-drawn  carts,  capacities  from  100  ft.  of 
cotton,  rubber-lined  to  1,000  ft.  double  jack- 
eted fire  hose,  large  sizes  fully  equipped  for 
firo   department   use. 


G0flTI]4EflTAIi  TYRES, 
GOnn^Enfllt  ]VIEGHA]4MIt  RDBBER  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 

Hanover,  Germany. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:    BROADWAY  AND  58th  STREET 


Bicycle,   Carriage,  Automobile. 

NONE   BETTER. 

RonoMo  Rubber  Co., 

nOKOMO,  IND. 


CANADA 

IS  OUR  FIELD 

We  are  interested  in  every  promising  patent,  or  im- 
provement, touching  the  rubber  business  in  Canada 
Correspondence  Solicited 

THE  DUNLOP  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
GOODS  COMPANY,  Limited 

HEAD     OFFICE     AND     WORKS 

BOOTH  AVENUE.  TORONTO 


Mention     Til,-    huUa    Ruhhrr     World    u-h.-n     v,.ii     ■.rnlc. 
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DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1874 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE 

RUBBER 

GOODS 


IN 


PLANT  OF  THE  DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 


SOFT  and  HARD  RUBBER 

PROVIDENCE, 

R.  I.,  U.S.A. 


Proofers  of  cloth  for  the  trade. 

TRIPLEX  DUCKS  AND  COTTON  COVERTS 
For  Teamsters'  Jackets. 

CLOTHS  FOR  HACKINTOSHES. 

Heavy  Calendered  Sheetings  &  Drills. 

Silks,  Velvets,  Fine  Specialties  and  Single  Textures. 
PLYHOUTH   RUBBER  CO., 

STOUQHTON,  HASS. 
Mould  and  Press  Work.  The  "Nerveze"  Rubber  Heel. 


MATTSON  RUBBER  CO., 


LODI,  N.  J. 


New  York  Stock  Rooms : 
161    COLUMBUS    AVE. 

ESTABLISHED  1875. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Complete  Line  of 
Tire  Repair  Stocks  and  Fabrics.  Full  Line  of 
Inner  Tubes,  etc. 

Write  for  samples  and  quotations. 

Patented  Sponge  Rubber  Handle  Bar  Grips  for  Cycles  and 
Motorcycles.  Moulded  and  Special  Rubber  Goods.  Stamp 
and  Sponge  Rubber.     Hat  Manufacturers'  Rubber  Supplies. 

Unvulcanized  compounds  of  all  grades,  and  for  all 
purposes  a   leading   specialty. 


1909  PRICE    LIST 


BAILEYS  RUBBER  BRUSHES 


PER      DOZ. 

$12.00 
6.00 


Bailey's  Rubber  Bath  Brush, 
"  Shampoo         " 

*'  Complexion     "  4.00 
"  Petite  Complexion  Brush,    2.00 

"  Facial    Brush,  4.00 

"  Hand         "  4.00 

"  Toilet        "  2.00 


PER    DOZ. 

Bailey's  Rub.  Tooth  Brush,  No.  i,      $2.00 


No. 

Manicure  Brush, 
Sewing  Finders, 
Teething    Ring, 
Heel    Cushion, 
Soap    Dishes, 


2,  2.50 
2.00 

3.50  gro. 

•75 

2.00 

2.50 


PER     DOZ. 

Bailey's  Rubber  Bubble  Blower,  $0.75 

"            "     Glove  Oeaner,  .75 

"           '*     Mas'ge  Roller,  4-00  doz. 

"  Duplex     "            *'  8.00  doz, 

"  Eoay         *'              "  16.00  doz. 

"  Skin  Food,  4.00  doz. 

**  Rubber  Exerciser,  5.00  each 


Bailev's    "Won't    Slip"   Crutch    Tip   (all    sizes),   $1.00    per  doz.      All  Goods  sent  prepaid   by    us 

C.  J.  BAILEY  ca  CO. 


Bailey's 
"Won't  Slip 

Crutch  Tip       **  boylston  street 


Manufacturer  J  and  1*aienteej 


BOSXON.   >f>\.SS..  U.   S.  A. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    li'hcn    you    zvnte. 


September  i,  igog. 
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F.  H.  Appleton  <a.  Son 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF 

RECLAIMED 

RUBBER 

No.    185    Summer    Street, 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

Factory:    FranKlin,   Mass. 

TelepHone:    Oxford,    4-60 

JOSEPH  STOKES  RUBBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS      OF 

HARD   RUBBER  GOODS 

QUALITY  AND  SERVICE  GUARANTEED 

Main  Office  and  Factory:                                                                                              **^'""  ^"''^'" 

^.^^»,  — ^^,      ^.       .                                                                                                                                *^  DEARBORN  STREET 

TRENTON,  N.  J.                                                                                                  chicaoo,  ill. 

THE  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 

BARBERTON.    CM  SO 

Maouhcturers  a 

Mechanical  Goods,  Druggist  Sundries,  Fruit  Jar  Rings 

riAUL  IIN 

AMERICA    BY    AMERICANS 

FEAIHEREDGE 

RUBBER      SPONGES 

"IN"  Tire  Rubber  Sponge  Co. 

35-37-39-41  E.Indiana  St., Chicago, Ills. 

The  Atlas  Chemical  Co. 

NEWTONVILLE,  MA55. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  LUZERNE  RUBBER  CO. 

MAN  UFACTU  R  ER  S 

HARD  RUBBER  GOODS 

Office  and  AVorKs.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY 

FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

THE  S.   P.  WETHERILL   COMPANY'S 

No.  600  RED  OXIDE 

HAS    GREATER    COLORING    CAPACITY     THAN    ANY 
OTHER   RED  PIGMENT 

925  Chestnut   Street,  PHILADELPHIA 

^/f\  ^  THE  CANTON  RUBBER  CO. 

^-^  yfxX^                          CrtlNTOIN,     OHIO 

f  *»*yl*''T(r7^                                    M»nafactnrer»  of 

^•^■^  V   >--^                FIRST  CLASS  SEAMLESS 

Tr.de-Mjr      DRUGGIST  SUNDRIES  and  TOILET  GOODS 

Bent   facllltle*   (or 
R»tEular    and   Special     yvioulded    \A/  o  r  Ic 

Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    zvntc 
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EEPSIBLI!© 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

The    Higher   Grade 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

COTTON    RUBBER    LINED    FIRE    HOSE 

SOLID   RUBBER   CARRIAGE   AND   TRUCK  TIRES 


New  York.  232  West  58th  St. 
Boston,  25  Irvington  St. 
riiiladelphia,  830  N.  Broad  St. 
Chicago,  116  Lake  St. 
Detroit,  246  Jefferson  Ave. 


BRMrSCH     STORES 

St.  Louis,  3964  Olive  St. 
Denver,  1721  Stout  St. 
San  Francisco,  119  Beale  St. 
Cincinnati.  8th  and  Walnut  Sts. 


Toledo,  2815  Monroe  St. 
Indianapolis,  208  S.  Illinois  St. 
Cleveland,  1120  Euclid  Ave. 
Pittsburg,  136  6th  St. 
Seattle,  1419  Broadway. 


THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


RUBBER  MAKERS'  Necessities  and  Sup- 
plies for  Producers  of  Surfacers,  for 
Waterproofing,  Saturating  Materials  and 
Electrical  Insulating  Purposes,  viz: 

LIME  FLOUR 
PIGMENTS 

Standard  and  Brilliant 


RUBBER  SURROGATES 

White  and  Brown 
SULPHURETTE-ANTIMONY 

Golden  and  Crimson 
RED  OXIDE 
HYPO  BLACK 
CHLORIDE  OF  SULPHUR 
GENUINE  LITHARGE 

Powdered  and  Flake 
SULPHUR 

VEGETABLE  BLACKS 
BLACK  FILLER 
BISULPHIDE  CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE  CARBON 


VERMILION 

ROSIN  Chemically  Treated 

SHELLAC 

QILSONITE  ASPHALTUM 

HYDRO  CARBON 

MINERAL  RUBBER 

ELASTIC  COMPOUND 

COMPO  BLACK 

WAXES,  Ceresine,  Ozokerite 

VARNISH  MAKERS'SUPPLIES 

INSULATING  COMPOUNDS 


PLEASE    WRITE    FOR    QUOTATIONS 

We  are  alert  to  present  unknown  natural  products  to  the  producers  of 
rubber  goods  and  others  so  soon  as  our  investigating  department  finds 
them  ol  sufficient  interest. 

William  H.  Scheel 


Reiittered 
Cablegram 
Address, 
"OBLIGATO,' 
New  York 


jMcrcbant 


Telephone 

Call 

840  Jahn 


159  Maiden  Lane  and  37  Fletcher  Street 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


..T.  ESTABLISHED    1877. 

THE  SEAMLESS 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  DRUGGIST'S 
RUBBER  SUNDRIES 

ALSO 

SEAMLESS  AND    HAND-MADE 
RUBBER  GLOVES 

CORRESPONDENCE  |SH«cSrii)^|  SOLICITED 

MAIN    OFFICE    AND    FACTORY: 

NEW    HAVEN.    CONNECTICUT. 

NEW    YORK   OFFICE 296   BROADWAT. 

CHICAGO    120   FRANKLIN    STBBBT. 

BOSTON 105    SUMMER    STBBBT. 

MONTREAL... 72    ST.    ANTOINB    STBBBT. 

LONDON    26   CITY    BOAD.    B.   C. 


Mention     The    India    Rubber    World    zi'Iien    you    write. 


Seitember  I,  rooo-! 
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'li^ama  se^^s  to  wear  your  KabbcrS.      ^^ 


WOMEN'S  SUPERIOR  HORSE  SENSE  ¥l[,?^^l 


And  what  that  has  to  do  with 


LYCOMING    RUBBERS 

Women  have  forty  times  the  sense  of  men — in   some  things. 

For  instance,  as  to  dry  feet.  Women  value  dry  feet — not  only  for  themselves,  but  even  more  for  the 
esteemed  head  of  the  household.     (Very  few  women   are  really  anxious  to  be  widows.) 

So  the  next  time  Mrs.  Jenkins  comes  in  to  buy  rubbers  for  herself  and  Tom  and  Nellie,  ask  her 
how  Jenkins  is  fixed,  and  if  she  says  she  has  told  him  a  thousand  times  to  get  a  pair  of  rubbers  and  he  al- 
ways forgets  it,  tell  her  to  put  his  shoe  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  draw  a  pencil  mark  around  it  and  bring  it 
in.  and  you  will  fit  him  out  to  beat  the  orchestra. 

And  then,  if  you  want  her  trade  and  his  trade  and  the  children's  trade,  year  in  and  year  out,  sell  them 

Ivycoming's— tHe  rubbers  tHat  are  never  returned 

Ask  any  well-posted  rubber  man  if  he  ever  saw  a  better  rubber  than  Lycomings.  If  he  is  an  honest 
man  and  really  well  posted,  he  will  say.  "Never  did." 

Lycoming  Rubber  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


World    liltcH     yini     zi-fitc. 
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The  Eclipse  Sectional  Rainbow  Gasket 


Ys  in. 


Kin.  [ 


For  Hand  Holes. 


}i  in.  ^  For  Extra  Large  Joints. 
J  in- 


The  Eclipse  Gasket  is  red  in  color,  and  composed  of  the  celebrated  Rainbow  Packing  Compound.     It  will  not  harden  under  any  degree 

of  heat,  or  blow  out  under  the  highest  pressure,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  repeatedly  replaced. 

Joints  can  be  made  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

The  Peerless  Spiral  Piston  and  Valve  Rod  Packing. 


4.4.4.4.4.4. 


It  will  hold  400  pounds  of 
steam. 

Once  Tried  Always  Used. 


****** 


Will  run  twelve  nionth5  in 
high  speed  engines. 


Success  Semi=Metallic,  Diagonal  Expansion  Spiral  Packing,  Rainbow  Core 


For  Steam, 
Low  or  High  Pressure. 


For  Hot  or  Cold  Water 
and  Ammonia  Hachines. 


Patented  October  31,  1899. 


HOSE,  BELTING,  PACKING,  VALVES  and  RUBBER  TILING. 


Largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  fine  mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
MANUFACTURED     PATENTED    AND    COPYRIGHTED    EXCLUSIVELY    BY 

The   Peerless   Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

16    WARREN    STREET,    NEW    YORK. 

88  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

LIST  OF  AGENCIES'  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  PEERLESS  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Detrclt.  Mich.— 24  Woodward  Ave.;  Chicago.  111.— 202-210  South  \Tater  Si.;  Imllanapolis.  Ind —Indianapolis  Belt  &  Supply  Co.,  3S  So.  Capitol  Axe.:  Louisville, 
Ky.— 1H-12I  W.  Main  St.;  New  Orleans,  La.— Cor.  Common  and  Tohonpitouias  Sts.;  Omaha,  Neh.— 121S  Fnrnam  St,;  Richmond,  Va,— 1323  E,  Main  St,;  I'hiiailelphla, 
Pa.— 245-247  Master  St.;  Dallas,  Tex.— 177  Elm  St.;  Memphis,  Tenn.— 228  Front  St.;  St.  Louis,  JIo.— 1213  Locust  St.;  Denver,  Col.— loofi  Wazee  St.:  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — 416-422  Mission  St. ;  Seattle,  Wash.— 212-216  Jackson  St.;  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.— 1221-1223  Union  Avo. ;  Waco,  Texas— 709-711  Al'stin  Ave.;  Pittshurg,  Pa. — 425-427 
First  Ave.;  Atlanta,  Ga. — 7-0  S.  Broad  St.;  Columbus,  Ohio— Cor.  Long  and  Third  Sts.:  Cleveland.  Ohio — 61  Frankfort  St.;  Buftalo,  N.  Y.— 379-3S3  Washington  St.; 
Boston,  Mass. — 110  Federal  St.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— 212-214  S.  Clinton  St.;  Rochester.  N.  Y.— So  E.  Main  St.;  Houston,  Texas— 113  Main  St,;  Baltimore,  Md.— 37  Hopkins 
Place;  Spokane,  Wash.— 1016-1018  Railroad  Ave.;  Taconia,  Wash.— 1316-131S  A  St.;    Portland,  Ore. — 27-23  North  Front  St, 
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».  GOODRICH 

RubberRelting 


Largest  Factory  and  Most  Complete  [quipment  in  the  World 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Rubber  Goods 


STAhDARD   CONSTRUCTION  BELTS 

"The  Goodrich,"  the  finest  that  can  be  made.  , 

"Pilgrim,"  for  all  general  requirements. 

"Rob  Roy,"  our  commercial  grade  for  ordinary  work. 

SPECIAL  BRANDS 

"Goodrich   Axle   Lighting,"  of   special   design  for   railroad 

axle  lighting. 
"Sterling,"  what  its  name  implies. 
"  Pinnacle,"  the  strongest  and  highest  quality  coverless  belt 

produced. 
"Marathon,"  a  coverless  belt  for  high  speed  wood  working 

machmes. 


Elevator  Belts  for  all  kinds  of  mine  and  grain  elevating. 
Conveyor  Belts  for  all  conveying  uses. 

Polishing  Belts  for  emery,  and  polishing  wheels. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 

AKRON,   OHIO 


J 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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NEW   YORK 
BELTING    AND  PACKING  CO.,   Ltd. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE    HIGHEST    GRADES   OF 

ALL    KINDS    OF    HOSE 


IncludingfAiroBrake,  Air  Drill,  Brewers',  Car  Heating,  Dredging  Sleeves,  Engine  and 

Tender,  Fire,  Garden,  Gas,  Linen,  Mill,  Pneumatic  Tool, 

Signal,  Steam,  Suction  and  Water  Hose 

Also  a  Complete  Line  of  Fine  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Nos.  191-93     CHAMBERS    STREET.    NEW    YORK 


ECGE    SICNUM. 


TH0R0U6HLY  RELIABLE. 


The  policy  of  furnishing  only  the  finest  goods  that  can  be  produced 
with  perfect  materials,  latest  and  best   machinery,  and  highly  skilled  work- 
men of  long  experience,  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  policy  of 

The  Mechanical  Rubber  Company, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Branch  Store,  No.  1810  Blake   Street,  Denver,   Colo.,   where   we  carry  a  full  line  of  goods. 

Manufacturers  of  all   kinds  of  rubber  goods  for  mechanical  uses — Hose,  Belting,  Packing, 
Gaskets,  Bicycle  Tires,  Specialties,  Moulded  Goods,  Etc.,  Etc. 

If  you  are  unable  to  satisfy  your  trade  with  goods  vou  are  supplying,  \  _ 

11  you  are  in  searcit  of  good  goods  at  fair  prices,  SEND  TO  US    FOR  SAIVIPLES  AND 

If  you  cannot  get  quiclt  deliveries,  )-        QUOTATIOI^JS 

If  y""  "*  "^*  R*"j,"2  *"''■  ^"'"*  '<••■  y<"""  ""oneyf  )  WE  CAN  SUIT  YOU  EVERY  WAY. 

fiicTORY.  GRAND  AVE.  t  ROCKWELL  sTs  THE  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  CO.,  230  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  ID. 


Uention  Tk*  India  Rubbtr  World  whn  you  writ*. 
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WILLIAM  T.  B»IRD,  PrMld.nt  ROBERT  B    BAIRD.  VlM-PrMldml 

RUBBER    TRADING     COMPANY 

38    MURRAY   STREET,    NEW   YORK, 

TELEPHONE;    I  IB    CORTLANDT 

BOSTON  OFFICE:  161  SUMMER  STREET  TRENTON.  N.  J.,  OFFICE:  103  EAST  STATE  ST. 

TELEPHONE:  1983-2  OXFOID  F.  F.  FOX.  Repr«f«aUliTe.  TELEPHONE:  3592-D.  TRENTON. 

CABLE   ADDRESS     CHAUNBAIR,     NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON 

CRUDE 
RUBBER 

CRUDE  RUBBER  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED 

Washed  and  Broken  Down  (or  Refined)  Rubber  a  Specialty. 


Largest  Dealer  in  Russia 

Old  Russian  Rubber  Boots  ^  Shoes 

M.  J.  WOLPERT 

ODESSA,  Russia 


LITHARGE 

for    Rubber    Aaanuf acturing: 

...WRITE      FOR      PRICES... 

RICHER     LEAD    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK,    too    William    Street  CHICAGO,    54 1    Tacoma    Buildint 


Mention   The  India   Rubbc'r    IVorld   when    you    wrilv 
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WHITING 


AND  PARIS 


«je««icjae«««ie««ie«iejcjexjciex«xie» 


For  the  Rubber  Trade 
and  Allied  Uses 

Finely  Bolted  and 
of  Uniform  Quality 


to  rite  for  Samples  and  Trices 

THE   H.  F.   TAINTOR  MFG.   CO. 

2   Rector   St. 
NEMT  YORK    CITY 


:•; 


\0mii0m$t$ii0i0i0ii0im0iiifii0ii0^^ 
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an^%"e%TlIss  rubber  covered  wires  and  cables 

Carriage  Tires 
SOFT    RUBBER    SPECIALTIES 

AND 

Indiana  and  Wabash  SinHe  Tube  Bicycle  Tires 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co. 

JONESBORO,   INDIANA 


"MASON 

Reducing  Valves 

ARE  THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD  VALVES. 

Pof  «utomjiUc&ny  rcdudog  lad  ibtolutely 
auloUlolnf  «D  cv«B  itUffl  a$  tU  prcMurt. 

Tft^  arp  aaopted  for  moary  nead  ana  guarant0»4 
Co  work  p^rfeetiy  in  muery  trutane: 


THE  MASON  REGULATOR  CO.  S.T.r^ 


Directory  of   the  Rubber  Trade  for  tho  TTnited  States  and  Canada  now 
ready.     Price  $3. 

THE   INDIA    RUBBER   PUBLISHING    CO.. 
^,jj  395  Broadway,   New  York. 


PURE 

SOFT 

SULPHUR 


Bergenport 
Sulphur  WorKs 

FxtablishiMl  1S41  lni'.>ri>oruterl  1807 

Original  Hanafaclurcri 

T.  a  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  '00  William  Street,         NEW  YORK 

Ruimer  Manufdclurers      


WHITE    RUBBER   SUBSTITUTE 

Solid     and     Povv/de-re^d 
T.     O.     A.SIHL.EY     &     CO. 

683  Atlantic  Ave.,   Boston 


AVERY    CHEMICAL    COMPANY 

88   Broad  Street,   BOSTON 
OFFER 

TALC       LITHOPONE       BARYTES       IRON   OXIDE 

Sulphurets  of   Antimony 

Turpentine,  Benzol,  Special  Solvents  and  All  Chemicals  Required   in  the  Manufacture 

of  Rubber  Products. 

WPITF    fOR    PRICE-LIST. 


QUALITY      "^ 

VA"^        STAMFORD       ^J 
\JX^      CONN.      ^^ 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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BOSTON 


CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

J.    H.    i-aime:   &   oo. 

no  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Automobile  and  Bicycle  Tire  Fabrics 

FABRICS   in   REGULAR  and   SPECIAL  CONSTRUCTIONS 
Ducks,    Sheetings,    Drills    and    Osnaburgs  Yarns  of   all   kinds 


R/\rk:er,   Sxe/\rins   Sc    Co/wrainy 


Makers  of 


Fine  Rubber  Goods 

:286-300  Sheffield  A\/enue  BROOKLLYIN,  IN.  Y. 


ACID    PROOF 
ALKALINE    PROOF 
ELECTROLYSIS    PROOF 


Pur*  Natural  Hydrocarbon,  Elastic 
Raslll.nt,  used  extensively  in 
Weoh    nical  Rubber  Goods, 
Insulation,  and  Hard   Rubber. 


KAPAK 


NO  PITCH 

NO  TAR 

NO   ASPHALTUM 


RAVEN  MINING  OO. 

Marqunllm  Building 

OHIO  AGO 


STEPHEN  P.  SHARPLES 

ANAI^YTICAL    AND      CONSULTING     CHEMIST 

TKventy-five  Years'  Experience  in 
MetKods  for  Recovering  R»»l>ber 
from    Waste.         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Analysis      Made     of      Compounded 
Rubbers 

OFFICE: 

No.  26  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


yVlAK.ERS     OF 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

D  AYTO  IN,    OHIO 


Special  Notice  tVe  Rubber  Planting  World 

PARA,  CASTILLOA,  CEARA. 
Manicoba     Ne^v    Varieties*    etc* 

SEEDS    AND   STUMPS    FORWARDED  Tj  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


"The  planters  of  Babia  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
Jiquie  Manlcoba,  they  possess  a  source  of  much  potential  wealth." — Dr.  Die. 
Manihot  Dichoioma  (Jiquie  Manicoba). 

"         Heptaphylla   (Rio  Sao  Francisco  Manicoba). 
"         Piauhyensis   (Piauhy  Manicoba). 

"That  wherever  conditions  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  if.  Olaziovii 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  Manlcobas  from  Bahla.'* — Dr.  Ule. 

A  Government  order  by  wire,  Khartoum  via  Cairo  (Egypt),  7th  March,  1908: 
•Send  30(i.OUO  Ceara  seed,  10,0()0  ditto  stumps,  100,000  Hevea  seed,  10,000 
ditto  stumps,  5.000  CastiUoa  seed." 

An  Agricultural  Department  order  from  Dutch  West  Indies,  Paramaribo, 
I8th  January.  1008:  "Tleflse  nend  me  as  soon  as  you  have  freab  seed  90,000 
(ninety  thousand)  seeds  of  Hevea  Braslltcnsls;  your  method  of  packing  la  all 
right;  the  seeds  shipped  last  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden   a^^i^ed   In  gixMl  condltlitn." 

A  plaiitlnn  Company's  order  by  telegraph,  Berlin,  7th  March,  1008:  *'PleaA« 
send  50.000  Ilevca  stumps,  arrival  In  May,  Hamburg  Noerman  Line,  the  pur- 
chase nmiiey  to  be  paid  on  signing,  and  In  exchange  for  documeats  Hong 
Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.     Please  confirm  order." 

A  Surinam  Planter's  order  who  purchased  20.000  Hevea  seeds  last  year,  17th 
February.  1908:  "I  now  order  from  you  20,000  HcTea  seeds  to  be  sent  hj 
parcel  post  packed  as  before;  please  send  selected  seed  from  mature  trees. 
The  best  results  we  got  are  from  your  seeds  packed  as  above  and  lent  by 
Parcel    post." 

Special  offer  of  seeds  and  stumps,  with  circulars,  oo  view  at  the  offlc« 
of  this  paper  and  post  free  on  application. 

Telegraphic  Address:  J.   P.  WILLIAM  &  BROS.. 

Wllltam.  Henaratgoda,  Ceylon,  Tropical  Seed  and  Planta  Merchants, 

Liber's,   A.l.   and  A. B.C.   Codes  used.  Henaratgoda,   Ceylon. 

Also  private  codes. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MORGAN   &  WRIGHT,   DETROIT 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    GOOD    RUBBER    GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE  TIRES,  VEHICLE  TIRES.  BICYCLE  TIRES,  HORSESHOE  PADS,  RUBBER  HEELS,  TAPE,   HOSE, 

BELTING,   PACKING,   MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS. 


Mcnfion     The    IittUa    Rubber     World    tchcn    you     7critc. 
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69  Warren  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Hose  Racks  and  Reels 


I  24   H  ol born 

LONDON.  E.  C. 


The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Hose 
Devices  for  Interior  Fire  Protection 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No.  25  IF  YOU  HAVE  IT  NOT 

W.  D.  ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Mining  Exchange  Dldg. 
DENVER,  COL. 


151    LAKE   STREET 
CHICAGO 


Scott  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


The  S.  &   L.  Rubber   Company 


Manufacturers  of 

"S  &  L" 
RECLAIMED  RUBBER" 
"Trade  Mark 
Registered" 


Th«  highest  grade  tnade  from  Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes. 
No  Foreign  Stock  Used. 

CHESTER,  -  -  F»/\. 


S.  BIRKENSTEIN  &  SONS 

BUY    AND    SELL 

All   kinds  of    RUBBER    SCRAP 

64-74  Ontario  St.,  CHICAGO 


The  Eastern  Reclaimed  Rubber  Co, 

OFFICE,   WORLD  BUILDING,   INEW   YORK 


Our  Brand  "ViKING"  will  of  itself  meet 
the  M.  C.  B.  Spec,  for  2-8  stretch 


"THE  LITTLE 
WONDER" 

Syringe  and  Hot 
Water  Bag  Combined 

The  Laltii  Toilet  Acceiiorj 
for  Ladiei  and  Genllemen 

I^siest  to  use;  most  con- 
venient to  carry;  molt  nnitary. 
Enclosed  in  neat,  damp-proof 
sillc  case  instead  of  a  box.  Vag- 
inal tube  of  loft  rubber.  Notice 
the   device    for    closing   the   bag. 

THE  WESTERN  SPECIALTY  MFG.  COMPANY 

FLATIRON   BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


SDLPHDR 


BROOKLYN  SOLPHUR  VyOHttS. 

MiDufactur'-ts  of 

Double  Refined  and  Sublimed 

FLOUE  SULPHUE 

Especially  adapted  totheuseof 
RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS 

AND     WARRANTED      rREC      FROM      ORIT. 

BATTELLE&RENWICK 

163   Front   'it..  New  Tork. 


THE  WILLIAMS  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

AKRON     OHIO 

Manufmctuform  of  Rubbmr  MmoMnmry 

Automobile,  Bicycle  and  Steam  Jacketed  Vehicle  Tire 
Moulds  a  Specially 


Rubber  Concessions 


in  any  part  of  the  tropics  exam- 
ined and  valued. 

Established  rubber  plantations  re- 
ported upon. 

Expert  advice  given  upon  the  suita- 
bility of  lands  for  the  cultivation 
of  rubber,  cacao,  etc. 

Estimates  furnished  for  the  opening 
of  estates. 

Expert  advice  given  on  the  develop- 
ment of  established  or  projected 
plantations. 

JAMES  C.  HARVEY, 

SANTA  LLCRETIA 

Esfato  de  Vera  Cruz 
Mexico 


Mcntiott     7' he    luJio     Rubber     World    when    you     write. 
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THE  ALUMINUM  FLAKE  COMPANY    tyiiimimiim      piakf 

Physical  condition  remarlcable.        MINERS  AND  REFINERS  OF      r\  LUIIIllUll  I      L  r\  I  I  L 


Phy 

Base,  Metallic  Aluminum 
Gravity   2.58 
Absolutely  Inert 


An  ORIGINAL  PIGMENT,  Suited  to  All  Lines  of  Rubber  Work 

It  toughens  Rubber,  gives  it  life  and  lightens  gravity         THE  ALUMINUM  FLAKE  COMPANY,  Akron,  0. 


The  Garter  Bell  Mfg.  Co. 

ISO     J^assau     Street,     J^etej     XorK 


WHITE      and       'B  L  ^  C  K 

Rubber  Substitutes 


SOLVENT    RECOVERY 

APPARATUS     FOR 

RUBBER      DERESINATION    PLANTS 

ANALYSIS    OF  RUBBER 

H.    O.    CHUTE,    Chemical  Engineer 

LABORATORY.   197  PEARL  STREET,                         NEW  YORK 

^^           IB      H    ■     ^^H     ^1                           Ttie     only     perrect     rubber    soi- 

^1                       H  H           ■      m^                      vent;     Don-poisoDous;     free     from 

■                       ^K  1          fl      ■                         disagreeable    odor.      Used    largely 

1                       ^Hl         ■       ■                         ^°     making    rubber    cements    and 

H                       ^Al         ■        1                         ^^^^  solutions   for   cold  valcanlza- 

^r            m         HH        ■        1                         ^^^^-      More    powerful    and    effec- 

^^                       ^^H        B        1                         ^^^^    *^^°    petroleum    benzine. 

1             ■■    ■      1              Barrett  Manufacturing  Co* 

^     ^^    1  ■    ^1     \0    ^B       Frankford,  Philadelphia 

RIGKA6Y  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  GO. 

Manufacturers  of 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER 

i-"     ^9y^.^^             ENGLAND.          ^'  ^,    'V^     \ 

^Cj*'  <&^           "  ATMOI D ' '           \^ 

^j»    jr             The  lightest  Rubber  Drug  known.               ^  -»  ^ 

Hj  ^              "NANTUSI"               "^V- 

^^    iy                *<"■  vulcanising  and  preserving  Rubber.              "^    W* 

'^  '^   SUBSTITUTES,  free  from  Acid    *    - 

(Seringa  Brand),  WHITE,  DARK  AND  RED. 

SULPHUR    SPECTAT.T.Y    PREPABLED    FOR    THE    RUBBER    TRADR 
One   of  our  largest  customers   report   that  it   ffivea  on  analysis,   Mineral 
Matter  .038%,   reaction  neutral;   Arsenic   absent,   and   In   our   opinion  is  an 
exceptionally    good    sulphur    and    free    from    aoid.        CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

South   Framingham,   Massachusetts 

■ 

^ 

Multiple  Woven 
HOSE  JACKE IS 

Two-ply,  solid,  multiple  woven  fire  hose  jackets,  in  any  quantity,  with- 
out brands  or  marks 

Least  amount  of  twist  and  elongation 

Maximum  strength  and  flexibility 

gSHC     The  Multiple  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co,,  ^^rSi^lsT^^ 

Telephone  38S7  Cortlandt 

M.  P.  FILLINGHAM 

Mem.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 

Consulting  and  Contracting  Engineer 

Specialist  in  Rubber  Factory  and  Power  Equipment 
HUDSON  TERMINAL  BUILDING         50  Church  St.,  New  York 


RELIABLE    RUBBER   CO.,  Ino. 

Manufacturers   of 

Rubber  Clothing,  Sundries  and  Specialties 

Factory:  BRONXVILLE,  N.  Y.  Main  Office:  TUCKAHOE,  N.  V. 

Telepliime:  110  Brunx>lll^  Telephone:  42  W. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    yon    write. 
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THE    FOSTER    FRICTION    PLLG   CRUTCH    AND   CANE   TIPS 

ARE  MADE  OF  BEST   RUBBER.     Don't  Slip.     Outwear  All  Others. 


to*   tL\r 

9    CUSHION  HECL  .„i 


Foster,  Calspaw  and  Tredair  Heels  are  the    only  Heels   made   under    FOSTER    PATENTS  and  in  common  with  the 

pfOSTTER      F»«TEINTEO      FRICTTIOIM      F»HJG 

Cannot  Be  Made  by  Other  Concerns  Handsome  Prollls  (o  Dealers 

170   Summer   St.  I^^^^TFF?        IP  I    I  F^  F^  F"  F?        C^  <~)  Factory. 

BOSTON.    MASS.  r'KJ^S    I     C2.  F^        IX:  1_J  113  113  d.  FXI         *^ V-*"  WAl.POLn,  MASS. 


Look  for  the  "STAR"  on 

SCAMUESS  RUBBER  GOODS 

It   stands   for   QUALITY    and    DURABILITY 

The   Star    Rubber   Co.    ^rRo'Sforo^' 


DERMIATIME-^ 

Regl.stered  U.  S.  A.  Patent  Offlce  No.  S0018. 

In  the  form  of  Belting,  Hose 
Valves,  Steam  Joints  and  Hy- 
draulic Rings  is  specially  stipu- 
lated for  by  the  British  and 
Continental  Governments; 
Chief  Corporations  and  Munici- 
palities throughout  Europe; 
also  the  Chief  Engineers  and 
Chemical  Manufacturers 
throughout  the  world.  Stands  rough  wear  and  usage,  heat, 
cold,  damp,  oils  and  acids,  better  than  leather,  rubber  or 
gutta-percha. 

THE  DERMATIINE  COMPAINY,  Ltd. 

95  INeate  Street,   L.OINDON,  S.  B. 


THE   H.  0.  CANFIELD  CO., 


MANUFACTURE 


Moulded    Specialties,  Plumbers'   Rubber 

Goods,  Valves,  GasKets  ;  Hose  Washers  ; 

and  Cut  Washers  of  all  Kinds. 


VOrite  for  prices  and  jamplej. 


Office  and  Works 


BRIDGEPORT,  CT. 


Journal  d' Agriculture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,   SCIENTIFIC,  COMMERCIAL. 

FOUNDED  BY 

J.     VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

164  Rue  Jeanne-D'Arc-Prolongee,   Paris,  (France.) 


Subscription:  One  Year,    =    20  Francs. 

The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  liranches  of 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
scientilic  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  Journal  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
Brenck  language  is  spolien  or  read. 


F.  R.  Howell  Brass  Works 

m  and  I U  No-IrajkimSt.,      PHILADELPHIA 

BRASS    HOSE   FITTINGS 

frkllDI    INn&     Water,    Steam,    Expansion,    Undarwrlter, 
V^V»Ur  i-ll^VI^     Jo..es'.  Rock  Drill,  Suction,  Etc 

Special  Couplings  to  order. 
PIPES  NOZZLE       TRIMMINGS,        NIPPLES, 

•-  >^  »       REDUCERS,     ETC. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT   SUPPLIES 


We  Make  Anything  that  Goes  on  Hose. 

ALL   WORK    GUARANTEED.      WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


THE  QUEENSGATE  WHITING  Q,0:^^v7kl^^':U^^^^ 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Genuine  ENGLISH  CUFFS  TONE  PARIS  WHITE 

Fine^  Quality  specially  prepared  for  the  Rubber  Trades,  etc.  Unequaled  shipping  facilities,  lowest  prices  on  the  market. 

CORRESF'ONDEINCE        IINV/ITED 
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Small  Advertisement  Department, 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


SITUATIONS    OPEN. 


SALESMAN. — Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced  salesman  to  the  railroad 
trade  in  the  East  and  South.  Can  furnish  excellent  references.  Salary  and 
commission.  Address  AIR  BRAKE  HOSE,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World.  (36/2 

FOREMAN. — Position  desired  with  a  company  that  will  appreciate  ability  by 
a  foreman  with  over  i8  years'  experience  in  the  rubber-covered  insulated  wire 
antl  cable  business.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  departments,  including 
preparation  of  compounds,  etc.  Address  G.  B.,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
WoRLD^ : (368) 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  a  first-class  man,  German,  in  cycle  and  automo- 
bile pneumatic  tire  factory.  Capable  of  introducing  many  high-grade  novel  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  rubber  compositions.  For  further  information, 
address  BOX  N0^46,  care  of  The  India  Ruhber  World. ( 369) 

COST  CLERK. — A  compfctent  cost  clerk,  who  can  make  himself  generally 
useful,  desires  a  position,  where  there  is  good  opportunity  for  advancement, 
with  a  company  manufacturing  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Address  BOX  NO. 
47.  care  of  The   India  Rubber  World.  (37o) 

POSlTION~W.ANTED~by  man  thoroughly  practicable  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing mechanical  rubber  goods  of  every  description.  Can  teach  and  handle 
help  and  orders  to  any  extent  in  up  to  date  and  special  methods.  All  kinds 
of  compounds.  Have  had  over  25  years'  experience  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Am  not  afraid  of  particular  specialties  of  any  nature.  Can 
assist  manager  or  superintendent.  Desires  to  make  a  change  to  connect  with 
reliable  parties  under  favorable  conditions.  Address  H.  F.  M.,  care  of  The 
India   Rucber  World.  ^37i) 

SUFETH'NTENDENTT^Position  wanted  by  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  insulated  wires  and  cables,  rubber  insulation  especially,  with  good 
knowledge  of  mechanical  lines.  Can  also  successfully  install  a  new  plant. 
Address  B.   H.,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  (372) 

~  MANAGER.^ ierman  factory  manager,  speaking  English  fluentlv.  wants 
similar  poi-ilion.  Capable  of  manufacturing  first-class  cab  tires,  solid  tires 
for  omnibuses  and  pneumatic  tires.  Have  excellent  compounds  and  thorough 
experience   in   technical   and   surgical   rubber   goods.      Best  references.      Address 

BOX  NO.  54,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World. {3^3^ 

"^CALENDER  MA.\  AND  MILL  FOREMAN.— .\  young  man  (Scotch- 
man), now  residing  in  the  L^nited  States,  desires  a  position  as  calander  man 
or  mill  room  foreman.  Have  up-to-date  compounds  and  varnishes.  Twenty 
years*  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  Scotland. 
Address    BOX    NO.    55,    care    of    The    India    Rubber    World. ( 389) 

YOUNG  GERMAN,  unmarried,  29  years  old,  speaking  several  languages, 
with  sufficient  capital  at  disposition,  residing  in  Germany,  till  now  traveled  over 
half  Europe  for  a  German  export  house,  in  the  branch  of  india-rubber,  seeks 
the  representation,  and  should  take  a  stock  of  a  grand  manufactory  of  india- 
rubber  for  Europe.  Address  BOX  NO.  45.  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World^ (362) 

Wanted. — position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  tire  and  rubber 
factory.  American  and  foreign  experience  of  over  20  years.  Thoroughly 
competent.     Address  Box  No.  30,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  (3^7) 


SITUATIONS    OPEN. 


WANTED. — -Superintendent  thoroughly  competent  to  manufacture  rod  piack- 
ings  of  all  kinds.  Address  BOX  NO.  48,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World. __^ (375) 

WANTED. — Practical  man  for  demonstrating  all  kinds  of  packings  among 
engineers.     Address  BOX  NO.  49 ,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  (3/6) 

WANTED. — A  man  thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  Delaski  loom  and  the 
weaving  of  cotton  hose  and  the  lining  of  same,  from  garden  hose  to  LTnder- 
writers.  A  good  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Mill  located  in  one  of  the 
central  states.  In  answering  state  age  and  experience.  Address  BOX  NO.  51, 
care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  (37?) 

SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  by  a  rubber  factory.  A  man  who  understands 
compounding,  both  calendar  and  spreader  work,  for  rubber  surface  mackintosh 
and  single  texture  materials  suitable  for  coats  and  other  garments.  An  ex- 
ceptional opening,  good  salary  and  permanent  position  for  a  first-class  man 
with  experience  and  good  reputation.  All  communications  confidential.  Ad- 
dress  BOX  NO.  53,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World. (382) 

WANTED. — A  high-class  man  to  sell,  in  the  southern  territory,  lather  and 
paint  brushes,  on  commission.  Addres  BRUSHES,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World. (378) 

SALESMAN. —  We  want  the  best  salesman  for  mechanical  rubber  goods 
that  money  will  buy.  Territory,  New  York  and  vicinity.  Communications  con- 
fidential.     Address  QUICK,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World. (379) 

WANTED. — For  New  York  and  northern  Atlantic  seaboard,  experienced, 
capable  salesman  of  hard  rubber  gods.  Address  THOROUGH,  care  of  The 
India   Rubber  World. _^____^ ___^ ^ (3^0) 

WANTED  FOR  BRITISH  FACTORY.— Mill  room  superintendent,  molded 
goods  superintendent,  and  solid  tire  superintendent.  Must  be  specialists.  Per- 
manent posts  for  right  men.  Interviews  in  the  United  States  will  be  arranged. 
Address  in  confidence,  stating  age,  and  full  particulars  of  previous  experience 
to  BOX.  NO.  40,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  f35p) 

SUPERINTENDENTS.— Wanted" by~powerfurBritish~niechanical  concern,  at 
present  departmentalizing  their  factory,  several  superintendents  to  specialize  in 
different  manufacturing  and  first  operation  departments.  Must  be  thoroughly 
practical  and  accustomed  to  up-to-date  labor  saving  plant  and  processes.  Good 
posts  for  first-class  men  knowing  their  business  and  able  to  reduce  wages  bill. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  interviews  in  America.  Repfly  in  strict  confi- 
dence with  full  particulars  of  past  experience  to  BOX  NO.  41,  care  of  The 
India  Rubber  World,  (35^) 

~R1JBBTR~"SUBSTITUTES.— Important  European  factory  wants  agents  for 
the    United    States   and    Canada.      Address    P.    F.,    care   of    The    India    Rubber 

World.  ___^_  ___^ (353) 

"'FmS"TXLSS^~EXPKKTKT^CED~MAN  WAKTIH)  to  take  charge  of  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  tire  casings  in  factory  making  1,000  casings  per  day. 
Only  first  class  man  with  long  experience  and  good  reputation  need  apply. 
Address  'G.  33,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World.  (345) 


HOSE  MAKER. — Old-established  factory  in  California  requires  reliable, 
experienced  assistant  foreman  for  rubber  hose  making  department.  Also  stock 
calender  and  small  press  work  man.  Must  be  temperate,  reliable  and  com- 
petent to  fill  position  as  foreman.  Address  C.  B.,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World.  (329) 

Kubber  Turners  for  high  grade  work  on  fountain  pens  and^ other 
specialties.  Permanent  positions  for  the  right  men.  Address  David- 
son Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (352) 

HOSE  SALES,M.\N  wanted  to  handle  superior  line  of  steam,  air  and  water 
hose.  Exp-erience  in  selling  to  railroads  particularly  desirable.  Knowledge  of 
the  factory  end  would  be  advantageous.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Gave  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  HOSE,  care  of  The  India 
Rubber     World. (388) 

TIRE  FOREMAN.— Competent  man  wanted  for  foreman  or  superintend- 
ent of  a  lire  department,  for  the  development  and  enlargement  of  output. 
Address  AUTO   TIRE,   care  of  The   India   Rubber  World.  (384) 

STOOC  CALENDER  MAN  WANTED.— State  experience,  where  pre- 
viously employed,  and  wages  desired.  Address  CALENDER,  care  of  The 
India    Rubber    World. (385) 

MILL  ROOM  FOREM.A.N  wanted  for  a  mechanical  rubber  factory.  Write 
fully  as  to  former  positions  and  wages  expected.  Address  MILL  ROOM, 
care  of  The  IJlPia  _Rurber_World. (386) 

WANTED. — .V  man  who  thoroughly  understands  every  detail  of  the  manu- 
facture of  catheters  and  stomach  tubes.  State  salary  expected  and  previous 
experience,    as    a    good    position    is    open    lo    a    competent    man.        '  '  '  ^'-•■^^ 

NO.    54,   care  of  The   India   Rubber  World. 


Address    BOX 
(387) 


AGENTS   WANTED. 


AGENTS. — Important  British  rubber  factory  requires  agents  for  the  United 
States  and  also  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  inclulding 
rubbers,  sand  shoes,  automobile  and  cycle  tires,  garments  and  general  goods. 
Negotiations  will  only  be  entertained  with  firms  of  the  highest  standing  and 
who  have  had  previous  experience  in  these  lines.  Interviews  on  the  spot  will 
be  arranged.  Applications  to  be  addressed  to  BOX  NO.  39,  care  of  The 
India  Rubber  World. (349) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

We  have  a  th  jrouthly  cquitped  rublier  factory  for  making  auto- 
tires    and     tubes     and     other     rubber     guods. 

We  are  making  30  tires  a  day  and  are  now  installing  new  machinery 
which    will   give   us   a   capacity    of    100    daily. 

Sales  on  other  lines  beside  auto  tires  have  been  about  $400,000  a  year. 

Our  profits   have   been   very   large   each   year. 

We  need  more  capital — between  $200,000  and  $300,000— and  circum- 
stances are  such  that  control  of  the  company  can  be  bought  at  a  very 
low     figure. 

The  present  sales  manager  and  superintendent  will  remain  with  the 
company. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  obtain  control  of  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date,  profit-making  concerns  in  this  Vme.  Address  TIRE  FACTORY, 
care  of  The    India    Rubber    World..  (390) 


PROCESS   WANTED. 


WANTED. —  Process   for  making  garden   hose   in   500   feet  lengths.   Address 
BOX  NO.   52,  care  of  The  India  Rubber  World. (381) 

RUBBER  MILL  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE. — One  (i)  3-400  h.  p.  heavy  use  Engine.  One  (i)  150  h.  p.  new 
heavy  use  Engine.  One  (1)  Vulcanizer,  30"  in  dia.  by  30'  long.  Three  (3) 
Pot  Vulcanizers.  Several  Mills,  Grinders,  Crackers,  and  Washers  of  different 
sizes.  One  (i)  hard  chilled  iron  3-roIl  Friction  Calender,  size  of  rolls  18"  in 
dia.  by  44"  long.  Several  Hydraulic  and  Hand  Screw  Presses  of  different 
sizes.  One  ( i )  large  new  Tubing  Machine.  All  kinds  of  Pumps,  Lathes, 
Auto.  Tire  Moulds,  Bicycle  Tire  Moulds  and  Sole  Moulds.  One  (i)  small 
Experimental  Calender.  A  large  lot  of  miscellaneous  Rubber  Mill  Machinery. 
Apply   to   P.    McGrory,   Trenton,   N.   J. 


FOR  SALE.— Factory  Rubber  Waste  from  Rubber  Cement; 
cleaned  at  a  low  price;  sampU  sent  free.  UNITED  STATES 
WASTE  RUBBER  CO.,  No.  487  North  Warren  Avenue,  Brock- 
ton, Matt. 


RUBBER  MACHINERY 

you  want  to  buy  or  sell.     Factories  dismantled. 

W.  C.  COLEMAN  CO.,     61  Summer  Street.  Boston,   Mass. 


We  carry  a  large  stock  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  if 


FOR   SALE. 

RUrr.F.R  PL.\NT  FOK  ?ALK.— Two  story,  brick.  Modern  and  up  to  datt 
in  every  part.  Good  railntad  facilities.  Small  amount  of  cash.  Terms  for 
balance  with  security.     H.  H.  NILL,  Montpelier,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — 435  acres  cultivated  hind,  stone  buihlings,  animals  and  20,000 
ten-year-old  rubber  trees.  Good  climate  and  cood  connections.  State  Vera 
Cruz.  Mexico.  Price  $10,000.  Address  WILLIAM  FISCHER,  No.  1256  Gates 
avenue,_Brooklyn._New   York. (374) 

FOR  SALE. — 1,200  acres  of  first-class  rubber  land  in  ideal  locality,  with 
1.5U0  trees  oti  it,  for  $ifi.ooo  gold.  Owner  would  join  partner  or  company  for 
development.     Address   CHIAPAS,   care   of  The    India   Rubber   Worlo.     (391) 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    u-ritc. 
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I       Y    r      l\  LL    Od     IX  I    Ix  VJI        L  iCl  .         '6'  MINCING  LANE,  LONDON,  E.  C.  ENGLAND. 

JQg^P|-|      CANTOR        AQENT    IN   U.  S.,  82.92    BEAVER    STREET,   NEW  YORK. 

RUBBER    SUBSTITUTES 


FREE   FROM   ACID.     MADE   FROM    REFINf  D   RAPE   SEED  OIL. 


CRIMSON     &     GOLDEN 

SULPHURETS     OF 

GUARANTEED   RELIABLE.  AND   NOT  TO   VARY. 


ANTIMONY 


First  Qualities.  ~  <'es>    Brand. 


CRIMSON  and  GOLDEN  SULPHURETS 
OF  ANTIMONY 

Alwayi    contains    same    constant    parcantaKO 
of    Free    Sulphur. 

Actlen  Ges.  Georg  Egestorfi's  Salzwerke 
und  Chemische  Fabriken 

HANOVER,  GERMANY 


A   MAGAZINE  OF  TROPICAL   PLANTING. 

L'A^fkulture  des  Pnys  (liaods 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Jardin  Colonial  of  France  and 
of  the  Experimental  Stations  in  the  Colonies.  Organ 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies — Inspection  general 
of  Colonial  Agriculture.  Record  of  Official  Regula- 
tions, Decrees,  etc.  Special  and  Authentic  Articles 
on  Various  Tropical  Cultures.  Prominent  Attention 
to   India-Ruiber. 

Annual   Subscription:   ao  francs   ($4)- 

AUGUSTIN     CHALLAMEL 

17,  Rue  Jacob,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


RELIABLe,    EFfeCTIVE,     AND    OP    HIGHEST    QRADE5 

lithopone: 

Sulphate  and  Carbonate  of  Darytesi  Sulptiate  ol  Lime.  Etc. 

GABRIEL  &   SCHALL,   Imporlera 

205  Pearl  Street  ...  New  York 


GRASSELLrS  RUBBER 
MAKERS'  WHITE 

A  Zinc  Product  More  Effective  than  Zinc  Oxide 

Excels  in 

COLOR.  STRENGTH.  LIFE.  UNIFORMITY 

Higlily  Speeiaiized  for  the  Rubber  Trade 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


60  Wall  Street,  New  YorK 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST 
and  riagazine  of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society. 

"yHE  Tropical  Agriculturist  (fuUy  illustiated)  is  now  an  official  publicatiwi 
■^      ^ith  special  scientitic  papers  in  addition  lo  many  of  its  old  features. 

Edited  by  DR.  J.  C.  WtLLIS, 

Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Rubber  cultivation  and  the  chemistry  of  Rubber. 

form  one  of  the  features  ol  the  journal ;  full  information  on  Ceylon  and  Malay  Penin- 
sula methods  and  progress.  All  about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao,  Tobacco,  CiDcbona 
Cinnamon,  Fibre  Plants,  Cocoanuts  and  other  Palms,  Citronella,  Lemoo  Grass  and 
Esrential  Oil  grasses,  and  all  tropical  products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  Includirig  Postage. 

YCARLY,  $E.50.   jN  Advance,  $5.00. 
Half  Yearly,  $3.00.    '     "    $2.60. 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist  circulates  throughout  the  world,  especially  In  the 
Tropics,  and  is  a  Jirst-class  advertising  medium.  The  rates  being  very  moderate. 
Special  advantageous  terms  to  American  advertisers. 

A.  M.  and  J.  FERQUSON,  "Ceylon  Obstrver"  offices,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
A3~  Manuats  and  Publications  on  all  Tropical  Planting  Subjecta. 


Directory  o 
ready.     Price 

f  the 
$3. 

Rubber 

Trade 

for 

the  United   States 

and 

Canada 

DOW 

THE 

INDIA 

EirBBEE 

PUBLISHINO    CO 
395  Broadway, 

New  York. 

ALUMINITE 


The  New    Filler  for   Your  Compounds 

The  Supt.  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  rubber  factories  says:  "Aluminite 
is  far  superior  to  Flake,  Barytes,  Paris  White,  Whiting,  etc.  I  rank  it  next 
to  Zinc   Oxide   in   merit." 


TEST       Srt/V\F»LES       SENT       OIN        REQUEST 


THE    CAWN     MINING    &    MANUFACTURING    CO.,      Canton,    Ohio,    U.    S.    A. 


Menlioii    The    India    Rubber    World    when    yOH    write. 
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CD     -I^^CZJ 


>'  ■>»M.'-  a  ■  ■ 


FACTORIES  AND  WAREHOUSE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Philadelphia  Rubber  Works 


All  Grades  of 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER 


lOFFICES: 


Land    Title    Building 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENNSYLVANIA,    U.   S.   A. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    zvlicn    you    write. 
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3-S 


54; 


J)ouble<^Single  End  Spreaders, 
J)oubling  Machines,  Churns^*' 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


Pirelli  ®.  Co. 

MILAN.  (Italy) 

AKEBICAN   BEAUCH   TIRE   DEPARTMENT,    NO.    296   BROADWAY. 
NEW    YORK. 

General   India  Rubber,  Guttapercha  and 
Asbestos  Manufacturers 

ELECTRIC    WIRES    AND    CABLES 

Works  In  Milan— Spezia  A  Vlllanueva  y  Geltru,  (Spain) 

Elxport;   Agencies  in  all   leading  Countries 
Grand  Prize  and  2  Gold  Medals.  St.  Louis,  1904 


GRAND  PRIZE  FOR  TIRES 

Han  C«nc*Qn  far  tkc  other  Branchei 


Milan,  1906 


Furnish  Us  Your  Address 

if  you  arc  interested  in  the  EUROPEAN  India-rubber, 
Gutta-percha,  Asbestos,  and  Celluloid  industry,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  send  you  free  of  charge  a  sample  copy 
of  the  "Gummi-Zeitung,"  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Continental  manufacturing  interest.    Address: 

GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


Charlottenstrasse  6, 


BERLIN  S.  W., 


Germany 


THE    ERIE 


HEAVY  DUTY  TUBING  MACHINE 


is  meeting  with  much  favor 
among  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facture! s.  We  have  just 
recently  made  shipment 
of  two  machines  to  a  cus- 
lomer  who  already  had 
two  of  them.  This  in  it- 
self is  evidence  that  our 
machines  are  all  that  we 
claim  for  them. 


ERIE  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie.  Pa. 


STEAM     PRESS 


KOR 


Mechanical  Goods. 

HYDRAULIC 

OR 

KNUCKLE  JOINT. 


Write  for  Prices. 


336  West  Water  St., 

SYRACUSE,    N.  V. 


GRINDING  MILLS 


-FOR- 


RUBBER     RECLAIIV11NG 


GRINDING    MILLS    FOR    GUAYULE 


E.    H.    STROUD    &    CO. 

Engineers  and  Manufacturers 

30-36  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention    The   India    Rubber    World    when    you    -jirile. 
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FEDERAL   RUBBER    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


High  Class  Moulded  "'  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

AUTOMOBILE  CASINGS  AND  INNER  TUBES 


New   England  Agent*: 

STANDARD    TIRE    AND    RUBBER    CO. 

102  Portland  Street  Boston,   Mass. 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 


NEW   YORK   OFFICE  : 

35    AVARREN    STREET 

Factory:   CUDAHY,   WISCONSIN 


CONTINENTAL    R^UBBER    WORKS 


Reclaimed   Rubber 
Hose  All  Kinds 
Packing  All  Kinds 
Tubing  All  Kinds 
Molded  Goods 
Tires  All  Kinds 
Diaphragms  All  Kinds 
Gaskets  All  Kinds 
Washers  All  Kinds 
Sash  &  Channel  Rubbers 


Band  Saw  Bands 
Channel  Rubbers 
Dredging  Sleeves 
Horse  Shoe  Pads 
Packer  Rubbers 
Plumber  Rubbers 
Truck  Wheel  Covers 
Typewriter  Platens 
Valves 


HIGH       CLASS 


Georgro    \^/.     Sp< 


I 


MANUFACTURING 
CHEMIST 


HeadcTuarters   for  Bi-StilpKide  of   Carbon,  Tetra   CKloride  of   Carbon.  A.Icannin  Pa»t« 

LEADING    MANUFACTURER    OF    CHI^ORIDE    OF    SULPHUR 

OsliTered  in  lead  lined  drums  of  1200,  600  and  100  pounds    capacity,    and   in  6  gallon  ston*  jugs  and  9  pound  tottles.      Lowest  Prices.     Prompt  DellTarles. 

FACTORY    AND    OFFICES:     248-250  252-254-256    NORTH    TENTH     STREET,    BROOKLYN,     N.    Y. 


E.  D.  HEWINS 

72       LIINCOLIN       STREET 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Cotton     F'albric 

F"OR     THE 
RUBBER     TRADE 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    ll'arld    when    you    zt*rite. 
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ESTABLISHED    1855. 


Geo.  A.  Alden  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS   OF 

India  Rubber  and 

Qutta  Percha, 

60  CHAUNCY  STREET. 


BOSTON. 


WALLACE  L.GOUGH  GO. 


IMPORTERS    or 


Crude  India  Rubber 
Gutta  Percha  and  Balata 


108  Water  Street 

NEW  YORK 


178  Devonshire  Street 

BOSTON 


Telephone  2563  BROAD,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  5466  MAIN,  B«stoa 
Cable  Address  New  York  or  Boston  "FICUS" 


AKRON,      OHIO 


The  Alkali  Rubber  Co. 

M  ANUFA^CTURSRS     OF  ^^ij>fc^ 

HIGH    GRADE  .»..-..-» 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER 


Containing   No    Oils   or   Otiiar   Added   Adulterants  A   Live,  Permanent   StocK 

DOCS  NOT  HARDEN   OR   DRY  OUT  AFTER  COMPOUNDING 


Use    Less    Crude   Rubber 


PEQUANOC  RUBBER  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Pure  Reclaimed  Rubber 

BY  AN  IMPROVED  PROCESS. 

A  strictly  high-grade,   superior  product.     Absolutely  bone  dry,  clean  and  reliable 
at  all  times.     Specially  adapted  for  the  insulated  wire  trade. 

Factory  and   Office:  BUTLER,    NEW  JERSEY.  Telephone:   16  Butler. 

WSAMPLES    AND    PRICES    ON    APPLICATION. 


Mention     The    ludia    Rubber    World    when    you    ivrite. 
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N  I  R    RED  SHEET  PACKING 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

MOLD    WORK 

National  India  Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

TENNIS  SHOES  INSULATED  WIRE 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  NURSERY  SHEETING 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES 

BOSTON:  140  Essex  St.    NEW  YORK:  42  Broadway  BALTIMORE:  37  Hopkins  Place      FACTORY  at 

CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St.      BUFFALO:  379  Washington  St.    PITTSBURG:  913  Liberty  Ave.    BRISTOL,  R.  I. 


The  "BIzes"  Repair  Vulcanlzer 

VULCANIZERS  AND   DEVULCANIZERS 

Saturating  Pots,  Mixers,  Light  and  Heavy  Plate 
Worli  of    Every   Description.     Repair   Outfits. 

Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

BIGGS   BOILER  WORKS   CO. 

A.Kron,  OKio,  U.  S.  A. 


VACUUM  DRYERS  f OR  RUBBER 

Most  Rapid    System, 

Absolutely   Dries   All   Kinds    Rubber   and 

Compounds. 


Improves   Quality  of   Rubber. 

Rubber    Washed,    Dried    and    Worked 
Within  a  Few   Hours. 

BUFFALO  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 

5  7     WINCHESTER    AVE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Mention    The   India    Rubber    World   when    you    write. 
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TUB 
WASHERS 


THE  SURE  WAY   TO  REMOVE  SAND  AND  BARK 

THE  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  GO. 


CUYAHOGA    FALLS,   OHIO,    L).  S.  A. 


FISCHER  PROCESS  RUBBER 

A  new  chemical  process  for  the  coagulation  and  preservation  of  any  rubber  latex  for  any  period.  The  use  of  this  process 
economizes  time  and  labor,  preparing  rubber  for  the  market  in  12  hours  at  the  lowest  cost  of  production.  Increases  quality 
and  quantity  of  rubber  and   the   value  thereof  not  less   than  40   per  cent.       Absolutely  prevents   shrinkage. 


For    Further    Infor' 

motion    apply    to 


FISCHER  PROCESS  RUBBER  CO., 


ROOM   602, 
WORLD  BUILDING, 


NEW  YORK 


Bound  Yearly  Volumes  of 

^e  India  Rubber  World 

For  Sale  at  TKis  Office 
PRICE  $5   EACH,   PREPAID. 


TALC 

Specially  Adapted  for  Rubber  Manufacturers 


Samples    gladly   furxmished 

45    MILK    STREET. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


EASTERN  TALC  COMPANY, 


FOR  SMALL  WORK 


When  a  large  machine  is  used  for 
running  small  cord,  tubing,  and  such  like, 
vulcanization  and  breakage  of  machine 
parts   frequently   occur. 

To  avoid  these  happenings,  the  Royle 
No.  1/2  Perfected  Tubing  Machine  was 
designed.  Of  proper  head  area  and  feed- 
ing capacity,  excessive  congestion  of  the 
compound  is  absolutely  prevented. 

An  efficient  machine  in  every  respect. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  213. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tubing  Machines,   Insulating  Machines, 
Circular  Looms. 


Mention     I  he    India    Rubber    World    when    you    ivrite. 
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ESTABLISHED   1889 

HACEMEYER    &    BRUNN 

COMMISSION     MERCHANTS 
AGENTS  LINHA  DE  VAPORES  PORTUGUEZES 

IMPORTERS     OF    CRUDE    RUBBER 

PARA,    MANAOS    AND    BENCUELLA 

No.  9  STONE  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


C.  S.  WING  &  CO. 

WOLLASTON,    MASS.        , 

RUBBER    SUBSTITUTES 

White  and  Black- 


TRIPOLI  AND  FOSSIL  FLOUR 

Oxford   Tripoli  Co.,   I^td. 

Sales   Office  : 
Bowling  Green  Building,  No.  11  Broadway,  New  YorK 


B.    A.    ZACKS    &    SONS 

20th    r^    ASH     STREETS.    ERIE,    PA. 

SCRAP   RUBBER 

Write    us    when    you    have    anything    to    sell    or   wish    to    buy 


M.   KAUFMAN 

KINDS     f^U^J^BE^^C 

Ship  Us     "  We  Treat  You  Right  " 
113-119   NO.  SHELDON  ST.,        CHICAGO 


TRENTON 
SCRAP  RUBBER  SUPPLYCO. 

-ur  RUBBER  SCRAP  ull 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CABLE  address: idacon. 

codes:  a.  B.  C.  4th  «.  5th  EDITION. 


SCHWAB  «&  CO. 

BUY  AND    SELL    RUBBER    SCRAP. 

418  &  420  SOUTH  FRONT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


■Phoae  308  Charlestown. 


CABLE    ADDEE88,    "NORTONCO— BOSTON."     Codet    A.  B.   C,   4th  Md   5th  Edition. 

M.  NORTON  &  CO. 


'Phone  196-5  Medford. 


New,  Old,  Cured  and  Uncured 

RUBBER  SCRAP. 


ALL   KINDS   SECOND    HAND 

RUBBER    MACHINERY 

BOUGHT    AND    SOLD. 


217  Rutherford  Avenue    CHARLESTOWN,  Mass.    Storehouse:  Medford. 


WE  ARE  EXTENSIVE  BEALERS  IN 

RUBBER    SCRAR 

WE  BUY  RIGHT  AND   SELL  RIGHT 

yVVEYER     BROS., 

Branch  Houss,  518-24  So.  Main  Straat,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


234-6   No.  Front   Stroet 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  BEAD  on  the  inside  ot  the 
Cup  fits  the  groove  in  handle,  doing 
away  with  cement,  clamps,  etc. 
Diameter  of  Cup,  4  in.;  length,  5 
in.;  42  in.  handles;  nicely  finished. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  JOBBERS 

We  Manufacture  3  Styles 

FORCE  CUPS 

and  3  Sizes 

HAND    CUPS 

ELKHART 

RUBBER 

WORKS 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Mention    The    India    Rubber 


PKILIP    McGRORY, 

TRENTON,    N.   J. 

Wholesale    Dealer   in    SCRAP   RUBBER, 

THE  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  NEW  AND  OLD,  CUBED  AND  UNCUREB 
SCRAP  RUBBER  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
B*e*nd*Hand  Rubber  Mill  Machinery  Bought  andl 


RUBBER    MACHINERY 

in  all  its  branches  for 

FACTORY    an 

PLANTATION 

Also   Gutta  and 


Bolata   Machinery 

PATENT    EQUAL- PRES- 
SURE    HIGH-SPEED     HOSE 
MAKING    MACHINE.         Adjustable  " i^    x 

throughout.       Made  in  various  lengths  for       '^' jf  ^\^ 
making  hose  and  inner  tubes  for  motor  tyres.      '^^   jqq   jj    \ans. 

DAVID   BRIDGE   (SL   CO.      PEA.R   VITORKS 

Castleton,   Manchester,   England 

Canadian   Rep.,    Mr.    JOSEPH    HOLLINS,    160    Bay    Street,    Toronto,    Ont 


World    when    you     7frite. 
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Established  1873. 

Csbls  Address, 
UNITMOSQUE. 

P.  O.  Box  732. 


WM.  H.  CUMMINCS  $(  SONS 
BUY  AND  SELL   RUBBER  SCRAP. 

54-56  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


E.  BERS  &  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1600. 


CABLE  address:  bersando,  Phils, 

(a.  B    c.  4th  «hd  6th  EoiTion 

CODES-)  LIEBERS 
(.PRIVATE 


ALWAYS  OPEN    FOR  ORDERS   NO    MATTER    HOW    LARGE   OR   SMALL. 
PHILADELPHIA   and   NEW  YORK. 

FOnCIGN  AND   DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE   SOLICITED. 


SCRAP  RUBBER. 


Main  Offices  and  Wc<iks  : 
Downham  Mills,  Tottenham,  London 


SCRAP   RUBBER 

J.    SCHNURMANN 

London,  N.,  ENGLAND 

United    States    Offices :     Manager,     H.    Weber 
150    Nassau    Street  NEW   YORK 


from  m  SCIENTIflC  AMERICAN,  New  York,  June  1 7 


Crude    Rubber    .^nd    Compoundi.ng     Ingredi- 
ents.     A    Text-Book    of    Rubber    Manu- 
facture.      By    Henry   C.    Pearson,   Editor 
of    The    Indi.\    Rubber    World.      Second 
Edition.     New  York :     The  India  Rubber 
Publishing  Company,  1909. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  which 
appeared  ten  years  ago,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  in 
English.     Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion   the    rubber    industry    has    made    rapid 
strides.      New    sources   of    rubber    have   been 
opened  up  and  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
claiming  waste   rubber.      In    this   revised   edi- 
tion the  improvements  in  the  art  have  all  been 
conscientiously    noted.     The    many    new   com- 
Ipounding  ingredients,  substitutes  and  processes 
find    a    place   in   its   pages.      As    it   stands   the 
book    is    a    dictionary    of    compounding    facts, 
and   an   encyclopedia   of   rubber   factory   prac- 
tice,   intended    primarily    for    factory    use. 


From  A  LEADING  RUBBER  MANUEACTURER 


Your  "Crude  Rubber  ami  Manufacturing  In- 
gredients" certainly  contains  a  fund  of  val- 
uable information,  and  is  used  daily  in  our 
laboratory  as  a  text-book.  To  our  mind  no 
manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 

395  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Index,  in    Pamphlel, 
senl  free  on  request 


From  FtlE  INDIA-RUBBER  lOURNAL,  London,  June  28 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson's  text-book  on  rub- 
ber manufacture,  entitled  "Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients,"  has  now  gone  into 
its  second  edition.  A  copy  of  this  production 
is  before  us  and  we  anticipate  a  very  large 
demand,  for  the  compilation  has  been  made 
more  attractive  than  ever  and  has  been 
brriught  up  to  date  in  every  chapter.  The  first 
edition  appeared  ten  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  many  changes  have  been  chronicled,  es- 
|)ccially  the  making  of  motor  tires,  which  Mr. 
Pearson  describes  as  a  new  development,  oc- 
cupying to-day  one  of  the  great  divisions 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  New 
compounding  ingredients  and  substitutes  have 
naturally  increased  in  number  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  editions,  and  in  the  present 
issue  only  those  of  a  real  or  suggestive  value 
have  been  utilized.  As  the  author  claims,  it 
still  remains  a  dictionary  of  compounding 
facts;  an  encyclopedia  of  rubber  factory  prac- 
tice. .'\ttention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  past  the  price  of  crude  rubber  has 
been  high,  and  has  consequently  led  manufac- 
turers to  inquire  into  the  value  of  materials, 
such  as  Pontianak.  Gums  of  this  character 
are  described  in  the  volume  before  us.  -  -  - 
There  is  an  additional  chapter  in  the  second 
edition,  making  a  total  number  of  fifteen, 
which  refers  entirely  to  reclaimed  rubber  and 
its  uses.  In  this  section  a  brief  account  is 
given  to  the  various  processes  adopted  at  the 
present  time. We  congratulate  Mr.  Pear- 
son on  his  second  edition  and  feel  that,  though 
it  was  promised  to  us  in  December  of 
last  year,  it  has  been  well  worth  waiting  for. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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PURE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC 

Specially    Prepared     for     Rubber     Manufacturers'     Use 


Cfi 


RED 


IS 


SPECIAL"    BB.KO 

ALSO  FRENCH  PROCESS 


XX 


9  9      RED 

BRAND 


FLOREINCE      BRAND 


SC 


GREEN  SEAL 


99 


IS 


RED  SEAL 


99 


Test  your  purchases :  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  is  completely  soluble, 
without  odor  and  ■without  effervescence,  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

National  City  Banl(  Building,  55  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 
WE      ALSO       MAKE      GOOD       LITHOPONE 


Increased  Capacity 

now  enables  us  to  enlarge 
the    output    of    our    well- 
known  HOSE  CORE  which 
obviates        possibility       of 
damage  in  shipment. 
Prevents  chafing  by  Brass 
Couplings,  and  is  made 
in    all    sizes     for    every 
class  of  hose. 
Your    order    will    receive 
prompt  and  efficient  at- 
tention. 

THEALDERFER 
CRATE  CO. 

SHARON  CENTRE, 
OHIO 


Vacuum  Drying  Apparatus 

FOR 

SHEET  and  RECLAIMED  RUBBER 

EMIL  PASSBURG  SYSTEM 

Over  2,000  Apparatus  in  Successful 
Operation  on  Various  Materials. 

The  Passburg  (Patent)   "VACUUM    DRYING    APPARATUS"     is    no 

experiment. 
Tliey  are  installed  in  all  of  the  principal   rubber  manufactories  in  this 

country  and   Europe. 

300  chambers  in   daily  operation   drying  rubber  and  rubber  compounds. 

Particulars    upon    application. 

J.  P.  DEVINE   CO., 


428  Brisbane  Bld^. 


BUrFALO,  N.  Y 


Hand  Rollers  and   Stitchers 


OF  ANY 
DESCRIPTION 


ROLL 

ENGRAVING, 

CUTTING  DIcS, 

MOLDS,  Etc. 

THE    HOQQSON   &   PETTIS   MFG.   CO., 

NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

Mention   The   India    Rubber   World   when   you   write. 


Embossing  Calenders 

,  For  Artificial  Leather,  Table  Oil  Cloth, 
and  Carriage  Covers. 

Drying  Machines 

with   Copper  Cylinders  for  Cotton   Duck, 
Drills  and  Sheeting. 

The  TEXTILE-F1NISHIN6  Machinery  Co., 

PROVIDENCE     R.   I. 
Southern  Agent,  STUART  W.  CRAHER, 

Trutt  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Equitable  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mention    The   India    Rubber   World   when   you   -wrue. 
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THE    STOCKTON     RUBBER    COMPANY. 

POSTAL "rl'ECRiPM.  STOCKTON,  NE."W     JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of  RE.CLAIME.D     RUBBEl^R 

D.  J.   PRICE.  Superintendent  and  General  Manager 


W.  J.  CORBETT,    President  and  Treasurer.  J.    C.  WALTON,  Secretary 

THE    DANVERSPORT    RUBBER    COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

RECLAIMED     RUBBER. 

STRAIGHT  GOODS.  NO  ADULTERANTS. 

Washing,  Reclaiming  and  Grinding  Solicited. 
Mill  at  Danversport,  Hass.  Office  :  239  &  24 1  A  Street,  Bostot> 


TELEPHONE,   241    MAIN. 


NEW   JERSEY    RUBBER    COMPANY 

REOLAITWED     ®     RUBBER 

Auxilliat-y     F*l^nt     fot"     Trimmings 

Office    and    Factories,    LAMBERTVILLE,    NEW  JERSEY 


F.  B    RICKABY,  Ccnaral  Manager  CHARLES  N.  DOWNS,  Ssc'y  and  Traa*. 

THE  DERBY  RUBBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


RECLAIIVfED      RUBBER 

p.  O.  Address.  DE-RBY,  CONN.         Factories,  SHELTON,  CONN. 

LrOng   T>istar>ce  Telephones. 


WESTMORELAND  RUBBER  IV1FG.  CO. 

GRAPEVILLE,  PA. 


ilMANUrAGTURBRS     OF 


MIGM  GRADE  REGbAIMED  RUBBER 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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7-LEAGUE 

(Trade-Mark  Registered) 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

With  Sewed  Leather  Soles 

Vamp  and  counter 
lining  turned  out 
over  welt.  Stitches 
pass  down  through 
the  out  -turned 
upper,  the  welt  anri 
the  wearing  sole 
No  nails  in  sole, 
which  can  be  fre- 
quently renewed. 
Impossible  (or  heel 
to  pull  away  from 
upper.  Every  pair 
guaranteed  to  be 
water  tight.  Let  us 
quote  you  prices. 

Manufactured 

only  by 

MULCONROY  CO*,  Inc,  .^ll^iti>^n^. 

Thf    111 agiii lying    glass    shows    coiistnicliuii,      Ti'v    ih.-m. 


^  Yerdon's  Improved 


Double  Hose  Band 


"RUBBER  TIRES  :r."  ABOUT  THEM' 

By      HENRY      C.     PEARSON 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY  WHO 
HAS  TO  DO  with  RUBBER  TIRES 

Price,Three  Dollars  per  Copy 

THE  INDIA  RUBBER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

NUMBER  395  BROADWAY   NEW  YORK 


f  SIMPLE,  STRONG,   SURE 

SEND   FOR   SAMPLE    AND    PRICES 

WILLIAM  YERDON,  F.n  Piai-,  n.  y. 


INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER 
CONFERENCE   HANDBOOK 


This  valuable  copyright  work  contains  the  only 
published  record  of  the  various  Conferences  of 
PLANTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  CHEMISTS, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  the  International  Rubber  and 
Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  at  the  Olympia,  London,  in 
September,  1908. 

The  Lectures  and  Discussions  were  reported  ver- 
batim by  the  r)fficial  Reporter.  All  the  papers  read 
are  published  in  c.vtcnso- 

The  volume  contains  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
World's  leading  Rubber  Experts.  Order  now  this 
valuable  and  indispensable  work. 

PRICE     $3     F»ER     COPY 


The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Company 

No.  395  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED   1844 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc., 

28-32  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Manufacturers  of 

mm  wm  mtes 

for  Pneumatic  Tires  i 
Schradcr's  Stopple  and  Combination  Syringe  Connection 

for  Hot  Water  Bottles  t 

Schrader  Pillow  Valves  for  Pillows,  Life  Preservers 

and  similar  articles: 

Hose  Couplint^s,  Contracted  Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose » 

Bands  and  Fittings: 

Shower  Bath  Sprinklers,  Shower  Rings: 

Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description : 

Diving  Apparatus. 

FURNISHERS    OF    DIVING    APPARATUS 
TO    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Worl{s 


Manufacturers  of 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER 


FACTORY    AT    BUFFALO,    NEW   YORK 


Offices:   No.   277  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


EUROPEAN   REPRESENTATIVES 

ARTHUR      MEYER      &      COMPANY,      Ltd. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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If  the  best  graphite  is  none  too   good 
for  you,  use 

DIXON'S  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 

Scientific  test  and  practical  use  have  deter- 
mined Dixon's  to  be  the  foremost  lubricating 
graphite  the  world  produces. 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

JERSEY    CITY,    N.    J. 


CLARK-'S 

Reliable  Tubing  Machine 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  TUBING  AND  CORD, 
And  also  the  Covering  of  Electrical  and  Telephone  Cablet. 


MANUFACTURED  IN  4  SIZES  BY 

EDRED   W.    CLARK,    MACHINIST, 

Rubber  Moulds  and^Rubber  Machinery, 

Screw  and  Hydraulic  Presses  a  Specially 

No*.  12-14  WELLS  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN 


WILLIAM  R.  THROPi 

,  Mantifacturer    of 

Rxibber  'WasKers,   Grinders,  "Warmers, 

SKeeters,   Refiners  and  Calenders 

AUTOMATIC  JAR  RING  CUTTING  LATHES 

Hydravilic,  Steam  and  R.nocK  Scre-w  Presses 

IMPROVED  DUCK  SLITTERS 
Vulcanizers    of   all    diameters    and   leng'tKs 
Automobile  &.  VeKicle  Moxilds  a  Specialty 
^       MOULDS   AND   SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


•  Manufacturers  of  ■ 


WASHERS,  CRACKERS,  GRINDERS,  VUL- 
CANIZERS, HYDRAULIC  PRESSES  AND 
KNOCK  SCREW  PRESSES,  JAR  RING 
LATHES,  AUTOMOBILE  AND  VEHICLE 
TIRE  MOULDS  AND  SPECIAL  MOULDS 
OF    ALL     KINDS. 


W^rite  for  Photos  and  Prices  of  Machines 


John    E.    Thropp's    Sons    Co. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


QUICK  OPBNINO  VULCANIZE.R  HEAD 

The  ADAMSON  MACHINE  CO. 

AHRON.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Working  Machinery 

W»  build  Standard  and  Special  MacKinea  tor 
Exacting  ReQuiretnents.  Molds  for  Every 
Purpose.  


Mention    The   India   Rubber    World   when    you    write. 
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FARREL  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

ANSONIA.   CONN,,  U.  S,  A, 

BRANCH  OFFICE:    1011  Williamson  Building.    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

Rubber    Machinery 

FRANKLIN   FARRELL,   President 
FRANK  E.  HOADLEY,  Secretary  CHARLES  F.  BLISS,  Treasurer 

FRANKLIN  FARRELL,  JR.,  Assistant  Secretary  ALTON  FARRELL,  Assistant  Treasurer 


ESTABLISHED    1848 


Cable  Address  :    FARREL,  ANSONIA 


Improved  Rubber  Grinder  with   Patented   Coil  Friction  Clutch   Drive 


RUBBER  CALENDERS  for  all  purposes 
RUBBER  GRINDERS,  single  and  double-geared— 

any  size 
RUBBER  WASHERS  and  CRACKERS,  2  and  3- 

RoU,  single  and  double-geared 
REFINERS— WARMERS 
HYDRAULIC  PRESSES,  all  sizes,  any  number  of 

Platens,  for  Mould  Work,  Matting  and  Belts; 

Hydraulic  Stretchers  and  Hydraulic  Clamps 
SPECIAL  PRESSES  for  making  Endless  Belts 


FABRIC  DRYING  and  SLITTING  MACHINES 
SPREADERS 
PUMPS 

ACCUMULATORS,  FITTINGS,  Etc. 
HOSE  MACHINES. 
CAM  PRESSES 

STRAINING  and  TUBING  MACHINES 
BELT-MAKING  MACHINES 
COMPLETE    MECHANICAL,    SHOE   and    RE- 
CLAIMING PLANTS 


EXPERIMENTAL  OUTFITS 

ROLLS,  Chilled  Iron,  Dry  Sand,  and  Steel   (for  engraving) 

COIL  FRICTION  CLUTCHES     (Patented) 

SHAFTING,  PEDESTALS,   MACHINE-CUT,  MACHINE-MOULDED  and  PATTERN  GEARS 

LINOLEUM  and  CELLULOID  MACHINERY 


Mention    The   India    Rubber    World   when   you   write. 
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BUYERS'  DIRECTORY  OE  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Classified    List    of    Manufacturers    and  Dealers  in  India-Rubber  Goods  and  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Supplies. 


INOEX    XO    AD\/ERXISERS 


Acme  Rubber   Mfg.   Co 11 

Adamson    Machine    Co 42 

Akron    Rubber    Engineering    Co..  10 

Alden  &  Co.,  George  A 9,  33 

Alderfer    Crate    Co 38 

Alkali    Rubber   Co 33 

Allen    Mfg.   Co.,    W.   D 25 

Aluminum     Flake    Co 26 

American    Hard    Rubber    Co....  13 

American  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.  2 

American  Tool   &  Machine  Co..  31 

American  Vulcole  Co 44H 

American  Wax  Co 443 

Appleton  &  Son,   F.   H 15 

Ashley   &   Co.,   T.   C 23 

Atlas    Chemical    Co 15 

Avery   Chemical   Co 23 

B 

Bailey   &  Co.,   C.   J 14 

Barrett    Mfg.    Co 26 

Battelle    &    Renwlck 25 

Bers    &    Co 37 

Biggs  Boiler  Works  Co 34 

Birkensteln    &    Sons,    S 25 

Birmin!.'liam    Iron    Foundry 7 

Bishop   Gutta  Percha  Co 59 

Bloomingdale    Soft    Rubber    Wks  6 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co...  31 

Boston    Belting   Co 3 

Boston    Woven    Hose    &    Rubber 

Co 5 

Bowers   Rubber   Works 12 

Bridge.  Davitl  &  Co 36 

Bristol     Co 1 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  34 

c 

Cabot,    Samuel,    Inc 1 

Canadian    Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal  2 

Canfield  Co.,   H.    0 27 

Canton    Rubber    Co 15 

Cantor,     Joseph 29 

Carter    Bell    Mfg.    Co 26 

Cawn   Mining   &   Mfg.   Co 29 

Challamel,    Augustin 29 

Chicago    Rubber    Works 20 

Chute,    H.    C 26 

Cincinnati  Rubber  Mfg.   Co 9 

Clapp    Rubber  Co.,    E.    H 57 

Clark,    Eldred   W 42 

Cleveland    Rubber    Works 20 

Coleman    Co.,    W.    C 28 

Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta 

Percha    Co 13 

Continental    Rubber    Co ] 

Continental    Rubber    Works 32 

Com    Products    Refining    Co....  2 

Cravenette   Co.,    Ltd 1 

Cummings   &   Sons,   Wm.   H....  37 


D  ■Poffe.  j 

Danversport    Rubber   Co 39 

Davidson    Rubber    Co 59, 

Davol    Rubber    Co 14 

Davton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 24 

Derbv    Rubber    Co 39 

Dermatine    Co.,    Ltd 27 

Devine,    Joseph    P 38 

Dixon    Crucible    Co.,    Jos 42 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co  13 

E 

Eastern   Reclaimed  Rubber  Co .  .  25 

Eastern   Talc   Co 33 

EgestortE's    (Georg)    Salzwerke.  .  29 

Elkhart    Rubber    Works 36 

Empire    Rubber    Mfg.    Co 4 

ETrle  Pump   &  Engine  Co 31 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Co 4 


Fabric    Fire    Hose    Co 4 

Farrell   Foundry   &   Machine   Co.  43 

Faultless    Rubber    Co 1' 

Federal    Rubber   Co 32 

Fillingham,    M.    P 26 

Fischer  Process   Rubber  Co 3.5 

Foster   Rubber   Co 27 


Gabriel   &   Schall 29 

Goodrich    Co.,    B.    F 19 

Gough   Co.,   Wallace   L 33 

Grasselli    Chemical    Co 29 

Gummi-Zeitung     31 

Gutta   Percha   &   Rubber   Co 60 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 

Toronto    59 

H 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 36 

Harvey,    J.    C 25 

Hewins,    E.   D 32 

Hirsch   &   Co.,   A 2 

Hodgman    Rubber    Co 6 

Hofeller  &  Co.,  Theodore 443 

Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co 38 

Home    Rubber    Co 9 

Hood    Rubber    Co 60 

Howell  Brass  Works,  F.   R 27 

Huron   Rubber   Co 60 


India   Rubber   Pub.    Co 35 

The  Indiana  Rubber  &  Ins.  Wire 
Co 23 


James  Mfg.   Co 8 

Jenkins    Bros 10 

"Journal      d'Agriculture      Tropi- 

cale"     27 


K  Page.  \ 

Kaufman,    M 36 

Kerite    Insulated   Wire    &   Cable 

Co 11 

Kokomo   Rubber   Co 13 

Kush,    Gustave 10 


R 


Page. 


Lane  &  Co.,  J.   H 

Le     Caoutchouc     &     La     Gutta 

Percha    

Loewenthal   &  Co.,   B 

Luzerne   R'ubber   Co.,    The 

M 

McGrory,     Philip 

Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co ... . 

Mason  Regulator  Co 

Massachusetts  Chemical  Co 

Mattsou    Rubber    Co 

Maurer,  Ed 

Maywald,    F.     J 

Mechanical  Fabric  Co 

Mechanical   Rubber  Co 

Meyer    Bros 

Morgan  &  Wright    

Mulcnnroy   Co.,    Ltd 

Multiple   Woven   Hose   c&   Rubber 
Co 

N 

N.   Tire  Rubber  Sponge  Co 

National     Co 

National  India  Rubber  Co 

New   England  Butt   Co 

New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber 

Co 

New  Jersey  Rubber  Co 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co. 

New   York   Rubber  Co 

Norton  &  Co.,  M 


Oxford  Tripoli  Co.,    Ltd 

P 

Page  &  Co.,  Fred  M 

Parker,    Stearns   &   Co 

Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 

Pequanoc    Rubber    Co 

Perrin,  Wm.   R.,   &  Co 

Philadelphia    Rubber    Works.... 

Picher   Lead  Co 

Pirelli  &  Co 

Plymouth   Rubber   Co 

Q 

Queensgate  Whiting  Co.,   Ltd.  .  . 


36 

12 
23 

443 
14 

444 
1 
12 
20 
36 
24 
40 

26 


Raven  Mining  Co.. 
Reliable  Rubber  Co. 
Republic  Rubber  Co. 
Revere    Rubber    Co. . 


15 
12 
34 
11 

10 
39 
38 
20 
8 
36 

36 

60 
24 
18 
33 

2 
30 
21 
31 

14 


27 


24 
26 
16 
58 


Rickaby   Rubber  Mfg.   Co 26 

Rovie  i&  Sons,  Jolin 35 

Rovle   &   Sons,  John 43 

Rubber    Trading    Co 21 

Rubber   Products   Co 15 


S.   &   L.    Rubber   Co 25 

Scheel,    Wm.    H 16 

Schnurmann,    J 37 

Schrader's   Sons,   Inc.,  A 40 

Schwab    &    Co 36 

Seamless   Rubber   Co 16 

Sharpies,   Stephen   P 24 

Sheip   Mfg.  Co.,   Henry   H 10 

Speaight.    Geo.    W 32 

Stamford    Rubber    Supply    Co...  23 

Star    Rubber    Co 27 

Stockton    Rubber   Co 39 

Stokes   Rubber  Co.,   Jos 15 

Stroud  &  Co.,   E.   H 31 


Taintor   Mfg.    Co.,    H.    F 22 

Textile-Finishing  Machinery    Co.  38 

Thermoid    Rubber   Co " S 

Thropp's    Sons  Co.,   John   E.  .31,  42 

Thropp,   William   R 42 

Trenton     Scrap     Rubber     Supply 

Co 36 

"Tropical     Agriculturist" 29 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co...  35 

Tyer    Rubber    Co 60 

Typke   &   King 29 


u 

United  States  Rubber  Co 17 

U.    S.  Rubber  Reclaiming   Wks.  .  41 

U.    S.   Waste   Rubber   Co 28 

V 

Van    der    Kerckhove 56 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 5 

w 

Wanted   and   For   Sale 28 

Western    Rubber   Works 10 

Western   Specialty  Mfg.  Co 25 

Westmoreland  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. .  39 

WetherlU   Co.,    S.    P 15 

White,  T.  &  S.  C,  Co 23 

Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  25 

Williams  &  Bros.,    J.   P 24 

Wilson,  Charles  T 443 

Wing  &  Co.,   C.   S 36 

Wirt   &    Knox    Mfg.    Co 13 

Wolpert,    M.    J 21 

Y 

Yerdon,  William   40 


Zacks  &  Son,  B.  A. 
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MECHANICAL  RUBBER 
GOODS. 


Belting. 

Diaphrogms. 

Gaskets. 

Hose    (Fire,   Garden,   Steam). 

Mats  and  Matting. 

Mould  Work. 

Packing. 

Tubing. 

Valves. 

Washers. 

Mechanical  Goods  Generally. 

Acme   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  Trenton. 

BIsbop  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Boston   Belting  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

Bowers  Rubber  Co.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 

H.   O.  CanHeld  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Chicago   Rubber  Works,   Chicago. 

Cincinnati    Rubber   Mfg.    Co.,   Cincinnati. 

Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha 
Co.,   Hanover,   Germany. 

Continental   Rubber  Works,   Erie,   Pa. 

Dayton  Robber  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  O, 

The  DermatlB*  Co.,  London. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 

Empire  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

■nreka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

redaral   Rubber   Co.,    Ullwaakee,    Wii. 


Mechanical   Goods — General. — Con- 
tinued. 

B.  r.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 

Home  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,   N.  J. 

The  ludlaaa  Rabber  and  Insulated  Wire 
Co.,  Jonesboro,   Ind. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  New  York. 

Massachusetts    Chemical     Co..     Walpole, 

Mattsou  Rubber  Co.,  Lodl,  N.  3. 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
Morgan   &   Wright,   Detrotl,  Mich. 
National  Indla-Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
N.   J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City,  N.  J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 
Pirelli  &  Co.,  Milan,   Italy. 
Republic   Rubber   Co..    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,   Boston-New   York. 
Jos.  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thermoid  Kvibher  Co.,  Trenton,  N.   J. 
Voorhees   Rubber   Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City. 
Western  Rubber  Co.,  Ooshen,  Ind. 

Air  Brake  Hose.  . 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rnbber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal. 
Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The   Gutta    Percha   k   Rubber  Mfg.   Co., 
of  Toronto,  Ltd. 


Air  Brake  Hose — Continued. 

Home    Rubber   Co.,    Trenton,    N.   3. 

N.   J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City. 
New  York  Belting  Sc  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y, 
Pperless  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
Republic   Rubber  Co.,    Youngstown,   O. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   Jersey  City. 

Belting  (Canvas). 

Boston   Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber  Co.   of   Montreal. 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 
The    Gutta   Percha   &    Rnbber   Mfg.    Co. 

of  Toronto,  Ltd. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  New  York. 
Revere   Rubber   Co.,    Boston-New   York. 

Billiard  Cushions. 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston. 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 

Continental   Rubber   Works,   Erie,   P«. 

B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Mattson   Rubber  Co.,   Lodl,    N.   J. 

New   York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  York   Rubber  Co.,   New   York. 

Revere  Rubber  Co.,   Boston-New  York. 

Blankets— Printers'. 

Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston. 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 

B.   P.   Goodrich  Co.,   Akron.   O. 

Gntta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co..  New  York. 


Blankets — Printers'. — Continued. 

Gustave  Kush,  New  York. 

Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 

Voorhees  Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Brass  Stair  Nosing. 

p.   R.  Howell  Brass  Works,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Brushes. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rnbber  Co. 
C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Buffers. 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Continental   Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Pi. 
B.   P.   Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rabber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  T. 
The    Gntta   Percha   &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co. 

of  Toronto,   Ltd. 
Massachusetts    Chemical    Co.,     Walpole. 

Mass. 
Mattson   Rnbber  Co..   Lodl,   N.  J. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Voorhees  Rub.  Mfg.  Co.,   Jersey  City. 

Card  Cloths. 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Mechanical  Fabric  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Carriage  Mats. 

Continental   Rubber   Works,   Erie,   Pa. 
Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton. 
Boston  Belting  Co.,   Boston-New  York. 
Boston   Woven  Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   O. 
Gntta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  T. 
The    Gutta   Percha    II   Rubber   Mfg.    O. 
of  Toronto,  Ltd. 
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RUBBER  BUYERS*  DIRECTORY— Continued. 


Carriage  Mats. — Continued. 

HODie   Rubber  Co..   TrentOD,   N.   J. 
Mttssacbuaetta    Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 

Mass. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  B.  I. 
N.  J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City,   N.  J. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 
Revere    Rubber   Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees    Rubber   Mfg.    Co..   Jersey   City. 

Cord  (Pure  Rubber). 

Acme   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Boston    Woven    Hose   &   Rubber   Co. 
Cleveland    Rubber    Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 
Continental    Rubber    Works,    Brie,    Pa. 
Davol    Rubber   Co..    Providence,    R.    I. 
Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Dayton,    O. 
Bmplre  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..   Akron.   O. 
Gutta  I'crcha  &  Rubber  .Mfg.  Co.,   N.   Y. 
The    Outta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of   Toronto.    Ltd. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Mattsou     Rubber     Co..     Lodi,     N.     J. 
Republic    Rubber   Co..    Voungstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber   Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Toorhees  Rubber  .Mfp.  Co..  Jersey  City. 

Deckle  Straps. 

Boston    Belting   Co..    Boston. 

Canadian    Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 

B.    r.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron.    0. 

Mecbanlcal    Rubber    Co..    Chicago. 

New  York   Btltlng  &  Packing  Co.,  N.   Y. 

Republic    Rubber    Co.,    Youogstown,    O. 

Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston — New    York. 

Door  Springs. 

Hodgman   Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

Dredging  Sleeves. 

Acme    Rubber   .Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston   Belting   Co.,    Boston — New   York. 
Boston    Woven    Hose    &    Rubber   Co. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of    Montreal. 
Continental    Rubber    Works,    Erie,   Pa. 
Dayton    Rubber   Mfg.   Co..    Dayton,   O. 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    Akron,    0. 
Gutta  I'ercha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  N.  Y. 
The    Gutta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto,   I,td. 
Home    Rubber  Co..    Trenton,    N.   J. 
Manhattan    Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
N.    J.    Car   Spring   &    Rubber   Co.,   Jersey 

City. 
New  York  Reltlng  &  Packing  Co.,   N.   Y. 
Republic    Rubber   Co.,    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees  Rub.   Mfg.   Co..  Jersey  City. 

Force  Cups. 

The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto.    Ltd. 
Hodgman    Rubber  Co.,    New   York. 
Mattson    Rubber    Co.,    LodI,    N.    J. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Fruit  Jar  Rings. 

Acme   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 

B.     &    R.     Rubber    Co..     No.     BrookBeld, 

Mass. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of    Montreal. 
Cincinnati   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   CiDClnnatt, 

Ohio. 
Cleveland    Rubber  Co..   Cleveland,   O. 
Continental    Rubber   Works,    Erie,   Pa. 
Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..    DaytOD,    O. 
B.    P.    Goodrich   Co..    Akron.    O. 
Empire  Robber  Mfg.  Co..  Trenton.  N.  J. 
The  Gutta   Percha   &    Rubber   Mfg.   Co., 

of   Toronto.    Ltd. 
Manhattan    Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co.,    Youngstown,    0. 
Rubber    Products    Co.,    Barberton,    O. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,   N.   Y. 

Fuller  Balls. 

Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie,    Pa. 
B.    P.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron,   O. 
Jenklna   Bros.,   New   York. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co..   New   York. 
Mattson    Rubber   Co..    IjOdI,    N.    J. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,   R.   I. 
N.  J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City. 
New  York  Beltlog  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  T. 
Peerless    Rubber   Mfg.   Co..    New   York. 
Republic    Rubber    Co..    Vonngstown,    O. 
Rubber    Products    Co..    Barberton.    O. 

Gage  Glass  Washers. 

Boston   Belting   Co..   Boston.    Mass. 
Canadian    Rnbber    Co.    of   Montreal. 
Cleveland    Rubber    Co..    Cleveland.    O. 
Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie.    Pa. 
Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..    Dayton.    O. 
Empire  Rnbber  Mfg.  Co..  Trenton,   N.  J. 
B.    P.    Goodrich    Co..    Akron,    O. 
The   Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto.    Ltd. 
Home    Rubber    Co.,    Trenton.    N.    J. 
Jenkins    Bros..    New    York. 
Uanhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  New  York. 


Mattson  Rubber  Co.,  LodI,  N.  J. 
Mechanical    Rubber   Co.,    Chicago,    III. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,   R.  I. 
N.    J.    Car   Spring   &   Rubber   Co.,    Jersey 

City,    N.    J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,   N.  Y. 
New    York    Rubber   Co..    New    York. 
Revere    Rubber    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 
Jos.  Stokes  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Voorbees  Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey   City. 

N.    J. 

Gas-Bags  (Rubber). 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 

Cleveland    Rubber    Co..    Cleveland,    O. 

Davidson    Rubber   Co.,    Boston. 

Davol   Rubber  Co.,   Providence,    B.   I. 

B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron.    O. 

The    Gutta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto.   Ltd. 
National  India   Rubber  Co..   Bristol,   R.  I. 
Peerless   Rubber   Mfg.    Co.,    New    York. 
Tyer   Rubber  Co.,   Andover.   .Mass. 
Voorbees   Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Jersey   City. 

Gasket  Tubing. 

Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Canadian   Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 
Continental    Rubber    Works,    Erie,    Pa. 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron,    O. 
The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of    Toronto,     Ltd. 
Jenkins  Bros.,    New   Y'ork. 
Manhattan   Rubber   Mfg.   Co..   New   York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..   Bristol.  R.  I. 
New  Jersey    Car   Spring   &   Rubber   Co. 
Revere  Rubber  Co..   Boston — New  York. 
Voorbees  Rub.   Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Grain  Drill  Tubes. 

Cincinnati    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..    Dayton,    0. 
The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of   Toronto.    Ltd. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Hat  Bags. 

Boston   Belting  Co..    Boston. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie,    Pa. 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    Akron,    O. 
Home    Rubber    Co.,    Trenton,    N.    J. 
Manhattan    Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
Mattson    Rubber    Co.,    LodI,    N.    J. 
Mechanical    Rubber    Co..    Chicago. 
N.  J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City,    N.    J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New   York    Rubber   Co..    New    York. 
Peerless   Rubber   Mfg.    Co.,    New   York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co..    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber   Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees  Rub.   Mfg.   Co.,   Jersey  City. 

Horse  Shoe  Pads. 

Canadian    Rubber    Co.    of    Montreal. 
'  Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie.    Pa. 
noroe   Rubber  Co..   Trenton.   N.   J. 
Manhattan   Rubber   Mfg.   Co..   New  York.. 
Peerless   Rubber   Mfg.    Co..    New   York. 
Plymouth    Rubber    Co..    Stoughton,    Mass. 
Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..    Jersey    City. 

Hose — Wire  Wound. 

Acme   Rubber   Mfg.    Co..   Trenton. 
Boston   Belting   Co.,    Boston — New   York. 
Boston   Woven  Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of    Montreal. 
Continental    Rubber   Works,    Erie,    Pa. 
Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co..    Dayton,    O. 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co..    Akron.    O. 
Gutta  Percha  &   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  N.  T. 
The    Gutta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto,    Ltd. 
Manhattan   Rnbber  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  R.   I. 
N.    J.    Car   Spring   &   Rubber   Co.,   Jersey 

City. 
New   York   Belting  *   Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..   New  York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co..    Y'oungstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees    Rubber   Mfg.    Co.,   Jersey   City. 

I  Hose  Core, 

Alderfer   Crate   Co..    Shnron    Center.    O. 

Hose  Pipes,  Nozzles,  Couplings  and 
Fittings. 

W.    I).    Allen   Mfg.    Co..   rhicngo. 
Boston    Woven    Hose  &    Rubber  Co. 
Cnnndlfln   Rubber  Co,    of   Montreal. 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Mfg.  Co.,   New  York. 
F.   R.   Howell   Brass  Works.   I'hila..   Pa. 
Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston. 
A.    Schrader'a  Son.    Inc..    New   York. 
The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.. 
of  Toronto.    Ltd. 

Hose  Linings. 

Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  Trenton. 

Boston    Belting   Co..    Boston — New    York. 

Boston    Woven    Hose   &   Rnbber   Co. 


Empire  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  I 

B.    F.  Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 

The    Gutta    I'ercba    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto,    Ltd. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
N.    J.    Car   Spring   &    Rubber   Co.,    Jersey 

City,    N.   J. 
Peerless   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 
Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees  Rub.    Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Hose  Racks  and  Reels. 

W.   D.   Allen   Mfg.    Co.,  Chicago. 

Gutta  I'ercha  &  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  N.  Y. 

The   Gutta    Percha   &    Rubber   Mfg.   Co., 

of   Toronto.    Ltd. 
New   York  Belting  Sc  Packing  Co..  N.  Y. 
Wirt  &   Knoi   Mfg.   Co..   Philadelphia. 

Hose — Rubber  Lined. 

Cotton    and    Linen. 
Acme   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston    Belting    Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Boston    Woven    Hose    &    Rubber   Co. 
Gutta  Percha  &   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  N.  Y. 
Canadian    Rubber    Co.    of    Montreal. 
Cleveland    Rubber   Co..    Cleveland,    0. 
Empire  Rubber  Mfg.   Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Eureka    Fire    Hose   Mfg.    Co..    New   York. 
Fabric    Fire    ilose   Co..    New    York. 
B.   F.   Godorlch  Co.,   Akron.   0. 
Gutta   Percha  &   Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,   N.   Y. 
Gutta     Percha    &     Rubber    Mfg.    Co.     of 

Toronto. 
Home  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,   N.  J. 
Manhattan    Rubber  Mfg.   Co..   New   York. 
N.    J.    Car   Spring   &    Rubber   Co.,   Jersey 

City,   N.  J. 
New   York   Belting  &  Packing  Co.,   N.  Y. 
Peerless   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,    New   York. 
Republic    Rubber    Co..    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rnbber   Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Jos.    Stokes    Rubber   Co..    Trenton.    N.    J. 
Voorbees    Rubber   iMfg.    Co..    Jersey   City. 

Hose — Submarine. 

Acme   Rubber   Mfg.    Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Continental    Rubber    Works,    Erie,    I'a. 

B.  P.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron.    O. 

Gutta  Percha  ,^  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..   N.   Y. 
The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto,    Ltd. 
Manhattan    Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   New   York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co.,    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston — New    York. 
A.    Schradpr's   Son.    Inc.,    New   York. 
Voorbees  Rub.   Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Hose  Bands,  Straps  &  Menders. 

W.    D.   Allen   Mfg.    Co.,  Chicago. 

Boston    Woven    Hove   &    Rubber  Co. 

F.    R.    Howell   Brass  Works,   Phlla.,   Pa. 

A.  Schrader'a  Son,   Inc..    N.    Y. 
William    Yerdon.    Fort   Plain.    N.    T. 

Lawn-Hose  Supporters. 

W.    D.   Allen   Mfg.    Co..  Chicago. 

C.  J.    Bailey   &   Co..    Boston. 

Lawn  Sprinklers. 

Boston   Woven   Hose  &   Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.,   of   Montreal. 

Mallets  (Rubber). 

Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie,    Pa. 

B.  P.    Goodrich    Co.,    Akron.    O. 

The   Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of    Toronto.    Ltd. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co..   New  York. 
National   India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol.  B.  I. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co..   N.  Y. 
Peerless   Rubber  Mfg.  Co..   New  York. 
Revere   Rubber  Co..    Boston — New  York. 

Mould  Work. 

(See   Mechnidcal    Rubber  Goods.) 
B.     &    R.    Rubber    Co.,     No.     Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
H.    O.    Canfleld    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Ct. 
Canton   Rubber   Co.,   Canton,   O. 
Davidson    Rubber    Co..    Boston. 
Davol    Rubber  Co.,    Providence,   R.   1. 
Faultless    Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    O. 
Hodgman   Rubber  Co..    New   York. 
Massachusetts     Chemical     Co..     Walpole. 

Mass. 
Mattson   Rubber  Co..    LodI.    N.   J. 
Morgan    &    Wright.    Detroit,    Mich. 
I'lytnoutb    Rubber   Co..    Stoughton.    Mass. 
Tyer    Rubber  Co..    Andover.    Mass. 

Oil  Well  Supplies. 
Boston   Belting  Co..    Boston — New    York. 
Boston    Woven    Hose   &    Rnbber   Co. 
Continental    Rubber    Works.    Brie,    Pa. 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    Akron.    O. 
Gutta  I'ercha  &   Rubber  Mfg.  Co..   N.  Y. 
The    Outta    Percha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.j 

of  Toronto.    Ltd. 
Home    Rubber    Co..    Trenton,    N.    J. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,    New  York. 
N.   J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,   Jersey 
I      city. 


New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  T. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,   New   York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co.,    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber    Co..    Boston— Pittsburgh. 
Voorbees  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   Jersey  City. 


Packing, 


(See  .Mechanical   Rubber  (kioda.) 
Jenkins    Bros..    New    York. 
Mattson    Rubber  Co.,    I^dl.    N.   J. 

Paper  Machine  Rollers. 

Boston   Belting  Co.,   Boston— New   York. 
B.    P.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron,    O. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  N.  I. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New   York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,   N.  Y. 
Peerless    Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,    New    York. 
Republic    Rubber   Co..    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rubber    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Vorhees  Rnbber  Mfg.   Co..   Jersey  City. 

Plumbers'  Supplies. 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.    of   .Montreal. 

II.    O.    Canfleld    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Ot. 

ContlEienlal    Rubber    Works,   Erie,   Pa. 

B.    F.    (Joodrlch   Co.,    Akron,    O. 

The    Gutta    I'ercha    &    Rubber   Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto.    Ltd. 
.Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   New  York. 
.Mattson    Rubber   Co..    LodI.    N.   J. 
Republic    Rubber    Co..    Youngstown,    0. 
Voorbees  Rub.   Mfg.   Co..  Jersey  City. 
Western   Rubber   Works,    Goshen,    Ind. 

Pump  Valves. 

(See  Mechanical    Rublier  Goods.) 
Jenkins    Bros.,    New    York. 
.Mattson    Rubber   Co..    LodI.    N.    J. 
.Massachusetts     Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 
.Mass. 

Rock    Drill    Couplings. 

V.   R.   Howell   Brass  Worlis,    Phlla.,   Pa. 

Rolls— Rubber  Covered. 

Acme    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Trenton,    N.    J. 
Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston. 
Canadian    Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 
Cleveland    Rubber   Co..    Cleveland,    O. 
Continental    Rubber    Works,    Brie,    Pa. 
Empire   Rubber   Mfg.   Co..   Trenton,   N.   J. 
B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..   Akron.   O. 
Gutta   I'ercha  &  Rubber  Mfg,   Co.,   N.   T. 
[The    Gutta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 
of    Toronto,    Ltd. 
Home    Rubber   Co.,   Trenton,   N.   J. 
Manhattan    Rubber  Mfg.   Co..   New   York. 
Mattson    Rubber   Co..    LodI.    N.   J. 
.Mechanical    Rubber    Co..    Chicago. 
N.   J.   Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jeraey 

City,    N.    J. 
New   York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,   N.  Y. 
Peerless    Rubber   Mfg.    Co..    New   York. 
Plymouth    Rubber    Co.,    Stoughton,    Mast. 
Republic    Rubber   Co.,    Youngstown,    O. 
Revere    Rnbber    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Voorbees  Rub.    Mfg.    (;<>.,   Jersey  City. 

Sewing  Machine  Rubbers. 

Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie,   Pa. 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.,    Akron,    O. 

Springs — Rubber. 

Acme  Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston— New    York. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of   Montreal. 
Continental    Rubber   Works,    Erie,    Pa. 
j  Dayton    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Dayton,    O. 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co..    Akron.    O. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  N.   Y. 
The    Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber   Mfg.    Co., 

of    Toronto.    Ltd. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mfg.   Co..   New  York. 
Massachusetts     Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 

Mass. 
Mattson   Rubber  Co.,  LodI.   N.  J 
National  India   Rubber  Co..  Brii 'ol,   B.  I. 
N.   J.   Car  Spring  &   Rubber  ■  tersey 

City. 
New   York   Belting  &  Packing  nu..  N.  T. 
Peerless   Babber  Mfg.   Co..    New   York. 
Plymouth    Rubber   Co..    Stoughton.    Maaa. 
Republic    Rubber    Co..    Youngstovra.    O. 
Revere    Rubber   Co..    Boston — New   York. 
Voorhees   Rnbber  Mfg.   Co..   Jersey  City. 

Stair  Treads. 

Acme   Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Trenton. 
Boston    Belting    Co.,    Boston — New    York. 
Boston   Woven   Hose  &   Rnbber  Co. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal. 
Cleveland    Rubber  Co..   Cleveland,    O. 
Continental    Rubber    Works.    Erie,    Pa. 
Empire   Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
B.    P.    Goodrich   Co..    Akron.    O. 
Ontta  Percha  &  Rnbber  Mfg.  Co..  N.   T. 
The   Gutta    Percha    Sc    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto.    Ltd. 
Home   Rubber  Co..   Trenton.   N.   J. 
Manhattan   Rnbber  Mfg.   Co..   New  York. 
Massachusetts     Chemical     Co..     Walpola. 

Maaa. 
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stair  Treads — Continued. 

National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  R.  I. 
N.  J.   Car  Spring  &   Rubber  Co.,  Jeraej 

City.  N.  J. 
Ne.»  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  T. 
New   York    Rubber   Co..   New   York. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mtg.  Co..  New  Y'ork. 
Bepubllc    Rubber   Co..    Yonngstown,    O. 
Revere  Rubber  Co..   Boston-New  York. 
Voorhees   Rubber   Mfg.   Cc.   Jersey   City. 

Thread. 

B.    P.   Goodrich   Co..   Akron,   O. 
Mechanical  Fabric  Co..  Providence,  R.  I. 
Revere  Bobber  Co.,   Boston-New  York. 

Tiling, 

American    Hard    Rubber    Co..    \.    Y. 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Ltd. 

Continental    Rubber   Works,    Erie,   Pa. 

B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   O. 

Gotta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  N.   Y. 

The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Toronto,   Ltd. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,  New  York. 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jer- 
sey City. 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Bepubllc    Rubber   Co..    Youngstown,   O. 

Toorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Tubing. 

(Sec    Mechanical    Rubber    Goods.) 
American  Hard   Rubber  Co..   New  York. 
B.     &    R.    Rubber    Co.,    No.     Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
Darldson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,   R.   I. 
Mattson  Rubber  Co.,  LodI,  N.  J. 
Plymouth   Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  O. 
Tycr  Rubber  Co..   Andover,   Mass. 
Voorheos  Rub.  Mfg.   Co.,  Jersey  City. 

Valve  Balls. 

Boston   Belting  Co.,   Boston. 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Continental  Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 
Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  O, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Jenkins  Bros.,   New   York. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mtg.  Co.,   New  York. 
Mattson   Rubber  Co.,   Lodi.   N.   J. 
Mechanical   Rubber  Co..   Chicago. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  1. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New  York   Rubber  Co..   New   York. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,   Youngstown,  O. 
Revere  Rubber  Co..   Boston-New  York. 

Valve  Discs. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
Boston  Belting  Co.,   Boston-New  York. 
Continental    Rubber   Works,    Brie,    Pa. 
Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co..  Dayton,  O. 
B.   P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Jenkins    Bros..     N.    V. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Mattson   Rubber  Co.,   LodI,   N.   J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Peerless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
Western   Bulber  Works,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Valves. 

(See  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods.) 
Jenkins  Bros.    New  York-Chicago. 
Mattson  Rubber  Co.,  Lodl,  N.  J. 

Vulcanite  Emery  Wheels. 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    FasBale, 

N.  J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Ltd., 

New  York. 

Wringer  Rolls. 

Canadian  Robber  Co.,  of  Montreal. 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Continental   Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 
Dayton   Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,   Dayton,  0. 
B.   P.   Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   O. 
The   Gotta    Percha   &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co., 

of  Toronto,   Ltd. 
Borne   Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York, 
Mattson  Rubber  Co.,  Lodl,  N.  J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  T, 
Btpnbllc  Robber  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 


DRUGGISTS'   AND   STA- 
JTIONERS'  SUNDRIES. 

Atomizers.  Nipples. 

Bandages.  Syringes. 

Bulbs.  Water  Bottles. 

Druggists'  Sundries,  Generally. 

American   Hard  Rubber  Co..   New   York. 
C.   J.   Bailey  &  Co.,   Boston. 
Bostdn    Woven   Hose   &   Rubber  Co. 
Canadian    Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Canton  Rubber   Co..   Canton.   O. 
Cleveland    Rubber   Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Davidson   Rubber  Co..   Boston. 
Davol    Rubber  Co.,    Providence,    R.    I. 
Faultless    Rubber   Co..    Akron,    O. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  0. 
Hodgman    Rubber   Co..    New   York. 
Huron   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland.   0. 
Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Muss,    rhiinicul    Til..    \V.il|)oli>.    Mass. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Parker.   Stearns  &  Co..   N.   Y. 
Pirelli  &  Co..  Milan.  Italy. 
Rubber    Products   Co.,    Barberton.    O. 
Seamless  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co  ,   Andover,  Mass. 
Walpole   Rubber  Co..   Granby.    P.   I. 
Walpoli-    Rul4..-i-    Works.    Walpole.    Mass. 
Western  Specialty   Mfg.   Co.,    N.    Y. 

Balls,  Dolls  and  Toys. 

New  Y'ork  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

Combination      Fountain      Syringe 
and    Hot    Water    Bottle    Fix- 
tures. 

A.  Schrader's  Son.   Inc..  N.   Y. 

Combs. 

American  Hard   Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

Elastic  Bands, 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal, 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Davol   Rubber  Co.,   Providence,   R.   L 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  0. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co..   New  York-Boston. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,   Mass. 

Erasive  Rubbers. 

Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 
B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,   0. 

Finger  Cots, 

Canton   Rubber  Co.   Canton,  0. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Davidson    Rubber    Co.,    Boston. 
Davol    Rubber    Co..    Providence. 
Faultless  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  0. 
Huron   Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,   O. 
The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  O. 

Gloves. 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.   of  MontreaL 

Canton  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Davol   Rubber  Co..   Providence,   R.   I. 

Faultless  Rubber  Co.,   Akron,   O. 

B.   P.   Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

National  Ino'la  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  B.  I. 

Rirtiber  Products  Co..   Barberton,  O. 

Hard   Rubber   Goods. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Davidson    Rubber    Co.,    Boston. 
H.   O.   Canfleld  Co.,   Bridgeport,   Ct. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Joseph,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,   Mass, 

Hospital  Sheetings. 

Bishop  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  N.   Y. 
Cleveland    Rubber  Co..   Cleveland,   O. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I. 
B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  O. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Plymouth   Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,   Mass. 

Hot  Water  Bottle  Stopples. 

A.  Schrader's   Smi.    inc..   X.    ^■. 

Ice  Bags  and  Ice  Caps. 

Canton  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
Cleveland    Robber  Co.,   Cleveland,   0. 
Davidson   Rubber  Co..    Boston. 
Davol    Rubber    Co..    rrnvideiice. 
Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,   O. 

B.  P.    Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,    O. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  B.  1. 
The   Rubber  Products  Co.,   Barberton,  0. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Life  Preservers, 

Davol    Rubber    Co..    Providence. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  B.  I. 

Shower  Bath  Sprinklers. 

Davol    Rubber    Co..    Providence. 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Sponges  (Rubber). 

Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  O. 

N.   Tire   Rubber  Sponge  Co.,   Chicago. 

Stationers'  Sundries. 

American   Hard   Rubber  Co..   New  York. 
Boston    Woven   Hose  &    Rubber   Co. 
Canadian   Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 
Cincinnati    Rubber   Mfg.   Co.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 
Davidson    Rubber  Co..   Boston. 
Davol    Rubber    Co.,    Providence,    R.    I. 
B.    F.   Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,    O. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,   New  York-Boston. 
Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Stopples  (Metal). 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc..  N.   Y. 

Stopples  (Rubber). 

Cleveland    Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,   O. 
Davol   Rubber   Co.,    Providence,    R.    I. 
Erie   Rubber  Works.   Erie.   Pa. 
IIod{;man   Rubber  Co..   New   York. 
Manhattan   Rubber  Mtg.   Co.,   New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  B.  L 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Tyor   Rubber   Co.,   Andover,   Mass. 

Throat  Bags, 

Cleveland  Rubber  Co..  Cleveland,  O. 

Davidson   Rubber  Co..    Boston. 

Davol   Rubber   Co.,   Providence,    R.   I. 

B.  P.    Goodrich   Co.,   Akron.   O. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,  Mass. 

Tobacco  Pouches, 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal, 

Davidson  Rubber  Co..  Boston. 

I>av'il    Rubber    Co..    Providence. 

Faultless    Rubber   Co.,    Akron,    O. 

B.    F.    Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  0. 

Tyer  Robber  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. 


Mackintoshes. 

(See  Clothing.) 

Proofing. 

Canadian  Rubber  Co     of  Montreal. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Mtw, 

Rain  Coats, 

Cravenette  Co.,  Ltd. 

Rubber  Coated  Cloths. 
Mechanical  Fabric  Co.,  Providence,  B.  1. 


RUBBER    FOOTWEAR, 


MACKINTOSHED      AND 
SURFACE  GOODS. 


Air  Goods   (Rubber). 

Canadian   Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Davidson   Rubber  Co.,    Boston. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   0. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
New   York    Rubber  Co.,   New   York. 
National   India  Rubber  Co.,   Providence. 
Rubber   Products  Co.,   Barberton,    0. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,  Mass. 

Air  Mattresses. 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 
Mechanical  Fabric  Co..  Providence,  K.  I. 
National  India  Rubber  Co..  Bristol,  B,  L 

Barbers'  Bibs, 

Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Davol    Rubber  Co.,   Providence,    R.    I. 
Tyer  Rubber  Co.,   Andover,   Mass. 

Bathing  Caps. 

Davol    Rubber  Co.,   Providence,   R.    I. 
B.    F.    Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 
Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  O. 

Bellows  Cloths. 

Boston   Rubber  Co.,    Boston. 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

Calendering. 

Plymooth    Rubber   Co.,    Stoughton,    Uasi. 

Carriage  Ducks  and  Drills. 

Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Empire  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  I. 
Gutta    Percha   &    Rubber   Mtg.    Co.,   To- 
ronto. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Clothing, 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland,   O. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  To- 
ronto. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  B,  1. 
Pirelli  &  Co.,   Milan,  Italy. 

Cravenette. 

Cravenette  Co.,  Ltd. 

Diving  Apparatus. 
A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
Horse  Covers. 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
National   India    Rubber  Co.,   Bristol,  B.l. 

Leggings. 

Cleveland  Euhber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Brlltol,  B,  1. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 

American    Rubber   Co.,    Boston. 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
L.  Candee  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Gatta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co,  of  To- 
ronto. 
Hood   Rubber  Co.,   Boston. 
Lycoming  Rubber  Co.,  WilllamBport,  P«. 
Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 
United  States  Robber  Co.,  New  York. 
Wales-Goodyear   Rubber  Co.,   Boaton. 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  Providence. 

Heels  and  Soles. 

a.     &    R.    Rubber    Co.,    No.     Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Robber  Co, 
Canadian   Rubber  Co.   of  Montreal. 
Continental    Caootchooc   &   Gotta   Ferck* 

Co.,  Hanover. 
Fnstor    Kiil.luT  Co.,   Boston. 
The   Gutta    I'ercha   &   Robber   Mf».   Co, 

of  Toronto,  Ltd. 
Massachusetts    Chemical    Co.,     Walpole, 

Mass. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,   Stoughton,  Mtas. 
Western   Rubber   Works.   Goshen,  Ind. 

Tennis  Shoes. 

American  Rubber  Co.,  Boston, 

Boston    Rubber  Shoe  Co..   Boston. 

The  Gutta   Percha   &    Robber   Mfg.   Co. 

of  Toronto.  Ltd. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Providence. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

I                   Wading  Pants. 
I  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 


DENTAL    AND    STAMP 
RUBBER. 


Dental  Gum. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tyer   Rubber  Co.,   Andover,  Mass. 

Rubber  Dam. 

Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Davidson    Rubber  Co.,   Boston. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
Tyer   Rubber   Co.,    Andover,    Masl. 

Stamp  Gum. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
Mattson   Rubber  Co.,   Lodl,   N.   J. 
Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,   III. 
N.   J.   Car   Spring  &   Robber  Co.,   Jeriey 

City,  N.  J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York, 
Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.,  Boston. 
Mattson    Rubber  Co.,   Lodl,   N,  J, 
Tyer    Rubber    Co.,    Andover,    Mass. 

Friction  Tape. 
Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,   N,  J. 
Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Cleveland   Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
B.    F.   Goodrich  Co.,   Akron,   O. 
Home  Robber  Co.,  Trenton.   N.  J. 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.,  Boatoa. 
Mechanical   Rubber  Co.,    Chicago. 
National  India  Robber  Co.,  Bristol,  B.  1. 
Revere  Robber  Co.,   Boston-New  York. 

Hard  Rubber  Goods, 

American  Hard   Rubber  Co.,   New  Terk. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal. 
Lozerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Stokea  Rnbber  Co.,  Trentoa,  H.  I. 
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Insulating  Compounds. 

Bishop    Gutta    I'erclia    Co..    N.    V. 
Cioaillan    Ituhber   Co.    of    Montreal. 
Outta    I'ercha    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    To- 
ronto. 
UasflacUiisetts    Chemical    Co..    Boston. 

Insulated  Wire  and  Cables. 

Acme    Rubber    MfR.    Co..    Trenton,    N.   J. 

Bishop   Outta    I'eroha    Co.,    N.    Y. 

W.   R.   BrLxey.   New   York. 

The   Indiana    Rubber   anil    Insulated   Wire 

Co..    Jooeaboro.    Inrt. 
National    Inilla    Rubber    Co..    Providence, 

Insulated  Wire  Waxes. 

American    War    Co..    Boston. 

Splicing   Compounds. 

Home    Rubber    Co.,    Trenton.    N.    J. 
Uassachuaetts     Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 
Mass. 


SPORTING  GOODS. 

Foot   Bails. 
Canftdlaa    Rubber  Co.   of   Montreal. 
ClevelaDd    Rubber    Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 


Faultless  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O. 
B.    P.   Goodrich  Co..   Akron.   O. 
Hodgman   Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
National   India    Rubber  Co..   Bristol,  R.  I. 

Golf  BaUs. 

Boston   BettlnK   Co.,    Boston. 
Canadian    Rubber   Co.    of    Montreal. 
Davidson  Rubber  Co..    Boston. 
B.   r.   Goodrich  Co..    Akron.   O. 
The    Gutta    Pereba    &    Rubber    Mfg.    Co. 
of    Toronto.    I.td. 

Sporting  Goods. 

Canadian    Rubber    Co.    of    Mtintreal. 
Faultless    Rubber    Co..    Akron.    O. 
B.    F.   Goodrich  Co.,    Akron.   O. 
Hodgmun    Rubber   Co..    New    York. 
Tyer    Rubber    Co.,    .\tHlover.    Mass. 

Striking  Bags. 

Canadian    Rubber    Co.    of    Montreal. 
Cte%-eland   Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
PaviUless    Kunber    Co..    Akrou.    O. 
B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..    Akron.   O. 
Rubber    Products    Co.,     Barhertoo,    O. 

Submarine  Outfits. 

HodRman   Rubber  Co.,   New  York. 
A.   Schrader'8  Sous,   Inc.,   New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boxes  (Wood). 

Henry  11.  Shcip  &  Co.,  Fhlladelphia, 
Brass    Fittings, 

A.  Schrader'8   Son.    New    York. 

Cement    (Rubber), 

Boston    BeltlnfJ    Co.,    Boston. 

Canadian    Rubber    Co.    of    Montreal.  i 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  O.  I 
Manhattan  Rubber  .Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.' 
Massachusetts     Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 

.Mass. 
N.   J.   Car  ."!prlng  &  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey 

City.  N.  J. 
New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  N.  Y. 
I 

Chemists. 

'Cliiito,   11.    O.,    Now    York, 
Mnywald,    P.   J..   New   York. 
Stephen  P.  Sharpies.  Boston,  Mass, 


Consulting  Engineers. 

Akron  Rubber  EuRlneerlng  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
M.   P.  Fllllngham,  New  York. 


Rubber  Journals. 

Gumml-Zeltung.    Dresden.    Germany. 

L' Agriculture    des    I'ays    Chauds,    Franc*. 


Rubber  Tree  Seeds. 

J.    P.    William    &    Bros.,    Beneratgod*. 
Ceylon. 


Tapping  Tools. 

G.  Van  den  Kerckhove.  Brussels.  Belglam. 

Valves  for  Air  Goods. 

A.  Schrader'8  Son,   Inc.,  New  York. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  RUBBER  MILLS. 


RUBBER     MACHINERY, 

Acid  Tanks. 

Birmingham   Iron    Foundry,    Derby,   Conn. 

Band  Cutting  Machines, 

A.    Adamson.    Akron.    O. 

Birmingham  Iron  Foundry.   Derby,  Conn. 

Belt  Folding  Machines. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry.    Derby,   Conn. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co..    Ansonta, 
Conn. 

Belt  SUtters. 

Cloth  Dryers. 

Gearing. 

Shafting. 

Wrapping  Machines. 

Birmingham   Iron   Foundry,    Derby,   Conn, 
farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co..    Ansonla, 
Conn. 

Belt   Stretchers. 

Birmingham    Iron   Foundry.    Derby,   Conn. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co.,    Ansonla, 

Conn. 
Heggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven. 

Boilers. 

William    R.    Thropp.    Trenton.    N.    J. 
lobn    B.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton, 
N.   J. 

Braiders. 

New  England  Butt  Co..   Providence,  R.   I. 

Calenders. 

Birmingham    Iron   Foundry,    Derby,   Conn. 

Darld  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton,  Man- 
chester,  Eng. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Ansonla, 
Conn. 

TeitllcFlnlshlng  Machinery  Co.,  PtotI- 
dence,  R.  I. 

Castings. 

A.   Adamson,   Akron.  O. 
Birmingham   Iron    Foundry.    Derby,   Conn. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co.,    Ansonla, 
Conn. 

Chucks    (Lathe). 

Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.   Co.,   New  Haven. 

Chums. 

American   Tool   &    Machine  Co.,    Boston, 

Clutches. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co..  Anaonla, 
Conn. 

Crackers. 

Birmingham   Iron   Foundry,    Derby,   Conn. 

Devulcanizers. 

Blgga    Boiler    Works   Co.,    Akron,    O. 
Birmingham   Iron   Foundry,    Derby,  Conn. 


Edred  W.  Clark,  Hartford,  Conn. 

John     E.     Throjip    &     Sons    Co.,     Trenton, 

N.    J. 
William  R.   Thropp,   Trenton.   N.  J. 

Dies. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven, 

Doubling  Machines. 
American  Tool  &  .Machine  Co.,  Boston. 

I  Drying  Machines. 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  .Machine  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.    Y. 

David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton,  Man- 
chester,  Eng. 

Joseph    P.    Devlne.    BulTalo.    N.    Y. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry.    Derby,    Conn. 

TcxtllePlnlshIng  Machinery  Co.,  Provi- 
dence,   R.    I. 

Embossing  Calenders, 
Textile-Finishing    Machinery    Co.,    Provi- 
dence,  R.   I. 

Engine  Steam. 

William    R.    Thropp.    Trenton.    N.    J. 
John    B.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton, 

N.   J. 

Engraving  Rolls. 

Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..   New  Haven. 

Grinders  and  Mixers. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry.    Derby,   Conn. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co.,    Ansonla, 

Conn. 
John    E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton. 

N.    J. 
William    R.    Thropp.    Trenton.    N.    J. 

Hangers. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.,  Anaonla, 
Conn. 


Hose   Machines. 

A.   Adamson,   Akron.  O. 

BIrmliiKham    Iron    Foundry.    Derby.   Conn. 

New  England  Butt  Co..  Providence,  B.  I. 

Hydraulic  Accumulators. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry,    Derby,   Conn. 
I  Farrel    Foundry    &    .Mach.    Co.,    Anaonla, 

Conn. 
John    E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton. 

N.    J. 

Insulating  Machinery. 

John  Royle  &  Sons.   Paterson.   N.  J. 

Lathes — Hard  Rubber. 

A.    Adamson.    Akron.    O. 

Lathes— Jar  Ring. 

A.    Adamson.    Akron,    O. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry.    Derby,   Conn. 

John    E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton. 

N.    J. 
William   R.   Thropp.  Trenton,   N,   J. 

Machinists'  Tools, 

Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven. 


I  Moulds. 

A.  Adamson.  Akron.  O. 
Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Conn. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven. 
John  E.  Thropp  &  Sons  Co.,  Trenton, 
i  N.  J. 
Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  O. 

Pillow  Blocks. 

Farrel    Foundry    &    Mach.    Co.,    Ansonla, 
Conn. 

Presses  (for  Rubber  Work). 

A.   Adamson,   Akron,  O. 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry,    Derby,   Conn. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse, 

N.    V. 
Edred   W.   Clark.   Hartford,   Conn. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    .Mach.    Co.,    Anaonla, 

Conn. 
William  R.  Perrln  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
John    E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton. 

N.    J. 
William  R.  Thropp,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Williams       Foundry      *:      Machine      Co., 

Akron,   O. 

Pumps, 

Birmingham    Iron    Foundry.   Derby.   Conn. 
Boomer  &    Boschert   Press  Co..   Syracuse. 
Farrel    Foundry    &    .Mach.    Co.,    Ansonla, 
Conn. 

Racks  for  Boot  and  Shoe  Cars, 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven. 

Reducing  Valves. 

Mason    Regulator   Co..    Boston. 

Rollers    (Hand). 

Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven. 

Rubber  Covering  Machines. 

New  England  Butt  Co..  I'rovliience.  B.  I. 

Separators. 

Turner.    Vaughn    &   Taylor  Co.,    Cuyahoga 


Tire  Molds. 

John    E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    Trenton, 

N.    J. 
Williams       Foundry      &      Machine      Ce., 

Akron.  O. 

Tubing  Machines. 

A.    Adamson.    Akron,   O. 
Edred   W.   Clark,   Hartford,   Conn. 
John  Royle  &  Sons,   Peterson,  N.  J. 
Williams       Foundry      &      Machine      Co., 
Akron.   O. 

Vacuum  Drying  Chambers. 

Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   BuBllo, 

N.   Y. 
Joseph  P.   Devlne  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Varnishing  Machines. 

Birmingham   Iron   Foundry.    Derby,   Oona. 

Vulcanizers, 

Biggs  Boiler   Works  Co.,   Akron,   0. 
Birmingham   Iron   Foundry,    Derby,   Oon». 
Farrel    F.onndry    &    Mach.    Co.,    AnionU. 

Conn. 
John     E.    Thropp's    Sons    Co.,    Trento*. 

N.    J. 
William  R.  Thropp,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Washers. 

Birmingham    Iron   Foundry.    Derby,   OoDB. 
David    Bridge    &    Co.,    Castleton,    Maa- 

chester.   Eng. 
Continental   Rubber  Works,   Erie,  Pa. 
Farrel    Foundry   &  Machine  Co.,  Antonll, 

Conn. 
John     E.    Thropp    &    Sons    Co.,    TrentOO, 

N.    J-  „     , 

William  R.  Thropp.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Turner,  V.iughu   &  Taylor  Co..   Cuyahoga 

Falls.   O. 

Wire  Insulating  Machines. 

New  England  Butt  Co..  Providence,  B,  1. 
John  Royic  &  Sons,   Paterson,  N.  J. 


Falls,   O. 


Spreaders. 


American  Tool  &  Machine  Co..  Bonton. 
Blrmlnghsm  Iron  Foundry.  Derby,  Conn. 
New  Bngland  Butt  Co.,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Steam  Traps  and  Specialties. 

Jenkins  Bros..  New  York. 
Mason    Regulator    Co.,    Boston. 

Steel  Stamps. 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co..  New  Haven. 

Stichers  (Hands), 
Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven, 

Strip  Covering  Machines, 
Strip  Cutters. 

New  England  Butt  Co..  Providence,  B.  I. 


SECOND-HAND   MA- 
CHINERY. 


W.    C.    Coleman    Co..    Boston. 

Philip    McGrory.    Trenton.    N.    J. 

M.  Norton  &  Co.,  Charlestown,  Maaa. 


FACTORY    SUPPLIES. 


Aluminum  Flake. 

Aluminum  Flake  Co..  Akron.  O. 

Antimony,  Sulphurets  of. 

Golden. 

Actlen-Ges.    Georg    Egestorff's    Saliwcrkf 

Linden.   Germany. 
Atlas  Chemical  Co.,  NewtonvHle,  Uaaa, 
Avery   Chemical    Co.,    Boston. 

Golden  and  CrimiOD. 
Joseph   Cantor.   New   York. 

Golden  and  Orimtos. 
Wm.   H.  Scheel.  New  York. 
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MACHINERY  AND   SUPPLIES   FOR  RUBBER  MILLS— Continued. 


Antimony,    Sulphurets     of. — Con- 
tinued. 
Artificial  Rubber. 

National    Co.,    Chicago. 

Stamford    (Codd.)    Rubber   Supply   Co. 

T7pk«  &  KiDg.   I.ODdOD,   England. 

Balata. 

George    A.    Alden    &    Co.,    Boston. 

Barytes. 

Arery   Chemical   Co.,    Boston. 
Gabriel    &    Schall,    New    York. 

Benzol. 

ATcry  Chemical  Co.,    Boston. 
Barrett   Mfg.    Co.,    Philadelphia. 
Bamuel    Cabot.    Boston. 

Black  Hypo. 
Joseph  Cantor,  New  York. 
WlUlam   H.    Scheel,   New   York. 
Typke  &  King,   London,   England. 

Caibon  Bisulphide. 

George   W.   Speaight,    New   York. 

Chemicals. 

George    W.    SpealgUt,    New    York. 

S.    F.    Wetberlll    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Colors. 
Joseph  Cantor,  New  York, 
William   H.   Scheel.   New   York. 
Typke  &   King,    London,    England. 
B.  P.   Wetherlll  Co..   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Crude  Rubber. 

George  A.    Alden    &   Co.,    Boston. 
W.   C.   Coleman   Co..   Boston. 
Wallace  L.  Gou^h  Co.,   New  York. 
Hagermeyer  &   Brunn,   New   York. 
Adolph  Hlrsch  &  Co.,   New  York. 
Bnbber    Trading    Co.,    New    York-Boston, 

Dermatine. 
The  Dermatine  Co.,  London. 

Ducks   and   Drills    (Cotton). 
J.   H.  Lane  &  Co.,   New  York. 


Fossil  Flour. 

Oxford-Tripoli  Ci...   Ltd.,   N,   Y. 

Gilsonite. 

William   H.    Scheel,    New    York. 

Graphite  Grease. 

Jos.    DUon    Crucible    Co.,    Jersey    City. 

Guayule  Rubber. 

Continental    Rubber   Co. 
Ed.  Maurer.   New  Y'ork. 

Gutta-Percha. 

Bishop   Gutta    Percha   Co.,    N.    T. 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.,  Boston. 

W.  C.  Coleman  Co.,  Boston. 

Rubber   Trading   Co.,    New   York-Boston. 

Hydro-Carbon  Products. 

Geo.   A.    Alden   &  Co.,    Boston. 
American    Wax   Co.,    Boston. 
William  H.   Scheel,  New  York. 
Rayen   Alining   Co..   Chicago. 

Infusorial  Earth. 

Oxford-Tripoli  Co..   I  td.,  N.   Y. 
Stamford    (Conn.)    Rubber   Supply   Co. 

Iron  Oxide. 

Avery    Chemical    Co.,    Boston. 

Kapak. 

Raven  Mining  Co.,   Chicago. 

Lampblack. 
Samuel  Cabot,   Boston. 

Lead — Blue. 
Lead — Sublimed  White. 

Plcher    Lead   Co.,    Chicago,    III. 

Lithopone. 

Avery  Chemical  Co.,  Boston. 
Gabriel  &  Schall,  New  York. 
Mineral   Rubber. 

Geo.    A.    Alden   &  Co..   Boston. 

Paris  White  and  Whiting. 

Queenspnte  Whiting  Co.,  Ltd. 

ri.  F.  Talntor  Mfg.  Co..  New  York. 


Reclaimed  Rubber. 

Alkali   Rubber  Co.,    Akron,    O. 

F.    H.    Appleton   &  Son,    Boston, 

Blcomingdale   (N.  J.)   Soft   Rubber  Co. 

E.    H.    Clapp    Rubber   Co.,    Boston,    Mass, 

W.   C.   Coleman   Co.,    Boston. 

Continental   Rubber  Works.  Erie.  Pa. 

Dauversport    Rubber    Co.    Boston. 

Derby    Rubber    Co.,    Derby,    Conn. 

Eastern    Rubber  Co.,    New   York. 

Manufacturers'    Co.,    Phlla.,    Pa. 

New    Jersey     Rubber    Co.,    LambertvUle* 
N,   J. 

Pequanoc   Rubber   Co..   Butler,    N,   J. 

Philadelphia  Rubber  Works,  Philadelphia. 

Rlckaby   Rubber  Mfg.    Co.,   South   Fram- 
ingbam,  Mass. 

Rothschild,   H.,   New   York. 

Stockton  Rubber  Co.,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Jos.    Stokes    Rubber   Co.,    Trenton,    N.   J. 

S.   &  L.    Rubber  Co.,   Chester,   Pa, 

D.    S.    Rubber   Co.,    Chester,    Pa. 

U.    S     Rubber   Reclaiming   Works,    N.   T. 

Westmoreland    Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    Grape- 
vine.  Pa. 

Agents  and  Dealers. 

Philip   McGrory,   Trenton,    N.    J. 

H.    P.    Moorhouse,    Paris,    France, 

Rubber    Trading    Co.,    New    York-Boston. 

Wm.    Soraerville's    Sons.    Liverpool. 

Rubber  Flux. 

Massachusetts     Chemical     Co.,     Walpole, 

Mass.  

Rubber  Makers,  White. 

Grasselll  Chemical  Co.,   N.   Y. 

Scrap  Rubber. 

Bers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

S.    Birkenstein   &   Sons.    Chicago. 

W.   C.   Coleman  Co.,   Boston. 

Wm.    H.    Cummings   &   Sons,    New    York, 

Theodore  Hofeller  &  Co.,    Buffalo,   N,    Y. 

.\I.     Kaufman,     Chicago. 

B.    Loewenthal    &    Co.,    New    York    and 

Chicago. 
Philip  McGrory,  Trenton.   N.  J. 
Meyer    Bros.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


M.    Norton   &  Co.,    Charlestown,    Mass. 

J.   Schnurmann,   London. 

Schwab  &  Co..   Philadelphia. 

Trenton  Scrap  Rubber  Supply  Co., 
Trenton,    N.   J. 

United  States  Waste  Rubber  Co.,  Brock- 
ton,   Mass. 

M.   J.   Wolpert,   Odessa,    Russia. 

B.    A.    Zacks   &    Sons.    Erie,    Pa. 

Substitute. 

T.    C.    Ashley   .t   Co.,    Boston. 

Joseph   Cantor,    New   York, 

Carter,  Bell  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Corn    Products    Refining   Co.,    New    York. 

Massacbufcetts    Chemical    Co..    Boston. 

The    Rubber   Chemical    Co.,    Blrmlngbam, 

England. 
Wm.   H.    Scheel,    New    York. 
Stamford    (Conn.)    Rubber   Supply   Co. 
T.vpke  &   King,    London,    England. 
Wing  &  Co.,   C.   S.,   Wollaston,   Masa, 

Sulphur. 

Battelle   &    Renwlck,    New    York. 
T.   &  S.   C.   White  Co.,    New   York, 

Sulphur  Chloride. 

William   H.   Scheel,    New   York. 
George   W.    Speaight,    New    York. 
Stamford    (Conn.)    Rubber    Supply    Co. 

Tripoli. 

Oxford-Tripoli  Cc.  Ltd.,  N.   Y. 

Waxes. 

American  Wax  Co.,  Boston. 
Whiting. 

H.   F.  Talntor  Mfg.  Co.,   New  York. 

Zinc,  Oxide  of. 

New   Jersey   Zinc   Co.,    New    York. 

Zinc  Substitute. 

Alumnlum    Flake    Co.,    Akron,    O. 

Zinc  Sulphide. 

Joseph   Cantor,    New    York. 

Xypke   &    King,    London,    England. 


BUYERS'  DIRECTORY 


FOR  RUBBER  TIRES 
AND   ACCESSORIES. 


Auto  Top  Fabrics. 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York. 

National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Fabrics. 

Hewiiis,  E.   ]).,   T)Ostoii. 

Lane  &  Co.,  J.  H.,  New  York. 

National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Insulated  Wires. 

The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co., 
Jonesboro,   Indiana. 

National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Mats,  Automobile. 

Boston   Belting  Co.,  Boston-New   York. 

Boston   Woven   Hose   &    Rubber   Co.,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Gutta  Percha   &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  Ltd. 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New   York. 

MasBachusetts  Chemical  Co.,  Walpole.  Mass. 

National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 


Repair  Stock. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rims,   Wheel. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires. 
Bailey   &  Co.,  C.  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal,  Ltd. 
Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.,  New  York. 
Continental  Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Toronto. 
Empire  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto. 
The  Indiana  Rubber  and  Insulated  Wire  Co., 

Jonesboro,  Indiana. 
Kokomo  Rlibber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pirelli  &  Co.,  Milan,  Italy. 
Springfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Trenton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Automobile  and  Carriage. 
Acme  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Boston  Belting  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 

Tire  Fabrics. 
Lane  &  Co.,  J.  H.,  New  York. 
Tire  Repairing. 
Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Jersey  Oty,  N.  J. 

Treads. 
Boston   Belting  Co.,  Boston-New  York. 
Boston   Woven   Hose   &   Rtibber   Co.,   Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Moss. 

Valves,  Tire. 
Schrader's  Sons,  Inc.,  A.,  New  York. 


"WHAT  I  SAW  IN  THE  TROPICS" 

By 
HENRY    C.    PEARSON 


A  BOOK  for   RUBBER  PLANTERS 

Price,  Three  Dollars 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

ass     BROADWAY,     NEW    YORK 


Le  Caoutchouc  &  La  Gutta=Percha 

4.9,  Rue  des  Vinaigriers,  PARIS  (lOe),  FRANCE, 

New  York  Ofiice:  No.  43  WEST  34«h  ST. 

Representative— CH.  DIEN 

The  only  Journal  in  the  French  language  dealing  with  India 
Rubber  and  Gutta-percha  and  the  industries  connected  there- 
with, including  Asbeatos,  Celluloid,  and  Insulating  Materials. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION:  26  FRANCS. 

An  unexcelled  advertising  medium  for  firms  wishing  to  in- 
troduce their  products  into  Fiance  and  the  French  colonies. 

«y  Specimen   copies   free.        Tariff    of   advertisement*   on 
demand. 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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ESTABLISHED   18C8 


E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


OFFICES: 
No.  49   Federal  Street,   BOSTON 


FACTORIES:   HANOVER,    MASS. 
Cable  Address:    "Clarub." 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    World    when    vou    write. 
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Revere 
Rubber 
Company. 

Manufacturers   of  a 
HIGH    CLA.S5   of  ^0 

MECHANICAL 
RUBBER    GOODS. 


HOME  orricE. 

77  Bedford  Street, 

BOSTON.   MASSACHUSETTS. 


BRANCHES. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  59  Reade  Street. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  501  Hartie  Bldtf. 
CHICAGO.  ILL..  16S  LaKe  Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..  322  First  Ave.,  North. 
NEAV  ORLE.ANS,  LA..  700  Baronne  Sireet. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  532  Mission  Street. 


FACTORIES: 
CHELSEA.    MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mcnticn    The    India    Rubber    World    when    you    write. 
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HICH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 

(MADE    IN    CANADA) 

Superior  in  Quality— Satisfactory  in  Service 


BELTINQ 

For  all  purposes 
PACKINGS 
VALVES 
VALVE  SHEET 
TUBING 
GASKETS 
MATS 
MOULDED  GOODS 

S.  T.  WARREN. 

President 

TRUMBULL  WARREN. 

Treasurer 


Sole  Manufactuff rs  of  the  celebrated  "  MALTESE  CROSS  "  Rubbers, 
The  best  flttin^t  bet  wearing;  and  moit  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO    EXPORT  ORDERS 


RUBBER   HOSB 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

FIRE    PROTECTION 

BREWERIES         ^ 

PNEUHATIC  TOOLS 


C.  N.  CANDEE. 

Sec.  and  Ota.  Mgr. 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Limited 

Head  Offices— 47  Yonge  Street.  TORONTO,   CANADA 

DRANCHESi  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  VANCOUVER  MELBOURNE,  VIC.  SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W- 


Gutta-Percha  Goods 

The  Higher  Quality 


Guttapercha  or  Gum  Tissue  on  account  of  its  adhesive  qualities  is 
larfcely  used  in  finishing  and  repairing  cloth  and  fur  garments.  For 
this  purpose^  it  is  put  up  in  bolts  or  on  spools  in  strips  of  from  i  inch 
to  ij^  inches  in  width  and  ranging  from  6  to  8  square  yards  to  the 
pound. 

It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Dress  Shields  for  making  them  mois- 
turcproof;  for  furnishing  corset  steels  with  a  waterproof  covering  to 
prevent    rusting. 

Gutta-Percha    is    put    up    in    sheets    for    making    cement    for    splicing 
leather    belts    and    for    mending    shoes    with    invisible    patches.       It    is 
used  in  high-class  printing  establishments  for  underlaying  cuts,  and   for     « 
Uktng   accurate    impressions    for   clectrotyping.  ^^ 

Gutta'Percha  is  also  made  up  in  the  forrn 
of  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  funnels  and  pipe 
for  holding  and  handling  acids.  It  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  holding  hydrofluoric 
acid  which   is  used  in  etching  glass. 


Bishop  (iuttd-Perdia  (o., 

422  East  26th  St., 
NEW   YORK  . 


"DAVIDSON"     IMPRINT    GPARANTBiE3    QDALITT 

DAVIDSON 
RUBBER   COMPANY 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   FINE   QUALITY 

Rubber  Sundries 


FOR  THE 


DRUG,    SURGICAL   and 
DENTAL    TRADES    .  .  . 


PROPRIETORS  OF 
STERLING    FOUNTAIN    PEN    COMPANY 

MAKERS  AND   DISTRIBUTERS  OF 

"STERLING"    FOUNTAIN     PENS 


Mention    The    India    Rubber    li'orid    Xihcn    you    xirtte. 
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THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  ®  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

ESTABLISHED    ISS5  /Vl  rt  NUF'rt  CX«J  R  E  R  S    OF 

Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 


rtlSD 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND 


WAREROOHS: 

Nos.  126-128 
DUANE STREET 

NEW  YORK 


w^^^ww^ 


^^^fc^feife^ 


BRANCH  STORES : 

224  Bandolph  Street 
CHICAGO 
71  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
67-71  First  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


m^ 


^^www^ 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Pret.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres.  MATTHEW  HAWE,  Treas. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y. 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER 
BOOTS  and  SHOES 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


1856 


1909 


—  FIFTY-THREE  YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 

TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECUin. 

Tver   rubber  company, 

Andover,  Mass. 


^^ 


GLING-FAST  FINGER  COT 


REINFORCED  ON  TOP 

Gives  protection  wliere  most  aeeded 


SUPERIOR  TO  OLD  STYLE  BUT  SOLD  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE. 


MAMIfACrURED 
ONLY  BY 


HURON  RUBBER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sold  by  Jobbers 
everywhere     / 


Mention    The   India   Rubber    World    when   you    zvrite. 


New  York   Botoiucsl  Gardei     LIbran 


3  5185  0026 


1133 


